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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 


^iATlONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION 


PREAMBLE 


To  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in 
the  United  States,  we,  whose  names  are  subjoined,  agree  to  adopt 
ihe  following 

CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE   I -J^  NAME 
This  association  shall  he  styled  the  National  Educational  Association. 

ARTICLE   II  — DEPARTMENTS 

Section  i.  It  shall  consist  of  eighteen  departments:  first,  of  Superintendence; 
second,  of  Normal  Schools ;  third,  of  Elementary  Education ;  fourth,  of  Higher  Education ; 
fifth,  of  Manual  Training;  sixth,  of  Art  Education;  seventh,  of  Kindergarten  Education; 
eighth,  of  Music  Education;  ninth,  of  Secondary  Education;  tenth,  of  Business  Educa- 
tion ;  eleventh,  of  Child  Study ;  twelfth,  of  Physical  Education ;  thirteenth,  of  Natural 
Science  Instruction ;  fourteenth,  of  School  Administration  ;  fifteenth,  the  Library  Depart- 
ment ;  sixteenth,  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Feeble-minded ;  seventeenth, 
of  Indian  Education ;  and  eighteenth,  the  National  Council  of  Elducation. 

Sec.  2.  Other  departments  may  be  organized  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this 
constitution. 

ARTICLE   III— MEMBERSHIP 

Section  I.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of  members,  namely,  active,  associate,  and 
corresponding. 

Sec.  2.  Teachers  and  all  who  are  actively  associated  with  the  management  of 
educational  institutions,  including  libraries  and  periodicals,  may  become  active  members. 
All  others  who  pay  an  annual  membership  fee  of  two  dollars  may  become  associate  mem- 
bers. Eminent  educators  not  residing  in  America  may  be  elected  by  the  Directory  to 
be  corresponding  members.  The  number  of  corresponding  members  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  fifty. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  eligible  may  become  an  active  member  upon  application 
indorsed  by  two  active  members,  and  the  payment  of  an  enrollment  fee  of  two  dollars 
and  the  annual  dues  for  the  current  year. 
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AH  active  members  must  pay  annual  dues  of  two  dollars,  and  will  be  entitled  to  the 
volume  of  proceedings  without  "  coupon  *'  or  other  conditions.  If  the  annual  dues  are 
not  paid  within  the  fiscal  year,  membership  will  lapse,  and  may  be  restored  only  on  pay- 
ment of  the  enrollment  fee  of  two  dollars  and  the  annual  dues  for  the  current  year.  All 
life  members  and  life  directors  shall  be  denominated  active  members,  and  shall  enjoy  all 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  such  members  without  the  payment  of  annual  dues. 

Associate  members  may  receive  the  volume  of  proceedings  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  "  coupon  "  conditions,  as  printed  on  the  membership  certificate. 

Corresponding  members  will  be  entitled  to  the  volume  of  proceedings  without  the 
payment  of  fees  or  other  conditions. 

Sec.  4.  The  names  of  active  and  corresponding  members  only  will  be  printed  in  the 
volume  of  proceedings,  with  their  respective  educational  titles,  offices,  and  addresses,  the 
list  to  be  revised  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the  association. 

«  ARTICLE   IV— OFFICERS 

Section  i .  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  twelve  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Board  of  Directors,  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  an 
Executive  Committee,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  the  President  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  First  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  one  additional  member  from  each  state,  territor}',  or  district,  to  be 
elected  by  the  association  for  the  term  of  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  chosen, 
and  of  all  life  directors  elected  previous  to  July  10,  1895. 

All  past  presidents  of  the  associa^on  now  living  (July  10,  1895),  ^"^^  ^  future 
presidents  at  the  close  of  their  respective  terms  of  office,  and  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  be  life  directors  of  the  association. 

The  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  First  Vice-President,  Treas- 
urer, chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  a  member  of  the  association  to  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  memt>er  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  shall 
constitute  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  3.  The  elective  officers  of  the  association,  with  the  exception  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  active  members  of  the  association  by  ballot,  unless  otherwise 
ordered,  on  the  third  day  of  each  annual  session,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  being 
necessary  for  a  choice.  They  shall  continue  in  ofhce  until  the  close  of  the  annual  session 
subsequent  to  their  election,  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec.  4.  Each  department  shall  be  administered  by  a  president,  vice-president, 
secretary,  and  such  other  officers  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  to  conduct  its  affairs ;  but  no 
person  shall  be  elected  to  any  office  of  the  association^  or  of  any  department^  who  is  not^  at  the 
time  of  the  election^  an  active  member  of  the  association. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  association  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon  a  presiding 
officer.  In  his  absence,  the  first  vice-president  in  order,  who  is  present,  shall  preside ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  vice-presidents  a  pro-tempore  chairman  shall  be  appointed  on 
nomination,  the  Secretary  putting  the  question. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  general,  meetings  of  the  association  and  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
shall  conduct  such  correspondence  as  the  directors  may  assign,  and  shall  have  his 
records  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  association  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
secretary  of  each  department  shall,  in  addition  to  performing  the  duties  usually  pertaining 
to  his  office,  keep  a  list  of  the  members  of  his  department. 

Sec.  7.    The  Treasurer  shall  receive,  and  under  the   direction  of  the   Board  of 
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Trnstees  hold  in  safe-keeping,  all  moneys  paid  to  the  association ;  shall  expend  the  same 
only  apon  the  order  of  said  board ;  shall  keep  an  exact  account  of  his  receipts  and 
expenditures,  with  vouchers  for  the  latter,  which  accounts,  ending  the  ist  day  of  July  each 
?ear,  be  shall  render  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and,  when  approved  by  said  board,  he  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  such  bond  for  the 
futhful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  and  he 
shall  continue  in  office  until  the  6rst  meeting  of- the  Board  of  Directors  held  prior  to  the 
annaal  meeting  of  the  association  next  succeeding  that  for  which  he  is  elected. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  own 
body ;  shall  have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  association,  excepting  those  herein 
intrusted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  shall  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  its  meet- 
ing and  shall  do  all  in  its  power  to  make  it  a  useful  and  honorable  institution.  Upon 
the  written  application  of  twenty  active  members  of  the  association  for  permission  to 
establish  a  new  department,  it  may  grant  such  permission.  Such  new  department 
shall  in  all  respects  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  others.  The  for- 
mation  of  such  department  shall  in  effect  be  a  sufficient  amendment  fo  this  constitution  for  « 
the  insertion  of  its  name  in  Art.  II,  and  the  Secretary  shall  make  the  necessary  alterations. 
Sec.  9.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  four  members,  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  the  President  of  the  association,  who  shall  be 
a  member  ex  officio  during  his  term  of  office.  At  the  election  of  the  trustees  in  1886, 
one  trustee  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  three  years,  and  one 
for  four  years ;  and  annually  thereafter,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
held  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  one  trustee  shall  be  elected  for  the 
term  of  four  years.  All  vacancies  occurring  in  said  Board  of  Trustees,  whether  by  resig- 
nation or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  unexpired  term ;  and 
the  absence  of  a  trustee  from  two  successive  annual  meetings  of  the  board  shall  forfeit 
his  membership  therein.  The  Board  of  Trustees  thus  elected  shall  constitute  the  body 
corporate  of  the  association,  as  provided  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  General  Incorporation,  Class  Third,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  dated  the  24th  day  of  February,  1886,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
recorded  in  Liber  No.  4,  "Acts  of  Incorporation  for  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  ID.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  provide  for  safe-keeping 
and  investment  of  all  funds  which  the  association  may  receive  from  donations ;  and  the 
income  of  such  invested  funds  shall  be  used  exclusively  in  paying  the  cost  of  publishing 
the  annual  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  association,  excepting  when  donors  shall  specify 
otherwise.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  boslrd  to  issue  orders  on  the  Treasurer  for  the 
payment  of  all  bills  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  association  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors ;  and,  when 
practicable,  the  trustees  shall  invest  all  surplus  funds  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  that 
shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  association 
for  the  previous  year. 

Sec.  II.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect  the  Secretary  of  the  association,  who  shall 
also  be  secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  fix  the  compensation  and  the  term 
of  office  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years. 

ARTICLE  V— MEETINGS 

Section  i.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  2.     Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  at  the  request  of  five 

directors. 

Sec.  3.  Any  department  of  the  association  may  hold  a  special  meeting  at  such  time 
and  place  as  by  its  own  regulations  it  shall  appoint. 
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Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  its  regular  meetings  at  the  place  and 
not  less  than  two  hours  before  the  assembling  of  the  association. 

Sec.  5.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  the  board 
or  the  President  shall  determine. 

Sec.  6.  Each  new  board  shall  organize  at  the  session  of  its  election.  At  its  first 
meeting  a  committee  on  publication  shall  be  appointed,  which  shall  consist  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  association  for  the  previous  year,  and  one  member  from 
each  department. 

ARTICLE  VI  — BYLAWS 

By-laws  not  inconsistent  with  this  constitution  may  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  association. 

ARTICLE  VII  —AMENDMENTS 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular  meeting  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  members  present ;  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  provided 
that  the  alteration  or  amendment  has  been  substantially  proposed  in  writing  at  a  previous 
meeting. 

BYLAWS 

1.  At  the  Brst  session  of  each  annual  meeting  of  the  association   there  shall  be 
.  appointed  by  the  President  a  committee  on  resolutions  ;  and  at  the  third  session  of  such 

meeting  there  shall  be  appointed  a  committee  on  nominations,  consisting  of  one  member 
from  each  state  and  territory  represented,  the  same  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  on 
the  nomination  of  a  majority  of  the  active  members  in  attendance  from  such  state  or 
territory ;  provided,  however,  that  such  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the  President  with- 
out such  nomination,  when  less  than  three  active  members  from  a  state  or  territory  are  in 
attendance,  and  also  when  a  majority  of  the  active  members  in  attendance  from  any 
state  or  territory  shall  fail  to  make  a  nomination. 

The  meetings  of  active  members  to  nominate  members  of  the  nominating  committee 
shall  be  held  at  5  :  30  P.  M.  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  at 
such  places  as  shall  be  announced  in  the  general  program. 

2.  The  President  and  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  all  bills 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

3.  Each  paying  member  of  the  association  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

4.  No  paper,  lecture,  or  address  shall  be  read  before  the  association  or  any  of  its 
departments  in  the  absence  of  its  author,  nor  shall  any  such  paper,  lecture,  or  address  be 
published  in  the  volume  of  proceedings  without  the  consent  of  the  association,  upon 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  of  the  association 
to  appoint  annually  some  competent  persoi^  to  examine  the  securities  of  the  Permanent 
Fund  held  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  his  certificate,  showing  the  condition  of  the  said 
fund,  shall  be  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  establishment  of  a  special  fund  from  surplus  receipts,  after  the 
expenses  of  the  association  have  been  paid,  to  be  known  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Fund,"  was  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  submitted  to 
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the  Board  of  Directors  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  1892,  and  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  established,  as  soon  as  the  current  expenses  of  the  associa- 
tion will  warrant,  an  Emergency  Fund  not  to  exceed  $4,000.  Said  fund  shall  be  subje/ct 
to  expenditure  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  accordance  with  votes  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors at  any  regularly  called  meeting.  The  said  fund  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  deficiencies  of  income  of  the  association,  and  for  such  additional  investigations 
and  publications  as  may  be  determined  by  said  Board  of  Directors. 

ACT  OF  INCORPORATION 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  1885,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  secure  articles  of  incorporation 
for  the  National  Educational  Association,  under  United  States  or  state  laws,  as  speedily 
as  may  be. 

X.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York ;  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Eli  T.  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  were  appointed  such  committee. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  resolution  quoted  above,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  committee,  and  by  competent  legal  advice,  the  chairman 
obtained  a 

CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION 

# 

We,  the  undersigned,  Norman  A.  Calkins,  John  Eaton,  and  Zalmon  Richards,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  two  of  them  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  do  hereby 
associate  ourselves  together,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  General  Incorpora- 
tion, Class  Third,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  name 
of  the  **  National  Educational  Association,"  for  the  full  period  of  twenty  years,  the  pur- 
pose and  objects  of  which  are  to  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United 
States.  ....  To  secure  the  full  benefit  of  said  act,  we  do  here  execute  this  our  certificate 
of  incorporation  as  said  act  provides. 

In  witness  whereof  we  severally  set  our  hands  and  seals  this  24th  day  of  February, 
1886,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Norman  A.  Calkins.      [  l.  s.  ] 
John  Eaton.  [l.  s.] 

Zalmon  Richards.        [  l.  s.  ] 

Duly  acknowledged  before  Michael  P.  Callan,  notary  public  in  and  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  recorded  in  Liber  No.  4,  Acts  of  Incorporation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


CALENDAR  OF  MEETINGS 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


,857.— PHILADELPHIA,  PA.    (Organized.) 
Jambs  L.  Enos,  Chairman. 
W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 

1858.— CINCINNATI.  O. 

Z.  Richards,  President. 
J.  W.  BuLKLBY,  Secretary. 
A.  J.  RiCKorr,  Treasurer. 

1859.— WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

A.  J.  RiCKorr,  President. 
J.  W.  BuLKLBV,  Secretary. 
C.  S.  Pbnnbll,  Treasurer. 

i860.— BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  BuLKLBY.  President. 
Z.  Richards,  Secretary. 
O.  C.  Wight,  Treasurer. 

1861.  186a.— No  xession. 

1863.— CHICAGO,  ILL. 

John  D.  Philbrick,  President. 
Jambs  Cruikshank,  Secretary. 
O  C.  Wight,  Treasurer. 


1864.— OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 
W.  H.Wblls,  President. 
David  N.  Camp,  Secretary. 
Z.  Richards,  Treasurer. 

X865.— harrisburg,  pa. 

S.  S.  Grbbnb,  President. 
W.  E.  Shbldon,  Secretary. 
Z.  Richards,  Tfjeasurer. 

1866.— INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

J.  P.  WiCKBRSHAM,  President. 
S.  H.  WnrrB,  Secretary. 
S.  P.  Batbs,  Treasurer. 

1867. — No  session. 

1868.— NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

J.  M.  Grbgory,  President. 
L.  Van  Bokkblen,  Secretary. 
Jambs  Cruikshank,  Treasurer. 

1869.— TRENTON,  N.  J. 

L.  Van  Bokkblbn,  President. 
W.  E.  Crosby,  Secretary. 
A.  L.  Barbbr.  Treasurer. 


1870.— CLEVELAND.  O. 

Danibl  B.  Hacbr,  President. 
A.  P.  Marble,  Secretary. 
W.  E.  Crosby,  Treasurer. 


NAME  CHANGED  TO 
NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


X871.— ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

J.  L.  PiCKARD.  President. 
W.  E.  Crosby,  Secretary. 
John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 

187a.— BOSTON,  MASS. 

E.  E.  White,  President. 
S.  H.  White,  Secretary. 
John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 

1873.— ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  President. 
S.  H.  WHrTE,  Secretary. 
John  Hancock,  Treasurei. 

1874.— DETROIT.  MICH. 

S.  H.  W^HiTB,  President. 
A.  P.  Marble,  Secretary. 
John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 

1875.  -MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
W.  T.  Harris.  President. 
W.  R.  Abbott,  Secretary. 
A.  P.  Marble,  Treasurer. 


X876.— BALTIMORE,  MD. 

W.  F.  Phelps,  President. 
W.  D.  Hbnkle,  Secreury. 
A.  P.  Marble,  Treasurer. 

1877.— LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

M.  A.  Newell.  President. 
W.  D.  Hbnkle,  Secretary. 
J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Treasurer. 

1878. — No  session. 


1879.— PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

John  Hancock,  President. 
W.  D.  Hbnkle,  Secretary. 
J.  Ormond  Wii^on,  Treasurer. 

1880.— CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y. 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  President. 
W.  D.  Hbnkle,  Secretary. 
E.  T.  Tappam,  Treasurer. 


CALENDAR  OF  MEETINGS 


x88i.— ATLANTA,  GA. 

Jamks  H.  Smast,  President. 
W.  D.  HsMioJi,  Secretaiy. 

E.  T.  Tappan,  Treasurer. 

isss.— saratck;a  springs,  n.  y. 

G.  J.  Ont,  President. 

W.  £.  Shbudon,  Secretary. 

H.  S.  Tarbbll,  Treasurer. 

1883.— SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N.  Y. 
£.  T.  TAPrAK.  President. 
W.  £.  Sheldon.  Secretary. 
N.  A.  Calkims.  Treasurer. 

1884-— MADISON.  WIS. 

Thomas  W.  Bickkbll.  President. 
H.  S.  Tarbbll.  Secretaiy. 
N.  A.  Calk  IKS,  Treasurer. 

i«85.— SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  N.  Y. 

F.  Louis  SoLDAN,  President. 
W.  £.  Shbldon.  Secretary. 
N.  A.  Calkins,  Treasurer. 


-TOPEKA.  KAN. 
N.  A.  Calkins.  President. 
W.  E.  Shbukmc.  Secretary. 
E.  C.  Hbwbtt,  Treasurer. 


1887.— CHICAGO,  ILL. 

W.  E.  Shbldon,  President. 
J.  H.  Canfibld.  Secretary. 
E.  C.  Hbwktt.  Treasurer. 


—SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Aabon  Govs,  Presidem. 
J.  H.  Canfikld,  Secretary. 
E.  C.  Hewktx,  Treasurer. 


109.— NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Albbbt  P.  Makblb.  President. 
J.  H.  Cakkibld,  S«cretary. 
E.  C,  Hbwbtt,  Treasurer. 


X890.— ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

J.  H.  CANnELD,  President. 
W.  R.  Garkbtt.  Secretary. 
£.  C.  Hbwbtt,  Treasurer. 

189X.— TORONTO,  ONTARIO. 

W.  R.  Garkbtt.  President. 

£.  H.  COoK,  Secretary. 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer. 

Z899.— SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 
£.  H.  Cook,  President. 
R.  W.  Stevenson.  Secretary. 
J.  M.  Greenwood.  Treasurer. 

1893.— CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(International  Congress  of  Education.) 
Albert  G.  Lane.  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
J.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer. 

1894.— ASBURY  PARR,  N.  J. 

Albert  G.  Lane.  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
J.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer. 

1895.— DENVER,  COLO. 

Nicholas  MtntRAV  Butler.  President. 
Ibwin  Shbpabd,  Secretary. 
I.  C  McNeill,  Treasurer. 

1896.— BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Newton  C.  DouGHEimr,  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
I.  C.  McNeill.  Treasurer. 

1897.— MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Charles  R.  Skinnbr,  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretaiy. 
I.  C.  McNeill.  Treasurer. 

X898.— WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

J.  M.  Gbebnwood,  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
I.  C.  McNeill,  Treasurer. 


1899.— LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

E.  Oram  Lyte.  President. 
Irwin  Shbpabd,  Secretary. 
I.  C.  McNeill,  Treasurer. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


OFFICERS  FOR  1898-99 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

E.  ORAM  LYTE President Millersvillc,  Pa.  " 

IRWIN  SHEPARD Secretary Winona,  Minn. 

I.  C.  McNeill Treasurer West  Superior,  Wis. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Jambs  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  R.  S.  BmoHAM,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

W.  W.  Stetson,  Auburn,  Me.  '  Frank  P.  Smith,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
E.  B.  PxETTYMAN,  Baltimore,  Md.  E.  B.  McElroy,  Eugene,  Ore. 

H.  C.  White,  Athens,  Ga.  McHenry  Rhoads,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Joseph  Swain,  Bloomington,  Ind.  J.  Y.  Joynbr,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

J.  R.  Richtsell,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  S.  N.  Hopkins,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

(See  Art,  /K,  sec,  9,  of  the  constttuttcn.) 

Albert  G.Lane Chairman..,) Chicago,  111. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler Secretary New  York,  N.  Y. 


Albert  G.Lane Chicago,  III Term  expires  July,  1899 

J.  Ormond  Wilson Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  July,  1900 

F.  Louis  Soldan St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  July,  1901 

Nicholas  MintRAY  Butler New  York,  N.  Y Term  expires  July,  190a 

E.  OramLytb Millcrsville,  Pa Ex  officio 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

(See  Art,  IV ^  sees,  2  and  ii,  of  the  constitution.) 

E.  Oram  LvTB President   Millersville,  Pa. 

James  M.  Greenwood First  Vice-President Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I.  C.  McNeill Treasurer West  Superior,  Wis. 

Albert  G.  Lane Chairman  Board  of  Trustees  . . .  Chicago,  111. 

W.T.Harris Member  by  election Washington,  D.  C. 


Irwin  Shbpard Secretary Winona,  Minn. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Directors  ex  officio 

(See  Art,  /J',  sec,  2,  of  the  constitution.) 

E.  Oram  Lyte,  Millersville,  Pa.  J.  C.  McNeill,  West  Superior,  Wis. 

Jambs  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Albert  G.  Lane,  Chicago,  III. 

Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

liife  Directors 

(See  Art.  fV,  sec.  2,  of  the  constitution.) 

BiCKNELL,  Thomas  W.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Board  op  Education,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Canfibld.  James  H.,  Columbus,  O. 

*Brown,  Lbroy  D.,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.  (>)0K,  E.  H.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

*  Deceased. 

8 


DIRECTORS 


Ijife  Directors  — rt^M/tffwff/ 


•Dat.  L.  W.,  Canton,  O. 
DociGHKKTY,  Nbwtok  C,  PcoHa,  111. 
Fa!Iichild,  Gcorgb  T.,  Berea,  Ky.  • 
GARRrrr.  W.  R.,  Naslnrille,  Tenn. 
Gove,  Aakosc,  Denver,  Colo. 
Gl^ham,  H.  a.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 
GiEKWooo,  J.  M.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Hall,  Caleb  G.,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
Hasris,  W.  T.,  Washin^on,  D.  C. 
Hlm.  MAin'  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 
JivETT,  A.  v.,  Abilene,  Kan. 
Lane.  Albekt  G.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mabsle,  Albbbt  p.,  Nrwr  York,  N.  Y. 
Makshall,  T.  Marcbllus,  Glenville,  W.  Va. 
Parker,  Charles  I.,  South  Chicago,  111. 


Phblps,  W.  F.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Pickaro,  JosiAH  L.,  Iowa  City,  la. 
Pike,  Joshua,  Jerseyville,  111. 
Richards,  Zalmon,  Washington,  D.  C. 
•^iCKOFF,  Andrew  J.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sheldon,  W.  £.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Skinnbr,  Charles  R.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Smart,  Jambs  H.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Soldan,  F.  Loins,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Stratton,  C.  C,  University  Park,  Ore. 
Taylor,  A.  R.,  Emporia,  Kan. 
Teachers'  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
White,  Charles  G.,  Lake  Linden,  Mich. 
White,  E.  E.,  Columbus,  O. 
Wilson,  J.  Ormond,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Directors  by  Election 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine John  S.  Locke Saco 

New  Hampshire Channinc  Folsom Dover 

Vermoot Mason  S.  Stonb Montpelier 

MasMchusetts Will  S.  Monroe Westfield 

Rhode  Island H.  S.  Tarbbll • Providence 

Omnrcticut F.  £.  Howard Bridgeport 

New  York A.  S.  Downing Albany 

New  Jersey Jambs  M.  Grbbn Trenton 

South  Atlantic  Division  ^ 

Pennsylvania George  Howell Scranton 

Deiaware A.  H.  Berlin  Wilmington 

Maryland    JOHN  D.  Worthington Belair 

Dlstria  of  Columbia W.  B.  Powell Washington 

Virginia William  F.  Fox Richmond 

West  Virginia J.  N.  Deahl West  Liberty 

Nonh  Carolina G.  A.  Grimsley Greensboro 

Soaih  Carolina J.  Frank  Fooshe Blackville 

Fkwida L.  W.  Buchholz Tampa 

South  Central  Division 

Kentucky W.  H.  Bartholomew Louisville 

Tennesice H.  C.  Weber Nashville 

Georgia. W.  F.  Slaton Atlanta 

Alabama John  D.  Ybkbv Mobile 

Missi^ippi E.  E.  Bass Greenville 

Louisiana Warren  Easton New  Orleans 

Teaas ....     O.  H.  Coopbr Carthage 

Oklahoma David  R.  Boyd Norman 

Arkansas J.  L.  Hollow  ay Fort  Smith 

Indian  Territory W.  A.  Caldwell Muskogee 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio C.  W.  Bennett. Piqua 

Indiana David  K.  Goss Indianapolis 

lUinois E.  A.  Gastman Decatur 

Michigan Hbnrv  R.  Pattbngill Lansing 

WtM»nsin L.  D.  Harvey Milwaukee 

Iowa W.  M.  Bbardshbar Ames 

Minnesota George  B.  Aiton Minneapolis 

Missoari     John  R.  Kirk Jefferson  City 

Nonh  Dakota W.  L.  Stockwell Grafton 

Sooth  Dakota Frank  Crane Watertown 

Nebraska *. Carroll  G.  Pbarsb Omaha 


10  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

Directors  by  'Eit^Wo'Ur^cantinutd 

WgsterH  Division 

Montana J.  P.  Hshdihcks Butte 

Wyoming Estbllk  Rbkl Washington,  D.  C. 

Colorado L.C.  Grbbnlkb Denver 

New  Mexico Mrs.  E.  R.  Jackson Silver  City 

Arizona F.  S.  Harford Prescott 

Utah J.  M.  Tannbr Logan 

Nevada. J.  E.  Stubbs Reno 

Idaho J.  C  Black Albion 

Washington O.  C.  Whitnbv Taooma 

Oregon J.  H.  Ackbrman Portland 

California ElmbrE.  Brown Berkeley 

DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 

National  Council 

A.  R.  TAYLOR Presidtnt Emporia,  Kan, 

JAMES  H.  VAN  SICKLE Vict- President Denver,  Colo. 

Miss  BETTIE  A.  DUTTON Secretary Cleveland,  O. 

JOHN  DEWEY Executive  Committee Chicago.  111. 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER Executive  Committee New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  H.  JONES Executive  Committee Cleveland.  O. 

Kindergarten 

Mrs.  MARIA  KRAUSBOELTE President New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miss  FLORENCE  LAWSON Vice-President Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Miss  MARY  F.  HALL Secretary Spencer,  N.  Y.. 

Elementary 

WILLIAM  N.  HAILMANN President Dayton,  O. 

J.W.  CARR Vice-President Anderson,  Ind. 

Miss  E.  V.  BROWN Secretary Washington,  D.  C. 

Secondary 

EDWARD  F.  HERMANNS President Denver,  Colo. 

W.  F.WEBSTER Vice-President Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FREDERICK  H.  CLARK Secretary San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Higher 

ROBERT  B.  FULTON     President University,  Miss. 

ELMER  E.  BROWN Vice-President Berkeley,  Cal. 

G.  A.TAWNEY Secretary Beloit,Wis. 

Normal 

THEODORE  B.  NOSS President California,  Pa. 

Miss  MARION  BROWN     ..   Vice  President    New  Orleans,  La. 

J.  N.  WILKINSON Secretary Emporia,  Kan. 

Superintendence 

E.  H.MARK President Louisville,  Ky. 

G.H.CONLEY ' First  Vice-President Boston.  Mass. 

A.  T.BARRETT Second  Vice-President Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

J.  H.  VAN  SICKLE Secretary Denver,  Colo. 

Manual  and  Industrial 

JUDSONE.  HOYT President Menomonie,  Wis. 

Miss  PERLA  G.  BOWMAN Vice-President Columbus,  O. 

CHARLES  A.  BENNETT Secretary Peoria,  III. 

Art 

WILLIAM  A.  MASON President Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHARLES  F.  WHEELOCK Vice-President Albany,  N.  Y. 

Miss  M.  A.  WOODMANSEE Secretary Dayton,  O. 

Miss  HARRIET  CECIL  M AGEE Executive  Committee Oshkosh.  Wis. 

Miss  GERTRUDE  EDMUND , .     Executive  Committee Lowell,  Mass. 

LANGDON  S.  THOMPSON Executive  Committee Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 


II 


Musio 

P.CHAVDEN....    Prtsident 

Miss  MARY  A.  GRANDY VictPrtsidtnt. 

Hiss  ELEANOR  M.  JOY Secretary 


Business 

ALLAN  DAVIS President 

LO.CRISSY First  Vice-President 

COURT  r.  WOOD Second  Vice-President, 

W.  C.  STEVENSON •. . .     Secretary 

CARL  C.  MARSHALL. Chairman  Executive  Committee . 


ChUd  Study 

WILLS.MONROE President 

REL^EN  POST  H  ALLECR Vice-President 

Mas.  ALICE  W.  COOLEY Secretary 

Fhysioal  Training 

GEORGE  W.   FITZ President 

WILLIAM  O.  KROHN First  Vice-President, . . . 

Miss  ELLEN  LbGARDE Second  Vice-President. 

Miss  REBECCA  STONEROAD Secretary 


Quincy,  111. 
Springfield,  MaM. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Emporia,  Kan. 
BatUe  Creek,  Mich. 


Westfield  Mass. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
Hospital,  111. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Boienoe 

CHARLES  NEWELL  COBB President Albany,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  H.  TUTTLE Vice-President Chariottesville,  Va. 

CHARLES  J.  LING Secretary Denver,  Colo. 

School  Administration 

EF.BRADT President Ishpeming,  Mich. 

CHARLES  BULKLEY  HUBBELL. First  Vice-President New  York,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  F.HUGHES Second  Vice-President Utica,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  S.  MACK Third  Vice-President Aurora,  111. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  BRUCE Secretary Milwaukee,  Wis. 

P.  N.  SIGLER Chairman  Executive  Committee. . . .  Dayton,  O. 

Iiibrary 

LD.HARVEY President Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.  H.  VAN  SICKLE. Vice-President Denver,  Colo. 

Miss  MYRTILLA  AVERY Secretary Albany,  N.  Y. 

Deaf,  Blind,  eto. 

JOSEPH  C.  GORDON President Jacksonville,  111. 

Mis.  JENNIE  BRIGHT  HOLDEN V..Pres,  Subdept.for  the  Deaf San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FRANK  H.  HALL V.-Pres,  Subdept,  for  tho  Blind. . . .  Jacksonville,  111. 

A.  E.  OSBORNE V.-Pres.  Smbdept,for  Ment,  Deficient  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 

Miss  MARY   McOOWEN Secretary Chicago,  lU. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


OFFICERS  FOR  1899-1900 


O.T.CORSON 

IRWIN  SHEPARD 
C.  G.  PEARSE 


GENERAL   ASSOCIATION 

President Columbus,  O. 

Secretary Winona,  Minn. 

Treasurer Omaha,  Neb. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


E.  Oram  Lytb,  Mlllenville,  Pa. 
J.  A.  FosHAY,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
H.  M.  Slauson»  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
E.  B.  McElrov,  Eugene,  Ore. 
J.  P.  Hendricks,  Butte,  Mont. 
J.  M.  Grkbn,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


W.  H.  Bartholomew,  Louisville,  Ky. 
W  A.  Bell,  Yellow  Springs,  O. 
W.  F.  Slaton,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
L.  W.  BucHHOLZ,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Mrs.  Gaston  Boyd,  Newton,  Kan. 
George  H.  Conlby,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

{S^^Art,  /F,  sec,  g,  of  the  eonstttution.) 

Albert  G.  Lane Chairman Chicago,  HI. 

Nicholas  Murray  Bittler Secretary New  York,  N.  Y. 


J.  Ormond  Wilson Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  July,  1900 

F.  Loins  Soldan St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  July,  1901 

Nicholas  Murray  BtnxER New  York,  N.  Y Term  expires  July,  1909 

AlbertG.  Lane Chicago,  111 Term  expires  July,  1903 

O.  T.  Corson Columbus,  O E.v  ofiicio 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

(See  Art,  /K,  sees,  2  and  lit  of  the  eonstttution.') 

O.  T.  Corson President Columbus,  O. 

E.  Oram  Lyte First  Vice-President Millersville,  Pa. 

C.  G.  Pearse Treasurer Omaha,  Neb. 

A.  G.  Lane Chairman  Board  of  Trustees. . .  Chicago,  111. 

W.  T.  Harris Member  by  election Washington,  D.  C. 


Irwin  Shbpard Secretary. 


Winona,  Minn. 


O.  T.  Corson,  Columbus,  O. 
E.  Oram  Lyte,  Millersville,  Pa. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Directors  ex  officio 
(See  y<r/.  IV^  sec.  2,  of  the  constitution.) 

C.  G.  Peakse,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Albert  G.  Lane,  Chicago,  111. 
Irwin  Shbpard,  Winona,  Minn. 


Iiife  Directors 

(See  Art.  IV^  sec.  2^  of  the  constitution.) 

Bicknell,  Thomas  W.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Canfield,  James  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Board  ok  Education,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Dougherty,  Newton  C,  Peoria,  111. 

Buti.br,  Nicholas  Murray,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Fairchild,  George  T.,  Berea,  Ky. 
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Iiife  'DiTeOtOTS,—coHiiMued, 


G%t«FTT.  W.  R.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
GcvT,  Aabon,  Denver,  Colo. 
GiUHAM,  H.  A.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 
Gkeexwood,  J.  M.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hau.,  Caleb  G.,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Hawus,  W.  T.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hlttt.  Maky  H.,  Bosttm,  Mass. 

jE*rrT,  A.  v.,  Abilene,  Kan. 

Lax£,  Albert  G.,  Chicago,  111. 

L^Ti.  £.  Oram,  Millersville,  Pa. 

Mabble,  Albekt  p.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Makshall,  T.  Mabcellus,  Glenville,  W.  Va. 

Pabkeb,  Charles  I.,  South  Chicago,  111. 

Phelf*,  W.  F..  Si.  Paul,  Minn. 


Pickard,  Josiak  L.,  Iowa  City,  la. 
Pike,  Joshua,  Jerseyville,  III. 
RrcHARDS,  Zalmon,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sheldon,  W.  £.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Skinner,  Charles  R.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Smart,  James  H.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
SoLDAN,  F.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Stratton,  C.  C,  University  Park,  Ore. 
Taylor,  A.  R.,  Emporia,  Kan. 
Teachers'  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
White,  Charles  G.,  I^ke  Linden,  Mich. 
White,  E.  E.,  Columbus,  O. 
Wilson,  J.  Ormond,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Directors  by  Election 
North  Atlantic  Division 


Miiee John  S.  Locke 

New  Hampshire Channing  Folsom 

VennonL Mason  S.  Stone 

Massachusetts Will  S.  Monroe 

RhpxSe  Island George  E.  CnintcH 

CoBofcticut C.  N.  Kendall 

Ne»  York Augustus  S.  Downing. 


Sbco 

Dover 

Montpelier 

Westfield 

Providence 

New  Haven 

New  York 


Ne»  Jersey H.  Brewster  Willis New  Brunswick 


South  Atlantic  Division  . 

PeoasyN-ania H.  W.  Fisher Pittsburg 

Dcbware A.  H.  Berun Wilmington 

Maryland E.  B.  Prbttyman  Baltimore 

Di«na  of  Columbia W.  B.  Powell Washington 

Virjiaia E.  C.  Glass Lynchburg 

West  Vitifinia J.N.  Dbahl Claude 

N«inh  Carolina  .  E.  A.  Alderman Chapel  Hill 

South  Carolina F.  C.  Woodward Columbia 

Florida W.  N.  Shbats Tallahassee 

South  Central  Division 

Keaiucky McHbnry  Rhoads Frankfort 

Tcnocssee H.  C.  Weber Nashville 

Atlanta 

Birmingham 

University 

New  Orleans 

Fort  Worth 

Norman 


Georgia William  M.  Slaton 

Alahana J.  H.  Philups 

Musissippi R.  B.  Fulton 

Louuiana Warren  Easton 

Texas Alexander  Hogg  , . . 

Oklahoma David  R.  Bovd 

Arkansas , 


J.  R.  Rightsell Little  Rock 


Indian  Territory W.  A.  Caldwell  , 


Muskogee 


North  Central  Division 


Ohio J.  A.  Shawan Columbus 

Indiana J.  W.  Carr Anderson 

Illinois J.  H.  C01.UNS Springfield 

Michigan D.  W.  Springer Ann  Arbor 

Wisooosin L.  D,  Harvey Madison 

Iowa W.  M.  Beardshrar Ames 

Minnesoca F.V.Hubbard Red  Wing 

Missouri W.  T.  Carrincton Jefferson  City 

North  Dakota W.  E.  Hoov-er Park  River 

South  Dakota Frank  Crane Watertown 

Nebraska J.  H.  Miller Lincoln 

Kaasas Frank  R.  Dyer Wichita 
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Directors  by  Election— rtf»/<ff«#i/ 

Western  Division 

Montana Samuel  D.  Lakgbnt Butte 

Wyoming Estkllk  Rbel. Wafthins^ton,  D.  C. 

Colorado L.  C.  Grkbnlsk  Denver 

New  Mexico Mrs.  E.  R.  Jackson Silver  City 

Arizona F.  A.  Coolsy  Tucson 

Utah F.  B.Cooper Salt  Lake  City 

Nevada J.  E.  Stubbs Reno 

Idaho J.  W.  Daniels Boiae 

Washington O.  C.  WHrrNBV Tacoma 

Oregon E.  D.  Resslbb  Eugene 

California John  Swett Martinez 

DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 

National  Council 

F.  LOUIS  SOLD  AN President St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ELMER  E.  BROWN Vice-President Berkeley,  Cal. 

Miss  BETTIE  A.  DUTTON Secretary Qeveland,  O. 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER Executive  Committee New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miss  LUCIA  STICKNEY Executive  Committee Cincinnati,  O. 

ELMERE.BROWN Executive  Committee Berkeley,  Cal. 

Kindersarten 

Mrs.  KR  AUS -  BOELTE President New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miss  ANNA  STOYALL Vice-President San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Miss  ELLA  C.  ELDER Secretary Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Elementary 

Miss  N.  CROPSEY President Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.W.DINSMORE Vice-President Beatrice,  Neb. 

Miss  BETTIE  A.  DUTTON Secretary Qeveland,  O. 

Secondary 

E.  W.COY President Cincinnati,  O. 

G.B.MORRISON Vice-President Kansas  City,  Mo. 

H.  L.  BOLTWOOD Secretary Evanston,  111. 

Higher 

JEROME  H.  RAYMOND President Morgantown,  W.  Va 

WILLIAM  F.  KING Vice-President Mt.  Yemon,  la. 

OSCAR  J.CRAIG Secretary Missonla,  Mont. 

Normal 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL. President New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miss  N.  CROPSEY Vice-President Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CHARLES  C.  VAN  LIEW Secretary Chico,  Cal. 

Superintendence 

A.  S.  DOWNING President New  York,  N.  Y. 

G.  R.  GLENN First  Vice-President Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.A.SHAWAN Second  Vice-President Columbus,  O. 

C.  M,  JORDAN Secretary Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Manual 

CHARLES  H.  KEYES President Hartford,  Conn. 

CHARLES  A.  BENNETT Vice-President Peoria,  111. 

L.  A.  BUCHANAN Secretary Stockton,  Cal. 

Art 

Miss  FRANCES  E.  RANSOM President New  York,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  T.  ARDLEY Vice-President Berkeley,  Cal. 

Miss  MARY  A.  WOODMANSEE Secretary Dayton,  O. 

WILLIAM  A.  MASON Executive  Committee Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Ma«io 

HERBERT  GRIGGS Pr*sid§nt.,: Denver,  Colo. 

Mw.  GERTRUDE  B.  PARSONS Vice-President Los  Aneeles,  Cal. 

Mks.  CONSTANCE  B.  SMITH Secretary Jacksonville,  111. 

Business 

CARL  C  MARSHALL President Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

If.  B.  WICKS Vice-President PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

I.O.CRISSY         Secretary Albany,  N.  Y. 

W.  C.  STEVENSON Chairman  Executive  Committee ....  Emporia,  Kan. 

OhUd  Study 

FREDERIC  L.  BURK President Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

•LOUIS  H.  GALBREATH Vice-President Charleston,  111. 

Miss  CELESTIA  S.  PARRISH Secretary Lynchburg,  Va. 

Fhysioal  Training 

GEORGEW.FITZ President Cambridge,  Mass. 

W.O.KROHN First  Vice-President Hospital,  111. 

Miss  ELLEN  LB  GARDE Second  Vice-President Providence,  R.  L 

Miss  MABEL  PRAY Secretary Toledo,  O. 

Boienoe 

GiX)RGE  MANN  RICHARDSON President Stanford  Univ.,  Cal. 

CHAR LES  WILLIAM  DABNEY Vice-President Knoxville,  Tenn. 

CH A RLES  B.  WILSON Secretary Westfield,  Mass. 

School  Administration 

E.E.BARTHELL Prrsident Nashville,  Tenn. 

THOMAS  M.  GAFNEY First  Vite-President Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WILUAM  F.  BRADT Second  Vice-President Ishpeming,  Mich. 

WILU AM  GEORGE  BRUCE Secretary Milwaukee,  Wis. 

CHARLES  CASS  ATT  D  AVI  S Chairman  Executive  Committee ....  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Library 

SHERMAN  WILLIAMS President Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mas.  HARRIET  CHILD  WADLEIGH. . .     Vice-President Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Miss  ELIZABETH  SKINNER Secretary Denver,  Colo. 

Deaf,  Blind,  etc. 

WARRING  WILKINSON President Berkeley,  Cal. 

Miss  MARY  McCOWAN V,-Pres.  Subde^t.  for  the  Deaf. Chicago,  111. 

£DW  A  RD  E.  ALL  EN V,-  Pres,  Subdept.  for  the  Blind Overbrook,  Pa. 

ARTHUR  C.  ROGERS V,-Pres,  Subde^t,  for  Ment,  Deficient  Faribault,  Minn. 

EDWARD  ALLAN  FAY Secretary Washington,  D.  C. 

Indian  Education 

Majoi  R-  H.  PRATT President Carlisle,  Pa. 

FRANK  AVERY Vice-President Crow  Creek,  S.  D. 

EDGAR  A.  ALLEN Secretary Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


•Deceased. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 

TO   THE 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

July  i,  1898,  to  July  i,  1899 
MEETING  AT  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


I.  C.  McNeill,  Treasurer,  in  aooount  with  the  National  Educational  Association 

Dr. 
To  balance  from  last  report : 

In  Union  National  Bank  of  Denver,  unavailable $    132.33 

Cash  in  hand  available  3,069.68 


$  a,aoi.9i 

To  cash  memberships,  Washington  meeting^ z>7S3*75 

To  delayed  receipts,  Milwaukee  meeting,  1897-98 397.cx> 

To  memberships  collected  by  railway  and  steamship  lines 18,235.00 

To  receipts  from  Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary: 

Memberships  and  enrollments $3,398.07 

Back  volumes  sold 406.70 

Committee  reports  and  miscellany 119.89 


3,934.66 

To  income  from  Board  of  Trustees 3,086.68 

To  income  from  copyrights .- 74»io 

To  miscellaneous  memberships 4.00 

$38,567.10 

Cr. 

By  expenses.  Board  of  Trustees : 

J.  N.  Wilkinson,  investigating  bonds  (913)* $      33.64 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  services  as  custodian  (886) 100.00 

American  Colonization  Society,  rent  of  depository  (853,  883,  888,  914)  100.00 

$     333.64 

By  expenses  of  meetings : 

Columbus  meeting.  Department  of  Superintendence  (903) 1x8.00 

Washington  meeting,  departments  (855) : 

Kindergarten $    9.40 

Elementary 10.50 

Secondary 25.00 

Higher 24.28 

Normal 11.35 

Manual  and  Industrial 33.00 

Art 23.90 

Music         25.00 

Business 24.74 

Child  Study    21.35 

Physical  Training 25.00 

Science 25.00 

School  Administration 57<50 

Library 25.00 

Deaf,  Blind,  etc 14.00 


343.92 


*  The  numbers  in  marks  of  parenthesis  refer  to  the  orders  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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State  managers  (856),  Washington  meeting: 

Alabama 

Arizona , 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut I 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas .>......    

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Musouri . . . . 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakou 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania,  Western 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Tennessee,  1896-97 

Utah 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  (901) 


90.00 
2.X0 
20.00 
19.64 
aa.as 
ao.oo 
ZO.50 
18.00 
18.00 
ao.oo 
ao.00 
ao.oo 
19. 50 
30.00 
ao.oo 
17.05 
9.00 
ao.oo 
8.75 

19.75 
ao.oo 
19.00 
ao.oo 
4.00 
ao.oo 
19.05 
90.00 
19.50 
14.95 
41.55 

8.45 
7.00 

19.45 

9O.0O 
19.00 
18.00 

19.55 
Z9.OO 
19.50 
90.00 
90.00 


Clerks,  Washington  meeting : 

One  assistant  treasurer  and  twenty-seven  clerks  (854) $    886.35 

Two  Secretary*s  derks  (854,  865) 31.00 

One  President's  clerk  (864) 30.00 


Stenographers,  Washington  meeting : 
One  official  stenographer  (858)  . . 
One  assistant  stenographer  (868) 


$ 


11750 
1500 


Stationery  and  printing,  Washington  meeting : 

Official  programs  (866) $    100.00 

Miscellaneous  programs  and  reports  (869) 960.95 

Circulars,  etc  (876) 54.25 

Platform  tickets  (873) 1.50 

Memorandum  blanks  (862)  11.00 

Miscellaneous  stationery  (861,  874,  875) 98.51 


Miscellaneous,  Washington  meeting : 

Refunded  memberships  (856) 

Messenger  (867) 

Telephone  (870) , 

Freight,  etc  (871) 


$ 


40.00 
8.00 
2.00 
18.93 


731.84 


947-35 


133.50 


4555' 


68.92 


$  3,091.08 
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By  expense,  special  committees : 

Committee  on  Uniform  Financial  Reports,  C.  G.  Pterse  (908) 

Normal •  School  G>mmittee : 

N.  C.  Schaeffer  (903) $      32.95 

A.  G.  Boyden  (904) 47*68 

R.  G.  Boone  (907) 30.8a 

Z.  X.  Snyder  (905,  9x8) z89.oa 

H.  H.  Seerley  (906,  993) ...   .  62.40 

P.  M.  McMuny  (9x2,  925) xio.00 


Gxnmittee  on  Colle^*  Entrance  Requirements : 

William  Carey  Jonea  (999) $     50.00 

Charles  H.  Thurber  (9x7) 49«9o 

A.  F.  Nightingale  (926) 35.85 

William  H.  Smiley  (927) 19.75 

B.  A.  Hinsdale  (928) 20.25 

J.  Remsen  Bishop  (930) 2x.oo 

Paul  H.  Hanus  (93X) 6x.oo 

Henry  B.  Fine  (932) 62.76 

George  B.  Aiton  (933)  22.75 

W.  H.  Butts  (934) X4.90 

C  W.  GUbert  (935) 40.00 


By  expenses,  Elxecutive  Committee : 
E.  Oram  Lyte.  President: 
Traveling  (879,  890,  938) 
Telegrams  (938) 


223.46 
39-74 


J.  M.  Greenwood,  Vice-President: 

Traveling  (863,  88x,  899)   $ 

Office  expense,  postage,  etc  (863)  


I.  C.  McNeill,  Treasurer: 

Traveling  (860,  891, 924). 

Office  expense,  postage,  etc.  (860,  89X,  924) 


A.  G.  Lane,  chairman  Board  of  Trustees : 

Traveling  (882,  900) $ 

Telegrams  and  postage  (900) 

By  premium  on  Treasurer's  bond  (877) 

By  expenses,  volumes,  proceedings,  circulars,  etc. : 

The  University  of  Chicago,  printing  5,500  copies  of  volume  (9x5,  887) 

Reprints,  postage,  etc.  (9x6,  937,  940) 

W.  H.  McLean,  expressage  (895) 

United  States  Elxpress  Company  (893,  909,  922,  936,  939) 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  freight  (852,  898) ..>. 

Jones  &  Kroeger,  printing  circulars,  etc.  (92X,  892) 

American  Book  Company,  reports  of  Committee  of  Ten  (940) 

By  transfer  to  permanent  funds  (878, 894,  897,  943)  

By  Secretary's  office : 

Salary  August  x,  X898,  to  May  x,  X899  (885,  896,  920) 

Office  expense  (872,  880,  884,  889,  910,  9xx,  9x9,  92X,  939) : 

Postage % 

Telegrams 

Express  and  freight 

Stenographer  and  clerks 

Traveling 

Stationery  and  miscellaneous 


$ 

155.13 

26.65 

$ 

"9.35 

77.40 

$ 

"3-57 

3.55 

469.78 

134.97 

91.53 

5a5.45 
275.21 
118.44 


7.00 


465.X7 


398.  x6 


$     263.20 


Z8X.78 


189.75 


XX7.X2 


$  4,968..4X 

959.92 

x.629.75 

14X.34 

5.79 
322.72 

15.90 


$  3,000.00 


870.33 


751-85 
50.00 


6*634.83 

ZOfOOO.OO 


1,538.38 


Office  fixtures  for  Secretary  (9x0,  9xx) 


4,538.38 
144.45 


Total 


$26,0x0.92 
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SUMMABY 

B7  KMaJ  disbursed  as  above $36^x0.99 

Bf  balance  : 

f  Is  Unioa  National  Bank  of  Denver,  unavailable $       66.19 

Cash  in  hand,  available 9,489.99 


9,556.  X  8 

$28,567.xo 

Respectfully  submitted,  • 

I.  C.  McNeill, 

Treaturer^  National  Educational  Association, 

West  Superior,  Wis.,  June  97,  1899. 
T*  Board  af  Tirustees^  National  Educational  Association: 

1  bereby  certify  that  I  have  penonally  examined  the  books  of  I.  C.  NcNeill,  Treasurer,  and  have  com- 
pared tbem  with  the  orders  issued  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  receipts  for  bills  paid,  and 
iad  them  axid  this  report  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

(Signed)        Oscar  Halvorsen, 

Accountant. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  this  97th  day  of  June,  1899. 

(Signed)        Leona  Pinkham, 

Notary  Public. 

tTbe  Union  National  Bank  of  Denver  declared  two  dividends  of  5  per  cent,  each,  leaving  the  above 


THIRTEENTH    ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


TV  tke  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  presents  the  following  report  of  the  Permanent  Fund  of  the  National  Ekiucational 
Association,  and  its  income,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899 : 

Permanent  Fund,  July  i,  1898: 

Mortgages  on  real  estate $  8,000.00 

Kansas  school  an  i  municipal  bonds     33i737>oo 

Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Missouri  school  bonds 20,500.00 

Cash  on  hand  for  investment 9,763.00 


$64»ooOaOO 

Cash  received  from  I.  C.  McNeill,  Treasurer,  transferred  to  Permanent  Fund  from 

proceeds  of  the  Washington  meeting  and  from  income  of  Permanent  Fund. . . .  10,000.00 


Total  in  Permanent  Fund,  July  x,  1899 $74,000.00 

In  the  following  items: 

Mortgages  on  real  estate $az,ooo.oo 

Kansas  school  and  municipal  bonds 37,000.00 

Illinois,  Inditma,  and  Missouri  school  bonds 19,500.00 


Total $67,590.00 

Cash  on  hand  for  investment 6,500.00 

Total $74,000.00 

INVESTMENTS 

Inrestment  July  x,  1898 $61,937.00 

Bonds  paid  during  the  year : 

Clark,  No.  49 $     500.00 

Clark,  No.  60 xoo.oo 

Crawford,  No.  xao    300.00 

Decatur,  No.  35 440.00 

Ellis,  No.  14 800.00 

Ellis,  No.  44 800.00 

Ellis,  No.  x8 350.00 

Mitchell,  No.  106 475«oo 

Phillips,  No.  63 973.00 

Sheridan,  No.  99 xoo.oo 

Smith,  No.  X09 400.00 

Pratt,  No.  39 500.00 

Mitchell,  No.  44 500.00 

Ness,  No.  4z 900.00 

Eudora  City,  No.  7 xoo.oo 


Investments  during  the  year — real-estate  mortgages : 

No.  5x36  Hibbard  avenue,  Chicago $  5,000.00 

No.  438  West  Adams  street,  Chicago 8,000.00 


6.737-00 
$54,500.00 


13,000.00 


Total  investment  July  x,  X899 $67,500.00 
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INCOME  STATEMENT 

KBCSIPTS 

Receipts  from  interest $  3,i64.X3 

DISBURSBMBMTS 

Paid  exchange  for  coupon  collections $       xo.oo 

Paid  express  charges  on  bonds 7.45 

Paid  rent  of  box.  Merchants*  Safe  Deposit  Ca,  Chicago xo.oo 

Paid  attoraey's  fee  —  Bentley  &  Hatfield 50.00 

Total $       77-45 

Paid  I.  C.  McNcUI.  Treasurer 3,086.68 

Total $  3>x64.x3 


SCHEDULE 


OF  SECURITIES  AND  BONDS  BELONGING  TO  THE  PERMANENT  FUND  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  JULY  i,  1899 


KANSAS  SCHOOL  BONDS 


County 

Number 

of  school 

district 

Amount 

Rate  of 
interest, 
percent. 

Interest 
payable 

Bond  due 

When  purchased 

Barton 

Cowky      - 

Gai6e!d* 

Greenwood 

Ness 

Ness 

Nocton 

Osborne    - 

Reno    • 

Reno 

Washington  * 

66 

143 
24 

3 

41 
70 

95 

5a 

SI 
139 

136 

$    330 

1^ 

aoo 
900 
soo 
900 
310 
x,ooo 

300 

soo 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

Jan*y  and  July 

1 

Duary,  1900 
ily  X,  1901 
luary,  19x0 
uly,  1899 
uly,  1903 
uly,  1903 
uly,  1903 
uly,  1899 
uly, X903 
nuary,  1903 
[uly,  X898 

Februarys  34,  1893 
February  34,  1893 
February  14,  1890 
Decembier  33,  XB89 
February  34,  1893 
February  34,  1893 
January  30,  1893 
September  3o,  1887 
NoYcmber  15,  1887 
January  30.  1893 
February  34,  1893 

$4,700 

*  Interest  or  principal  in  default. 


KANSAS,  COimrV  AND   MUNICIPAL  BONDS 


County 


Oood 
Doogl 


Gnnt* 
Hodgeman 
fiuagman   • 
Lane*     - 
Marion* 
Mcpherson 


Reno* 


Kind  of  bond 


Cit^  of  Concordia 
Eudora  City 

County 

County 

Aid  boxKlH 

County 

City  of  Marion 

Sharp's  Creek  Tp. 

CaneyTp. 

Cinr  of  Sooth 

Hutchinson 

With  Bentley  & 

Hatfield,  Widtiu, 

Kan. 


Bond 
Nos. 


35  to  40 
8  to  90 

47,48 

X 

t  to  7 
XX  to  13 

z 

X 

x,a 
x.a 


$92,300 


Rate 

of  in- 

Amount 

terest, 

per 

cent. 

$3,000 

6 

x,300 

6 

3,000 

6 

x,ooo 

6 

7,000 

6 

3.000 

6 

x,ooo 

sM 

x,ooo 

6 

x.ooo 

6 

x,ooo 

7 

x,ooo 

Interest 
payable 


Jan'v  and  July 
March 

Jan'y  and  July 

Jan'y  and  1  uly 

Jan*y  31  and  July 

ian*y  and  July 
far.  and  Sept. 
Jan'y  and  July 
Apru  and  Oct. 

Feb.  and  Aug. 

Judgment 
obtained 


Bond  due 


h 


uly  X,  19x8 

ne  due  each 

year  March  i 

Feb.  X930 

July  X,  1919 

Aug.  3x,  1919 

July,  X918 

March  x,  1900 

Sept.  X,  X9X6 

Oct.  X,  X9x6 

April,  X908 


When 
purchased 


Sept.  34,  1895 
Sept.  X,  1893 

Jtine  X,  X89X 
Sept.  X,  X893 
Dec.  3,  X894 
Oct.  7,  X890 
Oct.  7,  X890 
Dec.  13,  X895 
Dec.  X3, 1895 

Sept.  X,  1893 
March  S,  X890 


*  Infecest  xu  principal  in  default. 
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ILUNOIS,   INDIAKA,   AND  MISSOUU   SCHOOL  BONDS 


County 


iackson^  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Foblesville,  Ind. 

DeKalb,  111. 

Cook,  Village  of  Morgan  Park,  111. 
Lemont,  111.,  School  Mos.  4,  6,  8,  zs, 
X4,  x6,  x8,  ao,  aa,  34,  30,  3a      - 


RBAL  BSTATB 

Providence  real  estate,  first  mortgage 
First  mortgage,  19x9  Wabash  ave., 

Chicago  -        .        .        -        - 
First  mortgage,  5136  Hibbard  ave., 

Chicago 

First  mortgage,  428  W.  Adams  St., 

Chicago 


Amount 


$a,ooo 
5,000 
3.000 
3.500 

6,000 

$19,500 


$3,000 

5,000 

5/xx) 

8,000 

$ax,ooo 


Rate  of 

interest, 

per 

cent. 


5 
5 

5 
5 


6 
5 
5 

6 


Interest 
payable 


\ 


an'y  and  July 
an*v  and  July 
April  X 
March  and  Sept. 


June  and  Dec 

I   May  and  Nov.  x 
May  and  Nov.  x 
May  and  Nov.  i 
Mar.  and  S^t.  X5 


Bond  due 


iqox 
1900 
.         '  '900 
Sept.,  1905 
Issue  $16,000, 
$1000  due  each 
year,  June  x 


May  I,  X903 

Nov.  X,  X903 

March  15, 1904 


When 
purchased 


Majr  7,  X896 
April  ao,  1896 
April  ao,  X896 
Oct.  I,  S894 

Nov.  x8,  1897 


May,  X885 
May  X,  X898 
Oct.  31, 1898 
March  X5, 1899 


RECAPITULATION 

Mortgages  on  real  estate $ax,ooo 

Kansas  school  and  municipal  bonds ^ 37,000 

Illinois,  Itidiana,  and  Missouri  school  bonds x9»5oo 

Cash  on  hand  for  investment 6,500 

Total  Permanent  Fund $74,000 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Albbrt  G.  Lanb,  Chairman, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butlbr, 
F.  Louis  Soldan, 
E.  Oram  Lyte, 

TntsUes, 

The  foregoing  seairities  were  examined  at  the  Merchants'  Safety  Deposit  Vaults,  Chicago,  September 

XX,  X899,  and  I  certify  that  the  thirteenth  annual-  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  a  correct  statement  of 

the  investments  belonging  to  the  Permanent  Fund  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  the  custody 

of  A.  G.  Lane,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

(Signed)        L.  D.  Harvby. 


JOURNAL  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

OP  THE 
THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  JULY  11-14,  1899 


FIRST  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS 
OPENING  SESSION.  — Tuesday,  July  ii,x^-  m. 

The  association  met  in  Hazard's  Pavilion,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  F.  Q. 
Story,  chairman  of  the  Local  Executive  Committee,  Los  Angeles. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  Charles  Clark  Pierce,  of  Memorial  Baptist  Church. 

Music  —  *' N.  £.  A.  March,".  Mackentie  (composed  by  a  Los  Angeles  high-school 
student) — rendered  by  the  Woman's  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harley  Ham- 
ilton. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  Hon.  Henry  T.  Gage,  governor  of  California, 
on  behalf  of  the  state ;  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
on  behalf  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  state  ;  Professor  Elmer  E.  Brown,  University 
of  California,  state  director,  on  behalf  of  the  state  management ;  Hon.  Fred  Eaton,  mayor 
of  Los  Angeles,  on  behalf  of  the  municipality ;  and  J.  A.  Foshay,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Los  Angeles,  on  behalf  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  city. 

The  conduct  of  the  meeting  was  then  transferred  to  Dr.  E.  Oram  Lyte,  President  of 
the  National  Educational  Association. 

Responses  to  the  addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  N.  C.  Dougherty,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Peoria,  III.;  Emerson  E.  White,  Columbus,  O.;  and  J.  H.  Phillips,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

John  Swett,  of  California,  was  then  introduced,  and  spoke  as  a  representative  of 
national  educational  interests,  both  past  and  present. 

Music  —  Overture,  "Don  Juan,"  Motart — by  the  Woman's  Orchestra. 

President  E.  Oram  Lyte  delivered  the  annual  presidential  address. 

The  President  then  announced  the  following  Committee  on  Resolutions : 

Nkholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York,  chairman. 
N.  C  Dougherty,  Illinois.  John  S.  Locke,  Maine. 

R.  B.  Fulton,  Mississippi.  William  E.  Wilson,  Washington. 

Joseph  Swain,  Indiana.  W.  H.  Bartholomew,  Kentucky. 

Music  —  Paraphrase  of  Melody  in  F,  Rubinstein  —  by  the  Woman's  Orchestra. 
Adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION.  —  Tuesday,  July  ii,  8  p.m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  Hazard's  Pavilion  by  President  Lyte. 
Music  by  the  Aoedean  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Parsons. 
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Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  delivered  an  address  on 
"  An  Educational  Policy  for  Our  New  Possessions." 

Music  by  the  Aoedean  Club. 

Henry  S.  Townsend,  inspector  general  of  schools,  Hawaii,  addressed  the  association 
on  the  subject,  "The  Educational  Problem  in  Hawaii." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

SECOND  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS 

THIRD  SESSION.  —  Wednesday,  July  12,  9  130  a.  m. 

The  association  met  in  Hazard's  Pavilion,  President  Lyte  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Romaine  S.  Cantine,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church. 

Music  —  "  Spring  Song,"  Ilenschel — by  Miss  Eisenmayer,  of  Los  Angeles. 

L.  D.  Harvey,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Wisconsin,  delivered  an 
address  on  "  Fundamentals  in  Teaching." 

Mrs.  Helen  Grenfell,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Colorado,  read  an 
address  on  the  subject,  "  Quo  Vadimus?*^ 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Hinemon,  of  Arkansas,  was  introduced  as  the  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Southern  Educational  Association.  He  invited  the  members  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  to  unite  with  the  teachers  of  the  South  in  their  next 
convention  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Superintendent  Frank  Rigler,  Portland,  Ore.',  addressed  the  association  on  "The 
Average  Scholarship  of  the  Average  Pupil." 

Miss  Canady,  of  Los  Angeles,  rendered  a  violin  solo. 

Will  S.  Monroe,  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass.,  spoke  on  "Fatigue  among 
School  Children." 

The  Committee  on  Nominations,  appointed  by  President  Lyte  in  accordance  with 
sec.  I  of  the  By-Laws,  was  announced  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows : 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

Aaron  Govk,  chairman. 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine   John  S.  Locke        Rhode  Island Horace  S.  Tarbell 

New  Hampshire Channing  Folsom        Connecticut E.  N.  Kendall 

Vermont W.  O.  Wheeler       New  York A.  S.  Downing 

Massachusetts Charles  H.  Keyes        New  Jersey J.  H.  Hulsart 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Pennsylvania George  Howell        West  Virginia J.  R.  Trotter 

Delaware A.  H.  Berlin        North  Carolina G.  A.  Grimslee 

Maryland W.  H.  Shelley        South  Carolina F.  Q.  O'Neal 

District  of  Columbia W.B.Powell        Florida William  N.  Sheats 

Virginia E.  C.  Glass 

South  Central  Division 

Kentucky McHenry  Rhoads  Louisiana Warren  Easton 

Tennessee        M.  M.  Ross  Texas G.  T.  Winston 

Georgia W.  F.  Slaton  Oklahoma S.  N.  Hopkins 

Alabama James  K.  Powers  Arkansas George  B.  Cook 

Missts-sippi R.  B.  Fulton  Indian  Territory L.  W.  Williams 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio John  A.  Heizer  Minnesota F.  V.  Hubbard 

Indiana Robert  A.  Ogg  Missouri F.  B.  Tharpe 

Illinois Alfred  Bay liss  North  Dakota J.  G.  Halland 

Michigan D.  W.  Springer  South  Dakota    Miss  Ada  F.  Hatch 

Wisconsin William  George  Bruce  Nebraska J.  W.  Dinsmore 

Iowa H.  E.  Kratz  Kansas J.  W,  Spindler 
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Wtsttrn  Division 

Moataaa. J.  P.  Hendricks        Nevada Thomas  F.  Brown 

Wytmiiac Miss  Elstelle  Reel        Idaho Miss  Doris  McMasten 

G>londo Aaron  Gore       Washington R.  S.  Bingham 

New  Mexico C  M.  Light       Oregon Frank  Rigler 

Amona F.  A.  Q)oley       California J.  W.  McClymonds 

Utah. J.  M.  Tanner 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

FOURTH  SESSION.  — Wednesday,  July  12,  8  p.  m. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  by  President  Lyte. 

Music  —  "Thorough  Brier,"  Tonnah  —  by  Mrs.  Grace  Miltimore  Stivers,  Miss  Abbie 
Gilman,  Mr.  J.  P.  Dupuy,  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrison. 

An  address  on  "The  United  States  Exhibit  at  Paris"  was  delivered  by  Howard  J. 
Rogers,  director  of  education  and  social  economy.  United  States  commission  to  the  Paris 
exposition. 

Music  by  the  quartet. 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  addressed  the  association 
on  **  Art  in  Education." 

Adjourned. 

THIRD  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS 

FIFTH  SESSION.  —Thursday,  July  13,  9 :  30  a.  m. 

hazard's  pavilion 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  R.  S.  Bingham,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Music  by  the  Queen  Vocal  Quartet. 

An  address  on  "The  Religious  Element  in  the  Formation  of  Character"  was  given 
by  Rt.  Rev.  George  Montgomery,  bishop  of  Los  Angeles. 

Professor  G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  University  of  Nebraska,  spoke  on  "  The  Development 
of  Moral  Character." 

"Evolution  and  Ethics"  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Sidney  T.  Skidmore,  City 
Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  H.  Webster,  .superintendent  of  schools,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  addressed  the  asso- 
ciation on  "The  Scholar  and  the  State." 

Adjourned. 

SIMPSON  TABERNACLE 

Vice-President  E.  B.  McElroy,  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  presided. 

Rev.  Warren  F.  Day,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  offered  prayer. 

Vocal  solo  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrison. 

President  R.  B.  Fulton,  University  of  Mississippi,  addressed  the  meeting  on  "  Growth 
of  Confidence  between  High  Schools  and  Colleges." 

Mrs.  Josephine  Heermans,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Classics." 

Vocal  solo  —  "Ninon,"  Tosti — by  Mrs.  Florence  F.  Bruce. 

Frank  J.  Barnard,  superintendent  of  schools,  Seattle,  Wash.,  spoke  on  the  subject, 
"  Let  Pupils  be  so  Classified  as  to  Allow  Unrestricted  Progress  or  Unlimited  Time,  Accord- 
ing to  Ability." 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  J.  W.  McCl3rmonds,  superintendent  of  schools,  Oak- 
land, CaL 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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MINUTES     OF   THE     ANNUAL    BUSINESS     MEETING     OF   THE    ACTIVE 

MEMBERS 

hazard's   pavilion,  THURSDAY,  JULY  1 3,  12  :  20  P.  M. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  active  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Lyte. 

President  Lyte  :  The  first  order  of  business  is  a  communication  from  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Secretary  Shepard  read  the  communication,  as  follows  : 

"The  Board  of  Directors,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  July  ii,  passed  a 
resolution  recommending  to  the  active  members  that  the  following  amendment  be  made 
to  By-Law  No.  i  : 

'*  That  the  last  sentence  which  reads, '  The  meeting  of  active  members  to  nominate 
members  of  the  nominating  committee  shall  be  held  at  2  p.  M.  on  the  second  day  of 
the  meeting,  at  such  place  as  shall  be  announced  in  the  general  program,'  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  phrase  '  at  2  P.  M  on  the  second  day  of  the  meeting,'  and  inserting 
'  at  5  :  30  p.  M.  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting.' " 

President  Lyte  :  The  Secretary  will  be  kind  enough  to  explain  briefly  the  object 
of  this  change,  so  that  the  members  may  vote  intelligently. 

Secretary  Shepard  :  The  by-law  which  it  is  proposed  to  amend  provides  thsit 
the  President  shall,  at  the  third  session  of  each  annual  meeting,  appoint  a  committee  on 
nominations  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  state.  It  also  provides  that  the  active 
members  of  the  several  states  shall  meet  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  second  day  to  nominate  to 
the  President  members  of  the  general  nominating  committee.  Under  the  arrangements 
this  year,  by  which  the  first  session  was  held  at  2  p.  m.,  you  will  clearly  see  that  the 
session  at  which  the  President  is  ordered  to  appoint  the  nominating  con\mittee  was  held 
before  2  p.  m.  on  the  second  day  of  the  meeting,  and  therefore  the  operation  of  the 
by-law  would  be  impossible.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  make  an  arbitrary  change  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  by-law  by  setting  the  meeting  for  the  active  members 
at  5  :  20  p.  M.  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  in  order  that  such  meeting  should  be  held 
before  the  President,  by  the  terms  of  the  by-law,  should  appoint  the  nominating  committee. 
The  change  proposed  brings  the  different  parts  of  the  by-law  into  harmony  and  makes  it 
possible  to  observe  them  all. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio  :  I  move  that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded. 

Mr.  Weber,  of  Tennessee  :  The  by-law  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  nominating  committee  from  each  state,  but  in  fact  we  have  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee named  from  each  state  and  territory. 

Secretary  Shepard  :  The  by-law  reads  "  from  each  state."  It  does  not  read 
"from  each  state  and  territory ;"  but  I  believe  every  territory  has  been  by  custom  repre- 
sented as  well  as  every  state. 

The  President  put  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  the  same  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Weber,  of  Tennessee  :     Do  I  understand  the  word  "  territory  "  is  inserted  ? 

President  Lyte  :    The  word  "territory"  is  not  inserted. 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  Washington :  I  move  that  the  word  "  territory  "  be  inserted,  so 
that  the  by-law  shall  read  "  one  member  from  each  state  and  territory." 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Lyte  :  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  association  thafthe  report  of  the  Treasurer 
be  read  ?  It  is  a  very  interesting  report.  Has  the  report  been  circulated  among  the 
members  ? 
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Mr.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. :  It  has,  and  the  members  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  report. 

/  Mr.  Coy,  of  Ohio :  I  think  we  should  hardly  be  rendered  familiar  enough  with  this 
report  by  simply  having  it  read.  We  need  to  have  it  in  our  hands.  Therefore  I  move 
that  the  reading  of  this  report  be  dispensed  with. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

E.  O.  Vaile,  of  Chicago,  111. :  I  make  a  motion,  in  which  I  am  sure  all  will  concur, 
that  we  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  retiring  Treasurer  for  his  long  and  valuable  services 
to  this  association. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  various  members  and  carried  unanimously  by  a  rising 
vote. 

Preside.nt  Lyte  :  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  by  the  chairman. 

Chairman  A.  <G.  Lane  of  the  Board  of  Trustees :  The  printed  report  is  being 
distributed  to  the  members.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  situation  compared  with  the 
report  made  last  year.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  any  member  of 
the  association  may  wish  to  ask  with  reference  to  it. 

President  Lyte  :  You  have  heard  the  remarks  of  Chairman  Lane  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  This  report  is  also  very  interesting,  and  we  are  all  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  thoroly  into  the  financial  management  of  the  association.  I  myself  have 
examined  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  with  a  good  deal 
of  care,  and  find  that  every  cent  of  the  money  of  the  association  is  fully  accounted  for. 

L.  E.  Wolf,  of  Kansas :  A  year  ago,  when  the  report  was  made,  the  interest  on 
some  of  the  invested  funds  was  in  default.  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  give  Chairman 
Lane  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  condition  of  those  funds  now. 

Chairman  Lane  :  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  amount  of  bonds  that  were  in 
default  of  interest  since  the  last  report.  Quite  a  number  of  them  have  been  paid.  The 
total  amount  which  is  in  default  •f  interest  is  ^9,300;  but  many  of  these  represent 
school  districts  where  there  have  been  changes  of  officers.  In  the  changes  of  officers 
they  have  neglected  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  district. 
We  have  been  able  to  make  collections  on  quite  a  number  of  the  bonds  that  were  in 
default  of  interest.  Recently  we  received  payment  on  some  bonds  that  have '  been  in 
default  three  years.  The  fiscal  agency  at  New  York  failed  to  follow  up  those  cases, 
and  we  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  district  officers  to  reach  them.  In  conferring 
with  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  situation  in  Kansas  we  find  that  there  is  more 
doubt  about  the  bonds  known  as  the  "  Grant  county  bonds "  and  the  '*  Lane  county 
bonds."  The  Board  of  Trustees  accepted  a  compromise  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  South 
Hutchinson.  We  have  a  thousand -dollar  bond  issued  by  that  city.  The  city  of  South 
Hutchinson  was  organized  some  years  ago.  Soon  disasters  befell  their  schoolhouses 
and  public  buildings.  The  result  was  that  they  moved  quite  a  number  of  buildings 
over  into  Hutchinson ;  and  I  am  informed,  and  observed  as  I  passed  thru  there,  that 
all  that  is  left  of  the  city  of  South  Hutchinson  is  three  or  four  salt  plants,  a  few  rail- 
road tracks  leading  to  them,  and  a  few  scattered  houses.  The  information  we  received 
was  such  that  we  voted  to  accept  a  compromise  of  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  on  that  bond. 
In  the  case  of  the  Seward  county  bond  we  obtained  a  judgment  a  year  ago,  and  it  has 
resulted  in  a  compromise  on  the  rate  of  interest,  and  a  provision  by  which  they  have 
agreed  to  levy  an  annual  tax  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
total  indebtedness.  So  that  I  think  we  shall  get  the  full  amount  of  the  principal  in  the 
case  of  the  Seward  county  bond.  In  the  case  of  the  Lane  county  bonds  suit  has  been 
instituted  on  about  thirty  thousand  dollars*  worth  of  those  bonds.  We  did  not  join  in 
the  suit,  but  ultimately  we  will  join  in  it  Our  interests  are  being  looked  after  care- 
fully.   From  the  best  estimate  that  I  can  make,  and  from  reliable  information  obtained. 
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I  do  not  think  there  is  likely  to  be  any  very  considerable  loss  of  the  principal  fund. 
In  some  of  the  counties  in  the  remote  western  part  of  the  state,  where  villages  were 
organized  and  schoolhouses  built,  the  people  have  moved  away,  and  there  is  not  much 
left  excepting  the  schoolhouses,  with  no  one  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds.  We  may 
find  that  it  will  be  some  years  before  we  shall  be  able  to  collect  the  principal.  In  the 
meantime  compromises  have  been  made  on  a  very  low  rate  of  interest,  with  the  hope  that 
we  may  keep  the  bonds  good  until  such  time  as  they  will  be  able  to  pay  them.  These 
investments  were  all  made  some  years  ago,  after  the  Topeka  meeting  in  1886,  and  the 
subsequent  meeting  at  Chicago  in  1887,  when  there  was  quite  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be 
invested.  No  member  of  the  present  Board  of  Trustees  was  a  trustee  at  that  time  ;  but 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  those  who  were  trustees  used  what  they  considered 
due  care  in  these  investments.  They  were  advised  by  the  Kansas  school  people  at  the 
time  that  these  bonds  were  substantial  securities.  That  was  before  the  panic  of  1893. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  such  a  continued  failure  of  crops  that  these  western 
counties  have  defaulted.  I  believe  that  covers  substantially  all  that  can  be  said.  I  will 
simply  say  in  reference  to  the  recent  investments,  which  you  will  see  noted  on  another 
page  of  the  report,  that  they  have  been  made  with  great  care,  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
—  5  per  cent. —  where  the  land  alone,  without  the  buildings,  is  equal  in  value  to  the 
amount  of  the  loan.  The  Board  of  Trustees  is  exercising  the  utmost  care  to  see  that 
every  new  loan  is  made  on  a  conservative  basis  and  without  incurring  any  risk.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  answer  any  other  questions  that  may  be  asked. 

On  motion  of  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indiana,  the  report  was  adopted  without  dissent. 

President  Lyte  :  Before  calling  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
is  there  any  other  miscellaneous  business  to  be  presented  ? 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York  :  I  wish  to  offer  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  active  members  the  following  resolution,  which  was  passed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  on  Tuesday,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  my  friend,  Dr.  White,  of 
Ohio,  is  again  offered  here : 

Resolvtdy  That  the  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association  be  requested  to  send  the  following 
telegram  of  congratulation  on  behalf  of  the  association  to  the  American  delegates  to  the  peace  conference  now 
in  session  at  The  Hague : 

"Andrkw  D.  WmTB, 

Ckairtnan  American  Delegation  to  Peace  Conference^  The  Hague^  Holland: 
**  The  National  Educational  Association,  in  convention  assembled,  tenders  American  delegation  to  peace 
conference  heartiest  congratulations  on  success  which  has  attended  their  noble  efforts  in  behalf  of  principle  of 
arbitration.*' 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  adopted. 

President  Lyte  :  Is  there  any  other  business  to  be  brought  before  the  association 
before  calling  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  which  will  be  the  last 
order  of  business  for  the  morning  ?  The  chair  hears  none.  It  is  then  in  order  to  call 
for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations.     Is  the  committee  ready  to  report  ? 

Superintendent  Gove,  of  Colorado,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
read  the  following 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Nominations,  pursuant  to  call,  met  in  the  Directors*  Room,  Board  of  Trade  Building, 
and  was  called  to  order  at  4  p.  m.,  July  X3,  by  the  chairman,  Aaron  Gove. 

On  motion,  A.  S.  Downing,  of  New  York,  was  made  secretary  of  the  committee. 

Upon  motion,  nominations  were  made  for  the  office  of  President.  John  A.  Heizer,  of  Ohio,  placed 
in  nomination  O.  T.  Corson,  of  Columbus,  O. ;  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Powers,  of  Alabama,  sec- 
onded the  nomination.    By  unanimous  vote  Mr.  Corson  was  nominated  as  President. 

Upon  motion,  the  following  were  chosen  by  ballot  as  Vice-Presidents: 
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First  Vice-President E.  Oram  Lyte Pennsylvania 

Stctnd  Vice  President ^.  A.  FoSHAY California 

Third  Vice-President, H.  M.  Slauson Michigan 

F^rtk  Vice-President E.  B.  McElroy Oregon 

Fifth  Vice-President J.  P.  Hkndricks Montana 

Sixth  Vice-President J.  M.  Grbbn New  Jersey 

Scrrntk  Vice-President W.  H.  Baktholombw Kentucky 

Eiihtk  Vice-President W.  A.  Bbll Ohio 

Si*tk  Vice-President W.  F.  Slaton Georgia 

Tenth  Vice-President L.  W.  BucHMOLZ Florida 

Eleventh  Vice-President Mrs.  Gaston  Boyd Kansas 

Twelfth  Vice-President Gborgb  H.  Conlby Massachusetto 

Upon  motion,  the  committee  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  nominee  for  the  position  of  Treasurer,  and  the 
ftsalt  of  such  ballot  was  the  nomination  of  C.  G.  Pearse,  of  Omaha. 

The  following  persons  were  nominated  as  directors  for  the  ensuing  year : 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine John  S.  Lockb       Rhode  Island Gborgb  E.  Church 

New  Hampshire Channing  Folsom        Connecticut E.  N.  Kbndall 

Vennoat Mason  S.  Stonb       New  York Aiksustus  S.  Downing 

Msisachusetts Will  S.  Monrob       New  Jersey H.  Brbwster  Willis 

South  Atlantic  Division 

P«j»ylvania H.  W.  Fishbr  West  Virginia J.  N.  Dbahl 

Debwe A.  H.  Berlin  North  Carolina E.  A.  Aldbrman 

Maryland E.  B.  Prbttyman  South  Carolina F.  C.  Woodward 

Disiria  of  Columbia W.  B.  Powbll  Florida W.  N.  Shbats 

Virginia "E.  C.  Glass 

South  Central  Division 

Keotocky McHbnry  Rhoads        Louisiana Warrbn  Easton 

Tnoessee H.  C.  Wbber       Texas Alexander  Hogg 

GfOfgia William  M.  Slaton       Oklahoma D.  R.  Boyd 

Alabama J.  H.  Phillips        Arkansas J.  R.  Richtsell 

Mississippi R.  B.  Fulton        Indian  Territory C.  W.  Goodman 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio J.  A.  Shaw  AN       Minnesota F.  V.  Hubbard 

Indiana J.  W.  Carr        Missouri W.  T.  Carrington 

Illinois J.H.Collins       North  Dakota W.  S.  Hoover 

Michigan D.  W.  Springer       South  Dakota Frank  Crane 

Wisconsin L.  D.  Harvey       Nebraska J.  H.  Miller 

Iowa W.  M.  Beardsmbar       Kansas Frank  R.  Dyer 

IVestern  Division 

Montana Samuel  D.  Larcbnt       Nevada J.  £.  Stubbs 

Wyoming Estbllb  Reel       Idaho J.  W.  Daniels 

Oriorado L.  C.  Grbbnleb       Washington O.  C.  Whitney 

New  Mexico Elizabbth  Jackson       Oregon E.  D  Ressler 

Arixooa F.  A.  Cooley       California John  Swett 

Utah F.  B.  Cooper 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  chairman  be  permitted  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  nomination  for  the  direc< 

tonhip  of  any  state  upon  request  of  the  member  of  the  nominating  committee  representing  such  state,  provided 

swh  request  were  made  prior  to  the  report  of  this  committee. 

(Signed)        Augustus  S.  Downing, 

Secretary, 

Mr.  Barnard,  of  Seattle,  Wash.:  I  wish  to  ask  whether  anyone  is  named  as 
director  for  Hawaii. 

Chairman  Gove  :  Your  committee  was  not  authorized  to  nominate  a  director  for 
Hawaii,  because  it  is  not  even  a  territory,  and  there  are  no  provisions  for  colonies. 

Mr.  Barnard  :  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  emphatically  a  believer  in  expansion,  and 
believe  that  expansion  should  be  followed  in  the  matter  of  directors.  I  move,  if  it  is  in 
order,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  amended  by  adding  the  name  of  Professor  M. 
M.  Scott,  of  Honolulu,  to  the  list  of  directors,  as  director  for  Hawaii. 
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Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio :  I  like  expansion  —  in  order.  Our  constitution  and 
by-laws  determine  who  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Directors.  As  you  are  aware,  Con- 
gress has  taken  no  action  as  yet  on  th^  report  organizing  a  government  for  Hawaii,  and 
I  think  under  our  constitution  we  could  not  fill  that  place  until  a  government  is  authorized 
by  Congress  and  the  status  of  Hawaii  determined.  Let  us  wait  a  year,  and  then  we  can 
expand  intelligently. 

President  Lyte  :    Evidently  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barnard  is  not  in  order. 

Dr.  White  :  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions be  accepted  and  approved,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  active  members  electing  the  persons  named  as  officers  of  the  association  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously.  The  Secretary  cast  the  ballot, 
and  the  President  declared  the  persons  named  by  the  nominating  committee  duly  elected 
to  the  respective  offices  for  which  they  were  named. 

President  Lyte  :  With  a  modesty  becoming  to  Ohio,  I  think  the  newly  elected 
President  has  hidden  himself  away.  The  chair  appoints  Dr.  White  to  find  him  and  corn- 
duct  him  to  the  platform. 

Dr.  White  :  Mr.  President,  an  Ohio  man  is  easily  found  when  wanted  to  fill  an 
office  (conducting  the  President-elect  to  the  platform). 

President  Lyte  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
you  a  representative  of  the  Buckeye  State,  large  in  body  and  large  in  heart.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  introducing  your  newly  elected  President,  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  of  Ohio. 

O.  T.  Corson  :  Mr.  Chairman^  and  Members  of  the  Association:  I  have  no  desire  so 
early  in  my  official  career  to  show  my  absolute  unfitness  for  the  office  to  which  you  have 
elected  me  by  attempting  to  make  a  speech.  I  therefore  have  nothing  further  to  say  at 
this  moment,  except  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  your  call,  and  to  pledge  you  my 
highest  endeavor,  with  your  aid,  to  further  as  best  we  may  the  important  work  of  this 
great  association. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Irwin  Shepard,  E.  Oram  Lyte, 

Secretary.  President. 

SIXTH  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  13,  8  p.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  Hazard's  Pavilion  by  President  Lyte. 

Music  by  the  St.  Cecilia  Quartet. 

An  address  on  "  The  Outlook  in  Education  "  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Music  by  the  St.  Cecilia  Quartet. 

An  address  on  "  Progress  in  Public  Education  **  was  delivered  by  F.  Louis  Soldan, 
superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Adjourned. 

FOURTH  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS 
SEVENTH  SESSION.— Friday,  July  14.  9:30  a.m. 

The  association  met  in  Hazard^s  Pavilion,  Vice-President  Greenwood  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Smithers,  pastor  of  the  First  Christian  Church,  offered  prayer. 

Music  by  the  choir  of  the  Temple  Bnai-Brith. 

Aaron  Gove,  superintendent  of  schools,  Denver,  Colo.,  gave  an  address  on  "  Usurpa- 
tion of  Home  by  School." 

Music  —  duet  —  by  Mrs.  Haralson  and  Mrs.  Scarborough. 

E.  A.  Bryan,  president  of  State  Agricultural  College,  Pullman,  Wash.,  read  an 
address  on  "  The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History." 
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E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  submitted  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Necrology,  and 
BBOTed  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the  sketches  included  in  the  report  be  printed  in 
the  proceedings.     Seconded  and  carried. 

John  MacI>onaId,  editor  of  Weitem  School  Journal  and  president  of  the  Educational 
Press  Association,  addressed  the  association  on  "  Educational  Journalism  —  Its  Tribula- 
tions and  Triumphs." 

George  P.  Brown,  editor  of  School  and  Home  Education^  Bloomington,  111.,  asked  to 
haTc  his  paper  on  *'  The  Function  of  Educational  Journalism  "  printed  in  the  annual 
Tolame  without  being  read.     By  common  consent  the  request  was  granted. 

**■  Is  the  Educational  Press  Educational  ?  "  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  William 
George  Bruce,  editor  of  American  School  Board  Journal^  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ossian  H.  Lang,  editor  of  The  School  Journal^  New  York  city,  spoke  on  "  Ideal  and 
Practical  Considerations  in  Educational  Journalism.'* 

Adjournment. 

EIGHTH  SESSION.— Friday,  July  14,  8  p.m. 

The  association  met  in  Hazard's  Pavilion,  President  Lyte  presiding. 

Music — **0,  Every  Joy  on  Earth  is  Mine,"  Schnecker — by  the  Immanuel  Church  choir. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  delivered  an  address 
on  "  The  Usefulness  of  the  University." 

Music  —  selections  from  "  Robin  Hood  " —  by  the  Immanuel  Church  .choir. 

Ao  address  on  '*The  School  in  Relation  to  the  Higher  Life  "  was  given  by  Nathan 
C.  Schaeffer,  state  superintendent  of  Pennsylvania. 

An  address  on  "  Professional  Sentiment "  was  given  by  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of 
Journal  0/  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  as  chairman,  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  as  follows  : 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 
The  National  Educational  Association,  assembled  in  its  thirty-eighth  annual  conven- 
tion and  representing  in  the  largest  sense  the  teachers  of  the  United  States,  makes  the 
following  declaration  of  principles : 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  the  course  of  education,  despite  difficulties,  doubts,  and 
discouragements,  is  steadily  upward  and  onward.     The  year  which  has  passed  lias  been 
one  of  genuine  progress.    Sound  educational  ideals  are  more  firmly  established,  the  benefits 
of  school  and  college  education  are  more  widely  diffused,  the  work  of  teaching  is  more 
intelligent  and  successful,  the  teachers  themselves  constantly  grow  more  earnest  and 
more  studious.    The  one  dark  page  in  the  history  of  the  year  is  that  which  records  inter- 
ference with  the  work  of  public  education  and  attacks,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  made 
opon  it  by  political  traders  and  spoils-seekers.     We  appeal  to  the  public  and  to  the  press 
to  resist,  to  resent,  and  to  punish  these  attacks,  and  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  the 
absolutely  non-political  and  non-sectarian  conduct  of  the  work  intrusted  to  us. 

We  record  with  gratitude  our  sens^  of  obligation  to  those  noble  men  and  women 
«bo  have  held  out  a  generous  hand  to  education  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  who, 
by  their  gifts  and  endowments,  have  added  so  much  to  the  strengthening  and  upbuilding 
of  the  various  types  of  educational  institutions,  general  and  special,  elementary  and 
higher,  thruout  the  land.  The  influence  of  their  example  is  widespread,  and  the  effect- 
iveness of  their  gifts  is  incalculable. 

We  emphasize  once  more  the  function  of  the  school,  as  a  community  center,  to  draw 
to  itself  the  children  and  the  parents  for  gatherings  which  reflect  the  life  of  the  people 
and  which  give  it  inspiration.  Particularly,  in  close  association  with  the  library,  the 
school  should  make  itself  felt  in  shaping  the  thought  of  the  people  in  ways  and  by 
methods  which  lie  outside  of  the  scope  of  formal  instruction. 
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We  support  cordially  every  effort  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching  by  raising  the 
standards  for  entrance  to  it,  by  promoting  educational  scholarship,  and  by  providing  for 
stability  of  tenure,  and  for  adequate  compensation.  We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  com- 
plementary principle  that  inefficient  and  incompetent  teachers  must  yield  to  the  profes- 
sional judgment  which  asks  their  retirement,  and  we  deplore  any  and  every  attempt, 
organized  or  other,  to  protect  such  teachers  in  their  posts  by  influence,  whether  personal 
or  political. 

We  wish  by  every  legitimate  means  to  aid  the  invaluable  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  we  ask  that  it  be  given  such  support  by  Congress  as  will  enable  it  to 
perform,  with  fullest  efficiency,  the  tasks  intrusted  to  it.  We  recognize,  perhaps  more 
fully  than  do  others,  the  value  of  the  statistics  of  education  collected  in  the  census  of  1890, 
and  we  earnestly  urge  upon  the  director  of  the  forthcoming  census  the  desirability  of 
carryii)g  on  anew  the  lines  of  inquiry  then  pursued,  together  with  such  additions  and 
improvements  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  needed. 

This  association  has  long  insisted,  and  continues  to  insist,  upon  the  full  recognition 
of  all  educational  agencies  as  essentially  undertakings  in  the  public  interest,  whether 
they  are  supported  by  public  taxation  or  by  other  means.  All  alike  are  and  should  be  in 
heartiest  co-operation,  and.  any  attempt  to  array  one  institution,  or  one  form  of  educa- 
tional effort,  against  another  is  little  short  of  treason  to  the  nation's  highest  interests. 

The  past  year  has  brought  new  and  grave  responsibilities  to  our  common  country, 
and  has  opened  before  it  new  and  difficult  opportunities.  With  a  courage  born  of  high 
hope  and  of  confidence  in  democracy,  the  nation's  schools  and  schoolmasters  will  assume 
their  full  share  of  the  burden  so  suddenly  imposed  upon  our  citizenship,  and  will  con- 
tribute by  every  means  in  their  power  to  the  wise,  patriotic,  and  democratic  solution  of 
the  problems  which  confront  us  sis  a  people. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York,  Chairman, 

Newton  C.  Dougherty,  of  Illinois, 

Robert  B.  Fulton,  of  Mississippi, 

Joseph  Swain,  of  Indiana, 

John  S.  Locke,  of  Maine, 

William  E.  Wilson,  of  Washington, 

W.  H.  Bartholomew,  of  Kentucky, 

Committee  on  Resolutions, 

resolutions  of  thanks 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  Dr.  Butler,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  and,  upon  motion,  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved f  That  the  National  Educational  Association  hereby  tenders  cordial  and  hearty  thanks  to  those 
individuals,  committees,  and  other  agencies  which  have  united  to  make  the  meeting  at  Los  Angeles  unsur- 
passed in  comfort,  in  interest,  and  in  size.  In  particular  may  be  mentioned  our  obligations  to  F.  Q.  Story, 
Elsq.,  chairman,  and  his  associates  upon  the  Local  Executive  Committee;  to  Superintendent  J.  A.  Foshay, 
and  the  principals  and  teachers  who  have  so  warmly  and  so  generously  seconded  his  efforts  for  our  entertain  • 
ment  and  welfare ;  and  to  all  who  have  co-operated  with  them. 

To  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  for  their  sincere  and  heartfelt  welcome ;  to  the  press  for  its  unusually  full 
and  accurate  reports  of  all  our  gatherings;  to  the  various  transportation  companies  for  their  generous  co-opera* 
tion  in  perfecting  the  plans  for  the  meeting ;  and  to  Messrs.  Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict,  proprietors  of  the 
Remington  typewriter,  and  to  their  efficient  representative,  MissOrr,  for  typewriter  service  freely  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  association  and  its  officers,  we  are  under  obligations  which  will  not  be  forgotten  while  the 
memories  of  this  great  meeting  themselves  last. 

Dr.  Butler  then,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was,  upon  vote  put  by  the  Secretary,  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resoivedy  That  to  the  retiring  President,  Dr.  E.  Oram  Lyte,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  retiring  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  I.  C.  McNeill,  of  Wisconsin,  we  make  expression  of  our  high  personal  regard  and  of  our  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  ability,  devotion,  and  unselfishness  with  which  tbey  have  served  the  association. 
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President  Lyte  :  It  becomes  my  duty  as  the  retiring  President  of  the  association 
to  introdace  the  newly  elected  President  to  you  and  to  transfer  to  him  the  emblem  of  my 
anthority.  Before  doing  so,  let  me  return  my  personal  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  asso. 
dation,  and  particularly  to  the  Secretary,  for  the  kindness  uniformly  shown  to  me  during 
tiie  year.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  this  body  express  somewhat  of  the  feelings  of  all 
the  visiting  members  of  the  association  with  respect  to  our  reception  by  Los  Angeles  and 
Cilifomia,  but  words  utterly  fail  to  tell  fully  how  delighted  we  have  been  with  the  cor- 
diality with  which  we  were  met  as  we  descended  upon  this  city  from  the  Rockies,  from 
the  great  niiddle  West,  from  the  Atlantic's  rock -bound  coast,  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
from  the  Rio  Grande.  I  am  sure  that  you  do  not  fully  realize  how  kind  you  have  been  to 
as  and  how  much  you  have  aided  in  making  this  meeting  a  success.  The  memory  of  this 
visit  to  your  charming  city,  of  your  sunshine  and  perfect  weather,  of  your  fruits  and 
flowers,  of  your  open-hearted,  refined,  cultured  hospitality,  will  remain  with  us  as  a 
delightful  recollection  long  after  this  beautiful  south-land  has  passed  from  our  vision.  It 
will  not  t>e  uninteresting  for  you  all  to  know  that  the  enrollment  at  this  meeting  is  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  this  association,  and  that  every  one  of  the  multitude  which  has 
crossed  the  borders  of  this  golden  state  has  fallen  in  love  with  it.  I  can  only  wish  that 
the  influence  of  this  meeting  for  good  may  be  as  deep  as  the  memory  of  its  pleasures,  and 
that  the  good  people  of  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  will  think  of  us  in  days  to  come  with 
somewhat  of  the  same  pleasure  with  which  we  shall  think  of  them. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  transferring  to  my  successor  in  office  the  guidance  of  this  body 
of  educators,  the  greatest  and  most  influential  educational  association  in  the  world.  I  am 
sore  that  under  the  leadership  of  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio  this  organization  will 
make  rapid  strides  onward  in  the  great  work  in  which  it  is  engaged.  Permit  me  to  intro- 
duce to  you  your  newly  elected  President,  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  of  Ohio,  to  whom  I  now 
surrender  the  gavel. 

President  O.  T.  Corson  : 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  expressing  to  you  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the  honor  which  comes  to  me  with 
this  introduction,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  along  with  that  honor  come  grave 
responsibilities  —  responsibilities  that  I  would  neither  care  nor  dare  to  assume  if  I  did  not 
have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  the  membership  of  this  great  associa- 
tion to  its  highest  and  best  interests  —  a  loyalty  which  I  know  is  a  positive  guaranty 
that  you  will  extend  to  the  incoming  administration  that  helpful  sympathy  and  cordial 
co-operation  without  which  failure  is  inevitable,  and  with  which  success  may  be  possible. 
I  thank  you  for  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me,  and  beg  you  to  give  to  us  your 
co-operation,  so  that  this  great  association  may  continue  its  great  work. 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  at  this  moment  that  there  is  but  one  appropriate  thing  for  me 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  return  to  you  this  emblem  of  power,  that  you  may  close  this  asso- 
ciation, over  which  you  have  presided  with  such  honor,  such  dignity,  and  such  satisfac- 
tion. I  beg  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  along  with  this  return  go  the  best  wishes  of  the  teachers 
of  the  United  States ;  and  along  with  this  return  go  also  our  congratulations  upon  the 
great  success  of  this  great  meeting. 

After  the  singing  of  "  America  "  by  the  audience,  the  benediction  was  pronounced 
by  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaefifer,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  by  Presi- 
dent Lyte. 

Irwin  Shepard,  *  E.  Oram  Lyte, 

Secretary,  '  President. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  met  in  the  Directors* 
Room  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  called  to  order  by  President  E.  Oram  Lyte. 

The  following  directors  were  present : 

E.  Oram  Lyte,  Pennsylvania ;  L  C.  McNeill,  Wisconsin ;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York ;  Aaron 
Gove,  Colorado;  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Missouri; .  Albert  G.  Lane,  Illinois;  F.  Louis  Soldan,  Missouri;  A.  R. 
Taybr,  Kansas;  £.  £.  White,  Ohio;  Will  S.  Monroe,  Massachusetts;  W.  B.  Powell,  District  of  Columbia ; 
W.  H.  Bartholomew,  Kentucky;  J.  L  HoUoway,  Arkansas;  L.  D.  Harvey,  Wisconsin;  Miss  Estelle  Reel, 
Wyoming;  L.  C  Greenlee,  Colorado;  Mrs.  E.  R.Jackson,  New  Mexico;  F.  S.  Hafford,  Arixona;  O.  C. 
Whitney,  Washington ;  Elmer  E.  Brown,  California ;  Irwin  Shepard,  Minnesota. 

Director  Gove  moved  that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  minutes  be  approved  as  printed  in  the  Washington  volume,  with  a  correction 
inserting  record  of  the  action  of  the  board  at  its  last  meeting  appropriating  I75  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Forms  of  Reports  for  School  Statistics.  Seconded  and 
carried. 

The  resignation  of  Director  Gastman,  of  Illinois,  was  read,  and  upon  motion  was 
accepted.  The  informal  resignation  of  Director  Kirk,  of  Missouri,  was  read,  and  upon 
motion  accepted,  and  W.  G.  Carrington  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Director  Gove 
moved  that  the  resignation  of  Director  Bass,  of  Mississippi,  be  accepted,  and  that  R.  B. 
Fulton,  of  that  state,  be  elected  director  in  his  stead.     Carried. 

Treasurer  L  C.  McNeill  presented  his  annual  report. 

Director  Butler  called  attention  to  the  increased  revenue  of  the  association  thru  the 
office  of  permanent  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  two  of  the  terminal  lines  at  Washington,  D.  C,  had  not 
yet  closed  their  accounts  for  last  year,  and  that  an  additional  ^1,000  could  be  expected 
from  that  source. 

Director  Bartholomew  moved  that  the  Treasurer's  report  be  accepted  and  ordered 
printed  in  the  minutes.     Seconded. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  A.  G.  Lane,  stated  that  the  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer had  been  examined  by  the  trustees  and  found  to  be  correct. 

Director  Bartholomew's  motion  was  then  carried 

Director  Lane,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  presented  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  explaining  the  various  items  in  effect  as  follows : 

Altho  there  has  been  default  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  $9,300  of  Kansas  bonds,  upon  careful  investi- 
gation, in  which  we  have  been  greatly  aided  by  J.  N.  Wilkinson,  of  Emporia,  Kan.,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
final  loss  on  the  principal  will  not  be  very  great. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  voted  to  accept  a  proposition  to  receive  50  per  cent,  of  the  amotint  due  from 
the  city  of  South  Hutchinson,  its  bond  being  for  $1,000.  South  Hutchinson  is  a  disorganized  city.  Business 
houses  have  been  removed,  and  it  is  impossible,  under  the  existing  laws,  to  raise  revenue  enough  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  bond.  The  board  also  reports  that  judgment  has  been  obtained  against  Seward  county  for 
interest  on  a  bond  of  $x/xx>,  and  has  voted  to  accept  a  compromise  on  the  past  interest  due  and  on  the  rate  of 
interest,  on  condition  that  an  annual  levy  be  made  to  retire  a  part  of  the  principal.  It  is  believed  that  the 
full  amount  of  the  principal  of  the  Seward  county  bond  will  be  obtained. 

The  Grant  county  bonds,  amounting  to  $a,ooo.  and  the  Lane  county  bonds,  amounting  to  $3,000,  are  in 
default  in  payment  of  interest,  and  suit  will  probably  be  necessary  to  secure  payment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gove,  of  Denver,  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  approved,  and  ordered 
printed  in  the  volume  of  proceedings. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  Director  Butler,  it  was  ordered  that  the  statement  of  the  com- 
promises in  cases  of  defaulting  bonds,  as  made  by  Mr.  Lane,  be  inserted  in  the  minutes. 

Director  Fulton  suggested  that  the  date  of  purchase  of  each  bond  be  entered  in  the 
report.    The  suggestion  was  accepted  without  dissent. 

Director  Greenwood  moved  that  the  report  of  the  trustees  be  received  and  approved, 
and  printed  in  the  next  annual  volume. 

Pending  action.  Director  Lane  reported  that  Director  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Madison, 
Wisw,  had  been  appointed  as  auditor  to  examine  all  of  the  securities  held  by  the  asso- 
datioD,  and  that  he  would  make  his  report  later. 

Director  Gove  called  attention  to  the  obligation  which  was  due  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
by  the  association  for  its  careful  management  of  the  financial  matters  of  the  association. 
Director  White,  of  Ohio,  suggested  that  the  motion  of   Director  Greenwood  be 
changed  by  inserting  the  words  *'  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  auditor."    The  suggestion 
was  accepted  by  Director  Greenwood,  and  the  motion,  as  so  modified,  was  duly  carried. 
L.  S.  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey,  by  permission,  addressed  the  board  concerning 
tbe  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  in  Art  Education,  which  had  been  appointed  at 
Washington  by  the  Art  Department,  and  asked  that  an  appropriation  be  granted  to 
enable  it  to  complete  its  work.    Upon  request,  the  Secretary  read  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  board  at  its  last  meeting  concerning  the  reference  of  applications  for  appropria- 
tions to  the  Council.     Director  Gove  moved  that  the  proposition  be  put  into  written  form 
and  referred  to  the  Council  for  recommendation.     Carried. 
Director  Lane  offered  the  following : 

Rtmbftd^  That  the  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association  is  hereby  instructed  to  convey 
^  thanks  of  the  directory  of  the  association  to  the  Central  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Los 
Abides,  Cal.,  for  the  beautiful  national  flasr  presented  by  that  organization  to  the  National  Educational 


The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Director  Butler  announced  that  an  unofficial  message  had  been  received  from  the 
peace  conference  at  The  Hague,  stating  that  it  had  been  successful  in  its  labors  in  behalf 
of  arbitration,  and  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Rts^ived,  That  the  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association  be  requested  to  send  the  following 
■degram  of  oot^^raculatioin  on  behalf  of  the  association  to  the  American  delegates  to  the  peace  conference  now 
b  wssion  at  The  Hague: 

"AxDnw  D.  WHrra, 

Cknirmam  Amtriean  DeUgmtion  to  Peace  Conference^    The  Hague^  Holland: 
^'The  National  Educational  Association*  in  convention  assembled,  tenders  American  delegation  to  peace 
caafoeaoe  heartiest  congratulations  on  success  which  has  attended  their  noble  efforts  in  behalf  of  principle  of 
abitration.** 

Miss  Estelle  Reel  presented  a  petition,  signed  by  twenty-five  active  members,  for  the 
fonnation  of  a  department  of  Indian  education.  Secretary  Shepard  read  the  petition 
and  the  names  of  the  signers,  as  follows : 

T§  tks  Hon^rahte  B^ard  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

We,  the  undersigned  active  members,  respectfully  petition  that  the  Indian  School  Service  Institute  be 
a  department  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  to  be  called  the  Department  of  Indian  Education. 


C  W.  GooDMAM,  Snperintendent  Nicholas  Mukrav  Butler,  Colum-  L.  C.  Grbenlbe,  Denver,  Colo. 

Otiiocro   ladnstrial    School,             bia     University,    New    York,  J.  M.  Grhknwood,  Kansas  City, 

Arkanaas  City,  Kan.                           N.  Y.  Mo. 

H.  B.  Pkaius,  Lawrenoe,  Kan.  Ossian  H.  Lang,  New  York,  N.  Y.  W.     T.     Harris,     Washington, 

EocAR  A.  Allbk,  Albuquerque,  L.  M.  Dillman,  Chicago,  111.  D.  C. 

N.  M.  J.  H.  Collins,  Springfield,  111.  E.  W.  Coy,  Cincinnati,  O. 

S.  M.  McCowAV,  Phoenix,  Arix.  J.  A.  Foshay,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  C.  H.  Ambs,  Boston,  Mass. 

L  C  McNbiul,  West  Saperior,  Edward  T.  Pibrcb,  Los  Angeles,  J.  F.  Kbating,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Wis.                                                     Cal.  J.  H.  Miller,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

A  G.  Lamb,  Chicago,  Dl.  Ed.  F.  Hbrmanns,  Denver,  Colo.  G.  W.  A.  Luckby,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

A  W.  Clancy,  Chia^o,  111.  G.  B.  Morxison,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  F.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Boston,  Mass. 


LO.  LvTB,  MiUenviUe,  Pa. 
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Director  Butler  explained  that  the  government  allowed  a  sum  for  an  annual  conven- 
tion of  Indian  schools  which  was  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the  new  department. 

Director  Greenwood  moved  that  the  petition  be  allowed  and  the  department  created. 
The  motion  was  duly  seconded. 

Director  Soldan  wished  time  for  further  consideration  of  this  petition,  and  suggested 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power  to  act. 

Director  E.  E.  White  stated  that,  if  the  new  department  was  created,  the  proceedings 
should  be  printed  in  the  volume  as  those  of  any  other  department. 

Miss  Reel  replied  that  Congress  empowered  her  to  print  the  proceedings  of  the  Indian 
school  convention,  and  that  she  would  furnish  copies  to  all  members  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association. 

Director  Gove  asked  what  real  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  Indian  schools  if  a  new 
department  was  created  under  these  conditions. 

Miss  Reel  answered  that  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  Indian  school  work- 
ers in  the  fact  of  being  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  in  being 
assured  of  the  fellow-feeling  and  sympathy  of  other  teachers. 

Director  Carrington  asked  if  there  was  anything  to  prevent  the  Indian  teachers  from 
becoming  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  under  the  present  conditions. 

Director  Greenwood  spoke  of  the  advantage  to  them  with  respect  to  railroad  rates, 
providing  they  were  a  part  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Director  White  made  a  suggestion  to  insert  the  word  **  affiliated  "  before  the  word 
"department"  in  Director  Greenwood's  motion. 

Director  Fulton  urged  that  it  should  be  a  full  department,  if  created  at  all. 

Director  Gove  explained  that  an  "  affiliated  department "  would  be  a  department 
without  official  connection  with  the  association,  similar  to  the  relations  at  present  sustained 
by  the  National  Herbart  Society. 

Director  Beardshear,  of  Iowa,  claimed  that  the  additional  expense  to  the  association 
should  not  be  considered  in  this  matter ;  the  National  Educational  Association  is  large 
enough  to  include  all  departments  of  educational  work. 

Director  White  moved  to  amend  Director  Greenwood's  motion  by  inserting  the  word 
"  affiliated."    Seconded. 

Director  Bartholomew  asked  the  chair  if  a  proposal  to  create  an  "affiliated  depart- 
ment "  was  in  order.  The  chair  ruled  that,  according  to  the  constitution.  Director  White's 
amendment  was  not  in  order. 

The  original  motion  of  Director  Greenwood  was  called  for  and  carried. 

Director  Taylor  introduced  the  following  resolution  and  moved  its  adoption  : 

R*solvedf  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  learns  with  profound 
grief  of  the  deplorable  railway  accident  at  Newman  on  yesterday  morning,  whereby  Mrs.  Lena  Thomas,  of 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Addie  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  members  of  the  association,  lost  their  lives, 
and  many  others  were  severely  wounded,  and  which  has  passed  such  a  pall  over  the  deliberations  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  association  be  instructed  to  express  to  the  bereaved  and  suffering 
friends  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  profession  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 

The  motion  to  adopt  was  carried  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  By-Law  No.  I,  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  nominations  at  the  third  session  of  the  meeting,  and  also  for  a  meeting  of 
the  active  members  to  nominate  members  of  the  nominating  committee  at  2  p.  M.  on  the 
second  day  of  the  meeting,  were  conflicting  provisions,  since,  under  the  arrangement  of 
meetings  for  the  present  year,  the  third  session  occurred  before  2  P.  M.  on  the  second  day. 
He  had,  therefore,  acting  under  the  advice  of  some  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
taken  the  responsibility  of  changing  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  active  members  to 
5  :  30  P.  M.  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  the  convention,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.     He  asked  the  board  to  take  action  upon  this  matter. 
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Director  Gove  recommended  that  alterations  in  the  by-laws  be  made,  and  moved  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  formulate  the  same  and  present  them  to  the  active  members 
at  the  annual  meeting.     Seconded  and  carried. 

Director  Bartholomew  moved  to  approve  the  action  of  the  Secretary  in  making  the 
announcements  in  the  program  of  the  time  for  the  meetings  of  active  members.  Seconded 
and  carried. 

Director  Butler  offered  the  following  resolution  as  a  standing  order,  and  moved  its 
adoption : 

Reulvtd^  That  the  follovinif  standing  order  be  adopted,  until  further  aaion  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
ID  govern  the  printing  and  distribution  of  special  reports  on  educational  subjects  issued  by  authority  of  the 
Mtfioaal  Educational  Association : 

Of  all  sodi  reports  there  shall  be  printed  an  edition  of  x,ooo  copies,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  National  Edncational  Association,  in  conference  with  the  chairman  of  the  special  committee  making  the 
icpon  ;  such  distribution  to  be  without  charse. 

Additional  editioiu  shall  be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  and  offered  for  sale  at  a  price 
safficaent  to  cover  the  cost  of  printins^  and  postage ;  such  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  in  conference  with 
tke  Executive  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Director  Taylor,  of  Kansas,  suggested  that  some  provision  should  be  made  whereby 
larger  editions  for  gratuitous  distribution  might  be  published  when  it  seemed  desirable. 

Director  Butler  modified  his  resolution,  with  the  consent  of  the  second,  by  introducing 
the  words  **  unless  the  Executive  Committee  otherwise  orders  "  after  the  words  "  an  edition 
of  i,ooo  copies.**     Carried. 

Director  Lane  moved  that  J.  H.  Collins  be  elected  as  director  from  Illinois,  z/tV^E.  A. 
Gastman,  resigned.    Seconded  and  carried. 

Director  Butler  presented  the  matter  of  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Manual  and 
Industrial  Education,  and  submitted  documents  relating  to  the  same,  moving  to  lay  these 
upon  the  table,  expressing  the  hope  that  some  action  might  be  taken  upon  them  at  a  later 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors.     Carried. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  was  made,  seconded,  and  carried. 

Irwin  Shepard,  £.  Oram  Lyte, 

Secretary,  President, 
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FIRST  MEETING 

DIRECTORS'   ROOM,  CHAMBER   OF  COMMERCE,   LOS   ANGELES,  CAL.— 

Thursday,  July  13,  4  130  p.  m. 

The  Board  of  Directors  was  called  to  order  by  President-elect  O.  T.  Corson.  The 
following  directors  were  present : 

O.  T.  Conoa,  Ohio;  C.  G.  Pearse,  Nebraska;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York;  Newton  C. 
Dougherty,  Illinois;  Aaron  Gove,  Colorado;  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Missouri;  W.  T.  Harris,  District  of  Colum- 
bia; Albert  G.  Lane,  Illinois;  E.  Oram  Lyte,  Pennsylvania;  F.  Louis  Soldan,  Missouri;  A.  R.  Taylor, 
Kansas;  £.  £.  White,  Ohio;  Will  S.  Monroe,  Massachusetts;  A.  S.  Downing,  New  York;  J.  N.  Deahl, 
West  Virginia;  F.  C.  Woodward,  South  Carolina;  W.  N.  Sheats,  Florida;  McHenry  Rhoads,  Kentucky;  ' 
H.  C.  Weber,  Tennessee;  W.  M.  Slaton,  Georgia;  J.  H.  Phillips,  Alabama ;  R.  B.  Fulton,  Mississippi; 
Alexander  Hogg,  Texas;  J.  R.  Rightsell,  Arkansas;  J.  A.  Shawan,  Ohio;  J.  W.  Carr,  Indiana;  J.  H. 
Collins,  Illinois ;  D.  W.  Springer,  Michigan ;  L.  D.  Harvey,  Wisconsin ;  W.  M.  Beardshear,  Iowa ;  F.  B. 
Hubbard,  Minnesota;  W.  T.  Carrington,  Missouri;  J.  H.  Miller,  Nebraska;  Samuel  D.  Largent,  Mon- 
tana; L.  C.  Greenlee,  Colorado;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Jackson,  New  Mexico;  F.  A.  Cooley,  Arizona;  J. 
W.  Daniels,  Idaho ;  O.  C.  Whitney,  Washington ;  E.  D.  Ressler,  Oregon ;  John  Swett,  California ;  Irwin 
Shepard,  Minnesota. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary,' and  on  motion  approved. 

The  President  announced  that  the  first  business  of  the  meeting  was  the  election  of  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  succeed  A.  G.  Lane,  of  Illinois. 

Director  Harris  nominated  A.  G.  Lane  to  succeed  himself.  Director  Greenwood 
seconded  the  nomination.  Director  Carrington,  of  Missouri,  moved  that  the  Secretary  be 
authorized  to  cast  th&  ballot  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  Mr.  Lane.  The  motiop  was 
seconded  and  carried.  The  ballot  was  so  cast,  and  Director  Lane  was  declared  elected 
as  trustee  for  the  ensuing  period  of  four  years. 

Director  E.  E.  White  moved  that  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  be  elected  to  succeed  himself  as 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  term  of  one  year.     Seconded  and  carried. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  held  in  Washington  last  year,  and,  on  request  of  Director  White, 
explained  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  suggested  : 

EXTRACT  FROM  MINUTES  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  JULY  xx,  1898 

Director  L  D.  Harvey,  at  the  request  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  of  active  members,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  over  for  one  year  under  the  rule : 

"  Resolved t  That  the  Board  of  Directors  recommend  to  the  general  association  that  the  constitution  be 
amended  as  follows  : 

**  Amend  Art.  Ill —  Membership — by  striking  out  sec  3,  and  substituting  therefor  the  following  : 

** '  Any  associate  member  eligible  for  active  membership  may  become  an  active  member  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  dues  for  the  current  year.* " 

Director  Butler  moved  that  consideration  of  the  amendment  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned.    Seconded  and  carried. 

The  President  announced  the  Committee  on  Nominations  of  members  of  the  Council 
as  follows  : 

F.  Louts  Soldan,  of  Missouri.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  of  Illinois. 

Aaron  Gove,  of  Colorado. 
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The  President  announced  the  next  order  of  business  to  be  the  selection  of  place  of 
meeting  for  1 900. 

Director  Greenwood  moved  that  the  speeches  in  presentation  of  the  invitation  from 
eftch  city  be  limited  to  ten  minutes.     Seconded  and  carried. 

The  roll  of  states  was  called  by  the  Secretary. 

].  H.  Hulsart,  of  New  Jersey,  presented  an  invitation  from  Ashbury  Park. 

Director  F.  C.  Woodward,  of  South  Carolina,  presented  an  invitation  for  the  asso- 
ciation to  meet  in  Charleston.  Director  Fulton,  of  Mississippi,  seconded  the  invitation. 
Directors  Carr,  of  Indiana,  and  Phillips,  of  Alabama,  also  spoke  in  favor  of  Charleston. 

D.  S.  Anderson,  of  Tennessee,  invited  the  association  to  meet  in  Chattanooga. 

E.  W.  Coy,  of  Ohio,  presented  an  invitation  from  Cincinnati. 

D.  W.  Springer,  of  Michigan,  invited  the  association  to  meet  in  Detroit  in  190 1. 

A.  E.  Winship,  of  Massachusetts,  invited  the  association  to  meet  in  Boston. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  received  communications  from  the  city  of  Mont- 
real inviting  the  association,  and  that  a  committee  of  delegates  from  that  city  was 
present  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  purpose  of  personally  extending  such  invitation. 

As  no  one  had  appeared  to  present  the  invitation  of  Montreal,  Director  Lane  moved 
that  the  matter  be  passed,  and  the  letters  of  invitation,  which  had  been  received, 
referred  to  the  Executive  Conunittee  with  the  invitations  from  other  cities. 

Director  Greenwood  moved  that  an  informal  ballot  be  taken,  each  director  express- 
ing his  6rst,  second,  and  third  choice.  Seconded.  Director  Pearse  moved  to  amend  the 
abore  motion  to  read  that  each  director  vote  for  but  one  place,  as  his  first  choice.  After 
some  discussion,  both  motions  were  withdrawn,  and  Director  Gove  moved  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  proceed  to  take  an  informal  ballot  for  choice  of  meeting  place,  each  director 
voting  for  one  place,  with  the  understanding  that  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  final  decision.     Seconded  and  carried. 

The  chair  decided  that  each  member  should  cast  his  ballot  as  the  roll  of  directors 
was  called,  and  appointed  Directors  Greenwood  and  Phillips  as  tellers. 

The  vote  to  express  a  choice  for  the  next  place  of  meeting  was  then  cast. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  members  of  the  National  Council  then  made  the 
following  report : 

T»  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

Your  Conunittee  on  Nominations  for  membership  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  submits  the  fol- 
loving : 

1905.    W.  H.  Bartholomew,  to  succeed  him«elf  ;  term  to  expire  in  1905. 
F.  A.  Fit2patrick,  to  succeed  himself ;  term  to  expire  in  1905. 
E.  Oram  Lyte,  to  succeed  himself;  term  to  expire  in  1905. 
J.  M.  Greenwood,  to  succeed  himself;  term  to  expire  in  1905. 
L  C.  McNdlL,  to  succeed  Henry  Sabin ;  term  to  expire  in  1905. 
1904.    James  H.  Canfield,  to  succeed  himself;  term  to  expire  in  1904. 
1909.    Arnold  Tompkins,  to  succeed  E.  C.  Hewett ;  term  to  expire  in  1903. 

Charles  M.  Jordan,  to  succeed  Charles  A.  McMurxy;  term  to  expire  in  1903. 
190X.    R.  B.  Fulton,  to  succeed  J.  R.  Preston ;  term  to  expire  in  1901. 
1900.    James  A.  Foshay,  to  succeed  C.  C.  Rounds;  term  to  expire  in  1900. 

F.  Louis  Soloan,  Chairman. 
N.  C.  Dougherty. 
Aakon  Gove. 

Upon  motion,  the  report  was  adopted,  and  the  nominees  were  declared  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Council  for  the  terms  indicated. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Brown,  of  California,  by  permission,  spoke  of  the  proposed  millennial  cele- 
bration of  King  Alfred  in  October,  1901,  and  asked  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  this  matter.  Director  Harris  moved  that  the  communication  presented  by  Dr. 
Brown  be  made  a  part  of  the  minutes,  and  Professor  Charles  Mills  Gayley  be  made  the 
representativse  of  this  body  in  this  matter.    Seconded  and  carried. 
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University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  July  lo,  1899. 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  undoubtedly  known  to  your  honorable  body  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  various  learned  societies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  celebrate  the  one- 
thousandth  anniversary  of  King  Alfred*s  death,  which  will  fall  on  October  26,  1901. 
It  is  expected  that  representatives  of  every  side  of  Anglo-Saxon  life,  and  from  every 
clime  in  which  there  flourishes  a  branch  of  the  race,  will  then  gather  at  Winchester,  the 
ancient  seat  of  King  Alfred's  monarchy,  to  do  this  hero,  saint,  king,  and  teacher  of  our 
common  race  the  honor  that  is  his  due ;  and  so  to  make  the  international  commemora- 
tion  "  a  real  festival  of  the  industry,  art,  order,  union,  peace,  and  religion  '*  that  we  all  — 
English,  Canadian,  American,  Australian,  Anglo-Indian,  or  Anglo- African  —  have  inher- 
ited from  the  prudence  and  the  valor  of  our  common  sire.  King  Alfred. 

I  have  been  requested— ^probably  because  it  was  my  good  fortune, while  in  England 
a  year  ago,  to  assist  at  the  inception  of  this  enterprise  —  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

Since  Professor  Bright,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  in  making  this  request,  enters  into  certain 
explanations  of  the  intention  of  the  governing  committee,  I  will  ask  you  to  listen  to  his 
letter,  which  is  here  inserted : 

Modern  Lamguagb  Association  of  Ambrica,  May  31, 1899. 
Mv  DBAS  Profbssor  Gaylby  : 

I  have  accepted  the  appointment  of  honorable  secretary  for  America  of  the  Alfred  memorial  celebration. 
Your  name  is  already  on  the  English  list  of  patrons;  I  hope  now  to  place  it  on  the  American  committee.  You 
know  that  it  is  hoped  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  learned  societies  on  the  occasion,  and  we  shall  have  to  consider 
just  what  can  be  done  in  that  way.  The  month  of  October  will  not  be  favorable  to  have  regular  meetings  of 
the  American  societies,  but  it  may  be  possible  to  have  all  the  leading  organizations  send  a  delegate  or  two  to 
be  present.  This  delegate  should  be  prepared  to  give  a  brief  historic  account  of  the  society  he  may  represent. 
Moreover,  each  society  should  deposit  at  Winchester,  at  that  time,  a  complete  set  of  its  publications. 

After  my  visit  to  England  this  summer  (I  leave  June  15)  I  shall  have  this  matter  formulated,  I  hqpe.  But 
in  the  meantime  I  wish  the  matter  to  be  presented  before  all  the  important  learned  societies  that  may  meet  this 
summer.  My  special  request  at  this  time,  therefore,  is  that  you  lay  the  subject  before  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  its  meeting,  July  xz-z4,  at  Los  Angeles.  Commissioner  Harris  agrees  with  me  that  you 
are  the  proper  person  to  do  it.  Inasmuch  as  there  will  not  be  time  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  before  my 
departure,  I  beg  you  to  take  the  matter  in  hand ;  and  if  it  is  quite  impossible  for  you  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  I  hope  you  will  secure  the  service  of  someone  to  read  your  appeal. 

My  hope  is  that  you  will  co-operate  with  me  in  representing  the  cause  on  the  Pacific.  We  shall  have  to 
get  the  most  prominent  men  on  the  committee,  and  we  shall  also  have  to  get  contributions  of  money  from  the 
richer  ones. 

Please  think  over  the  entire  subject,  and  let  us  discuss  ways  and  means  when  I  return  in  October. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jambs  W.  Bright. 

I  acceded  to  Professor  Bright's  request,  and  had  intended  to  present  this  matter  in 
person,  but  unfortunately,  at  the  last  moment,  I  am  confined  to  my  bed  and  am  compelled 
to  inflict  upon  you  a  written  statement  of  the  case. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  the  movement  for  celebrating  the  millennary  of 
King  Alfred  is  as  follows : 

On  October  18,  1897,  an  address  was  delivered  in  Birmingham  by  Frederic  Harri- 
son, the  well-known  writer  and  positivist  philosopher,  calling  attention  to  the  approach- 
ing thousandth  anniversary  in  1901,  and  urging  co-operation  for  its  proper  observance. 
Several  of  my  Oxford  friends,  notably  Mr.  Louis  Dyer  and  Professor  Dicey,  becoming 
interested  in  Mr.  Harrison's  suggestion,  thought  that  I  might  be  of  service  in  supplying 
information  concerning  the  learned  societies  of  the  United  States  whose  interest  should 
be  enlisted ;  hence  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Harrison,  and  an  interview  with  the 
mayor  of  Winchester,  in  whose  town  the  anniversary  is  to  be  celebrated.  I  had  also  the 
honor  of  representing  the  universities  of  California  and  Michigan,  as  their  delegate  at 
the  Brst  preliminary  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  an  Alfred  memorial,  which  was 
held  at  the  Mansion  House  in  London,  March,  1898.     At  this  meeting  it  was  determined 
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to  organire  the  proper  committees,  and  to  solicit  the  interest  of  the  representative  societies 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  most  notable  Englishmen  have  been  placed  upon  the  list 
of  patrons.  Colonel  Hay  expressed  his  approval  6f  the  movement,  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  some  recognition  of  the  anniversary  will  follow  from  America  as  a  nationality. 
The  purpose  of  the  movers  is  the  reverse  of  sensational.  In  a  letter  which  I  received 
fiom  Mr.  Harrison  on  February  12,  1898,  he  says: 

Like  younell,  my  own  interest  in  this  is  very  largely  anti- jingo;  and,  without  controversial  question,  it 
10  direct  the  minds  of  Englishmen  to  the  idea  of  a  true  patriotism,  and  to  an  enthusiasm  for  a  great 
rhoae  mesDory  can  unite  all  English-speaking  races  and  nations,  and  can  arouse  not  a  spark  of  soreness 
d  any  nation,  race,  or  creed.  It  caught  my  fancy  to  hold  up  the  memory  of  the  greatest  name  off  our 
<^iiiiinon  race — tA  almost  the  only  English  hero  whose  name  is  without  offense  to  us  all —  English,  American, 
Sco>cb,  Irish  — Catholic,  Presbyterian— scddier  or  sailor.  • 

The  opportunity  of  participation  in  this  international  celebration  of  the  common 
achievements  and  ideals  of  the  mighty  race  of  which  we  are  a  scion  should  certainly 
appeal  to  our  National  Educational  Association,  meeting  as  it  does  this  year  at  the  far 
western  gate  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  And  how  proper  it  is  that  the  largest,  and 
probably  the  most  influential,  educational  body  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  should  join  in 
honoring  the  millennary  of  the  greatest  of  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  first  of  English  teachers, 
will  appear  upon  consideratkm  of  tlie  life  and  character  of  King  Alfred. 

Yon  will  certainly  agree  irtd^tM  that  no  one  can  better  state  the  merits  of  the  king 

than  he  who  is  the  prime  BOfif  Ift  tiiis  celebration  of  his  anniversary.     I  consequently 

borrow  from  Mr.  Frederic  HwlMii^s  Birmingham  address,  adapting  it,  when  I  please,  to 

the  conditions  of  the  preeent  piper : 

I  tmst  [says  Mr.  HanteM]  dttt  in  dw  Srtt  year  of  the  twentieth  century  the  English-speaking  world 
may  oaiie  in  its  tribateof  hoiMige  to  the  hero-itlnt  who  was  the  true  father  (if  any  man  can  be  so  styled)  off 
oar  fwnn—  limatne,  **  Ac  model'Eaglishman,"  as  Freeman  calls  him,  the  herald  off  our  civic  and  religious 
Do  we,  English  or  American,  even  yet  measure  at  its  ffuU  height  the  supreme  glory  off  this 
tfi  AirtBt  f  It  is  a  commonplace  with  historians  that  our  English  Alffred  was  the  only  perffect  man  off 
kl  history ;  for  Aurelius  was  occasionally  too  much  off  the  philosopher ;  Saint  Louis  usually 
arfac;  Godfrey  too  much  off  the  crusader;  the  great  emperors  were  not  saints  at  all ;  and  off 
mKS  we  kaow  too  much  to  pretend  that  they  were  perffect.  Off  all  the  hyperboles  off  praise 
diat  we  can  safely  justify  with  the  strictest  canons  off  historical  research.  Off  all  the  names  in 
ia  only  our  English  Alfred  whose  record  is  without  stain  and  without  weakness — who  is  equally 
entest  off  men  in  genius,  in  magnanimity,  in  valor,  in  moral  purity,  in  intellectual  force,  in  prac- 
and  in  beauty  of  soul.  I  have  been  studying  off  late  the  whole  series  off  the  authentic  sources  for 
his  wcotded  career  from  infancy  to  death,  and  I  have  ffound  no  single  trait  that  is  not  noble  and  suggestive, 
■or  a  single  act  or  word  thA  can  be  counted  as  a  flaw. 

It  tt  tme  that  the  field  off  Alfred's  achievements  was  relatively  small,  and  the  whole  scale  off  his  career 
was  modest,  indeed,  when  compared  with  that  off  his  imperial  compeers.  He  inherited  a  kingdom  which  cov- 
ered only  a  few  English  counties,  and  at  one  time  his  realm  was  reduced  to  a  smaller  area  than  that  off  some 
private  landkMds  off  modem  times.  But  it  is  quality ^  not  quantity^  that  weighs  in  the  impartial  scales  off  his- 
tory. True  human  giiiimut  needs  no  vast  territories  as  its  stage,  nor  do  multitudes  add  to  its  power.  That 
which  tells  in  the  end  is  th^Hfing  seed  off  die  creative  mind,  the  heroic  example,  the  sovereign  gift  of  leader* 
shq>,  the  undying  inspiratteel  genius  and  ffaith. 

Turn  to  the  Chreni€l*  and  to  Asserts  Lif*^  with  the  help  off  Pauli,  Freeman,  and  Green,  and  mark, 
learn,  and  iawaidly  digest  those  miracles  off  patience,  valor,  indomitable  energy  by  which  the  great  king  res- 
OMd  from  the  savage  Mofsemen  the  England  off  our  fforefathers.  Watch  him  as  he  returns  to  the  charge  after 
every  lepulac^  ralUea  his  exhausted  men,  gathers  up  new  armies,  plans  fresh  methods  of  war,  and  at  last  wins 
for  hb  pM|fc  prasperity,  honor,  and  peace. 

lis  of  war  have  nothing  grander  than  the  long  record  off  sagacious  heroism  by  which  Alfred 
Ev^aad  for  the  ^"gliglr     Then  note  the  genius  with  which  he  saw  that  the  Norsemen  must  be  met  on 
iWVk  whldi  he  o^pMlltd  a  navy  of  ahips  built  on  a  new  design  off  his  own.    Alfred  is  not  only  the  fore- 
rof  Mariboiouffcld  Welliagton,  hot  he  Is  also  the  fforerunner  off  Blake  and  of  Nelson. 

chril  and  littrazy  achievements  of  Alffred's  reign  are  even  more  brilliant  than  his  feats  in  war, 

■t  always  rank  widi  the  first  warriors  of  the  English  name.    The  skill  with  which  he  organized  a 

of  fHfiiar  ttxlhia  to  take  die  place  of  hasty  levies  from  time  to  time,  the  wise  and  cautious  form  of  his 

tha  iifaini  of  the  jtidicial  service*  the  discipline  of  his  own  household,  his  zeal  for  art,  his  enthusiasm  for 

patsMMi  for  poetry,  his  profooad  love  of  hlaarjl ;  his  dignity,  his  grace,  his  tenderness,  his  manly 

piety-oaD  ate  alihe  gieat,  spontaneotia,  and  beautiflal;  all  are  in  harmony;  none  are  in  excess.    In  a  true 

MBie  he  li  the  foaadei  of  a  systematic  army  for  purposes  off  deffense.    And  he  is  the  inventor,  if  not  the 
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actual  founder,  of  a  national  navy  —of  that  sea  power  which  is  the  birthright  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  whether 
insular,  colonial,  or  American. 

The  mark  of  Alfred  as  king  is  the  creative  mind.  He  created  in  men^s  minds,  from  the  Severn  to  the 
Humber,  the  sense  of  solidarity  as  a  nation.  By  incoiporating  the  conquered  Danes  as  Christian  allies,  he 
virtually  created  the  cooiposite  England  of  history.  His  whole  conception  of  the  ruler,  as  related  in  the 
ChroHicU  and  in  his  own  writings,  has  the  stamp  of  insight,  practical  wisdom,  devotion  to  duty.  It  is  at 
once  creative  and  conservative ;  prescient  of  a  distant  future,  yet^vcrae  to  all  violent  change.  His  legislation 
was  deeply  infused  with  a  conservative,  and  even  a  biblical,  spirit ;  but  in  the  administration  of  justice  he 
showed  the  most  trenchant  energy  and  a  passionate  teal  for  reform.  '  His  relations  to  the  church  and  to  educa- 
tion were  wholly  without  a  cloud  or  a  blot —  alike  free  from  the  violence  or  the  impolicy  which  too  often  dis- 
credited  even  the  noblest  sovereigns  of  his  age.  They  present  the  normal  relations  between  the  temporal  and 
the  spiritual  powers.  How  beautiful,  how  wise,  how  beneficent  were  the  king^s  call  to  his  side  of  Asser,  the 
Briton,  from  Wales ;  of  Grimbald.  the  Frank,  from  St.  Omer ;  of  John,  from  Westphalia ;  of  Plegmund  of 
Mercia,'his  archbishop  of  Canterbury !  To  Alfred  religion,  culture,  intelligence  had  no  local  limits.  He  was 
essentially  European,  even  cosmopolitan,  in  his  genius.  Freely  to  learn  and  freely  to  teach —  these  were  the 
twin  ideals  of  his  intellectual  life.  What  nobler  evidence  of  the  teacher  bom  to  the  profession !  And  shall 
■we,  teachers  of  Ring  Alfred's  race,  today  —  descendants  in  a  far-distant  clime  of  those  whom  he  lived  to  teach 
and  for  whom  he  built  the  island-home  into  a  fortress  of  frttdom  and  truth  —  shall  we  hesitate  to  join  with  our 
brethren  overseas  in  honoring  the  great  teacher  of  the  common  race? 

Freely  he  learned ;  freely  he  taught.  He  had  known  all  that  was  foremost  in  the  civilization  of  the 
century ;  he  resolved  to  transplant  it  to  England.  His  mission  to  the  Christians  of  India,  his  frequent  missions 
to  Rome,  his  voyages  of  discovery  to  the  North  Cape  and  the  Baltic  under  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan,  were  his 
message  to  the  world  that  Britain  was  no  longer  an  ultima  Thult^  but  henceforth  was  to  march  in  the  van  of 
progress.    He  was,  says  Freeman,  *'  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  leader  of  his  people.** 

Yes,  it  is  in  his  own  writings  that  we  come  to  love  Alfred  best.  No  ruler  of  men  has  left  us  so  pellucid 
a  revelation  of  his  own  soul.  Like  the  Mtditation*  of  Aurelius  and  the  Psalms  of  David,  he  has  given  to 
men  the  outpourings  of  his  aspirations  and  his  sorrows.  Here,  indeed,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one  who  is 
a  teacher  as  much  as  a  king —  who  recalls  to  tis  Augustine  and  \  Kempis,  or  Bunyan  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  His 
B0€thiHs  served  him  as  texts  whereon  he  preached  to  his  people  profound  sermons  on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
life.  Read  his  homily  on  Riches — '*  that  it  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive;**  on  the  true  Ruler-r*' that 
power  is  never  a  good  unless  he  be  good  that  has  it ;"  on  the  Uses  of  Adversity —  '^  no  wise  man  should  desire 
a  soft  life.'*  Few  men  ever  had  so  hard  a  life ;  but  amidst  it  all  we  have  the  king  in  his  silent  study  pouring  out 
poetic  thoughts  on  noble  themes,  composing  pastoral  poetry,  or  casting  into  English  old  idyls  from  Greek  epic 
or  myth,  ending  with  some  magnificent  TV  Deum  of  his  own  composition. 

And  with  all  this  spiritual  fervor,  this  literary  genius,  this  passion  for  culture,  how  wonderful  is  the 
many-sided  energy  of  the  man —  his  skill  and  delight  as  a  huntsman,  his  love  of  ballad,  anecdote,  and  merxy 
tale,  his  love  of  all  noble  art,  his  zeal  as  a  great  builder,  his  ingenuity  in  mechanical  contrivance,  his  inven- 
tion for  measuring  time,  his  planning  a  new  type  of  battleship —  his  supreme  foresight  in  refoundlng  the  deso- 
lated city  of  London !  In  the  multiplicity  of  gifts,  the  hospitality  of  interest,  the  fertility  of  mind,  the 
promptness  of  action,  the  never-wearied  zeal,  this  king  was  surely  a  Yankee  before  the  *'  Mayflower;"  an 
American  before  Edison  or  the  pity  of  Chicago!  Still  no  life  better  than  that  of  King  Alfred  can  teach  us, 
the  restless  and  driven  American  descendants  of  his  race,  that  the  rush  of  life  is  Ae  ruin  of  it.  For  no  man 
ever  so  perfectly  fulfilled  the  rule,  **  Without  haste,  without  rest."  '*  I  have  desired,**  he  wrote,  "  to  live 
worthily  while  I  lived,  and  after  my  life  to  leave  to  the  men  that  should  be  after  me  a  remembrance  In  good 
works.*'    And  Alfred  the  '* Truth-teller** —  as  an  annalist  calls  him  —  never  uttered  words  more  true. 

Let  me  sum  up  all  these  qualities  and  deeds  in  the  words  of  a  brilliant  historian  —  in  words  as  true  as 
they  are  eloquent.  ** Alfred,*'  says  Mr.  Green,  *'  was  the  noblest,  as  he  was  the  most  complete,  embodiment  of 
all  that  is  great,  all  that  is  lovable,  in  the  English  temper.  He  combined,  as  no  other  man  has  ever  combined, 
its  practical  energy,  its  patient  and  enduritig  force,  its  profound  sense  of  duty,  the  reserve  and  self-control  that 
steadies  in  it  a  wide  outlook  and  a  restless  daring,  its  temperance  and  fairness,  its  frank  geniality,  its  sensi- 
tiveness to  affection,  its  poetic  tenderness,  its  deep  and  passionate  religion.** 

On  October  a6,  1901,  about  two  years  hence,  a  thousand  years  will  have  passed  since  the  death  of  the 
greatest  ruler  of  the  race.  That  will  be  no  ordinary  occasion,  for  it  will  be  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  him 
to  whom  the  race —  British  and  American,  monarchical  and  republican  —  owes  an  incalculable  debt  of  gratitude ; 
one  whom  our  best  teachers  describe  as  the  noblest  Anglo-Saxon  in  our  history.  Alfred's  name  is  almost  the 
only  one  in  the  long  roll  of  the  worthies  of  the  race  which  awakens  no  bitter,  no  jealous  thought,  which  com- 
bines the  honor  of  all ;  Alfred  represents  at  once  the  ancient  monarchy,  the  modem  state,  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  law,  the  literature,  the  poetry,  the  art,  the  enterprise,  the  industry,  the  religion  of  our  race.  Men  of  all 
creeds  and  climes;  parties,  factions,  provinces,  nationalities;  of  every  trade,  profession,  or  class,  may  unite 
in  celebrating  the  common  hero  of  the  race.  For  Alfred  was  a  victorious  warrior  whose  victories  have  left  no 
curses  behind  them ;  a  king  whom  no  man  ever  charged  with  a  harsh  act ;  a  scholar  who  never  became  a 
pedant ;  a  saint  who  knew  no  superstition ;  a  hero  as  bold  as  Launcelot,  as  spotless  as  Galahad. 

The  commemoration  of  this  glorious  founder  of  our  liberty,  law,  and  learning  —  of  a  man  so  close  to  the 
very  roots  of  the  throne,  so  dear  to  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  at  home  or  abroad,  monarchical  or  repub- 
lican, bound  up  with  all  our  traditions  and  institutions,  the  inspiration  of  our  early  literature  and  language — 
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a  coaunanofation  should  be  a  national,  not  a  prhrate,  concern.    It  should,  indeed,  be  international,  not 


1  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  National  Educational  Association  proceed 
at  once  to  the  election  of  a  delegate  who  shall  represent  the  association  at  the  King 
Alfred  memorial  celebration  in  Winchester,  in  October,  1901.  This  delegate  should  be 
diosen  now,  that  he  may  have  leisure  to  prepare  himself  properly  to  present  the  history 
of  the  association  in  written  form,  and  to  make  the  other  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
occasion.  I  would  suggest,  also,  that  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  association 
be  appointed  to  act  with  the  delegate  as  a  committee  of  three  to  confer  with  the  proper 
authorities  in  charge  of  the  anniversary,  to  report  methods  and  means  to  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  its  next  annual  convention,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  association  until  occasion  for  its  continuance  shall  have  ceased. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Charles  Mills  Gayley, 
Profeisor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  University  of  California, 

Director  White,  of  Ohio,  introduced  a  resolution  to  amend  the  action  taken  last  year 
in  regard  to  the  amended  spelling  by  adding  "  except  when  the  author  of  a  paper  formally 
requests  the  use  of  the  standard  spelling  therein." 

Director  Gove  expressed  himself  as  in  favor  of  standing  by  the  reform  spelling. 

Director  White  questioned  the  authority  of  the  board  to  adopt  this  spelling  for  the 
association. 

In  the  vote  upon  this  amendment  a  division  of  the  house  was  called  for,  and  the 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  25  to  13. 

Director  Taylor,  of  Kansas,  presented  a  communication  from  the  Council  asking  for 
an  appropriation  of  $1,200  as  prizes  for  essays  upon  school  architecture  and  hygiene. 

EXTRACT  FROM  MINUTES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

The  following  resolution  by  Dr.  White,  of  Ohio,  was  carried  : 

'*  Resolvtd^  That  this  Council  hereby  approves  of  the  thoro  investigation  of  the  subject  of  school 
bygiene  as  proposed  by  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  submitted  by  its  committee,  and  it  is 
reooauaeiMled  tt>  the  Board  of  Directors  that  an  appropriation  not  exceeding  $z,2oo  be  made  for  this  purpose, 
for  the  expenses  ol  a  special  report  or  for  prize  essays,  as  may  be  hereinafter  determined.*' 

Dr.  Harris  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  also  carried  : 

**  Rts^v^d,  That  in  case  of  the  appropriatioh  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  sum  of  $z,9oo  for  the 
puipuaes  named  in  this  report,  two  prizes  be  offered  for  essays  on  each  of  two  topics  named,  to-wit :  a  first 
prise  of  $900  and  a  sccrad  prize  of  $zoo." 

Resolution  of  George  P.  Brown,  of  Illinois  : 

^  Rgs^tptd,  That  a  committee  of  five,  of  which  the  president  of  the  Council  shall  be  one,  be  appointed 
ID  ptescBt  this  matter  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  to  arrange  for  the  securing  of  the  prize  essays  referred  to 
in  the  above  resolutions,  provided  the  Board  of  Directors  grants  the  appropriation.^' 

The  oocnmittee  was  appointed  as  follows  :  President  A.  R.  Taylor,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  George  P.  Brown , 
Dr.  William  F.  King,  Superintendent  Aaron  Gove. 


After  discussion.  Director  Carr,  of  Indiana,  moved  that  an  appropriation  of  $1,200 
be  made  for  this  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  outlined  by  the  National  Council. 
Seconded  and  carried. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  result  of  the  vote  on  place  of  meeting  in  1900  as  follows  : 

Charleston aa 

Asbiuy  Park z 

Cincinnati 3 

Chattanooga a 

Boston zx 

Montreal x 

Director  Dougherty  moved  that,  when  the  board  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet  Friday 
afternoon  at  4 :  30  o'clock  in  the  same  place.    Seconded  and  carried. 
On  motion,  the  Board  of  Directors  adjourned. 
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SECOND  MEETING  * 

DIRECTORS*   ROOM,  CHAMBER  OF   COMMERCE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.— 

Friday,  July  14,  4 :  30  p.  m. 

The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  called  to  order  by  President-elect  Oscar 

T.  Corson. 

The  following  directors  were  present : 

O.  T.  Conon,  Ohio  ;  C  G.  Peatse,  Nebraska ;  Nicholas  Murray  Butlfer,  New  York ;  Newton  C. 
Doueherty,  Illinois;  A.  R.  Tayk>r,  Kansas ;  E.  E.  White,  Ohio;  John  S.  Locke,  Maine;  A.  S.  Downing, 
New  York;  W.  N.  Sheats,  Florida;  McHenry  Rhoads,  Kentucky;  J.  A.  Shawan,  Ohio;  D.  W.  Springer, 
Michigan;  W.  G.  Carrington,  Missouri;  O.  C.  Whitney,  Washington;  John  Swett,  California;  Irwin 
Shepard,  Minnesota. 

By  consent,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  Secretary  and  President  were  authorized  to  approve  the  same  for  publication. 
The  Secretary  read  the  following  communication  from  the  Council : 

To  the  Board  of  Dtrectorx  oftho  National  Educational  Association: 

In  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  constitution,  die  Council  directs  me  to  submit  to  ytnx  the  following 
report: 

One  year  ago  a  committee  of  fifteen,  with  President  W.  R.  Harper,  of  Chicago,  as  chairman,  was 
appointed  by  the  Council  to  inyesdgate  and  rq>ort  on  the  subject  of  a  national  unirersity.  Said  committee 
found  it  impossible  to  present  even  a  preliminary  rq>ort  at  this  meeting,  but  will  probably  be  able  to  report 
at  the  meeting  in  xgoo. 

Several  members  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Library  Department  insisted  that  the  minutes  of  die  Council 
did  not  show  the  exact  nature  of  the  motion  providing  for  the  appointment  of  the  committee  to  rq>ort  on  the 
relation  of  libraries  to  the  public  schools,  the  preliminary  report  having  already  been  made  after  a  year's 
investigation.  After  some  correspondence,  it  was  finally  agreed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  suggested  by  President  Lyte,  that  the  Library  Coilimittee  should  proceed  with  its 
investigations  and  make  its  final  report  at  this  meeting,  using  the  funds  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  rq>ort  was  presented  to  the  Council  thru  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Librarian  J.  C  Dana,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  at  its  meeting  on  Tuesday  morning.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  reports  ever  submitted  to  the  Council,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  association  will  provide  for  its  liberal  distribution  and  sale. 

The  Committee  on  Normal  Schools  appointed  by  the  Normal  Department  four  ytan  sinoe,  thru  its 
chairman,  President  Z.  X.  Snyder,  also  presented  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  functions  and  organization  of 
normal  schools.  It  is  agreed  that  nothing  else  in  our  literature  so  completely  and  so  clearly  covers  these 
problems,  and  its  circulation  in  pamphlet  form  will  undoubtedly  be  provided  for  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Depahment  of  Superintendence  on  School  Hygiene  was 
presented  thru  its  chairman,  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris.  It  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $x,9oo  for  securing 
prise  essays  on  the  four  phases  of  the  subject,  as  already  outiined  to  3rou  and  approved  at  3rour  meeting 
yesterday. 

You  are  referred  to  the  minutes  of  the  Council  for  information  concerning  the  other  papers  presented. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Muffay  Butier  on  "  The  Educational  Progress  of 
the  Year.'*    It  will  be  found  invaluable  for  reference -and  suggoitions. 

The  paper  on  *'  Do  We  Need  a  University  Trust  ? "  pfs  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  National 
University. 

The  petition  of  the  Art  Department  for  an  appropriation  of  $600  for  completing  the  report  of  its  special 
committee  on  a  basis  for  a  course  of  study  in  elementary  art  education,  referred  to  the  Council  yesterday,  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee,  with  Principal  A.  S.  Downing,  of  New  York,  as  chairman,  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  was  allowt^  $950  for  expenses  for  the  year.  The  total 
expenses  were  $14.69,  which  have  been  properly  certified.  I  oCfer  the  suggestion  that  the  balance  of  the  $350 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  for  the  coming  year. 

Req>ectfully  submitted, 

A.  R.  Taylor, 

President, 

Director  Dougherty  moved  that  the  communication  be  received  and  the  recom- 
mendations be  concurred  in.     Seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary  Shepard  read  a  communication  from  the  Department  of  Manual  and 
Industral  Education: 
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Los  Amgblbs,  Cal.,  July  13, 1899. 
7>  tkt  B0mrd  of  Directors  oftkg  National  Educational  Association: 

Gbxtlkmbn  :  The  Department  of  Manual  and  Industrial  Training  has  voted  to  request  your  honorable 
body  to  duuKce  the  name  ^*  Manual  and  Industrial  Department "  to  "  Manual  Training  Department.'*  The 
aecietaxy  of  the  department  was  instructed  to  communicate  this  action  to  3rou. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  £.  Addicott, 
Secretary, 

Director  Batler  explained  that  this  communication  covered  the  same  ground  as  the 
matter  which  be  had  presented  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  this  year,  and  moved 
that  the  Department  of  Manual  and  Industrial  Education  be  hereafter  known  as  the 
Manual  Training  Department     Seconded  and  carried. 

The  following  communication  from  the  director  from  Pennsylvania  was  read  : 

WaSTMlNSTKR  HOTBL,  LoS  AmGBX^BS,  CaL.,  July  14,  Z899. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

GsxTLBMEN :  Last  year  the  National  Educational  Association  allowed  Professor  Skidmore,  director  for 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  $50  for  advertising  the  Washington  meeting.  The  number  of  teachers  at  Wash- 
mgtoo  from  Pttuasylvania  did  not  exceed  9yi,  The  number  of  teachers  at  Los  Angeles  will  at  least  reach  400. 
I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  we  have  twice  as  many  people  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  at  Los  Angeles  as 
Piofesaoa  Skidmore  took  to  Washington.  I  well  know  that  the  law  allows  us  only  $25  for  expenses,  but  if  you 
can  see  yonr  way  clear  to  ^>prove  of  the  bill  which  we  have  presented,  state  director  and  district  managers  of 
Feaasylvania  will  appreciate  your  kindness. 

Large  states  like  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  should  receive  a  larger  donation  than  the  smaller  states. 
Pbstage  alone  will  amount  to  $50.  Hoping  you  can  approve  the  bill  presented,  in  order  that  Secretary 
Sbepazd  may  audit  it,  I  am.  Yours  truly, 

George  Howell. 
Director  for  Pennsylvania  for  iSqS-QQ. 

Director  Downing,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  with  power  to  act.    Seconded  and  carried. 

By  consent  of  the  board,  Dr.  S.  P.  Robbins,  of  Montreal,  explained  the  reason  for  the 
absence  from  the  meeting  yesterday  of  the  Montreal  delegation,  and  presented  an  invi- 
tation for  the  association  to  meet  in  Montreal  in  1900.  Questions  were  asked  of  Mr. 
Robbins  by  Directors  White,  Pearse,  and  Downing.  Dr.  Robbins*  invitation  was  sec- 
onded by  other  gentlemen  of  the  Montreal  delegation. 

Director  Downing  asked  that  an  amount  equal  to  that  of  former  years  be  set  aside 
for  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 

Director  Pearse  moved  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  this  purpose,  not  to 
exceed  $300.    Seconded  and  carried. 

On  motion,  the  Board  of  Directors  adjourned  sine  die, 

Irwin  Shkpard,  O.  T.  Corson, 

Secretary,-  President, 


GENERAL  SESSIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 


HENRY   T.   GAGE,   GOVERNOR    OF    CALIFORNIA  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association ,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: 

We  should  never  forget  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to 
the  memory  of  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  the  East,  West,  North,  and  South, 
whose  heroism,  industry,  and  perseverance  hewed,  in  the  primeval  forest, 
l^ockhouses  and  established  villages,  forming  the  barriers  against  savage 
attacks,  and  there  created  the  nucleus  of  American  civilization.  The  ax, 
the  shovel,  the  pick,  and  the  plow,  in  the  hands  of  this  vanguard  of 
progress,  removed  the  cumbersome  obstacles  left  by  nature,  put  fertile 
fields  and  fruitful  orchards  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  backwoods,  and  by 
their  rugged  trails  prepared  easy  routes  for  the  railway  engineer,  whose 
works  now  attract  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  modern  traveler. 
These  achievements,  tho  under  the  direction  of  high  intelligence,  never- 
theless represent  in  the  history  of  our  American  people  the  era  of  matter 
— the  era  of  physical  strife. 

But  man's  needs  are  mental  as  well  as  physical.  Shelter,  food,  raiment, 
and  rest  constitute  a  portion  only  of  our  desires.  The  great  Creative 
Power  which  spoke  amid  the  darkness  and  solitude  at  the  world's  birth,, 
saying,  "Let  there  be  light  I"  likewise  spoke  into  the  senseless  clay  the 
mightier  words:  "Let  there  be  mind!"  And,  thus  inspired  by"  that 
divine  injunction,  man,  since  that  first  electric  current  of  thought  sped 
thru  his  brain,  finds  daily  need  of  intellectual  development. 

Therefore,  in  the  track  of  the  hardy  pioneer  followed  the  teacher  and 
the  scholar.  The  blazed  forest  trees  and  monuments  of  rock  marked  the 
pathway  of  the  frontiersman ;  the  book,  the  tablet,  and  the  pen  showed 
the  teacher's  line  of  march.  While  the  ground  was  plowed,  the  minds  of 
the  man,  the  woman,  and  the  child  were  taught  to  reason  and  to  know. 
The  blockhouses  were  transformed  by  the  wizards  of  education  into 
schoolhouses.  The  humble  house  of  worship,  formed  of  unshapely 
timber,  was  changed  into  the  pretentious  church,  with  its  chaste  tapering 
spire  piercing  the  sunlight  in  its  heavenward  course,  and  attesting  the 
marvelous  growth  of  mind  and  morals.  The  log  cabin  of  the  forester 
became  the  elegant  villa  of  the  merchant.  Th^  scholar,  statesman,  artist, 
sculptor,  and  mechanic — all  better  housed  and  better  fed  —  sprang  up 
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amid  the  scenes  which  once  knew  only  the  toils  and  perils  of  the  Indian 
fighter. 

Thus  was  etolved  in  our  American  history  the  era  of  mind. 

To  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of>the  National  Educational  Association', 
whose  noble  profession  imposes  the  duty  of  cultivating  the  minds  of  the 
future  men  and  women  who  will  labor,  instruct,  and  adorn  in  the  fields  of 
American  art,  letters,  and  government — to  you,  earnest  and  devoted  dis- 
ciples of  learning,  and  worthy  successors  of  the  American  pioneers  of 
knowledge,  the  people  of  California  look  with  confidence  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  splendid  educational  work  of  your  predecessors. 

On  behalf,  therefore,  of  the  people  of  this  state,  I,  as  the  executive,  am 
afforded  the  high  honor  of  greeting  you  each  and  all,  and  bidding  a 
sincere  and  hearty  welcome  to  oilr  coast ;  and,  trusting  in  your  matured 
intelligence,  wisdom,  and  scholarship,  I  fervently  hope  that  our  own 
schools,  as  well  as  the  schools  of  other  states,  will  reap  the  fruits  of  your 
timely  visit  and  your  wise  deliberations. 


THOMAS   J.    KIRK,    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION, 

CALIFORNIA 

Educators  of  America  : 

Greeting  from  the  teachers  of  California.  All  the  gates  of  the  golden 
West  are  flung  wide  open  to  you.  Our  mountains  part  to  admit  you,  the 
valleys  smile  at  your  approach,  the  evening  breezes  whisper  their  approval, 
all  nature  sings  together  for  joy,  and  all  our  people  join  in  the  chorus  of 
welcome.  Even  old  Sol  beams  upon  you  with  a  warmth  of  affection 
which  he  rarely  bestows  upon  those  native  here  and  to  the  manor  born. 
If  you  are  weary  from  travel,  here  find  refreshment  and  repose.  If  the 
heat  and  sands  of  the  desert  have  made  you  thirsty  and  covered  you  with 
dust,  our  streams  and  fountains  sparkle  with  the  water  of  life,  and  our 
surf  removes  all  stains  but  those  of  conscience.  Tarry  with  us  as  long  as 
ye  may,  visit  every  portion  of  our  state — a  vast  empire  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  grandeur  of  our  mountains  and  the  quiet  beauty  of  our  valleys 
will  delight  your  eyes ;  the  murmur  of  our  pines  and  the  music  of  our 
ocean  will  charm  your  ears.  The  world  has  heard  the  big  guns  of  our 
"  Oregon,"  "  Monterey,"  and  "  Olympia ; "  it  will  be  your  privilege  during 
this  meeting  to  hear  other  big  guns  of  California — our  Jordan,  Brown, 
Foshay,  and  others. 

Our  climate  will  rejuvenate  your  entire  being.  Los  Angeles«real- 
estate  dealers  will  sell  you  this  climate  at  |io  per  square  foot. 

You  have  seen  small  specimens  of  our  fruits  in  the  East ;  here  you  will 
find  the  real  article,  such  as  we  ourselves  use  or  keep  for  distinguished 
guests.  All  things  grow  to  great  size  here,  even  our  prices  and  our  stories. 
Those  are  not  pumpkins  hanging  on  yonder  trees ;  they  are  the  golden 
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fruit  of  Hesperides,  the  far-famed  oranges  of  California.  No  dragon 
guards  them ;  the  dog  is  chained ;  the  barbed  wire  is  down ;  approach  and 
help  yourselves.  Take  a  siesta  under  our  fig  tree,  pluck  the  fruit  of 
our  vine.  Sip  our  vintage,  if  you  wish  —  just  a  taste,  that  you  may  know 
whereof  you  speak.  Visit  our  raisin  vineyards,  our  orchards  of  prune, 
pear,  peach,  almond,  apricot,  walnut,  olive.  Soil  and  sunshine  have  been 
generous  beyond  measure  to  our  people ;  they  wish  to  be  equally  gen- 
erous to  you. 

Our  broad  acres  of  grain,  stretching  beyond  the  reach  of  eye,  feed 
the  hungry  multitudes  of  the  Old  World ;  our  bean  fields  furnish  brains  for 
Boston ;  our  forests  are  housing  the  dwellers  on  all  the  boarders  of  the 
vast  Pacific ;  our  mines  of  gold  and  silver  still  fill  with  strength  and  vigor 
the  veins  and  arteries  of  your  commerce ;  our  copper  mines  are  supplying 
the  commercial  .and  intellectual  world  the  nerves  along  which  flashes  the 
electric  spark,  binding  forty-five  states  into  one  great  nation,  uniting  the 
peoples  of  earth  into  one  universal  brotherhood ;  and,  most  valued  of  all, 
our  educational  system,  crowned  by  two  great  universities,  is  training  the 
brains  which  shall  give  mental  and  moral  guidance  to  the  entire  body 
politic 

On  this  western  shore,  separated  in  large  measure  by  the  mountains 
and  desert  from  the  influences  of  the  East,  cut  off  from  the  traditions  of 
the  past,  education  has  taken  on  some  new  phases  of  development  and 
has  had  phenomenal  growth.  Our  system  of  raising  revenue  for  school 
maintenance  is  unique.  It  is  what  we  believe  to  be  a  happy  blending 
of  the  state,  the  county,  and  the  district  system.  We  maintain  school 
in  all  the  districts  of  the  state  an  average  of  8.7  months.  We  pay  to 
teachers  of  all  grades  an  average  annual  salary  of  $659.  Twenty-seven 
in  every  hundred  of  our  teachers  are  professionally  trained,  twenty- 
three  of  these  being  graduates  of  our  own  universities  and  normal 
schools. 

During  the  last  ten  years  secondary  and  higher  education  have  had  an 
unprecedented  growth.  By  the  beneficence  of  Senator  Stanford  and  the 
continued  generosity  of  his  wife,  the  great  university  bearing  the  name  of 
their  lamented  son  has  been  established,  and  now  enrolls  1,100  students. 
Its  endowment  is  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Within  the  same  period 
our  colleges  at  Berkeley  have  increased  their  enrollment  from  350  to 
1,700.  Including  the  affiliated  colleges  located  in  San  Francisco,  our 
state  university  now  has  a  total  enrollment  of  2,438.  But  numbers  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  There  has  been  an  enlarged  curriculum  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  modern  life.  The  university  at  Berkeley,  looking 
out  from  her  hills  thru  the  Golden  Gate  and  beholding  beyond  the  Pacific 
new  fields  for  peaceful  conquest,  has  established  a  school  of  mechanical 
arts  and  a  college  of  commerce.  We  are  among  the  first  of  the  universities 
of  the  world  to  recognize  and  act  upon  the  fact  that  business  pursuits  as 
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well  as  the  learned  professions  demand  special  preparation  and  broad 
culture. 

In  1889  there  were  but  sixty- two  high  schools  in  the  state.  Today 
there  are  125.  With  increase  in  numbers  the  standard  of  the  work  has 
been  raised.  The  majority  of  our  high  schools  are  changing,  or  have 
changed,  from  a  three-  to  a  four-year  course.  Our  elementary  schools, 
the  people's  colleges,  have  advanced  pari  passu  with  our  high  schools. 
They  are  rightfully  recognized  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  super- 
structure of  our  educational  edifice  is  erected.  Our  rural  schools  are  the 
special  pride  of  California. 

For  the  preparation  of  teachers  pedagogical  departments  have  been 
established  in  both  our  universities,  and  our  normal  schools  have  been 
increased  from  two  to  five. 

All  this  advance  and  interest  in  education  is  in  response  to  the  demands 
of  the  spirit  of  progress  that  pervades  the  people  of  California.  And  yet 
we  have  fallen  short  of  our  ideals.  According  to  Commissioner  Harris, 
82  per  cent,  of  the  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States 
is  in  the  first  three  years.  Our  records  show  a  great  advance  over  this 
average ;  still,  we  realize  that  we  are  giving  the  masses  of  children  inade- 
quate preparation  for  the  best  citizenship.  This  presents  us  with  two 
problems — how  to  increase  the  number  of  years  of  attendance  at  school, 
and  how  to  continue  education  after  school. 

Why  is  the  schooling  of  so  large  a  majority  limited  to  three  or  four 
years  ?  For  this  there  are  several  reasons.  The  first  is  poverty,  real  or 
imagined,  which  demands  the  labor  of  the  child  for  the  support  of  the 
family.  The  remedy  for  this  is  compulsory  education.  The  child  is  the 
ward  of  the  state,  and  the  state,  for  its  own  preservation,  must  insist  upon 
intelligent  citizenship.  The  state,  therefore,  must  furnish  all  that  is 
necessary  to  the  education  of  the  child,  even  tho  that  should  be  its  entire 
support.  The  second  cause  is  failure  on  the  part  of  the  parent  and  the 
community  generally  to  appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  educa- 
tion. Frequent  parents'  and  teachers*  meetings,  discussions  of  educational 
questions  thru  the  public  press,  will  create  an  enlightened  criticism  of 
school  work.  A  good  school  is  the  product  of  the  community,  not  the 
sole  work  of  the  teacher.  A  third  reason  for  children  leaving  school  at 
so  early  an  age  is  failure  of  the  school  to  take  hold  of  the  vital  interests 
of  the  child.  We  need  a  better  knowledge  of  children.  The  difference 
between  the  adult  and  the  child  mind  is  not  one  of  quantity,  but  rather 
of  quality.  We  have  too  long  considered  the  child  the  miniature  man, 
whereas  he  is  a  different  being.  We  must  know  the  child  as  he  is,  that 
we  may  educate  him  from  what  he  is  to  what  he  should  become.  The 
child  soon  wearies  of  that  subject  which  does  not  arouse  his  present 
interest.  School  is  not  merely  a  preparation  for  life,  it  is  actual  living. 
Life  properly  begun  in  school  will  continue  beyond  its  door. 
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The  present  century  has  been  called  the  age  of  public  schools ;  the 
next  may  be  the  age  of  public  education.  The  nations  of  antiquity  had 
their  great  scholars  and  profound  learning,  while  the  masses  were  left  in 
dense  ignorance.  The  Middle  Ages  established  great  universities,  but  all 
preparation  for  them  was  at  private  expense.  Only  the  favored  son  of 
wealth  or  the  special  beneficiary  of  charity  could  become  an  educated  msln. 
Today  all  grades  of  schools  are  open  alike  to  the  prince  and  the  pauper. 
The  democracy  planted  in  America  has  diffused  its  spirit  even  into  the 
monarchies  of  the  Old  World,  and  their  governments  are  being  popu- 
larized in  everything  but  name.  Free  public  schools  and  popular  gov- 
ernment must  ever  go  hand  in  hand.  The  system  of  free  public  schools 
had  its  origin  and  growth  in  America;  it  is  fast  establishing  itself  in 
every  country  of  Europe.  But  education  is  never  completed  in  schools 
—  not  even  in  the  halls  of  the  college. 

Life  is  constantly  presenting  new  problems,  both  for  the  individual 
and  for  the  nation.  The  correct  solution  of  these  demands  continued 
study.  The  public  as  well  as  the  children  need  educating  A  free  press 
is  a  powerful  educator  to  him  who  has  been  trained  to  discriminate  and  to 
think  as  he  reads.  Public  parks,  museums,  libraries,  art  galleries  are 
great  educational  agents.  It  is  for  us,  the  teachers,  so  to  connect  school 
work  with  these  institutions  that  the  intellectual  growth  begun  in  school 
may  continue  thru  life.  We  shall  thus  make  the  twentieth  century  the 
age  of  public  education. 

Among  other  problems  which  confront  us  in  California  are  the  rela- 
tions of  the  various  parts  of  our  educational  system  to  one  another — of 
the  high  school  to  the  university,  of  the  high  school  and  university  to  the 
normal  schools ;  the  scope  and  place  of  manual  training ;  the  value  of 
kindergartens  and  how  to  secure  it ;  continuous  sessions  in  our  higher 
institutions  and  vacation  schools  in  our  lower ;  improvement  of  the 
teachers  while  in  service ;  employment  of  teachers  and  their  continuance 
in  positions  solely  upon  merit ;  the  education  of  the  masses  to  a  higher 
and  fuller  appreciation  of  what  is  truest  and  best  in  education. 

We  appeal  to  you  for  aid  in  the  solution  of  these  problems.  You 
bring  to  us  the  experience  of  the  older  states,  joined  to  your  own  wisdom 
and  ripe  scholarship. 

We  welcome  you,  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
to  all  the  bounty  and  hospitality  for  which  California  has  long  been 
noted.  Take  from  us  all  that  you  can  bear  away.  We  will  ever  be  your 
debtors  for  the  good  counsel  and  lofty  inspiration  which  you  will 
leave  us. 

In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  ten  thousand  teachers  and  a  million  and 
a  half  of  people  interested  in  education  I  bid  you  thrice  welcome.  Aloha  1 
Aloha  1 1     Aloha  1 !  1 
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ELMER   E.    BROWN,    UNIVERSITY   OF    CALIFORNIA,    STATE   DIRECTOR 

Fellow-members  of   the  National    Educational  Association^   Ladies    and 
Gentlemen : 

I  am  sure  that  all  Californians  who  look  upon  this  company  feel  like 
saying,  with  Miranda : 

O  wonder ! 
How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here  ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !    O,  brave  new  world 
That  has  such  people  in  't ! 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  long  been  trying  to  live  up  to  its  name 
—  Los  Angeles,  "City  of  the  Angels."  Its  efforts  in  that  direction 
reached  their  climax  when  it  invited  the  National  Educational  Association 
to  meet  here ;  and  it  has  never  before  been  so  well  worthy  of  the  name 
as  it  is  today.  We  of  California  are  all  of  us  Angelefios  today ;  and  we 
all  unite  in  saying :     Welcome  to  you,  angels,  messengers  of  education  ! 

And  yet  I  must  say  that  we  have  already  somewhat  against  you.  You 
are  all  too  prone  to  encourage  us  in  telling  big  stories.  Any  one  of  us, 
the  poorest  story-teller  among  us,  can  stand  around  the  hotel  lobbies 
telling  even  the  smallest  truths  about  California,  and  you  listen  so  atten- 
tively that  you  tempt  us  to  tell  more ;  and  so  we  go  on,  and  I  don't  know 
where  we  shall  stop.  I  beg  leave  to  call  a  halt  in  this  matter  right  here  at 
the  beginning.  We  don't  want  to  tell  you  about  California.  There  is  a 
great  deal  here  to  tell  you  about,  to  be  sure,  but  we  will  not  tell  it.  We 
teachers  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  tell  about  the  educational 
system  of  California.  We  have  here,  for  instance,  perhaps  the  finest  pro- 
vision for  country  schools  to  be  found  outside  of  Massachusetts ;  but  we 
are  not  going  to  tell  you  that.  We  shall  restrain  ourselves  from  speaking 
about  our  magnificent  system  of  county  school  supervision,  one  of  the 
best — but  never  mind;  we  will  not  tell  you  that.  We  have  some  normal 
schools  here  that  have  been  growing  magnificently.  And  we  have  some 
universities,  with  tremendous  endowments,  that  have  been  showing  their 
enterprise  by  keeping  poor  in  spite  of  their  endowments.  But  we  won't 
tell  you  about  these  things.  We  have  important  supplementary  institutions 
here.  We  are  proud  of  our  institutions  for  the  defective  classes ;  of  the 
beginnings  that  we  have  made  in  education  of  an  industrial  character.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  tell  you  about  these  things.  We  want  to  give  you 
a  chance.  So  please  don't  listen  so  patiently  when  we  start  on  these 
topics.     Don't  encourage  us. 

You  are  messengers  of  the  wisdom  of  this  great  country.  You  come 
to  us  in  our  isolation.  You  thought  we  were  isolated  after  you  got  over 
that  desert,  did  you  not  ?  You  have  come  to  us  away  off  here  to  correct 
us  of  our  provincialism.  You  come  to  us  from  the  great  world.  You 
come  from  educational  communities  where  teachers  are  appointed  only 
for  merit,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  it.     You  come  from  those  parts  of  the 
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country  where  school  funds  that  were  intended  for  the  payment  of  teachers 
are  never  diverted  to  any  other  use — and  we  are  glad  to  see  you  !     Teach 
as  these  things,  for  we  want  them  here.     And  so  I  say  it  in  all  earnestness, 
and  not  merely  in  jest :  You  come  to  us  from  this  great  country,  with  all 
of  its  wealth  of  educational  knowledge  and  inspiration.     We  want  to  have 
your  message.     Come  to  us  as  angels  indeed.     Education  in  California, 
we  trust,  will  never  from  this  time  forth  be  what  it  has  been,  and  that 
because  you  have  come  among  us  with  the  best  of  educational  influence. 
But  if  I  go  on,  I  shall  be  tempted  to  fall  into  stories  again.     Let  me 
simply  say,  in  so  far  as  I  may,  for  the  teachers  of  this  great  state  of 
California,  who  have  been  looking  forwand  with  intense  interest  to  this 
meeting,  who  have  been  pulling  together — state,  county,  and  city  super- 
intendents, the  individual  teachers  in  the  ranks,  assistant  state  managers, 
and  friends  of  education  generally — to  make  this  meeting  a  success;  let 
me  say  that  all  of  us  unite  in  bidding  you,  as  frankly  and  heartily  and 
earnestly  as  we  know  how:  Welcome  to  Los  Angeles ! 


HON.    FRED    EATON,    MAYOR   OF     LOS   ANGELES 

Aft.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Our  state  superintendent  has  given  you  all  our  valleys  and  rivers,  our 
oranges,  and  about  everything  else  we  raise  down  here  in  the  south ;  and 
about  all  that  is  left  for  me  to  give  you  is  the  right  of  way  thru  the  city. 
I  think  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  giving  you  that,  because  Professor  Brown 
said  you  were  all  angels.  Of  course,  we  know  what  angels  are  —  our  kind 
of  angels.  I  hope  you  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  you  won't  all 
flap  your  wings  and  fly  away  too  soon. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  really  glad  and  appreciate  very 
much  that  this  organization  decided  to  hold  its  convention  in  this  city. 
We  know  better  than  anyone  else  the  real  advantage  of  this  convention 
to  ourselves.  Our  people  are  never  so  much  in  their  element  as  when 
they  are  surrounded  with  lots  of  company.  We  like  company.  We  are 
out  here  to  enjoy  ourselves.     That  is  the  principal  part  of  our  business. 

Our  people  take  a  great  interest  in  educational  matters.  I  think  our 
schoolhouses  here  are  evidence  of  that  fact.  We  are  just  now  preparing 
to  vote  $420,000  to  increase  our  school  accommodations,  which  have  never 
been  up  to  the  requirements  of  this  community,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth 
that  has  taken  place  in  this  city  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  city  has 
grown  since  1890  from  50,000  to  about  115,000  or  120,000.  So  you  see, 
with  all  the  other  municipal  improvements,  it  has  been  hard  for  us  to  keep 
pace ;  that  is  to  say,  in  quantity ;  in  quality  we  are  all  right.  Our  princi- 
pals here  are  up  to  the  standard,  I  believe,  of  any  place  in  the  country. 
This  does  not  reflect  at  all  upon  you  folks  who  come  from  other  parts  of 
the  country.     I  have  that  information  from  some  of  you  ;   I  don't  know 
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much  about  school  business,  and  am  relying  upon  the  opinion  of  these 
people  who  have  come  from  abroad  that  we  are  all  right  on  schoolmasters. 

Now,  there  is  a  material  side.  We  know  that  no  people  coming  to  this 
city  will  do  us  more  good  than  you  will ;  provided,  however,  that  we  make 
you  go  away  from  here  feeling  pleased.  And  it  is  our  whole  aim  to  make 
you  enjoy  yourselves  while  here.  If  we  accomplish  this,  we  have  laid  up 
a  whole  lot  to  the  credit  of  our  future.  You  know  we  are  inclined  to 
deal  in  futures  a  good  deal  in  Los  Angeles.  That  has  been  the  principal 
business  here  ever  since  the  boom.  But  we  have  a  sure  future,  as  the 
whole  community  is  engaged  in  storing  up  good  opinions  for  Los  Angeles 
with  everybody  that  comes  here,  and  it  is  going  to  result  in  building  up 
this  city  and  the  surrounding  country. 

We  occupy  an  isolated  position  here  in  the  United  States  with  reference 
to  the  market,  as  you  all  know.  You  passed  over  several  hundred  miles 
of  desert  east  of  us  that  is  very  sparsely  populated.  We  have  a  great 
expanse  of  ocean  west  of  us,  which  has  no  commence  to  speak  of  that 
touches  this  point.  There  is  nothing  out  there  but  suckers,  and, 
of  course,  we  don't  invite  suckers  here.  Now,  the  good  opinion  we  are 
laying  up  is  going  to  be  the  mea»s  of  building  up  this  country.  You  see, 
unless  we  have  a  domestic  market  to  rely  on,  we  cannot  engage  in  manu- 
facture, even  to  the  extent  of  our  own  necessities,  because  we  cannot 
compete  with  the  East.  The  freight  rates  are  too  expensive  across  this 
expanse  of  unproductive  country  over  which  the  railroads  have  to  trans- 
port our  goods.  The  only  thing  we  can  raise  to  ship  you  folks  in  the 
East  is  something  you  cannot  raise  yourselves,  such  as  oranges  and  fruits 
of  other  kinds.  But  we  must  have  manufactures.  We  have  all  the  native 
resources  here.  We  have  a  greater  variety  of  natural  resources  in  the 
shape  of  minerals  within  a  short  distance  of  this  city  than  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States.  But  we  must  have  railway  communication,  and 
first  we  must  have  the  people.  When  we  get  the  people  we  will  have  the 
railways  built  and  these  resources  developed.  So  you  see  how  we  are 
interested  in  a  material  way,  aside  from  the  fact  that  we  want  to  have  a 
good  time  with  you. 

That  is  the  first  consideration.  We  want  to  have  a  good  time  with 
you,  and  we  intend  to  have  it.  I  want  you  to  feel,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
perfectly  at  home  in  this  city.  Consider  that  you  have  the  freedom  of  the 
streets  and  parks,  and  everything  in  town,  and  just  go  wherever  you  please. 


J.  A.  FOSHAV,  SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,  LOS   ANGELES 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

We  extend  to  you  a  hearty  greeting  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  the  educational  interests  of  Los  Angeles.  We  hail  the  presence 
of   this  vast   body  in  our   beautiful  city  as  a  token  of   increased  zeal 
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and  activity  in  the  great  cause  of  education.  We  welcome  you  as  the 
representatives  of  a  work  which  ranks  first  and  is  the  noblest  of  today. 
We  who  are  so  far  from  the  great  centers,  but  who  have  eternal  spring 
and  healing  air  to  compensate  us,  greet  you  as  bringing  to  us  the  wisdom, 
experience,  and  latest  thought  which  are  being  contributed  to  the  educa- 
tional world. 

At  Milwaukee  in  1897,  and  at  Washington  in  1898,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  to  present  the  invitations  from  California  and  our  city, 
asking  you  to  partake  of  our  hospitality.     Our  people  were  glad  to  have 
you  accept  these  invitations,  and  began  at  once  to  make  preparations  for 
your  reception.     Many  different  estimates  were  made  of  the  number  we 
must  entertain,  and  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  question  of  our 
ability  to  care  for  the  large  number,  we  added  to  our  territory  by  annex- 
ing Garvanza  on  the  northeast  and  University  on  the  southwest.     Now, 
with  our  forty-eight  square  miles  of    territory,  our  hospitable   homes 
thrown  open  to  you,  our  spacious  parks,  and  the  assurance  that  no  rain 
will  fall,  on  the  just  or  unjust,  during  the  vacation  months,  we  feel  that . 
we  have  plenty  of  room  for  you. 

Los  Angeles  has  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  one  of  the  best 
normal  schools  in  the  country,  private  schools  and  colleges,  and  a  public 
library  which  is  a  prominent  educational  factor  for  the  training  of  her 
28,000  children.  We  regret  that  our  schools  could  not  be  in  session,  so 
that  you  might  see  our  work  in  pjrogress ;  but  we  have  prepared  an  exhibit 
of  woA  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Spring  street  school  building.  We 
have  learned  that  the  whole  child  must  be  educated ;  the  eye  must  be 
trained  to  accurate  observation,  the  hand  to  deft  manipulation,  and  thus 
call  into  action  judgment,  attention,  comparison ;  in  short,  we  accept 
Plato*s  idea  of  education,  which  is  to  give  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul  all 
the  beauty  and  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  teacher  is  proud  of  his  noble  name.  The  great  master  Agassiz 
would  be  called  by  no  other.  And  you  who  have  come  from  the  North, 
the  South,  and  the  distant  East,  who  have  taken  the  time  from  your  vaca- 
tion to  come  here  and  discuss  methods  and  inquire  how  to  increase  the 
teaching  power  of  our  country,  show  your  interest  in  your  profession. 
The  thought  of  training  the  minds  and  bodies  and  molding  the  charac- 
ters of  the  coming  generation  seems  at  times  overwhelming.  Today  you 
are  planning  and  working  for  the  future  which  must  shape  the  destiny  of 
our  nation.     Your  work  is  great ;  there  is  no  greater. 

A  story  is  told  that  Jupiter  offered  the  crown  of  immortality  to  the 
one  who  had  given  the  greatest  service  to  mankind.  Different  applicants 
claimed  the  prize:  first  the  soldier,  then  the  historian,  the  poet,  the 
priest ;  and  last  of  all  came  one  who  said  :  "  I  have  nothing  to  offer,  but 
these  are  my  pupils,  and  I  am  their  teacher."  "  Crown  him,"  said  Jupi 
tcr,  "  crown  him  with  the  laurels  of  life." 
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I  presume  you  have  changed  your  minds  in  regard  to  our  location  as 
compared  with  that  of  Chicago,  Boston,  and  New  York.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  the  distance,  and  not  of  the  time.  Many  of  the  older 
I  people  of  our  city  came  across  the  plains,  and  it  i-equired  six  months  to 
make  the  journey.  Many  of  you  have  just  made  the  same  distance  in 
less  than  six  days.  Chicago  is  only  sixty-six.  New  York  eighty-nine, 
and  Boston  ninety-two  hours  from  Los  Angeles.  The  telegraph  and 
telephone  bring  your  homes  and  cities  in  close  communication  with  us ; 
remember  this  fact,  and  instead  of  writing  your  letters  to  eastern  friends, 
use  these  agencies  or  dictate  your  letters  to  the  typewriters,  and  so  save 
your  time  to  attend  the  meetings  and  enjoy  the  many  receptions  and 
excursions  we  have  prepared  for  you. 

We  are  anxious  to  hear  your  discussions  and  receive  your  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  vital  issues  of  our  schools ;  and  in  order  that  we  may 
retain  them  in  permanent  form  for  every  teacher's  desk,  we  have  given  as 
many  memberships  from  this  city  as  there  are  teachers. 

As  the  large  reservoirs  of  our  mountains  give  forth  their  water  in  the 
warm,  dry  summer,  to  refresh  the  productive  orange  groves  of  California, 
so  may  this  meeting  of  the  largest  educational  organization  in  the  world 
pour  forth  its  influence  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  intellectual  forces 
of  our  state ;  may  it  enrich  the  home  life  of  the  ranch,  the  school  life  of 
the  pueblo,  the  college  life  of  the  universities  of  this,  the  Golden  State  of 
the  far  West  I  You  are  welcome  to  the  far  West,  to  the  Golden  State,  to 
the  City  of  the  Angels,  to  our  hearts,  and  to  our  homes ! 


RESPONSES 


NEWTON    C.    DOUGHERTY,  SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,    PEORIA,    ILL. 

[stenographic  report] 

I  am  glad,  indeed,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  meet  with  this  great 
National  Educational  Association  as  it  gathers  for  the  second  time  upon 
the  shores  of  the  sundown  seas,  and  to  become  for  the  time  being  a  citizen 
of  these  Islands  of  Delight  which  your  own  Professor  Barnes  depicted  in 
such  glowing  language  to  us  at  Buffalo  four  years  ago.  We  thank  you  for 
these  kind  Words  of*  welcome  which  have  been  spoken  by  your  representa- 
tives of  this  great  state  and  of  this  magnificent  city. 

When  we  met  on  this  coast  a  decade  ago,  you  were  the  great  western 
empire  of  our  nation ;  but  as  I  glance  over  this  program  I  am  reminded 
that  today  theie  are  islands  west  of  us  and  northwest  of  us  and  southwest 
of  us,  over  which  the  flag  of  our  nation  floats  and  to  which  we  must  carry 
the  blessings  of  popular  education  and  of  free  institutions. 
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We  are  glad,  indeed,  to  meet  again  in  this  great  state,  wliose  educa- 
tional institutions  are  tlie  peers  of  any  in  our  country ;  we  are  glad  to 
enjoy  your  wholesome  and  invigorating  climate,  and  to  see  on  all  sides 
the  evidence  of  your  prosperity.  What  a  busy  hive  of  human  industry 
you  have  become  !  Whithersoever  we  turn  we  see  evidence  of  your  develop- 
ment. We  behold  streaming  in  the  air  the  black  pennon  of  the  mighty 
locomotive,  bearing  across  mighty  mountain  ranges  the  glorious  fruit  of 
vour  soil  to  our  own  people  in  the  far  East,  and  even  to  those  beyond  the 
sea. 

And  as  we  see  all  this,  there  wells  up  in  my  heart,  and  I  think  in  the 
hearts  of  all  those  here,  thanks  to  God  that  our  fathers  back  in  '47 
were  such  expansionists  that  they  saved  this  great  empire  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  and  to  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.     That  race  has  had  in  its 
veins  the  blood  which  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  has  nourished 
the  hearts  of  conquerors  and  subduers.     It  has  never  surrendered  before 
hostile  man   or    forbidding   nature.     It   has   never   acknowledged   any 
superior  save  Almighty  God  himself.     It  has  kept  open  the  avenues  of 
knowledge  to  all  its  children.     It  has  been  anxious  that  its  children 
should  be  members  of  that  empire  which  comes  not  by  numbers  nor  by 
physical  power.«    It  has  had  for  its  highest  ideal  the  transmuting   of 
material  wealth  into  the  fiber  of  heroic  men  and  heroic  women.     And  so 
we  thank  God  today  that  this  great  commonwealth  of  California  is  under 
the  dominion  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
We  are   here   as   the   representatives  of  350,000  teachers,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  great  work  of  saying  to  the  youth  of  this  land  that  wis- 
dom is  above  rubies.     We  are,  of  course,  expansionists  as  educators.     We 
feci  that  there  is  illimitable  room  upon  all  sides  before  we  can  touch  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge.     During  the  past  fifty  years  we  have  expanded 
the  old  curriculum  of  our  colleges  from  four  years  into  such  courses  that 
now  it  would  require  sixty  years,  if  you  take  them  all.    We  have  taken  this 
great  association,  born  as  it  was  for  the  elementary  school  of  the  city, 
town,  and  country,  and  have  united  with  that  the  college,  the  university, 
and  the  kindergarten ;  so  that  today  its  representative  is  the  representa- 
tive of  all  educational  culture  and  of  all  educational  work. 

We  come  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  order  that  we  may  have 
JLindled  within  us  aspirations  for  the  highest  scholarship.  We  come 
here  to  gaze  upon  the  treasures  of  wisdom  until  we  recognize  nothing 
worthy  in  ourselves  save  the  dream,  the  thirst — "the  wild  desire,  deliri- 
ous, yet  divine,  to  know."  We  come  seeking  that  knowledge,  that  culture, 
that  power,  which  will  make  us  worthy  members  of  the  noblest  profession 
on  earth.  We  wish  like  Moses  to  be  carried  up,  during  this  week,  into 
those  heights  where  we  may  look  out  broadly  over  the  land  and  forget 
our  vexations,  our  trials,  and  our  troubles.  And  we  are  not  unmindful 
that  we  meet  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.     We  are 
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not  unmindful  that  the  material  wealth  of  this  city  is  surpassed  only  by 
the  educated  heads  and  hearts  and  hands  of  her  own  fair  sons  and 
daughters.  As  we  look  down  these  magnificent  avenues,  as  we  see  these 
cultured  homes,  as  we  look  into  these  noble  churches,  as  we  see  these 
great  public  buildings  and  this  great  public-school  system,  we  know  that 
California  and  Los  Angeles  have  been  true  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of 
transmuting  material  wealth  into  spiritual  power,  and  of  worshiping  the 
things  which  cannot  be  seen  rather  than  the  things  which  are  seen.  We 
realize  that  we  are  among  those  who  stand  for  all  that  is  noblest  and 
truest  and  best  in  humanity,  and  we  thank  you  once  more  for  your  kind 
words  of  welcome. 


EMERSON    E.    WHITE,    COLUMBUS,   O. 

Representatives  of  California  and  Los  Angeles: 

We  receive  with  hearty  thanks  the  words  of  welcome  which  you  have 
so  eloquently  spoken.  We  fully  realize  that  we  are  to  leave  the  state  your 
debtors.  We  are  anticipating  professional  revelations,  and  our  spirits  are 
open  to  your  quickening  inspiration. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  I  watched  with  interest  the  development  of  the 
school  system  of  California.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  California  was 
the  first  state  in  the  union  to  adopt  a  graded  course  of  study  for  its 
rural  schools.  I  examined  this  state  course  of  study  with  much  interest, 
and  especially  the  accompanying  manual  prepared  by  the  state  school 
department  for  the  guidance  of  teachers. 

While  this  early  movement  unduly  emphasized  the  principle  of 
uniformity  in  school  administrq,tion  —  a  principle  that  has  everywhere 
been  the  source  of  serious  evils  in  school  affairs  —  the  "  California  experi- 
ment,^* as  it  was  called,  inspired  efforts  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
to  provide  graded  courses  of  instruction  for  rural  schools,  resulting  here 
and  there  in  the  adoption  of  town  or  township  courses,  county  courses, 
and,  more  recently,  a  few  state  courses. 

In  1872  the  National  Educational  Association  met  in  Boston,  Mass. 
In  arranging  the  program  for  that  meeting,  I  desired  to  see  California 
represented  by  its  foremost  educator,  and  so  I  invited  Hon.  John  Swettto 
give  one  of  the  principal  addresses.  He  kindly  accepted  the  invitation 
and  crossed  the  continent  to  render  the  service.  In  their  appreciative 
notices  of  Mr.  Swett's  address  before  the  association,  the  Boston  papers 
referred  to  him  as  the  "Horace  Mann  of  the  Pacific  coast"  —  a  high  and 
fitting  honor. 

At  the  time  of  the  centennial  exposition,  in  1876,  California  gave  high 
promise  of  being  one  of  the  leading,  if  not  the  leading,  state  in  school 
progress.     My  present  information  does  not  permit  me  to  say  to  what 
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extent  this  promise  has  been  realized.  The  impression  of  some  educators 
at  a  distance  —  an  impression  due,  it  may  be,  to  their  ignorance  —  is  that 
the  leadership  of  California  in  public  education  has  been  somewhat  sacri- 
ficed by  an  undue  development  of  the  state  system  and  an  over-organiza- 
tion of  the  principle  of  state  uniformity.  If  this  impression  be  incorrect, 
it  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  brilliancy  of  early 
reputation  often  dims  the  luster  of  later  achievement. 

I  am  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  high  professional  spirit  of  California 
teachers,  and  their  individual  and  organized  efforts  to  promote  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  state.     We  shall  all  be  happy  to  learn  here  on  the 
ground  how  far  the  efforts  of  their  voluntary  associations  and  movements 
have  vitalized  the  mechanism  of  the  state  system  and  resisted  the  grooving 
tendency  of  state  uniformity.     There  is  no  school  policy  to  be  more 
resisted  in  a  free  state  than  the  policy  that  enthrones  the  state  machine  in 
education  —  too   often   manipulated   in    the   interest   of   party   politics ; 
that  overrides  the  judgment  and  interests  of  individual  communities,  and 
reduces  school  progress  to  a  dead-level  uniformity  —  a  policy  that  kills 
vital  educational  spirit  by  putting  the  more  progressive  communities  into 
a  lock-step  with  the  laggards  whose  pace  is  only  quickened  by  the  spur  of 
state  authority  and  help.     The  weakness  of  uniformity  as  a  school  policy 
is  most  clearly  shown  in  its  demand  for  average  measures  and  average 
results,  as  average  courses  of  study,  average  school  sessions,  average  teach- 
ing appliances  (usually  much  below  a  proper  average),  average  requirements 
for  promotion  of  pupils,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  imposed  mediocrity. 
All  that  is  needed  to  complete  this  dreary  grind  of  averages,  which  possesses 
so  many  school  systems,  is  a  statutory  mechanism  that  will  fill  the  schools 
with  mediocre  teachers  on  average  wages!     It  does  not  need  the  ken  of  a 
seer  to  realize  that  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  now  threaten  the 
American  school  is  the  sacrifice  of  its  best  possibilities  to  this  Moloch  of 
state  and  city  uniformity. 

Two  opposing  spirits  are  struggling  to  dominate  American  education 
—  on  the  one  side  the  spirit  of  mechanism  and  uniformity,  and  on  the 
other  the  spirit  of  individual  opportunity  and  attainment.  True  school 
progress  lies  in  neither  of  these  extremes,  but  in  their  harmonious  correla- 
tion and  blending.  The  vital  conditions  of  fruitful  progress  in  education 
are  (i)  the  possibility  of  individual  communities  freely  realizing  their 
highest  school  ideals ;  (2)  the  freedom  of  teachers  to  teach  according  to 
their  best  judgment,  conscience,  and  power ;  and  (3)  the  wise  subordi- 
nation of  the  demands  of  uniformity  and  system  to  the  interests  and  rights 
of  pupils. 

We  meet  at  a  time  of  wide  agitation  and  sharp  conflict  of  opinion  in 
all  departments  of  human  thought  and  endeavor.  The  century  is  closing 
with  a  bold  challenge  of  all  existing  beliefs  and  institutions,  with  even 
organized  effort  to  destroy  the  very  foundations,  not  only  of  present 
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social  order,  but  of  civilization  itself.  Even  university  chairs  are  confi- 
dently evolving  from  their  inner  consciousness  a  civilization  in  which  no 
human  being  shall  be  better  off  than  his  neighbor,  a  result  hitherto  unreal- 
ized except  by  industrial  conditions  in  which  no  man  has  anything  which 
he  can  call  his  own  —  the  hopeless- equality  of  poverty. 

Nor  is  the  school  escaping  this  flood-tide  of  criticism  and  assault. 
Partial  and  narrow  theories  of  education  are  seeking  enthronement  as 
ultimate  ends,  and  childhood's  opportunity  is  too  widely  sacrificed  to  new 
theories  of  education.  The  feasibility  of  common  courses  of  study,  which 
make  the  school  possible,  is  not  only  denied,  but  the  value  of  the  most 
fundamental  studies  is  questioned,  if  the  child  has  not  inborn  interest  in 
them.  Shallow  philgsophizing  is  burdening  teachers  with  hobbies  and 
fads.  Amid  all  this  clash  of  opinion  and  practice  the  schools  are 
making  hopeful  progress ;  but  the  ark  of  public  education  needs  to  be 
steadied  by  sound  policies  and  wise  counsels. 


J.  H.  PHILLIPS,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Air,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  can  scarcely  hope  to  add  anything  to  the  eloquent  addresses  that 
have  already  been  given  in  your  hearing.  Since  your  worthy  mayor  has 
given  us  the  right  of  way  thru  your  municipality,  I  think  the  majority 
of  us  are  very  anxious  to  utilize  that  privilege. 

About  ten  days  ago  I  sat  in  my  distant  Alabama  home  and  wondered 
what  I  could  possibly  find  to  say  in  response  to  the  probable  welcome 
that  California  and  Los  Angeles  would  extend  to  us  on  this  occasion.  I 
assure  you  that  to  formulate  in  words  a  response  to  an  imaginary  wel- 
come more  than  three  thousand  miles  away  is  a  sorry  task,  and  I  was 
forced  to  give  it  up  in  despair.  Since  our  arrival  in  Los  Angeles,  how- 
ever, things  have  somewhat  changed.  Ten  days  ago  the  one  essential 
condition  of  the  response  was  wanting — the  expression  of  a  California 
welcome.  We  have  today  looked  into  your  faces  ;  we  have  read  your 
cordial  greetings  in  your  eyes ;  we  have  been  thrilled  by  the  eloquent 
words  of  a  genuine  California  welcome. 

The  National  Educational  Association  is  not  altogether  a  stranger 
in  California.  Those  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  memorable  San  Francisco  meeting  in  1888,  eleven 
years  ago,  have  not  forgotten  California's  idea  of  hospitality,  and  we  felt 
no  misgiving  in  crossing  the  continent  again  to  partake  of  the  royal 
feast  you  have  prepared  for  us.  I  need  hardly  assure  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  California  and  of  Los  Angeles,  that  we  are  truly  thankful  for 
what  we  have  already  enjoyed,  as  well  as  for  what  we  are  about  to  receive. 
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We  have  no  flowers  of  rhetoric,  no  words  of  eloquence,  into  which  to  weave 
the  gratitude  and  the  appreciation  of  this  great  association,  but  we  trust 
that  oar  appetites,  whetted  by  the  long  transcontinental  journey,  will  soon 
convince  you  of  the  sincerity  of  our  appreciation,  should  our  words  fail 
to  do  so.  We  have  already  shown  our  faith  in  your  promises  and  in  your 
hospitality  by  accepting  your  invitation  to  come  to  Los  Angeles  and  to 
California,  and  we  expect,  while  we  are  here,  to  prove  our  faith  by  our 
works.  We  are  glad  that  we  are  in  Los  Angeles.  We  have  looked  for- 
ward for  several  days  with  pleasing  anticipation  toward  Los  Angeles.  To 
the  weary,  way-worn  pilgrim,  traveling  from  afar  over  the  deserts  and 
across  the  mountains,  it  was  a  great  comfort  and  a  source  of  reviving 
strength  and  inspiration  to  know  and  to  feel  that  his  destination  was 
paradise — the  City  of  the  Angels. 

For  this  glad  welcome,  I  assure  you,  we  are  thankful.  I  beg  to  thank 
Tou  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  this  great  country  of  ours,  north  and 
south,  east  and  west ;  but  especially  do  I  wish  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of 
the  teachers  of  that  great  section  which  I  have  the  honor  more  imme- 
diately to  represent;  that  land  which  you  may  call  the  land  of  the 
pine  and  ever-blooming  flowers,  if  you  will ;  but  also  the  land  of  brave 
men  and  fair  women ;  the  birthland  of  Washington  and  of  Lincoln,  of  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee,  of  Hobson,  and  of  Joe  Wheeler  ;  the  birthland  of  hundreds  of 
heroes  and  patriots,  whose  names  adorn  the  pages  of  our  national  history. 
The  teachers  of  the  South  are  already  at  home  in  Los  Angeles,  because 
they  find  here  the  orange  and  the  vine,  the  fruits  and  the  flowers,  of  their 
own  sunny  land,  transplanted  and  flourishing  in  a  climate  as  genial  as 
their  own.  The  teachers  of  the  South  are  at  home  in  Los  Angeles,  because 
they  find  here  a  new  South,  with  resources  as  abundant  and  as  rich  as  the 
old,  inhabited  by  a  people  as  true  as  they  are  brave,  and  as  patriotic  as 
they  are  limitless  in  their  hospitality.  The  teachers  of  the  South  are 
at  home  in  Los  Angeles,  because  they  feel  at  home  always  wherever  the 
star-spangled  banner  floats  in  the  breeze  above  them. 

But,  my  friends,  the  teachers  of  "this  great  nation,  assembled  now  in 
Los  Angeles,  are  not  here  simply  to  test  your  hospitality.     They  are  not 
here  merely  for  physical  recreation  and  diversion.     They  are  not  here, 
moreover,  in  the  interests  of  governmental  imperialism,  or  of  territorial 
expansion ;  but  they  are  here  to  testify  to  their  faith  in  the  imperialism  of 
the  common  schools  of  America.     They  are  here  in  the  interests  of  intel- 
lectual and  professional  expansion.    They  are  here  to  counsel  together 
and  to  discuss  the  most  momentous  question  that  can  possibly  engage  the 
attention  of  any  body  of  men  and  women  on  earth :  how  to  develop  the 
God-image  in  the  soul  of  man.     This,  my  friends,  is  the  ideal  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.     In  upholding  this  ideal  it  does  not, 
by  any  means,  ignore  the  more  practical  and  more  immediate  affairs  of 
daily  experience/  The  higher  ideal  in  education  does  not  necessarily 
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exclude  the  lower.  This  great  organization  stands  today  near  the  shores 
of  the  great  western  ocean,  as  it  stood  a  year  ago  near  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  heralds  to  the  world  the  gospel  of  the  free  public  school, 
the  divinity  of  childhood,  and  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  race  thru 
the  agency  of  right  education.  This  great  organization  stands  here  today 
in  Los  Angeles  and  re-echoes  the  words  of  the  divine  Master,  when  he 
said:  "Whose  image  and  superscription  is  this?  Render  unto  Caesar 
that  which  is  Caesar's,  but  unto  God  that  which  is  God^s^ 

The  restoration  of  the  God-image  in  the  soul  of  man,  I  repeat,  is  the 
high  ideal  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  America.  This  is 
the  divine  mission  and  calling  of  the  teachers  of  our  great  country.  When 
we  shall  leave  Los  Angeles,  when  this  meeting  is  ended,  when  we  have 
enjoyed  your  hospitality,  when  we  have  listened  to  the  great  papers  that 
shall  be  presented  on  this  occasion,  we  shall  return  to  our  homes  and 
carry  with  us  higher  ideals  of  life,  of  duty,  and  of  country.  We  shall 
carry  with  us  into  the  schoolrooms  of  this  great  land  greater  zeal,  greater 
enthusiasm,  and  a  larger  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the  American  public 
school.  We  shall  learn  in  California,  not  only  lessons  in  geography,  but 
lessons  in  patriotism  as  well,  and  we  shall  carry  these  high  ideals  of  duty 
and  of  patriotism  into  our  homes  and  our  schools.  We  shall  leave  Los 
Angeles  with  our  hearts  attuned  to  the  anthem  of  the  angels :  "  Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men  !  " 


JOHN    SWETT,    OF    CALIFORNIA 

Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  Fellow-  Teachers  of 
the  United  States  of  America ^  now,  thank  God,  united,  never  to  be  divided 
again  :  I  appear  before  you  as  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  early  edu- 
cational circle  in  California.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President  intro- 
duced me  as  an  awful  example,  an  awful  monument,  of  the  conservatism 
of  the  past,  and  the  antedeluvian  condition  of  California  years  ago.  I 
really  don't  know  exactly  where  I  belong.  I  was  born  in  New  England, 
and  thought  I  was  a  New  Englander.  I  lived  there  until  I  was  twenty- 
one,  and  then  I  came  to  California,  and  have  lived  here  fifty  years.  Last 
year  I  went  back  to  New  England  again,  and,  altho  I  thought  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  it,  having  been  away  so  long,  after  spending  three 
months  there  studying  up  New  England  history,  I  thought  again  that  I 
was  a  New  Englander.  Then  I  crossed  the  continent,  coming  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  by  the  time  I  reached  San  Francisco  I  had  been 
born  again  in  California.  Now,  I  only  know  that  I  must  be  getting  very 
old.  The  other  day,  in  Los  Angeles,  a  bald-headed  man  said  to  me  ; 
"You  don't  know  me,  do  you?"  "No,"  I  said,  "I  don't  know  you, 
I  have  never  seen  you  before."     "Oh,  yes,  you  have,"  he  said;  "I  went  to 
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school  to  you."  And  I  looked  at  him  and  said :  ''  You  must  be  mis- 
taken." But  he  insisted :  "  When  I  was  a  very  little  boy  I  went  to 
school  to  you,  and  then  you  were  a  very  old  man." 

I  am  willing  to  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  early  days  in  California. 
We  worked  hard,  but  we  were  ambitious.  We  had  a  good  time.  A  good 
many  of  us  came  out  here  expecting  to  make  our  fortune  in  the  mines. 
We  didn't.  And  then  we  turned  in  and  did  some  pretty  good  work  in 
the  public  schools. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  Dr.  White,  who  represents  the 
state  of  Ohio.     He  gave  us  a  statesmanlike  paper,  and  we  ought  to  thank 
him  for  the  words  of  wisdom  and  caution  he  has  given  us  here  today. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  toward  state  uniformity  and  state  centrali- 
zation, which,  if  continued,  would  make  our  people  a  sort  of  Californian 
Chinese.     I  have  no  love  for  the  uniformity  of  the  Chinese  empire.     I 
came  originally  from  New  England,  and  so  did  Dr.  White's  ancestors. 
They  went  out  west,  and  he  grew  a  good  deal  taller  than  I  did,  because 
he  had  more  to  eat  out  there.     But  the  old  principles  of  personal,  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  democratic  love  of  individual   freedom  sticks 
in  his  blood,  and  will  as  long  as  he  lives.     And  I  trust  it  will  remain  in 
mine   until    I    cease  to  breathe,  and    return   to   the   Mother   Earth   of 
California. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  further ;  but  if  the  President  of  this 
association  thinks  that  I  am  going  to  disappear  from  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  because  £  belong  to  the  age  of  Methusaleh,  he  is 
altogether  mistaken.  You  will  see  me  again  and  again,  whenever  I  have 
moDej  enough  to  cross  the  continent  to  attend  the  sessions. 
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BY    ELIPHALET   ORAM    LYTE,    PRINCIPAL    STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL, 

MILLERSVILLE,    PA. 

The  National  Educational  Association,  which  assembles  this  week  in 
the  beautiful  city  of  Los  Angeles,  was  first  called  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  1870,  at  Cleveland,  O.  Previously  to  that  time  it  was  known 
as  the  National  Teachers*  Association.  This  body  was  organized  in  1857 
in  Philadelphia,  with  an  enrollment  of  thirty-eight  members.  Its  first 
annual  meeting  was  held  at  Cincinnati  in  1858,  and  at  the  opening  session 
there  were  five  members  present,  but  these  five  were  greeted  by  a  large 
audience,  and  the  membership  subsequently  reached  seventy- five.  The 
growth  of  this  organization  may  be  seen  by  comparing  this  number  with 
the  enrollment  of  more  than  ten  thousand  at  Washington  last  year.  In 
other  respects  also  great  progress  has  been  made.  The  first  constitution 
of  the  association  provides  that  any  gentleman  regularly  occupied  in  edu- 
cational work  shall  be  eligible  to  membership,  and  that  ladies  engaged  in 
teaching  may.  become  honorary  members,  and  thus  possess  the  right  to 
present  their  views  in  writing,  so  as  to  be  read  by  the  Secretary  or  some 
other  regular  member.  Today  there  is  no  sex  in  the  constitution  of  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

The  objects  of  the  National  Educational  Association  are  stated  in  the 
preamble  to  be  :  to  uplift  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in 
the  United  States.  These  objects  the  association  has  never  lost  sight  of.  It 
has  elevated  the  character  and  advanced  the  interests  of  the  profession  of 
teaching  as  no  other  agency  has  done.  It  has  promoted  the  cause  of  public 
education,  not  only  thruout  the  United  States,  but  thruout  the  civilized 
world.  The  contributions  to  pedagogy  made  by  this  body  fill  many  large 
volumes,  and  are  of  great  and  lasting  value.  No  educational  library  is 
complete  without  these  volumes.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  work  has 
been  made  more  practical  by  several  reports  on  schools  of  different  kinds, 
that  have  served  as  guides  to  school  officials  in  many  parts  of  our  country. 
These  contributions  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in  the  profession  of  teaching  in  the  United  States,  who  recognize  the 
National  Educational  Association  as  an  organization  to  which  they  are 
proud  to  belong,  and  as  the  medium  by  which  they  reach  large  numbers 
of  teachers.     I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  all  the  great  leaders  of  educational 
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thought  are  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  That 
would  not  be  true.  There  are  educators  of  great  promise  who  have 
never  joined  the  ranks  of  this  army.  I  do  wish  to  say,  however,  that 
many  of  the  great  educators  of  the  country  are  members  of  this  associa- 
tion. The  field  of  their  labors  has  been  widened  by  their  becoming 
members,  the  numbers  they  have  been  able  to  reach  are  larger,  and  they 
have  become  greater  in  influence,  and  more  potent  factors  in  the  solution 
of  the  educational  problems  of  our  country. 

Fortunate  it  is  for  the  youth  of  our  land  that  there  exists  an  organiza- 
tion which  commands  the  respect  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  of  the 
teachers  of  today ;  and  that  these  men  are  willing  to  devote  their  time  to 
the  solution  of  educational  problems  that  otherwise  would  remain 
ansolved.  Many  of  these  problems  have  been  solved,  and  their  solution 
has  in  many  localities  revolutionized  courses  of  study  and  methods  of 
teaching.  Many  await  solution.  Some  of  the  unsolved  problems  are  too 
great  to  be  solved  by  an  individual,  and  can  be  mastered  only  by  the 
combined  and  continued  efforts  of  a  large  body  of  teachers,  located  in 
different  parts  of  our  land,  and  filled  with  a  common  purpose  to  aid  in 
the  improvement  of  the  schools  of  the  nation. 

It  was  my  intention  to  say  a  word  concerning  some  of  the  unsolved 
minor  problems,  relating  especially  to  elementary  schools,  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  will  shortly  demand  the  attention  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association.  The  lateness  of  the  hour,  however,  will  prevent 
me  from  more  than  briefly,  and  to  a  great  extent  extemporaneously, 
referring  to  one  or  two  topics  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  of  immediate 
interest. 

A  subject  to  which  we  might  devote  our  attention  with  considerable 
profit  is  the  subject  that,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  termed  "con 
tinuation  schools."     All  our  elementary  schools  are  necessarily  intended 
for  children.     Public  schools  are  conducted  for  children  of  school  age, 
and  not  for  those  of  a  more  advanced  age.     Persons  with  means  for  pur- 
suing their  work,  or  with  a  burning  desire  for  knowledge,  may  be  able  to 
continue   their  studies  in  higher  institutions,  but  the  large  mass  of  men 
and  women  practically  stop  their  conscious  education  when  they  leave  the 
schoolroom.     Is  it  not  possible  for  a  plan  to  be  prepared  that  could  be 
put  into  practical  operation  in  all  our  larger  cities,  and  in  many  of  our 
smaller  ones,  so  that  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  go  to  work  to  earn  a  livelihood  would  at  the  same  time 
have  the  opportunity  of  continuing  their  intellectual  work  under  proper 
guidance  ? 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  in  most  cities  there  are  night  schoob,  and 
many  of  them  do  considerable  good ;  but  often  these  schools  are  not 
organized  so  as  to  reach  everyone,  nor  do  they  do  more,  as  a  rule,  than 
merely  give  the  dry  elements  of  a  common-school  education.     The  young 
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person  who  has  left  school  needs  to  have  the  opportunity  of  learning 
something  about  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged ;  and  he  needs  also  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  wider  reading  and  of  continuing  the  literary 
culture  which  may  have  been  begun  before  he  left  school.  Young  Men's 
and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  are  endeavoring,  in  part,  to 
fill  the  place  to  which  I  refer  when  I  speak  of  continuation  schools.  Why 
should  not  schools  organized  somewhat  as  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, but  with  a  wider  and  more  definite  purpose,  be  established  under 
state  or  city  control  ?  The  great  good  that  these  associations  do  is  appar- 
ent to  all.  Cannot  we  learn  from  the  results  that  they  have  accomplished 
that  there  is  a  real  demand  for  schools  to  do  intelligent  work,  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  persons  from  twenty  to  thirty,  or  older  ?  Still  further,  in 
every  neighborhood,  certainly  in  every  large  city,  there  are  many  isolated 
educational  institutions,  or  institutions  that  are  working  toward  a  general 
educational  end.  There  are  lyceums,  libraries,  lecture  courses,  singing 
schools,  farmers'  associations,  mechanics'  clubs,  established  by  individuals 
and  working  for  the  good  of  those  belonging  to  them.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  have  all  these  educational  forces  harmonized  and  directed,  in 
a  general  way  at  least,  by  experts  ?  The  university-extension  idea  reaches 
out  in  one  direction.  Why  should  it  not  become  a  part  of  a  general  plan 
to  direct  in  every  way  the  education  of  a  community  ?  The  success  of 
the  circulating  library,  when  it  has  been  intelligently  tried,  shows  what 
can  be  done  in  another  direction ;  while  the  Chautauqua  movement,  repre- 
senting another  phase  of  the  question,  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
culture  and  refinement  and  a  taste  for  knowledge  into  the  homes  of  thou- 
sands that  would  otherwise  have  remained,  to  a  great  extent,  ignorant  of 
many  of  the  simple  facts  of  history,  literature,  and  science.  It  should  be 
possible  to  prepare  a  working  plan  for  the  establishment  of  schools  that 
would  be  within  the  reach  of  nearly  everyone,  and  would  be  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  needs  of  nearly  everyone. 

May  I  say  parenthetically  that  I  wish  that  a  body  of  teachers  that  are 
fond  of  athletic  sports  would  ,consider  the  whole  question  of  games  and 
plays  for  the  American  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  particularly  for  American 
boys  ?  The  characteristics  of  a  nation  are  largely  revealed  in  its  sports. 
What  sports  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  American  boy  tend  toward  manhood  ? 
To  particularize :  The  study  of  baseball,  in  its  effect  upon  the  national  life, 
would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  efforts  of  anyone ;  how  it  leads  a  boy  to  do 
his  best  and  yet  to  yield  to  others,  to  make  constant  sacrifices  for  the  good 
of  the  community  —  the  nine  he  is  playing  with.  To  do  one's  best,  and 
yet  to  help  others  to  do  their  best  —  whatever  demands  this  of  a  boy  must 
have  in  it  much  that  is  educationally  good.  I  am  not  entirely  sure  that 
the  churches  would  not  be  benefited  as  well  as  the  schools  by  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  games  that  have  become  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  that  appeal  strongly  to  robust  manhood.     Christianity 
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is  manly  as  well  as  godly.  The  Christ  that  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus 
is  the  same  Christ  that  drove  the  speculators  from  the  temple  with  a  whip. 
He  was  brave  as  well  as  tender,  and  his  bravery  merits  our  imitation  as  well 
as  his  tenderness  and  love.  To  ignore  the  games  which  call  for  the  exer- 
cise of  bravery,  even  if  they  occasionally  seem  rough,  is  to  ignore  an 
element  in  human  nature  which  is  too  strong  to  be  subdued,  and  which 
should  not  be  subjugated  even  if  it  were  possible.  Here  is  a  field  for  the 
investigator  which  is  but  partly  explored. 

Not  long  ago  our  country  was  thrilled  with  a  sudden  burst  of  patriotism 
that  proclaimed  us  one  people,  possessing  the  plements  of  a  mighty  mili- 
tary nation,  peaceable  because  of  our  might,  and  unconscious  of  our  real 
strength.     Much  as  the  Spanish-American  war  did  for   the  straggling 
islands  that  were  freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  I  have  questioned  whether 
it  did  not  do  more  for  our  own  nation  in  making  it  acquainted  with  itself 
and  with  its  power  to  adjust  itself  to  new  conditions.     What  the  National 
Educational  Association  has  done  to  nationalize  our  country — to  mold 
its  heterogeneous  elements  into  homogeneity  —  it  would  be  impossible  to 
estimate ;  nor  can  anyone  tell  what  it  has  done  to  make  peaceful  progress 
the  high  object  of  our  people.     With  us  war  is  the  unusual,  peace  the 
usual  condition.     It  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  the  older  members 
of  this  audience  that  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  a  generation  ago,  our 
armies,  north  and  south,  melted  away  before  the  sweet  sunlight  of  peace, 
and  the  citizen -soldier  of  one  day  became  the  law-abiding  soldier-citizen 
of  the  next  day  —  an  act  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history.     So  it  was 
last  year ;  our  soldiers  became  citizens  without  a  disturbance  of  any  kind. 
Our  history  has  demonstrated  that  We  have  no  need  of  a  great  standing 
army.     It  has  demonstrated  that  in  every  school  district  may  be  found  a 
company,  in  every  township  a  regiment,  in  every  county  a   brigade  or 
division,  in  every  state  a  corps,  if  not  an  entire  army,  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  defend  our  flag  against  every  foe.     And  this  army  is  not  mar- 
shaled by  military  chieftains,  but  by  educational  chieftains.     A   strong 
nation  is  made,  not  by  barracks  for  troops,  but  by  schoolhouses  for  chil- 
dren ;  not  by  recruiting  officers,  but  by  schoolmasters ;  not  by  rifled  can- 
non and  Mauser  bullets  and  war  vessels,  but  by  books  and  newspapers 
and  churches.     That  nation  is  strong  whose  citizens  obey  the  law  without 
seeing  a  standing  army  behind  the  law.     That  nation  is  strongest  whose 
laws  are  based  on  divine  law,  and  whose  citizens  obey  both  divine  and 
human  laws  because  they  know  them  to  be  right.     A  child  obeys   his 
teacher,  who  to  him  is  the  law.     To  the  child  law  must  be  concreted.     As 
the  abstract  is  the  result  of  a  higher  form  of  thought   than  the  concrete, 
so  a  republic  is  a  higher  type  of  government  than  a  monarchy.     We  may 
need  an  army  to  subjugate  the  Filipinos,  but  the  United  States  would  be 
distinctly  lowered  in  moral  tone  if  it  should  ever  become  necessary  to 
maintain  permanently  within  the  states  a  great  standing  army  to  secure 
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to  its  inhabitants  the  blessings  of  peace.  If  this  is  true,  how  great  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  American  school-teacher!  Patriotism  is  in  the  air; 
it  is  the  normal  condition  of  living  under  our  flag.  As  a  child  does  not 
need  to  be  taught  to  think,  but  only  how  to  think,  so  the  American  youth 
does  not  need  to  be  taught  to  be  patriotic,  but  only  how  to  be  patriotic; 
and  this  is  largely  the  work  of  the  schools.  How  wfell  this  work  has  been 
done  let  history  answer. 

Our  horizon,  however,  is  widening.  Whether  we  will  or  not,  the 
problem  of  carrying  the  benefits  of  our  public  institutions  to  the  islands 
beyond  the  sea  must  be  solved,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  men  and  women 
of  this  association.  Since  the  last  meeting  in  Washington  it  has  become 
plain  that  the  great  underlying  influences  that  have  made  this  nation  the 
freest  and  greatest  of  the  globe  can  no  longer  be  bounded  by  the  sands 
of  the  sea  or  the  waves  that  dash  against  our  shores.  "Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther,"  was  not  spoken  to  the  schoolmaster.  The  hand 
of  destiny  points  the  way  across  the  waters  today  as  unerringly  as  it 
pointed  the  way  for  Columbus  to  cross  the  unknown  seas  four  centuries 
ago.  Let  us  protest  if  we  must,  but  we  must  bear  our  share  of  the  "white 
man's  burden."  While  1  recognize  fully  the  right  of  others  to  disagree 
with  me,  I  confess  that  I  so  thoroly  believe  fn  the  institutions  of  our 
country,  and  in  the  dignifying  influences  that- follow  our  flag,  that  I 
"  rejoice  to  watch  the  onward  progress  of  our  ever-conquering  republic, 
and  the  triumphant  march  of  the  Anglo-  Saxon  race. 

Some  of  the  burdens  we  now  assume  are  new  to  us.  We  have  not 
stepped  far  beyond  the  land  upon  which  our  forefathers  settled  when 
they  began  the  conquest  of  the  wilderness ;  but  the  sea  is  no  longer  a 
barrier,  it  is  no  longer  a  trackless  waste.  It  is  a  great  highway  on  which 
we  can  convey  the  material  and  spiritual  benefits  of  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion to  the  benighted  children  of  our  enforced  adoption.  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  are  almost  a  part  of  our  mainland,  and  the  Philippines  are 
much  nearer  the  United  States  in  this  year  of  grace  1899  than  were 
the  fair  lands  that  form  the  great  western  states  of  our  union  half  a 
century  ago.  The  bounding  virility  of  the  men  and  women  that  have 
made  our  land  what  it  is  will  be  needed  in  the  solution  of  this  newer 
problem,  and  it  will  be  freely  used  in  solving  it.  Are  the  schoolmasters 
ready  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  occupy  your  time  further  in  suggesting 
what  may  yet  be  done  by  this  organization.  In  the  brief  and  somewhat 
rambling  remarks  that  I  have  made  I  have  purposely  avoided  referring  to 
many  of  the  greater  educational  problems  which,  under  the  general 
direction  of  this  association,  must  be  solved  by  our  educational  experts. 
These  great  problems  force  themselves  upon  us,  and  we  cannot  escape 
them.  But  the  minor  questions,  of  which  1  have  mentioned  one  or  two  as 
somewhat  typical,  are  likely  to  be  overlooked,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
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that  I  have  briefly  hinted  at  them.     A  full  discussion  of  them  would  be 
out  of  place  in  this  address  and  at  this  lime. 

As  you  all  know,  no  effective  work  requiring  the  combined  efforts  of  a 
number  of  men  can  be  accomplished  without  organization.  Organization 
produces  system,  demands  economy  of  effort,  and  avoids  waste  of  time  and 
energy.  An  organization  of  schoolmen  and  -women  makes  it  possible  to 
have  an  effective  school  system.  It  strengthens  the  weak  places  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  it  cultivates  what  is  good  and  weeds  out  what  is  bad  in  the  system. 
It  develops  individuality  and  promotes  harmony.  A  strong  organization 
like  the  National  Educational  Association  makes  each  individual  stronger 
and  more  independent  of  the  influences,  found  nearly  everywhere,  that 
would  use  the  schools  for  private  ends  and  would  sacrifice  the  teacher  or 
school  officials  who  resist  the  demands  of  the  place-hunter  and  spoilsman. 
But  it  does  more  than  this.  This  organization  is  a  guide  to  a  great  body 
of  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  know  what  its  members  think  and  say.  It 
molds  the  educational  thought  of  communities,  and  even  states.  It  is  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  our  fellow-laborers  in  every  department  of  educa- 
tional thought,  and  it  brings  dignity  and  permanency  to  the  vocation  of 
teaching.  To  the  meetings  of  this  organization  it  is  my  duty,  as  President, 
to  invite  you.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  prepare  a  program  that 
would  represent  the  leading  educational  question^  of  the  day  and  all 
sections  of  our  gre^t  country.  Let  us  trust  that  the  present  meeting,  held 
in  this  charming  place,  may  make  its  influence  felt  in  every  section  of  our 
land.  May  it  catch  something  of  the  sunlight  of  this  land  of  sunshine, 
and  aid  in  carrying  the  divine  rays  of  a  useful  education  into  every 
community  of  every  state!  If  this  is  accomplished,  the  object  of  this 
meeting  will  have  been  accomplished. 
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Each  nation  has  had  its  own  policy  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
new  territory  acxjuired  by  war.  The  conquests  of  Persia  destroyed  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  subdued  peoples,  but  left  them  their  manners  and  customs, 
their  industries  and  laws.  Even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  a  too 
stubborn  nation  was  transported  to  the  Euphrates,  its  essential  traditions 
were  not  much  changed  by  the  Babylonians.  But  the  Persians  hastened 
to  send  back  the  captives  whom  they  found  weeping  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon,  and  a  new  temple  was  soon  built  in  Jerusalem.     , 

The  Greek  conquest  of  Alexander  shows  the  sai*e  toleration  of  reli- 
gion and  of  manners  of  life,  altho  Greek  science  and  learning  took  the 
place  of  the  previous  intellectual  life  thruout  eastern  Persia  and  Egypt. 
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But  the  Roman  conquest  meant  something  far  more  thoro.  The  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  who  yielded  to  Roman  legions  were 
compelled  to  change,  not  only  their  political  forms,  but  their  administra- 
tion of  justice;  even  their  religious  worship  and  their  family  and  tribal 
forms  were  changed.  For  their  gods  were  carried  off  to  Rome  and  placed 
in  the  Pantheon,  to  be  worshiped  henceforth  as  gods  of  Rome  and  no  longer 
as  the  protectors  of  their  own  people.  The  subjugated  people  had  to  send 
to  Rome  to  make  offerings  to  the  gods  whom  they  had  looked  to  for  their 
support,  from  generation  to  generation,  thru  untold  ages.  The  conse- 
quence was  the  necessity  of  loyalty  to  Rome  on  the  part  of  conquered 
peoples,  because  of  the  fact  that^Rome  had  become  the  custodian  of  their 
gods. 

But  Rome  had  another  hold  upon  its  new  possessions.  It  conscripted 
the  young  men  of  a  province  as  soon  as  it  had  obtained  control  over  it, 
and  sent  them  into  the  ranks  of  the  army  to  fight  for  Rome.  But  it  did 
not  make  the  mistake  of  leaving  the  conscripts  where  they  could  lead  a 
revolt  and  assist  their  people  to  recover  their  independence.  It  sent  the 
new  conscripts  to  some  far-distant  frontier,  where  their  safety  depended 
upon  their  loyalty  to  the  legion  in  which  they  were  placed.  Only  by  loy- 
alty to  Rome  could  they  expect  ever  to  see  again,  or  ^ven  to  hear  from, 
their  dear  ones  in  the  family  left  behind  in  the  native  land.  Thus  young 
men  from  Gaul  and  Britain,  from  Spain  and  Germany,  were  sent  to  fron- 
tiers of  Egypt  and  Greece,  Parthia  and  the  Nabathean  wilderness,  to  serve 
in  the  armies  of  Rome ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  young  men  of  the 
East  were  sent  to  the  West  to  hold  in  subjection  the  peoples  of  Spain, 
Britain,  Gaul,  and  the  Rhine. 

This  was  an  education  in  cosmopolitanism — the  mixing  up  of  nations 
by  means  of  the  Roman  army. 

But  Rome  had  still  another  and  a  more  important  education  for  its 
new  possessions.  It  set  up  everywhere  its  praetorian  courts,  and,  in  the 
place  of  violence  or  mere  princely  authority,  brought  forward  principles 
of  jurispirudence  openly  promulgated  before  all  men.  There  was  the 
Roman  advocate  who  would  take  advantage  of  all  the  subtleties  of  the 
law  to  get  for  his  client  a  favorable  verdict.  The  praetor  had  in  the 
main  to  decide  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  justice.  The  civil  law  was 
established  by  countless  praetorian  decisions,  and  has  become  the  price- 
less possession  of  all  modern  civilization.  The  nations  conquered  by 
Rome  and  held  for  one  or  two  centuries  learned  to  live  under  Roman  laws, 
and  could  never  after  rid  themselves  of  that  necessity. 

The  Roman  taught  each  individual  of  his  world-empire  a  twofold 
consciousness :  first,  of  his  right  to  the  acquirement  of  private  property 
in  land,  and  his  right  of  protection  by  the  courts  in  his  property  and  in 
his  person  against  violence ;  secondly,  his  duties  as  citizen  to  support  the 
state  by  risk  of  his  life  and  property. 
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This  was  a  training  in  individualism,  and  at  the  same  time  in  citizen- 
ship, so  that  Rome  may  be  sai^  to  have  made  individuals  into  persons  in 

0 

a  way  that  had  never  before  been  known. 

Charlemagne  finished  the  work  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  by  a  thirty-years'  war  with  the  Saxons.  The  states  of 
modern  Europe  are  governed  substantially  by  Roman  law,  but  they  do 
not  adopt,  without  important  modifications,  the  Roman  policy  with  their 
new  possessions.  To  be  sure,  they  all  seek  to  obtain  a  revenue  by  taxation 
or  otherwise  from  the  conquered  province,  and  this  is  right  so  far  as  it 
goes  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  just  government  and  for  institutions  estab- 
lished for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  New  possessions  in  farther 
.\sia,  central  and  southern  Africa,  or  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  also 
initiated  into  the  Roman  jurisprudence  in  its  latest  development.  More 
than  this,  they  are  made  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  inventions  for  use, 
comfort,  and  luxury,  and  with  science  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In 
fact,  up  to  a  certain  limit  there  is  an  altruistic  attempt  to  lift  the  people 
that  do  not  possess  the  arts  of  life  into  civilization,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
conquest  of  nature  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  is  concerned.  And 
the  missionary  movement  of  the  Christian  church  is  unremitting  in  its 
purpose  to  enlighten  those  people  in  the  matter  of  the  divine  destiny 
open  to  all  men  to  whom  is  revealed  the  doctrine  of  the  divine-human 
nature  of  God. 

To  the  United  States,  as  a  nation  proclaiming  freedom  and  equality  to 
all  men,  one  looks  for  a  new  step  in  the  general  direction  taken  by  civil- 
ized Europe  with  its  conquests.  One  expects  more  altruism,  more  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  strong  presentiment  of  this  that  has  led  to  the  party  of  oppo- 
sition which  declaims  against  imperialism  and  sees  no  just  road  to'  the 
acquisition  and  government  of  territory  that  is  not  inhabited  by  people 
that  have  reached  the  stage  of  self-government,  and  capable  of  becoming 
independent   states   in    our  union.      Notwithstanding   a   quite   general 
adherence  of  our  people  to  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  there  is  almost  equal  distrust  in  the  practice  of  admit- 
ting into  the  union  any  people  who  are  not  fully  ripe  for  self-govern- 
ment    This  means  that  they  shall  have  arrived  at  a  sense  of  fair  play  and 
tolerance  for  those  who  differ  in  opinion,  and,  besides  this,  a  ready  sub- 
mission  to  those  legally  in  authority.     It  means,  moreover,  that  there 
shall  prevail  among  the  people  of  the  new  possessions  a  conviction  that 
leads  to  productive  industry  and  to  the  creation  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion.     Would  any  of  our  cities  allow  its  slums  to  vote,  and  thereby 
lower  the  standard  of  righteousness  in  the  community,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  believed  that  the  privilege  of  voting  is  in  itself  an  edu- 
cative force  in  the  state,  and  that  it  constantly  increases  the  self-respect 
of  the  voter  ?     It  is  feared  by  the  opposition  that  the  restriction  of  the 
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right  to  vote  will  end  by  creating  a  social  barrier  obstructive  to  the  devel- 
opment of  humanity.  It  has  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  a  new  departure 
for  the  United  States  to  acquire  colonies  that  must  not  be  admitted  to 
federal  representation.  It  must  involve  an  imperialistic  relation  to  a 
portion  of  our  people,  and  this  will  gradually  react  on  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  end  deprive  us  of  cherished  privileges. 

We  see,  however,  that  expansion  is  unavoidable  in  some  form.  The 
great  powers  of  Europe  have  divided  Africa  among  themselves.  They 
have  moved  upon  Asia,  until  it  seems  only  a  question  of  months  when 
China,  the  greatest  aggregate  of  people  with  an  indigenous  government 
that  has  ever  existed,  will  be  partitioned.  There  is  no  territory  of  uncivil- 
ized people  that  will  remain  long  out  of  the  possession  of  these  great  powers. 
Nor  is  there  a  long  future  for  any  of  the  decaying  political  powers,  wher- 
ever they  may  exist.  This  fact  causes  every  thoughtful  American  to  look 
seriously  to  the  question  whether  it  is  not  a  duty  devolving  upon  us  as  a 
people  to  have  our  hand  in  this  work  of  division  and  show  that  we  can 
hold  conquered  nations  for  their  own  benefit — that  we,  in  short,  can  lift 
them  toward  self-government. 

Other  nations,  notably  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and  France,  will 
teach  their  colonists  to  be  industrious  and  to  adopt  civilized  habits  in  the 
matter  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

Great  Britain  will  go  farther  and  establish  universities  in  India,  and 
even  in  Africa,  so  as  to  permit  exceptional  individuals  to  reach  great  careers ; 
but  the  United  States  will  put  before  the  whole  people  the  opportunity 
of  schooling.  It  will  give  whole  nations  an  apprenticeship  in  an  indus- 
trial civilization.  Is  not  this  better  than  to  draw  a  Chinese  wall  around 
our  present  territory  and  make  no  new  acquisitions,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  diluting  our  already  thin  national  blood  ?  Let  us  have  an 
apprenticeship  for  all  people  within  our  nation  in  the  art  of  local  self- 
government.  In  this,  then,  is  hope,  not  only  for  peoples  on  a  lower 
stage  of  self-government,  but  also  for  ourselves.  For  if  the  other  people 
of  the  world,  to  the  number  of  some  fourteen  hundred  millions,  are 
united  under  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  while  we,  in  turn,  have 
only  one  hundred  millions,  our  national  idea  will  be  threatened  abroad 
and  have  more  dangers  than  ever  at  home. 

And,  again,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that,  if  our  democratic  government 
of  the  people  comes  to  have  under  its  protection  people  who  are  not  equal 
to  the  task  of  self-government,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  tyrannize 
over  them  and  enrich  ourselves  on  their  substance,  cruelly  neglectful  of 
their  best  interests. 

We  must  accept  the  charge  of  as  many  of  these  colonies  as  come  to 
our  hand.  We  must  seek  to  give  them  civilization  in  the  highest  sense 
that  we  can  conceive  it. 

Meanwhile,  what   is   civilization  ?      And    who   are   we   that   feel    so 
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satisfied  with  our  own  form  of  living  that  we  dare  to  wish  it  imposed  on 
other  people  ? 

What  right,  it  is  asked,  has  one  nation  to  impose  its  forms  on  another 
bj  force,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  higher  form  of  civilization  ?  What 
infallible  criterion  have  we,  asks  another,  by  which  we  may  be  entitled  to 
conclude  that  we  have  a  higher  civilization  than  the  neighboring  nations  ? 
Why  is  not  the  Indian  civilization  as  good  as  ours  ?  Why  is  not  the 
Chinese  civilization  or  the  civilization  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  good 
as  the  civilization  that  calls  itself  the  United  States,  or  Great  Britain,  or 
France,  or  Germany  ?  This  is  a  serious  question,  and  needs  to  be  under- 
stood if  one  is  going  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  national  achievements. 

Let  us  consider  the  answer  which  can  be  made  to  this  question  :  What 
is  it  that  makes  one  civilization  higher  than  another  ?  What  is  a  high 
civilization,  and  what  is  the  highest  civilization  ? 

Let  us  pause  and  consider  a  definition  of  civilization.  For  we  must 
have  such  a  definition  that  its  bare  statement  will  lead  to  its  instant  adop- 
tion. It  must  be  clear  on  the  face  of  it.  Such  a  definition,  too,  cannot 
fail  to  help  us  as  to  the  kind  of  education  which  we  must  give  to  the 
people  of  our  new  possessions,  if  we  accept  the  responsibility. 
I  offer  as  such  a  definition  the  following  : 

A  people  is  civilized  when  it  has  formed  institutions  for  itself  which 
enable  each  individual  to  profit  by  the  industry  of  all  his  fellow-citizens  ; 
when  it  enables  each  individual  to  profit  by  the  experience  and  wisdom, 
the  observation  and  the  thoughts,  of  his  fellow-citizens*;  when  it  encour- 
ages each  individual  to  enter  upon  a  rational  self-activity  by  which  he 
contributes,  either  thru  his  industry  or  thru  his  observation  and  his 
thoughts,  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  with  whom  he  lives. 

This,  too,  will  apply  not  only  to  the  highest  forms,  but  it  will  indicate 
the  degree  of  advancement  all  along  the  line,  from  the  lowest  grade  to 
the  highest.     If  one  nation  allows  one-half  of  its  citizens  to  grow  up 
ilhterate,  and  in  consequence  not  able  to  profit,  thru  means  of  books,  by 
the  experience  of  the  race,  nor  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, that  nation  is  surely  inferior  to  another  that  gives  these  privileges  to 
three-fourths  of  its  people.     So,  too,  a  nation  that  can  earn  only  twenty 
cents  per  day  for  each  inhabitant  is  inferior  by  so  much  in  its  civilization 
to  the  nation  that  can  earn  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty  cents  a  day  for  each. 

But  this  definition  can  be  stated  in  a  more  technical  manner  to  bring 
out  all  that  it  contains. 

Civilization  enables  man  to  conquer  nature  and  make  it  his  servant ; 
to  command  the  services  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  of  all  the  inor- 
ganic elements  ;  to  command  the  plant  world  or  vegetation  for  his  uses ; 
to  command  also  the  animal  kingdom  for  the  same  service  ;  in  short,  to 
command  the  services  of  nature  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Besides 
this  control  over   nature,   civilization  should   give  man   access   to   the 
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history  of  his  race ;  access  to  its  literature ;  access  to  its  scientific  discov- 
eries ;  access  to  its  various  inventions;  and,  above  all,  access  to  its  moral 
and  religious  ideals.  Civilization,  in  short,  should  give  man  command 
of  the  earth,  and  likewise  command  of  the  experience  of  the  entire 
race. 

This  shows  the  goal  ahead  of  us,  and  not  merely  our  partial  reali- 
zations. 

In  the  light  of  this  definition  we  may  approach  the  civilizations  as 
they  actually  exist,  and  inquire  how  far  they  have  realized  the  ideal,  how 
high  they  have  climbed  on  the  ladder  of  civilization.  At  once  we  see 
how  low  the  tribal  civilization  is  as  compared  with  the  civilization  of 
Great  Britain,  or  France,  or  Germany.  There  is  no  tribal  civilization  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  never  was  one,  which  could  compare  with  these 
nations  in  its  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  minerals,  chemical  substances, 
and  the  natural  forces,  such  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  gravitation.  No 
tribe  can  possibly  command  the  complete  resources  of  the  world  as 
regards  its  vegetable  and  its  animal  life,  the  products  of  agriculture  and 
the  mines.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  tribe  is  too  small,  and  the  tribe, 
from  the  very  nature  of  its  constitution,  cannot  co-operate  with  other  tribes 
or  receive  their  help.  It  stops  at  a  view  of  nature  which  is  a  mere 
superstition.  The  tribe  can  climb  only  a  little  way  up  the  ladder  which 
leads  to  the  control  and  command  of  all  the  substances  and  forces  of 
nature.  Consequently  the  tribe  cannot  participate,  to  any  great  degree, 
either  in  the  productive  industry  of  the  whole  world  or  in  its  intellectual 
investigations  and  discoveries. 

Other  forms  of  civilization  above  the  tribe  take  rank  as  higher  or 
lower,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  realize  this  ideal  of  conquest 
over  nature  and  complete  intercommunication  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
No  nation  that  lacks  a  great  commerce  can  be  so  high  in  civilization  as 
Great  Britain  or  France.  No  nation  that  lacks  railroad  communication 
can  be  so  high  in  civilization  as  the  United  States.  No  nation  that  lacks 
steam  engines  to  perform  its  drudgery  can  be  so  high  as  the  nation  which 
has  these  things. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  we  and  all  other  nations  were  a  century  ago 
far  below  what  we  are  now  on  the  material  side  of  our  civilization,  and 
if  we  are  no  worse  off  than  then  in  the  matter  of  spiritual  communion 
with  our  fellow -men,  then  we  are  higher  in  our  civilization  as  a  whole. 

A  nation  that  has  no  printing  presses,  and  that  cannot  buy  or  read 
the  books  of  the  world,  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  high  civilization.  And 
on  this  scale  the  nation  tl\^t  has  the  most  printing,  that  makes  the  most 
books,  and  that  reads  the  great  books  of  the  world,  is  higher  than  the 
other  nations.  The  ideal  in  this  respect  is  that  civilization  should  make 
it  possible  for  each  man  to  know  the  experience  of  all  the  past  thru 
science   and   literature,  and   that   he   should  be   able   to  see,  thru  the 
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colnmns  of  a  morning  newspaper,  history  as  it  is  making  day  by  day  in 
all  the  lands  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  us  all  to  consider  the  enormous  advance  made  in  a 
hundred  years  in  this  matter  of  knowing  what  all  humanity  is  doing.  We 
could  know,  in  1799,  much  of  the  great  world-history  before  it  was  half 
a  year  old,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  we  can  now  know  within  six  hours. 
There  is  another  criterion  by  which  to  try  a  civilization,  and  it  is  a  very 
important  one.  A  nation  may  be  very  far  advanced  in  its  ability  to  con- 
trol nature  and  to  command  access  to  the  wisdom  of  the  face.  But  it  may 
do  this  only  for  some  classes  of^its  citizens  and  not  for  all.  Such  a 
nation  is  not  so  highly  advanced  in  its  civilization  as  one  that  allows  each 
of  its  citizens  to  participate  in  the  product  of  the  whole.  The  nation  that 
gives  schools  to  the  humblest  classes  of  its  people  as  well  as  to  its  highest 
classes,  and  the  nation  which  allows  the  humblest  people  to  govern  them- 
jclvcs  under  just  laws,  is  a  higher  nation  than  one  which  separates  the  ruling 
class  into  a  government  apart  from  and  above  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  highest  ideal  of  a  civilization  is  that  of  a  civilization  which  is 
engaged  constantly  in  elevating  lower  classes  of  people  into  participation 
of  ail  that  is  good  and  reasonable,  and  perpetually  increasing  at  the  same 
time  their  self-activity. 

Pursuing  this  same  line  of  thought,  we  must  note  that  with  the 
increase  of  individual  self-activity  along  the  lines  of  science  and  productive 
industr}',  there  is  an  increase  of  creature  comforts  to  each  and  every  inhab- 
itant, as  well  as  increase  of  his  ability  to  enjoy  spiritual  intercommunica- 
tion by  means  of  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 

I  am   aware  that  many  persons  think  that  an  industrial  civilization 
devoted  to  money-getting  and  the  accumulation  of  capital  is  a  spurious 
civilization,  and  that  it  is  a  lower  stage  of  human  society  than  the  tribal 
stage  and  the  village  community.     This  is  the  reason  why  I  am  explicit 
on  this  point  of  the  importance  of  man*s  conquest  of  nature.     For  with- 
out this  machinery  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  without  the  combina- 
tion of  individual  savings  into  vast  masses  of  capital,  there  would  not 
exist,  as  there   does  now,  a  bond   of  commerce  extending  around  the 
world  and  uniting  all  peoples.     For  this  material  bond  must  exist  before 
the  spiritual  interaction  can  exist  which  makes  each  nation  participant  in 
the  experience  of  all  others. 

When  we  look  at  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  combinations  of 
capital,  we  must  see  how  essential  they  are  to  the  conquest  of  nature. 
The  inventions  of  any  one  people  are  converted  by  means  of  commerce 
into  an  active  help  to  all  other  peoples.  The  ships  of  the  commercial 
marine  of  Great  Britain  help  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  productions  of 
all  nations  to  each  consumer. 

The  capitalist  who  invests  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  tenement  houses 
in  any  city  helps   all   of   the   citizens   of  that   place   to   obtain   better 
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dwellings  at  cheaper  rents.  The  capitalists  who  build  railroads  lower  the 
prices  of  freight,  and  in  doing  this  add  something  to  the  wealth  of  the 
distant  producer  as  well  as  cheapen  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  amount  of  money  earned  on  an  average  to  each  inhabitant  of  a 
state  measures  its  rank  of  civilization,  so  far  as  the  conquest  of  nature  is 
concerned.  A  nation  that  does  not  use  machinery  and  steam  engines 
cannot  afford  for  all  its  people  a  full  participation  in  the  world's  market. 
A  nation  like  the  English  that  commands  the  most  machinery  will  com- 
mand the  most  comfort  for  its  people.  Thirty  families  out  of  a  hundred 
in  Great  Britain  report  an  income  of  one  thousand  dollars  and  upward, 
while  only  three  families  in  Italy  out  of  each  hundred  report  the  same 
amount  of  income. 

Side  by  side  with  the  conquest  of  nature,  as  we  have  seen,  develop  the 
two  classes  of  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  the  knowledge  of 
man.  The  mining  for  silver  and  iron,  and  the  other  metals,  is  not  the 
only  kind  of  mining.  Civilized  man  is  mining  continually  into  the  his- 
tory of  peoples,  excavating  buried  cities  and  exploring  their  monuments 
and  the  remains  of  their  literature,  and  trying  to  discover  what  motives 
governed  the  civilizations  of  the  Nile  valley  and  the  Euphrates,  and  learn 
what  was*  the  nature  of  the  institutions  with  which  the  people  of  the 
past  governed  themselves.  This  spiritual  method  of  mining  brings  up 
to  light  human  life  as  it  was  in  the  past,  and  more  and  more  every  day 
we  come  to  understand  how  civilization  has  been  evolved  out  of  savagery. 
We  can  understand  better  and  better  what  is  our  real  status  in  our  pro- 
gressive development  toward  the  ideal  of  civilization.  And  we  can 
understand  better  and  better  our  shortcomings.  We  can  see  the  ideal  far 
above  us  and  beyond  us. 

If  we  cannot  come  into  contact  with  lower  civilizations  without  bring- 
ing extermination  to  their  people,  we  are  still  far  from  the  goal.  It 
must  be  our  great  object  to  improve  our  institutions  until  we  can  bring 
blessings  to  lower  peoples  and  set  them  on  a  road  to  rapid  progress. 
We  must  take  in  hand  their  education.  We  must  emancipate  them  from 
tribal  forms  and  usages,  and  train  them  into  productive  industry  and  the 
individual  ownership  of  land.  We  must  take  them  out  of  the  form  of 
civilization  that  rests  on  tradition  and  mere  external  authority,  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  civilization  of  the  printed  page  which  governs  by  public 
opinion  and  by  insight  rather  than  by  mere  authority.  Such  a  civiliza- 
tion we  have  a  right  to  enforce  on  this  earth.  We  have  a  right  to  work 
for  the  enlightenment  of  all  peoples  and  to  give  our  aid  to  lift  them  into 
local  self-government.  But  local  self-government  cannot  exist  where 
there  is  no  basis  of  productive  industry  and  book-learning. 

Here  we  have  the  answer  to  our  question  :  What  is  the  right  one  civili- 
zation has  to  substitute  itself  in  the  place  of  another  form  of  civilization 
already  existing  ? 
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We  have  read  with  great  interest  the  new  and  higher  definition  of  the 
"white  man*s  burden,"  as  stated  by  the  greatest  of  living  poets.  The  white 
man  proves  his  civilization  to  be  superior  to  other  civilizations  just  by 
this  very  influence  which  he  exercises  over  the  peoples  that  have  lower 
forms  of  civilization  —  forms  that  do  not  permit  them  to  conquer  nature 
and  make  the  elements  into  ministers  of  human  power ;  forms  of  civili- 
zation which  do  not  sum  up  for  each  individual  the  ideas  of  all  mankind 
thru  all  ages,  but,  rather,  which  limit  him  exclusively  to  the  experi- 
ence of  his  own  tribe,  and  which  fail  to  give  him  an  understanding  even 
of  that. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  in  particular,  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
agree  that  it  is  our  burden  to  take  up  the  education  of  the  people  in 
our  new  possessions.  We  shall  also  agree  that  there  are  two  lines  of 
education  —  one  in  productive  industry,  and  one  in  letters  and  science. 
Our  definition  makes  it  clear  that  the  school  is  to  be  a  great  feature  in 
the  government  of  the  new  possessions.  All  the  inhabitants  must  be 
educated,  and  not  the  fe^  alone.  There  must  be  opportunity  for  all,  not 
only  to  learn  letters  in  school,  but  also  to  learn  the  trades  and  commerce 
and  agriculture. 

That  education  should  be  such  as  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  develop 
to  the  full  the  resources  of  their  islands. 

So  much  being  settled  in  advance,  we  may  now  make  a  few  specific 
inquiries  as  to  the  first  step  to  be  taken.  In  all  these  new  possessions 
there  have  existed  school  systems,  or  at  least  the  rudiments  of  such. 
That  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  been  so  wisely  and  efficiently  organized 
that  if  needs  no  help  from  the  outside,  and  I  do  not  speak  of  it  in  what 
follows. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  simple  steps  in  the  inauguration 
of  an  educational  scheme  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

First,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  government  will  leave  the  man- 
agement of  the  islands  for  several  months,  or  even  years,  in  the  hands  of 
military   commanders  who  will   govern  thru   provost-marshals   assigned 
to  districts — these  being  instructed  to  take  all  proper  steps  to  interest 
substantial  citizens,  citizens  possessing  educated  intelligence  or  success- 
ful in  the  management  of  property,  to  come  forward  and  assist  in  restor- 
ing social  order  and  in  re-establishing  schools  and  business  in  the  proper 
channels.     By  a  gentle  pressure  on  the  part  of  these  provost-marshals  old 
schools  could  be  re- established  and  perhaps  new  ones  opened.     It  is 
important  that  the  United  States  government  should  do  something  as 
soon  as  these  schools   have  been  reopened,  namely,  it  should    furnish 
supervisors  to  visit    these  schools   and    suggest    improved    methods    of 
instruction,  giving  the  teachers  of  these  new  possessions  the  benefit  of 
the  experience   in  the  United  States   that  has  accumulated  during   the 
many  generations  that  our  common-school  system  has  been  in  operation. 
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The  supervisors  should  consist  of  one  general  superintendent  of  schools 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants  to  make  possible  a  weekly  visit  to 
each  of  the 'schools  on  the  island. 

In  the  next  place,  something  should  be  done  with  regard  to  the 
instruction  of  the  natives  in  the  English  language.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  attempt  too  much.  If  the  United  States  government 
should  employ  teachers  of  English  (and  these  must  all  be  acquainted 
with  the  Spanish  language)  to  make  weekly  visits  to  the  several  schools 
and  give  model  lessons  in  instruction  in  English  and  direct  the  instruc- 
tion in  this  branch,  one  lesson  a  day  being  required  in  each  of  the 
schools,  the  native  teachers  would  soon  become  good  instructors  in  this 
branch,  and  the  English  language  would  very  soon  come  to  be  taught  in 
an  effective  manner,  and  this  with  a  minimum  of  outlay  from  the  public 
funds. 

After  the  military  rule,  of  course,  civil  rule  must  come.  Indeed,  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  government  to  make  the  military  rule  a  sys- 
tem of  nurture  to  develop  civil  rule  and  self-government  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  these  possessions.  While  the  military  rule  lasts,  it  will 
give  opportunity  for  the  national  government  at  Washington  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  these  islanders,  to  learn  their  strong 
points  and  their  weak  points,  and,  so  to  speak,  acquire  a  fund  of  experi- 
ence necessary  for  the  formation  of  proper  civil  codes  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  system  of  government  for  them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  prosperity  must  be  the 
re-establishment  of  the  various  industries  and  civil  vocations  of  the 
people.  The  establishment  of  schools  should  proceed  step  by  stej?  with 
this  settlement  of  civil  and  industrial  vocations,  so  that  the  youth  grow- 
ing up  may  understand  the  rationale  of  the  things  that  they  practice; 
and  when  they  grow  to,  manhood  and  womanhood  they  will  be  qualified  to 
enter  into  a  new  order  of  citizenship,  which  our  national  government  will 
hope  to  encourage  and  succeed  in  bringing  to  a  vigorous  maturity  in 
these  islands. 

To  summarize  these  outlines  of  an  educational  policy  for  our  new 
possessions :  They  involve,  first,  the  action  of  provost-marshals,  under  the 
direction  of  the  generals  commanding  these  islands,  to  re-establish  in 
their  old  channels  the  industries  and  the  educational  institutions ;  secondly, 
the  appointment  of  expert  supervisors  to  inspect  the  schools  and  train 
the  teachers  in  the  most  advanced  methods  of  instruction ;  thirdly,  the 
appointment  of  Spanish-English  teachers  who  are  able  to  lay  out  a  course 
of  instruction  in  English  and  introduce  it  into  the  programs  of  the 
schools  so  as  to  have  in  all  cases  one  lesson  a  day  in  English,  and  to 
supervise  the  teaching  of  this  work  as  performed  by  the  regular  teacher 
of  the  school.  Under  this  arrangement  both  teachers  and  pupils  will 
very  soon  attain  a  considerable  familiarity  with  English. 
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It  is  all -important  that  only  one  lesson  per  day  should  be  given  an 
English.  More  than  this  would  be^iable  to  the  suspicion  that  we  desired 
to  substitute  English  for  Spanish  in  our  new  possessions,  and  such  suspi- 
cion would  embarrass,  and  even  render  futile,  all  our  efforts  at  improving 
their  schools. 

The  experience  in  Porto  Rico  since  January  of  the  present  year  has  been 
very  nearly  on  these  lines,  and  has  met  with  success.  General  John  Eaton, 
my  eminent  predecessor  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  has  been  the  chief 
executive  officer  in  the  educational  department  of  Porto  Rico,  and  has 
Utterly  had  one  assistant.  The  able  general  in  command  of  the  depart- 
ment (Qeneral  Henry)  supported  his  policy  and  made  it  possible,  not  only 
to  revive  and  continue  the  schools  of  the  island,  but  also  to  establish  new 
ones.  No  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  many  years  in  that  island 
to  pay  the  teachers'  salaries,  and  this  was  one  of  the  first  evils  that  met  a 
remedy.  The  revenues  of  the  island  collected  by  the  United  States  are 
to  support  the  teachers  and  the  supervisors.  But  one  assistant  superin- 
tendent is  not  enough.  There  should  be  a  corps  of  assistants  sufficiently 
large  to  visit  each  of  the  schools  weekly. 

Besides  the  literary  work  there  should  be,  as  I  have  suggested,  schools 
of  industry,  with  special  teachers,  in  every  considerable  town  and  village. 
The  general  manual-training  school,  as  it  exists  with  us,  would  do 
good  work  there,  but  I  think  that  special  trade  schools  are  better.  They 
should  fit  all  who  desire  instruction  for  their  special  vocations. 

In  conclusion  I  refer  once  more  to  my  extended  discussion  of  the 
new  duties  which  devolve  on  our  nation  at  this  epoch — when  it  becomes 
responsible  for  new  territories  whose  people  have  been  brought  up  under 
older  forms  of  civilization.  It  is  our  duty  to  make  a  system  of  education 
that  will  develop  in  their  people  an  ability  to  conquer  nature  and  to  enter 
into  an  all-sided  spiritual  communion  with  mankind. 
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While  deeply  appreciating  the  honor  of  an  invitation  to  address  this 
assembly,  I  have  not  for  a  moment  allowed  myself  to  consider  it  a  per- 
sonal matter.  The  invitation  came  to  me  as  a  representative  of  the 
educational  workers  in  one  of  the  nation's  new  possessions ;  and  as  such 
a  representative  I  thank  the  President  for  this  honor  and  this  opportunity. 
I  assume  that  the  President  and  this  assembly  desire  to  hear  about  edu- 
cational questions  connected  with  Hawaii,  rather  than  the  thoughts  of  an 
Hawaiian  educator  on  the  more  general  questions  usually  discussed  at 
such  meetings. 
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The  very  existence  of  a  science  of  education  presupposes  that  minds 
in  general  develop  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  ascertainable 
principles  and  laws.  Yet  the  very  first  and  most  important  principles  of 
the  science  imply  that  no  two  persons  can  develop  alike.  No  man  can 
think  again  the  thoughts  of  Homer  or  of  Shakespeare,  in  all  their  com- 
pleteness and  all  their  limitations,  since  no  man  has  the  environment  or 
the  temper  of  either.  In  like  manner  it  follows  that  no  two  persons  can 
think  or  feel  or  will  alike ;  and  hence,  that  no  two  can  have  exactly  the 
same  course  of  development.  Yet  great  sections  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, having  developed  for  many  generations  under  the  influence  of 
similar  environment,  animated  by  similar  incentives,  and  struggling  thru 
common  difficulties  toward  common  ideals,  are  comparatively  homo- 
geneous. Thus  different  races  and  different  localities  come  to  have  their 
own  peculiar  educational  problems  —  corollaries,  as  it  were,  of  the  world's 
great  educational  problem. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  peculiarities  of  the  problem  which 
confronts  Hawaii,  it  may  be  well  to  spend  a  moment  considering  this 
great  general  educational  problem.  It  may  be  granted  that  the  great 
end  of  all  institutions  is  the  highest  possible  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual —  that  education,  social  and  political  organizations,  and  even  the 
church  of  Got!  on  earth,  are  but  means  of  this  one  great  end,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  finite  in  the  image  of  the  Infinite,  of  the  relative  in  the 
likeness  of  the  Absolute.  Yet  it  has  been  established  that  "no  man 
liveth  unto  himself,"  that  man  is  a  social  being  and  cannot  develop  except 
in  society.  So  we  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  shield  and  say  that  the  work  of  education  is  to  fit  a  man  for  his  social 
environment — for  the  civilization  in  which  he  is  to  live.  Education,  in 
the  sense  of  work  consciously  done  to  promote  this  development,  is  but 
one  of  a  number  of  forces  working  toward  the  same  end.  Still  further 
restricted  to  the  work  of  the  schools,  it  occupies  a  still  smaller  part  of 
this  field  of  labor.  It  is  only  in  this  narrow  sense  that  I  shall  attempt  to 
discuss  our  educational  problem  today,  tho  it  may  be  necessary  to  look 
briefly  over  the  whole  work  in  which  our  schools  are  bearing  and  are  to 
bear  a  part.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  forces  which  work 
to  this  end  vary  in  relative  importance  under  different  conditions.  The 
teacher  has  forced  upon  her  attention  every  day  the  manner  in  which  the 
homes  of  her  pupils  do,  or  fail  to  do,  their  part.  And  she  must  give  up 
much  time  to  work  whtch  ought  to  be  done  by  others.  Thus  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  schools  and  their  importance  vary  under  differing 
conditions  inversely  as  the  efficiency  of  other  allied  forces.  Only  one 
more  general  proposition  demands  immediate  attention.  No  civilization 
is  absolutely  fixed.  Even  in  China  great  forces  are  irresistibly  producing 
changes  in  the  civilization  of  that  most  ancient  and  most  conservative 
state.     In  what  civilization  any  child  now  attending  school  will  spend 
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the  prime  of  his  manhood  is  not  yet  determined.  It  is  a  question  of 
development ;  and  in  the  development  of  the  civilization  that  is  to  be 
education  must  play  its  part.  How  great  changes  a  generation  may 
bring  forth,  and  how  absolutely  and  relatively  great  the  influence  of  the 
schools  may  be,  depends  much  upon  local  conditions. 

Thus  we  return  to  the  proposition  that  different  races  and  localities  have 
their  own  peculiar  educational  problems,  and  to  the  consideration  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  problem  which  confronts  Hawaii.  Since  every  race  has 
its  own  past,  present,  and  future  to  consider,  and  since  individual  peculi- 
arities complicate  every  educational  problem,  no  such  problem  can  be 
simple.  But  when  peoples  of  different  races,  different  civilizations,  dif- 
ferent ideas,  and  different  ideals  become  mingled,  the  problem  becomes 
especially  complicated. 

.\t  first  glance  it  might  seem  to  an  outside  observer  that  in  so  small 
a  country  as  Hawaii,  extending  over  so  few  degrees  of  latitude,  whatever 
the  heterogeneity  of  the  adult  population,  the  children,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  homogeneous  environment,  would  readily  approach  homogeneity. 
But,  in  spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the  environment  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Hawaii  is  exceedingly  diversified  ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  environment  is  both  physical  and  spiritual,  of  things  and  of  man, 
or  that  it  is  the  spiritual  element  which  produces  the  quickest  results. 
It  is  easy  to  believe  that  our  emerald  isles,  our  perpetual  summer,  our 
balmy  breezes,  and  our  beryl  seas  will  exert  an  influence  upon  the  charac- 
ters of  our  boys.     But  one  bad  boy  makes  his  influence  more  evident  in 
five  hours  than  our  physical  environment  does  in  a  generation.     While 
the  physical  environment  of  the  children  of  Hawaii  is,  in  a  general  way, 
homogeneous,  their  spiritual  environment  is  the  direct  opposite.     The 
most  powerful  of  all  the  influences  which  surround  the  child,  whether 
physical  or  spiritual,  are  those  of  the  home ;  and  homes  and  home  life 
and  influences  are  especially  diversified  in  Hawaii.      And   religion,  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  the  most  potent  influence  in  the  child's  spiritual 
environment.     In  Hawaii  the  Buddhist  temple  and  the  Christian  church 
stand  on  the  same  street,  and  the  family  altar  and  the  shrines  of  ancestors 
are  to  be  found  in  adjacent  homes. 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  influence  of  environment  upon  the  indi- 
vidual, we  speak  in  metonymy.  It  is  the  psychical  response  to  the  stimu- 
lus of  environment  which  really  influences  development.  This  response 
is  determined,  in  turn,  by  the  temper  of  the  individual  concerned.  And 
that  temper  comes  down  to  him  mysteriously  from  all  his  ancestors,  thus 
making  him  in  a  peculiar  and  just  sense  "  the  heir  of  all  the  ages  "  thru 
which  he  has,  in  regular  order,  descended.  Thus  race  differences  are 
seen  to  be  deep-seated  and  not  dependent  upon  present  environment. 

So  at  every  turn  we  of  Hawaii  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
race  problem.     For  it  is  necessary  that  our  heterogeneous  population  be 
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made  comparatively  homogeneous.  It  is  hard  for  those  living  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  this  part  of  our 
problem.  The  ends  of  the  earth  meet  in  Hawaii,  and  no  one  race  is 
predominant  in  numbers.  A  careful  study  of  the  situation  at  the  time 
the  islands  were  annexed  to  the  Unit'fed  States  led  me  to  believe  that» 
barring  immigration,  the  future  population  of  Hawaii  would  consist  of 
Polynesians,  Asiatics,  and  whites  in  nearly  equal  parts.  But  since  that 
time  there  has  been  such  activity  in  the  matter  of  Japanese  immigration 
that  these  estimates  of  proportions  have  been  seriously  disturbed.  Present 
indications  are  that  the  Asiatic  element,  again  barring  immigration,  will 
be  almost  half  of  the  generation  next  to  be  born  in  Hawaii. 

But  quality  as  well  as  quantity  must  be  considered  in  discussing  such 
a  race  problem.  And  there  is  a  very  radical  difference  in  quality  between 
the  white,  the  brown,  and  the  yellow  races.  The  white  race  is  pre-eminent 
for  active,  self-assertive,  strong  individuality.  It  is  in  this  race  that 
individualism  is  found  in  its  extreme  form.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Hawaiians  are  of  the  extreme  passive  type,  influenced  somewhat  by  their 
contact  with  the  white  race.  The  Hawaiian  "  ancient  regime  "  was  based 
upon  and  fostered  absolute  submission  to  authority;  and  all  authority 
was  fortified  with  the  strongest  religious  sanctions.  Men  of  the  passive 
races  wish  to  be  governed  well.  Those  of  the  active  races  wish  to  take 
part  in  their  own  government  and  in  the  government  of  others.  From 
the  time  of  King  John  till  the  present,  part  in  the  government  of  Eng- 
land has  been  reluctantly  yielded  from  time  to  time  to  the  demands  of 
ever- in  creasing  sections  of  the  population.  Kauikeaouli,  the  third  of 
the  Kamehameha  dynasty,  gave  to  the  people  of  Hawaii,  without  coercion 
and  without  demand,  or  even  desire,  on  their  part,  practically  all  that  the 
English  people  have  won  during  all  these  centuries.  The  people  sought 
no  part  in  the  government,  and  have  never  magnified  their  office  as  voters. 
They  have  been  content  with  a  government  which  fulfilled  its- purpose  to 
their  satisfaction,  without  question  as  to  their  importance  or  their  rights 
in  the  matter  of  legislation  or  of  administration.  They  have  acquiesced 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the  regularly  constituted  authorities, 
even  when  they  have  considered  rank  injustice  to  have  been  done,  trust- 
ing to  the  constituted  courts  of  the  country  eventually  to  right  the  present 
wrongs.  And  they  have  never  attempted  to  force  the  hand  of  justice. 
That  species  of  anarchy  facetiously  called  lynch  law  has  never  been,  even 
temporarily,  the  law  of  the  land  among  the  Hawaiians.  It  develops  as 
an  extreme  manifestation  of  active  tendencies.  Such  are  some  of  the 
more  notable  race  characteristics  of  these  two  elements  of  the  population 
of  Hawaii.  The  problem  of  adjusting  these  two  elements  to  each  other, 
under  a  common  civilization,  is  a  part  of  the  larger  problem  which  the 
schools  of  Hawaii  must  solve.  The  adjustment  of  cognate  races  and  the 
assimilation  of  relatively  small  incongruous  elements  is  a  comparatively 
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simple  matter.  But  here  we  have  two  elements  of  most  diverse  character 
in  almost  equal  numbers.  And  our  problem  is  still  further  complicated 
by  a  still  larger  Asiatic  element,  not  closely  allied  with  either  of  these, 
and  which  cannot  be  and  ought  not  to  be  united  with  the  other  elements 
of  our  population  to  form  a  common  people.  It  involves  at  least  two 
races  of  men  in  nearly  equal  numbers,  living  side  by  side  within  our 
narrow  boundaries,  without  uniting.  In  some  respects  ours  is  the  prob- 
lem with  which  our  brethren  of  the  South  have  been  struggling  with  so 
much  of  courage  and  so  little  of  satisfaction. 

Language  has  been  considered  a  solvent  of  racial  incongruities ;  and 
in  this  there  is  a  large  element  of  truth.  Those  who  have  a  common 
language  understand  one  another  better  than  those  who  have  not.  And 
"to  know  is  to  forgive,"  as  the  proverb  has  it.  To  teach  all  our  people 
the  English  language,  and  thus  make  Anglo-Saxons  of  them,  would, 
indeed,  be  a  very  simple  solution  of  our  race  problem ;  and  it  would  have 
the  virtue  of  laying  out  very  definitely  the  work  of  our  schools  in  such 
solution. 

But  the  educated  Irishman  of  today  is  more  Irish  in  everything  else 
than  in  language.  He  may  not  be  able  to  speak  the  Keltic  tongue,  but 
he  thinks  and  feels  and  acts  as  an  Irishman.  French  blood  is  recognized 
by  the  Gallic  temperament  in  Americans  of  French  descent  long  after 
the  last  trace  of  the  foreign  tongue  has  been  lost.  The  despotisms  of 
Europe  reason  but  superficially  when  they  attempt  to  crush  the  Polish 
spirit  by  crushing  the  Polish  speech.  Altho  English  education  for 
Hawaii  has  everything  in  its  favor  and  is  an  absolute  necessity,  it  offers 
but  a  small  part  of  the  solution  of  this  great  problem.  Polynesians  and 
Asiatics  cannot  be  made  to  think  and  feel  as  Anglo-Saxons  by  the  simple 
process  of  teaching  them  the  English  language,  or  by  any  other  process 
which  does  not  involve  evolution  thru  generations.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  we  have  a  homogeneous  people,  even  in  the  sense  that  the  cognate 
races  become  homogeneous  in  the  ordinary  American  community.  Yet 
in  the  meantime  we  must  live  together. 

What,  then,  is  this  great   race  problem   in   Hawaii  ?     It  is  this :  To 
develop  a  truly  Christian  civilization,  a  civilization  which,  like  the  love  of 
Christ,  is  broad  enough  to  embrace  all  peoples  —  so  broad  that  all  the 
races  may  find  prosperity  under  its  benign  sway.     Our  Hawaiian  civiliza- 
tion should  be  based  upon  broad  charity  and  universal  good  will.     The 
civilization  which  the  active  race  has  developed,  and  in  which  it  has  been 
trained,  based  upon  an  assumption  of  universal  selfishness,  has  precipi- 
tated a  struggle  in  which  the  passive  race  is  at  a  great  disadvantage.     It 
is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  white  man  and  his  civiliza- 
tion, in  contact  with  aboriginal  races,  is  generally  the   influence  of  the 
fabled  upas  tree.     From  the  time  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  who  shut  out 
from  the  blessings  of  their  civilization  practically  all  other  peoples,  down 
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to  the  time  of  the  Americans,  who  have  not  yet  developed  a  civilization 
sufficiently  broad  and  sufficiently  Christian  to  bless  the  white  man  and 
the  red,  comes  the  same  monotonous  story.  Hawaii's  problem  is  the 
world's  problem.  And  its  solution  is  pressing  upon  her  most  urgently. 
She  has  three  races,  no  one  of  which  should  be  withered  beneath  a  hostile 
civilization.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  sons  of  the  soil.  If  the  worst 
come,  the  Japanese  can  return  to  Japan  and  the  Chinese  to  China ;  but 
where  shall  the  Hawaiians  go  ?  Here  they  were  born  and  here  they  will 
die.  They  call  for  more  than  toleration.  Who  are  we  that  we  should 
tolerate  this  remnant  of  the  people  to  whom  God  gave  those  fair  isles 
fresh  from  his  creative  hand,  and  who  for  nearly  fifty  generations  have 
known  no  other  home  ?  They  are  now  Americans  in  spite  of  themselves, 
and  for  these  reasons  their  silent  appeal  to  their  neighbors  of  the  active 
race  is  especially  strong. 

It  may  be  well  for  the  exigencies  of  oratory  to  say  that  we  can  bless 
any  people  on  earth  by  extending  our  institutions  over  them  ;  but  the 
man  who  makes  such  a  boast  leaves  a  suspicion  that  he  is  better  at  getting 
votes  than  at  interpreting  history.  The  case  of  "  Poor  Lo  "  should  serve 
as  a  warning  against  believing  anything  of  the  kind.  No;  the  problem 
is  more  difficult  than  this.  It  is  Hawaii's  good  fortune  to  have  many  of 
the  world's  great  problems  in  comparatively  simple  form  and  in  small 
compass.  This  problem  is  a  case  in  point.  Its  solution  is  at  once  her 
urgent  necessity  and  her  sublime  mission ;  for  it  will  be  her  contribution 
to  the  whole  world.     In  what  measure  can  she  succeed  ? 

The  question  whether  any  great  attainments  in  the  way  of  civilization 
can  be  made  in  the  tropics  has  been  seriously  discussed  in  the  United 
States  by  men  of  recognized  ability.  Unfortunately  some  of  them  have 
followed  a  course  of  deductive  reasoning  from  premises  not  well  estab- 
lished, reaching  conclusions  notably  at  variance  with  historical  facts. 
Egypt,  the  home  of  that  ancient  civilization  to  which,  thru  Greece, 
Europe  and  America  are  so  much  indebted,  lies  south  of  the  isothermals 
of  Hawaii ;  and  it  is  climate  rather  than  mere  latitude  which  has  been 
held  to  prohibit  the  development  of  civilization  in  the  tropics.  And, 
notwithstanding  their  homes  in  the  tropics,  in  the  matter  of  civilization 
the  Incas  and  the  Aztecs  were  by  all  odds  the  leaders  of  all  the  peoples 
found  in  America  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  to  the  Europeans.  Of 
course,  the  temperate  zones  are  the  homes  of  the  highest  orders  of  civili- 
zation. If  there  were  any  doubt  of  this,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to 
ask  those  who  live  in  those  climes ;  and  who  should  know,  if  not  they  ? 
But  in  view  of  the  facts  of  history,  and  of  that  of  Hawaii  especially,  I 
refuse  to  consider  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  civilization  in  the 
tropics  as  an  open  question.  If  we  of  the  tropics  fail  utterly  to  solve  our 
problems  in  civilization,  we  shall  have  no  right  to  attribute  our  failure  to 
the  effects  of  climate. 
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The  problem  of  school  education  in  Hawaii,  then,  is  to  take  a  just 
part  in  the  development  of  this  civilization  so  necessary  to  the  future 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people,  and  to  prepare  individuals  for 
iis  duties  and  privileges.  Reverting  to  the  statement  that  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  work  of  the  schools  vary  inversely  as  the  efficiency^ 
of  the  other  agencies  of  civilization,  it  follows  that  the  responsibilities  of 
the  educational  workers  in  Hawaii  are  exceedingly  great.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  usual  social  and  religious  institutions  which  serve  to  unify  peo- 
ples, or  to  bring  them  into  pleasant  relations,  are  either  entirely  lacking  here, 
or  they  fail  to  reach  at  once  all  of  the  important  elements  of  the  population. 
Od  the  other  hand,  the  schools  maintain  a  position  of  such  dignity  in 
our  communities  as  they  seldom  attain  elsewhere.  Teachers  worthy  of 
respect  command  an  unusual  degree  of  deference  among  the  people.  It 
is  rarely,  indeed,  that  it  is  given  to  schools  in  the  same  degree  to  reach 
the  parents  thru  the  children.  The  responsibilities  thus  thrown  upon  our 
schools  can  be  inferred  very  readily. 

The  problem  of  giving  these  elements  of  our  population  a  common 
tongue  has  been  mentioned,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  solution  has 
been  recognized  already ;  but  it  requires  a  word  more,  lest  its  magnitude 
be  not  fully  appreciated.  According  to  our  latest  census,  that  of  1896, 
but  little,  if  any,  over  5  per  cent,  of  our  school  population  are  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking parentage.  In  most  schools  of  Hawaii  there  are  children 
who  speak  at  home  from  two  to  seven  different  languages,  and  yet  none  who 
speak  English  —  the  language  of  the  schools.  Yet,  as  a  means  of  further 
education,  a  common  language  is  all-important.  This  is  almost  exclusively 
the  work  of  the  schools. 

Our  schools  are,  in  a  special  sense  and  most  emphatically,  social  insti- 
tutions. The  great  art  which  our  pupils  of  the  various  races  must  learn 
is  the  art  of  living  together  in  peace  and  harmony.  Their  most  impor- 
tant lessons  are  those  of  mutual  respect  and  forbearance.  While  it  is  our 
prime  work  to  exercise  our  pupils  in  those  virtues  upon  which  the  peace 
and  stability  of  society  in  our  land  so  especially  depend,  it  is  also  impor- 
tant that  these  virtues  be  fortified  with  the  reasons  which  make  them 
such.  As  the  importance  of  our  teaching  these  lessons  is  so  great,  it  is  for- 
tunate that  our  opportunities  are  equally  great.  There  are  few  countries 
where  the  foundation  principles  which  underlie  social  order  develop  so 
plainly  before  the  very  eyes  of  school  children. 

Such  are  the  chief  peculiar  features  of  the  educational  problem  in 
Hawaii.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  great  differences  between  it  and 
the  general  educational  problem  are  Of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  An 
absolute  solution  of  our  problem  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  until  some  of 
our  brethren  of  some  other  part  of  the  world  shall  have  solved  theirs. 
Yet,  under  our  peculiar  and  great  difficulties,  the  educational  workers  of 
Hawaii  are  taking  up  their  task  with  such  wisdom,  strength,  and  courage 
as  the  God  of  peace  has  given  them. 
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BY    FRANK    RIGLER,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,    PORTLAND,    ORE. 

There  is  an  old  principle  of  arithmetic  that,  if  several  quantities  have 
the  same  numerical  value,  the  multiplication  of  this  value  by  their  num- 
ber will  produce  the  numerical  value  of  all.  Further,  tho  the  separate 
quantities  differ  slightly,  or  even  considerably,  in  their  values,  if,  by  pre- 
vious operations  of  addition  and  division,  their  average  value  has  been 
ascertained,  this  may  be  taken  to  be  the  numerical  size  of  each,  without 
sensible  error  in  the  result.  This,  then,  is  the  original  and  legitimate 
use  of  averages.  They  enable  us  to  substitute  multiplication  for  addition 
in  obtaining  large  results.  When  employed  in  an  opposite  way,  i.  e., 
when,  by  the  addition  and  division  of  a  great  many  numerical  values  which 
differ  considerably  from  one  another,  an  average  has  been  obtained,  and 
an  attempt  is  made  to  use  this  average  as  a  numerical  value  of  any  single 
quantity,  the  result  is  apt  to  be  disappointing.  Who,  for  instance,  could 
have  ascertained  the  temperature  of  this  room  on  this  particular  morning 
by  consulting  the  carefully  computed  average  of  the  weather  bureau  ? 
The  average  wages  of  the  workmen  in  a  large  factory  give  no  idea  what- 
ever of  the  income  of  the  great  majority  of  the  employes,  for  the  reason 
that  a  few  superintendents,  foremen,  and  skilled  workmen  receive  very 
much  more  than  the  others.  Their  salaries  make  a  notable  increase  in 
the  dividend  without  greatly  affecting  the  divisor.  The  average  age  of 
a  class  of  pupils  gives,  for  similar  reasons,  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  ages 
of  the  majority  of  its  members. 

In  the  business  of  teaching  I  have  noticed  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  uses  of  the  average  are  of  the  wrong  kind.  If  it  has  been  determined 
by  the  manipulation  of  tables  set  down  in  superintendents'  reports  that 
the  average  age  of  a  class  is  ten  years,  it  is  at  once  assumed  that  a  quantity 
of  work  sufficient  for  a  ten-year-old  child  should  be  exacted  of  every 
pupil  in  that  class ;  and  if  some  of  the  pupils  show  a  disposition  to  do 
more  than  the  allotted  portion,  they  are  to  be  restrained,  to  prevent  a 
precocious  development  which  must  lead  to  premature  decay.  Now, 
even  if  all  ten-year-old  children  learned  with  the  same  facility,  the 
fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  class  will  be  older  or 
younger  than  ten  years  would  make  the  assignment  inappropriate ;  but 
no  one  can  say  what  quantity  of  work  is  just  sufficient  for  any  particular 
ten-year-old  child.  Some  will  do  more  than  others,  and  again  the  aver- 
age is  used.  Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  must  the  total  quantity  of  work 
be  the  same  for  all,  but  the  portion  meted  out  in  each  subject  must  be 
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the  same.  It  matters  not  that  a  pupil  learns  arithmetic  easily  and  gram- 
mar with  difficulty.  He  must  do  the  same  work  in  each  as  does  his 
companion  who  comprehends  grammatical  relations  without  trouble, 
but  blunders  in  his  mathematics.  True,  this  purpose  is  thwarted  by 
the  varying  natural  aptitudes  of  individuals,  and  when  the  term  is 
ended,  pupils  are  found  who  have  run  beyond  the  limits  in  some  subjects 
and  have  fallen  lamentably  short  in  others.  And  now  what  is  done  ? 
To  determine  whether  or  not  a  pupil  should  advance,  his  attainments 
are  averaged,  as  if,  by  a  brief  computation,  his  superfluous  knowledge  in 
one  or  more  subjects  pould  be  cut  up  and  distributed  over  his  points  of  • 
weakness. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  errors  just  enumerated  are  bad  enough, 
but  the  indirect  effects  are  worse.  The  long  series  of  years  during  which 
the  pedagogical  mind  gave  unfaltering  assent  to  these  doctrines  wit- 
nessed the  evolution  of  the  average  ideal  child,  for  whom  not  only 
courses  of  study  must  be  made,  but,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  to  whom  all 
instruction  must  be  addressed  and  all  devices  adjusted.  In  many  a 
schoolroom  today  most  of  the  teaching  is  directed,  not  to  the  living 
children  who  sit  at  the  desks,  but  to  the  composite  average  of  them  all  — 
a  mere  figment  of  the  teacher's  imagination.  I  am  aware  that  to  correct 
this  last-named  evil  strenuous  efforts  have  of  late  been  made ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  these  efforts,  to  be  successful,  must  be  reinforced  by  an 
attempt  to  amend  the  doctrines  out  of  which  the  evil  grows. 

In  the  first  place,  the  course  of  study  ought  not  to  be  made  for  the 
so-called  average  child,  but  for  a  child  somewhat  slower  than  the  aver- 
age, with  some  provisions  by  which  quicker  children  may  advance  more 
rapidly.     That  this  can  be  done,  and  done  in  several  ways,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  methods  of  classification  and  promotion  now  in  use  in  a 
number  of  cities  of  considerable  size.     In  Portland  our  standard  rate  of 
progress  would  take  a  pupil  thru  the  work   of  the  elementary  school  in 
nine  years,  without  repeating  the  work  of  any  grade  ;  but  a  faster  rate  is 
offered  which,  if  continued,  would  finish  the  course  in  six  years.     A  child 
may  take  the  fast  rate  one  year  and  the  slow  rate  the  next,  for  the  organi- 
zation is  the  same  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.    A  child  of  good  mind, 
but  delicate  body,  may  attend  school  seven  months  and  do  as  much  work 
as  a  slower  child  does  in  a  year.     Each  year  about  one-third  of  the  pupils 
take  the  faster  rate;  this  makes  the  average  eight  years  —  just  what  it  is 
where  only  one  rate  is  maintained,  but  with  advantages  to  individuals 
which  are  not  difficult  to  perceive. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  deny  the  desirability  and  question  the 
feasibility  of  any  plan  which  gives  results  such  as  those  just  named.  .  It 
has  been  asserted  by  men  eminent  in  the  educational  world  that,  so  far 
as  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  the  problem  admits  of 
easy  solution;  but  when  thought-development,  toward  which   modern 
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courses  of  study  tend  more  and  more  strongly,  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  problem  becomes  serious  and  difficult  —  so  much  so,  I  infer, 
that  all  attempts  to  solve  it  would  better  be  abandoned. 

Let  us  consider  this  a  moment.  It  is  assumed  in  recent  pedagogical 
discussion  that  in  the  psychical  development  of  the  individual  fairly 
well-marked  epochs  may  be  discerned,  corresponding  in  their  essential 
features  to  similar  epochs  in  the  development  of  the  civilization  of  the 
race.  Just  what  these  epochs  are,  and  just  what  psychical  activities  in 
each  are  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  next,  has  not  as  yet  been  clearly 
•  stated ;  possibly  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  concerning  both 
these  propositions  various  conflicting  statements  have  been  made.  Let  it 
be  assumed,  however,  for  present  purposes,  that  the  study  of  this  prob- 
lem will,  in  the  future,  be  prosecuted  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  that 
practical  schoolroom  exercises  will  be  devised  adequate  to  stimulate  suffi- 
ciently each  instinctive  activity  at  the  time  when  its  waking  power  begins 
to  assert  itself,  without  continuing  such  stimulus  long  enough  to  sup- 
press related  instincts  which  arise  later  and  need  a  different  form  of  exer- 
cise. 

When  this  is  done,  it  will  be  found,  doubtless,  that  children  reach  the 
same  epoch  at  different  ages,  that  the  time  spent  in  a  particular  epoch 
varies  with  individuals,  and  that  the  same  child  will  pass  promptly  thru 
one  stage,  while  he  tarries  an  unexplainably  long  time  in  another  in 
which  many  other  children  neither  halt  nor  falter.  The  future  scientific 
course  of  study  will  have,  therefore,  to  ascertain  by  addition  and  division 
the  average  age  at  which  children  reach  a  particular  stage  of  mental 
growth,  and  the  average  time  required  to  pass  thru  that  stage.  It  will, 
like  all  its  forerunners,  have  to  deal  with  that  phantom  of  the  pedagogical 
brain,  the  average  child,  a  being  no  more  to  be  found  among  the  real 
children  who  come  to  our  schoolrooms  to  be  taught  than  the  average 
physical  man,  whose  height,  weight,  proportionate  size  of  parts,  and  dis- 
tribution of  tissues  have  been  computed  with  so  much  nicety,  is  to  be 
found  in  this  audience. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  new  course  of  study,  because  of  the  closeness 
of  its  contact  with  the  child's  necessities,  will  demand,  more  strongly  than 
its  predecessor,  varying  rates  of  progress  for  those  who  take  it. 

My  second  arraignment  of  the  average  is  that  it  is  used  as  an  instru- 
ment for  enforcing  what  is  generally  called  close  gradation. 

If  A  and  B  possess  nearly  equal  knowledge  and  ability  in  arithmetic, 
they  should  recite  in  the  same  class  in  that  subject;  but  it  does* not  fol- 
low that  they  should  receive  the  same  instruction  in  all  other  branches  of 
study,  in  some  of  which,  without  doubt,  their  power  and  attainments  will 
be  found  to  vary  greatly. 

An  ideal  arrangement  would  permit  each  pupil  to  be  classified  in 
each    study  or   group  of  allied   studies  according  to  his  ability  to   work 
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in  those  studies  and  without  reference  to  his  knowledge  of  other  sub- 
jects. 

Numerous  objections  will,  of  course,  be  raised  *to  a  plan  which  violates 
so  flagrantly  as  this  does  all  the  cherished  traditions  of  the  graded  school. 
It  is  said  that  the  equalization  of  a  pupil's  progress  is  necessary  for  a 
well-rounded  development.  I  understand  vaguely  what  is  meant  by  this 
trite  phrase,  and  I  understand  how  keeping  a  pupil  back  in  the  studies 
in  which  he  is  strong  may  prevent  the  formation  of  hummocks  in  those 
cortical  areas  whose  growth  such  studies  may  be  supposed  to  stimulate  ; 
but  I  do  not  understand  how  crowding  the  pupil  forward  in  those  studies 
iD  which  he  is  weak — and  this  is  common  in  close  gradation — will  help 
him  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  them,  and  thus  secure  the  cortical 
growth  which  such  comprehension  may  be  supposed  to  imply.  The 
rotundity  of  his  cerebrum  is  impaired,  after  all,  and  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  preventing  further  impairment  is  the  lopping-off  of  its 
better  parts,  much  as  the  nihilist  proposes  to  equalize  the  possession  of 
property  by  destroying  it,  thus  reducing  all  to  the  level  of  a  common 
poverty. 

It  will  be  further  objected  that  such  a  plan  will  interfere  with  the  cor- 
relation of  studies ;  that  the  modern  scientific  course  of  study,  whatever  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  when  it  gets  itself  finished,  is  composed  of  delicately 
related  parts,  which  must  be  taken  in  due  proportion  and  in  fixed  order  ; 
so  that  at  any  point  of  the  pupil's  progress  his  apperceiving  mass  may  be 
just  right  properly  to  receive  and  to  relate  the  next  morsel.  I  can  answer 
only(i)  that  there  are  some  items  in  the  apperceiving  mass  of  each  pupil 
not  suggested  by  any  course  of  study  ;  that  these  vary  with  individual 
experience  out  of  school,  and  are  as  potent  as  any  others  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  reception  to  be  given  to  new  ideas ;  (2)  that  putting 
an  item  in  the  proper  place  in  the  course  of  stydy  does  not  insure  that 
the  corresponding  idea  for  which  it  stands  will  be  in  the  pupil's  mind  at 
the  lime  demanded  by  correlation;  (3)  that,  in  order  to  assimilate  knowl- 
edge of  any  subject,  what  the  pupil  needs  more  than  related  knowledge 
of  allied  subjects  is  knowledge  of  the  preceding  parts  of  the  same  sub- 
ject; (4)  that  the  fact  that  new  ideas  find  different  attachment  in  differ- 
ent minds,  because  of  differences  in  antecedent  experience,  is  the  cause  of 
that  mental  attrition  which  is  the  chief  superiority  of  class  instruction 
over  individual  teaching. 

Another  objection,  more  serious  than  either  of  the  others,  but  not,  in 
my  judgment,  unanswerable,  is  the  following  :  The  thing  most  needed  by 
an  immature  boy  or  girl  is  the  personal  oversight  of  a  wise  teacher.  To 
place  in  a  room  suitable  for  either  recitation  or  study  such  a  number  of 
children  as  an  intelligent  teacher  could  become  thoroly  acquainted 
with,  to  make  them  reponsible  to  her  for  every  act  of  their  school  lives, 
was  the  prime  thing  which  those  who  established    the   graded    school 
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system  sought  to  accomplish.  That  this  end  is  too  valuable  to  be  lightly 
sacrificed  needs  no  demonstration ;  nor  is  any  such  sacrifice  necessary. 
Every  pupil  may  still  have  a  room  in  which  he  answers  roll-call,  in  which 
he  does  all  of  his  studying  and  the  greater  part  of  his  reciting ;  but  when 
exercises  are  coming  on  which  do  not  fit  him,  he  will  leave  that  room 
and  find  his  appropriate  class.  He  will  still  be  responsible  to  one  teacher 
for  all  of  his  work,  and  of  any  bad  exercises  not  occurring  under  her  eye 
the  report  of  the  teacher  to  whom  the  recitation  is  made  will  give  her 
ample  information. 

We  have  tried  this  tentatively  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  Portland, 
and  we  are  able  to  detect  nothing  but  beneficial  effects  upon  the  pupils 
irregularly  graded.  The  difficulties  of  program-making  are  not  worth 
considering.  Far  greater  ones  are  constantly  being  met  and  overcome  in 
every  high  school  in  the  land.  Promotion  from  the  elementary  school 
to  the  high  school  is  not  hindered  at  all.  Irregular  pupils  may  do  part 
of  their  work  at  the  high  school  and  part  at  a  near-by  grammar  school. 
It  is  not  to  the  point  to  say  that  the  average  school  principal  is  barely 
able  to  execute  the  existing  system,  whose  extreme  simplicity  is  threat- 
ened by  these  innovations.  My  experience  satisfies  me  that  such  asser- 
tions are  unwarranted  slanders  against  the  men  and  women  who  manage 
our  elementary  schools.  I  believe  them  capable  of  executing  a  system 
approaching  in  complexity  the  really  complicated  facts  with  which  it 
deals.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  this  opinion,  that  fact  should  not  prevent 
such  changes  of  system,  or  managers  of  systems,  as  will  give  to  the  child, 
for  whom  the  schools  have  been  created,  a  better  opportunity  for  that 
development  toward  which  his  natural  aptitudes  impel  him. 


FATIGUE  AMONG  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


BY  WILL  S.  MONROE,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 

[abstract  prepared  by  the  author] 

"  Under  the  strains  and  exhausting  calls  of  modern  civilized  life," 
remarked  Sir  Francis  Galton  some  years  ago,  "  the  power  of  endurance 
is  rising  continually  in  importance.  Men  and  women  have  nowadays  to 
act  rapidly  for  many  hours,  and  to  act  exceptionally  well.  It  therefore 
seems  very  reasonable  that  teachers  should  direct  their  attention  to  some 
fair  way  of  determining  the  relative  power  of  endurance  among  school 
children." 

That  educators  are  beginning  to  feel  a  measure  of  their  responsibility 
in  the  matter  of  ascertaining  causes  conditioning  mental  fatigue  is  made 
apparent  by  the  numerous  exhaustive  investigations  carried  on  during  the 
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past  twenty-five  years.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  studies  of  fatigue 
by  Binet,  Henri,  F^r^,  Coutier,  Vaschide,  and  Gra^set,  in  France ;  Hodge, 
Lombard,  Delabarre,  MacDougall,  Gilbert,  and  Miss  Holmes,  in  our  own 
coontry ;  Mosso,  Maggiora,  and  Patrizzi,  in  Italy,  and  the  long  line  of 
German  investigators — Kraep^lin,  Ebbinghaus,  Burgerstein,  Griesbach, 
Fricdrich,  Kemsies,  Amberg,  and  Leser — to  be  convinced  of  the  activity 
in  investigation  and  research  in  this  department  of  educational  thought. 
All  sorts  of  methods  have  been  employed — qounting  the  letters  in  given 
paragraphs,  adding  and  multiplying  numbers,  reading  aloud,  and  writing 
from  dictation  ;  and  instruments  both  numerous  and  complicated — ergo- 
graphs  and  sphygmographs,  aesthesiometers  and  dynamometers — have 
been  devised  in  order  to  give  exact  mathematical  measurements  to  fatigue 
results. 

The  problem  is  not  to  eliminate  normal  fatigue,  but  to  prevent  extreme 
forms  of  exhaustion.  It  is  the  latter  which  is  so  detrimental  to  efficient 
mental  work.  But  that  exhaustion  is  a  condition  altogether  too  common 
in  American  schools  is  already  apparent  to  students  of  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  childhood.  To  except  a  few  cautious  and  conservative  physi- 
cians, the  medical  profession  is  convinced  that  the  demands  of  modern 
education  are  made  in  ignorance  of  the  mental  capacity  of  youth ;  and 
tbat,  in  consequence,  excessive  fatigue,  with  its  attendant  appalling  conse- 
qaences  —  chorea,  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  and  the  numerous  school 
psychoses  —  are  directly  traceable  to  the  modern  public  school.  The 
charge  is,  in  part,  just,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  address  to  suggest 
some  of  the  more  common  factors  conditioning  excessive  fatigue  among 
school  children. 

I.  Infrequent  recesses, —  Kraepelin  found  in  his  tests  that,when  the  work 
was  interspersed  with  brief  rest  periods,  it  was  distinctly  noticeable  that 
the  work  after  each  pause  was  more  rapid  than  in  the  preceding  period. 
This  would  hint  that  practice  generates  skill,  and  that  marked  fatigue  is 
counteracted  during  the  brief  rest  pauses.     In  consequence,  Kraepelin 
strongly  urges  the  insertion  of  short  rest  pauses  between  periods  of  school 
work,  in  order  that  the  working  power  of  the  children  may  be  increased 
M»d  the  destructive  effects  of  excessive  fatigue  counteracted.     He  believes 
that  the  school  must  provide  more  frequent  recesses,  even  tho  the  length 
of  the  session  must  be  increased.     Kraepelin*s  conclusions  are  fully  cor- 
roborated by  the  investigations  of  Friedrich  at  Wiirzburg.     Briefly  sum- 
marized, his  conclusions  may  be  stated  as  follows  :     (i)    School  work 
VQ&ff[%  in  quality  with  the  length  of  the  school  sessions,  that  done  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sessions  being  uniformly  the  best  and  that  at  the  close 
the  poorest ;  (2)  the  forenoon  work  is  always  better  than  that  done  in 
the  afternoon ;  (3)  the  quality  of  the  work  is  always  better  when  there  is 
a  recess  during  the  half  day ;    and  (4)  still  better  when  the  half-day 
session  has  two  brief  recesses. 
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2.  The  introduction  of  gymnastics  as  a  substitute  for  recess. —  No  one 
familiar  with  the  proper  forms  of  systematic  physical  training  today  ques- 
tions the  utility  of  gymnastics.  But  most  forms  of  educational  gymnas- 
tics call  for  degrees  of  sustained  attention  altogether  inconsistent  with 
relaxation  and  recuperation.  Kemsies  found  that  of  all  school  studies 
gymnastics  was  the  most  fatiguing,  and  Betmann's  study  shows  that  gym- 
nastics always  lowers  the  quality  of  the  mental  work,  and  logically  sug- 
gests that  with  young  and  growing  children  free,  spontaneous  play  in  the 
open  air  is  the  best  method  of  recuperation. 

3.  Extended  recitation  periods, —  In  the  more  advanced  grades  of  our 
schools  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  decrease  the  frequency  of  recita- 
tions in  a  given  study  and  to  increase  the  length  of  the  recitation  periods. 
That  this  tendency  is  mischievous  alike  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  clearly  apparent  when  one  studies  the  factors  conditioning 
fatigue.  Burgerstein  found  that  the  children  tested  by  him  did  the  least 
work  and  made  the  most  mistakes  during  the  closing  part  of  the  recita- 
tion period ;  and  the  tests  of  Zimmermann  conclusively  prove  that  more 
is  gained  by  six  half -hour  lessons  in  arithmetic  per  week  than  in  four 
whole- hour  lessons. 

4.  Monotonous  character  of  school  work. —  In  our  enthusiasm  for  the 
correlation  of  studies  and  the  express  determination  to  have  one  "  core  " 
about  which  all  the  studies  must  be  co-ordinated,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  all  monotony  of  thought  and  feeling  is  a  source  of  fatigue 
which  is  real  and  profound,  and  if  it  continues  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  grave  results  must  follow.  Kraepelin*s  experiments  conclusively 
prove  how  speedily  monotonous  work  will  produce  fatigue,  and  Crichton 
Browne  expresses  the  belief  that  acute  dementia  is  especially  developed 
under  the  influence  of  emotional  and  intellectual  monotony. 

5.  Rapid  physical  growth. —  It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  anthropometry 
that  the  growth  of  the  child  during  his  school  life  is  marked  by  periods 
of  activity  and  rest,  and  that  during  the  periods  of  accelerated  growth 
there  is  "a  noticeable  diminution  in  the  power  to  resist  fatigue.  Accelera- 
tion in  growth  with  the  American  girl  ordinarily  manifests  itself  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  and  with  the  American  boy  about  two  years  later.  And  yet, 
in  most  schools,  during  the  periods  of  accelerated  growth  there  is  often 
an  increased  demand  made  on  the  mental  powers  of  the  child. 

6.  Failure  to  recognize  individual  variations. — All  modern  child  study 
emphasizes  the  great  individual  differences  among  school  children,  close 
grading  of  our  town  and  city  schools  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Failure  to  recognize  mental  and  physical  variations  necessarily  causes 
much  undue  waste  of  individual  energy. 

7.  Insufficient  and  irregular  hours  of  sleep. — The  vasomotor  centers  are 
in  interrupted  activity  during  the  waking  hours,  and  must  in  consequence 
produce  a  condition  of  fatigue  in  the  brain  centers  which  is  proportioned 
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by  the  amount  of  stimulation.  As  expressed  by  Howell,  three  factors 
combine  to  produce  normal  sleep  :  (i)  a  diminution  of  irritability,  caused 
by  fatigue  of  large  portions  of  the  cortical  area;  (2)  voluntary  withdrawal 
of  sensory  and  motor  stimuli  involved  in  the  preparation  for  sleep  ;  and 
(3) a  diminished  blood  supply  to  the  brain,  owing  to  a  relaxation  of  tone 
in  the  vasomotor  center  and  the  fall  of  general  arterial  pressure  thereby 
produced.  The  recent  investigations  made  by  Professor  Patrick  and  Dr. 
Gilbert  in  the  University  of  Iowa  show  that  in  loss  of  sleep  the  memory 
becomes  defective,  and  that  the  power  of  attention  is  thereby  largely  lost. 
Recognizing,  as  we  all  do,  the  necessity  of  sleep  for  beings  possessed  of 
a  central  nervous  system,' the  unmindful  conduct  of  parents  in  many  com- 
munities is  simply  personified  cruelty.  The  more  actively  a  child  exer- 
cises, the  more  sleep  he  requires  ;  and  much  more  sleep  is  necessary  in  our 
northern  climate  than  in  warmer  countries.  During  the  winter  months, 
when  juvenile  social  dissipations  are  most  numerous,  children  need  more 
sleep  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year,  and  they  usually  get  less.  If 
undue  fatigue  is  to  be  averted,  there  must  be  ample  sleep  periods  for  the 
processes  of  nutrition  and  reconstruction  of  the  worn-out  tissues. 

Some  of  these  conditions,  it  is  true,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  school, 
but  much  may  be  done — much  must  be  done — if  mental  fatigue  is  to  be 
averted,  and  if  young  and  growing  minds  are  to  be  normally  developed. 
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BY  L.  D.  HARVEV,    STATE  SUPERINTENDENT    OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

WISCONSIN 

While  the  educational  philosophers  and  pioneers  are  working  out  new 
educational  systems  and  new  schemes  of  educational  policy,  and  inviting 
attention  to  them,  it  is  still  good  educational  policy  to  remember  that  the 
bovs  and  girls  in  the  schools  today  will  be  men  and  women  before  the 
present  conditions  shall  entirely  give  way  to  and  be  replaced  by  the 
apposed  superior  conditions  of  some  new  educational  gospel. 

Accepting  the  fact  that  what  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools  is  deter- 
mined, for  the  most  part,  not  by  those  who  are  to  do  the  teaching,  but  by 
those  above  them  in  authority,  and  that  the  teachers  are  held  responsible 
for  doing  the  work  set  them  to  do,  it  follows  that  whatever  can  be  done 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught  will  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  those  being  taught. 

In  our  professional  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  in  our  teach- 
es' institutes,  teachers*  meetings,  and  conventions  of  various  sorts  I 
believe  that  an  undue  amount  of  time  and  effort  is  given  to  the  considera- 
tion of  methods  of  teaching,  methods  of  testing,  and  methods  of  drilling 
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—  in  short,  the  method  of  the  How,  and  too  little  time  and  effort  to  the 
consideration  of  the  method  of  determining  What  shall  be  taught  in  any 
given  recitation,  what  drill  exercises  are  needed,  and  what  testing  shall  be 
applied  at  any  given  time  and  for  any  given  class,  group,  or  individual. 

In  this  determination  of  the  What,  I  do  not  mean  what  subjects  shall 
find  a  place  in  the  course  of  study,  for^  as  I  have  already  said,  these  are 
in  the  main  determined  for  the  teacher,  whether  he  will  or  not.  With 
the  fact  settled  that  a  given  subject  is  to  be  taught,  there  still  remains  a 
very  large  field  for  the  careful  determination  of  what  facts  and  relations 
are  to  be  taught,  and  what  it  is  unnecessary  to  teach  because  already 
known. 

I  firmly  believe  that  failure  at  this  point  is  responsible  for  more  of  the 
poor  results  rightly  charged  against  our  schools  than  failure  at  any  other 
point.  The  How  in  teaching  always  depends  upon  the  What  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  What  of  the  pupil,  and  the  What  of  the  teacher.  Volumes  are 
written  presenting  in  elaborate  detail  the  method  of  the  How.  Educa- 
tional lecturers  discourse  learnedly  upon  it  to  bodies  of  wondering  or  dis- 
gusted teachers,  and  educational  journals  furnish  a  department  of  methods 
dealing  with  the  How,  in  order  to  meet  a  long-felt  want.  All  this  is  well, 
but  the  fundamental  thing,  the  method  of  the  What,  is  at  best  merely 
alluded  to  as  of  importance,  but  left  for  the  teacher  to  elaborate. 

I  venture  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  a  guide  for  the  teacher  who  is 
interested  in  determining  what  is  to  be  taught  before  deciding  upon  how 
it  shall  be  taught. 

Four  things  are  to  be  determined  with  reference  to  any  given  recita- 
tion and  in  advance  of  the  recitation,  if  anything  is  to  be  taught  by  the 
teacher  in  that  recitation,  or  learned  by  the  pupil  as  a  preparation  for  the 
recitation.  These  four  things  concern  themselves  with  the  teacher's  deter- 
mination of  what  is  to  be  done  for  and  in  the  next  recitation  : 

1.  The  teacher  must  have  in  mind  a  definite  purpose,  or  purposes,  to 
be  realized  in  the  next  recitation. 

2.  The  teacher  must  have  in  mind  the  things  which  must  be  known  or 
done  in  order  that  the  purposes  may  be  realized. 

3.  The  teacher  must  determine  what  of  the  things  falling  under  2  the 
pupil  now  knows  or  can  now  do. 

4.  He  must  determine  what  of  the  things  enumerated  in  2  the  pupil 
still  has  to  learn  or  to  do,  and  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  known 
or  done. 

No.  2  demands  an  enumeration  of  particulars  of  what  must  be  known 
or  done.  We  may  suppose  that  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  /,  g,  h  are  the  particulars. 
These  particulars  are  not  dependent  upon  the  pupil  in  any  way.  He  cuts 
no  figure  here.  They  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  knowledge.  They 
are  the  things  which  the  child,  or  the  adult,  or  anybody  must  know  in 
order  that  he  may  have  that  knowledge.     So  that  concerns  itself  with  a 
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careful  consideration  of  the  subject-matter,  and  what  is  essential  to  its 
knowledge.  No.  3  is  a  determination  by  the  teacher  today,  before  the 
work  for  tomorrow  is  assigned,  of  what  among  a,  b,  c,  d,  e^  /,  g^  h  the 
pupil  now  knows.  That  examination  may  determine  that  a  and  c  and  e 
and  g  are  known,  that  b  is  partially  known,  and  that  /  and  h  and  d  are 
entirely  unknown,  or  that  the  pupil  is  unable  to  do  those  things.  No.  4 
is  a  determination  of  what  remains  to  be  known  or  done  of  the  things 
enumerated  in  No.  2 :  ^,  added  knowledge  in  that ;  d^  /,  and  h  entirely 
unknown;  those  are  the  things  remaining  for  tomorrow's  work.  The 
order  in  which  these  things  shall  be  known  may  or  may  not  be  essential. 
If  it  is  a  subject  logical  in  its  unfolding,  then  the  order  is  an  essential, 
because  certain  things  must  come  before  the  next  thing  can  be  known. 
If  it  is  a  subject  that  is  not  logical,  it  is  not  so  material,  altho  there 
may  be  some  one  arrangement  that  is  better  than  another. 

When  these  four  things  have  been  determined,  the  teacher  is  ready  to 
consider  the  question  of  how  these  things  shall  be  taught  or  learned,  and 
until  these  four  things  are  determined  any  consideration  of  the  How  is  a 
putting  of  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  best 
teaching  is  always  done  when  this  order  of  procedure  is  followed  by  the 
teacher,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  perhaps  best  when  uncon- 
sciously followed.  Let  us  see  whether  these  four  steps  are  fundamental 
or  not. 

1.  Without  a  definite  purpose  in  the  teacher's  mind  there  can  be  no 
definite  assignment  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  pupils.  This  purpose  must 
be,  not  so  much  matter,  so  many  pages  to  be  learned,  but  what  added  knowl- 
edge, power,  or  skill  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  recitation  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  it.  Without  a  definite  purpose  the  teaching  will  be  vague, 
indefinite,  and  unrelated.  In  either  case  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  fun- 
damentally poor. 

2.  A  broad  general  purpose  in  the  teaching  of  the  entire  subject  is 
essential,  but  a  specific,  definite  purpose  for  each  day's  recitation  is  neces- 
sary, that  the  general  purpose  may  be  realized  without  waste.  The  gen- 
eral purpose  may  be  to  acquire  knowledge  or  to  develop  power  or  skill ; 
the  specific  purpose  must  be  to  acquire  certain  knowledge  today,  or  to 
develop  power  or  skill  in  a  certain  direction.  If  the  specific  purpose  is 
to  master  a  mathematical  process,  to  master  the  reasons  for  the  various 
steps  in  the  mathematical  process,  to  teach  the  drawing  of  a  map,  to 
<kvclop  a  clear  idea  of  a  mountain  system,  to  master  a  principle,  or  the 
application  of  the  principle  in  physics,  or  a  lesson  in  reading,  in  Latin, 
or  in  English  grammar,  it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  have  clearly  in 
Qind  what  truths,  facts,  and  relations  must  be  comprehended  by  the  mind 
in  order  that  the  purpose  in  each  case  be  realized. 

3.  With  this  knowledge  clearly  in  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  next  step 
for  the  teacher  is  to  determine  what  of  these  requisite  truths,  facts,  and 
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relations  the  pupil  is  already  master  of.  It  will  not  do  to  assume  that  he 
is  master  of  none  of  them,  for  it  may  develop  that  he  is  already  master  of 
most  of  them,  in  which  case  the  work  remaining  to  be  taught  or  learned 
is  not  sufficient  to  occupy  the  available  time.  Neither  will  it  do  to  assume 
that  he  is  master  of  most  of  these  truths,  facts,  and  relations,  as  that 
assumption  may  be  very  wide  of  the  mark,  and  so  more  remains  to  be 
taught  or  learned  than  can  be  mastered  in  the  time  available. 

4.  There  remains  for  the  teacher  to  determine  in  what  order  the 
things  to  be  mastered  shall  be  taken  up. 

Until  these  four  steps  are  taken  by  the  teacher,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  he  is  not  prepared  to  assign  a  lesson  for  preparation  nor 
to  teach  one. 

In  the  testing  process  these  four  propositions  are  equally  applicable : 

1.  There  must  be  a  definite  purpose  in  the  testing. 

2.  There  must  lie  closely  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  the  things  which 
must  be  known  or  done  in  order  that  the  test  may  be  met  by  the  person 
being  tested. 

3.  There  must  be  a  proper  arrangement  in  the  order  in  which  the 
testing  is  done.  This  in  the  preliminary  process  already  outlined  is  the 
fourth  thing  to  be  determined. 

4.  The  actual  testing  determines  what  of  the  things  necessary  to  be 
known  or  done  the  pupil  now  knows  or  can  now  do.  This  in  the  pre- 
liminary process  already  outlined  is  the  third  thing  to  be  determined. 

In  drill  work  to  secure  skill  these  four  propositions  are  also  appli- 
cable : 

1.  There  must  be  a  definite  purpose  as  to  the  kind  of  skill  to  be 
developed. 

2.  There  must  be  clearly  in  the  teacher's  mind  the  different  things 
which  must  necessarily  be  done  in  order  that  the  skill  may  appear. 

3.  The  teacher  must  determine  what  of  these  things  the  pupil  can 
now  do  so  well  as  to  need  no  further  drill. 

4.  The  teacher  must  determine  the  order  in  which  the  drill  work 
must  proceed. 

Now,  let  me  appeal  to  your  experience  as  teachers.  Is  it  not  true* 
when  you  have  assigned  work  to  be  done,  that  in  numerous  cases,  when 
on  the  next  day  the  pupils  arose  and  said  they  were  not  prepared,  and 
you  asked  why,  they  said  that  they  did  not  quite  understand  what  they 
were  to  do  ?  Or,  when  they  arose  and  attempted  to  recite,  or  to  answer 
your  questions,  it  very  soon  developed  that  they  had  not  done  what  you 
had  expected  them  to  do,  and  on  questioning  you  found  that  which  you 
expected  them  to  do  did  not  he  clearly  in  their  consciousness  ?  That  is 
true  in  your  high  school,  is  it  not  ?  That  is  true  in  your  normal  school, 
is  it  not  ?  I  suspect  it  is  true  with  some  classes  in  the  university.  I  know 
it  is  true  with  all  classes  below  the  high  schools,  because  the  immaturity 
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of  the  pupils,  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  the  content  of  the  subject 
is,  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  know  what  is  in  the  teacher's  mind, 
unless  that  teacher  does  present  clearly  and  definitely  the  precise  points 
upon  which  the  preparation  is  to  be  made.  Now,  later  on,  with  the  more 
ad>'anced  students.,  when  the  mode  of  assigning  work  has. been  of  such  a 
charaaer  as  to  develop  a  mental  habit,  on  the  part  of  the  students,  of 
dose  and  practical  analysis  along  these  lines,  we  may  assign  a  lesson  to 
students,  and  say  to  them  :  "Your  work  now  is  to  determine  what  in 
that  lesson  it  is  essential  to  know,  and  then  to  know  it."  But  the  pupils 
in  the  common  schools  are  unable  to  do  that.  There  must  be,  if  there  is 
to  be  good  teaching,  definiteness  in  the  assignment  of  work.  There  is 
more  waste  of  time  and  energy  in  the  schoolroom,  all  along  thru  the  district 
school  and  beyond,  because  of  the  failure  of  teachers  to  do  the  things 
indicated  in  those  four  propositions,  than  in  any  other  place  where  failure 
occurs.  If  you  will  stop  to  think  a  moment,  it  will  occur  to  you  that  in 
any  subject  it  is  not  a  matter  of  so  many  pages.  A  student  is  out  of 
school  for  a  week,  or  two  weeks.  What  has  he  lost  ?  Fifteen  pages — 
so  many  square  feet  of  paper  and  printer's  ink !  What  has  he  lost  ?  He 
comes  back  today,  to  enter  his  class.  Is  he  prepared  to  do  it  ?  Here  is 
a  boy  who  comes  from  the  district  school  into  the  high  school,  and  he 
has  not  studied  all  the  subjects  that  the  pupils  in  that  high  school  have 
studied,  or  he  has  not  had  them  in  their  entirety.  Shall  he  go  over  that 
area  which  they  have  gone  over  ?  Must  that  be  done  ?  Or  is  the 
question,  What  has  he  to  know  or  to  do  in  order  that  he  may  do  this  piece 
of  work  that  his  class  in  the  high  school  is  doing  ?  That  is  the  first 
question.  When  you  have  settled  that,  the  next  question  is :  What  of  those 
things  does  he  now  know,  or  can  he  now  do  ?  And  then  you  settle  the 
question  whether  or  not  he  is  prepared  to  enter  that  class.  And  if  you 
find  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  enter  that  class,  because  he  does  not  know 
enough  of  those  things,  then  this  follows,  that  you  have  before  you 
definitely  and  in  a  clear-cut  form  the  precise  things  which  he  must  know^ 
and  you  can  focus  his  attention  upon  them,  and  he  will  do  in  a  month's 
time  on  those  essentials  that  which  will,  enable  him  to  do  the  work 
of  his  class;  whereas,  if  you  take  the  surface  plan,  the  area  system,  it  will 
take  him  a  year  to  get  ready  to  do  it.  What  is  true  of  him  is  true  of  the 
student  who  has  been  absent  for  a  week  thru  sickness,  or  whatever 
cause.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  he  was  absent,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  punish  both  him  and  the  teachers  for  his  absence,  if  the  loss  can 
be  remedied  without  such  punishment. 

Is  it  feasible  to  use  this  plan  ?     You  will  say :    "  I  always  have  a 

wuposc  in  teaching,  but  I  do  not  formulate  and  write  out  all  the  things  that 

hare  to  be  known   or  done  in  order  that  the  purpose  may  be  realized." 

No,  I  know  you  do  not,  but  it  would  be  a  very  excellent  piece  of  mental 

gymnastics  to  do  it.     If  anyone  doubts  it,  let  him  make  the  attempt,  and 
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before  he  has  worked  out  half  a  dozen  lessons  it  will  dawn  upon  him 
that  it  needs  an  organization  of  his  knowledge  such  as  he  has  never 
attempted  before.  The  teacher  may  say  that  he  does  not  have  time  to 
do  it.  He  hasn't  time  not  to  do  it.  The  doing  of  it  will  soon  put  the 
;  teacher  into  such  an  attitude  that  unconsciously  his  work  will  take  that 
direction  ;  and  the  best  teaching,  of  course,  is  always  done  when  the 
method  does  not  come  into  consciousness.  But  we  never  reach  that  point 
with  any  certainty  until  we  have  consciously  worked  the  matter  out,  and 
mastered  it,  and  it  becomes  a  habit  of  thought.  That  is  what  is  needed 
in  the  schools.  Try  the  experiment  of  formulating  and  putting  into 
good  English  your  purpose  in  a  recitation-  in  arithmetic  with  a  primary 
class,  an  intermediate,  or  a  grammar-  or  high-school  grade,  or  a  class  of 
teachers  in  an  institute.  What  more  are  they  to  know  when  they  have 
finished  the  recitation  than  when  they  began  ?  Get  something  definite 
there.  Try  it  in  a  reading  lesson  in  the  primary  class,  in  the  Fifth 
Reader,  the  class  reading  some  piece  of  standard  literature.  Have  you  a 
purpose  definite  enough  so  that  it  can  be  stated  ?  If  not,  then  bear  with 
your  pupils  in  the  recitation,  when  they  fail  to  state  definitely  what  you 
think  ought  to  be  stated,  and  you  tell  them,  "  The  reason  you  can't  do  it 
is  because  it  isn't  clear  in  your  own  mind."  The  very  effort  to  formulate 
this  purpose  will  clear  up  and  make  definite  the  purpose.  Then,  when 
you  have  it  formulated,  go  back  along  the  line,  and  see  what  knowledge 
is  essential  to  the  mastery  of  it.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  is  the 
primary  child  standing  here  facing  an  intermediate  or, grammar-grade 
lesson.  What  knowledge  must  that  pupil  have  along  this  line  so  that  he 
may  do  the  things  which  are  to  be  done,  or  learn  the  things  which  are  to 
be  learned  in  this  lesson  tomorrow  ?  You  may  say  that  that  requires  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  knowledge  the  child  has  up  to  date,  and  of  the 
added  knowledge  coming  from  a  mastery  of  the  lesson.  In  a  large  sense, 
yes ;  but  in  a  practical  sense,  no.  Because  this  is  true,  your  work  each 
day  with  the  pupil  in  that  and  other  subjects  is  putting  you  in  possession 
of  the  things  which  that  pupil  knows,  and  enables  you  to  assume  with 
reasonable  accuracy  the  scope. of  his  knowledge ;  and  so  you  do  not  have 
to  go  back  and  enumerate  everything  which  must  be  known.  As  your 
acquaintance  with  the  pupil  extends,  it  becomes  more  and  more  an 
enumeration  of  the  things  which  must  be  known,  and  which  you  are 
reasonably  sure  are  new  to  the  pupil,  or  which  contain  some  elements  to 
him  unknown.  To  make  this  enumeration  is  a  very  valuable  piece  of 
training  for  the  teacher.  I  have  seen,  and  you  have  seen,  again  and 
again,  a  recitation  prove  a  failure,  the  students  being  unprepared, 
because  neither  teacher  nor  pupils  had  recognized  that  there  were  things 
lying  back  there,  and  unknown  to  the  pupil,  which  had  to  come  into  his 
mind  before  he  could  do  the  work,  and  because  an  effort  had  been  made 
to  have  it  done  with  that  element  left  out  without  which  it  could  not  be 
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done  If  we  determine  and  formulate  definitely  and  clearly  what  has 
to  be  known  or  done,  in  each  lesson,  in  order  that  the  lesson  may  be 
mastered ;  if  we  then  follow  this  by  such  tests  as  are  necessary  to 
determine  what  of  these  tlyngs  the  pupils  now  know  or  can  now  do;  if  we 
then  teach  or  assign  to  be  learned  in  their  proper  order  the  things 
remaining  to  be  known  or  done — we  shall  put  our  teaching  upon  a  basis 
fundamentally  correct. 


QUO    VADIMUS? 


BY  MRS.    HELEN    L.   qRENFELL,   STATE   SUPERINTENDENT   OF    PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION,    COLORADO 

The  strength  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  indi- 
vidual, just  as  the  strength  of  a  chain  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
links.  The  perfection  of  the  character  of  the  individual  thru  a  har- 
monious and  systematic  development  should  then  be  the  subject  of  the 
closest  study,  and,  since  in  our  own  nation  we  must  endeavor  to  evolve  a 
high  grade  of  national  character  from  a  conglomeration  of  apparently 
diverse  forces  and  conflicting  social  conditions,  we  must  be  sure  that  we 
are  misdirecting  no  energy,  and,  as  we  have  accepted  the  fact  that  educa- 
tion means  the  proper  training  of  the  youth,  morally,  physically,  and  intel- 
lectually, so  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  act  well  his  part  in  life,  in  our 
common-school  system  we  must  establish  an  ideal  wholly  American. 

The  school  is  weak  in  that  it  does  not  foster  the  paternal  spirit,  or  the 
close  personal  relation  existing  between  parent  and  child.  There  is  per- 
haps nothing  more  hopeful  and  helpful  to  the  child  than  the  realization 
that,  come  what  may,  there  are  those  in  the  home  who  are  on  his  side  and 
on  whom  he  may  depend  in  all  emergencies.  He  knows  that  they  are 
interested  in  his  work,  that  they  watch  his  movements,  are  proud  of  his 
successes,  and  sympathize  with  him  in  his  failures.  To  hold  and  keep 
this  strong  bond  of  sympathy  is  sufficient  reward  for  his  toil,  and  for  it 
^t  is  willing  to  suffer  and  labor  thru  all  difficulties.  This  is  virtually  all 
of  life  to  him,  and  well-nigh  sufficient  reward  for  every  difficulty.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  secure  this  reciprocal  feeling  in  schools,  but  the  more 
Dearly  the  school  approaches  this  relationship,  the  more  nearly  will  it 
luve  removed  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  efficiency.  A  good  home  is 
Dot  only  typical  of  the  relationship  that  should  exist  between  teacher  and 
child,  but  it  is  prophetic  of  what  we  shall  be  to  each  other  in  the  great 
hereafter.  The  home  is  the  oldest  organization  of  mankind  on  earth.  It 
is  the  unit  of  all  organization,  and  in  many  respects  the  highest  and 
njost  beneficial;  all  other  organizations — community,  state,  nation  —  are 
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founded  on  it  and  could  not  exist  but  for  it.  ''  There  is  no  place  like 
home ; "  there  never  has  been ;  there  never  will  be.  ^ 

All  government  in  early  civilization  was  carried  on  thru  the  family. 
The  family  was  not  only  the  highest,  but  the  only  source  of  authority. 
The  association  spread  by  kinship  and  was  enlarged  to  tribes  ruled  by 
the  oldest.  Common  danger  and  common  interest  caused  tribes  to  be 
associated  together  for  their  common  welfare  and  protection,  and  the 
multiplication  of  these  associations  developed  the  state  and  the  nation. 
Thus  from  the  family  came  all  government. 

Our  common  school  grew  out  of  the  home  and  its  necessities  in  much 
the  same  way.  The  child  needed  to  be  taught,  and  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  this  country,  the  whole  time  of  the  parents  being  taken  up  in 
providing  the  necessities  of  life,  they  hired  a  tutor.  This  tutor  or  peda- 
gog  went  from  house  to  house  and  taught,  and  finally  his  employers 
combined  their  interests  and  provided  a  place  where  all  could  be  taught, 
each  bearing  his  proportionate  share  of  the  expense.  Naturally,  those  of 
the  same  attainments  were  taught  together,  and  thus  was  developed  the 
class ;  out  of  the  class  grew,  in  course  of  time,  the  grade,  and  from  the 
grade  the  graded  school,  and  from  the  graded  school  the  graded-school 
system  that  is  the  source  of  this  large  convocation,  and  by  which  fifteen 
million  children  of  the  United  States  are  taught  today.  The  school, 
then,  in  all  its  greatness,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  home.  It  touches  and 
is  upheld  and  maintained  by  all  the  families  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
man's  providence  against  ignorance  and  for  wisdom  in  the  child.  It  is 
the  home's  way  of  working  out  the  best  interests  of  the  child.  It  is  the 
creation  and  creature  of  the  home,  and  not  the  home  its  creature. 

Let  us  consider  the  relation  of  the  family,  of  the  home,  and  of  the  school. 
There  is  in  certain  sections,  in  certain  schools,  and  in  the  minds  of  cer- 
tain people  the  idea  that  the  school  should  be  dominant  over  the  home, 
that  parents  should  yield  all  their  authority  and  obligations  to  the 
school ;  and  again,  there  is,  in  certain  sections,  in  certain  homes,  the 
idea  that  the  school  is  a  usurper  of  authority,  and  that  it  encroaches  in 
many  ways  upon  the  rights  of  the  home. 

What  are  these  lines  of  encroachment  ?  That  we  may  understand 
them  better,  let  us  outline  to  a  certain  extent  the  rights  of  each,  and 
point  out  where  each  is  strong  or  weak,  where  each  makes  for  a  better 
development  of  the  child ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  school  has  no 
right  to  exist  except  as  it  affords  better  conditions  for  the  child  and  his 
development.  The  home  has  and  can  defend  the  priority  of  right,  and 
we  can  only  plead  the  cause  of  the  school  in  so  far  as  it  can  do  more  for 
the  child  than  could  be  accomplished  without  it. 

It  has  been  customary  for  some  parents  to  view  the  child  as  their  sole 
property.  To  the  parents,  they  claim,  belongs  the  right  to  decide  in  all 
cases  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  child ;  that  there  is  no  authority  beyond 
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them.  If  they  choose  to  educate  the  child,  well  and  good ;  if  they 
choose  that  he  should  grow  up  in  ignorance,  their  right  there  is  none  to 
dispute.  This  idea  seems  to  place  the  child  as  a  mere  chattel  to  be  dis- 
posed of  to  the  highest  bidder  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  parent.  It  is  a 
belief  that  degrades  the  very  idea  of  parentage.  The  child  is  viewed 
from  a  commercial  standpoint,  as  being  able  to  produce  so  much  for  the 
family. 

The  conception  of  the  state  seems  to  be  that  the  child  does  not  exist 
entirely  for  the  parents'  good,  but  for  the  good  of  all.  That  if  the  child 
snffers  the  whole  state  suffers,  that  if  the  child  is  benefited  the  whole 
state  is  benefited,  is  this  conception.  In  ancient  times,  when  the  bound- 
an'  of  government  coincided  with  the  boundary  of  the  family,  perhaps 
they  held,  with  some  right  to  acceptance,  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  child  belonged  only  to  those  within  the  immediate  family;  but 
as  the  idea  of  obligation  spread  beyond  the  bounds  of  family  to  other 
families,  and  from  families  to  neighborhoods,  and  from  neighborhoods  to 
states,  and  finally  to  nations,  the  interdependence  of  the  whole  world 
was  established,  and  the  enlightened  man  looked  upon  all  mankind  as  his 
people. 

Now,  does  the  parent  lose  in  this  case,  or  is  he  not  rather  the  gainer, 
since  he  receives  in  return  for  his  good  will  toward  others  the  good  will 
of  all  others  toward  him  ? 

Man  is  naturally  a  gregarious  animal.  He  thrives  best  and  comes  to 
the  highest  state  of  perfection  in  association.  Living  alone  he  meets  no 
thoughts  or  wants  higher  than  himself  ;  therefore  his  aspirations  soar  no 
higher  than  himself.  The  moral  law  has  little  or  no  application  for  him 
when  living  alone.  He  cannot  love  his  neighbor  as  himself.  He  cannot 
hate  his  brother,  nor  can  he  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head,  nor  do  unto 
others  as  he  would  they  should  do  unto  him.  A  large  part  of  the  bless- 
ings, as  well  as  the  curses,  that  are  the  heritage  of  man  come  from, asso- 
ciation.   In  a  large  sense  "it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone." 

A  large  part  of  the  intended  environment  of  man  is  man.  Hence, 
one  of  the  main  points  of  strength  in  the  school  is  the  fact  of  association 
or  a  common  purpose.  There  is  an  advantage  in  being  taught  in  num- 
^rs— the  advantage  of  a  variety  of  ideas  and  expression,  the  advantage 
of  good-natured  competition,  the  advantage  of  the  inspiration  lent  by 
association. 

It  may  properly  be  claimed  that  the  school  is  the  place  where  the 
citizen  is  developed.  The  regard  for  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  the 
^ome,  respect  for  the  feelings  of  others,  a  realization  of  one*s  own  signifi- 
cance and  insignificance,  can  hardly  be  attained  without  the  daily  contact 
with  many  fellow-creatures  of  our  own  kind. 

Therefore,  an  unquestionable  advantage  for  the  school  is  the  fact  that 
it  affords  a  larger  society  in  which  to  educate  the  child  than  does  the 
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family,  and,  in  consequence,  the  education  will  be  broader  than  if  the 
child  is  trained  alone.  This  larger  society  fits  him  for  a  larger  usefulness 
and  gives  him  a  preparation  for  citizenship  in  his  country  without  which 
he  would  be  illy  fitted.  I  here  take  it  for  granted  that  one  of  the  great 
duties  for  which  we  should  seek  to  fit  the  child  is  his  duty  as  a  citizen  — 
his  duty  to  others  outside  of  his  immediate  relations.  Any  method  that 
looks  toward  education  and  fails  to  do  this  would  be  futile.  In  this 
larger  society  of  the  school  the  child  begins  his  education  in  citizenship 
in  a  manner  he  never  could  reach  in  the  home.  In  the  presence  of  an 
assembly  the  individual  is  aroused,  agitated,  swayed,  and  inspired.  The 
thrill  of  numbers  is  electric.  All  impressions  are  deepened  and  intensi- 
fied. In  the  community  life  of  the  school  the  child  learns  lessons  of 
others'  rights,  of  truthfulness,  of  patriotism,  of  the  duty  of  sustained 
effort,  that  he  could  not  get  at  home.  Where  else  could  he  be  brought 
to  such  a  realization  of  the  effectiveness  of  united  action  ?  The  school 
is  the  great  necessity  of  a  free  democracy.  It  is  indispensable  in  bring- 
ing up  the  citizens  of  a  republic.  But  because  this  is  so,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  it  is  the  only  necessity  in  the  education  of  our  youth. 

It  is  weak  in  that  it  does  not  respond  to  the  property  right  or  desire. 
In  a  large  measure  "  mine  '*  and  "  thine  "  are  obliterated  in  the  school. 
It  is  **  our  teacher,"  "  our  school,"  "  our  holiday,"  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  school  to  which  exclusive  ownership  can  be  claimed  by  the  child. 
In  the  family  community  of  ownership  this  is  true  at  first,  but  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  family  that  this  shall  hold  good  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  child  will  gradually  develop  beyond  this  as  he .  is  given 
objects  which  are  a  pleasure  to  him,  largely  because  of  his  exclusive 
ownership.  This  idea  of  individual  property  right  is  a  fundamental  one, 
and  is  closely  associated  with  individual  responsibility.  The  child  must 
be  taught  individual  responsibility  before  he  can  be  taught  collective 
responsibility.  If  there  is  no  "  mine,"  there  can  be  no  "ours"  to  the 
child.  The  exclusive  idea  of  "  ours  "  leads  to  communism.  According 
to  the  latter  doctrine  there  is  no  individual  right ;  all  right  is  associated ; 
every  individual  is  subservient  in  all  things  to  the  mass.  Organization 
carried  too  far  becomes  communism.  Individual  rights,  if  carried  too 
far,  become  nihilism.  Both  the  individual  and  the  associated  right  must 
be  kept  inviolate.  Let  the  school  recognize  and  know  the  one  and  the 
home  maintain  and  promulgate  the  other. 

The  home,  likewise,  has  its  advantages  over  the  school.  It  has  the 
power  of  the  parental  influence,  and  therefore  lays  the  foundations  of 
virtue  —  obedience,  self-control,  and  integrity.  While  their  cultivation 
should  be  carried  on  both  at  home  and  at  school  in  an  orderly,  harmoni- 
ous way,  has  not  the  all-wise  Creator,  in  giving  each  child  two  parents, 
designated  its  primary  instructors  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  most 
natural  thing  would  be  for  parents  to  rear  and  train  their  own  children ; 
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and,  in  reality,  nearly  all  that  the  school  does  could  be  done  by  the  intel- 
ligent parent  in  the  home.     And,  in  considering  this  subject,  the  first 
problem  that   presents  itself  is  this:     Should  the  school   continue  to 
assume  gradually  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  child's  education,  encroach- 
ing more  and  more  upon  the  duties  of  the  home  ? 

Is  it  a  possible  thing  for  the  public  school  to  equip  the  pupil  intel- 
lectually, to  drill  him  physically,  to  train  him  manually,  and  to  develop 
him  morally  ?     It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  do  all 
this  during  five  or  six  hours  out  of  twenty-four.     Education  is  the  result 
of  the  work  of  all  the  hours  of  all  the  day,  and  the  three-fourths  of  the 
child's  out-of-school  life  contains  fully  as  powerful  formative  elements  as 
the  one-fourth   in  school.     The  tendency  of  all  our  new  methods  in 
teaching  is  toward  individual  work.     The  ideal  is  the  all-round  develop- 
ment of  the  child.     The  ideal  is  true.     The  tendency  is  just.     But  the 
mechanical  conditions  hampering  the  work  are  slow  in  reforming,  and 
without  the  most  effectual  co-operation  of  all  the  educative  influences 
cannot  be  even  approximately  realized. 

Are  we  not  making  a  mistake  in  assuming  to  be  all  things  to  all  chil- 
dren ?  Is  it  not  too  often  taken  for  granted  that,  if  the  excellence  of  a 
given  feature  of  education  can  be  shown,  then  it  it  proven  that  that 
feature  should  be  included  in  the  public-school  system  ?  Because  it  is 
well  that  boys  and  girls  should  learn  the  use  of  tools,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  sewing,  cooking,  drafting,  typewriting,  and  many  more  useful 
arts,  it  is  thought  that  all  these  things  should  find  a  place  in  the  school 
curriculum.  Is  the  tendency  not  a  similar  one  to  that  of  paternalism  in 
the  government  ?  The  socialist  would  have  poverty  and  anxiety  abolished 
by  a  Icveling-down  and  leveling-up  process  that  would  place  all  people 
beyond  the  reach  of  want  and  below  the  possibility  of  ambition ;  and 
some  of  our  foremost  thinkers  prophesy  the  necessity  of  the  country's 
going  thru  a  period  of  trial  of  some  form  of  socialism  before  a  higher 
and  truer  solution  of  our  economic  problems  will  be  attained.  It  is 
possible  that  such  a  transition  period  is  inevitable  in  the  educational 
system. 

We  already  have  a  seeming  conflict  between  home  and  school  in  our 

compulsory-education   laws,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  take  from   the 

parent  the  right  to  decide  whether  the  child  shall  attend  school  or  not, 

but  which  at  present  are  unfortunately  a  necessity  on  account  of  the  non- 

ftiifillment  of  their  natural  duties  by  certain  parents  thru  ignorance  or 

'ndiffcrence.     It  has  been  decided  in  a  number  of  states  that  the  school 

lias  charge  of  the  pupil  from  the  time  he  leaves  home  for  school  until  he 

returns,  and  even  that  the  teacher  has  the  right  to  punish  the  pupil  for 

misconduct  during  days  out  of  school. 

It  may  be  that  we  must  proceed  from  the  step  of  providing  free  text- 
books io  the  schools  to  supplying  the  indigent  with  clothing  suitable  for 
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attendance,  and  then  with  baths  and  matrons,  and  then  with  hygienic 
food  ;  and  the  nation  awake  at  some  future  day  to  the  knowledge  that 
all  responsibility  has  been  gradually  removed  from  parents,  and  every 
encouragement  is  offered  for  the  continued  reproduction  of  beneficiaries 
of  the  government.  Then  a  halt  will  be  called  and  a  revolution  precipi- 
tated, from  which  we  shall  doubtless  emerge  with  a  wholesome  lightening 
of  the  community  burden  and  a  wholesome  individual  distribution  of 
responsibilities.  Still,  even  as  the  reorganized  government,  after  its 
socialistic  experience,  may  need  a  century  of  struggle  toward  independent 
citizenship,  so  the  debilitated  home  condition  may  require  years  of  bitter 
training  in  order  to  recover  its  responsible  tone.  Is  it  not  a  serious  duty 
of  thi^  generation  to  avoid  such  disaster  ? 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  one  advantage  in  this  fact 
is  the  opportunity  afforded  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  those  who  have 
preceded  us.  We  should  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Sparta,  whose 
system  of  state  monopolization  of  the  training  of  its  youth  exaggerated 
those  defects  of  national  character  which  proved  its  undoing. 

The  socialist  doctrine  assumes  that  men  do  not  wish  to  do  their  duty 
and  should  be  protectcfd  from  the  results  of  their  own  inefficiency  and 
weakness.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  educate  our  children  for  responsi- 
bility, not  for  shifting  their  burdens  upon  the  government;  for  ever 
loftier  and  nobler  ambitions,  not  for  the  destruction  of  all  ambition. 
The  little  child  is  led  in  taking  its  first  steps,  not  to  make  it  dependent 
upon  the  elder  who  is  leading,  but  to  give  it  courage  to  step  alone.  All 
the  means  for  its  independent  action  are  there,  but  it  has  not  yet  learned 
the  skill  for  their  use.  The  tender  but  wise  paternalism  furnishes  only 
the  right  aid  for  the  winning  of  independence. 

That  hackneyed,  but  no  less  excellent,  bit  of  advice  given  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  to  begin  a  child's  education  with  his  grandmother, 
should  be  the  watchword  of  our  own  work.  Holmes  was  right.  It  is 
our  duty  to  begin  with  the  grandmother,  for  we  are  educating  now  the 
grandmothers  and  the  grandfathers  of  the  future.  Shall  we  teach  them 
to  banish  the  charge  of  their  offspring  to  the  regions  provided  by  the 
public,  to  consider  that  taxes  will  cover  a  multitude  of  cares,  and  that 
school  boards,  superintendents,  and  teachers  will  turn  their  children  out 
creditable  members  of  society,  while  they  go  on  their  way  rejoicing? 
Instead  of  this,  in  the  home,  and  especij*lly  by  the  mother,  should  the 
sleeping  individuality  of  the  child  be  awakened.  Every  individual  has 
some  especial  bent.  To  discover  and  intelligently  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  native  talent,  as  well  as  by  example  and  precept  to 
mold  his  character,  is  the  duty  of  the  parents,  and  for  them  to  miss 
such  work  is  to  place  the  child  forever  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  world. 

We  need  individuality  and  independence  of  character.  Each  person 
is  a  separate  unit,  and  must  act  first  as  such,  and  should  never  lose  his 
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consciousness  of  his  separate  existence  and  responsibility.  Next  comes 
the  existence  as  one  of  a  number.  Home  has  the  first  chance  to  impress 
the  child  and  to  make  study  a  necessity  to  his  own  understanding.  The 
home  can  increase  the  worth  of  his  school  training  to  the  child  by  show- 
ing him  the  practical  value  of  his  studies  and  their  relation  to  life. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  neither  home  nor 
school  is  a  complete  organization  in  itself  for  the  development  of  the 
child.  Each,  when  taken  alone,  lacks  some  of  the  essentials  of  effective- 
ness. 

To  assure  properly  the  reciprocal  effects  of  home  and  school,  by  the 
adjustment  of  the  two  into  an  effective  whole,  is  a  delicate  and  difficult 
task.    The  relation  may  be  compared  to  that  of  state  and  nation.     The 
•tate  is  self-governing,  and  receives  no  interference  from  the  nation  until 
its  action  encroaches  upon  the  rights  of  the  nation.     Then  the  fact  is 
made  evident  that  the  nation  is  the  larger  power.     In  the  same  way  the 
school  is  conducted  without  interference,  unless  it  encroaches  upon  the 
supreme  power  of  the  home.     The  difficulty  lies  in  each  one's  claiming 
too  much.     There  is  room  for  both,  and  instead  of  opposing  each  other 
they  should  be  made  to  work  in  harmony.     Each  is  imperfect  and  should 
bear  with  the  imperfections  of  the  other.     Each  is  necessary  and  can 
supplement  the  other.     It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  have  a  good 
pobhc  school  without  the  influence  of  the  home.     It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  have  a  good  home  without  the  influence  of  the  school. 
They  have  been  wedded  so  long  that  we  cannot  separate  them.     The 
question  is:  Do  they  appreciate  each  other  now?     I  believe  that  this 
appreciation  has  at  last  begun,  for,  despite  the  socialistic  tendency  in 
our  more  and  more  crowded  course  of  study,  another  tendency  is  also 
gaining  ground,  and  that  is  the  drawing  together  of  the  home  and  the 
school.    The  establishment  in  nearly  every  state  and   city  of  parents* 
meetings  is  significant  of  a  widespread  awakening  on  the  subject  of  the 
education  of  the  children ;  and  a  hopeful  sign  of  progress  toward  the 
ideal  union  of  home  and  school  is  to  be  found  in   the  sympathy  and 
co-operation  with  educational  work  on  the  part  of  city  officials,  clergy- 
men, newspapers,  women's  clubs,  individuals — all  the  important  agencies 
of  the  community.     All  friends  of  humanity  should  rejoice  that  a  bridge 
is  now  building  across  the  gulf  once  fixed  between  home  and  school. 
Begun  on  one  side  with  fear,  and  on  the  other  with  trembling,  it  has 
gone  on  and  on,  and  the  final  closing  of  that  separation  will  extricate  us 
from  our  perplexity.     It  is'  the  working  together  of  the  two  means  of 
grace  given  by  providence  to   this  age — the  home  and  the  school  — 
vliich  will  mean  salvation.     The  powers  that  be  in  the  child's  world  are 
^ing  counsel  together,  and  two  powers  are  better  than  one,  if  one  is  the 
child's  own  parent. 

The  school  can  be  a  great  factor  for  good  in  the  child's  development. 
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but  it  can  never  be  the  leading  factor.  Let  us  acknowledge  its  true 
place  and  thus  strengthen  its  influence ;  for  if  we  insist  on  making  it 
chief,  we  may  ruin  its  possibilities.  If  we  allow  the  school  to  encroach 
upon  the  inborn,  God-given  right  of  the  home,  We  shall  have  upon  our 
hands  the  wreck  of  both.  But  we  shall  not.  We  shall  establish  upon  a 
basis  of  common-sense,  justice,  and  truth  the  scientific  co-operation  of 
home  and  school,  and  upon  that  rock  we  shall  build  character  that  will 
need  no  support  from  paternal  government,  but  will  nobly  maintain  the 
independence  which  is  America's  birthright. 

There  are  two  things,  amidst  all  the  difficulties  thru  which  we  may 
pass,  of  which  the  American  may  feel  justly  proud — the  American  home 
and  the  American  school.  These,  united  and  harmonious,  will  develop 
for  us  citizens  who  realize  for  what  they  are  called  on  the  world's  stag% 
and  that  their  call  must  not  be  for  self  alone,  but  for  humanity. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  EXHIBIT  AT  PARIS 


BY  HOWARD   J.  ROGERS,    DIRECTOR    OF     EDUCATION    AND    SOCIAL    ECONOMY, 
UNITED    STATES    COMMISSION    TO    THE    PARIS    EXPOSITION    OF    I9OO 

I  am  here  under  orders  from  the  commissioner-general  of  the  United 
States  commission,  and  from  the  President  of  this  association — for  a 
request  from  your  honored  executive  is  at  all  times  equivalent  to  a  com- 
mand—  to  report  progress  concerning  the  preparation  of  the  educational 
exhibit  of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1900. 

And  it  may  be,  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
mighty  flow  of  wisdom  from  this  platform  and  the  plentitude  of  theories 
rained  down  upon  you,  a  few  plain  and  dry  facts  may  prove  a  not  unwel- 
come variation  from  the  purely  scholastic  program. 

The  twenty-second  universal  exposition  falls  in  the  closing  year  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  French  authorities  have,  therefore,  in  view  not 
only  the  collection  of  the  best  and  most  ingenious  products  of  the  brain 
and  hand  of  creative  man,  but  a  retrospective  exhibit  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  each  group  of  material  products  during  the  century. 

The  nineteenth  century — what  a  stride  in  the  march  of  civilization  do  its 
limits  mark !  Ushered  into  existence  at  the  close  of  the  great  struggle 
for  liberty  and  equality,  it  has  been  distinctively  a  century  of  liberty  for 
person  and  emancipation  for  mind.  From  the  colonies  of  Britain,  from 
the  steppes  of  Russia,  from  the  plantations  of  America,  and  from  the 
jungles  of  Africa,  shackles  have  been  stricken  from  the  limbs  of  men. 

Not  less  rapid  has  been  the  advance  of  mind  and  the  conquests  of 
inventive  genius.     Fulton's  "Clermont"  creeping  slowly  up  the  Hudson, 
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Morse's  telegraphic  key  ticking  off  the  messages  which  mocked  at  space, 
Bcssemer's  process  which  has  linked  the  world  in  iron  bands,  are  great 
achievements  which  stand  like  monuments  along  the  pathway  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  but  surrounding  them  and  relating  to  them  are  thousands  of  ingen- 
ious discoveries  and  brilliant  inventions,  in  every  branch  of  science  and 
of  art,  which  stamp  this  century  as  pre-eminently  the  scientific  age.     To 
sum  up  these  achievements,  to  place  them  graphically  before  the  world, 
to  illustrate  their  development,  and  to  blazon  their  present  high  excel- 
lence, is  the  motive  of  the  French  exposition  of  1^00. 

No  science  has  made  more  satisfactory  progress  during  the  centuryf 
or  during  a  half  century,  than  the  science  of  education.  This  proposition 
needs  no  demonstration  to  this  audience.  Should  It  need  practical  illus- 
tration to  others,  we  might  point  with  pardonable  pride  to  the  assemblage 
gathered  in  this  city,  and  ask  what  other  profession  could  bring  these 
numbers  over  such  distances  for  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  a  renewal  of 
friendships. 

The  theory  of  public  education,  in  its  relation  to  the  state,  has 
advanced  from  the  education  of  the  few  and  the  select,  at  personal  expense 
or  by  church  aid,  to  the  education  of  all  at  state  expense. 

The  science  of  teaching  has  advanced  from  its  chance  dependence  on 
the  personality  of  the  instructor  to  the  certainty  of  skilled  teachers 
trained  in  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  education. 

The  material  development  and  equipment  of  the  school  have  kept 
pace  with  the  advance  in  architecture  and  hygiene. 

The  literature  of  education  has  grown  from  a  few  scattered  classics  to 
a  magnificent  library  which  boasts  its  Spencer,  its  Froebel,  its  Mann,  its 
Hopkins,  and  its  Harris.  To  portray  this  growth,  to  bring  it  out  in 
bold  relief  in  all  its  relations  to  the  other  groups,  is  the  work  of  the 
department  of  education  at  the  exposition. 

The  French   authorities  in  their  classification  recognize  education  as 
the  source  of  all  progress  and  give  it  the  place  of  honor.     The  building 
devoted  to  it  is  one  of  those  erected  in  the  Champs  de   Mars.     To  those 
who  recall  the  magnificent  distances  at  Chicago  and  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented for  bold  combinations  of  landscape  gardening  and  architectural 
effects,  the  space  treatment  at  Paris  may  be  a  disappointment.     Yet  in 
the  space  at  their  disposal  the  very  highest  artistic  conceptions  are  being 
wrought,  and    the    result  will   be  a  gem  with  an  incomparable  setting. 
The  two  chief  areas  available  for  exposition  purposes  are  the  Champs  de 
Mars  and  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  parallel  with  it,  nearly  a  mile 
away ;  connecting  their  southern  extremities,  like  the  arc  of  a  large  circle, 
is  the  river  Seine,  both  banks  of  which  are  now  public  parks  and  a  part 
of  the  exposition  grounds.     In  all  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres  lie 
within  the  grounds,  as  compared  to  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres 
at  Chicago  in  1893* 
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Naturally  there  is  a  proportionate  cutting  down  of  available  space 
within  the  buildings,  and  the  problem  has  become,  not  what  we  may 
show,  but  how  we  can  show  what  we  must  show.  The  French  have 
established  the  ratio  that  60  per  cent,  of  exhibition  space  belongs  to  the 
home  country,  and  the  other  40  per  cent,  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
visiting  nations.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  particular  reason 
underlying  this  division ;  probably  the  all-sufficient  one  for  which  the 
blacksmith  thrashed  the  parson  —  because  he  wanted  to  and  because  he 
could  ;  but  you  will  readily  see  that  the  exposition  is  first  and  foremost  a 
French  exposition.  Expansion  for  Americans  is  not  permitted  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day  in  exposition  circles.  When  the  assignments  were  made, 
I  railed  as  loudly  as  the  best  of  them  over  the  inadequacy  of  space,  but  I 
must  confess  that  it  has  some  mitigating  circumstances ;  for  while  it  does 
not  permit  us  to  show  to  the  best  advantage  the  development  of  our 
public-school  system,  and  evefn  compels  the  omission  of  many  desirable 
features,  it  nevertheless  checks  the  tendency  to  pad  out  an  exhibit  with 
useless  repetitions,  and  bars  out  the  admission  of  many  questionable  fea- 
tures which  a  natural  leniency  might  tempt  us  to  admit,  were  space  abun- 
dant. Those  of  you  who  studied  carefully  the  educational  exhibit  of  the 
various  states  at  the  Chicago  exposition  will  know  quite  well  what  I 
mean.  I  deem  it  not  too  hazardous  a  statement  to  say  that,  if  that  exhibit 
had  occupied  50  per  cent,  less  space,  it  would  have  been  a  50  per  cent, 
better  exhibit. 

As  a  result  of  the  limitations  of  space  a  retrospective  exhibit  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  is  impracticable.  We  shall  leave  to  our  hosts, 
the  French,  the  responsibility  of  showing  the  advance  from  the  crude  con- 
ditions of  early  times  to  the  improved  facilities  of  today.  We  have  no 
doubt  they  will  do  it  well.  They  have  the  space  required  and  the  genius 
requisite.  But  in  the  United  States  exhibit  there  will  be  no  log  school- 
houses,  no  Webster's  spelling-books,  no  bundle  of  birch  rods,  no  Ichabod 
Cranes  ;  nothing  but  the  best  material  and  the  best  equipment  which  the 
schools  afford  today. 

A  word  as  to  the  theory  which  underlies  the  arrangement  of  the 
United  States  exhibit.  It  is  distinctively  national.  States  or  any  parts 
thereof  are  not  recognized  as  units,  simply  as  contributors.  We  are 
exhibiting  in  a  foreign  nation.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  a  foreigner 
whether  Kentucky  has  a  better  or  a  worse  educational  system  than  Vir- 
ginia, or  whether  California  is  on  an  equality  with  Ohio.  We  present 
the  best  work  and  the  most  improved  methods  in  every  department  of 
education  which  our  country  affords,  irrespective  of  its  source.  At  the 
same  time  any  piece  of  work  contributed  from  any  locality  is  credited  to 
that  locality,  and  as  such  will  be  cataloged  and  judged  for  an  award. 
But  in  arrangement  it  is  simply  one  factor  in  the  national  exhibit  of  the 
United  States.     The  same  general  plan  is  followed  in  higher  education^ 
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of  which  I  will  speak  later.     I  desire  to  say  here,  however,  that  not  one 
person  from   Boston  to  San  Francisco  whose  advice  we  valued  or  whose 
aid  we  desired    but   has   fully  indorsed    the   plan.     A   president   of   a 
prominent  eastern  university  said  :  "  If  you  will  tell  us  what  you  need,  or 
what  you  want  from  us,  in  any  department  of  the  university,  we  will  pre- 
pare it  for  you,  whether  it  is  much  or  little."     That  has  been  the  exact 
attitude  of  every  college  and  university  president,  and  every  city  super- 
intendent, with  whom  we  have  come  in  contact.     And  it  is  my  great 
pleasure,  as  well  as  my  duty,  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  debt  which  the 
United  States  commission  owes  to  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  these 
men;  for  we  recognize  that  it  is  no  small  matter  to  make  only  a  partial 
and  incomplete  exhibit  of  the  resources  of  a  university  or  the  equipment 
of  a  school    system,  even    tho    it   be    to  bring    toward    perfection  the 
exhibit  of  the  nation. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  net  space  at  our  disposal  50  percent., upon 
the  counsel  of  the  advisory  committee  of  this  association,  has  been 
assigned  to  elementary  and  secondary  education,  and  50  per  cent,  to 
higher  education.  In  the  division  of  the  former  space  the  kindergarten 
comes  first  and  occupies  5  per  cent,  of  the  50  per  cent.  In  this  section 
will  be  gathered  all  the  statistics  and  material  illustrative  of  the  work  of 
the  kindergarten.  The  elementary  schools,  divided  into  two  sections, 
primary  and  grammar,  come  next  and  occupy  65  per  cent. ;  lastly  the 
secondary  school,  pccupying  the  remaining  30  per  cent. 

In  the  primary  section  will  be  found  the  entire  exhibit  of  the  primary 
schools  of  the  country.  A  similar  grouping  follows  in  the  grammar  sec- 
tion and  the  secondary  section.  The  exhibit,  for  example,  of  the  city  of 
Denver  may  be  found  in  four  different  sections,  but  in  each  section  the 
work  belonging  to  Denver  will  be  placed  together.  In  the  cataloging 
the  four  sections  referred  to  will  be  indicated  as  containing  the  work  of 
the  Denver  schools,  and  their  combined  work  will  be  entered  for  awards 
in  accordance  with  the  classification  of  the  French  authorities.  The 
exhibit  will  be  a  collective  exhibit,  classified  by  grades  and  aiming  to 
show  in  each  grade,  step  by  step,  the  work  which  our  best  schools  can 
turn  out.  In  contributing  work  to  the  public-school  section  scores  of 
localities  are  forwarding  material  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  the  fol- 
lowing cities  are  preparing  a  carefully  graded  exhibit  from  kindergarten 
to  high  school :  Boston,  New  York,  Newark,  Albany,  Chicago,  Omaha,  and 
Denver. 

In  exhibiting  the  work  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  a  radical 
departure  from  accepted  traditions  has  been  made.  There  was  not  enough 
room  to  grant  the  institutions  which  could  in  equity  demand  a  representa- 
tion at  the  exposition  space  for  an  adequate  presentation  of  their  resources 
and  equipment.  Had  there  been  such  space,  it  would  have  resulted  in  an 
endless  repetition  of  exhibits,  tiresome  to  us  and  bewildering  to   the 
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foreigner.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  arrange  the  exhibit  by  depart- 
ments, and  to  invite  each  university  to  contribute  to  one  or  more  depart- 
ments as  they  might  choose,  with  reference,  perhaps,  to  those  in  which 
they  deemed  themselves  particularly  strong,  or  well  fitted  to  bring  out  some 
special  and  salient  features.  This  was  not  necessarily  the  case,  however, 
and  many  universities  are  preparing  special  work  at  our  request,  in  order 
to  round  out  certain  departments  and  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the 
exhibit.    The  departments  under  the  classification  adopted  are  as  follows : 

General  courses ;  philosophy,  sociology  and  history,  language  and 
literature,  pure  science,  fine  arts. 

Special  and  technical  courses :  education,  law,  medicine,  theology, 
engineering,  architecture,  agriculture,  and  other  special  courses. 

As  a  result  of  this  arrangement  we  shall  have  in  series  illustrations  of 
the  most  advanced  work  and  processes  in  all  of  the  great  faculties  or 
departments  of  our  universities.  The  foreigner  who  is  interested  in  pure 
science,  or  in  medicine,  for  example,  can  find  grouped  in  one  place  a 
concise  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  this  work  is  developed,  with  as 
much  illustrative  work  in  addition  as  the  space  assigned  us  will  permit. 
The  whole  will  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  field  occupied  by  our 
great  universities. 

Of  what  might  be  termed  exhibits  allied  to  our  main  educational 
scheme,  such  as  university  extension,  schools  for  defectives,  commercial 
schools,  Indian  schools,  library  work,  school  supplies,  etc.,  time  will  not 
permit  an  extended  mention.  They  are  being  prepared  by  the  best  talent 
procurable,  and  will  be  represented  just  as  completely  as  the  space  at  our 
disposal  will  allow.  I  will,  however,  give  notice  of  the  preparation  for 
distribution  of  a  series  of  monographs  on  education  in  the  United  States, 
designed  for  two  purposes :  first,  as  the  connecting  thread  running 
thru  the  exhibit,  giving  it  logical  sequence;  and  I  might  add  that  the 
exhibit  will  be  designed  to  supplement  the  monographs  and  illustrate 
them  very  fully ;  second,  as  a  concise  presentation  of  the  educational 
conditions  existing  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  their  historical  development.  They  will  be  nineteen  in 
number,  and  are  being  written  by  the  best  specialists  in  their  respective 
lines  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The  series  will  be  edited  by  Dr. 
Butler,  of  Columbia  University. 

Inasmuch  as  my  connection  with  the  series  rests  entirely  in  an  advisory 
and  managerial  capacity,  I  think  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  it 
will  be  the  most  distinctly  valuable  contribution  to  the  educational  litera- 
ture of  this  country,  from  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  historical  standpoint, 
that  has  yet  been  published.  The  entire  series  is  contributed  by  the  state 
of  New  York  to  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  United  States. 

No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  the  United  States  exhibit 
artistically    worthy  of    its    surroundings.      The   installation    will   be    of 
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quartered  oak,  and  the  hanging  surface  covered  with  fine  burlap  of  correct 
shade.  The  fa^de  is  designed  by  one  of  the  most  noted  architects  in  the 
country,  whose  name  I  am  not  now  at  liberty  to  mention,  and  the  interior 
decorations  are  in  charge  of  an  equally  eminent  artist.  The  director's 
office  cannot  of  necessity  be  very  commodious,  but  its  doors  will  always 
be  open  to  the  National  Educational  Association,  whose  members  will  be 
made  preferred  guests. 

In  the  series  of  international  congresses  which  are  being  arranged  for 
the  summer  of  1900  by  the  French  exposition  officials  education  has  a 
prominent  place.     Already  official  notices  have  been  received  of  forty 
and  more  congresses,  including  those  on   secondary  education,  higher 
education,  art  schools  and  schools  of  design,  and  teaching  of  modern  lan- 
guages.    Many  others  are  in  prospect.     It  is  the  firm  intention  of  Com- 
missioner General  Peck,  in  these  congresses,  and  his  positive  orders  to 
his  directors  concerning  their  respective  congresses,  to  permit  no  person 
to  represent  the  United  States  who  does  not  have  the  authorization  of  the 
United  States  commission,  and  that  authorization  will  be  given  no  man 
or  woman  who  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  represent  our  country  with  honor. 
A  word  as  to  the  purpose  which  underlies  the  educational  exhibit ;  its 
dominant  motifs  if  I  may  use  a  musical  term. 

A  new  type  of  American  has  recently  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.  It  has  caused  admiration,  not  a  little  envy,  and  some 
consternation.  The  type  is  not  new  to  us.  We  found  it  in  the  Civil  War, 
we  found  it  in  the  Spanish  war,  we  have  found  it  in  every  emergency  which 
has  ever  confronted  our  republic.  Were  I  fond  of  metaphors,  or  writing, 
maybe,  for  the  newspapers,  I  might  term  him,  as  he  often  has  been  termed, 
"the  man  behind  the  gun  ;  "  but  I  prefer  to  designate  him  as  the  product 
of  our  public  school.  He  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  machine-drilled 
nJM;  for,  tho  they  may  have  in  common  the  same  grim  courage,  and  the 
same  implicit  obedience  to  orders,  the  former  has  the  initiative  and  the 
genius  which  act  where  orders  fail  to  reach,  and  where  conditions  unfore- 
seen arise.  It  makes  no  matter  to  what  quarter  of  the  globe  he  is  sent,  or 
with  what  mission  he  is  intrusted  —  he  can  adapt  the  training  which 
bis  country  has  given  him  to  any  variation  of  conditions,  and  make  suc- 
cess where  others  fail.  To  show  clearly  to  the  nations  of  the  world  the 
school  system  which  produces  this  type  of  self-reliant  and  well-equipped 
citizen,  and  to  demonstrate  that  his  existence  is  not  the  fortune  of  chance 
conditions,  but  the  inevitable  result  of  our  free  institutions,  seems  to  me 
not  only  the  advisable,  but  the  imperative  course  to  follow. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  it  is  an  appeal  to  your  patriotism  and 
ioyalty,  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents,  the  United  States  com- 
Diission  feels  justified  in  asking  you  to  contribute  your  time  and  your 
genius  to  any  portion  of  our  exhibit  where  you  may  be  of  service  in 
bringing  it  to  a  successful  completion. 
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ART  IN  EDUCATION 


BY    ELMER    E.    BROWN,    PROFESSOR    OF   THE    THEORY   AND   PRACTICE 
OF    EDUCATION,    UNIVERSITY    OF   CALIFORNIA 

The  word  "culture"  is  often  heard  at  educational  meetings.  What 
meaning  attaches  to  it  ?  A  much-abused  word  it  is,  undoubtedly ;  yet 
there  is  some  sense  of  a  common  significance  running  thru  the  thou- 
sand variations  of  its  use.  If  I  mistake  not,  whatever  we  mean  by  cul- 
ture—  be  it  learning,  discipline,  enlarged  association  of  ideas,  increased 
nicety  of  discrimination  or  depth  of  insight,  training  of  human  faculty — 
the  word  carries  with  it  into  all  of  these  diverse  uses  some  suggestion  or 
connotation  of  the  beautiful.  A  cultivated  person  is  one  who  is  not  only 
learned,  but  whose  learning  is  touched  with  a  certain  fineness  of  quality 
which  renders  it  peculiarly  significant  and  human. 

So,  when  we  speak  of  art  in  education,  I  do  not  understand  that  we 
are  speaking  simply  of  a  division  or  an  ingredient  of  education — a  unit  r 
added  to  some  definite  number  of  other  units ;   but  we  are  speaking  of' 
one  of  those  vital  elements  which  pervade  the  best  education,  and  make 
it  worthy  of  the  name  of  culture. 

This  subject  verges  upon  a  somewhat  technical  topic  in  the  general 
theory  of  education.  A  question  which  has  been  rather  more  minutely 
considered  in  Germany  than  in  this  country  is  that  which  has  been  stated 
as  the  question  of  formal  culture.  It  is  assumed  that  instruction  in  a 
given  branch  of  knowledge  yields  educational  results  which  are  farther 
reaching  than  is  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  are  learned ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  study  of  a  given  subject  furnishes  the  student,  not  only  with 
a  kAowledge  of  that  particular  subject,  but  also  with  certain  universal  gains 
which  are  common  coin,  and  may  be  freely  used  in  any  other  realm  of 
thought.  Such  acquisitions,  which  may  be  transferred  at  will  to  other 
fields  than  those  in  which  they  were  first  acquired,  and  used  therein  with 
full  freedom  and  command,  are  designated  by  the  phrase  "fortnal  cul- 
ture." Our  theory  of  instruction  has  varied  greatly  in  the  claim  to  such 
culture  which  it  has  put  forth.  We  were  told  at  one  time  that  the  mastery 
of  any  subject  yields  returns  which  are  of  equal  value  in  all  domains. 
This  view  tended  to  exalt  the  method  and  to  depreciate  the  materials  of 
instruction.  In  later  years,  with  closer  scrutiny  of  the  subject,  we  have 
become  skeptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  formal  culture  beyond  a  very 
narrow  range.  In  consequence  we  have  paid  relatively  more  attention  to 
the  course  of  study,  and  less  to  the  spirit  and  form  of  instruction.  But 
in   this,  as  in  many  another  subject,  close  analysis  has  defeated  its  own 
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ends.  In  detecting  fine  distinctions  we  have  failed  to  see  large  signifi- 
ances  in  which  the  elements  that  analysis  discovers  are  enfolded.  In 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  whatever  gives  it  strength  and  clearness, 
there  is  a  subtle  and  pervasive  sort  of  culture  which  goes  with  its  posses- 
sor wherever  he  may  go,  and  which  pervades,  invigorates,  and  vitalizes 
a  raan^s  thought,  whatever  it  be  that  he  thinks  about. 

We  can  have  no  patience  with  an  education  which  merely  affects  a 
man  piecemeal.  We  demand  of  the  schools  that  they  shall  transform 
and  ennoble  the  human  mind,  so  that  one  who  is  educated  shall  be  differ- 
ent in  everything  that  he  does,  in  his  whole  make-up,  from  what  he  would 
otherwise  have  been.  We  are  constrained  to  seek  for  those  things  in 
education  which  are  far-reaching,  universal,  re-creating. 

The  aesthetic  quality  has  been  strongly  marked  in  historic  systems  of 
instruction.  We  are  sometimes  at  a  loss,  as  we  study  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, to  understand  why  it  is  that  so  large  a  place  has  been  given  to 
purely  artistic  subjects.  Music  was  one  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the 
Athenian  curriculum  —  music,  including  the  study  of  the  Greek  poets. 
Poetry  held  an  important  place  in  the  later  Roman  education.  In  all  of 
the  courses  of  instruction  which  grew  out  of  the  great  Renaissance  the 
ancient  classics  were  studied  for  their  value  as  literature :  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes  for  eloquence  ;  Homer  and  Virgil  for  the  charm  of  elevated 
narration  ;  the  Greek  tragedians  for  moral  sublimity.  Even  the  education 
of  that  eminently  practical  people,  the  Chinese,  is  chiefly  literary  in  its 
character,  and  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  moral  quality  of  literature  is 
emphasized.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  has  been  a  clear  consciousness 
of  the  educational  service  of  beauty  running  thru  all  of  these  sys- 
tems, but  it  is  significant  that  things  artistic  have  been  held  in  such 
esteem  by  peoples  so  diverse.  A  practical  education  which  sets  up  an 
artificial  opposition  between  the  beautiful  and  the  useful  is  in  danger  of 
defeating  itself.  Beauty  is  a  permanent  human  need.  An  education  with- 
out due  attention  to  things  beautiful  fails  to  give  flexibility,  elevation, 
freedom — qualities  which  are  necesary  to  the  full  attainment  of  the  use- 
W-  It  fails  to  give  a  certain  buoyancy  and  interest  which  tone  up 
endeavor  and  refine  the  temper  of  enterprise  for  all  of  the  activities  of 
^ifc.  A  practical  education  fails  to  be  practical  when  it  concerns  itself 
ODly  with  "  things  done,  which  take  the  eye,  and  have  the  price." 

Let  us  consider  a  little  further  the  notion  that  good  taste  lies  at  the 

heart  of  true  culture,  and  that  it  is  peculiarly  universal  in  its  character  — 

capable  of  unlimited  transference.     I  take  it  that  men  differ  very  greatly 

in  their  ability  to  carry  the  products  of  one  range  of, thought  into  other 

and  distant  fields.     A  genius  has  been  described  as  a  person  whose  ideas 

find  ready  association  with  a  great  abundance  and  variety  of  related  ideas. 

The  peculiar  endowment  of    a  genius  is,  in  this  view,  the  capacity  for 

DDlimited  transference  and  interchange  and    recombination  of    mental 
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acquisitions.  It  is  not  part  of  the  business  of  the  schools  to  undertake 
the  making  of  geniuses;  but  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  this  attri- 
bute of  genius  may  open  our  eyes  to  one  necessary  function  of  educa- 
tion. The  great  majority  of  men  fall  into  narrow  rounds  of  thought 
from  which  they  do  not  readily  escape.  We  are  to  seek  to  render  the  minds 
of  our  pupils  mobile,  ready  to  put  this  and  that  together,  free  to  make 
unlimited  use  of  all  their  possessions.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  kind  of 
mobility  and  freedom  which  is  characteristic  of  those  who  are  alert  for 
their  own  interest ;  but  education  seeks  for  a  different  kind  of  mobility 
from  this,  a  n^obility  which  is  unselfish  in  its  aims,  which  finds  its  stimulus 
and  its  reward  in  purely  ideal  conditions.  It  is  characteristic  of  a  refined 
taste  that  it  is  not  self-seeking.  It  is  sensitive  to  differences  of  value,  but 
it  is  ideal  values  with  which  it  concerns  itself ;  and  every  increase  in  one's 
clearness  of  apprehension  and  warmth  of  appreciation  of  ideal  values 
brings  with  it  new  command  of  one*s  spiritual  possessions,  new  freedom 
of  movement  among  the  most  varied  forms  of  knowledge,  and  so  new 
capacity  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

The  taste  which  has  been  quickened  by  the  sight  of  a  noble  picture 
is  a  new  power  for  the  appreciation  of  other  pictures.  A  physician  from 
the  prairies  of  Illinois  once  visited  the  Dresden  gallery.  The  sight  of 
the  Sistine  Madonna  roused  him  from  a  mere  tourist  attitude,  and  gave 
him  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  art  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed  before. 
He  spent  many  hours  before  the  picture,  visiting  it  day  after  day;  **  and 
when  I  went  away  from  there,"  as  he  said  long  afterward,  "  I  found  that 
I  could  see  the  beauty  in  other  pictures."  And  so  this  man  became  the 
center  of  a  lively  and  elevated  interest  in  true  art  in  that  little  town  on 
the  prairies  in  which  he  lived.  The  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  land- 
scape-painting gives  new  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  As 
Browning  has  said : 

We  are  made  so  that  we  love 

First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 

A  thousand  times  and  never  cared  to  see. 

I  suspect  that  more  than  half  of  the  beauty  that  we  see  in  the  ocean  is 
what  the  painters  have  taught  us  to  see.  We  think  the  Yosemite  is  one 
of  the  the  grandest  works  of  God  on  this  earth,  but  it  is  only  by  the  help 
'  of  some  heaven-taught  artist  that  the  most  of  us  can  see  all  the  beauty 
there  is  for  us  in  that  valley  of  wonders. 

It  is  great  gain  to  anyone  when  fine,  music  has  taught  him  to  appre- 
ciate other  fine  music ;  and  still  greater  gain  when  it  has  fairly  introduced 
him  to  the  exquisite  and  majestic  harmonies  of  nature.  The  biographies 
of  musicians  are  full  of  instances  of  inspiration  caught  by  them  from 
nature,  and  their  interpretation  of  nature's  hints  has  brought  a  new  reve- 
lation of  the  world  to  countless  bearers. 

Architecture,  too,  has  been  influenced  by  the  appreciation  of  beauty  in 
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nature.  We  no  longer  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Gothic  arch 
by  supposing  it  to  have  been  suggested  to  mediaeval  artists  by  the  inter- 
lacing of  branches  in  a  forest;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  archi- 
tects who  had  the  full  artist  spirit  have  caught  inspiration  from  the  forms 
of  nature. 

Then  there  are  connections  without  number — very  subtle,  it  may  be, 
but  significant,  too  —  between  the  several  arts.  Here,  again,  the  history 
of  music  is  full  of  instructive  instances.  We  find  Liszt,  for  example, 
writing  to  Wolff  in  these  words  :  "  Here  is  a  whole  fortnight  that  my  mind 
and  fingers  have  been  working  like  two  lost  spirits — Homer,  the  Bible, 
Plato,  Locke,  Byron,  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Chateaubriand,  Beethoven,  Bach, 
Hummel,  Mozart,  Weber,  are  all  around  me.     I  study  them,  meditate 

on  them,  and  devour  them  with   fury Ah  !  provided  I  don't  go 

mad,  you  will  find  an  artist  in  me!     Yes,  an  artist,  such  as  you  desire, 
such  as  is  required  nowadays  !" 

.\n  appreciation  of  the  several  arts  goes  farther.  I  remember  one 
whose  life  was  given  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-men,  who  declared  that  he 
had  been  awakened  from  a  listless,  happy-go-lucky  existence  by  seeing 
McCullough  play  the  part  of  Macbeth.  We  all  know  how  music  has  both 
calmed  and  energized  the  noblest  souls  in  the  highest  human  endeavors. 
That  is  a  fine  passage  in  the  autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill  in  which 
he  declares  his  indebtedness  to  poetry  at  a  critical  period  of  his  life: 

This  state  of  my  thoughts  and  feelings  [be  says]  made  the  fact  of  my  reading 
Wordsworth  for  the  first  time  (in  the  autumn  of  1828)  an  important  event  in  my  life. 
• .  ■  .  These  poems  addressed  themselves  powerfully  to  one  of  the  strongest  of  my  pleas- 
ortble  susceptibilities,  the  love  of  rural  objects  and  natural  scenery At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  poems  came  the  famous  ode,  falsely  called  Platonic,  **  Intimations  of  Immortal- 
ity/'in  which  ....  I  found  that  he  too  had  had  similar  experiences  tomii^e The 

result  wts  that  I  gradually,  but  completely,  emerged  from  my  habitual  depression,  and 
»«  nerer  again  subject  to  it.  I  long  continued  to  value  Wordsworth  less  according  to 
^  intrinsic  merits  than  by  the  measure  of  what  he  had  done  for  me.  Compared  with 
^  greatest  poets,  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  poet  of  unpoetical  natures,  possessed  of 
quiet  and  contemplative  tastes.  But  unpoetical  natures  are  precisely  those  which  require 
poetic  cultivation.  This  cultivation  Wordsworth  is  much  more  fitted  to  give  than  poets 
•"ho  are  intrinsically  far  more  poets  than  he. 

We  may  be  pardoned  from  dissenting  from  Mill's  final  estimate  of 
^Vordsworth ;    but  his  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  to  the  poet  is 
JmportaDt.     We  cannot  but  wish  that  he  had  gone  on  to  analyze  the 
mflaence  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  upon  his  later  thought.     It  does  not 
5^na  at  all  likely  that  the  aesthetic  sense  has  been  altogether  absent  from 
^nyof  the  transcendent  works  of  human  reason.     There  is  an  architec- 
tonic grandeur,  or,  if  you  will,  a  mighty  organ  music,  in  the  logic  of 
^^lt\.    It  could  not  be  found  there  if  it  had  not  first  been  in  the  mind 
of  the  master.     Its  sublimity  and  noble  harmony  seized  upon  the  human 
iiDagiDation.     Here  is  doubtless  one  ground  of  the  imperial  sway  which 
that  system  exercised  over  the  minds  of  a  generation  of  men. 
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The  current  demand  for  a  larger  artistic  element  in  the  instruction  "of 
the  schools  ought  not,  then,  to  be  apprehended  simply  as  the  demand  for 
one  thing  more  in  our  crowded  school  curriculum.  It  is  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  a  growing  recognition  of  one  of  the  essential  and  universal 
aspects  of  all  instruction.  In  a  truly  aesthetic  treatment  of  education  we 
are  seeking  for  results  which  are  manifest  in  a  finer  temper  of  the  whole 
human  spirit — a  universal  excellence  which  shall  reappear  in  everything 
which  the  educated  man  shall  do.  One  other  aspect,  nearly  related  to 
this,  may  be  mentioned  in  passing.  Art  is  the  free  expression  of  the  inner 
personality.  A  quickened  sympathy  with  art  and  an  artistic  ideal  give 
new  motive  for  the  working  out  of  one's  inner  self  into  forms  that  have 
social  value.  The  exuberant  spirit  of  art  prompts  to  expression,  and 
artistic  ideals  tend  at  the  same  time  to  refine  and  moderate  expression. 
One  who  has  been  really  touched  with  the  artistic  spirit  will  seek  continu- 
ally for  adequate  means  of  giving  out  his  best.  The  desire  for  master- 
ship is  aroused  —  the  desire  for  perfected  skill.  So  the  artistic  spirit, 
carried  into  the  little  details  of  school  life,  is  found  to  have  everywhere  a 
far-reaching  significance. 

Now,  there  is  a  kind  of  restless  seeking  after  that  which  is  superla- 
tively beautiful  which  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  these  educational  ends. 
We  do  not  want,  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  objects  of  art  which  are 
over-exquisite.  What  permanent  place  is  there  in  a  world  of  substantial 
realities  for  anything  like  ravishing  loveliness  —  unless  it  be,  indeed,  in 
matters  millinery  ?  No  man  who  has  any  appreciation  of  the  dainty  crea- 
tions with  which  the  better  half  of  our  people  adorn  their  precious  heads 
will  presume  to  set  any  limits  in  that  direction.  But  the  art  which  edu- 
cates is  not  millinery  art.  It  is  art  that  has  to  do  with  the  deepest  and 
most  serious  things  in  life. 

There  is  a  kind  of  petty  prettiness  about  some  of  \\\^  pictures  now 
finding  a  place  in  our  schoolrooms  which  does  not  promise  well  for  the 
future  of  American  taste.  Real  masterpieces  are,  after  all,  what  we  want ; 
not  necessarily  the  works  of  the  older  masters,  but  real  master- works, 
surely. 

And  yet  there  is  some  reason  for  the  spirit  which  seeks  among  the 
things  which  have  come  down  from  former  generations,  expecting  to  find 
there,  if  anywhere,  sure  ground  for  unreserved  admiration.  For  all  high 
human  endeavor  takes  on  the  form  of  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  a  man  to 
overcome  the  limitations  of  time.  There  is  a  deep  world-pathos  in  the 
sense,  which  has  been  felt  in  all  ages,  of  the  shortness  of  human  life. 
Men  have  exerted  themselves  mightily  to  add  to  the  span  of  their  earthly 
existence  ;  but  a  nobler  endeavor  has  appeared  in  the  effort  to  do  works 
which  shall  outlast  the  worker's  term  of  life.  In  such  a  work  lies  the 
very  essence  of  mastership.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  been  able  to  produce 
a  thing  which  shall  outlive  himself.     So  far  forth  we  acknowledge  him  to 
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be  a  master.     Assuming  that  what  he  has  made  survives  him  because  of 
some  intrinsic  excellence  which  renders  it  worthy  to  survive,  the  produc- 
tion is  an  evidence  that  the  man  has  come  of!  conqueror  in  his  struggle 
with  time.     If  time  must  wait  until   the  man  is  dead  before  it  can  efface 
the  good  that  he  has  done,  the  victory  rests  with  the  man  in  spite  of  deatl). 
And  what  is  this  but  to  say  that  the  man  has  put  some  line,  or  note,  or 
word  of  eternal  reality  into  his  work  ?     Surely,  without  such  elements 
nothing  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  masterpiece.      A  real  masterpiece  is 
something  which  is  found  worthy  to  live.     Accordingly,  it  is  something 
suited  to  nourish  the  real,  the  more  tlian  temporal,  life  of  man. 

.\nd  one  way  that  the  true  masterpiece  proves  its  title  is  by  becom- 
ing more  beautiful  to  us  the  better  it  is  known.  The  things  which  are 
superlatively  lovely  at  first  sight  are  seldom  the  things  which  steadily 
advance  in  our  estimation  ever  afterward.  A  masterpiece  is  a  work 
which  is  found  continually  surpassing  itself. 

We  are  changing  continually,  from  childhood  to  youth,  from  youth  to 
manhood,  from   prime  of  life  to  old  age.     And  our  tastes  change  with 
our  years.     When  we  become  men  we  put  away  childish  things.     But  it  is 
sad  fortune  for  us  if  we  must  put  away  everything  that  belonged  to  our 
childhood.     You   have  seen  examples  of  this  sharp  separation    of   the 
tastes  and  aspirations  of  adult  life  from  all  the  associations  of  earlier 
years;  and  you  know  how  painful  a  case  it  is.     The  man  who  has  nothing 
left  but  pity  or  contempt  for  all  that  his  childhood  held  dear  is  one  who 
lives  a  broken  life.     I  fear  that  innocence  has  lost  its  charm  for  him ; 
that  all  the  **  trailing  clouds  of  glory  "  have  become  to  him  but  a  vapor  of 
earthly  mist.     Some  sort  of  continuity  of  vital  interests  there  must  be,  if 
the  best  things  of  our  boyhood  are  to  live  on  in  our  manhood.     Such  a 
continuity  may  be  sought  in  many  ways,  but  it  is  no  small  thing  that  the 
objects  of  beauty  with  which  childhood  is  made  familiar  should  be  such 
as  will  grow  up  with  the  child's  own  growth.     And  this  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  real  masterpieces  of  art.    They  have  power  to  grow  with  our  growth. 
At  each  epoch  in  the  advance  of  life,  even  "  down  to  palsied  age,"  they 
meet  us  with  new  and  larger  meaning.     Happy  is  the  lot  of  those  chil- 
dren who  have  learned  to  know  and  love  the  old  English  ballads,  the  old 
Scotch  melodies,  Landseer's  dogs  and  Rosa  Bonheur's  sheep  and  horses, 
the  tale  of  Troy,  and,  better  )'et,  the  stories  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  noble  hymns  of  the  church.     Their  childhood  has  given 
them  treasures  which  they  will  only  value  the  more  when  their  power  of 
appreciation  shall  be  enlarged  and  refined. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  a  schoolroom  should  be  so  decorated  as  to 
sttm  like  fairy-land  when  the  child  first  enters  it.  Better  that  he  should 
not  find  it  bcwilderingly  enchanting.  Quiet  in  coloring  ;  not  too  great  a 
nmltiplidty  of  things  in  sight,  no  matter  how  good  each  may  be  in  itself ; 
a  few  carefully  chosen   pictures — nothing   crowded,  nothing   hurried. 
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nothing  overwrought.  Let  him  find  in  the  schoolroom  things  which  will 
grow  upon  him  as  he  continues  to  live  with  them.  Do  not  let  the  effect 
of  wholesome  surroundings  be  neutralized  by  a  different  spirit  in  the  daily 
instruction.  Let  there  be  no  singing  of  cheap  and  catchy  songs,  or,  worse 
yet,  of  excessively  emotional  melodies.  Let  there  be  no  straining  after 
elaborate  grace  of  gesture,  or  undue  expressiveness  in  reading.  Let  there 
be  no  honeyed  sweetness  in  the  intercourse  of  the  teacher  with  the  pupils. 
If  art  is  to  have  any  place  at  all  in  our  scheme  of  education,  let  it  have 
opportunity  of  teaching  its  own  proper  lessons  —  lessons  of  quietness  and 
confidence,  of  harmony,  of  proportion,  of  clear-grained  truthfulness. 

To  this  end  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  teacher  shall  have  learned 
the  message  of  true  art  before  attempting  to  teach  the  children.  It  would 
be  well  if,  before  a  new  picture  is  hung  in  the  schoolroom,  the  teacher 
might  live  with  it  for  weeks  or  even  months  —  long  years  of  association 
are  better  yet.  Not  at  all  that  the  teacher  must  talk  much  about  the 
beauties  of  the  picture.  In  fact,  one  who  knows  well  a  work  of  art  can 
say  the  most  about  it  in  the  fewest  words.  It  is  not  well  in  any  case  to 
force  the  picture  upon  the  attention  of  the  pupils  in  a  set  lesson  or  at  a 
prearranged  period.  A  teacher  who  knows  both  the  picture  and  the 
children  can  watch  for  the  time  when  the  pupils*  minds  are  open  to 
receive  the  new  message  ;  then,  by  admitting  them  to  some  share  in  the 
more  mature  pleasure  which  the  picture  has  given  himself,  he  may  prepare 
them  for  independent  appropriation  of  what  it  has  for  them.  If  beauty 
has  already  taught  the  teacher  its  deeper  lessons,  so  that  his  daily 
work  has  in  it  some  of  the  elements  of  true  art,  there  is  hope  that  the 
picture  which  he  brings  before  his  class  may  do  somewhat  more  for  their 
education  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  presents  it  to  them. 

If  the  perfection  of  beauty  is  of  such  great  value  in  education,  the 
treatment  of  imperfection  is  its  counterpart  and  supplement.  The  imper- 
fect comes  before  us  most  commonly  and  obviously  in  the  comic.  One 
of  the  shrewdest  tests  of  the  quality  of  one's  culture  is  found  in  the  things 
which  appear  to  one  as  laughable.  The  immaturity  of  little  children 
shows  itself  in  the  whimsical  and  surprising  ways  in  which  their  sense  of 
humor  breaks  forth.  Monstrosities  and  abnormalities  which  appear  to 
adults  as  painful,  or  as  simply  insignificant,  sometimes  impress  children 
as  irresistibly  ludicrous;  and  the  delicate  humor  which  appeals  most 
powerfully  to  a  refined  sensibility  may  readily  be  passed  over  by  a  growing 
boy,  as  unworthy  of  notice.  Humor  undoubtedly  has  a  very  important 
place  in  purely  artistic  culture,  and  also  in  the  more  general  culture  to 
which  fine  art  is  minister.  It  is  not  mere  chance  that  comedy  and  tragedy 
have  come  freely  from  the  same  writer,  or  that  the  same  actor  often 
appears  to  well-nigh  equal  advantage  in  comic  and  tragic  parts  —  for 
human  imperfection  in  some  of  its  manifestations  is  intensely  ludicrous, 
while  it  passes  over  readily  into  that  which  is  pathetic,  or,  in  more  extreme 
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fonn,  into  that  which  is  profoundly  sorrowful.   Some  of  the  most  delight- 
ful passages  of  literature  are  those  which  play  about   the   border   line 
between  the  comic  and  the  pathetic,  passing  freely  from  the  one  side  to 
the  other,  and  with  fine  discrimination  avoiding  the  false  rendering  of 
cither.     Dickens  was  comforted  by  the  criticism  of  the  Pickwick  Papers 
that  the  reader  laughed  at  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  narra- 
tive and  sympathized  with  him  at  the  last.     We  have  faith  in  the  sound- 
ness of  heart  of  an  author  whose  characters  call  forth  both  our  smiles 
and  our  tears.     There  is  something  very  human  about  such  art.     The 
schools  will  profit  greatly  from  their  association  with  the  artists,  if  they 
may  thereby  help  the  children  to  a  better  appreciation  of  what  is  truly 
humorous  and  what  is  truly  pathetic.     The  laugh  has  a  large  place  in  our 
society  of  all  grades.     There  is  a  certain  play — I  forget  what  it  is  called 
—which  is  advertised  on  the  bill-boards  as  promising  "  100  laughs  in  100 
minutes."     Particularly  among  the  less  educated,  there  is  a  great  craving 
for  the  things  whicli  are  laughable.     Humor  is  the  great  aesthetic  posses- 
sion of  the  multitude.     With  all  of  its  vulgar  manifestations,  we  cannot 
deny  that  it  is  a  kind  of  saving  salt  in  everyday  life.    Ridicule  does  much 
wrong ;  but  it  does,  on  the  whole,  a  great  deal  more  of  good.    It  is  rarely 
in  place  in  the  relation  of  teacher  to  pupil ;  but  as  between  children  or 
between  adults  it  has  undoubted  use.     There  is  a  spirit  in  man  which 
prompts  him  to  qtiiz  ipto  things  that  are  preternaturally  correct,  and  see 
whether  they  are  sound  at  the  core.     A  good  deal  of  apparent  irrever- 
ence is  really  no  worse  than  this.     It  assumes  that  if  the  object  of  ridi- 
cule is  all  right  at  bottom,  it  will  be  none  the  worse  for  the  test  that 
rollicicing  audacity  knows  how  to  apply.     I  doubt  not  that  some  of  you 
in  the  presence  of  unusual  and  oppressive  dignities  feel  a  childish  impulse 
to  poke  with  your  finger  and  say  "Boo!"     This  is  substantially  what  the 
cartoonist  does,  and  his  work  strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  the  American 
heart.    We  touch  upon  this  subject  with  much  caution  here  in  California, 
for  our  legislature  has  recently  taken  it  in  hand,  and  one  doesn't  exactly 
wish  to  be  regarded  as  an  aider  and  abettor  of  lawbreakers  or  other  dan- 
gerous characters.     I  hasten,  then,  to  say,  in  order  to  save  myself,  that 
even  caricature  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme  which  good  men  would  not 
wish  to  commend ;  yet  a  lurking  suspicion  remains  that  the  ultimate  cor- 
^tion  of  that  evil  must  be  found  in  the  achievement  of  a  more  genial 
*nd  less  volcanic  sense  of  humor — that  is,  in  a  general  improvement  of 
public  taste. 

In  the  informal  association  of  public-school  children  there  is  much 
laughter.  There  is  the  vulgar  laugh,  the  unkind  laugh,  and  the  petty 
simpering  and  tittering  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  The  instinct  is  a 
sound  one,  but  it  sadly  needs  direction.  Then  there  is,  even  among  little 
children,  a  great  liking  for  that  which  is  pathetic,  and  among  uncultivated 
youths  this  often  develops  into  the  most  unwholesome  sentimentality. 
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The  school  has  done  a  noble  service  to  our  society  when  it  has  taught 
the  children  to  enjoy  the  laugh  of  refined  appreciation.  It  will  do  no 
hurt,  too,  if  it  laugh  down  morbid  sentimentality,  provided  it  does  not 
shame  away  with  it  the  true  feeling  which  weeps  with  others'  woes. 

What  is  our  conception  of  the  relationship  between  goodness  and 
beauty  ?  This  question  has  much  to  do  with  the  real  attitude  and  influ- 
ence of  the  teacher,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  one.  We  cannot  look  with  any 
satisfaction  on  a  school  where  loveliness  and  grace  are  exalted  above  the 
essential  qualities  of  truth,  of  industry,  of  everyday  fidelity  and  honesty. 
If  these  things  are  in  necessary  opposition,  beauty  must  go  to  the  wall, 
and  righteousness  must  have  supremacy.  There  should  be  no  doubt  about 
that.  But  the  opposition  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  outer  surface  of 
things,  and  not  to  their  essential  character.  So  long  as  we  find  opposi- 
tion we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  our  conception  of  beauty  is  too  super- 
ficial ;  and  it  may  be  that  our  conception  of  morals  is  too  superficial  as 
well. 

The  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  taught  us  some  lessons 
which  bear  upon  this  question.  There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  in 
recent  thought  to  get  nearer  to  the  heart  of  moral  character,  and  to  judge 
it  somewhat  less  by  outward  and  conventional  signs.  And  painters  and 
sculptors  have  been  showing  us  the  beauties  hidden  in  the  common  things 
of  nature  and  of  human  life.  We  have  learned  to  turn  away  from  pink 
Venuses  and  pretty  Cupids  to  find  a  deeper  pleasure  in  studies  of  sand 
dunes  and  fishermen  and  laborers  in  the  field.  These  are  changes  of 
vast  significance  in  the  history  of  human  culture,  and  they  bring  our 
ideas  of  beauty  and  of  righteousness  nearer  together. 

May  we  not  say  that  the  end  of  all  aesthetic  culture  is  to  attain  unto  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  "  beauty  of  holiness  "  ?  Someone  remarked  of 
Archbishop  Laud  that  when  he  spoke  of  the  "beauty  of  holiness,"  "he 
meant  no  more  than  decorum  in  public  worship,  the  beauty  of  a  well- 
ordered  church  and  of  proper  intonation  and  genuflection."  It  may  be 
that  in  different  ways  our  own  conceptions  are  as  superficial  and  inade- 
quate. But  the  moralists  and  the  artists  are  little  by  little  leading  us  to  a 
more  perfect  understanding. 

And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  scientists  and  philosophers  are  leading 
us  by  slow  degrees  to  a  fairer  view  of  the  relation  of  truth  to  the  other 
ends  of  the  highest  human  endeavor.  The  nearer  we  get  to  the  ultimate 
heart  of  things,  the  more  intimate  union  do  we  find  between  the  good, 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  It  is  only  by  drawing  near  to  the  heart  of 
things  that  we  can  gain  that  pervasive  kind  of  culture  which  goes  forth 
with  the  man  into  every  field  of  activity  which  he  may  enter ;  because  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  we  can  transform  the  man  himself, >rather  than  some^ 
mere  patch  or  province  of  his  being.  Essential  goodness  and  essential 
truth  belong  to  the  heart  of  things,  and  in  them  we  find  elements  of  such 
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universal   culture.     But  essential  beauty   has  a  charm  all    its   own — a 
peculiar  freedom  and  vitality  which  we  cannot  do  without.     Let  it  have 
full  and  free  recognition  in  the  education  of  our  people.     It  will  help  us 
to  escape  from  the  dull  erudition  of  the  schools.     It  will  help  us  to  trans- 
form our  crude  wealth  of  material  goods  into  things  of  spiritual  value. 
It  will  ennoble  all  departments  of  individual  and  national  thought.     Let 
it  work  out  with  us  its  proper  work. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  ELEMENT  IN  THE  FORMATION 

OF  CHARACTER 


BY  RT.  REV.  GEORGE  MONTGOMERY,  BISHOP  OF  MONTEREY  AND  LOS  ANGELES 

As  a  citizen  of  Los  Angeles  it  affords  me  particular  pleasure  to  wel- 
come you  to  our  city  and  state.  Many  of  you  have  crossed  the  continent 
to  N-isit  us.  I  hope  that  after  the  labors  of  the  convention  are  over  your 
stay  among  us  may  be  sufficiently  prolonged  to  make  your  visit  both 
pleasant  and  progtable.  And  I  beg  leave  to  thank  the  association  for  the 
honor  of  being  one  of  those  to  address  so  distinguished  a  body  of  earnest 
and  intelligent  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  great  cause  of  education. 

I  have  selected  as  the  subject  of  my  paper  "The  Religious  Element  in 
the  Formation  of  Character."  I  have  done  so,  first,  because  I  believe  it 
is  the  settled  conviction  of  all  true  educators,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  persons,  that  the  formation  of  character  is  the 
most  important  part  of  education  ;  that,  in  fact,  no  amount  of  merely 
intellectual  or  scientific  training  is  of  much  real  value  without  it.  I  have 
chosen  this  subject,  in  the  second  place,  because  I  believe  that  the  reli- 
gious element  is  the  most  essential  factor  in  the  formation  of  character. 
A  third  reason  fpr  choosing  it  is  the  fact  that,  as  I  am  speaking  to  the 
largest  and  most  representative  body  of  teachers  in  the  country,  I  can 
explain  to  the  whole  country,  thru  them,  the  reason  why  the  church 
to  which  I  belong  feels  it  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of 
private  schools.     I  believe  this  explanation  is  useful. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  honest  differences,  along  with  strong 
and  common  ties  that  bind  us  forever  into  a  common  fraternity.  We 
have  here  a  common  country  toward  which,  and  for  whose  institutions,  we 
^e  hound  together  by  the  bond  of  undying  love,  and  whose  great  strength 
's  found  in  the  harmony  and  good  will  of  all  its  citizens ;  and  I  feel  that 
*^t  I  shall  say  will  serve  to  cement  that  love  and  concord. 

I  believe  that  every  child  in  the  land  should  receive  an  education  ;  I 
Wieve  that  a  system   of  public  instruction  such  as  ours  should  be  abso- 
lutely non-sectarian.      From   these   principles  I  infer  the  necessity  of 
private  schools. 
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It  is  a  fact  kno^vn  to  all  well-informed  persons  that  in  the  beginning 
of  our  government  all  schools  imparted  religious  instruction  along  with 
secular  training ;  and  that  non-sectarian  •  schools  were  a  compromise, 
seemingly  rendered  necessary  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  to  maintain 
religious  liberty  among  us.  But  the  non-sectarian  school  was  never 
intended  by  its  originators  as  a  protest  against  private  schools,  or  to 
undervalue  religious  instruction  in  education.  Like  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press,  religious  freedom  is  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  the  republic.  Our  revolutionary  forefathers,  the  framers  of  our 
constitution  and  the  builders  of  the  republic,  were  almost  invariably  men 
of  strong  religious  convictions;  and  while  they  prized  religion  as  they  ought 
for  themselves  and  for  others,  realizing  that  some  of  their  fellow-citizens 
set  less  store  than  they  did  upon  dogmatic  religious  training,  and  that 
among  believers  themselves  there  were  many  honest  differences,  they  felt 
it  necessary  to  make  this  compromise  upon  a  secular  and  non-sectarian 
system  of  public  instruction,  leaving  it  optional  with  those  who.might 
wish  to  do  so  to  establish  and  maintain  private  schools,  in  which,  along 
with  identically  the  same  secular  training  as  that  given  in  the  public 
schools,  religious  instruction  might  be  imparted  according  to  their 
respective  beliefs. 

That  education  is  best  which  best  fits  men  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
life.  Among  those  duties  are  the  duties  we  owe  to  society ;  and  these  are 
common  to  us  all,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  differ  upon  other  subjects. 
To  discharge  these  duties  well  education  is  necessary ;  and  as  in  our  form 
of  governmtnt  we  all,  at  least  theoretically,  share  in  governing,  that  edu- 
cation should  be  as  widely  diffused  as, possible;  hence  we  try  to  make  it 
universal.  My  contention  is  that  in  the  education  fitting  us  for  these 
duties  religious  training  is  the  most  essential  element.  I  think  the 
proof  that  a  non -sectarian  system  of  public  instruction  is  no  evidence 
to  the  contrary  is  found  in  the  significant  fact  that,  from  end  to  end 
of  the  land  today,  a  cry  goes  up  from  the  ablest  statesoien  among  us 
that  there  should  be  more  religious  instruction  in  the  schools.  But 
the  moment  that  religious  instruction  is  attempted,  that  moment  they 
cease  to  be  non-sectarian,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  non-sectarian 
religion. 

When  we  of  the  United  States  speak  of  society,  and  our  duties  to  it, 
we  mean  the  society  which  we  see  and  know  in  daily  life,  the  society  of 
which  we  are  a  part;  and  our  duties  are  duties  which  have  to  be  discharged 
here  and  now.  Our  government  declares  that  we  are,  as  men,  entitled  to 
certain  privileges,  such  as  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  it 
promises  to  secure  these  things  to  us.  But  as  government  is  simply 
society  in  its  active,  concrete  form,  we  have  to  create  such  a  society  that  it 
will  make  good  its  promises. 

In  our  idea  of  government  we  substitute  the  ruling  of  the  many  for 
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the  ruling  of  the  few,  in  order  to  bring  government  close  to  the  people. 
Wc  have  brought  it  as  close  to  them  as  any  government  on  earth.     Theo- 
retically the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  practically  this 
is  only  partially  true,  for,  after  all,  the  business  of  governing  is  delegated 
to  a  few.     The  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  day  laborer,  the 
professional  man   have  to  delegate  their  share  of  the  actual  work  of  gov- 
erning to  representatives.     This  they  do  by  the  ballot.     Once  we  have 
chosen  our  representative,  the  legislator  or  the  judge,  our  dictation  ceases. 
Wc  have  to  depend  upon  their  integrity,  their  honesty,  their  character, 
their  conscience,  in  doing  our  work. 

There  is,  therefore,  something  higher  than  and  anterior  to  law,  to 
courts,  to  written  constitutions,  to  which  we  must  look  for  faithful  service. 
That  something  is  character,  or  conscience.  If  our  representative  mis- 
represents us,  we  may  retire  him  at  the  next  election,  but  we  cannot  take 
his  place  and  do  the  work  ourselves,  tho  radically  any  one  of  us  has 
the  right  to  do  so.  But  we  have  to  select  another  representative  from  the 
same  body  politic ;  and  so  this  universal  round  goes  on,  and  we  have 
absolutely  no  other  guarantee  than  that  of  his  conscience  that  our  new 
delegate  will  fulfill  his  trust  any  better  than  his  predecessor. 

Now,  I  say,  this  sort  of  conscience  or  character  is  built  upon  the 
foundation  and  framework  of  religion.  The  authority  that  I  shall  quote 
to  maintain  my  thesis  no  man  can  call  in  question. 

In  his  farewell  address  to  the  American  people  Washington  asserts  all 
this  most  clearly  and  most  forcibly.     He  says  : 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  that  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  arc  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these 
finMst  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  of  citizens.  Let  it  simply  be.  asked  :  Where  is  the 
security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life  itself,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligations 
deserts  the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice  ?  And  let 
V  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion. 
"Itttever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar 
Jtructurc,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  pre- 
vail without  religion. 

Here  Washington  does  not  tell  us  that  the  protection  for  property,  for 
reputation,  for  life,  depends  upon  extent  of  territory,  fertility  of  soil,  salu- 
brity of  climate ;  or  upon  commerce,  trade,  large  standing  armies,  and 
^reat  navies ;  or  upon  our  matchless  constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  the 
spirit  of  it;  or  upon  universal  and  refined  education.  No,  not  upon  any 
01  ^hcse,  nor  upon  all  of  them  together  ;  but  upon  the  simple,  silent  prin- 
^'pJe  within  the  soul  —  the  religious  obligations  of  an  oath.  Every  offi- 
cii selected  by  us  to  do  our  work  raises  his  hands  to  heaven  and  solemnly 
promises  God  to  be  true  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  we  have  no 
other  guarantee  that  he  will  be  true  than  the  religious  obligations  that 
he  attaches  to  that  oath. 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  an  oath  ?     What  are  its  religious  obligations  ? 

1.  An  oath  means  that  there  is  a  God. 

2.  That  he  is  a  living,  all-seeing,  personal  God. 

3.  That  men  owe  him  obedience  and  service. 

4.  It  means,  above  all,  that  there  are  future  punishments  and  rewards 
in  the  next  world. 

The  sanction  of  an  oath  is  that  God  will  punish  the  perjurer.  No 
one  expects  to  see  him  visit  the  perjurer  with  instant  and  condign 
punishment ;  but  the  very  idea  of  this  sanction  is  punishment  hereafter. 

What  value  has  an  oath  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  the  one  who  makes  it 
does  not  believe  these  things  about  it  ?  What  security  does  it  offer  to 
property,  reputation,  and  life  ?  According  to  Washington,  absolutely 
none ;  and  the  making  of  an  oath  under  such  circumstances  is  done  under 
false  pretenses  and  becomes  a  blasphemous  fraud.  When  Washington 
tells  us  that  in  the  religious  obligations  attaching  to  an  oath  is  our  only 
security  for  property,  reputation,  and  life,  he  speaks  as  a  man  of  religious 
faith,  and  declares  to  be  true  all  that  I  claim. 

The  religious  element,  then,  is  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  formation  of 
character. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  speak  beautifully  of  religion  today,  but 
who  want  religion  without  theology,  or  a  creed.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
when  we  can  have  mathematics  without  the  multiplication  table,  and 
literature  without  the  alphabet,  we  may  have  religion  without  a  creed.  A 
creed  is  simply  a  dogmatic  truth,  or  a  series  of  dogmatic  truths.  The 
man  that  Relieves  in  God  has  a  creed.  The  man  that  believes  in  the 
religious  obligations  of  an  oath  has  a  creed,  and  no  small  one  at  that, 
dogmatic  and  binding  upon  his  conscience. 

To  teach  religion  it  must  be  taught  with  authority,  because  it  carries 
moral  obligations  with  it.  It  has  been  well  said  that,  if  the  theorems  of 
Euclid  carried  moral  obligations  with  them,  men  would  be  found  to  doubt 
or  deny  them.  The  authority  that  teaches  religion  must  be  able  to  say: 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts." 

Society  is  not  a  mere  compact  between  men  to  live  together  after  a 
certain  fashion,  for  certain  purposes,  as  two  or  more  men  enter  into  a  part- 
nership to  conduct  a  certain  business.  We  hold  that  society  is  divine  in  its 
origin ;  that  God  is  its  author,  and  that  there  is  no  power  but  from  God. 
We  believe  that  God  has  left  men  free  to  choose  whatever  form  of  govern- 
ment suits 'them  best,  but  that,  having  once  chosen  it,  he  confers  upon  the 
selected  rulers  the  right  to  rule ;  for,  radically,  no  man  has  an  inherent  right 
in  himself  to  rule  over  other  men ;  and  while  it  is  true  that  governments 
"derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  it  is  true 
because  God  has  been  pleased  that  power  should  come  to  the  ruler  from 
him  thru  the  people.  No  matter  what  the  form  of  government  may  be, 
the  purpose  of  it  is  the  general  good,  and  this  society  being  divine,  God 
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has  established  it  and  rooted  it  in  conscience,  and  conscience  based  upon 
religious  teaching.  Here  I  speak  not  as  a  religionist,  but  as  a  simple 
citiien. 

The  state,  as  such,  having  no  religion,  has  wisely  declined  to  teach 
religion ;  but  as  its  founders  and  promoters  have  recognized  and  do  recog- 
nize the  absolute  necessity  of  religion  for  the  welfare  of  the  state,  for  the 
protection  of  property,  reputation,  and  life,  the  private  school,  where 
religious  instruction  is  imparted  along  with  proper  secular  training,  must 
ever  be  regarded  as  a  strong  bulwark  of  the  ilUtion. 

Man  is  made  up  of  a  complex  nature.  He  is  a  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  being,  all  in  one ;  and  the  man  perfectly  educated  is  the  man 
educated  in  his  whole  being;  and  as  God  has  united  these  elements 
of  his  being,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  separate  them  without  detriment  to 
the  individual  and  to  society ;  and  education  being  so  much  a  matter  of 
youth,  we  feel  that  their  development  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  passing  thru  a  critical  period  of  our 
national  Hfe.  We  began  as  a  nation  imbued  with  the  right  principle  that 
the  laws  of  God's  eternal  justice  are  the  basis  of  that  equal  and  exact 
justice  that  must  be  meted  out  to  the  humblest  citizen  in  it ;  and  there  is 
today,  on  the  part  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  people,  a  strong  and  grow- 
ing persuasion  that  we  have  departed  from  it,  and  that  selfishness  and 
greed  are  the  gods  that  have  a  controlling  influence.  We  must  be  able 
to  disabuse  them  of  this,  if  it  is  not  a  fact,  or  correct  it,  if  it  is  a  fact ;  else, 
no  man  can  foresee  the  ruin  that  shall  overtake  us.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  material  wealth  is  the  god  of  many. 

Manhood  and  virtue  do  not  count  for  what  they  once  did.  That  these 
may  regain  their  rightful  sway,  this  generation,  and  those  to  come  after 
OS,  must  be  taught  that  there  is  a  higher  life  than  this  material  world.  If 
^e  are  but  a  part  of  this  great  material  universe,  we  differ  from  the  inert 
clod  of  matter  only  by  some  chemical  combination.  This  furnishes  no 
ground  for  pride  or  ambition.  The  dignity  of  man  is  not  in  what  he 
nas,  nor  in  what  he  knows,  but  in  whaft  he  is ;  and  he  is  something  more 
than  this.  More  than  two  thousand  years  ago  the  wise  man  said  of  the 
niaterialists :  "They  have  said,"  reasoning  with  themselves,  but  not  rightly, 
"the  time  of  our  life  is  short  and  tedious,  and  in  the  end  there  is  no 
remedy.  For  we  are  born  of  nothing,  and  after  this  we  shall  be  as  if  we 
had  not  been  :  for  the  breath  in  our  nostrils  is  smoke,  and  speech  a  spark 

to  move  the  heart Come  therefore  and  let  us  enjoy  the  good  things 

that  are  present.     Let  none  of  us  go  without  his  part  in  luxury,  for  this 
'sour  portion  and  this  our  lot."     (Wisdom  2  : 1-9.) 

This  reasoning,  the  wise  man  tells  us,  is  not  right.  Man  is  not  this, 
Of  this  is  not  man.  There  is  a  prototype  after  which  he  must  strive  with 
'tis  whole  being.  Man  is  of  both  earth  and  heaven.  He  is  an  animal, 
but  a  rational  animal.     Into  his  body  there  has  been  breathed  a  living 
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soul.  That  soul  is  made  after  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  That  soul 
must  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  like  to  God,  after  whom  it  is  imaged. 
That  cannot  be  done  on  intellectual  lines  only.  He  is  intellectual,  but  he 
is  much  more.  He  is  an  intellectual,  a  moral,  a  religious  being,  all  in 
one,  and  this  moral  nature  is  superior  to  his  intellectual  nature.  The 
common  voice  of  mankind  attests  it.  The  laws  of  his  moral  being  must 
control  his  whole  life,  else  anarchy  will  reign  in  the  individual  and  thru 
the  individual  in  the  social  body.  To  love  is  higher  than  to  know.  To 
love  is  the  end  of  the  law.  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy 
whole  heart,  with  thy  whole  soul,  with  all  thy  strength  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  From  these  spring  the  laws  of  God's 
justice,  between  man  and  man,  and  no  human  contrivance  can  substitute 
them. 

We  claim,  and  justly  claim,  that  our  civilization  is  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  if  we  wish  to  perpetuate  it,  we  must  keep  the  principles  out  of 
which  it  has  grown. 

Christ  came  into  the  world  in  the  golden  age  of  Rome.  Grecian  and 
Roman  civilization  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  merely  intellectual 
culture,  and  yet  Roman  civilization  was  rotten,  because  it  had  no  moral 
basis.  Christ  found  mankind  the  slave  of  false  principles.  He  came  to 
give  man  new  hope  and  to  point  to  new  purposes.  He  came  to  elevate 
the  race.  He  did  so  by  becoming  one  of  the  race.  He  assumed  human 
nature  and  united  it  to  the  divine  nature.  What  he  did,  then,  for  man  was 
not  as  man,  but  as  the  God-man.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Christian  faith,  the  fundamental  principle  of  Christian  civilization. 

Christ  found  labor  degraded.  He  elevated  labor  and  the  laborer,  by 
becoming  a  laborer  himself."  He  found  the  home  and  family,  the  wife 
and  mother  degraded.  He  dignified  home  and  family,  wife  and  mother, 
by  choosing  for  his  own  mother,  in  becoming  incarnate,  one  of  the  race. 
Henceforth  the  home  and  family  were  Sacred.  Henceforth  the  wife  and 
mother  should  no  longer  be  the  pagan  slave  of  a  pagan  husband,  but  she 
was  to  be  the  queen  of  his  household  and  the  honored  mother  of  his 
children. 

Ladies,  whenever  you  see  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  child,  put 
upon  canvas  or  sculptured  in  marble,  you  see  the  emblem  of  your  eman- 
cipation and  your  redemption. 

These  are  leading  characteristics  of  Christian  civilization,  and  these 
are  truths  that  must  be  taught,  if  we  hope  to  perpetuate  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  man  that  proclaims  Christ  as  man  only  undermines  the  very  fun- 
damental principle  upon  which  Christian  civilization  is  based.  Nay  more, 
he  proclaims  Christ  himself  an  impostor,  for  Christ  declared  himself  to  be 
both  God  and  man.  And,  furthermore,  Christ  held  out  to  man  a  new 
hope  in  this :    He  promised  that  the  wrongs  done  by  men  in  this  world 
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should  be  righted  in  the  next  world,  at  least,  by  a  species  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  He  made  the  cause  of  man  his  own  cause,  and  the  denial 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments  cuts  away  the  foundation  of  Christian 
dvilization.  The  man  that  denies  these  sacred  truths  and  yet  proclaims 
the  glories  of  our  civilization  knows  not  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests. 
Take  out  of  man's  heart  and  soul  the  belief  in  these  sacred  truths,  and  the 
civilization  that  has  been  built  upon  them  must  fall. 


THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  MORAL  CHARACTER 


BY  G.  W.  A.  LUCKEY,    PROFESSOR    OF    PEDAGOGY,  UNIVERSITY    OF    NEBRASKA 

Progress  in  civilization  is  the  result  of  man's  continual  effort  to  realize 
himself  in  higher  and  nobler  conceptions  of  life.  Change  is  written 
everywhere,  stability  nowhere.  Life  means  change  from  within ;  death, 
change  from  without.  From  this  law  of  nature  there  is  no  escape;  but 
thru  it  man  is  to  become  free  indeed. 

There  are  periods  in  which  the  forces  of  nature  and  of  mind  seem  to 
be  acting  in  closest  harmony,  and  these  are  the  periods  in  which  the 
onward  movement  is  most  pronounced.  It  is  well  for  the  individual  if 
thru  all  these  changes  he  continues  in  harmony  with  the  highest  concep- 
tions of  his  age  and  brings  his  efforts  to  bear  in  the  direction  of  true 
progress. 

Among  the  encouraging  features  of  the  present  social  movements  is 
the  greater  interest  manifested  in  the  development  of  the  child,  including 
the  closer  scrutiny  of  all  human  actions.  This  has  led  in  part  to  the 
so-called  moral  revival  which  is  spreading  thruout  the  country  and  bring- 
ing into  closer  alliance  the  various  reforming  forces.  Our  schools  are  to 
become  something  more  than  institutions  for  the  turning  out  of  intel- 
lectual prodigies ;  they  are  to  be  instrumental  in  making  men  and  women. 
But  how  can  the  struggle  for  existence  be  lessened  and  the  individual 
given  time  to  make  himself  and  others  happier  ?  This  leads  us  to  the 
thought  of  the  hour — "  The  Development  of  Moral  Character.*' 

In  the  United  States  upon  the  public  schools  alone  we  are  spending 
nearly  two  hundred  million  dollars  annually  for  the  education  of  the 
pwple,  and  this  does  not  include  the  large  sums  expended  upon  the 
many  private  and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Why  all  this  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  of  time,  if  not  in  the  hope  of  making  individuals 
better,  more  efficient  in  life,  more  considerate  of  others,  purer,  and  truer  ? 

If  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  give  skill  and  power  without  increas- 
ing the  individual's  nobleness  of  character,  it  will  not  in  any  way  relieve 
the  struggle  for   existence  which  is   becoming  so  intense,  but,  on    the 
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contrary,  will  increase  it — simply  removing  the  burden  from  one  by 
placing  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  others. 

All  education  should  tend  to  make  the  individual  more  of  a  man,  as 
well  as  more  efficient  and  more  useful  both  to  himself  and  to  others. 
For  this  reason,  whatever  be  given  as  the  true  aim  or  ideal  of  education, 
the  development  of  moral  character  will  always  play  an  important  and 
ever- increasing  part. 

In  that  series  of  commendable  articles  on  "  Modern  Education  "  pub- 
lished in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  the  year  1897-98  the  principal  idea  of 
mpdern  education,  as  set  forth  by  the  various  writers,  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  words  of  the  editor,  John  Brisben  Walker :  "  There  is 
no  other  basis  upon  which  any  tenable  theory  of  education  for  youth  may 
be  built  than  that  the  training  received  tends,  in  the  highest  degree, 
toward  those  conditions  of  mind  and  body  which  will  best  serve  to  bring 
happiness  to  the  individual  educated  and  to  those  about  him."  This 
also  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  character,  for  true  happiness 
comes  as  the  result  of  overcoming  real  difficulties  and  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  others. 

The  term  character^  like  so  many  other  words  in  the  English  language, 
has  grown  to  include  such  a  variety  of  meanings  that  it  is  difficult  of 
exact  definition.  At  first  the  word  meant  simply  the  stamp  used  for 
engraving ;  next,  the  mark  or  figure  engraved ;  then,  the  separate  letters 
or  figures ;  and  later  still,  the  peculiar  or  distinguishing  features  of  letters, 
figures,  or  objects.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  the  term  has  come  to  be 
applied  to  individuals.  Looked  at  from  this  broader  standpoint,  char- 
acter represents  all  that  combination  of  qualities,  traits,  and  habits  which 
distinguishes  one  individual  from  another.  Under  this  head  come  health, 
physical  features,  form  of  body,  attitude,  manner  of  movement,  disposi- 
tion, voice,  intellect,  sensibility,  judgment,  will.  Character  represents 
what  the  individual  really  is,  in  feelings,  in  thought,  in  action,  deter- 
mined by  heredity  and  by  what  he  has  been.  It  is  the  living  personality 
or  individuality  of  a  man ;  in  other  words,  the  distinguishing  qualities  of 
a  man  in  action. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  character  of  the  people  is  becoming 
weaker,  that  the  men  of  our  times  lack  decision,  purpose,  courage,  perse- 
verance, discipline,  and  religious  convictions.  It  is  said  that  in  China, 
where  the  conditions  of  society  show  a  more  primitive  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, there  is  more  marked  obedience  and  greater  respect  shown  to 
parents,  to  superiors,  and  to  the  aged ;  that  in  mediaeval  times  men 
showed  more  indomitable  wills  and  followed  more  tenaciously  the  path  of 
duty  as  indicated  by  their  leaders.  Even  our  New  England  ancestors 
are  frequently  quoted  as  examples  of  men  and  women  showing  greater 
strength  of  character.  Their  faithful  adherence  to  what  they  thought 
was  right,  their  self-reliance  and  severity  of  discipline,  their  indomitable 
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purpose  and  religious  zeal  are  all  given  as  indications  of  their  superiority 
of  character. 

But  before  accepting  these  statements  as  final  we  should  consider  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  Ideals  and  conditions  of  life  have  changed.  We 
arc  living  in  a  different  age,  under  a  new  sky,  and  breathing  a  different 
atmosphere.  Civilization  has  carried  us  forward.  We  could  not  go  back 
if  we  would,  and  we  would  not  if  we  could.  It  is  our  duty  to  adapt  our- 
sel?es  to  the  conditions  that  exist,  bettering  them  when  we  can,  and  our 
diaracter  is  shown  by  our  ability  to  do  so. 

The  servitude  of  the  past  has  given  way  to  individual  freedom.     Belief 

in  the  divine  rights  of  kings  and  of  self-constituted  leaders  has  given 

place  to  individual  conscience.     In  that  earlier  time  the  character  of  the 

people  was  represented  by  the  character  of  their  leaders ;  the  masses  knew 

but  little  and  usually  cared  less : 

"  Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die." 

Today  all  are  leaders,  and  the  individual  conscience,  as  rightly  understood 
and  properly  developed,  is  justly  considered  to  be  the  only  true  guide. 
.\s  individuals  we  are  frecy  and  our  success  or  failure  is  to  be  determined 
^"^eurown  action.  This  conception  of  life  has  greatly  increased  the 
versatility  of  the  people  and  the  strength  and  importance  of  character. 
The  masses  have  become  individualized,  and  the  motive  for  action  has 
changed  from  the  voice  or  authority  of  the  leader  to  the  promptings  of 
the  individual  conscience. 

Every  change  in  ideals  or  the  breaking  away  from  old  and  established 
customs  to  accept  new  and  untried  conditions  is  sure  to  bring  about  a 
period  of  unrest,  a  vibrating  from  the  one  condition  to  the  other.  It  is 
tlus  readjustment  of  society,  this  changing  of  ideals,  that  many  have 
noticed  and  mistaken  for  weakness  of  character,  when  in  reality  it  is  only 
one  of  the  natural  processes  of  growth,  an  overcoming  of  difficulties,  a 
hreaking  away  from  the  dead  or  decaying  forms  of  the  past,  that  indicates 
strength  rather  than  weakness  of  character.  If  character  really  means 
the  distinguishing  qualities  of  individuals,  the  personality,  the  originality, 
tlie  independence  of  thought  and  of  action,  the  nobleness  of  purpose,  the 
persistence  of  effort,  the  faithfulness  to  duty,  and  the  loftiness  of  ideal, 
tJ^n  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  character  manifested  today  than  in  any 
other  period  of  the  world's  history. 

It  may  seem  that  we  do  not  have  as  many  distinguished  leaders  today 
^  in  some  of  the  more  favored  periods  of  the  past,  but  this  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  is  due  to  several  causes ;  first,  under  the  changed 
conditions  of  life  the  occasion  has  not  demanded  such  leadership ;  sec- 
ond, where  the  individual  opportunities  are  so  great,  and  where  all  have 
eqnal  chance  of  becoming  leaders,  the  difference  between  the  few  and  the 
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many  is  not  so  apparent ;    and,  third,  in  a  state  of  society  where  the 
masses  have  become  imbued  with  such  an  amount  of  versatility  and  indi- 
viduality it  requires  much  more  talent  and  skill  to  become  an  efficient 
leader.     He  who  would  be  a  leader  today  must  bring  his  thought  and  life 
in  touch  and  harmony  with  the  highest  ideals  of  the  people,  and  it  is  only 
when  we  touch  great  truths  or  rise  to  lofty  conceptions  of  life  that  we  can 
hope  to  have  any  unanimity  of  action.     But  when  such  occasions  arise, 
as  was  the  case  in  our  recent  war  with  Spain,  we  do  not  need  to  fear  for 
the  necessary  leaders,  nor  for  the  strength  of  the  character  of  our  people. 
The   great   diversity   of    opinion    manifested   on   nearly   every    subject 
of  conversation  is  lost  for  the  moment  in  the  unity  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing which  comes  from  touching  a  higher  and  more  vital  conception  of 
life.     Heroes  are  not  made  in  a  day,  but  the  opportunity  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  character  may  occur  without  a  moment's  warning.     He  who 
thru  years  of  thoro  preparation,  self-denial,  and  honest  living  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  true  greatness,  like  a  Dewey  or  a  Hobson,  is  ready  for 
success  whenever  the  opportunity  offers.     Tho  we  should  not  forget  the 
true  hero  is  as  courageous  in  battling  against  small  as  against  great  evils. 
The  character  of  every  community,  as  well  as  of  every  nation,  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed.     It  can 
neither  be  better  nor  worse.     Would  you  know  the  character  of  any  soci- 
ety, determine  the  character  of  its  members ;  would  you  better  the  con- 
dition   of   any  community,  begin    by   bettering   the   condition    of    the 
individual  members.     He  who  would  reform  others  may  well  begin  by 
reforming  himself,  for  society  is  so  constituted  that  every  change  in  the 
individual  character  is  sure  to  continue  until  it  has  permeated  the  whole. 
As  to  the  time  when  we  should  begin  to  develop  the  character  of  our 
children,  I  agree,  in  part,  with  Aristotle  when  he  says  the  state  should 
begin  the  education  of  children  before  the  marriage  of  their  parents. 
Before  birth  and  before  prenatal  life  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the 
child  rightly  begins.    Common-sense  in  selecting  life-companions,  proper 
cultivation  of  mind  and  heart,  congeniality  of  home  surroundings,  and 
careful    observance  of  the  laws  of   health   all  tend   to   strengthen  the 
character  of  the  offspring.     • 

Of  the  two  great  factors  in  education,  heredity  and  environment,  the 
former  is  but  slightly  under  the  control  of  even  the  parents,  while  the 
latter  may  be  almost  wholly  so ;  besides,  the  latter  is  usually  far  more 
influential  in  affecting  the  life  of  the  individual.  Thru  the  accumulated 
experiences  of  many  generations  we  have  inherited  a  certain  form  and 
constitution  of  body,  a  special  arrangement  of  muscle  and  nerve  fibers,  cer- 
tain physical  features  and  ancestral  traits,  peculiar  forms  of  tissue,  muscle, 
and  nerve  cells,  and  such  further  changes  of  body  and  brain  as  are  purely 
somatic  in  character.  But  these  represent  only  the  form  of  life  and  the 
possible  direction  which  education  is  to  take.     The  real  spirit  and  breath 
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of  life  is  not  to  come  thru  heredity,  but  thru  nutrition  and  environment. 
What  is  often  attributed  to  heredity  is  nothing  more  than  a  weakened 
condition  of  certain  organs  or  groups  of  nerve  cells,  which  has  resulted 
from  insufficient  nourishment  at  the  proper  moment.  This  weakened 
condition  or  predisposition,  if  taken  in  time,  may  usually  be  overcome  by 
careful  attention  to  diet  and  surroundings. 

Were  I  to  name  the  three  most  vital  periods  in  the  life  of  the  individual, 
1  should  designate  them  as  the  prenatal  period,  the  period  from  infancy 
to  five  or  six  years  of  age,  and  the  period  of  adolescence.  During  pre- 
natal life,  when  the  various  cells  of  the  body  are  developing,  and  when 
every  change  in  nutrition  is  sure  to  be  felt  in  the  delicate  and  rapidly 
growing  nervous  system  of  the  child,  it  is  all-important  that  the  general 
health  and  happiness  of  the  mother  be  preserved  with  the  greatest  care. 

Passing  to  the  next  important  period  of  the  child's  life,  the  one 
extending  from  birth  to  at  least  the  fifth  year,  we  enter  upon  the  first 
period  that  is  usually  taken  into  consideration   in  education,  and  even 
here  the  lack  of  attention  is  almost  criminal.     During  the  first  five  years 
the  individual  has  lived  faster,  learned  more,  and  established  a  greater 
degree  of  character  than  will  be  possible  again  in  any  other  five  years  of 
his  life.     He  has  grown  to  nearly  six  times  his  size  at  birth,  and  his  brain 
has  reached  almost  its  full  size ;  he  has  acquired  the  power  of  balancing 
his  body  and  of  easy  locomotion ;  he  has  learned  to  use  his  muscles  and 
his  special  senses  with  considerable  accuracy ;  he  understands  his  mother- 
tongue  and  can  use  it  almost  as  fluently  as  those  about  him ;  he  can  con- 
verse on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  can  mimic  the  calls  of  familiar 
animals  more  successfully  than  his  adult  companions ;  he  has  learned  to 
observe  and  interpret  nature  and  to  adjust  himself  to  the  conditions  of 
his  environment ;    he   has   developed   a   certain   degree   of   secrecy,  of 
inhibition,  and  of  will-power ;  he  has  become  somewhat  sympathetic  in 
his  actions,  or  the  reverse.     Thru  imitation  he  has  taken  on  many  of  the 
habits  and  much  of  the  character  of  the  life  about  him ;  his  imagination 
has  become  aroused  and  can  no  longer  be  confined  to  its  local  surround- 
ings.  Thru  fable,  thru  story,  and  more  thru  his  innumerable  questions, 
he  shows  to  the  world  the  intensity  of  the  life  he  is  living.     What  years 
Acse  have  been  in  the  formation  of  character,  and  how  cruel   to  allow 
them  to  pass  with  scarcely  a  thought  of  their  importance  !     The  years  of 
childhood  come  but  once,  but  the  lessons  they  teach  and  the  experiences 
they  give  can  never  be  eradicated. 

Character  represents  the  whoU  man^  and  true  character  means  the  har- 
^f^ious  development  of  body,  mind,  and  souL  The  importance  of  this 
statement  is  only  half  appreciated.  It  means,  first,  that  character,  like 
Qiorality  and  religion,  is  not  something  which  can  be  assumed  or  rejected 
it  will.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  individuars  life,  and  can  only  be 
changed  or  modified  with  the  life  itself.     In  the  second  place,  it  means 
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that  the  physical  condition,  the  health,  growth,  and  strength  of  body 
greatly  affect  the  individual's  character.  Everyone  must  have  noticed 
how  much  more  irritable  he  becomes  during  times  of  fatigue  and  ill- 
health.  Indigestion,  if  persistent,  will  turn  a  saint  into  a  sinner.  Would 
you  establish  noble  characters  in  your  children,  begin  by  laying  founda- 
tions for  strong  and  healthy  bodies.  Food,  clothing,  exercise,  sleep,  rest, 
and  sanitary  surroundings  are  of  more  importance  to  the  child's  future 
life  and  character  than  most  of  his  school  exercises  combined. 

Everyone  who  has  given  the  subject  thought  must  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  physical  basis  of  character.  Not  only  the  physical  features, 
but  all  the  muscles  of  our  bodies  indicate  the  lives  we  have  lived.  An 
oft-repeated  act  becomes  a  habit,  and  habits  determine  character.  The 
soul  has  no  other  means  of  expression  than  thru  the  muscles  of  the  body. 
Not  only  what  we  see  and  hear,  but  every  lesson,  every  play,  every  move- 
ment, every  feeling,  and  every  thought  leave  their  permanent  impress. 
This  is  not  a  discouraging  feature,  but  the  reverse.  It  means  that  all  our 
future  activity  may  be  made  to  strengthen  our  characters  and  purify  our 
lives. 

The  molding  of  character  takes  place  more  rapidly  under  conditions 
of  health  and  of  interest.  The  latter  becomes  an  important  factor  in  all 
education,  and  furnishes  the  best  means  of  approach  to  the  real  life  of  the 
individual.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  play  and  the  street  life  of  children 
exert  such  powerful  influence.  More  study  must  be  given  to  the  interests 
of  children,  if  we  desire  to  become  efficient  in  our  teaching. 

Having  indicated  the  importance  of  good  health  and  of  a  sound  body 
in  the  development  of  character,  I  desire  next  to  mention  the  necessity  of 
having  well-trained  senses.  As  all  of  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world 
comes  thru  the  senses,  it  is  important,  first,  to  know  that  they  are  normal ; 
if  not,  the  extent  of  the  defect,  and  how  best  to  counteract  it ;  and,  second, 
to  have  them  so  cultivated  that  they  give  us  quickly  and  accurately  the 
knowledge  for  which  they  are  adapted. 

The  first  steps  in  the  training  of  the  senses  naturally  belong  to  the 
parents  in  the  home,  but  the  work  must  be  further  continued  and  brought 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  by  the  teacher  in  the  school.  The 
processes,  however,  in  so  far  as  they  cover  similar  ground,  should  remain 
the  same  in  both  cases.  The  method  by  which  the  child,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  reaches  such  a  high  state  of  development  in  his  powers  of 
observation  during  the  first  five  years  of  life  should  be  continued  when 
he  enters  the  schoolroom.  Surround  him  with  material,  stimulate  his 
interests,  make  subtle  suggestions,  but  allow  him  to  do  the  rest. 

The  character  of  the  individual  is  affected,  not  only  by  the  nature  of 
the  senses,  but  also  by  their  state  of  cultivation.  In  the  schoolroom, 
besides  the  training  in  observation,  must  be  the  careful  training  in  the 
classification  and  expression  of  knowledge.     This  leads  naturally  to  the 
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next  step  in  the  process — the  proper  development  of  the  intellect.  Per- 
ception, memory,  imagination,  judgment,  and  reason  are  but  so  many 
parts  of  the  individual's  life  and  character.  Strengthen  these  and  you 
strengthen  all.  Teach  the  child  to  become  a  careful  observer  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  to  classify  and  remember  the  important  features,  to 
discover  present  relations  and  invent  new  ones,  to  make  accurate  general- 
izations, and  finally  to  express  his  knowledge  in  clear  but  terse  English, 
and  you  will  have  given  the  foundation  for  a  strong  character.  A  highly 
developed  intellect  will  not  by  itself  produce  a  man  of  sound  morals ; 
nevertheless,  no  matter  how  pure  the  individual's  intention,  unless  he  pos- 
sesses sound  judgment  he  is  sure  to  become  a  weak  member  of  society. 

Another  important  consideration  in  the  development  of  character 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  teacher  is  the  culture  of  the  feel- 
ings. At  the  foundation  of  all  sensation,  deeper  and  more  subtle  than 
intellect  itself,  is  feeling.  Intellect  without  feeling  is  cold  and  dead,  while 
sensation  without  feeling  would  be  an  anomaly.  In  actual  life  it  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  feeling  element  from  sensation,  intellect,  and  will ; 
nevertheless  we  often  find  the  sensibility  —  the  primitive  source  of  all 
mind  and  the  present  mainspring  of  human  action  —  so  perverted  in  the 
process  of  education  as  to  be  wholly  untrustworthy  and  out  of  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  individual's  life. 

The  proper  cultivation  of  the  feelings  is  as  legitimate  a  part  in  the 
problem  of  education  as  the  development  of  the  intellect,  and  usually  far 
more  essential  to  the  future  happiness  of  the  individual.  It  is  neither  sen- 
timentality on  the  one  hand  nor  lifeless  reason  on  the  other,  but  a  proper 
commingling  of  both,  that  produces  the  highest  form  of  character. 

It  is  usually  when  under  the  influence  of  deep  emotional  excitement 
thai  men  obtain  glimpses  of  higher  ideals.  Such  moments  are  termed 
moments  of  inspiration,  and  are  usually  the  result  of  great  struggles,  of 
intense  interest,  or  of  long-continued  effort,  in  which  the  real  self  is  lost 
in  the  ideal,  or  when  the  subconscious  life  becomes  for  the  moment  the 
controlling  influence.  Having  once  gained  a  view  of  a  nobler  ideal,  it  is 
next  necessary  to  bring  the  mind,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  life,  into  har- 
mony with  it.     Herein  lie  the  elements  of  true  genius. 

But  how  shall  we  know  that  these  moments  of  struggle  or  emotional 

excitement  have  given  us  higher,  instead  of  lower,  conceptions  of  life  ? 

We  must  now  fall  back  upon  judgment  and  reason  ;  if  the  ideal  is  higher, 

^treason  will  recognize  it  and  endeavor  to  conform  to  it ;  if  lower,  the 

"itelhgent  reason  will  reject  it.     Here,  again,  we  see  the  importance  to 

<^^cter  of  a   well-trained  intellect.      While  reason   itself  may  never 

"  become  the  factor  thru  which  noble  ideals  are  divined,  it  is  the  means  by 

*hich  they  are  truly  recognized  and  maintained.     Thru  the  feelings  and 

*  emotions  we  commune  with  God,  but  it  is  thru  the  will  and  the  intellect 

that  we  bring  our  lives  into  harmony  with  what  is  noble  in  our  ideals. 
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The  ethical  and  religious  emotions  are  all  subjects  of  education.  It  is 
by  surrounding  the  child  with  what  is  beautiful  in  nature,  and  pure  and 
noble  in  life,  and  by  stimulating  his  interest  in  observing  and  describing 
the  same,  that  we  teach  him  to  love  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  true. 
In  all  education  the  teacher  must  be  guided  in  her  efforts  by  the  interests 
of  the  child.  It  must  be  a  growth  from  within  rather  than  a  filling  up 
from  without,  an  assimilation  and  an  appreciation  rather  than  the  mere 
accumulation  of  knowledge.  The  teacher  must  become  familiar  with  the 
content  of  the  child's  mind  upon  the  particular  subject  in  hand  before 
she  can  hope  to  guide  him  logically  and  intelligently  to  the  next  step. 

We  approach  next  in  the  development  of  our  subject  to  what  has  wisely 
been  termed  the  greatest  power  on  earth — the  human  will.  Thru  it  man 
harnesses  the  forces  of  nature,  removes  mountains,  builds  cities,  con- 
nects oceans  and  continents,  overcomes  space,  controls  society,  and  con- 
quers self.  Without  it  he  becomes  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  others, 
unable  to  rise  above  the  influences  of  his  immediate  environment  and 
incapable  of  individual  progress.  It  is  the  will  that  gives  force  to  char- 
acter, strength  to  manhood,  and  purpose  to  life.  No  permanent  success 
is  possible  to  him  who  lacks  in  courage  and  self-determination.  The  will, 
however,  has  its  beginning,  its  growth,  and  its  more  or  less  perfected  state. 
These  facts  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  development  of  char- 
acter. 

The  first  movements  of  the  child  are  involuntary — spontaneous,  reflex, 
or  instinctive — and  devoid  of  anything  that  can  be  properly  attributed 
to  will.  But  these  early  involuntary  movements  produce  sensations,  leave 
impressions,  and  furnish  ideas  by  means  of  which  the  will  comes  to  be 
established.  Will,  therefore,  is  the  outgrowth,  first,  of  involuntary  or 
aimless  movements ;  second,  of  sensations,  perceptions,  and  ideas  accom- 
panying or  called  forth  by  these  movements ;  and,  third,  of  a  desire  to 
continue  or  to  reproduce  the  pleasurable  states  and  to  avoid  the  uncom- 
fortable ones  resulting  from  the  above  changes.  Again,  will  is  not  only 
the  cause  of  action,  but  is  itself  strengthened  and  developed  thru  action 
in  which  the  individual  is  compelled  to  take  the  initiative  and  decide  with 
reference  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

As  voluntary  movements  always  depend  upon  former  involuntary  ones, 
the  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  will  is  to  surround  the  child  with 
proper  conditions  of  life.  Sufficient  nutrition  and  healthy  environment 
are  sure  to  call  forth  innumerable  movements,  both  natural  and  pleasurable, 
laying  the  foundation  for  versatility  and  evenness  of  disposition.  In  the 
second  place  we  must  religiously  avoid  all  duplicity  of  character,  and  pre- 
vent as  far  as  possible  such  conditions  of  the  environment  as  produce  in 
the  child  confused  or  irritable  states  of  mind.  Will  is  the  directing  force 
of  the  individual,  and  manifests  itself  alone  in  action  (inhibition  being 
but  a  form  of  action) ;  but  in  order  that  this  action  may  be  wisely  planned 
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and  properly  executed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  will  be  tempered  with 
genuine  sympathy  and  intelligent  judgment.  Strength  of  character,  as 
indicated  before,  depends  upon  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
whole  man. 

The  factor  that  has  most  to  do  with  all  voluntary  action  is  imitation. 
We  grow  to  think,  to  feel,  and  to  act  like  those  with  whom  we  have  been 
closely  associated.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  place 
before  the  child  such  lives  and  such  examples  as  we  would  have  him 
imitate.  The  mother  whose  actions  belie  her  words  may  be  ignorant  of 
the  resuh,  but  she  is  laying  the  foundation  of  duplicity  and  double  deal- 
ing in  her  child.  The  teacher  whose  words  to  the  superintendent  or 
visitor  are  such  as  to  indicate  to  the  children  that  she  is  misrepresenting 
the  truth  is  sowing  the  seed  of  falsehood  and  dishonesty  which  will  ripen 
soon  into  an  abundant  harvest.  Every  thought,  every  word,  every  move- 
ment of  the  teacher  is  weaving  itself  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  indi- 
vidual character  of  the  children.  Set  no  examples,  either  in  private  or  in 
public,  that  you  would  not  have  your  children  follow. 

Having  thus  outlined  as  requisites  of  an  ideal  character  good  healthy 
tf  umnd  body,  a  thoroly  trained  intellect,  keen  sensibility,  pure  motives,  and 
«  well-developed  will,  I  should  add  at  least  one  other  requirement — a 
hfty  ideal,  with  sympathy  and  love  for  humanity 

The  best  measurement  of  character  is  the  individuars  ideal,  but  we 
arc  not  always  safe  in  measuring  his  ideals  by  his  outward  professions,  for 
his  actions  frequently  belie  his  words,  and  the  truth  lies  deeper  and  is 
only  partially  revealed  by  the  surface  indications.  No  one's  character 
c^  be  represented  by  a  single  act,  neither  does  a  good  man  fall  thru  a 
single  temptation.  Could  we  look  closer  into  the  life,  we  should  find  that 
it  was  because  evil  thoughts  were  permitted  to  take  refuge  in  the  brain 
that  they  became  sufficiently  strong  to  work  the  ruin  of  their  master  in 
some  unguarded  moment.  Permanent  ideals  are  not  obtained  thru  mere 
^cy,  but  are  the  results  of  the  slow  processes  of  growth,  in  which  the 
experiences  of  the  individual  have  furnished  the  foundations,  and  the 
Q^ive  imagination  has  accomplished  the  rest. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  principal  material  from  which  our 
ideals  are  obtained  is  furnished  us  thru  the  lives  of  others,  whether  it  be 
^  actual  associations,  or  as  recorded  in  history,  or  sung  in  story.  From 
P^ent  to  teacher,  from  teacher  to  companion,  from  companion  to  typical 
character,  or  back  to  parent  again,  the  ideal  of  the  child  is  vibrating. 
^^Tioever,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  embodiment  of  the  child's  better  self, 
tho  possibly  unconsciously,  yet  nevertheless  truly,  is  shaping  his  future 
We  and  character. 

No  one  need  be  ashamed  of  his  position  on  any  subject  if  it  represents 
Ws  highest  ideal,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  have  it  represent  less.  He  who 
voald  succeed  dare  not  be  untrue  to  his  ideals  and.  live  a  dual  life,  and 
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neither  is  it  necessary,  if  his  ideal  be  formed  in  accordance  with  divine  har- 
mony. With  conscience  and  right  on  our  side,  why  need  we  fear  for  the 
outcome,  when  we  measure  our  strength  in  battle  with  evil  ?  If  our  ideals 
are  right,  and  our  God  be  God,  we  need  not  fail.  If  we  do  fail,  our  ideals 
must  be  wrong,  or  we  lack  force  and  are  unworthy  of  them. 

No  one  ever  dreamed  himself  into  a  noble  character ;  for  character  is 
active,  not.  passive ;  but  by  patient  and  untiring  effort  he  may  make  of 
himself  what  he  will  and  remain  secure  in  the  face  of  storm  and  of  danger. 
Would  you  overcome  a  fault,  substitute  a  higher  activity  in  its  place,  and 
guard  well  that  there  be  no  reversion  until  the  new  has  firmly  taken  the 
place  of  the  old. 

I  do  not  believe  that  God  has  'given  to  man  a  nobler  or  more  respon- 
sible calling  than  the  teacher's  profession,  but  all  labor  that  has  for  its  aim 
the  amelioration  of  mankind  is  honorable  and  worthy  of  man's  highest 
endeavors.  The  carpenter  at  his  bench,  or  the  shoemaker  with  his  last, 
may  be  serving  God  and  benefiting  mankind  as  truly  as  the  minister  in 
the  pulpit  or  the  teacher  at  his  desk.    "  By  their  fruit  ye  shall  know  them." 

Life  is  a  transition.  The  generation  that  is  has  gathered  its  inspira- 
tion from  the  generation  that  was,  and  must  give  in  turn  its  spirit  to  the 
generation  that  is  to  be.  For  the  time  being  we  hold  in  our  possession 
all  that  there  is  of  life  and  of  character,  and  we  can  offer  to  posterity  only 
what  we  possess.  To  gather,  to  conserve,  and  to  extend  the  best  thought, 
life,  and  character  of  the  present  generation  to  peoples  yet  unborn  is  the 
highest  mission  of  the  race. 


EVOLUTION  AND  ETHICS 


BY  PROFESSOR  SYDNEY  T.  SKIDMORE,  PHILADELPHIA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Every  person  normally  conditioned  has  an  abiding  faith  in  the  fact  of 
progress.  The  optimist  and  pessimist  may  differ  widely  in  interpreting 
events,  but  both  alike  believe  that  Omnipotence  walks  eternity  with 
positive  steps  and  does  not  merely  execute  a  round-dance  upon  it. 

"  I  hold  it  truth  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones. 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

Seldom,  however,  does  this  faith  shine  out  with  undimmed  ray.     There 

is  a  companion  doubt   which   arises  from  human  limitations  and,  in  a 

measure,  obscures  it : 

"  But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years, 
Or  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match, 
Or  reach  a  hand  through  time  to  catch 
The  far-off  interest  of  tears  ?  " 
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Thus  expressed  in  the  finest  form  of  poetic  art  we  have  a  matter  of 
very  common  experience  and  one  of  the  strongest  tones  in  the  murmur  of 
humanity.  We  believe  in  progress,  but  we  may  not,  alas,  enter  fully  into 
the  fact  of  it  because  its  periods  are  too  long  for  the  measure  of  our  years. 
We  give  much  attention  to  retrospects  and  know  but  little  of  forecasts, 
and  so  miss  the  meaning ;  for  nearly  all  interpretation  of  the  past  lies  in 
the  future.  But  little  relating  to  our  kind  has  filled  out  into  fully  rounded 
being,  because  our  race  is  still  very  youthful.  Its  main  history  is  yet  to 
be  written.  Its  career  is  of  the  future  and  not  of  the  past,  since  the 
bloom  of  the  cheek  does  not  more  surely  indicate  physical  youth  than 
does  the  bloom  on  the  generic  soul  of  this  faith  in  progress  indicate  that 
it  is  young  and  looking  forward  to  an  expanding  rather  than  a  con- 
tracting future. 

The  signs  all  point  one  way.     So  long  as  the  effort  is  to  transmit 

more  to  posterity  than  has  been  received  from  priority,  and  individual 

ambition  for   wealth  and  power   overrides  all  other  considerations ;  so 

long  as  justice,  equity,  and  honor  are  conjuring  terms  in  the  service  of 

anogance  or  rascality ;  so  long  as  government  is  so  crude  that  it  must  do 

the  things  for  which  it  punishes  its  subjects,  in    robbing   robbers  and 

murdering  murderers ;  so  long  as  the  nations,  like  jealous  wolves,  are 

parceling  out   among   themselves   the   cowering  flock ;   so  long  as   the 

world's  population  is  doubling  each  century,  and  almost  the   whole  of 

nature's  resources  are  still  unutilized,  we  may  fairly  believe  that  the  end 

is  very  remote.     Matters  like  the  foregoing  are  growing  pains  rather  than 

effects  of  disease,  and  indicate  rudiments  rather  than  infirmities. 

Advanced  civilization  is  along  distance  from  savagery, when  regarded 
in  one  way,  but,  as  compared  with  the  road  yet  to  be  traversed,  it  has  not 
advanced  very  far.  The  test  appears  in  its  pleasures.  Its  gratifications 
still  reach  after  trinkets,  ornaments,  odors,  sounds,  colors,  and  fantasies  of 
thought  and  form,  which  it  is  pleased  to  deify  and  adore  as  Beauty. 

The  much- discussed  "problems  of  evil"  grow  out  of  our  ability  to 
think  of  better  things  than  either  do  or  can  exist  as  uniform  reality. 
There  are  no  evil  things.  Some  things  are  better  than  others,  and  most 
things  are  better  in  ideal  than  can  appear  in  the  garb  of  material  cir- 
cumstances. 

That  there  is  a  duality  in  human  nature  is  a  matter  of  the  common- 
est understanding.  How  it  has  come  about,  and  how  the  combination  is 
to  be  interpreted  and  treated,  are  not  matters  of  such  common  agreement. 
Id  a  general  way,  and  for  purposes  of  discussion,  we  may  term  that  factor 
'^to  appears  dominant  in  animals,  animalism,  and  that  which  confers 
distinctiveness  on  the  best-developed  humanity,  humanism. 

These  form  an  inseparable  blend  in  human  nature,  and  the  tone  of 
^^  blend  depends  on  the  proportion  of  each  which  it  contains.  As 
practical  educators  we  seek  to  strengthen  the  humanism  and  make  it 
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absolute  in  the  type,  and  this  strengthening  is  what  we  term  in  this  writing 
ethical  development.  The  large  responsibility  which  rests  with  us  is  due 
to  the  fact  that-  our  lot  falls  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  race.  We  are 
co-workers  in  the  dawn  of  the  human  day,  and  view  directly  the  advan- 
cing train  of  that  ethical  Eos  which  shall  brighten  to  its  perfection.  When 
it  shall  have  reached  high  noon,  moral  development  as  a  part  of  the 
teacher's  work  must  end ;  then  will  be  the  time  for  the  teachers  to  turn 
the  race  over  into  the  hands  of  its  doctors  and  undertakers. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  either  agree,  or  agree  to  disagree,  about  the  cause 
of  these  things  in  humanity  for  which  we  now  seek  remedies.  Our  ethi- 
cal doctrines  and  practice  must  be  profoundly  modified  by  our  under- 
stanaing  of  such  cause.  Is  it  rudimentariness  or  sin  ?  Is  it  because  of 
something  that  the  Lord  has  not  yet  done  in  creation,  or  something  that 
the  devil  has  done  ?  Is  it  human  nature  ungrown  or  human  nature  in 
ruins?  I  am  compelled  to  vote  for  the  first  of  each  of  these  proposi- 
tions. Is  the  fundamental  task  of  morals  the  formation  of  human 
nature  or  its  reformation?  I  believe  that  ethical  process  is  generative  and 
not  regenerative.  All  facts  of  being  seem  to  support  this  view,  and  none 
appear  against  it.  Diminishing  qualities  of  the  savage  run  forward  into 
the  civilized,  just  as  do  those  of  the  anthropoid  into  the  anthropos.  The 
ascent  is  gradual,  and  wherever  in  the  civilizing  process  men  have 
n^erged  portions  of  themselves  into  social  pools,  these  pools  still  retain 
a  suggestiveness  of  the  former  savage  man  and  his  more  remote  ante- 
cedents, the  animal. 

One  illustration  must  suffice.  What  we  know  as  stealth  and  protect- 
ive mimicry  in  animals  becomes  cunning  in  the  savage,  and  strategy  or 
diplomacy  in  the  civilized.^  From  coarse  to  fine,  it  all  belongs  to  one 
piece,  to  which  lying,  as  a  generic  term,  aptly  applies. 

As  with  persons,  so  also  is  it  with  institutions.  We  have  laws  and 
courts  ;  but  as  the  colossal  figure  of  the  goddess  of  justice  comes  before 
us  on  the  screen,  she  seems  to  be  of  a  substance  so  shadowy  that  the  tat- 
toed  forms,  the  wild  eyes,  and  the  stolid  victims  of  impulsive  blows  appear 
wrapped  within  the  folds  of  her  gauzy  drapery. 

The  savage  autocrat  punished  his  slave  by  hurling  at  him  the  nearest 
missile.  If  the  slave  dodged  it  successfully,  his  deftness  did  much  in 
appeasing  the  royal  wrath;  but  if  he  stood  and  took  it,  he  was  stubborn 
and  stupid  ;  and,  with  us,  the  criminal  at  the  bar  who  makes  the  truthful 
plea  of  guilty  stands  much  lower  in  the  eyes  of  the  court  and  the  eyes 
of  the  world  than  does  he  who  makes  the  lying  plea  of  not  guilty,  and 
maintains  it  with  every  device  and  deception  with  which  legal  art  can 
delude  a  jury  or  becloud  testimony. 

We  have  schools  for  the  training  of  character,  and  they  are  resonant 
with  the  music  of  moral  maxims ;  but  the  movement  does  not  follow  the 
music.     There  is  too  much  primitive  instinct  in  mental  plasma  and  motor 
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fiber  for  that.  Practially  the  schools  follow  the  scheme  of  the  arena. 
hmust  be  a  wrestling  match  or  an  archaic  contest  of  some  sort  in  which 
the  powers  of  children  are  matched  against  the  wild  beasts  of  mathemat- 
ics, language,  and  science.  How  else  could  children  be  stimulated  to 
activity,  or  how  else  could  the  judges  rate  the  performance  minutely  on 
that  percentage  scale  without  which  school -keeping  could  not  be? 

If  the  moral  aptitudes  and  institutions  of  our  race  do  not  sufficiently 
affirm  generic  infancy,  the  geological  records  give  strong  affirmative  testi- 
mony on  the  same  question.  As  we  turn  over  their  stony  leaves  we  read 
that  a  few  thousand  years  have  but  little  significance  in  making  up  the 
whole  history  of  a  genus.  The  remains  of  man  are  nowhere  identified 
with  any  but  the  most  recent  formations.  Geologically  he  is  a  new- 
comer upon  the  earth,  and  his  genius  has  the  time  potentialities  of  millions 
of  years  before  it. 

Our  most  ancient  history  is  but  a  thing  of  yesterday,  yet  it  carries  us 
back  to  times  when  there  was  only  a  little  human  seed  scattered  in  wilder- 
nesses where  great  nations  now  exist.  Never  were  people  multiplying  so 
rapidly  as  at  present  (about  i  per  cent,  per  annum).  This  growth  seems 
almost  like  an  effort  of  nature  to  fill  a  vacuum ;  and  still  the  earth  is 
largely  vacant.  Our  eighty  millions  may  rise  to  six  hundred  millions 
before  the  United  States  will  become  as  densely  peopled  as  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  or  France,  and  their  increase — eight-tenths  of  i  per  cent.  p«r 
annum— shows  that  they  are  not  nearly  full.  There  is  room  enough  on  the 
earth  for  the  race  to  continue  its  numerical  increase  a  hundred  fold. 

Civilization  is  rapidly  taking  possession  of  the  world,  and  for  those 
who  will  not  accept  it  extermination  is  the  fateful  lot ;  but  civilization  is 
nothing  other  than  the  aggregated  development  of  the  power  and  signifi- 
cance of  each  human  unit. 

Turn  to  whatever  field  of  evidence  we  may,  we  find  the  same  thing 
affirmed.  Our  race  is  in  its  formative  period.  It  is  now  struggling  with 
Its  birth  limitations ;  a  new  type  of  being  is  in  process  of  creation,  of 
which  the  fike  has  never  been  seen  in  the  world,  and  concerning  which  in 
futurit)'  we  can  only  speculate.  In  this  worldwide  growth  of  civilization 
M  incessant  remodeling  affects  everything.  In  nothing  has  the  energy 
of  the  process  worked  out  to  a  finish  ;  of  nothing  does  it  seem  to  say, 
"This  is  very  good  ;**  "This  is  the  end."  Does  not  this  ceaseless  trans- 
forming mightiness  rather  affirm  in  effect,  as  it  works  toward  its  far  future 
goal,  that  nothing  that  now  is  contains  more  than  a  remote  suggestion  of 
the  finished  humanism  that  it  is  creating  ?  To  those  who  listen  it  says  : 
"^Vatch  me  while  I  work,  and  see,  as  one  creative  day  follows  another, 
now  the  ideal  of  humanism  will  appear,  and  the  predominance  of  animal- 
ism will  as  gradually  withdraw  from  the  product  until  the  perfected 
humanism  shall  display  those  definite  qualities  of  being  that  make  it  as 
(distinct  from  animalism  as  animalism  is  distinct  from  chemism ;  each 
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being  in  order  of  development  the  crown  of  the  other,  and  resting  upon 
its  brow  with  regal  significance." 

Is  not  perfection  the  ultimate  and  universal  dream,  and  can  that  per- 
fection be  any  other  than  the  focus  of  those  lines  along  which  intelligence 
and  will  are  working  thru  ethical  processes  ?  They  all  point  even  now 
to  a  being  that  shall  be  supreme  over  the  conditions  and  forces  of  nature 
within  its  sphere;  not  a  flotsam  being — mere  driftwood  of  inherencies; 
not  a  slavish  vessel  of  circumstances,  with  no  control  over  them  ;  but  a 
regnancy  that  creates  circumstances,  rules  over  material  manifestations, 
and  is  royally  immune  in  nature  from  such  assaults  and  peltings  as  the 
slave  gets  from  the  master,  but  never  the  master  from  the  slave. 

The  worst  delusion  and  enemy  of  ethical  evolution  is  the  doctrine  of 
human  degradation.  Worst,  because  it  gives  to  ethical  sway  neither  room 
nor  recognition.  It  construes  the  situation  as  holding  a  matured  divinity 
enslaved  by  animalism,  and  thru  redemption  from  its  thraldom,  by  beat- 
ing down  the  animalism,  the  nobler  nature  becomes  restored  to  power. 
That  is  the  ethical  malpractice  which  the  doctrine  of  degradation  pro- 
motes ;  but  alas !  the  nobler  nature  is  not  there,  except  rudimentally,  and 
when  developed  by  its  own  appropriate  nutrients,  it  will  reduce  the 
animalism  to  its  own  proper  and  useful  function.  This  is  the  true  process 
of  ethical  evolution,  the  development  of  the  human  over  the  animal, 
instead  of  the  coercion  of  the  animal  in  the  human. 

The  medicine  that  makes  a  sick  person  well  makes  a  well  person 
sick.  Take  up  the  teacher's  burden.  Is  it  a  thing  ethically  sick,  "born 
in  sin  and  shapen  in  iniquity,''  and  so  morally  diseased  as  to  demand 
cauteries  and  antiseptics  ?  Will  goodness  be  developed  in  it  by  an 
awakened  sense  of  its  own  badness  and  shame  ?  Will  it  be  lifted  to 
nobility  by  flattery  and  threats,  by  rewards  and  punishments  ?  Com- 
mands, threats,  punishments,  and  petting  are  suitable  in  training  dogs 
and  horses ;  as  applied  to  human  beings  such  means  are  less  successful 
than  with  animals,  because  human  beings  are  more  resourceful  in  decep- 
tion and  disobedience  than  animals.  The  animalism  of  the  human  may 
be  somewhat  ethically  improved  by  such  means,  but  its  humanism  not  a 
bit,  and  they  are  no  factors  in  ethical  evolution. 

As  the  move  is  made  from  selfishness,  and  the  despotism  that  selfish- 
ness makes  necessary,  toward  selfhood  and  the  perfect  liberty  of  law 
affirmed  by  the  sovereignty  of  each  person,  the  maxims  of  that  despotism 
must  die  and  all  that  promotes  selfhood  live  and  increase.  More  knowl- 
edge of  things  that  are  and  less  belief  in  things  that  are  not;  more 
enlightened  will,  less  darkling  wont ;  more  love  of  truth  and  less  untruth 
of  love;  more  communion  with  nature  and  less  sentimental  gush  over  it; 
more  beauty  of  holiness  and  less  holiness  of  beauty ;  more  rulership  of 
being  and  less  being  of  rulership ;  more  of  legitimate  thought  process 
and  less  hysteria  of  thought  fantasy. 
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Tnie  ethical  evolution  is  essentially  the. unfolding  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  human  as  a  principle  distinct  from  the  animalism  organi 
cally  associated  with  it ;  of  a  better  understanding  that  this  principle  has 
its  own  nutrient  elements,  which  are  known  and  properly  administered  ; 
that  as  it  grows  it  dominates  more  completely  the  type  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, and  that  the  best  road  to  the  goal  of  perfection  is  by  maximizing 
the  development  of  the  humanism  and  minimizing  to  the  utmost  practi- 
cable degree  the  criminal  treatment  of  the  animalism. 

At  some  point  in  the  future  those  who  then  live  will  know  what  our 
thoughts  were,  and  they  will  marvel  that  the  curtains  could  have  been 
drawn  so  closely  around  our  understanding.  To  them  our  ideas  of  crime 
and  sovereignty  will  appear  as  huge  dark  gnomes,  standing  together  ip 
the  far-away  -dawn  and  stretching  their  black  arms  over  a  slumbrous  earth. 

With  the  teachers  of  the  future  reposes  the  hope  of  the  remoter  future. 
Here  is  the  strange  confluence  of  animality  and  rationality,  the  former 
losing  and  the  latter  gaining  predominance  as  the  centuries  go  by.  An 
evolutionary  process  is  acting  upon  and  gradually  transforming  the  like- 
ness of  the  being  out  of  the  one  and  into  the  other.  Whose  mission  is  it 
to  keep  the  way  of  this  development  open  and  free  ?  The  teacher's.  Who 
other  than  the  teacher  will  disappoint  the  hope  and  trust  of  the  future  if 
sodden  ideas  shall  clog  and  institutional  debris  shall  dam  the  course  of 
this  river  of  life,  which  should  flow  tranquilly  between  its  banks  of 
thought,  and  water  as  it  goes  the  roots  of  those  trees  whose  ulti-mannered 
fniit  and  foliage  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  ? 

To  whom  can  we  look  for  the  operation  of  better  laws  ?  Not  to  jurists; 
for  they  have  no  deal  with  causation.  They  must  make  and  interpret 
laws  that  shall  match  actual  conditions  and  established  facts.  To  whom 
can  we  look  for  better  theologies  ?  Not  to  the  theologians ;  for  theology, 
from  an  internal  point  of  view,  is  not  susceptible  of  improvement  ^r 
re>ision.  To  whom  can  we  look  for  better  philosophies  ?  Not  to  the 
expounders  of  philosophy ;  for  they  deliver  their  messages  to  the  world, 
and  the  world  does  not  understand  them,  and  the  world  says  to  them  : 
"Go up,  you  bald  heads ! " 

These  things  are  only  possible  to  the  teachers,  who  meet  the  coming 
generations  at  the  threshold  of  the  world  and  lead  them  into  its  habita- 
tions. If  they  know  no  better  principles  of  government  than  can  be 
gathered  from  legislatures  and  courts  and  old-fashioned  concepts  of  sov- 
ereignty,  and  if  they  can  devise  no  better  incentives  than  are  presented 
'D  the  swinish  scrambling  of  the  world  for  personal  advantage,  they  are 
neither  priests  nor  priestesses  of  ethical  evolution.  If,  still  lower,  with 
recreant  selfishness  and  unworthy  ambition  they  urge  their  charges  along 
such  ways  and  to  such  ends  as  will  attract  to  themselves  the  greatest 
approbation  of  unskilled  or  thoughtless  patrons,  be  they  school  officers 
or  parents,  such  vassals  and  patrons  are  worthy  of    each   other ;    they 
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create  each  other,  and  surround  the  holiest  places  of  education  with  thei; 
miserable  kennel  of  animality. 

It  is  the  right  and  the  opportunity  of  teachers  to  know  what  non< 
others  can  have  the  chance  to  know.  Experience  in  the  profession  gives  t< 
them,  or  ought  to  do  so,  keys  to  ethical  problems  that  are  withheld  Iron 
all  others.  Whatever  is  truest  and  best  in  the  organic  relations  of  humai 
beings  th^  schools  are  in  a  position  to  discover  and  put  in  practice,  an( 
the  profusion  should  maintain  that  steady,  resistless  power  of  exper 
knowledge  in  ethics  which  alone  can  face  and  bear  down  the  condition 
and  vagaries  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  no  scheme  or  doctrine 
of  moral  government  that  has  the  right  to  withstand  the  deductions  o 
pedagogical  science. 

It  may  well  be  said  by  others,  "  We  are  confronted  with  conditions 
not  theories,  and  so  we  must  act;**  but  it  is  not  well  for  that  to  be  said  b] 
any  in  the  one  profession  whose  business  it  is  to  mold  humanity  anc 
create  conditions.  As  well  might  soldiers  say :  "  We  are  confronted  b] 
armed  men,  and  so  we  must  retreat.**  To  submit  tamely  to  conditions 
and  not  strive  to  rule  them  by  righteous  reason,  is  to  be  an  animal 
straight  out  and  out.  Suppose  Columbus  had  said:  "I  have  to  deal  witl 
a  condition,  not  a  theory.**  Suppose  Galileo  had  said  it.  Suppose  th< 
men  of  '76  had  said  it.  Leave  that  to  be  said  by  those  who  work  by  th< 
hour  and  watch  the  clock. 

This  is  addressed  earnestly  and  feelingly  to  those  who  have  now,  01 
will  have,  some  part  in  making  the  issues  of  the  future.  The  quality  o 
'what  such  will  do  will  be  determined  by  the  quality  of  their  theory  anc 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  work  to  its  lines.  What  may  be  affectec 
quantitatively  is  another  matter ;  that,  of  course,  is  subject  to  conditions 
For  which  of  these  is  the  ambition  set  ?  Is  it  for  quality  ?  The  face: 
o4  such  are  fixed  toward  the  glorious  gates  of  ethical  day.  Is  it  for  quan 
tity?  They  have  turned  to  their  muck-rakes  and  their  gauds  —  they  ar< 
only  commercial  ipaterial,  so  much  for  so  much ;  it  is  quality  alone  tha 
advances  evolution  and  crowns  all  sublimities. 

To  develop  superior  quality  there  must  be  a  theory  to  work  by  and  t< 
live  by.  It  must  cover  the  essentials  of  being,  and  rest  so  directly  anc 
truthfully  on  the  facts  of  being  that  it  never  loses  its  identity,  howeve 
much  it  may  grow  or  become  modified.  A  properly  held  theory  is  on< 
that  best  interprets  and  unifies  the  products  of  experience  with  the  pro 
cesses  of  reason  and  continually  leads  to  more  knowledge.  In  it  tha 
which  is  possible  and  that  which  is  righteous  meet  together  and  set  fortl 
.  the  best  thing  in  act,  so  that  righteousness  is  not  everlastingly  helciunde 
the  hoofs  of  those  brutal  dynamics  which  work  only  for  present  advan 
tage.  It  rises  in  absolute  purity  out  of  that  to  which  it  pertains,  and  \\ 
uncorrupted  by  the  exhalations  of  irrelevant  things  far  gone  into  dec:ay 
but  still  sending  their  effluvia  up  into  human  brains. 
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To  those  who  are  shaping  theory  concerning  "  evil "  and  its  remedies 
the  principal  points  of  this  paper  are  offered  for  consideration  : 

1.  We  rise  in  the  scale  of  ethical  being  on  stepping-stones  within  our- 
selves, and  not  by  climbing  over  others. 

2.  Evil  has  no  positive  reality.  The  present  is  the  early  dawn  of  the 
human  day.  The  true  human  type  is  largely  undeveloped,  and  its 
imperfections, are  phases  of  a  rudimental  condition. 

3-  The  genus  is  emerging  from  animalism,  from  which  it  is  distinct 
by  reason  of  its  intellectual  supremacy  over  material  conditions, 
antl  the  degree  of  its  emergence  is  measured  by  the  development  of  this 
supremacy. 

4.  This  development  is  promoted  by  all  that  promotes  selfhood,  as 
sclMllumination,  self-respect,  self-responsibility,  self-control,  and  self- 
directiveness ;  and  it  is  hindered  by  applying  to  humanism  that  which 
fitly  applies  only  to  animalism,  as  the  despotic  assertiveness  of  external 
master)',  humiliation,  pain,  penalty,  fear,  and  favor. 

5.  The  teaching  profession  is  the  trustee  of  this  evolution  and  should 
be  the  high  expert  commission  of  the  world  for  framing  its  jnoral  codes. 
It  should  be  guided  by  what  it  finds  directly  in  the  ever-present  problem, 
and  be  in  no  degree  subject  to  prejudices,  traditions,  dogmas,  or  deceitful 
interpretations  that  ignorance  has  given  to  human  nature.  In  this  sphere 
its  peculiar  mission  is  to  originate  and  set  forth  the  latest,  best,  and  most 
saving  gifts  of  intelligence  to  the  world. 
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BY  R.  H.  WEBSTER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Allegiance  to  learning  and  citizenship  impels  to  this  discussion.  We 
need  the  college  to  connect  the  present  with  the  past.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  full  and  complete  existence  for  the  individual,  or  for  the  state, 
if  that  existence  does  not  join  itself  to  the  whole  life  of  humanity.  For 
us  ancestry  has  labored.  Solemn  and  inspiring  it  is  to  review  the 
P^;  to  trace  the  progress  and  development  of  that  knowledge  which  we 
^ave  inherited ;  to  see  how,  thru  passing  centuries,  the  noblest  intel- 
lects were  laboring  in  the  mines  of  thought,  that  we  might  stand  upon  a 
vantage-ground  and  become  the  heirs  of  treasures  which  were  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  strivings. 

Could  modern  civilization  afford  to  be  deprived  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
learning  and  culture  of  the  past  ?  "  When  ancient  opinions  and  rules  of 
life  arc  taken  away,  the  loss  cannot  be  estimated.  From  that  moment 
•e  have  no  compass  to  direct  us ;  nor  can  we  know  distinctly  to  what 
port  to  steer."     Lost  are  the  influences  of  the  illustrious  dead,  the  heroic 
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deeds  that  kindle  and  feed  the  flame  of  valor  and  self-devotion,  the 
quickening  and  instructive  annals  of  history,  the  songs  of  the  bards,  the 
teachings  of  philosophy  wrestling  with  the  great  questions  of  truth,  and 
the  painful,  resolute  steps  of  discoverers  leading  the  ages  after  them  up 
sunlit  heights  of  science.  But  the  guardianship  and  transmission  of  this 
dowry  of  the  past  are  in  the  hands  of  the  world's  scholars  as  trustees  for 
mankind.  The  halls  of  liberal  culture  open  backward  into  galleries  of 
antiquity  and  onward  into  the  life  of  the  present,  giving  to  the  exploring 
eye,  beneath  their  arches,  the  long  vista  of  the  progress  of  the  race. 

We  request  no  undue  homage  for  the  wisdom  of  the  elders ;  but  more 
reverence  for  the  ancients  would  benefit  us  in  our  personal  and  national 
development.  It  is  needed  to  correct  that  flippant  self-sufficiency  that 
tinges  with  arrogance  our  confident  and  often  vain  American  energy,  and 
the  smattering  of  universal  knowledge  that  conceives  it  has  nothing  to 
learn. 

We  need  the  college  and  the  college  man  in  alliance  with  the  life  of 
the  state,  for  the  security  and  honor  of  republican  principles.  We  believe 
in  a  government,  not  of  despotic  force,  nor  of  kings  enthroned  by  divine 
right,  nor  of  privileged  classes ;  but  in  government  of  equal  laws  framed 
by  popular  will,  defining  and  guarding  popular  rights,  administered  by 
representatives  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  Despotism  can  maintain 
itself  only  in  the  unreasoning  debasement  of  its  subjects.  Ignorance 
supports  iniquitous  and  oppressive  political  systems.  These  are  familiar 
sayings,  yet  they  demand  continued  and  emphatic  iteration.  Popular 
education  inspired  by  the  college  and  college-bred  man  is  the  one  invin- 
cible foe  of  special  privilege  and  political  absolutism.  It  is  a  liberator 
freeing  thought  and  inquiry. 

Liberal  culture  does  not  merely  proclaim  republican  Equality,  but 
works  out  the  practical  elevation  of  the  lowly.  It  lets  down  a  ladder  to 
the  very  lowest  grade  of  social  life  on  which  the  humblest  may  climb  to 
the  highest.  New  men  are  ever  rising  out  of  the  stern  schools  of  want 
and  hardship  to  the  charge  of  great  enterprises  and  to  tasks  of  public  life. 
This  is  the  promotion  of  the  only  true  aristocracy  —  the  peerage  of  intel- 
lect. 

It  is  true  that  the  ambitious  demagog  is  created  where  the  many  are 
stimulated  by  uncontrolled  aspirations  and  the  prizes  of  advancement. 
And  in  opposing  this  class  the  greatest  service  of  the  scholar  is  needed  to 
indicate  the  councils  of  reason,  to  thrust  and  destroy  the  cunning  sophis- 
try set  forth,  with  the  sword  of  experience  and  logic.  The  demagog 
finds  no  comfort  save  with  those  whom  he  can  deceive  and  beguile.  Self- 
government  with  us  is  a  government  of  a  nation  of  readers,  thinkers,  and 
debaters. 

Patriotism. —  Fear  is  often  expressed  that  the  scholar  and  the  college 
cannot  be  relied  on  in  the  supreme  stress  of  some  great  crisis  to  furnish 
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the  military  arm  to  defend  the  republic  against  the  weapons  of  war.  "  We 
arc  not  enfeebled  by  philosophy."  These  words  of  the  great  Athenian 
commander  and  orator  are  as  true  today  as  when  he  uttered  them.  When 
the  clarion  has  sounded  "  to  arms  "  in  the  republic,  among  all  the  clear- 
brained  and  strong-limbed  that  rose  at  the  call  none  have  given  a  more 
jubilant  response  or  rendered  more  valiant  service  than  the  scholars  of 
our  nation,  both  within  and  without  our  peaceful  academic  shades.  No 
question  can  now  be  raised  concerning  the  alliance  of  letters  with  loy- 
alty and  courage,  for  our  college  halls  are  hung  with  laurels  of  valor,  the 
honor  of  heroes  whose  blood  crimsoned  battlefields  for  union,  liberty, 
and  national  glory. 

Another  office  of  the  college  in  its  influence  upon  the  state  is  to  cor- 
rect the  tendency  to  materialism,  against  which  all  communities  have  to 
guard.    In  the  daily  grind  of  life,  this  tendency  appears  inseparable  from 
our  tasks,  and  it  is  difficult  to  wing  our  minds  above  material  interests  or 
to  cultivate  ideals.     Material  interests  must  be  and  should  be  fostered, 
and  the  capabilities  of  a  people  should  be  tried  to  the  utmost  in  furnish- 
ing wealth,  not  only  for  the  bodily  comfort  of  all  individuals,  but  for  the 
adornment  of  science  and  art.     But  it  is  the  function  of  the  college  and 
the  scholar  to  direct  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  this  wealth  into  chan- 
nels for  the  exaltation  of  mankind,  to  arrest  the  tendency  to  employ  it 
for  merely  sensual  gratification   leading   to  vice  and  decay.     Material 
prosperity  should  be  the  handmaid  of  refinement,  the  promoter  of  intel- 
lectual ideals.     The  very  presence  of  an  institution  of  learning  suggests 
other  than  purely  material  interests.     It  declares  man's  higher  needs  and 
more  exalted  capacities.     From  the  vantage  of  its  dome  the  outlook  is 
^der  over  the  domain  of  man's  being.     Within  its  walls  are  the  books  of 
knowledge.     Art  is  wooed  as  a  mistress  ;  statues  leap  forth  from  marble, 
and  life  looks  from  canvas.     Tuneful  hands  take  the  lyre,  poets  sing,  and 
literature  is  born. 

The  college  is  thus  the  court  of  the  ideal.    Under  its  shadow  material 
life  is  exalted  to  the  higher  nobility  of  serving  truth  and  right. 

In  the  needs  of  practical  life  the  scholar  must  continue  to  occupy  a 

position  of  growing  importance.     The  ideal  leads  the  practical  ;  men  of 

thought  go  before  men  of  action  ;  the  scholar  is  the  older  partner  of  the 

^ftsman,  furnishing  him  his  tools  and  supplying  his  models.     All  the 

triumphs  of  human  progress,  all  the  increments  of  practical  growth,  are  in 

the  inspiration  of  ideals.    The  signal  triumphs  of  man  over  matter  during 

tbe  last  fifty  years  are  but  the  results  of  the  patient  toil  of  the  scholar. 

The  expansion  of  the  college  curriculum   from  the  traditional  classic 

<^ourse  to  embrace  every  department  of  human  activity  and  science  has 

resulted  in  those  splendid  achievements  of  naval  architecture,  of  civil* 

DJcchanical,  and  electrical  engineering,  that  make  the  closing  century  the 

grandest  epoch  of  the  world.     The  noblest  practical  growth  of  the  state, 
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its  truest  wealth,  and  its  fairest  honor  are  not  only  conditioned  upon,  but 
identical  with,  its  highest  intellectual  advancement. 

The  duty  of  the  scholar  in  aiding  to  maintain  the  permanent,  peace- 
ful, yet  progressive  order  of  society  is  most  imperative.  The  scholar 
craves  a  quiet  atmosphere.  The  college  demands  a  settled  public  tran- 
quillity, and  therefore  for  its  own  sake  favors  peace  and  public  composure, 
that  its  morning  and  evening  bells  may  ring  clear  on  the  quiet  air.  It, 
therefore,  asks  for  restful  times,  and  seeks  to  insure  settled  civil  order 
and  the  steadfastness  of  the  state.     And  what  it  asks  it  helps  to  give. 

When  intelligence  is  diffused,  revolutionary  thoughts  may  be  started, 
but  they  have  to  be  canvassed.  In  an  enlightened  community  each  indi- 
vidual feels  competent  to  ask  questions  and  try  issues.  Appeals  must 
be  to  reason,  not  to  passion.  All  public  measures  are  put  6n  trial  by 
scholars. 

The  necessity  of  the  college  and  its  product — scholars — has  thus 
far  been  indicated  in  our  discussion.  Attention  will  now  be  briefly 
directed  to  the  duty  of  the  scholar  to  the  state. 

Probably  there  never  was  an  age  so  crowded  with  thought,  emotion, 
sentiment,  purpose,  and  utterance  as  the  present ;  and  never  an  age  that 
called  so  solemnly  for  teachers  of  right  thought,  noble  purpose,  and  wise 
and  temperate  Speech. 

The  patient  toil  of  the  student  in  his  laboratory  has  resulted  in  signal 
triumphs  of  human  genius ;  of  splendid  achievements  in  subduing  the 
elements  and  compelling  the  powers  of  nature  to  work  for  man.  The 
ocean  waves,  the  mountain  streams,  even  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the 
forceful  combinations  of  the  elements,  are  being  harnessed  to  toil  for 
man  in  perfecting  the  earth  for  his  occupation. 

Rapid  transit  is  erasing  state  and  even  international  boundaries,  and 
reducing  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  a  commonwealth.  The  struggle  for 
existence,  as  experienced  in  material  competition,  is  leveling  mankind  in 
social  and  economic  life.  The  people  of  America,  who  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  comforts  resulting  from  well-remunerated  toil,  are  feeling  the 
pressure  of  competition  with  the  underfed  millions  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Discontent  is  prevalent,  and  is  finding  expression  in  outbreaks  against 
organized  government  and  existing  social  states.  Obligations  to  the 
studious  have  been  most  gratefully  acknowledged.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  given  to  the  support  of  the  college,  and  the  people  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  it  shall  engage  in  the  solution  of  the  grave  social 
problems  of  the  hour. 

It  has  been  charged  that  schoolmen  are  either  indifferent  to  all  move- 
ments toward  social  amelioration  or  regard  them  with  a  cold,  critical  eye, 
and  consider  themselves  as  mere  spectators  in  the  drama  of  human  strife 
and  suffering.  It  is  alleged,  and  with  some  cause,  that  this  attitude  is 
due  either  to  lack  of  instruction  in  these  vital  questions  or  to  the  manner 
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in  which  they  are  often  treated  in  the  class-rooms  of  our  colleges  and 
universities.     It  does  seem,  at  times,  as  tho  the  scholar*s  path  is  narrow- 
ing as  he  advances.     As  the  world  enlarges,  the  student  should  broaden 
with  the  rest.     He  should  grow  to  the  size  of  a  statesman,  and  not  shrink 
to  the  stature  of  a  critic.     Scholarship  is  weakened  unless- united  with 
charity  and  sense.     The  need  of  the  hour  is  the  correction  of  political, 
social,  and  ethical   errors  that  are  being  advanced  continually,  and  the 
aaive  aid  of  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  attempt  and  effect  it.     If 
a  plague  is  raging,  the  call  is  not  for  one  to  tell  how  it  could  have  been 
prevented,  but  for  help  to  stamp  it  out.     One  fighter  on  the  spot  is 
worth  a  hundred  critics  at  a  distance.     It  is  the  great  duty  of  scholars  to 
throw  themselves  into   the  midst  of   social  movements  with  the  same 
energy  and  persistence  with  which  they  pursue  intellectual  ends.     The 
students  of  this  age  have  grand  opportunities  for  good.     They  are  pos- 
sessed of  trained  mental  powers  to  discern,  and  the  critical  judgment  to 
lead.    Every  scholar  should  enter  politics,  not  for  personal  preferment, 
but  for  the  public  weal.     His  views  of  men  and  affairs  would  be  modified, 
his  charities  broadened,  while  the  gain  to  the  commonwealth  would  be  sub- 
stantial and  permanent.  There  are  abuses  to  be  corrected ;  nothing  will  cor- 
rea  them  but  intelligent  .work.  Jt  is  unfortunate  that  the  schoolman  lacks 
the  enthusiasm  to  place  himself  foremost  in  the  field  of  action.     Enthusi- 
asm and  intelligence  are  irresistible.     The  scholar  must  not  allow  him- 
self to  become  a  pessimist.     He  should  not  only  consider  what  education 
has  done,  what  educators  have  accomplished,  but  be  ever  mindful  of  his 
possibilities.     With  the  power  of  the  educator  should  be  associated  the 
duty  of  the  citizen,  a  duty  that  demands  a  more  patient  and  thoughtful 
MQbition  than  the  unschooled  possess  —  a  duty  to  plow  for  others  to  sow ; 
to  sow  for  other  hands  to  reap.     Thus  will  the  representatives  of  our 
schools  and  colleges  league  the  state  with  the  ultimate  issues  of  human 
progress. 


GROWTH  OF  CONFIDENCE  BETWEEN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

AND  COLLEGES 


BY  R.  B.  FULTON,  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  theories  of  co-ordination. 
Of  college- entrance  requirements,  as  they  are  or  ought  to  be.  On  each 
of  these  topics  every  member  of  the  Departments  of  Higher  and  Second- 
^  Education,  if  not  every  member  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, is  presumed  to  "hold  views,"  which,  of  course,  depend  largely  upon 
his  standpoint,  his  experience,  and  his  personal  equation.  Your  speaker 
^11  firmly  hold  himself  back  from  a  theme  so  prolific  of  discussion  as 
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co-ordination,  even  if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  invoke  that  spirit  of  altruism 
which  finds  its  broadest  expression  in  the  terse  colloquial  phrase,  "There 
are  others." 

Even  laymen  know  how  interesting,  exciting,  and  debatable  a  theme 
could  readily  be  found  in  this  field.  Those  really  interested  in  such  mat- 
ters are  invited  to  attend  this  afternoon's  joint  session  of  the  Departments 
of  Higher  and  Secondary  Education,  in  which  the  elaborate  report  of  the 
special  committee  on  college-entrance  requirements,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  A.  F.  Nightingale  is  chairman,  will  be  under  consideration, 
and  will  present  the  maturest  thought  of  American  educators  along  these 
lines. 

No  American  ever  studied  more  enthusiastically,  or  discussed  more 
earnestly,  educational  problems  and  policies  than  did  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Probably  more  of  his  untiring  energy  and  vast  intellectual  power  was 
spent  in  this  direction  than  in  any  other.  We  find  him  as  early  as  1779 
drawing  plans  for  a  system  of  general  education  in  Virginia.  In  these 
his  first  plans  it  was  proposed  that  the  details  of  even  elementary  educa- 
tion thruout  the  state  should  be  directed  by  a  central  power,  the  faculty 
of  William  and  Mary  College.  Only  in  his  later  years  was  he  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  institution,  unless  controlled  entirely  by  the  state,  could 
fully  meet  its  demands  for  higher  education.  Even  William  and  Mary 
College  had  inherited  too  much  of  ecclesiasticism  to  be  the  agent  of  the 
state. 

In  his  original  plans  Jefferson  proposed  to  connect  the  three  great 
branches  of  education,  the  primary,  the  secondary,  and  the  higher. 

In  this  system,  by  a  process  of  selection  of  the  fittest,  the  more  highly 
endowed  and  intelligent  children  of  the  people  were  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  the  highest  education  the  state  could  afford,  and  at 
the  public  expense.  "  For  more  than  forty  years  his  mind  moved  along 
these  three  lines  of  institutional  reform  for  his  state :  (i)  subdivision  of 
counties  into  hundreds,  wards,  or  townships,  based  upon  militia  districts, 
which  should  beco^ie  school  districts ;  (2)  grammar  schools,  classical 
academies,  or  local  colleges ;  (3)  a  state  university." 

Of  these  three  Mr.  Jefferson  held  that  the  first  and  the  third,  the 
common  schools  and  the  university,  were  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  state  and  required  the  highest  legislative  care.  The  second,  the 
classical  academies,  could  be  left  with  greater  safety,  he  thought,  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  philanthropy. 

In  1823  he  writes :  "Were  it  necessary  to  give  up  either  the  primaries 
or  the  university,  I  would  rather  abandon  the  latter,  because  it  is  safer  to 
have  a  whole  people  respectably  enlightened  than  a  few  in  a  high  state 
of  science  and  the  many  in  ignorance.  This  last  is  the  most  dangerous 
state  in  which  a  nation  can  be.  The  nations  and  governments  of  Europe 
are  so  many  proofs  of  it." 
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Realizing  thus  in  the  first  years  of  this  century,  as  fully  as  many  do  at 
its  close,  the  importance  of  co-operation  in  the  three  parts  which  make  a 
complete  system  of  education  in  any  commonwealth,  and  working  for  the 
full  establishment  of  such  a  system  in  Virginia,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  did  thru- 
out  forty  years  of  his  life,  he  was  compelled  at  the  last  unwillingly  to  adapt 
bis  theories  to  actual  conditions  and  to  the  laws  that  have  ever  controlled 
educational  forces.  Tho  holding  the  notion  that  elementary  education  was 
more  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  state  than  was  university  education,  he  was 
ne\-crtheless  compelled  to  what  seemed  a  paradoxical  course,  and  yet  was 
the  very  course  which  development  in  education  has  followed  thruout  all 
history.  At  the  last  he  was  led  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  building 
of  that  crowning  glory  of  his  life  and  of  the  state,  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  work  and  influence  of  this  institution  have  permeated  every 
hamlet  in  the  state,  and  thus  are  hastening  the  full  realization  of  his  wider 
hopes. 

What  Jefferson  planned  to  be  accomplished  by  legislative  co-ordina- 
tion, voluntary  and  hearty  co-operation  is  now  largely  securing  in  many 
states. 

This  co-operation  is  having  the  largest  practical  test  under  the  well- 
kno^Ti  system  of  accrediting  schools,  as  now  practiced  by  a  majority  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  westward. 

The  fact  that  more  than  one  hundred  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  have  each  within  the  last  ten  years  entered  into  a  formal 
alliance  with  from  ten  to  more  than  one  hundred  high  schools  each, 
represents  an  educational  movement  of  extent  too  great  ^to  be  ephemeral. 
It  is  an  evolution,  and  can  never  lead  back  to  former  conditions.  If 
present  plans  and  results  are  unsatisfactory,  out  of  these  something  new 
and  something  better  will  be  developed. 

Naturally  the  state  universities  have  been  foremost  among  the  higher 
institutions  in  this  movement,  and  the  public  high  schools  make  up  the 
large  majority  of  the  accredited  schools  in  all  the  states. 

The  extent  of  this  co-operation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  deservedly  honored  in  having  first  achieved  a  plan  that 
yields  satisfactory  results,  has  now  two  hundred  upon  its  list  of  formally 
accredited  schools.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  reported  last  year  137; 
the  University  of  Indiana,  123;  the  University  of  Nebraska,  71;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  53 ;  the  University  of  Tennessee,  45 ;  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  43 ;  South  Carolina  College,  36 ;  the  University  of 
Alabama,  29;  the  University  of  Colorado,  23;  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  22;  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  22  ;  West  Virginia  Univer- 
^ty,  13;  the  University  of  Washington,  11;  Tulane  University,  10;  the 
University  of  Missouri,  70 ;  the  University  of  Illinois,  135  ;  the  University 
of  California,  over  67;  Lake  Forest  University,  35;  the  University  of 
^sas,  128;  the  University  of  Iowa,  146. 
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Besides  the  institutions  above  named,  the  following  have  each  a  well 
organized  system  of  co-operation  with  preparatory  schools,  most  of  whic 
are  public  high  schools  :  University  of  North  Carolina,  University  c 
Pennsylvania,  University  of  Vermont,  University  of  Utah,  Ohio  Stat 
University,  Cornell  University,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Un 
versity  of  Texas,  University  of  Nashville,  and  Vanderbilt  University. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  but  few  institutions  claiming  to  stand  fc 
higher  learning,  and  having  any  entrance  requirements,  dared  to  risk  th 
charge  of  educational  heterodoxy  by  admitting  students  without  formz 
examination. 

The  writer  will  ever  vividly  remember  his  first  experience  with  college 
entrance  examinations.  In  one  of  the  years  immediately  succeeding  th 
Civil  War,  with  other  unfortunate  novices,  he  was  ushered  into  the  presenc 
of  a  college  professor  of  mathematics,  a  graduate  of  th^  United  State 
Military  Academy,  an  ex-confederate  soldier  and  general.  Mercilessl 
were  plied  questions  apparently  intended  to  allow  the  survival  of  nor 
but  the  fittest.  The  group  of  would-be  sophomores  were  held  in  suspens 
as  to  their  fate  until  the  next  day,  tho  everyone  was  conscious  of  havin 
been  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  and  of  having,  for  this  or  other  moi 
serious  cause,  given  absolutely  no  proof  of  mathematical  attainment 
When  again  in  the  presence  of  the  military  professor  to  learn  our  fat 
the  procedure  took  a  new  and  patriotic  turn.  Those  who  had  served  j 
confederate  soldiers  were  admitted  Without  condition.  Those  who  f( 
any  cause  had  not  seen  such  service  were  required  to  enter  a  lower  clas 
and  make  up  all  deficiencies. 

Can  it  be  shown  that  the  majority  of  college-entrance  examinations  \ 
now  held  give  any  better  classification  of  students  as  to  power  t 
accomplish  the  college  curriculum  than  did  this  arbitrary  and  patriot 
scheme  ?  On  the  other  hand,  can  the  modern  system  of  admission  1 
college  on  certificate  from  accredited  schools  accomplish  the  desired  en 
by  admitting  only  those  who  are  able  to  do  successfully  the  college  work 

The  effort  to  secure  with  certainty  this  result  has  led  to  a  lar^ 
diversity  of  plans  for  the  more  confidential  or  official  connection  of  scho' 
and  college.  State  supervision  or  regulation  of  high-school  wor 
whether  organized  as  in  New  York,  or  Indiana,  or  Michigan,  can  do  mu< 
toward  keeping  up  a  fa'ir  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  schools  withoi 
necessarily  drawing  colleges  and  schools  closer  together  in  friendly  inte 
est.  This  friendly  interest,  the  very  basis  of  confidence  and  effecti^ 
co-operation,  can  only  thrive  on  mutual  acquaintance — an  acquaintan< 
that  shall  thoroly  inform  the  school  as  to  the  progress  and  power  neede 
by  the  student  who  aspires  to  work  thru  a  college  course,  and  shall  gi^ 
the  college  assurance  that  the  certified  freshman  has  this  power. 

"Supervision  '*  is  a  term,  more  or  less  acceptable,  by  which  the  functic 
of  the  university  in  this  relationship  is  frequently  designated.     It  is 
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term,  however,  which  does  not  attract  a  considerable  number  of  school 
superintendents  who  magnify  the  office  of  the  high  school  apart  from  its 
function  in  preparing  students  for  college.  And  yet  a  certain  amount  of 
supervision  and  work  of  organization  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  any 
efficiency  is  to  be  secured. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  supervision  or  directing  power  of 
the  higher  institution  is  exercised  thru  the  personal  visitation  of  its  pro- 
fessors. Ordinarily  this  has  proved  to  be  the  simplest,  the  most  direct, 
and  the  best  method. 

Besides  the  official  work  of  the  professor  who  thus  visits  a  distant 
high  school,  there  are  valuable  concomitant  benefits  belonging  to  this 
s\'stem.  University  professors  always  learn  something  worth  knowing 
when  they  wander  outside  of  college  walls  during  term  time,  and  especially 
when  they  visit  outlying  communities  as  the  earnest  apostles  of  higher 
education.  These  communities  also  can,  thru  their  influence,  often  be 
helped  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  all  thoro  educational  work. 

Recently  the  employment  of  special  high-school  inspectors  has  been 
tried  with  much  satisfaction  by  the  Universities  of  Missouri,  of  Nebraska, 
of  Illinois,  of  Minnesota,  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  Kansas ;  and  this  plan  is 
being  undertaken  in  several  other  states  where  the  large  number  of 
sdools  on  the  list  renders  visitation  by  members  of  the  university  faculty 
almost  impracticable.  It  remains  to  be  proven  that  this  newer  plan,  not 
yet  fully  tested  under  all  conditions,  will  be  altogether  as  fruitful  in 
cordial  good  will,  clear  understanding,  and  hearty  interest  as  inspection 
by  university  professors.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  advantage  that 
comes  naturally  from  personal  intercourse  between  those  who  represent 
the  school  and  those  who  represent  the  college.  Co-ordination  may  be 
arranged  on  paper.  Co-operation  requires  a  degree  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm  which  only  personal  contact  can  fully  develop.  However 
perfect  the  scheme  or  plan  of  co-ordination  which  may  be  adopted,  its 
perfection  is  that  of  a  machine.  The  energy  of  a  motor,  and  the  direction 
of  intelligence,  must  come  in  before  results  that  are  valuable  can  be 
^ught. 

While  the  state  universities  have  been  foremost  among  the  higher 
institutions  in  encouraging  and  aiding  public  and  other  high  schools  to 
properly  fit  pupils  for  college  work,  the  state  universities  have  neither 
^Qght  nor  acquired  any  exclusive  claim  upon  all  the  students  thus  pre- 
pared. Whatever  of  educational  uplift  or  advantage  may  result  belongs 
^ike  to  every  college  or  university  that  aims  at  thoro  work. 

But  what  is  there  of  real  advantage  in  the  system  of  accrediting  high 
sdiools  and  receiving  into  college  classes  pupils  upon  certificate  without 
examination  ?  When  a  school  has  been  duly  inspected,  a  report  made, 
*nd  a  vote  taken  which  places  it  upon  the  honored  list,  has  anything 
fflorebccn  accomplished  for  the  school  than  would  have  resulted  if  the 
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college  had  expressed  its  good  will  by  adopting  complimentary  resolu 
tions  regarding  the  school,  or  by  conferring  the  honorary  degree  o 
doctor  of  laws  upon  the  principal  ?  Have  the  colleges  and  universitie 
received  benefit  proportionate  to  their  efforts  to  attain  higher  standard 
in  their  work,  and  to  reach  larger  numbers  ? 

With  the  purpose  of  finding  correct  answers  to  questions  such  a 
these,  a  few  months  ago  the  writer  made  inquiries,  by  correspondence,  c 
the  presidents  of  the  state  and  other  universities  which  have  had  larges 
experience  with  the  system.  Replies  received  from  most  of  the  insti 
tutions  addressed  show,  practically  with  unanimity,  that  from  the  colleg 
standpoint  the  following  conclusions  are  well  founded : 

1.  The  universities  regard  co-ordination  of  some  sort  with  institution 
of  higher  learning  as  giving  valuable  prestige  to  any  ambitious  higl 
school. 

2.  Wherever  co-ordination  has  been  made  in  any  form,  under  con 
ditions  involving  careful  inspection  and  close  supervision,  hearty  mutua 
confidence  and  co-operation  have  surely  followed,  resulting  in  bette 
preparation  of  students  for  college  and  an  increase  in  the  numbers  enter 
ing  college. 

3.  The  working  of  the  system  has  proven  in  many  cases  to  be  th 
very  best  practical  means  for  spreading  the  university  beyond  its  owi 
walls — a  most  profitable  kind  of  "university  extension." 

Some  universities  have  been  quite  chary  and  cautious  in  bestowing 
their  confidence  upon  high  schools,  placing  a  very  considerable  burdei 
of  proof  upon  even  the  most  favored  schools,  and  evidently  inclining  stil 
to  the  policy  of  examining  all  applicants  for  admission.  Other  institution 
have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  throwing  wide  open  their  doors  an< 
offering  to  admit  the  graduates  of  any  high  school  that  has  credit  any 
where.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  to  the  institutions  in  neither  of  thes 
groups  has  come  that  hearty  spirit  of  co-operation,  based  upon  intelligen 
appreciation  of  merit,  which  alone  can  produce  satisfactory  results. 

Recently  other  letters  of  inquiry  have  been  sent  to  the  accreditee 
high  schools  in  twenty- five  states  where  the  system  of  accrediting  is  mos 
in  vogue.  These  inquiries  were  intended  to  elicit  frank  criticism  by  th 
high-school  principals  of  the  methods  used  to  secure  co-operation  an< 
the  results  achieved  in  the  various  states.  Replies  have  been  receivec 
from  over  three  hundred  principals  of  high  schools  in  the  twenty-fivi 
states,  most  of  these  representing  public  high  schools.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  the  replies  declare  distinctly  that  the  system  of  co-operation  in  use  ha 
led  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  entering  college  from  th' 
several  schools;  that  it  has  a  marked  effect  in  stimulating  pupils  in  thei 
high -school  work,  and  that  the  policy  has  proven  of  special  advantage  t< 
the  general  cause  of  education  in  the  community.  Eight  per  cent,  of  tb 
replies    emphatically   state   that   njD   such    favorable   results   have   beei 
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achieved  within  the  experience  of  the  school  reporting.  Twelve  per  cent, 
consider  the  general  outcome  to  be  of  doubtful  value. 

From  the  states  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, and  Wisconsin  large  numbers  of  replies  have  been  received,  and 
the  writers  are  practically  unanimous  in  claiming  the  very  best  results. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  are  the  states  in  which  co-operation  is 
the  most  hearty  and  supervision  apparently  the  most  rigid.  Many  prin- 
cipals urge  the  importance  of  more  careful  supervision,  and  more  rigid 
exclusion  from  the  lists,  of  those  schools  which  fail  to  sht)w  satisfactory 
work. 

Prominent  criticisms  coming  from  the  high  schools  are  to  the  effect 
that  colleges  which  maintain  preparatory  departments  lower  the  standards 
that  are  possible  in  high  schools,  and  that  lax  supervision  and  failure 
by  the  universities  to  cut  off  from  the  accredited  list  inefficient  schools 
have  the  same  result.  It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  among  the  high 
schools  that  the  maintenance  of  preparatory  departments  in  colleges  is 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  development  of  hearty  co-operktion 
and  the  growth  of  eflficient  high  schools.  The  statistical  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1896-97 — the  latest  available — show 
that,  in  256  colleges  and  universities  reporting,  34  per  cent,  of  the 
freshmen  were  prepared  by  the  preparatory  departments  of  colleges, 
20  per  cent,  were  prepared  by  private  preparatory  schools,  and  43  per 
cent,  by  public  high  schools.  Because  as  many  as  34  per  cent,  of  all  the 
freshmen  reported  were  prepared  in  college-preparatory  departments,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  such  departments  are  necessary,  or  that  higher 
education  needs  their  continuance.  The  friction  which  they  naturally 
engender  between  colleges  and  high  schools  represents  a  large  waste  of 
educational  power.  If  there  is  present  today  the  president  or  any  pro- 
fessor in  any  college  maintaining  in  itself  a  preparatory  department,  I 
respecthiUy  urge  that  he  trace  the  college  course  of  a  group  of  students 
in  the  senior  preparatory  class,  and  compare  results  with  those  achieved 
^y  an  equal  number  entering  college  from  other  schools,  and  then 
<iecide  whether  the  college-preparatory  school  really  prepares  pupils  for 
college. 

For  many  years  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Mississippi 
seriously  regarded  a  preparatory  department  as  a  necessity;  and  for  many 
years,  in  spite  of  friction  arising  therefrom,  such  a  school  was  maintained 
*n  the  belief  that  it  was  needed  as  a  feeder  for  university  classes.  A  few 
years  ago  an  appeal  to  the  records  was  made,  with  results  that  were  start- 
ing and  that  led  immediately  to  the  abandonment  of  preparatory  classes, 
^t  was  found  that,  out  of  182  students  who  in  ^  certain  period  were  in 
^c  sub-freshman  or  senior  preparatory  class,  not  more  than  one-half 
^^ecame  freshmen,  and  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  182  only  four 
finally  graduated  from  the  university,  two  of  these  being  sons  of  professors 
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in  the  institution.  I  am  confident  that  careful  examination  will  show 
equally  surprising  results  in  other  institutions. 

The  requirement  made  of  its  members  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  and  the  other  organizations  of  similar 
purpose  elsewhere  in  the  union,  that  college  work  and  preparatory  work 
shall  be  dissociated,  goes  a  long  way  toward  removing  a  long-established 
hindrance  to  hearty  co-operation  between  colleges  and  the  best  prepara- 
tory and  high  schools. 

There  has  never  been  witnessed  a  more  decided  nor  a  more  general 
advance  in  educational  work  than  that  which  has  been  exhibited  during 
the  last  decade  in  the  earnest  efforts  made  by  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  notably  in  the  South  and  West,  by  hearty  co-operation, 
mutual  concessions,  and  mutual  confidence,  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
secondary  and  higher  schools.  Co-ordination  has  assumed  various  forms, 
and  will  continue  to  change.  But  the  workers  on  both  sides  are  surely 
realizing  the  hopes,  verifying  the  prophecy,  and  exemplifying  the  patriot- 
ism of  Mr.  Jefferson  when  he  wrote  these  words,  near  the  close  of  his  life, 
eighty  years  ago :  "A  system  of  general  instruction  which  shall  reach 
every  description  of  our  citizens,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it 
was  the  earliest,  so  will  it  be  the  latest  of  all  the  public  concerns  with 
which  I  shall  permit  myself  to  take  an  interest.  Nor  am  I  tenacious  of 
the  form  in  which  it  shall  be  introduced.  Be  that  what  it  may,  our 
descendants  will  be  as  wise  as  we  are,  and  will  know  how  to  amend,  and 
amend  it,  until  it  shall  suit  their  circumstances.  Give  it  to  us,  then,  in 
any  shape,  and  receive  for  it  the  inestimable  boon,  the  thanks  of  the 
young  and  the  blessings  of  the  old  who  are  past  all  other  service  but 
prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  blessings  for  those  who 
promote  it." 
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BY  MRS.  JOSEPHINE  HEERMANS,    KANSAS    CITY,    MO. 

"  The  soul  of  man  is  widening  toward  the  past, 
More  largely  conscious  of  the  life  that  was." 

Does  the  summer  manifest  a  trace  of  springtime  ?  Has  the  autumn 
any  evidence  of  bursting  buds  ?  Has  the  thought  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury any  blossom  of  permanent  truth  whose  root  lies  buried  in  Hellenic 
soil  ?  "  Some  thoughts  always  find  us  young  and  always  leave  us  so." 
Is  it  because  they  reach  across  the  centuries  to  the  youth  of  the  world  — 
to  that  past  when  creative  faculties  were  more  productive,  when  critical 
sense  was  less  strong  than  now  ? 

No  one  would  change  the  present.     Its  strenuous  labor  for  the  right 
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is  sublime.  If  there  is  greater  unrest  in  this  age,  it  is  because  the  chrysa- 
'  lis  of  freedom  has  given  place  to  the  winged  state  of  liberty.  And  those 
souls  of  tender  sensibilities  who  cry  out  for  the  beauty  and  repose  of 
Greece,  for  the  glory  of  Rome,  have  but  to  consider  existing  institutions 
to  find  both  in  immortal  youth. 

In  this  miracle  of  California  it  is  not  difficult  to  restore  Hellas.  We 
have  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  the  wheat,  the  fruit  and  flowers,  the 
evergreens,  the  palms,  the  orange  groves,  the  vine  lands,  the  hum  of  bees, 
the  changeless  skies,  the  climatic  peace.  Even  mythology  is  easy  here. 
Great  Pan  is  not  dead.  The  twelve  gods  of  Plato's  vision  seem  to  rise  — 
not  ghosts,  but  deities.  Mars  sits  *neath  the  olive  shade,  Athene's  gift. 
Demeter  mourns  Persephone  no  more.  Phoebus-Apollo  drives  his  gilded 
car  of  day.  Flowers  born  of  Aphrodite's  tears,  of  Adonis'  blood,  nod  in 
eternal  beauty.  Diana's  beams  project  a  pathway  heavenward,  and  serene 
harmony  crowns  all. 

To  the  extent  to  which  harmony  is  realized  is  an  individual  or  a 
people  influential.  Harmony  is  continuity.  By  spirit  is  meant  the  ele- 
ment of  continuity  asafactor  in  human  progress.  Continuity  is  spirit,  if 
we  may  define  it  at  all.  It  is  that  quality  that  is  most  ascending  and  most 
enduring.  It  is  without  physical  embodiment,  because  it  is  all  substance. 
It  is  a  paradox  fitly  illustrated  by  Vulcan,  who  was  lame  because  all  limbs, 
and  by  Cupid,  who  was  blind  because  all  eyes.  The  spiritual  dominion 
of  Greece  embraces  the  round  world.  Every  land,  every  condition,  every 
medium  of  expression,  is  vivified  by  her  intangible  force.  This  dominion 
is  as  old  as  mythology. 

Mythology  possesses  the  germ  of  intellectual  products  of  whatever 
nature.  Each  myth  has  something  vital  in  it,  for  which  reason  itibecame 
identified  with  the  various  thought  developments.  It  gave  us  epics, 
dramas,  statues,  philosophies.  No  theory  can  explain  all  there  is  in 
mythology.  The  thought-  and  feeling-content  is  what  eludes  theories  and 
is  what  is  without  beginning  of  years  or  end  of  days. 

Thru  Homer's  song  the  gods  became  alive  in  a  nation's  belief,  and  he 
0^  poets  is  still  the  chief.  Thru  Socrates'  interpretation,  muscularity 
gave  way  to  spirituality,  and  he  of  moral  philosophers  is  still  the  acknowl- 
c^lged  leader.  The  hand  of  Phidias  became  the  medium  thru  which  a 
nation's  tendency  to  recognize  the  divine  in  humanity  was  manifested, 
^nd  he  of  sculptors  is  without  a  rival.  Thru  and  by  interpretation  all 
^he  arts  and  the  sciences  were  derived  from  the  Iliad. 

Marx  says  :  "  It  is  much  easier  for  us  to  find  the  earthly  kernel  of  the 
^^'gious  nebulosities  of  the  early  Greeks  than  to  develop  the  sublimated 
ta  from  conditions  of  everyday  life."  And  that  is  all  we  shall  try  to 
do— to  find  the  earthly  kernel  that  has  fed,  with  its  beauty,  or  grandeur, 
^  intensity,  the  thought  of  all  succeeding  ages. 
We  pass  from  Apollo  and  his  chariot,  thru  geometry  and  dynamics,  to 
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astronomy ;  from  Olympian  Jove's  thunder-bolts,  thru  electricity  and  ele- 
mental forces,  to  physics.  Mythology  gave  to  Democritus  his  hypothesis 
of  the  indefinite  divisibility  of  matter  ;  it  gave  to  Pythagoras  his  apprehen- 
sion of  the  whole  universe  as  number ;  it  gave  to  Anaxagoras  the  conclu- 
sion that  mind  was  the  really  potent  force.  It  gave  to  the  venerable  and 
awful  Parmenides  the  problem  of  the  world  in  multiplicity;  and  the  battle- 
ground of  modern  theological  dispute  was  defined.  It  gave  to  Xenophanes 
a  disbelief  in  the  evidence  of  the  senses ;  and  modern  ontology  is  his 
legacy.  In  every  line  of  thought,  not  excepting  government  and 
economics,  the  modern  mind  is  in  indissoluble  bondage  to  the  service  of 
the  Greek  spirit. 

The  spirit  of  mythology,  thru  the  careers  of  goddesses,  created  the 
matriarchal  ideal,  which  has  had  its  influence  in  developing  republics, 
the  states  being  a  family  owing  allegiance  to  the  central  government,  the 
union  of  all ;  the  home  and  central  government  corresponding.  Confer- 
ence, councils,  and  arbitration  are  the  fruits  of  this  matriarchal  influence. 
Sparta  affords  an  illustration  of  this  :  Lysistrata,  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  summoned  the  women  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  state  and  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  devastating  war.  These  things  they  accomplished. 
The  liberty  and  importance  and  social  status  of  Spartan  women  are  a  proto- 
type of  woman's  position  today — understand,  liberty  and  social  status; 
not  an  independence  that  is  absolute.  The  classical  spirit  is  opposed 
to  that.  The  influence  women  have  had  in  forming  modern  republics  is 
easily  demonstrable.  This  ideal  was  present  "  at  the  sowing  of  the  seed 
of  the  world,"  and  it  lives  on. 

In  economics  Hesiod  began  the  work.  His  Works  and  Days  con- 
stitute 4he  basis  of  direct  ethical  philosophy.  His  is  the  first  expression 
of  man's  introspection,  questioning  the  laws  under  which  he  lives  and 
pondering  upon  his  destiny.  He  saw  the  wrong  and  the  woe  of  the 
unhonored  earners  of  bread,  and  worked  out  for  them  a  line  of  daily  con- 
duct submissive  to  environment.  The  Thetes  whom  Achilles  envied  in 
Elysium  were  the  peasants  of  Hellas.  These  people  formed  an  estate  too 
low  for  Homer  to  consider,  but  Hesiod's  high  morality  and  love  of  justice 
constrained  him  to  plead  their  cause.  *Tis  Hesiod  that  declares  that 
somewhere  in  the  universe  justice  is  enthroned.  This  is  echoed  down 
the  lapse  of  years  by  Plato,  Empedocles,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Tasso,  Ruskin 
It  is  not  only  in  our  own  day  that  justice  seems  conspicuous  by  her  absence ; 
it  was  even  so  then ;  and  the  question  arose  then  as  now  :  Shall  the 
oppressed  demand  redress,  or  shall  they  suffer?  Shall  they  endure? 
Hesiod  idealized  peace.  That  was  his  answer ;  and  he  made  it  perma- 
nently attractive  because  of  the  contrast  its  tranquillity  offers  to  the  war- 
fare of  life.  Not  in  vain  shall  human  justice  wait  on  the  divine.  The 
moral  poetry  of  succeeding  ages  is  but  the  flower  of  this  root.  Hesiod 
surrounded  toil  with  honor.     He  says  :  "  Before  excellence  the  immortal 
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gods  have  placed  toil  and  labor ;  afar  and  steep  is  the  road  that  leads  to 
her,  and  rough  it  is  at  first ;  but  when  you  reach  the  height,  then  truly  it  is 
easy,  tho  so  hard  before."  The  spirit  of  Hesiod  took  tangible  proportions 
in  the  guilds  of  Calvin's  time  and  in  the  trades  unions  of  our  own  day- 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  membership  of  a  trades  union  to  num- 
ber 300,000  men.  With  such  strength,  the  "somewhere"  of  Hesiod's 
justice  is  almost  always  found.  His  moral  attitude  gives  place  to  a  legal 
attitude,  over  which  the  spirit  of  peace  still  broods.  To  summarize :  The 
Hesiodic  spirit  manifests  itself  in  the  brotherhoods,  the  united  orders, 
the  trades  unions,  in  all  the  arguments  advanced  by  labor,  in  all  righteous 
revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  injustice.  The  spirit  of  intense  earnestness, 
of  immense  vigor,  of  splendid  effort,  that  turns  despair's  mists  into  a  rain- 
bow of  ho(>e,  that  "passes  power  to  the  potency  o*er  it,"  is  Hesiod's. 

In  economics  our  questions  are  the  same,  comparatively,  that  the 
Greeks  sought  to  answer.  They  dealt  with  the  economical  aspects  of  the 
body  politic,  and  in  explanation  had  to  seek  aid  of  history,  philosophy, 
and  psychology.  They  realized  that  states  contrive  to  live  in  spite  of  bad 
rulers  and  bad  laws.  Custom,  that  bond  between  society  and  state  the 
laws  of  which  we  call  sociology,  which  seemed  an  instinctive  growth  to 
them,  and  still  seems  so,  was  really  an  outgrowth  of  political  philosophy. 
As  "the  first  wheat  sown  in  the  earth  was  the  germ  of  empires,"  so  the 
Greek  conception  of  economics  is  not  abolished  but  preserved  thruout 
the  changes  necessary  for  its  development  to  maturity.  Let  me  illustrate  : 
Plato  prized  agriculture  above  all  other  industries.  Quesnay,  2,000  years 
after,  considered  commerce  and  agriculture  not  two  co-ordinate  sources  of 
wealth,  but  commerce  as  only  a  branch  of  the  tree  of  agriculture.  From 
the  writings  of  the  school  to  which  Quesnay  belonged  the  theory  of  taxa- 
tion and  that  of  free  trade,  and  the  notion  of  natural  order,  natural  rights, 
and  natural  government,  such  as  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  enunciated,  were 
developed. 

We  have  today  no  more  careful  division  of  skilled  labor  than  was  sug- 
gested by  Plato  and  Xenophon.  Also  the  early  writers  clearly  held  that 
what  a  man  produces  society  has  helped  him  to  produce,  and  society 
therefore  has  a  claim  as  well  as  the  individual.  Emerson  reiterates  this 
in  a  beautiful  way  when  he  says  that  the  impulse  of  a  nation  directed 
the  hand  of  Phidias,  and  the  thought  of  Dante  and  of  Shakespeare. 
Plato's  economics  were  subordinated  to  the  ethical,  and  that  spirit,  by 
whatever  name,  permeates  the  writings  on  this  subject  from  Mandeville  to 
Mill.  What  on  this  subject  to  Plato  was  obscure  was  less  so  to  Aristotle. 
Aristotle  came  very  near  to  the  notion  of  capital,  and  he  recognized  the 
hmaion  of  money.  Much  of  the  spirit  of  Aristotle's  ethics  had  its  germ 
ID  Solon's  ideal  of  government,  realized  "  when  the  people  obey  the 
njiers,  and  the  rulers  obey  the  laws  " —  the  attainment  of  which  we  still 
indulge  the  hope. 
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The  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans  laid  the  basis  for  individualism.  This 
greatly  influenced  Roman  law,  and  led  to  a  claim  for  equal  rights  for  all, 
as  typified  in  the  highest  phase  of  modern  government.  We  speak  of 
the  highest  phase  of  modern  government,  but  we  can  find  every  phase 
that  the  past  has  known.  Polybius,  speaking  of  the  Athenian  constitu- 
tipn,  said :  "Its  highest  perfection,  owing  to  its  essential  instability,  was 
attained  in  a  single  career."  Has  not  France  in  modem  times  furnished 
its  replica?  Of  the  Spartan  constitution  he  said  that  "for  guarding 
their  country  with  absolute  safety  and  for  preserving  their  own  freedom 
the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  was  entirely  sufficient,  and  for  those  content 
with  these  objects  there  neither  exists  nor  ever  has  existed  a  constitution 
superior  to  that  of  Sparta."  Is  not  this  the  dream  of  our  fathers  ?  And 
of  Rorne  :  "  If  one  is  seeking  aggrandizement,  the  constitution  of  Rdme 
is  superior  and  better  constituted  for  obtaining  power."  Did  he  refer  to 
the  power  of  the  consuls,  the  power  of  the  senate,  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  could  all  oppose,  or  could  all  support,  each  other ;  that  was  a 
despotism,  or  an  aristocracy,  or  a  democracy,  just  as  it  happened  ?  Is 
that  a  condition  that  ceased  to  exist  when  Rome  fell  ?  Or  does  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  constitution  in  a  distinct,  definite,  and  realistic  way  still 
walk  ?  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  Roman  spirit  is  represented  in 
these  days  by  the  "man  on  horseback." 

After  this  brief  consideration  of  government  we  will  turn  to  the  more 
restful  theme  of  philosophy.  If  Socrates  did  not  anticipate  Bacon's 
Inductive  Method,  there  is  certainly  a  parallel  between  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  their  methods.  Socrates,  "  from  the  conceit  of  knowledge  with- 
out the  reality,"  and  Bacon,  from  "primary  notions,"  tested  men's 
mental  defects.  Socrates  gave  us  inductive  reasoning  and  definitions. 
Plato  added  analysis  and  synthesis.  Plato's  theory  of  ideas  differs  very 
little  from  Emerson's  philosophy,  and  his  doctrine  of  recollection  is 
voiced  again  by  Wordsworth,  in 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come. 

Plato's  Republic^  where  each  one  loves  the  perfect,  we  recognize  again 
in  the  dreams  of  later  idealists.  Blakesley  says:  "Aristotle's  logical 
works  formed  the  basis  of  that  extraordinary  phenomenon,  the  philosophy 
of  the  schoolmen.  An  empire  like  this,  extending  over  nearly  twenty 
centuries  of  time,  more  or  less  despotically,  but  always  with  great  force, 
is  assuredly  without  a  parallel."  The  spirit  of  Aristotle's  psychology 
rested  upon  Hobbes,  who  also  made  experience  the  basis  of  all  knowl- 
edge. Hegel  admits  that  the  greatest  number  of  philosophical  sciences 
owe  to  Aristotle  their  separation  and  commencement.  Our  principle  of 
correlation  began  with  him  when  he  mapped  out  human  knowledge  in  its 
several  provinces,  of  which  each  part  led  on  to  the  next,  and  all  made  one 
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organic  whole.  Should  the  spirit  of  his  suggestions  actuate  the  makers 
of  courses  of  study,  what  would  be  the  result?  About  this:  (i)  persua- 
sive speech —  prose;  (2)  poetrj  —  epic  and  tragic;  (3)  ethics;  (4)  politics; 
(5)  sciences ;  (6)  metaphysics.  Suppose  we  take  the  prose,  poetry,  and 
ethics  in  our  elementary  schools,  the  politics  and  sciences  in  our  high 
sdools,  and  the  logic  and  metaphysics  in  our  universities.  This  would 
lessen  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  number  work,  and  would  change 
tlie  existing  conditions  of  literature  in  elementary  schools,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  present  tendency. 

With  Aristotle  began  our  principle  of  combination.  This  principle, 
so  prominent  in  our  economics  and  in  our  political  institutions,  is  empha- 
sized in  matters  educational.  Each  division  of  the  work,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  university,  essential  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  but  a  part  of  the 
magnificent  whole — the  great  educational  system. 

In  the  science  of  being,  Pyrrho  thought  he  had  destroyed  all  grounds 
of  certitude ;  and  Hume,  too,  felt  the  boundaries  of  inquiry ;  and  Goethe 
said :  "  Let  us  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  what  cannot  be  demonstrated." 
Schopenhauer,  full  of  a  Platonic  love  of  intellectuality,  yet  with  selfish 
C}Tiicism,  wailed  over  the  emptiness  of  existence.  His  was  a  Greek  soul, 
but  it  was  the  soul  of  the  Cynics.  On  the  other  hand,  Euclid  taught 
there  was  one  unalterable  Being,  to  be  known  by  reason  only — not  the 
One,  neither  Intelligence  merely,  but  the  Good ;  and  everything  opposed 
to  it  had  nothing  but  a  phenomenal  existence.  And  very  recent  meta- 
physicians define  Good  as  God,  and  God  as  Good,  and  maintain  that  Good 
is  natural  and  primitive  and  All. 

The  practice  of  the  Sophists  of  "  making  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason"  is  repeated  every  day  in  the  disputations  of  our  legal  profession. 

From  philosophy  to  science  is  a  step  which  the  classic  spirit  bridges. 
Ages  ago  minds  of  excessive  acuteness  existed  —  minds  which  distin- 
guished general  principles  among  a  multitude  of  objects  enveloping 
^em.  This  spirit  reappears  in  Newton  and  Lagrange.  Newton's  theory 
of  undulatory  motion  is  but  a  development  of  an  analogy  drawn  by 
Diogenes  and  Vitruvius  between  the  propagation  of  sound  and  the 
spreading  of  waves  on  the  surface  of  water  when  disturbed  by  a  stone. 

As  in  the  days  of  Hipparchus,  who  prepared  his  first  catalog  of  new 
s^  because  a  single  new  star  was  observed  among  those  nightly  visible, 
exceptional  phenomena  are  the  points  from  which  new  explorations  of 
saence  are  made. 

The  Copernican  system  was  a  generalization ;  astronomers  have 
•nferred  that,  as  on  earth,  so  in  heaven,  or  space.     Lucretius  sang : 

The  flame  has  weight,  though  highly  rare, 
Nor  mounts  but  when  compelled  by  heavier  air. 

Archimedes,   thru   experiments  proving  the  buoyancy  of  bodies  in 
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water,  understood  clearly  that  all  matter  is  heavy,  leading  down  by  an 
unbroken  succession  to  Thompson,  Stokes,  Maxwell,  Helmholtz,  and 
others. 

Plato  generalized ;  Aristotle  generalized ;  Darwin  was  the  boldest  of 
general izers.  He  thought  out  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  coral  reefs 
before  he  saw  one.  His  son  says  :  "It  was  as  though  he  were  charged 
with  theorizing  power  ready  to  flow  into  any  channel  on  the  slightest 
disturbance,  so  that  no  fact,  however  small,  could  avoid  realizing  a  stream 
of  theory,  and  thus  the  fact  become  magnifled  into  importance." 

The  aurea  mediocritas  was  highly  esteemed  in  ancient  philosophical 
and  scientific  reasoning.  It  seemed  an  intuition  with  them,  and  they 
may  not  have  been  able  to  give  an  analytical  reason  for  using  it ;  but 
even  our  profoundest  modern  mathematicians,  Laplace,  Lagrange,  De 
Morgan,  and  Leslie,  have  hardly  exhausted  the  subject.  The  existence  of 
error  in  all  measurements  is  the  normal  state  of  things.  Disturbing  influ- 
ences must  be  balanced  off  against  each  other ;  and  all  one  can  hope  to 
do  is  to  come  near  the  truth — to  apply  the  method  of  the  mean,  in 
short. 

Jevons  says:  "All  scientific  processes  are  grossly  approximative. 
All  is  hypothetical.  We  infer  of  anything  what  we  know  of  similar 
objects,  and  all  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning  is  on  this  principle. 
Between  generalization  and  analogy  there  is  a  difference  of  degree  only." 

Occasionally  the  classical  spirit  makes  for  error,  as  in  the  case  of 
Kepler,  Comte,  and  Huggins,  regarding  their  belief  in  the  fatalities  of 
number.  But  this  is  not  frequent.  In  all  modern  science  the  Aristotelian 
spirit  is  like  the  crystal  dropped  in  a  saturated  solution :  the  solidifying 
particles  cling  to  it  by  preference,  and  this  thraldom  makes  for  truth. 

In  government,  economics,  philosophy,  the  sciences  of  today,  there 
are  "witnesses,  cohorts  about  us,  to  left  and  to  right,  angels,  powers,  the 
unuttered,  the  unseen"  —  the  spirit  of  Hellas. 

Greece  gave  us  many  ideals.  The  Hesiodic  and  Platonic  have  been 
briefly  sketched.  I  shall  as  briefly  touch  upon  the  Homeric  spirit,  to 
which  the  highest  expression  of  civilization  is  indebted.  What  is  the 
highest  expression  of  civilization  ?  Loyalty  in  men,  honor  in  women, 
and  a  literature  that  glorifies  both.  Achilles  reflects  the  freedom,  both 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  of  the  Greek  race.  Of  chivalry  and  honor  he 
was  the  type.  For  three  thousand  years  he  has  stood  the  symbol  of 
friendship.  All  the  legends  of  great  friendships  that  rush  to  the  mind 
go  back  for  their  motive  to  the  Iliad,  to  Achilles  and  Patroclus.  Here 
we  gather  the  first  fruits  of  equality  in  friendship,  of  fervor,  courage,  pas- 
sionate faith,  sacrifice,  constancy.  Thru  Achilles,  the  creature  of  a  poet's 
brain,  friendship  became  an  institution  among  the  Greeks.  This  line  of 
reflection  is  instinct  with  suggestion.  The  modern  attitude  of  detach- 
ment, of  diplomatic  distrust  between  friends,  is  not  Homeric.  What  kind  of 
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a  man  is  capable  of  an  Achillean  friendship  ?  A  man  who,  like  Achilles, 
is  physically,  intellectually,  and  spiritually  great.  Brutus  loved  Caesar,  but 
Brutus  was  not  spiritually  great.  He  was  weak-willed.  Wolsey  loved 
Henry  VIII.,  but  Henry  VIII.  was  not  spiritually  great.  And  there  are 
more  modern  examples.  Tennyson  emulated  this  model,  perhaps.  His 
monument  to  friendship,  "  In  Memoriam,"  involved  the  labor  of  sixteen 
years.  It  stands  almost  unique.  We  shall  indulge  the  hope  that  the 
Achillean  spirit  lives  in  examples  more  obscure.  Achilles  stands  for 
more  than  the  highest  type  of  friendship.  Athene  in  her  counsels  to  him 
is  the  god  in  the  man  externalized.  He  stands  for  the  truth  that  the  soul 
is  exterior  to  man.  Beethoven,  after  long  contemplation  of  the  character 
of  Achilles,  wrote  his  "Eroica"  symphony.  What  can  we  say  of  an  epic 
portraying  the  ardent  energy  of  anger  and  of  love  so  intensively  that 
after  three  thousand  years  it  impels  such  expression  as  this  symphony  ? 
And  of  Homeric  inspiration  Leonardo  and  Correggio  and  Lord  Leighton 
gave  evidence  in  their  lovely  conceptions  of  Helen.  The  Helen  of  Stesi- 
chorus,  who  assailed  her ;  of  iEschylus,  who  judged  her  ;  of  Euripides,  who 
regarded  her  as  degraded,  is  not  the  revered  Helen  of  Homer  that  lives 
in  story,  statue,  and  painting,  of  whom  Marlowe  says : 

Qh,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars. 

With  Goethe  this  "daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall  and  most 
divinely  fair,"  lives  again  in  allegory ;  and  Tennyson,  under  the  spell  of 
her  immortal  eyes,  gave  us,  not  only  "The  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  but 
"Uh-sscs,"  "The  Lotus  Eaters,"  "  Oenone,"  and  "  Enna."  Hers  is  purely 
a  symbolic  figure  which  has  given  to  every  age  one  argument :  the  perpe- 
tuity of  youth,  the  universality  of  beauty,  the  irresistible  force  of  harmony, 
and  the  impossibility  of  displacing  these. 

Naturally,  when  we  are  talking  of  Helen  we  are  thinking  of -love — 
and  that  was  such  an  inclusive  thought  with  the  Greeks,  who,  loving  pro- 
portion in  everything,  gave  to  each  phase  of  love  boundaries  which  it 
Blight  not  with  impunity  transcend.  Sentimental  love  had  very  small 
space.  Such  love  the  Greeks  regarded  as  madness.  Sentimental  com- 
pulsion had  little  weight  with  Plato ;  love  had  small  attraction  for  iEschy- 
los.  In  Sophocles'  opinion  love  was  like  glittering  ice  held  in  a  child's 
^ds,  and  Euripides  called  it  a  god-sent  curse.  When  Byron  sang, 
"Love  has  no  gift  so  grateful  as  his  wings,"  he  was  voicing  a  Greek 
thought.  The  excessive  devotion  of  Laodameia  for  her  husband  was  a 
crime  against  moderation,  and  she  paid  the  penalty  of  death.  Perhaps 
^Vordsworth  in  retelling  this  story  reached  his  greatest  excellence, 
intensity  always  led  to  fatality.  It  does  yet.  The  disregard  of  a  positive 
^'^  of  the  nation  was  always  avenged.  In  modern  literature  this  spirit  is 
generally  manifest      Browning's  "  In  a  Balcony,"  where  Norbert  says. 
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"  And  what  this  horror  that  grows  palpable  ?  Some  death  will  run  its 
finger  round  this  spark  and  sever  us,"  is  an  instance.  The  poetry  of 
Arnold,  Moore,  Hunt,  Shelley,  Longfellow,  Poe,  affords  similar  instances. 
Outside  of  literature  this  spirit  of  moderation  is  seen  today  in  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  emotional  nature  to  the  more  rational  elements  of  a  har- 
monious  life. 

The  permanence  of  the  Doric  spirit  is  evidenced  in  modern  imitations 
of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  who  gave  us  the  idyl.  We  need  not 
go  back  to  Virgil :  we  find  its  embodiment  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  "  Wordsworth's  solemn-thoughted  idyl,  Howitt's  ballad-verse,  or  Ten- 
nyson's enchanted  revery,  or  from  Browning — some  'Pomegranate,' 
which,  if  cut  deep  down  the  middle,  showed  a  heart  within,  blood-tinc- 
tured, of  a  veined  humanity  I"  Shelley,  too,  reflects  it,  and  in  Emerson's 
"Threnody"  we  find  a  close  imitation  of  the  lament  of  Moschus.  Mrs. 
Browning  and  Jean  Ingelow,  Coleridge,  and  our  own  Lowell  and  Aldrich 
mount  higher  on  the  poetic  ladder  by  means  of  the  idyl,  and  in  it  Ten- 
nyson has  excelled  himself. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  speak  of  the 
influence  of  Greek  lyrics  on  modern  poetry.  How  few  the  poetic  crea- 
tions, epic  or  lyric,  of  two  thousand  years !  Dante,  Shakespeare,  portions 
of  Browning,  perhaps.  Extracting  the  thoughts  of  others,  elaborating, 
quoting,  our  modern  writers  are  but  humming-birds  feeding  upon  the 
juices  of  classic  blossoms.  Would  we  tell  a  tale  of  love  ?  Homer  is  the 
master  of  the  human  heart ;  Sappho  exhausted  love's  metaphors  ages 
since.  Would  we  write  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  light  that  guides  ?  Stesi- 
chorus  pointed  the  way.  Would  we  represent  the  whole  of  human  life, 
with  its  web  of  tragic  and  comic  threads,  its  lighter  graces,  its  darker 
hazards  ?  Then  we  must  turn  to  the  drama  whose  law  of  righteousness 
iEschylus  pointed  out.  Self -sacrifice,  lost  honor,  generosity,  overwhelm- 
ing reverses,  Sophocles  delineated ;  Euripides,  "  the  human,"  struck  all 
the  chords  of  tenderness  and  sorrow;  satire,  pleasantry,  banter,  burlesque, 
humor,  wit,  were  the  legacy  of  Aristophanes.  The  spirit  of  this  perfect 
drama  "burns  on  thro'  time  and  ne'er  expires."  It  is  still  a  child  of  the 
old  eternal  soul. 

Greece  realized  her  dream  of  the  perfection  of  reason  and  taste  in 
her  literary  creations,  original,  clear,  and  high.  Plutarch,  Lucian, 
Musseus,  Tasso,  brought  this  perfection  to  us,  and  with  indefinite  expan- 
sion the  Greek  influence  is  being  carried  by  us  to  future  ages. 
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LET  PUPILS  BE  SO  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  ALLOW  UNRE- 
STRICTED PROGRES'i  OR  UNLIMITED  TIME,  ACCORD- 
ING TO  ABILITY 

[practical  results   of    eight  years'   experience   with    the    SEATTLE    PLAN] 


BY  FRANK   J.  BARNARD,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,   SEATTLE,  WASH. 

A  high  authority,  an  expert  in  military  matters,  in  an  elaborate  report 
on  the  administration  of  our  army  in  the  Philippines,  says  that  the 
inspector-generars  department  is  a  failure ;  that  the  engineers'  depart- 
ment is  composed  of  untrained  and  unqualified  officers,  so  inefficient  that, 
had  the  city  been  stormed,  the  loss  of  life  would  have  been  enormous  and 
success  doubtful ;  that  our  troops  suffered  greatly  in  landing ;  that  stores 
were  lost  in  the  surf,  including  all  the  ammunition  of  the  Astor  battery ; 
and  that  great  injustice  is  done  our  soldiers  by  making  them  the  victims 
of  inexperienced  staff  officers  holding  commissions  by  virtue  of  political 
influence. 

Of  the  privates  he  says:  "These  troops  displayed  a  spirit  of  intelli- 
gence and  obedience,  combined  with  individual  willingness  to  perform 
their  duty,  that  may  be  rivaled,  but  could  not  be  surpassed,  ....  a 
body  of  men  of  magnificent  physique,  possessing  perfect  discipline,  and 
yet  without  any  discipline  at  all  —  a  military  paradox."  And  also  :  "  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  splendid  energy  of  the  troops,  inspired  by  a  magnifi- 
cent spirit,"  the  whole  army  would  have  been  demoralized,  our  stores  and 
launches  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  artillery 
would  have  been  useless. 

Similar  reports  by  other  experts  were  written '  of  the  campaigns  in 
Cuba.  Such  conditions,  and  the  imperative  need  of  trained  men  in  the 
administration  of  our  affairs  at  home  and  in  the  government  of  our  new 
possessions,  suggest  the  thought  that  in  the  organization  of  our  schools 
^c  may  find  the  cause,  and  perhaps  the  solution,  of  these  conditions. 

As  school  officers  we  command  great  armies,  but,  except  in  compara- 
tively few  instances,  our  plans  of  organization  are  as  obsolete  and  ineffi- 
cient as  are  those  so  sharply  criticised.  True  reform  begins  at  home. 
The  beauty  of  the  blossom  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  depend  upon  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  about  the  rodts.  The  foundation  work  of  a 
^o»ering  building  determines  the  stability  of  the  superstructure. 

The  future  of  this  great  republic  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  "As 
t^etwig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined."  The  vast  majority  of  the  pupils  of 
^^^  grammar  schools  today  will  not  enter  the  high  school ;  a  greater 
"^jority  will  not  enter  the  college  or  university;  but  that  minority,  the 
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grammar-  and  high-school  pupils,  will  shape  the  destiny  of  our  country, 
make  its  laws,  govern  it,  and  solve  the  problems  of  a  new  foreign 
policy. 

The  drum -beat  and  march-step  of  our  soldiers  in  Sunset  land  have 
their  echo  in  the  music  of  the  piano  and  march  of  15,000,000  pupils  in 
Sunrise  land.  Think  of  it:  an  army  of  15,000,000  souls  commanded 
and  "licked  into  shape"  by  400,000  officers — the  teachers,  principals, 
and  superintendents ! 

How  do  we  organize  and  manage  our  army  of  pupils,  its  corps,  divi- 
sions, and  brigades,  its  regiments  and  companies,  its  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery?  Do  we  keep  an  accurate  record  of  each  private  from  the  time 
of  his  first  enrollment. to  the  time  he  is  mustered  out?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  which  we  should  be  brave  enough  to  acknowledge,  of  every  one  hun- 
dred "twelve-room  schools'*  in  this  country,  in  command  of  a  principal 
and  twelve  subordinate  officers  —  the  teachers — ninety  are  organized  on 
an  absolutely  rigid,  red-tape  basis,  in  which  the  individuality  of  the  pupil 
is  lost.  If  there  are  four  captains — primary  teachers — in  charge  of  the 
new  recruits  in  September,  the  chances  are  as  ten  to  one  that  each  will  be 
assigned  an  equal  number,  regardless  of  individual  ability  or  mental  alert- 
ness. The  bright-eyed  fellow — a  born  cavalryman  —  with  ability  to  gal- 
lop ahead,  is  forced  to  march  with  the  heavy  artillery;  while  the  regular 
infantry — the  average  pupil,  the  backbone  of  the  class — is  not  only 
hindered  by  the  presence  of  the  cavalry,  but  actually  halted  in  its  march 
and  made  to  "  mark  time  "  while  the  heavy  Krupp  guns  are  brought  into 
ine  with  it.  What  a  spectacle  a  company  of  soldiers  would  present,  if 
formed  of,  first,  a  few  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  then  a  squad  of  infantry, 
then  one  of  cavalry,  a  few  pieces  of  light  artillery,  and  so  on  —  every  branch 
of  the  service  being  represented  in  the  one  company,  under  the  command 
of  a  single  officer  ! 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  Rear-Admiral  Sampson's  search 
for  the  Spanish  fleet  and  his  struggles  with  the  heavy,  slow-going  monitors 
of  our  navy,  so  unwieldy,  so  unsuited  for  deep  water,  that  the  "  New  York  " 
and  "  Iowa  "  had  to  tow  them,  and  the  speed  of  the  entire  fleet  was  decreased 
one-half.  He  states  that  for  lack  of  speed  the  monitors  could  not  have 
come  into  action  at  all,  had  the  enemy  been  met  at  that  time. 

So,  too,  in  the  organization  and  direction  of  our  army  of  pupils,  every 
individual  new  recruit  in  September  should  be  assigned  to  his  proper 
place.  He  may  be  a  slow-going  monitor,  never  intended  to  get  into  deep 
water,  and  hence  must  not  be  placed  among  the  fast  cruisers ;  for,  should 
he  attempt  to  keep  up,  he  simply  goes  under  and  is  lost ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  the  cruisers  "slow  down"  to  his  speed,  their  useful- 
ness would  be  lost. 

The  heavy  plow-horse  has  his  work  to  do,  has  his  place,  but  it  is  in 
the  furrow  and  not  on  the  race-track. 
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Would  any  sane  man  select  for  his  team,  or  span,  a  lithe-limbed  trot- 
ter and  a  heavy  but  magnificent  Norman  draft-horse,  and  expect  to  drive 
ihem  together?  Such  a  team  would  be  absolutely  useless.  It  could 
neither  trot  nor  haul  heavy  burdens.  But  place  each  with  its  kind,  in  its 
proper  class,  and  both  will  succeed.  And  yet  we  have  been  classifying 
pnpils  on  that  same  plan  for  fifty  years.  It  is  difficult  to  break  away 
from  old  traditions.  Our  politics  and  religion  today  are  the  politics  and 
religion  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  Chinaman  still  plows  with  a  stick 
because  his  great-grandfather  did. 

The  basic  idea  in  the  education  of  our  youth  is  mental  activity.    Con- 
tinued mental  and  physical  activity  produces  mental  and  moral  growth 
and  a  long  life;  the  absence  or  suppression  of  these  activities  results  in 
decay.    Is  it  not,  then,  our  bounden  duty  so  to  classify  our  pupils  as  to 
promote  and  foster  these  activities,  not  suppress  them ;  to  shorten  the  way 
for  the  quick-witted  and  permit  him  to  enter  new  fields,  and  give  mote 
time  and  attention  to  the  slow  thinker  —  restraining  neither,  but  enabling 
both  to  make  progress,  altho  advancing  at  different  rates  of  speed?    How 
can  pupils  be  so  classified  ?     Let  me  illustrate  :    Suppose  there  are  four 
separate  but  parallel  railway  tracks  extending  from  this  city  to  Boston, 
with  a  train  on  each  track  ready  to  start  today ;  some  having  started  yes- 
terday, and  others  to  start  tomorrow.     The  train  on  track  No.   i   is  to 
travel  fifty  miles  an  hour  ;  on  track  No.  2,  forty  miles  an  hour  ;  on  track 
No.  3,  thirty  miles  an  hour ;  and  on  track  No.  4,  twenty  miles  an  hour  ; 
or  at  such  speeds  as  those  in  charge  find  it  possible  and  advisable  to 
maintain.      Suppose,    furthermore,  that   eighty  of   our   Boston    friends 
desire  to  return  home.     Some,  to  reach  their  destination  as  quickly  as 
possible,  take  train  No.  i  ;  others,  to  travel  less  rapidly,  take  train  No.  2 
or  3;  others,  to  fill  the  entire  vacation  time  with  profit  and  pleasure, 
travel  on  the  slowest  train  of  all  —  No.  4.     Now,  is  it  not  evident  that 
train  No.  i,  leaving  today,  will  soon  overtake  and  pass  train  No.  4,  that 
left  yesterday,  and  that  train  No.  i,  to  leave  tomorrow,  will  soon  over- 
take and  pass  train   No.  4,   leaving  today?     So,  too,  will   train   No.  i, 
leaving  today,  overtake  and  pass  trains  Nos.  2  and  3  that  started  yester- 
day.   As  the  trains  go  thundering  along,  on  the  separate  tracks,  at  differ- 
ent rates  of  speed,  all  bound  for  home,  many  of  our  friends  may  change 
their  minds  and  desire  to  be  transferred  to  other  trains.    Some,  unable  to 
endure  the  too  rapid  travel  of  train  No.  i,  transfer  to  No.  4,  as  soon  as  it  is 
overtaken.     Those  who  started  on  train  No.  4  yesterday,  sick  and  dis- 
couraged, may  have  become  strong  enough  to  transfer  to  train  No.  1  or 
No.  2,  leaving  today,  either  by  stopping  off  to  wait  for  the  one  wanted, 
or  by  continuing  on  No.  4  until  No.    i   overtakes  it,  when  transfers  are 
inickly  made.     So  the  journey  continues,  all   traveling  toward  Boston, 
Dot  one  taking  the  back  track,  but  transferring,  when  advisable,  from 
one  train  to   another,  either   by  overtaking   the   one   next   ahead,    no 
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matter  on  what  track  it  may  be,  or  by  waiting  for  the  first  one  that 
comes  along. 

The  application  of  the  illustration  to  the  classification  of  pupils  in 
our  schools  is  plain.  The  route  is  the  course  of  study ;  the  mile-posts 
are  the  successive  chapters  of  the  same,  usually  designated  "first  half/' 
"second  half"  of  D,  C,  B,  A  primary  and  D,  C,  B,  A  grammar  schools. 
The  parallel  tracks  are  the  different  "divisions"  into  which  the  total 
number  of  pupils  in  a  class  may  be  grouped,  on  the  basis  of  twenty 
pupils  in  each  division,  and  assigning  two  divisions  to  each  teacher.  It 
is  clear  that  under  such  an  arrangement  two  primary  teachers  can  take 
charge  of  four  parallel  tracks,  or  "Divisions"  i,  2,  3,  and  4,  allowing 
each  "division"  (train)  to  go  ahead  at  such  speed  as  the  ability  of  the 
pupils  comprising  the  "  division  "  will  permit. 

As  such  a  plan  was  inaugurated  in  Seattle  in  1891,  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed uninterruptedly  for  eight  years,  will  you  permit  me  to  quote  from 
the  Seattle  School  Report  for  1891-92,  p.  64? 

The  course  of  study,  promotions,  and  classifications  are  questions  so  intimately  con- 
nected that  a  discussion  of  one  naturally  involves  the  others. 

Schoolmen  have,  for  years,  been  attempting  to  answer  the  questions :  '*  How  shall  we 
shorten  the  course  of  study  ?  "  "  How  enrich  it  ?  "  One  proposed  solution  is  to  abolish 
almost  entirely  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  thereby  shortening  it,  and  bringing 
down  into  the  grammar  schools  such  high-school  studies  as  German,  French,  Latin, 
geometry,  algebra,  etc.,  thus  "  enriching  "  the  course  of  study  below  the  high  school. 

These  solutions  are  obtained  by  but  one  rule,  viz.:  **Save  time  by  the  sacrifice  of  quan- 
tity." That  is,  win  the  race  by  throwing  overboard  part  of  the  cargo.  We  all  admit  that 
for  a  large  number  of  our  boys  and  girls  eight  years  is  too  long  a  time  for  the  work 
below  the  high  school.  Many  could  do  the  work  in  six  years,  some  in  less  time,  while 
others,  naturally  slow,  although  sure  thinkers,  would  require  full  eight  years. 

The  questions  of  time  and  quantity  are  entirely  different  factors.  Quantity  is  the 
course  of  study  itself,  while  time  is  the  number  of  years  necess^-ry  to  complete  it.  If, 
then,  a  certain  factor,  quantity,  made  up  of  more  or  less  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
spelling,  reading,  etc.,  etc.,  is  required  for  admission  to  the  high  school,  why  not  so 
classify  the  pupils  as  to  enable  them  to  take  the  quantity  and  enter  the  high  school  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  ?  The  time  of  the  course  of  study  can  thus  be  shortened  for 
different  pupils.  Pupils  thus  enabled  to  enter  the  high  school  in  less  than  eight  years 
take  up  the  enriching  studies  of  German,  French,  Latin,  etc.,  under  the  instruction  of 
competent  and  experienced  teachers,  but  in  the  high  school,  not  below  it  That  is  to 
say,  the  pupils  hasten  forward  toward  the  *'enriching"  point,  but  the  "  rich  "  pabulum 
is  not  brought  down  to  them. 

Such  a  plan  would  permit  many  pupils  to  complete  the  entire  course  of  study  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  take  two  years  in  the  high  school  by  the  time  they  are  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Pupils  having  once  entered  the  high  school  would  be  apt  to  remain  in 
school,  and  that  department  would  thereby  be  greatly  strengthened  and  enlarged. 

How  can  such  a  plan  be  put  into  practical  operation  ?  Stated  times  for  promotions 
will  not  accomplish  it ;  semi-annual  promotions  will  not  solve  it. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  solution  is  to  classify  pupils  strictly  according  to  abilities 
and  qualifications,  and  then  allow  them  to  master  the  quantity  (the  course  of  study)  in 
such  time  as  they  can  do  the  work  well. 

To  illustrate :  Suppose  there  are,  in  a  certain  school,  eighty  pupils  in  the  A  primary 
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grade.  I  would  divide  them  into  four  divisions  of  twenty  pupils  each,  classifying  them 
^ctly  according  to  abilities.  To  one  teacher  I  would  give  the  first  and  second  divisions, 
to  another  the  third  and  fourth  divisions. 

To  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  all  the  divisions  I  would  say :  "  Now,  the  theory  upon 
which  the  course  of  study  for  the  fourth  year  is  constructed  is  that  it  will  take  one  year 
to  complete  it ;  but  if  you  can  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  easily  in  less  time,  why,  do  so, 
and  then  at  once  begin  the  work  of  the  fifth  year,  overtaking  the  lowest  divisioA  of  that 
class,  if  possible."  This  means  daily  promotion.  Progress  is  constant.  The  '*  first  divi- 
sion" of  one  class  will  overtake,  for  a  time  work  with,  but  finally  pass,  the  lowest  division 
of  the  next  higher  class,  while  the  lower  divisions  will  go  steadily  forward,  many  of  the 
pQpils  working.up  to  higher  divisions  of  the  same  class.  In  large  schools  where  there 
are  more  than  two  teachers  to  a  grade,  the  classification  can  be  still  more  thorough  by 
having  a  greater  number  of  divisions  in  each  grade. 

As  the  pupils  of  the  Seattle  schools  have  been  classified  under  this 
plan  for  eight  years,  as  stated  above,  we  have  some  practical  and  interest- 
ing results,  as  shown  by  our  records. 

The  statistics  here  given  are  based  upon  the  records  of  pupils  regis- 
tered this  past  year,  by  grades,  and  cover  a  period  of  time  for  each 
grade,  reckoned  from  the  date  of  entry  to  D  primary  —  or  first  year  to 
dale  of  last  recorded  promotion, 

The  records  of  7,090  pupils  were  studied.  Of  these  6,576  are  pupils 
below  the  high  school,  and  of  this  number  3,271,  or  about  one-half, 
required  additional  time  to  do  the  work,  792  did  the  work  in  the  regular 
time,  and  2,513  did  the  work  in  less  than  the  time  allotted.  The  total 
time  gained  to  date,  by  all  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  is  1,352 
years  and  three  months,  reckoning  ten  months  for  the  school  year.  The 
total  time  lost  to  date  is  2,731  years  and  three  months. 

PROMOTION    STATISTICS 
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The  results  are  here  given  by  grades,  but,  as  time  is  limited,  I  refer 
to  but  one  grade  to  show  the  practical  working  of  the  plan,  and  as  the  A 
grammar  or  eighth-grade  pupils  entered  the  D  primary  after  this  system 
was  adopted,  their  records  are  of  great  value. 

Eight  years,  or  eighty  months,  being  the  theoretical  time  allotted  for 
the  completion  of  the  course  required  for  admission  to  the  high  school, 
that  time  was  taken  as  a  basis  for  calculations,  with  these  results : 

80  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  gained    4  months  or  more  in  time 
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A  study  of  the  tables  will  show  approximately  the  same  results  for  all 
grades;  as,  for  example,  the  A  primary,  of  which  class  14  per  cent,  have 
gained  15  per  cent,  or  more  in  time,  and  the  first -year  high-school  class, 
12  per  cent,  of  whose  members  have  gained  nearly  two  years  in  time, 
having  entered  the  D  primary  class  in  1893. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  are  evident.  The  slow  thinkers  are 
given  unlimited  time.  Those  who  work — paper  carriers  and  others — 
can  make  progress.  The  quick-Vitted  can  forge  ahead,  and  not  only  be 
kept  mentally  active,  but  be  made  to  save  the  cost  of  unnecessary  time, 
which  to  many  parents  is  a  very  important  item.  The  slow  pupil  who, 
when  classed  with  brighter  ones,  becomes  discouraged  and  leaves  school, 
if  classed  with  those  of  equal  ability,  ranks  relatively  higher,  may  become 
a  leader,  thrives  intellectually,  and  continues  in  school  to  the  end.  The 
quick  pupil  gains  time,  completes  the  course,  makes  room  for  new  pupils, 
and  saves  the  school  district  many  dollars. 

The  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  value  of  such  a  plan  is  the  con- 
stant increase  in  enrollment  in  the  high  school,  compared  with  the  total 
in  all  schools,  the  percentage  of  enrollment  for  1899  being  more  than 
double  that  of  1891,  or,  to  be  exact,  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  118 
per  cent.  Self-reliance,  individuality,  thoroness,  attention  to  details, 
studious  habits,  respect  for  law  and  order,  a  high  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
and  a  substantial  decrease  in  per-capita  cost  are  the  products  of  a  school 
system  organized  and  planned  to  give  all  a  chance  to  win. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion  :  Study  the  capacities  of  the  child.  Some 
*redull,  but  it  is  not  a  crime.  As  well  punish  your  pupils  for  being  sick 
^  for  being  dull.  You  cannot  foresee  ultimate  results.  Some  minds 
develop  early,  others  late-.  Some  may  appear  stupid  because  they  have 
^ot  been  cared  for,  have  not  been  given  their  opportunity.  With  the 
numan  mind  we  must  work  with  nature,  not  against  it ;  and,  if  we  would 
do  it  justice,  we  must  find  out  its   peculiar  characteristics,  and   adapt 
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ourselves  to  its  individual  wants.  Do  not  make  the  dull  boy  the  bright 
boy's  burden ;  for  then  you  suppress  the  mental  activities  of  both.  Do 
not  sacrifice  the  bright  pupil  to  your  ambition  to  have  a  pupil  who  will 
enable  you  to  shine — a  sort  of  reflected  glory — but  rather  grasp  him  by 
the  Hand,  wish  him  success,  and  push  him  along.  He  will  keep  going, 
never  fear,  and  in  the  years  to  come  you  will  rejoice  that  you  had  the 
courage  of  your  convictions. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  dull,  disheartened  fellow,  but  rather  give  him 
our  sympathy  and  our  best  endeavor,  cheering,  helping,  leading,  sustain- 
ing ;  for  the  dunce  of  the  school  may  turn  out  in  the  end  the  living,  pro- 
gressive, wonder-working  genius  of  the  age. 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  EDUCATION 


BY    NICHOLAS    MURRAY    BUTLER,    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY,    NEW    YORK 

[STENOGRAPHICALLV    REPORTED] 

This  eventful  nineteenth  century  of  ours,  now  slipping  so  silently  into 
history,  has  seemed  to  grow  increasingly  self-conscious  and  introspective. 
Its  literature,  its  art,  and  its  music  are  evidence  of  this  tendency.  Decade 
after  decade  they  have  tended  more  and  more  to  analyze  emotion,  to  cal- 
culate purpose,  to  weigh  ends  ;  and  the  century  closes  with  the  complet- 
est  interpenetration  of  life  and  of  nature  by  mind  that  has  been  known 
since  human  history  began.  Nature  has  been  conquered;  its  forces  are 
bended  in  a  myriad  ways  to  human  will  and  to  human  purpose,  and 
increasingly,  year  after  year,  that  will  and  that  purpose  have  come  to 
know  themselves.  All  this,  so  striking  to  the  observer  of  the  movement 
of  thought  in  our  time,  is  in  part  a  cause  and  in  part  an  effect  of  educa- 
tion. As  a  result,  education  in  all  its  forms  has  become  the  dominant 
human  interest,  and  the  most  potent  force  in  shaping  our  multiplex  and 
many-sided  civilization. 

Education  in  its  largest  sense — that  of  the  school,  to  be  sure,  but 
education  thru  the  printed  book,  thru  the  newspaper,  thru  travel  and 
observation,  and  thru  the  mingling  of  men  with  men  and  thru  the  con- 
tact of  man  with  nature  —  all  this  has  made  mankind  increasingly  self- 
conscious,  and  has  provided  a  vastly  increased  content  for  his  conscious- 
ness. When  we  try  to  sum  up  or  to  estimate  this  educational  movement  in 
all  its  forms,  we  are,  indeed,  dazzled  and  perplexed.  The  lines  of  develop- 
ment cross  hither  and  yon.  They  draw  together  and  again  separate ;  and 
we  have  no  machine  and  no  device  which  can  weigh  and  measure  a  growth 
and  show  a  movement  so  illusive.  But  we  must  feel — we  cannot  help 
feeling  —  the  vast  impressiveness  of  it  all. 
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Education,  which  has  become  universal  and  so  largely  free,  manifests 
itself  over  every  foot  of  the  earth's  surface  occupied  by  civilized  man. 
HTicrc  a  cultured  nation  goes,  whether  with  Kitchener  to  Khartoum  or 
with  Wood  to  Santiago,  there  the  school  and  the  schoolmaster  are  the 
commander's  chiefs  of  staff.  They  represent  the  tools  with  which  our 
modern  men  most  love  to  work  and  the  instruments  upon  the  result  of 
whose  operation  they  are  accustomed  to  depend  with  greatest  certainty. 
Every  Anaerican  must  recall  with  pride  a  splendid  instance  of  this,  that 
American  college  which  sits  high  on  a  dark  cliff  beyond  the  Sultan's 
capital,  and  silently  forms  character  all  along  back  thru  the  Balkan  pen- 
insula, and  sheds  its  light  across  the  thin  gray  line  that  separates  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  penetrates  the  darkness  of  the  Turkish  empire — Robert 
College  at  Constantinople,  with  its  devoted  band  of  teachers,  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  successful  instance  of  an  outpost  of  our  American 
civilization.  I  cite  it  as  a  type  of  that  which  has  been  done  and  of  that 
which  is  yet  to  be  done  in  pushing  forward  the  lines  of  intelligence,  of 
civil  order,  of  industry,  and  of  learning.  The  vastness  of  our  newer 
educational  literature,  the  variety  and  the  multiplicity  of  our  educational 
institutions,  the  immense  financial  outpouring  from  public  tax  and  from 
private  purse — all  this  dazzles  the  imagination  and  paralyzes  the  power 
adequately  to  understand  and  to  estimate. 

But  however  difficult  is  an  understanding  of  all  this  which  lies  behind 
us,  what  shall  be  said  of  that  which  lies  in  front  ?  If  the  develop- 
ment of  which  we  are  the  product  is  such,  what  is  the  message  which 
those  who  scan  the  horizon  and  seek  to  peer  into  the  future,  near  or 
remote,  can  bring  to  the  men  and  women  of  this  country  ? 

Men  are  optimists  or  pessimists  by  temperament.  They  are  born 
with  faith  or  with  despair ;  and  while  the  events  of  life  may  modify  and 
shape  those  temperaments  and  alter  the  course  and  the  form  of  their 
expression,  yet  those  events  are  not  responsible,  I  take  it,  so  much  as  is 
natural  form  and  bent,,  for  the  view  which  one  takes  of  the  movement  about 
him  or  of  the  flow  of  the  stream  way  down  toward  the  far-distant  future. 
But  if  we  study  history  broadly,  sanely,  with  painstaking  and  with  scholar- 
ship, we  cannot  be  pessimists.  Mankind,  when  viewed  over  any  consider- 
^le  period  of  time,  has  been  steadily  marching  up  hill.  To  be  sure,  the 
roan  who  is  most  concerned  with  some  aspect  of  the  moment  may  have 
•  his  attention  chained  by  imperfections,  weaknesses,  and  evils,  and  he  may 
by  temperament  exalt  them  until  they  give  him  the  rule  of  life. 

There  is  enough,  to  be  sure,  in  some  of  the  aspects  of  our  contempo- 
^  education  to  discourage  and  to  distress.  Many  of  those  aspects  have 
formed  the  subject  of  long  consideration  and  careful  debate  by  this  body, 
't  is  discouraging,  for  instance,  to  be  told  by  the  friends  of  public  educa- 
tion in  France  that  the  state  schools  are  so  routine,  so  wooden,  and 
50  much  at  war  with  the  religious  instincts  of  a  large  portion  of   the 
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population  that  the  children  are  turning  from  them  in  increasing  numbers 
to  attend  the  schools  maintained  by  religious  bodies.  It  is  discouraging 
to  be  told  on  high  authority  that  the  schools  of  Prussia  are  weaning  the 
children  of  the  people  in  an  undue  degree,  and  to  what  some  consider 
an  alarming  extent,  from  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  It  is  still 
more  distressing  to  be  told  by  those  who  have  read  the  reports  of  educa- 
tion in  England  during  the  past  year  that  two  out  of  every  eleven  children 
have  not  been  in  attendance  upon  any  school  of  any  kind  at  any  time ; 
or  that  every  child  in  attendance  upon  an  elementary  school  absented 
himself  one  day  in  every  five  when  the  schools  were  in  session ;  or  that 
only  35  per  cent,  of  the  elementary-school  population  is  made  up  of 
children  over  ten  years  of  age,  and  that  that  proportion  is  steadily  decreas- 
ing ;  or  to  be  told  that  in  some  thirty  of  the  largest  and  richest  boroughs  of 
that  country  the  number  of  enrolled  children  to  each  certificated  teacher 
is  more  than  one  hundred,  and  that  in  the  great  manufacturing  county 
of  Lancashire  it  is  120,  and  in  the  great  mining  and  agricultural  county 
of  Durham  it  is  124. 

These  are  distressing  facts.  They  chain  the  attention ;  they  challenge 
criticism.  In  the  mind  of  the  pessimist  they  invite  despair ;  in  the  mind 
of  the  optimist  they  are  problems  demanding  instant  and  courageous 
solution. 

It  is  distressing  to  remember  some  of  the  events  of  the  year  in  our 
own  country.  We  have  seen  during  the  past  twelve  months  something 
little  short  of  an  organized  political  assault  upon  one  portion  after 
another  of  our  educational  system.  We  have  seen  honored  superintend- 
ents and  teachers  driven  at  the  behest  of  the  party  organizer  and  of  the 
spoils-hunter  from  posts  of  honor  and  responsibility  which  they  com- 
petently filled.  Happily  we  have  seen  some  of  these  attacks  igno- 
miniously  fail  thru  the  force  of  an  aroused  and  avenging  public  opinion. 
But  the  situation  is  in  many  respects  one  which  is  not  to  be  met  by 
argumentative  attack,  or  even  by  public  exposure.^  Those  methods  are 
good.  Recourse  to  statutory  protection  is  helpful.  But  unless  the  edu- 
cational forces  of  this  country  make  it  their  especial  business  during  the 
next  decade  to  arouse  and  instruct  public  opinion  so  that  it  will  demand, 
and  keep  demanding,  and  ever  demand,  the  absolute  divorce  of  our 
public  schools,  higher  and  lower,  from  partisan  politics  and  from  private 
intrigue,  then  the  future  of  education  in  this  country  is  not  yet  secure. 
In  our  democracy  we  have  happily  a  court  of  last  resort  and  of  final 
appeal  in  the  intelligence  and  in  the  conscience  of  the  American  people ; 
and  I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when  any  of  us  will  cease  to  believe 
that,  if  only  that  intelligence  and  that  conscience  can  be  reached  directly 
and  without  the  intervention  of  the  demagog  and  the  time-server,  the 
response  will  be  direct  and  uplifting.  That  has  never  failed,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  American  history,  and,  for  one,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  ever  will. 
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The  immediate  question,  then,  that  seems  to  me  most  to  concern  the 
teacher  who  really  cares  for  education  and  the  children,  is  this  question 
of  making  both  secure  in  the  protecting  strength  of  intelligent  public 
opinion.  At  times  we  underestimate  its  force.  We  overestimate  its  lack 
of  interest.  We  often  fail  to  get  results  hoped  for,  because  our  own 
methods  are  imperfect  and  our  own  courage  falters.  It  is  within  the 
power  of  this  association  to  make  this  question  a  burning  one  in  every 
commanity  in  the  United  States,  from  the  far-away  Atlantic  to  this 
Padfic  slope.  It  is  within  our  power,  should  we  use  it  rightly  and  wisely, 
to  rouse  the  avenging  hand  of  honesty  and  honor,  alike  in  the  largest 
dty  and  the  smallest  rural  community,  where  a  sin  has  been  committed 
against  childhood.  I  know  of  no  question  now  of  equal  importance 
before  teachers,  before  the  press,  and  before  the  public  of  this  country. 

The  next  aggressive,  affirmative  step  must  be  taken  by  the  teachers 
themselves.  We 'need — to  be  perfectly  frank — a  higher  code  of  profes- 
sional ethics.  There  are  some  proceedings  of  which  no  teacher  can  afford 
to  be  the  beneficiary,  and  there  are  some  ambitions  which  we  dare  not 
fulfill  by  means  that  are  often  provided  for  us.  Until  the  ethics  of  the 
teaching  profession  leads  us  to  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  political  or 
partisan  or  purely  personal  attack  upon  another,  that  other  will  not  him- 
self be  secure.  Where  there  is  a  teacher  ready  to  enter  in  by  the  door  of 
self-seeking  or  of  corruption,  that  door  will  be  held  wide  open.  We  need 
not,  we  may  not,  make  our  appeal  to  others  until  we  have  responded  to  it 
ourselves. 

And  that  response  takes,  as  I  indicated,  two  closely  related  forms. 
First,  that  high  professional  sense  which  holds  aloof  from  the  temptation 
to  profit  by  the  disadvantage  of  another,  when  that  disadvantage  has 
come  about  for  unworthy  purposes  and  by  unworthy  means.  There  are 
some  school  superintendencies  in  the  United  States  which  ought  to  be 
^^^cant  for  a  period  of  years,  thru  the  successive  declinations  of  men 
qoalified  to  fill  those  positions.  The  second  method  is  that  of  applying 
ourselves  directly  and  persistently  to  the  formation  of  public  opinion 
*hout  us.  Too  often  these  attacks  are  covered  up  and  kept  quiet  for  fear 
of  injury  to  our  reputations.  The  time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  to  the 
credit  of  a  man  or  woman  to  stand  up  before  the  public  and  to  say :  "  I 
*ni  being  driven  from  my  life-work  because  I  will  not  permit  myself  to 
be  made  the  tool  of  politicians."  And  there  are  few  communities  to 
vhich  that  appeal  would  be  made  more  than  once  in  vain. 

These  forms  of  surreptitious  attack  upon  childhood  and  upon  educa- 
tion always  flourish  in  the  dark.  The  newspaper  press,  the  public  forum, 
open  discussion,  stamp  them  out  and  kill  them  as  the  sunlight  does  the 
5ceds  of  disease  that  spring  from  filth.  When  we  turn  the  bright  light  of 
Publicity  onto  the  administration  of  public  education  in  those  cities  and 
to^sand  rural  communities  of  which  just  complaint  may  be  made,  we 
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have  taken  the  first  needed  step  toward  the  education  of  public  opinion 
to  the  plane  where  it  demands,  and  will  demand,  education  solely  for 
education's  sake.  This  means  that  the  profession  of  teaching  must 
speedily  become  more  professional,  more  scholarly,  with  broader  prepara- 
tion, higher  ideals,  and  more  insistence  upon  our  professional  co-operation 
and  our  professional  pride. 

We,  all  of  us,  have  to  combat  in  some^  form  or  other  the  conception  of 
public  education  as  philanthropy  —  one  of  the  most  corroding  attacks 
that  can  be  made  upon  the  comiAon  school.  If  a  community  supposes 
for  one  moment  that  it  supports  its  schools  for  the  education  of  those 
who  cannot  educate  themselves  at  private  expense,  it  has  begun  by  placing 
its  schools  on  the  lowest  possible  level,  and  it  has  been  false  to  a  primary 
tenet  of  our  American  democracy.  It  is  a  corollary  to  that  conception 
that  the  schools  exist  to  provide  places  for  someone ;  and  when  that 
ideal  enters,  the  interest  of  the  child  disappears.  We  teachers  are  in  no 
small  degree  to  blame  for  that  impression  that  the  schools  exist  for  us. 
One  may  admit  with  both  candor  and  truth  that  teachers  have  in  a 
measure  been  driven  to  that  attitude  by  attacks  from  without,  but  it  is 
easy  to  carry  that  plea  too  far ;  and  when  we  band  ourselves  together  for 
any  other  than  high  educational  purposes,  we  are  ourselves  interfering 
with  the  purpose  of  the  school  and  with  the  development  of  sound  public 
opinion,  on  which  the  efficient  democratic  school  must  finally  rest.  We 
must  come  face  to  face,  and  at  close  quarters,  with  these  questions,  not 
only  as  a  body,  but  as  individuals.  In  their  individual,  concrete  form 
they  are  not  easy  of  solution.  They  present  distressing  material  and 
personal  features.  They  are  often  the  source,  and  may  be  made  the 
cause,  of  much  hardship  and  suffering.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  the 
children  of  this  nation,  helpless  so  far  as  school  instruction  is  concerned, 
save  as  we  help  them ;  and  that  which  we  are  bartering  away,  if  we  do 
barter  it,  is  not  ours,  but  theirs.  No  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  and 
calling  can  look  that  situation  or  proposition  frankly  and  fully  in  the 
face  and  enter  consciously  upon  a  wrong  course  of  action. 

One  who  travels  across  this  continent  and  questions  his  fellows  as  he 
goes,  finds  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  methods  of  teaching,  of 
course  of  study,  of  emphasis  upon  this  ideal  or  upon  that,  which  is  at 
present  attracting  attention ;  but  it  is  this  question  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  have  their  schools  managed  for  the  children  without  inter- 
ference, without  inefficiency,  without  corruption  ;  and  one  cannot  listen 
to  that  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  from  shore  to  shore  and  be 
indifferent  to  the  lesson  which  it  conveys. 

We  cannot  reach  this  public  opinion  of  ours  by  scholarship  aloiie. 
Scholarship  is  helpful.  It  commands,  and  deservedly  commands,  respect. 
It  is  the  source  of  one  sort  of  power.  But  unless  we  can  go  before  public 
opinion  with  that  high  type  of  power  which  life,  and  only  life,  can  give, 
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ve  shall  find  ourselves  making  our  appeal  in  vain.  The  teacher  of  today 
needs  scholarship,  needs  efficiency,  but,  most  of  all  and  together  with 
these,  he  needs  power.  There  have  been  scholarly  men  and  women  by 
the  scori,  efficient  and  inefficient,  who  failed  in  the  attribute  of  power. 
What  is  iu  source,  and  where  are  we,  peering  into  the  future,  to  find 
power  with  which  to  do  that  work  which  is  intrusted  to  us,  and  to  reach, 
affect,  and  uplift  our  surrounding  public  opinion?  There  is  only  one 
source  of  permanent  power,  and  that  is  in  a  life  of  service  and  of  sacri- 
fice. It  is  alike  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  the  wisest 
philosophy  of  modern  times,  that  he  who  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it. 
Interpreted  in  terms  of  our  problem  this  means  that  thru  sacrifice  and 
service  comes  that  strength  which  is  power.  One  may  grasp  and  accu- 
mnlate  everlastingly  for  self,  may  gain  scholarship  and  produce  efficiency, 
and  yet  lack  that  element  of  power  which  is  the  most  human,  the  most 
lasting,  and  the  most  influential  of  the  teacher's  attributes.  Given  that 
power  thru  service,  and  almost  any  load  may  be  lifted.  There  is  no  force 
like  it  in  our  education.  There  is  no  force  like  it  in  our  civilization. 
And  whether  it  be  in  some  village  Hampden,  or  some  mute,  inglorious 
Milton,  or  whether  it  find  expression  in  more  conspicuous  and  obvious 
forms,  that  is  the  secret  of  the  usefulness  which  we  seek,  and  of  the 
independence  from  other  than  professional  trammels  and  professional 
standards  which  we  demand  and  rightly  demand. 

I  am  an  optimist.  The  larger  movement  is  upward  and  onward.  It 
is  sweeping,  and  has  swept,  before  it  greater  obstacles  and  imperfections 
than  these  of  which  I  speak.  That  movement  will  continue  to  be  onward 
in  France,  in  Prussia,  in  England.  It  will  continue  to  be  onward  here. 
It  cannot  be  held  back.  But  optimism  may  be  conscious  and  judicious, 
or  it  may  be  blind  and  unreasoning.  If  blind  and  unreasoning,  we  con- 
tribute thru  our  indifference  and  our  carelessness  to  the  postponement  of 
the  completion  of  the  particular  task  which  lies  directly  in  front  of  us  at 
the  moment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  optimism  be  sane,  critical,  and 
^urageous,  we  are  arming  ourselves  to  contribute  to  this  forward  move- 
Dicnt.  Therefore  I  urge  those  who  may  at  the  moment  be  attracted  to 
the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  as  it  is  presented  here  and  there,  by  this  writer 
Md  by  that,  by  this  speaker  and  by  that,  to  remember  that,  taken  in  longer 
iwiods  of  decades,  of  generations,  of  centuries,  these  little  backward 
DJovcments  in  the  current  seem  insignificant.  Remember,  also,  that 
^hc  next  step  depends,  not  upon  some  irresponsible  force  or  some 
abstract  person,  but  upon  ourselves.  There  is  no  more  individual  and 
definite  responsibility  resting  upon  us  teachers  than  that.  It  is  the 
peculiar  burden  of  our  profession  at  this  time.  We  may  afford  to  pass 
over  for  the  moment,  or  the  year,  every  other  question  which  would  other- 
^sc  excite  our  interest,  and  provoke  animated  discussion,  and  divide  our 
opinions  and  our  convictions.    But  on  this  one  single  point,  right  straight 
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in  front  of  us,  we  must  be  unanimous.  The  school  must  be  free,  and  it 
must  be  for  education,  and  not  for  politics  or  for  cliques.  Whether  it 
shall  be  so  or  whether  it  shall  not,  depends  upon  the  effectiveness  with 
which  we  gain  power  and  reach  public  opinion. 
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BY  F.  LOUIS  SOLDAN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

[STENOGRAPHICALLY   REPORTED] 

The  admiring  eyes  of  the  traveler  on  his  way  to  California  from  the 
East  see  the  desert  change  almost  suddenly  to  a  paradise.  All  this  beauty, 
all  this  wealth,  of  palm  tree,  of  flower  and  fruit,  of  orchard  and  vineyard, 
owe  their  existence  to  the  creative  intelligence  of  man.  He  found  this 
region  a  desert,  and  he  changed  it  to  a  garden.  He  touched  the  arid 
sand  with  the  magic  wand  of  intelligent  industry,  and  the  springs  ol 
water  began  to  flow,  and  the  gray  dust  of  the  desert  changed  to  green 
fields  and  smiling  gardens.  In  the  older  countries  man  found  nature 
ready  to  receive  him,  and  his  environment  made  man  what  he  grew  to  be. 
Here,  on  the  Pacific  slope,  the  opposite  is  true ;  man  made  nature.  He 
shaped  her  to  suit  his  wants.  He  made  the  water  flow  over  the  dry 
land  and  brought  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  the  seed  and  vine  that  he 
wished  her  to  bear.  Elsewhere  his  environment  made  man,  here  man 
made  his  environment. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  education  is  the  adjustment  to  environment, 
and  that  the  child  must  be  taught  to  conform  with  the  demands  whicli 
life,  as  he  finds  it,  makes  upon  him.  He  must  learn  to  adjust  himself  tc 
customs,  laws,  and  institutions,  and  become  a  citizen ;  he  must  learn  tc 
adjust  himself  to  the  demands  of  industrial  life  of  the  community,  and 
become  a  worker. 

Yet,  all  these  considerations  notwithstanding,  it  would  be  a  mistake  tc 
suppose  that  education  is  nothing  but  the  adjustment  of  the  child  to  the  lif( 
that  surrounds  him.  Adjustment  to  environment  is  certainly  one  of  the 
great  tasks  of  the  school ;  but  education  means  infinitely  more.  Anothei 
task  of  education  is  at  least  as  important :  that  man  should  learn  tc 
adjust  in  turn  his  environment  to  the  ideals. of  his  own  soul.  In  fact 
man  adjusts  himself  to  his  surroundings,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  tc 
adjust  his  surroundings  to  his  own  spiritual  and  physical  needs.  He  ii 
the  master,  not  the  slave  of  nature.  Without  the  modifying  influenc< 
which  man  exerts  on  his  environment  there  could  be  no  progressiv< 
growth,  no  development  of  culture,  no  external  realization  of  man's  idea 
world. 
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The  pioneers  of  this  state  created  a  new  world  out  of  the  desert ;  simi- 
larly the  destiny  of  man  makes  it  the  task  and  duty  of  education  to  lead 
the  individual  to  observe  the  world,  and  to  learn  its  lessons  in  literature, 
geography,  history,  and  all  the  lore  of  the  school ;  and,  above  all  things, 
to  train  him  for  thoughtful  action,  so  that  he  may  learn  to  give  expres- 
sion, in  words  and  deeds,  to  the  ideal  world  within  him  —  to  the  world  of 
aspiration  and  duty. 

The  fullness  of  life  for  which  education  is  to  prepare  is  not  found  in 
training  young  minds  in  habits  of  contemplation,  but  in  training  for 
thoughtful  action.  Education  must  build  up,  not  only  the  impressible 
brain,  but  more  particularly  the  impressive  will  and  creative  intelligence. 
The  current  of  life  does  not  flow  merely  from  the  world  inward,  in  impres- 
sions received  and  experience  gained,  but  from  the  soul  outward,  in  words 
spoken  and  deeds  done.  It  is  the  constant  task  of  education  to  make 
the  real  the  ideal,  and,  in  turn,  to  make  the  ideal  real.  In  other  words, 
education  must  lead  the  child  to  form  correct  ideas  of  life  within  and 
nature  without,  and  also  to  cultivate  the  ability  to  form  purpose  and  plan, 
and  give  to  these  ideas  external  reality  thru  action.  The  demand  that 
education  should  train  in  thoughtful,  creative,  and  spontaneous  activity 
forms  a  higher  demand  on  education  than  the  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion. There  is  no  child,  no  matter  how  humble,  but  has  a  share  in  the 
shaping  of  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

All  progress  of  education,  as  far  as  inner  education  is  concerned,  must 
he  in  the  directions  of  rational  adjustment  to  environment,  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  an  ideal  world  of  convictions,  and  of  the  stimulation  of  thought- 
hil  activity.  There  is,  however,  a  line  of  external  progress,  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  educational  work,  namely,  progress  in  the 
material  appliances  which  make  effective  educational  work  possible,  a 
liberal  supply  of  the  financial  means  of  sustenance,  the  unifying  and  sys- 
tematizing of  educational  efforts,  and  the  like. 

The  progress  of  public  education,  as  far  as  external  growth  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  stupendous  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Schoolhouses 
bavebeen  built  everywhere  and  have  almost  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of 
our  rapidly  increasing  population.  In  the  sanitation  and  comfort  of 
schoolhouses,  in  matters  of  lighting  and  ventilation,  a  steady  progress 
toward  more  perfect  conditions  is  noticeable  everywhere,  altho  much 
remains  to  be  done.  The  great  cities  take  pride  in  providing  schools 
*bich  will  give  the  best  opportunities  for  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  coming  generation. 

The  investment  of  national  wealth  in  schoolhouses  and  property 
Deeded  for  the  conduct  of  education  is  enormous  and  is  increasing  in 
^'O-  Better  schoolhouses  are  being  built  everywhere ;  progress  has 
**^  made  in  their  type.  All  the  cities  of  the  land,  east  and  west,  vie 
^th  each  other  in  giving  to  the  growing  generation  —  to  the  child,  to  the 
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man  that  is  to  be,  to  the  men  and  women  who  will  form  the  future  of  this 
country — the  best  external  appliances  in  education.  In  traveling  thru 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  wherever  town  or  village  greeted 
the  speeding  train,  there  the  most  prominent  building  was  the  country 
school  or  high  school. 

The  average  number  of  children  assigned  to  each  teacher  in  our 
crowded  city  schools  is  less  today  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
tendency  Is  clearly  in  the  direction  of  further  reduction.  This  means 
greater  influence  of  the  teacher  on  the  training  of  character.  It  means  a 
better  chance  to  individualize  the  work.  The  duration  of  the  annual 
school  term  is  steadily  growing  in  the  rural  schools,  and  education  is 
becoming  more  effective  thereby.  Salaries  of  teachers  are  moving  upward, 
and  the  profession  is  thereby  made  more  attractive  to  men  and  women  of 
talent. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  more  perma- 
nent tenure.  Teaching  has  become  a  profession.  It  is  no  longer  an 
avocation  for  the  great  mass  of  those  engaged  in  it,  but  a  vocation.  It  is 
less  frequently  a  stepping-stone  for  young  men,  on  their  road  to  the  min- 
istry, the  law,  or  the  medical  profession,  but  their  final  and  highest  aim. 
They  shape  their  college  course  so  as  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching.  No 
more  important  progress  in  this  direction  can  be  recorded  than  the  fact 
that  the  curricula  of  the  most  important  colleges  take  cognizance  of 
the  existence  of  teaching  as  a  profession,  by  providing  carefully  arranged 
courses  of  educational  study,  including  the  psychology  of  childhood  and 
the  philosophy  of  pedagogics. 

In  the  administrative  department  of  education,  too,  progress  toward  a 
higher  plane  is  visible.  Until  recently  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the 
selection  of  text-books  and  apparatus,  the  determining  of  courses  of 
study,  rested  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  layman,  the  school  trustee 
or  school-board  member.  In  many  cities  the  professional  advice  of  the 
superintendent  was  considered,  but  often  it  seemed  of  no  great  conse- 
quence. Of  late  the  view  has  been  gaining  ground  in  some  of  our  cities 
that  the  educational  expert,  the  teacher,  should  have  a  deciding  voice  in 
these  matters,  not  only  by  courtesy,  but  by  law.  In  many  of  the  large 
cities,  such  as  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  others, 
new  laws  give  the  expert,  trained  for  the  profession  of  education,  a  voice 
in  the  management  of  school  affairs ;  the  superintendent  of  instruction 
has  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and  of  text-books,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  course  of  study,  and  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  conduct  of 
instruction.  While  the  details  of  this  experiment  will  be  modified  by 
experience,  the  principle  underlying  this  legislation  marks  a  progressive 
movement.  It  is,  that  the  professional  teacher  is  to  be  the  expert  in  all 
educational  matters.  It  involves  a  new  duty  for  the  profession  and  a  new 
responsibility. 
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The  progress  made  by  the  common  schools  in  external  appliances  is 
great  and  inspiring.  Yet  the  progress  made  in  the  instrumentalities  of 
instruction  by  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  is  greater  still.  A  new 
era  in  university  work  has  begun.  Chicago  University,  the  young  giant 
of  the  West,  has  sprung  within  the  last  decade  from  the  mind  of  its  found- 
ers, fully  equipped,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Zeus.  California's 
great  universities  are  practically  the  creations  of  the  last  twenty  years.  All 
this  immense  educational  growth  and  development,  there  and  elsewhere, 
is  owing,  not  to  the  fostering  care  of  a  powerful  government,  but  to  the 
munificence  of  a  few  noble-minded  American  citizens,  who  evidently 
believed  that  the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  wealth  is  to  make  it  serve 
the  noblest  cause.  They  have  devoted  it  to  education.  There  is  no 
parallel  to  such  princely  gifts  to  the  people  in  the  whole  world's  history. 
Maecenas*  great  deeds  for  culture  and  letters  dwindle  into  insignificance 
compared  with  Leland  Stanford's  gifts  to  the  great  university  of  this 
state. 

We  are  so  close  to  a  process  which  is  going  on,  of  which  the  whole 
world  has  never  seen  the  like,  that  we  forget  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  world-historic  time  in  education,  the  founding  of  great  universities 
destined  to  last  thru  ages. 

All  classes  of  society  in  our  country  are  imbued  with  the  importance 
of  education  in  the  building  of  our  nation's  future.  Noble  men  and 
women,  prompted  by  the  desire  to  devote  their  wealth  to  some  public  aim 
that  might  be  most  beneficial  to  their  country  and  people,  have  selected 
for  their  aim  the  promotion  of  higher  education.  There  can  be  no  nobler 
commemoration  of  individual  human  existence  than  to  create  a  source 
and  center  of  spiritual  light  that  will  purify  and  quicken  the*  pulsation  of 
our  national  life  now  and  forever.  The  endowment  of  universities,  rne 
creation  of  centers  of  culture  in  your  midst  and  thruout  the  land,  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  various  classes  and  ranks  of  schools,  universities,  colleges,  high 
schools,  and  common  schools,  have  followed  of  late,  with  clear-sighted 
purpose,  the  idea  of  mutual  adjustment  to  each  other.  Schools  devoted 
to  higher  or  elementary  education  have  grown  up,  as  a  rule,  as  independ- 
ent institutions.  The  university  was  founded  for  one  purpose,  based  on 
one  historic  idea ;  the  high  school  and  academy  for  another,  the  common 
school  for  a  third  purpose.  The  thought  that  education  in  all  its  phases 
should  be  a  unit  has  given  rise  to  a  process  of  adjustment  which  marks 
a  most  important  step  in  the  process  of  education.  The  university  opens 
'is  doors  to  the  citizen  by  offering  courses  of  popular  instruction,  or  uni- 
versity extension.  It  invites  and  enrolls  the  common-school  teacher 
thru  university  summer  courses,  and  thru  lectures  and  instruction  on  the 
^cnce  and  art  of  education ;  it  recognizes  thereby  the  value  of  the 
teaching  profession  as  such.     The  university,  once  more  in  its  historical 
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recollection  and  recitation  of  the  data  of  information,  but  insist  on 
the  ready  and  thoughtful  assimilation  of  such  knowledge,  you  are  doing 
a  service  to  education.  When  you  draw  out  the  pupil  to  think  of  the 
subjects  you  teach,  independently,  you  train  future  citizens  in  one  of  the 
characteristics  which  furnish  the  very  foundation  of  our  free  institutions, 
namely,  in  the  ability  to  reason  readily  and  quickly  on  given  propositions, 
and  to  arrive  at  independent  conclusions;  these  form  the  sole  basis  on 
which  strong  convictions  can  grow. 

George  William  Curtis  said  :  "  The  great  argument  for  popular  gov- 
ernment is  not  the  essential  rights  of  a  majority,  but  a  celestial  law  which 
subordinates  the  brute  force  of  numbers  to  intellectual  and  moral  ascend- 
ants." There  is  no  instrument,  no  agency  in  American  public  life  on 
which  our  government  rests  in  a  higher  degree  than  on  the  kind  of  cul- 
ture which  the  teacher  gives  to  the  rising  generation  in  the  schoolroom. 


USURPATION  OF  HOME  BY  SCHOOL 


BY  AARON  GOVE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  DENVER,  COLO. 

The  American  home  is  giving  way  more  and  more  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  public  school.  The  paternalism  that  is  so  evident  in  other 
lines  of  social  and  political  economy  casts  its  light  and  shadow  across  the 
threshold  of  the  home.  The  changes  under  way  in  the  administration  of 
local  and  national  government,  the  progress  in  the  arts  and  practices  of 
common  life,  demanding  modified  surroundings,  extended  conveniences, 
elaborate  decoration,  and  richly  varied  cuisine,  appear  as  an  influence 
upon  child  life  as  the  pupil  reaches  the  age  for  continued  and  regular 
intercourse  with  teacher  and  school. 

More  than  ever  the  chief  function  of  the  parental  relation  is  acquisi- 
tion of  material  wealth.  Little  by  little  that  which  pertains  to  the  far 
greater  and  more  important  features  of  life  —  the  training  and  cultivation 
of  the  spiritual  and  the  intellectual  —  is  relegated  to  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  schoolhouse.  Who  shall  say  whether  or  not  this  modern  movement 
toward  a  radical  change  in  society  be  a  real  step  toward  advanced  power 
and  culture  with  the  nation,  or  the  turning-point  in  history  when  the 
severe  religious  and  effective  discipline  of  the  early  American  home  shall 
disappear?  Whatever  be  the  opinion,  the  condition  is  upon  us.  Active 
schoolmasters  are  compelled  to  seek  for  measures  competent  to  the 
occasion ;  to  consider  steps  that,  taken,  shall  prevent  retrogression. 

In  the  beginning  the  school  was  avowedly  for  religious  and  intellectual 
training.  No  thought  of  our  fathers  is  apparent  that  the  school  had  any 
rights,  was  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  in  the  teaching  and  rearing  of  the 
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child,  that  pertained  to  the  parental  ownership.  The  boy  belonged  to  the 
father,  belonged  to  him  in  all  that  is  material  and  essential,  covering  all 
time  to  his  twenty-first  birthday..  Whatever  of  income  inured  to  the  son, 
from  any  source  whatever,  belonged  to  and  was  appropriated  by  the  father, 
with  the  thought  that  it  had  been  legitimately  acquired  by  the  rearing 
and  training  of  the  boy. 

Soon  a  more  sentimental  and,  to  the  present  mind,  humane  method 
of  treatment  of  the  child  obtained,  until  now,  frequently  at  an  early  age, 
ownership  is  exchanged,  and  the  boy  or  girl  often  appears  as  the  dictator 
in  important  management  of  the  household,  and  absolute  dictator  of  his 
own  individual  desires.  This  changed  'condition  of  home  relations 
accounts  in  part  for  a  necessity  for  changed  school  relations.  The  school, 
on  its  part,  has  not  been  slow  to  accede  to  and  even  to  ask  for  increased 
authority.  For  a  teacher  to  require,  under  a  rule  of  the  board,  and  that 
rule  declared  valid  by  the  court  of  justice,  that  a  child  not  only  render 
a  written  excuse  for  absence  from  school,  but  in  addition  to  demand  the 
details  as  to  the  cause,  thereby  requiring  and  compelling  a  personal  knowl- 
edge, on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  private,  domestic,  and  family  affairs, 
would  have  aroused  in  our  fathers  the  spirit  of  rebellion  that  follows  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  free  American  citizenship.  By  quiet  and  per- 
sistent encroachment  the  school  is  usurping  the  functions  of  the  home. 
It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  concession  seems  to  be  quite  readily 
and  somewhat  cheerfully  made. 

The  typical  home  is  made  up  of  father,  mother,  and  children.  Most 
fathers  of  the  present  have  turned  themselves  away  from  the  supervising 
of  any  detailed  training  for  the  children.  They  reserve  the  right  of  coun- 
sel in  a  general  way,  with  no  intention  of  inspecting  the  execution  ;  they 
are  in  at  the  initiative  and  the  conclusion,  but  not  during  the  process. 
The  notion  is  prevalent  that  the  bread-winner  should  be  chiefly  the  bread- 
^nner;  that  the  charms  and  blessings  of  connubial  life  are,  when  not 
c<iual,  second  to  the  necessary  and  important  business  interests,  upon  the 
outcome  of  which  all  else  seems  to  depend  ;  for,  should  the  latter  fail  of 
accomplishment,  all  other  interests  fail  or  are  crippled.  The  same  fond- 
ness, pride,  and  ambition  for  the  children  exist  now  as  before ;  in  many 
instances  they  have  assumed  a  different  form  of  expression. 

To  the  mother  of  the  household  are  intrusted  the  immediate  manage- 
Dicnt  and  direction  of  the  youth.  Some  of  the  mothers  of  the  present 
^ave  chosen  to  enter  the  field  of  direction  in  governmental  affairs  and 
^me  actors,  as  they  believe,  on  an  advanced  stage  of  woman's  life. 
Whether  one  agrees  that  the  helpfulness  or  betterment  of  society  accom- 
P^iiics  this  change  is  unimportant  here.  Mr.  Peck  and  Mrs.  Stetson  are 
arguing  that  issue.  The  fact  remains  that  women  have  entered  as  active 
Participants  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Many  of  them  will  continue 
along  that  line  of  activity,  and  prosecute,  with  all  the  intensity,  virtue,  and 
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earnestness  of  the  sex,  the  many  enterprises,  political  and  social,  with 
which  they  are  now  engaged  or  upon  which  they  will  hereafter  enter. 

This  new  life  for  woman  means  a  necessary  relaxation  from  what  has 
been  a  part  of  the  accepted  traditional  duty  of  the  mother.  It  does  not 
follow  that  society  is  not  the  gainer  thereby.  Sparta  was  not  alone  in 
asserting  that  the  state  was  the  wisest  and  best  trainer  and  custodian  of 
the  youth  of  the  country.  It  concerns  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper 
to  suggest  the  means  by  which  the  school  shall  take  up  with  efficiency  and 
wisdom  the  tasks  and  duties  of  traditional  home  training,  the  relinquish- 
ment of  which  appears  to  be  the  tendency  of  present  times. 

When,  at  the  beginning,  home  and  school  were  both  occupied  with 
the  child,  six  hours  a  day  was  assigned  to  the  latter,  for  a  small  part  of  the 
year ;  all  the  rest  of  the  hours  belonged  to  the  supervision  of  the  home. 
Now,  with  the  increased  duties  assigned  to  the  school,  the  enlargement  of 
the  study  field,  the  increased  lines  of  culture  demanded,  including  art, 
science,  and  athletics — even  sports  and  games — amid  unprecedented 
and  unlooked-for  requirements,  covering  the  large  part  of  the  pupil's 
wakeful  day,  the  time  of  association  with  the  teacher  is  often  less  than  six 
hours.  With  the  recession  of  the  parent  must  come  the  accession  of  the 
teacher.  The  pupil,  if  allowed  to  drift  into  trouble  or  impotence,  on 
account  of  the  transfer  from  the  home  of  duty  and  responsibility,  must 
be  saved  by  a  corresponding  transfer  of  time.  The  state  has  assumed 
more  completely  to  train  the  youth,  or  the  home  has  demanded  that  the 
state,  at  the  expense  of  the  public  purse,  take  more  intimate  and  direct 
control  of  the  youth. 

If  to  any  of  my  readers  this  position  seems  to  be  extreme,  I  have 
to  reply  that,  while  one  will  insist  that  his  home  is  not  the  kind  mentioned, 
he  will  recognize  others  within  his  knowledge  that  are.  The  position  of 
this  paper  is  not  that  the  demand  is  universal  that  the  state  assume  this 
work,  but  that  we  have  seen  this  movement  grow  until,  especially  in  cities 
and  large  communities  where  incidental  tasks  and  duties  in  the  domestic 
life  are  impossible  of  assignment  to  the  boys  and  girls  as  in  former  times, 
a  life  of  idleness,  coupled  with  neglect  by  the  home,  must  follow,  unless  a 
rigid  and  regular  regime  be  established  and  enforced  for  the  individual 
child.  This  leads  to  the  necessity  of  more  extended  association  with  the 
teacher  or  tutor. 

From  six  hours  a  day  the  association  must  be  extended  to  eight  or 
ten  hours,  but  not  necessarily  in  a  schoolhouse  or  schoolroom.  The 
modern  course  of  study  includes  outdoor  work,  field  work,  and  inspection 
and  observation  of  nature  in  place.  Intellectual  tasks,  as  such,  have  been 
lightening  too  much  for  a  few  years  past.  The  average  ten-year-old  pupil 
today  is  not  so  strong  in  reasoning  power  as  was  his  grown-up  brother 
at  the  same  age.  Observation,  so  called,  too  often  superficial  and  trivial, 
is  now  cultivated  to  an  extreme,  and  the  training  of  reason  and  memory 
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and  calculation  has  lapsed.  This,  however,  is  but  temporary ;  we  shall 
soon,  very  soon,  swing  back  to  the  reasonable  course.  The  tide  of  soft- 
ness that  has  extended  to  mellowness  and  ease,  the  misinterpretation  of 
Hcrbart,  or  rather  the  misapplication  of  "the  doctrine  of  interest,"  while 
unfortunate  for  a  few  teachers  and  more  pupils,  together  with  that  harm- 
ful notion  that  the  pupil  should  chiefiy  do  that  which  is  agreeable  and 
refrain  from  the  unpleasant,  has  nearly,  if  not  quite,  reached  its  height. 
The  ebb  is  near  at  hand. 

I  am  trying  to  say  that  the  present  disposition  to  relinquish  the  home 
training  of  children  and  the  enlarged  field  of  elementary  instruction 
demanded  require  a  changed  condition  in  the  mechanism  of  the  schools; 
that  so  far  the  amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  the  training 
of  the  child  has  been  much  increased,  while  the  time  for  that  work  has 
remained  the  same.  It  may  be  true  that  six  hours  a  day  is  quite  long 
enough  for  formal  teaching.  The  other  kind  of  instruction,  not  neces- 
sarily a  rigid  adherence  to  the  performance  of  the  assigned  task,  is  quite 
as  important,  and  means  must  be  forthcoming  for  attention  to  that  part 
of  the  training  of  youth. 

At  this  time,  on  the  morn  of  impending  revolution,  or  in  process  of 
evolution,  in  the  school  system,  one  dare  not  venture  to  name  exact 
methods  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  The  field,  as  you  and 
I  must  see  it,  forces  the  conclusion  that  the  school,  in  its  formal  state, 
has  remained  chiefly  as  our  parents  instituted  it,  while  every  other  phase 
of  thought  and  action  in  the  social,  industrial,  and  political  world  has 
changed.  No  pessimistic  idea  is  involved  in  this  view.  It  means  that,  as 
we  have  waked  up  in  the  important  work  of  methods  and  are  classing 
philosophy  with  pedagogy  and  are  improving  the  manner  of  approach- 
ing the  child  for  training,  so  we  shall  be  forced  to  modify  the  times  and 
occasions  of  contact  with  the  teacher.  It  may  be  that  two  sets  of 
instructors  or  tutors  are  to  be  furnished  daily  by  the  statej  one  for  dis- 
tinct intellectual  drill,  with  the  use  of  apparatus  and  text-books,  and 
another  for  field  work,  for  instruction  in  the  forest,  on  the  playground,  in 
the  public  garden,  and  amid  collections  of  animals.  It  may  be  that  the 
state  will  be  required  to  furnish  this  sort  of  tutoring  at  the  respective 
homes  of  its  people.  It  is  certain  that,  unless  the  present  tendency 
toward  relinquishment  by  the  home  of  the  instruction  and  training  of  the 
child  be  modified  —  for  which  modification  a  prospect  is  not  within  view 
—the  state  must  assume  these  duties  for  self-protection.  One  cannot 
assume  that  such  a  process  *would  be  harmful  to  the  state  or  to  the  home. 
The  unpopularity,  and  perhaps  the  monstrosity  to  some  people,  of  the 
ideas  presented  compels  an  arousal  of  sympathy  with  a  sentiment 
approaching  to  horror  at  the  disappearance  of  home  training  for  boys  and 
^TJs  in  our  cities.  One  need  not  be  miserable,  however,  over  the  pros- 
pect of  change,  simply  because  that  change  involves  the    leveling   of 
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previously  erected  beautiful  structures  or  the  destruction  of  cherished 
traditions. 

The  state  is  ready  now  to  connect  with  each  schoolhouse  a  public 
lecture- room,  free  to  all  the  people  and  convenient  for  use  during  the 
entire  waking  day,  warmed  and  lighted  every  evening,  as  the  people  may 
desire.  It  is  also  ready  to  furnish  necessary  instruction  during  all  these 
hours.  This  step  will  be  taken — in  truth,  it  is  well  under  way,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  free  "  school-board  lectures,"  during  the  winter,  in  so 
many  of  our  cities. 

The  whole  scheme  laid  out  involves  an  increase  in  expenditure  for 
public  education,  consequently  an  increased  tax  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  schools.  That  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  when 
the  people  are  ready,  because  the  genius  of  our  government  presumes 
that  a  wish  of  the  people,  consistent  with  their  ability,  will  be  gratified 
at  demand. 


THE  ECONOMIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  HISTORY 


BY    E.    A.    BRYAN,    PRESIDENT    OF    WASHINGTON    STATE    AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE,    PULLMAN,    WASH. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  two  chief  concerns  of  mankind  have  been 
wealth  and  religion ;  that  the  entire  course  of  human  history  has  been  , 
determined  by  these  two  elements.  If  to  the  term  "religion"  we  give  a 
Somewhat  liberal  interpretation,  as  including  the  relations  of  the  human 
soul  to  its  present  environment,  as  well  as  to  its  origin  and  its  ultimate 
destiny,  the  epigram  would  seem  to  be  true.  This  is  but  another  way  of 
calling  attention  to  the  materialistic  and  the  spiritualistic  sides  of  man's 
nature.  All  hjs  concerns  have  to  do  with  his  body  on  the  one  hand,  or 
with  his  soul  on  the  other.  The  reaction  of  mind  upon  body  and  of 
body  upon  mind,  the  impossibility  of  the  separation  of  the  physical  and 
mental  activities,  or  of  dealing  with  these  as  distinct  phenomena,  are 
fundamental  facts  of  human  observation,  not  to  say  of  the  teacher's 
observation.  Any  consideration  of  the  one  set  of  forces  which  neglects 
the  other  will  necessarily  lead  to  untrustworthy  results.  It  is  impossible 
to  account  for  any  fact  of  human  history  without  taking  into  account 
both  of  these  elements  of  human  nature.  The  part  that  religion  has 
played  in  human  affairs,  whether  we  use  the  term  in  its  narrower  sense  as 
exhibited  in  sect,  in  dogma  and  ceremonials,  or  in  its  broader  sense  as 
including  everything  relating  to  the  growth  and  activities  of  the  soul,  be 
these  activities  good  or  be  they  evil,  has  been  amply  set  forth  in  the  pages 
of  history.  The  function  of  wealth,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  by  no 
means  so  fully  examined  into  and  described  by  the  historian. 
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There  is  little  need  that  I  should  guard  the  term  "wealth"  from  mis- 
apprehension.    My  excuse  for  -doing  so  is  the  popular  application  of  the 
term  only  to  a  vast  accumulation  of  wealth.     Wealth  is  any  product  of 
human  labor  which  is  capable  of  ministering^  to  human  want.     The  term 
is  Dot  applicable  to  natural  agencies  upon    which    no   labor  has  been 
expended  to  fit  them  for  human  use ;  it  is  not  applicable  to  those  things, 
however  useful,  which  exist  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  equally  available 
to  all ;  but  it  is  applicable  to  all  commodities,  however    insignificant, 
which  are  capable  of  gratifying  human  want  and  of  being  owned  and 
exchanged.      The  beggar  clothed  in  rags  and  eating  the  food  bestowed 
by  charity    is    nevertheless    for  the    moment  possessed  of    wealth ;    of 
insignificant  value,  but  nevertheless  wealth.     The  cottager,  with  his  rude 
hot,  his  few  square  feet  of  garden,  his  spade  and  hoe,  is  possessed  of 
wealth,  just  as  much  so  as  is  the  rich  man  with  his  mansion  and  broad 
domain  of  land.   The  quantity  of  it  is  not  the  essential  thing  about  wealth. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  small  accumulations  of  it  thruout  the  world  that  not  only 
in  the  aggregate  but  in  its  effects  upon  the  race  assume  transcendent 
importance.     When  I  speak  of  wealth,  then,  do  not  think  of  rich  men,  of 
glittering  palaces  and  shining  equipages  and  costly  apparel ;  think  rather 
of  the  vast  multitudes  of  tools  and   implements  in  the  hands  of  toiling 
millions;    think    of    flying    spindles    and    turning    wheels;    think    of 
ponderous    engines    and    swift    ships;     think    of    flocks    and    herds; 
think  of  stores    of   food,  from   the    scanty  cupboard    to   the    elevators 
almost  bursting    with    their    store    of    golden    grain ;  think    of    coarse 
homespun  as  well  as  silken  robe ;  think  of  the  tent  of  the  lone  Indian  as 
well  as  of  the  palaces  of  the  king.     All  these  are  wealth.     All  that  man 
feeds  upon  by  day,  wears,  lives  in,  ornaments  himself  with,  employs  to 
gratify  his  ear,  eye,  taste ;  to  promote  his  development  or  to  ruin   his 
Wyand  soul;  all  of  these  material  surroundings  with  which  he  gratifies 
his  insatiable  want  constitute  his  wealth.     All  who  live  possess  and  use 
wealth.    The  difference  is  in  the  quantity  of  it  and  in  the  use  of  it.     All 
must  have  it  or  die.     All  must  have  enough  of  it  to  afford  a  material  sup- 
port to  the  physical  and  spiritual    being   sufficient    for   their   effective 
^tivities,  or  the  soul  will  consciously  or  unconsciously  cry  out :   "  Who 
will  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?" 

1  need  not  say  that  the  production,  exchange,  and  distribution  of  this 
wealth,  in  order  to  its  consumption,  form  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of 
njankind.  The  science  which  accumulates  the  facts  and  ascertains  the 
laws  of  wealth  we  call  economics.  And  all  those  facts  of  individual  life 
or  social  organization  which  relate  to  the  production,  distribution, 
exchange,  or  consumption  of  wealth  we  call  economic  facts.  The  history 
of  man  in  relation  to  these  facts  we  call  economic  history.  I  have  chosen 
™c  title  of  Thorold  Rogers*  very  useful  and  interesting  book  as  the 
^^jectof  my  address,  not  because  of  any  purpose  of  following  his  method, 
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nor  because  of  acquiescence  in  his  conclusions,  but  because  the  phras 
seems  happily  to  reveal  a  point  of  view  from  which  I  would  for  th 
moment  have  you  look  upon  human  history.  There  has  been  no  thee 
retical  undervaluation  of  the  importance  of  history  for  the  instruction  c 
the  race.  Was  it  Bacon  who  said:  "History  is  philosophy  teaching  b 
example  "  ?  But,  as  in  the  guidance  of  individual  action  we  rely  mor 
upon  experience  than  upon  reason  or  philosophy,  so  the  experience  c 
the  race,  that  is,  history,  becomes  the  most  perfect  guide  to  wise  an 
regulated  action  —  alike  individual,  national,  and  racial.  But  huma 
history  is  a  very  broad  subject.  It  involves  all  of  human  experience.  N 
one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  attempted  i  treatise  upon  it,  or  eve 
sketched  in  rude  outline  what  such  a  treatise  should  include.  It  present 
many  aspects  :  dynastic,  political,  constitutional,  juridical,  social,  th 
development  of  philosophic  or  religious  thought  the  physiological  coe 
dition  and  physical  environment  of  man.  The  central  theme  of  histor 
is  perhaps  man's  self-realization,  and  the  importance  of  the  respectiv 
points  of  view  is  measured  upon  their  bearing  upon  that  self- real izatior 
The  effect  upon  him  of  his  material  environment,  of  mind,  of  politics 
and  social  institutions,  of  religion,  determines  the  value  of  viewing  histor 
from  that  standpoint.  Hitherto  history  has  been  viewed  chiefly  from  th 
point  of  view  of  dynasties,  states,  laws.  Dynastic  history  has  fastener 
itself  deeply  upon  the  imagination  of  the  historian.  And  by  dynasti 
history  we  refer  not  merely  to  the  successive  hereditary  lines  of  chiefs 
kings,  and  emperors  —  to  the  Pharaohs,  the  Caesars,  and  the  Kaisers— 
but  to  that  of  the  men,  of  whatever  title,  into  whose  hands,  temporarily  o 
permanently,  have  fallen  the  political  destinies  of  a  people.  Moses 
Mohammed,  Napoleon,  Mirabeau,  Cromwell,  Washington,  Count  Cavoui 
Bismarck,  as  well  as  the  Stuarts,  the  Tudors,  the  Carlovingians,  and  th 
Merovingians,  belong  to  dynastic  history.  A  strange  fascination  in  al 
ages  have  these  men  exerted.  Whether  flung  into  sudden  po^er  by  th 
volcanic  forces  of  society,  or  ruling  mankind  by  the  chance  of  birth 
whether  as  a  subaltern  manipulating  king,  court,  and  parliament,  or  as 
conqueror  snatching  the  scepter  from  the  nerveless  hand  of  some  imbecil 
"monarch;  whether  king  or  courtier,  warrior, priest,  or  statesman,  a  Strang 
fascination,  I  say,  has  this  one  man  exercised  over  society  and  over  th 
historian.  Society  has  consisted  of  two  classes  —  the  heroes  and  the  hero 
worshipers.  Historians  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  latter  by  wa; 
of  illustration  of  the  careers  of  the  former. 

After  all,  it  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  government  should  have  fille< 
so  large  a  space  in  the  eye  of  man,  and  that  the  history  of  governmen 
should  have  arranged  itself  with  especial  reference  to  the  central  figure  ii 
it  —  the  monarch.  As  the  broader  significance  of  law  and  governmenta 
arrangements  has  become  apparent,  and  these  have  been  observed  to  b 
the  development  of  the  entire  national  life,  political  and  constitutions 
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history  have  become  the  subjects  of  deeper  investigation.  And  such 
examination  of  the  functions  and  machinery  of  government  has  led  to  a 
somewhat  broader  study  of  history,  which  has  been  termed  "  the  history 
of  civilization,"  which,  while  retaining  political  history  as  the  central 
feature,  has  not  ignored  "social  history,"  nor  the  history  of  educational, 
religious,  and  philosophic  thought.  But  all  of  these  have  been 
viewed  chiefly  from  their  bearing  on  dynastic  or  political  history,  and 
"history"  still,  in  the  main,  is  the  history  of  rulers  and  governments. 

Human  concerns  are  so  many  and  so  varied  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  give  to  all  of  them  due  attention,  to  say  nothing  of  viewing  them  in  just 
proportion.     But  at  best  political  arrangements  are  devices  for  effecting 
certain  more  primary  ends.     They  are  by  no  means  themselves  the  end 
of  society,  not  to  say  of  life.     This  function  of  society  has  been  unduly 
exalted.    Government  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  important  tool  of  soci- 
ety, perhaps  the  most  important.     Sometimes  it  is  a  very  bad  instrument, 
indeed,  and  sometimes  it  is  better.     But   history   should   regard  it   as 
instrumental.     And  even  to  understand  the  history  of  government,  eco- 
nomic conditions  must  be  understood.     In  fact,  to  secure  good  economic 
conditions  is  perhaps  the  chief  function  of  government.     Hence  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  advancing  my  principal  proposition,  namely  :  "  The  most   . 
important  forces   in   determining  human  history  have  been  economic." 
"1  do  not  deny,"  says  Thorold  Rogers,  "I  gladly  acknowledge,  that  the 
solid  study  of  history  has  made  considerable  progress.     The  narrative  is 
no  longer  one  of  war  and  peace,  of  royal  genealogies,  of  unrelated  dates, 
of  those  annals  about  which  the  adage  was  uttered :  *  Happy  is  the  nation 
that  has  no  history.'"     It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  within  the  last  decade   , 
or  two  so  large  a  number  of  writers  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  economic  history.     And,  indeed,  not  only  must  the  results  of  political 
and  constitutional  history  be  untrustworthy  without  it,  but  society  would  be 
deprived  of  an  important  source  of  information  for  its  practical  guidance. 
No  one  will  deny  the  fundamental  importance  of  wealth  to  society,  nor 
its  powerful  reaction  upon  intellectual  or  spiritual  conditions.     The  pas- 
sion for  wealth  has  been  the  strongest  of  human  passions.     I  do  not  refer 
to  the  passion  for  amassing  great  riches  nor  to  the  greed  of  the  miser  for 
goli    I  mean  that  passion  which  in  all  ages  has  driven  men  to  secure  a 
supply  for  their  wants,  primarily  to  provide  the  means  for  sustaining  life. 
Take  hunger,  for  example.     What  can  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  rage 
for  food  ?    Before  this  mighty  passion  go  down  all  the  conventions  of 
^icty,  all  regard   for  law,  all  rights  of  property,  respect  for  human  life 
Itself;  even  parental  instinct  may  yield  to  the  frenzy  and  the  fountains  of 
'ove  and  hope  and  faith  in  the  human  heart  be  dried  up.     It  is  to  the 
mad  greed  for  wealth  that  most  of  the  crimes  of  society  may  be  traced. 
Fraud,  theft,  robbery,  embezzlement,  piracy,  murder  have  their  economic 
side.    For  the  material  supply  of  his  wants  man  will  brave  any  danger, 
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commit  any  crime,  prostitute  the  most  sacred  of  human  relations.  The 
life  of  any  individual  is  an  image  of  the  life  of  the  community  and  of  the 
race.  In  getting  a  proper  perspective  for  historical  values  we  can  do^no 
better  thing  than  study  the  individual.  In  the  life  of  your  nearest  neigh- 
bor the  chief  concerns  are  economic ;  namely,  how  to  make  a  living ;  how 
to  provide  food,  clothes,  shelter,  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  on 
the  scale  that  he  has  laid  before  himself.  His  thought  by  day,  his  dream 
by  night,  is  upon  this.  It  modifies  his  every  relation  in  life,  his  self- 
culture,  his  governmental  opinions,  his  course  as  a  citizen,  his  religious 
activities,  his  family  ties,  even  his  love  for  his  wife.  Follow  the  census- 
taker  in  his  rounds  from  the  meanest  tenement  house  to  the  palatial 
mansion  of  the  merchant  prince,  and  what  do  you  find  everyivhere  occu- 
pying the  largest  place  in  the  affairs  of  all  classes  ?  The  making  of  a 
living,  the  creating,  or  at  least  the  getting,  of  wealth.  So  it  has  always 
been  with  the  race.  We  read  the  wars  that  were  going  on  with  the  sword, 
but  history  is  silent  in  regard  to  the  fiercer  wars  that  were  going  on  with 
the  plow-share  and  pruning-hook.  With  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
race  in  every  age  and  in  every  land  life  has  been  a  struggle  to  get  enough 
to  eat  and  to  wear  and  to  afford  shelter.  Go  into  the  streets  of  this  fair 
city  tomorrow  and  read  the  story  in  each  eager  or  despondent  face.  It 
is  an  economic  story.  No  one  would  for  a  moment  think  that  the  material 
basis  of  life  has  been  a  matter  of  small  concern.  It  is  the  more  to  be 
wondered  at  that  this,  the  chief  element  in  the  history  of  every  individual, 
should  have  been  the  neglected  element  in  the  history  of  the  race.  No 
one  would  deny  that  the  action  and  reaction  of  wealth  upon  the  social, 
ethical,  and  political  fortunes  of  the  race  have  been  of  great  importance. 
But  few  have  recognized  their  real  significance.  The  determining  forces  in 
most  political  and  social  phenomena  have  been  economic.  The  former 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  latter.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Cunningham  :  "  Wars,  revolutions,  court  intrigues,  as  well  as  reli- 
gious movements,  have  all  had  an  industrial  side."  The  successive  stages 
of  human  industry  have  not  come  by  chance.  The  economy  of  nature, 
which  always  causes  a  force  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  holds 
good  of  man.  The  hunting  and  fishing  stage  yielded  a  competency  of 
wealth  for  man's  simple  wants,  with  little  expenditure  of  labor.  It  neces- 
sarily was  the  first  stage.  With  the  increase  of  population  the  area  was 
too  narrow  to  supply  a  subsistence  from  the  fruits  of  the  chase,  and  the 
pastoral  stage  followed  naturally.  The  same  area  that  supplied  a  scanty 
subsistence  to  the  hunter  yielded  abounding  wealth  to  the  shepherd  and 
herdsman.  But  with  the  growth  of  population  pastures  must  fail,  for  the 
area  in  native  pasturage  that  will  keep  one  ox  producing  500  pounds  of 
food  in  three  years  will  when  tilled  produce  twenty  tons  of  wheat  !n  three 
years.  Thus  man  was  driven  to  agriculture.  It  was  inevitably  an  exten- 
sive agriculture — the  rude  cultivation  of  a  large  area  while  in  its  virgin 
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fertility,  and  the  abandoning  of  this  in  a  few  years  for  a  more  distant  and 
more  fertile  territory.  As  the  land  all  became  settled  and  the  less  fertile 
soil  did  not  yield  enough  for  the  population,  the  period  of  intensive  agri- 
culture ensued,  with  more  thoro  tillage,  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  a 
mixed  husbandry.  With  this  also  came '  a  greater  division  of  labor,  and 
the  age  of  manufacture  and  commerce  with  its  wider  industrial  organiza- 
tion. > 

The  governmental  forms  following  these  successive  stages  of  industry 
were  equally  inevitable.  The  patriarchal  family  and  the  tribal  organiza- 
tion were  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  hunting  and  pastoral  stages. 
From  tribal  to  manorial  system,  from  manorial  system  to  national  mon- 
ardiy,  and  from  this  to  constitutional  government,  were  the  inevitable 
accompaniments  of  the  economic  changes  in  our  racial  history.  The 
status  of  the  laborer  and  the  system  of  productive  labor  are  likewise  eco- 
nomic questions.  And  one  may  follow  the  course  of  history  just  as  surely 
thru  the  status  of  the  laborer,  as  slave,  serf,  regulated  labor,  and  free  con- 
tract labor,  as  he  can  in  the  charters  of  liberty. 

How  intensely  we  have  conned  the  pages  of  history  to  find  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  heroes  and  demagogs  who  have  hel^d  forward  human 
progress,  but  how  ignorant  we  are  of  the  history  of  industries  which  have 
made  life,  happiness,  and  progress  possible  !  The  great  basic  industry  is 
agriculture.  As  it  has  flourished,  life,  health,  comfort,  opportunity,  hope, 
have  filled  the  land.  As  it  has  failed,  despondency,  gaunt  famine,  and 
despair  have  stalked  abroad.  But  what  do  you  know  —  what  does  the 
race  know  —  about  the  development  of  agriculture  ?  A  gentleman  from 
India  told  me  a  few  days  ago  of  the  methods  of  wheat-raising  in  India : 
the  same  kind  of  forlced  stick  for  a  plow,  the  same  primitive  methods 
thruout  that  were  practiced  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  You  who  wish  to 
devote  your  intellect  and  genius  to  the  welfare  of  the  race,  have  you 
thought  of  the  possibilities  of  this  method,  namely,  by  improving  the 
means  of  the  food  supply  thru  the  progress  of  the  science  of  agriculture  ? 
What  do  you  know  of  the  history  of  manufacturing  industry,  of  trans- 
portation,'of  domestic  and  international  trade,  with  all  their  paraphernalia 
of  moneys,  and  banks,  and  systems  of  credit  ?  Is  it  that  all  these  things 
*re  so  simple,  or  so  well  known,  or  that  the  history  of  these  things  has 
^  no  lesson  for  man  ?  Is  it  that  we  should  solve  all  the  problems  of  the 
^ast  and  complex  systems  of  production  and  commerce  on  a  priori  prin- 
ciples? Has  the  past  no  lessons  for  us  in  these  things  which  so  nearly 
concern  our  daily  life  and  happiness  ?  Modern  revolutions  are  industrial 
Solutions.  Modem  wars  are  commercial  wars.  Statecraft  and  diplo- 
°^f  legislation  and  administration,  are  determined  by  industrial  con- 
siderations. Shall  the  one  who  undertakes  these  tasks  do  so  without  the 
preparation  which  economic  history  alone  can  bring?  The  statesman 
*^o  follows  the  deductive  system  of  determining  hi^  course  by  reasoning 
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from  a  few  accepted  dogmas  is  a  very  seductive  and  a  very  destructiv< 
statesman  ;  but  the  intimate  relation  between  political  and  economic  con 
ditions  is  no  new  thing.  The  great  revolutions,  the  great  migrations,  th( 
great  discoveries,  the  great  reformations,  the  great  charters  of  human  lib 
erty  have  their  economic  interpretation.  Magna  Charta  itself  was  chiefly 
]  an  economic  document,  as  the  few  who  have  read  it  well  know.  The  baron; 
who  led  in  the  attempt  were  prompted  largely  by  economic  considera 
tions,  and  the  support  of  the  city  of  London,  without  which  it  would  hav< 
been  next  to  impossible  to  get  it,  was  based  upon  purely  economic  con 
siderations.  The  fundamental  questions  of  the  American  revolutioi 
were  economic.  The  independence  sought  was  chiefly  an  economic  inde 
pendence.  The  determination  of  the  British  government  to  take  a  par 
of  our  wealth  without  our  consent,  the  navigation  laws,  the  repression  o 
American  industry,  the  burden  of  supporting  foreign  troops  and  foreigi 
office  holders,  the  stamp  tax  and  the  tea  tax  —  all  were  economic  questions 
The  sacred  rights  invaded  were,  chiefly  and  most  important  of  all,  right 
of  property.  Our  Civil  War  had  at  basis  an  economic  question — the 
slavery  question.  A  vital  question  in  the  production  of  wealth  is  the 
cost  of  labor  and  the  status  of  the  laborer.  The  dogma,  "  The  govern- 
ment can  never  exist  one  half  slave  and  one-half  free,"  did  not  depenc 
half  so  much  upon  any  conflict  of  abstract  principles  as  upon  the  eco- 
nomic impossibility  of  production  going  on  within  the  same  economi< 
unity  on  principles  as  directly  opposed  as  that  of  slave  labor  and  free 
labor.  The  question  with  the  slaveholder  was  the  giving  up  of  his 
wealth  and  his  source  of  wealth. 

The  great  English  Reformation  had  its  economic  side.  The  resistance 
for  generation  after  generation  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  to  a  foreigi 
potentate  —  the  pope — thus  taking  money  not  only  out  of  the  people's 
pockets,  but  out  of  the  country,  was  by  no  means  the  most  insignificam 
force  leading  up  to  that  great  historical  movement.  In  all  the  wars  o: 
the  Protestant  revolution  industrial  questions  are  so  inextricably  unitec 
with  religious  ones  that  any  account  that  neglects  the  former  must  neces- 
sarily invalidate  the  conclusions.  The  migration  of  the  Flemish  weaven 
to  England  produced  almost  as  profound  an  effect  on  the  political  and 
religious  history  of  Europe  as  it  did  on  the  industrial.  Even  the  discover) 
of  the  New  World  is  to  be  explained  by  economic  facts.  It  is  well  knowi 
how  important  a  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  westerr 
Europe  was  the  India  trade  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  cen 
turies.  The  importance  of  pepper  and  other  spices,  not  to  speak  o 
other  commodities,  assumed  an  importance  in  commerce  which  no  one  a 
the  present  day  would  ever  suspect.  The  meats  consumed  by  all  classes 
were  cured  meats,  and  for  this  as  well  as  for  other  articles  of  the  coarsei 
diet  of  the  day  this  seasoning  was  a  prime  necessity.  By  means  of  this 
a  great  commerce  with  India  had  sprung  up,  which  was  carried  on  ovei 
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many  caravan  routes  to  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  seas,  thence  thru 
Genoa  and  Venice,  over  the  Alps  and  down  the  Rhine,  enriching  the 
dties  along  the  line,  and  quickening  commerce  of  every  kind  thruout 
Europe.  But  by  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turkish  conquests  had  closed 
all  these  routes  except  that  byway  of  Alexandria,  and  this  was  threatened. 
This  led  to  the  most  zealous  efforts  to  find  a  sea  route  to  the  rich  eastern 
trade,  thus  avoiding  the  danger  and  cost  and  possible  destruction  of  the 
overland  route.  This  resulted  in  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 
Not  a  moment  too  soon  —  not  soon  enough,  for  Selim  the  Magnificent 
overran  Egypt,  and  closed  the  last  route  to  eastern  commerce  before  the 
new  path  had  become  a  commercial  one.  Cities  were  ruined,  the  course 
of  trade  diverted,  thousands  rendered  unemployed,  and  a  peasant  war 
was  inflicted  upon  Europe,  the  Reformation  arrested,  while  the  malign 
influence  at  work  seemed  to  sweep  down  from  the  great  unknown. 

But  I  need  not  multiply  illustrations  to  convince  you  of  my  proposi- 
tion that  history  cannot  be  rightly  understood  unless  it  is  examined  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  industrial  development  of  the  race. 

My  third  and  last  proposition  is  that  the  historical  investigation  of 
industrial  phenomena  opens  up  a  new  and  useful  sphere  for  history  and 
affords  a  great  opportunity  for  the  betterment  of  present  human  condi- 
tions.   We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  great  social  ferment.     Economic 
questions  are  multiplying  in  number,  and  the  discussion  of  them  is  grow- 
ing in  intensity.     The  money  question   is  being  bitterly  fought   over. 
The  labor  question  is  creating  uneasiness  in  some  quarters,  and  stirring 
deep  passions  in  others.     The  method  by  which  corporate  power  may  be 
made  a  useful  tool  of  society,  on  the  one  hand,  and  may  be  prevented 
from  becoming  a  destructive  •  force,  on  the  other,  is  being  sought  for. 
The  problem   of  pauperism  hangs  over  us  like  a  hideous  nightmare. 
These  questions  seem  now,  but  they  are  not,  new.     Society  has  for  ages 
been  struggling  with  them.     History  can  throw  light  upon  them.     Too 
many  of  these  problems  we  have  tried  to  solve  upon  abstract  principles. 
We  have  laid  down  and  assumed  as  true  an  abstract  principle  or  set  of 
principles,  and  have  followed  a  purely  deductive  method  in  their  solu- 
tion.   The  conclusions  have  been  generally  distrusted,  and  in  too  many 
instances  the  practical  teachings  based  upon  them  have  proved  absurd, 
^^ow,  history  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  employing  the  inductive  system 
>n  dealing  with  social  problems,  if  we  approach  it  aright.     Even  if  we  do 
not  arrive  at  a  set  of  general  propositions  universally  true,  we  shall  arrive 
*t  a  sound  practical  wisdom  of  the  highest  consequence.     What  a  flood 
^^Hght  would  be  thrown  on  the  labor  problem  by  an  examination  of  the 
nistory  of  labor  and  of  labor  legislation  for  the  past  five  or  six  hundred 
years  I    Even  the  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  successive  systems  of 
industry  teach  a  valuable  lesson  :  our  present  factory  system,  where  many 
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operatives  are  gathered  under  a  single  roof,  with  a  minute  division  < 
labor ;  where  production  is  for  a  world-market  whose  fluctuations  ca 
only  be  surmised  from  the  faintest  indications;  where  employers  an 
employes  are  removed  in  interests,  sympathies,  and  manner  of  life;  whei 
combination  is  easy  and  misunderstanding  is  certain ;  or  its  predecesso 
the  domestic  system,  where  a  master  workman,  in  his  own  house,  with  h 
own  tools,  toiled  by  the  side  of  his  one  or  two  journeymen  and  two  or  thrc 
apprentices,  who  labored  with  the  same  tools,  were  clad  in  the  same  kin 
of  garments,  and  produced  commodities  for  customers  whom  he  knew,  < 
who  at  least  were  so  near  that  production  kept  in  the  rear  of  consum] 
tion  ;  or  the  still  earlier  guild  system,  with  its  regulations  to  secure  goo 
workmanship  and  control  competition ;  or  the  primitive  family  systec 
where  each  little  community  and  nearly  each  household  was  economicali 
self-sufficient,  even  if  it  was  scantily  supplied.  Or  take  the  progress!^ 
status  of  the  laborer  as  revealed  in  labor  legislation.  Take,  for  exampi 
the  Statute  of  Laborers  of  23  Edward  III.,  1349,  after  the  black  deal 
had  swept  away  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  laboring  populatio 
and  produced  economic  changes  of  the  profoundest  significance.  A 
inevitable  rise  in  wages  and  prices  followed.  This  the  king  and  hi 
council  undertook  to  prevent  by  law.  Every  laborer  was  required  t 
accept  the  wages  current  during  the  five  or  six  years  prior  to  the  plague 
on  pain  of  the  direst  punishment.  Employers  were  forbidden  to  pa 
more,  on  pain  of  similar  penalties.  Any  unemployed  man  was  compelle 
to  labor  for  anyone  who  might  call  on  him  to  labor,  and  he  must  accep 
only  the  wages  current  before  the  plague.  If  any  laborer  ran  away  froi 
his  employer,  he  was  to  be  brought  back  and  branded  in  the  forehea 
with  a  hot  iron  with  the  letter  "F,"  for  Falsitie.  Or  examine  the  gre; 
Statute  of  Apprentices  of  5  Elizabeth,  1563,  which  remained  on  tt 
statute  books  of  England  until  1841 — a  period  of  almost  three  centurie 
Here  we  have  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  to  study  the  results  of  tt 
attempt  of  legislation  to  determine  wages  and  consequently  the  prices  < 
food,  as  well  as  the  attempt  to  determine  the  trend  of  labor.  A  sevei 
years'  apprenticeship  was  required  in  every  trade  and  handicraft;  lab< 
was  compulsory  —  if  not  in  some  trade  or  handicraft,  then  the  laborer  mia 
serve  in  husbandry ;  courts  must  annually  fix  wages,  and  in  doing  fi 
must  have  regard  to  the  price  of  food ;  the  laborer  might  not  leave  Ix 
employer  nor  the  employer  discharge  his  laborer  in  less  than  one  yea 
and  then  not  without  three  months*  notice  on  either  side.  The  length  ^ 
daily  labor  was  fixed  at  twelve  hours.  Here  was  a  statute  made  avowedl 
in  the  interest  of  the  laborer  and  of  agriculture,  and  the  study  of  i 
operations  and  the  social  conditions  under  it  for  two  or  three  centurie 
could  not  but  be  helpful  to  one  who  would  equip  himself  for  dealip 
with  the  greatest  living  issues  of  the  day — the  labor  question.  So  tb 
study  of  the  rise  of  the  monopolies,  of  the  great  trading  companies  of  th 
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fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  history  of  money  and  instruments  of 
credit,  would  be  wonderfully  instructive.  How  much  do  you  know  of  the 
brief  but  momentous  history  of  our  own  country  ?  Much,  I  take  it,  but 
not  yet  enough. 

I  but  weary  you  to  insist  upon  a  view  of  the  subject  whose  very' 
statement  carries  conviction.  The  ministry  of  wealth  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  facts  of  history.  Its  necessity  to  existence  and  to  happiness, 
its  power  of  influencing  the  intelligence  and  moral  growth  of  mankind, 
its  destructiveness  when  perverted  in  use — these  have  been  the  themes 
of  moralist,  poet,  and  philosopher.  The  presence  or  absence  of  wealth  / 
determines  the  fate  of  the  race.  Intellect  shrivels  in  the  presence  of 
want  Energy  evaporates.  Poverty  is  the  parent  of  vice  and  crime. 
Education,  morality,  and  social  gladness  thrive  under  the  influence  of  a 
competent  material  support.  Great  hoards  of  wealth  are  even  more 
destructive  upon  the  nobler  qualities  of  man  than  scanty  supplies.  They 
shrivel  the  heart  of  the  miser ;  they  debauch  the  prodigal ;  they  drive 
humility  and  human  love  and  human  sympathy  from  the  heart  of  the 
millionaire. 

In  this  constant  action  of  mind  upon  matter,  and  reaction  of  matter 
upon  mind,  we  have  a  splendid- example  of  nature's  method  of  securing 
the  progress  of  the  race.  I  cannot  consent  to  the  reasoning  of  modern 
socialistic  thought.  It  runs  thus :  Poverty  and  misery  abound.  Vice 
and  crime  follow.  Wealth  is  not  properly  distributed.  Some  have  too 
much,  some  not  enough.  Hence  our  entire  social  system  is  wrong. 
Surround  each  with  sufficient  wealth.  Give  to  each  a  competency.  In 
this  way  you  take  away  the  chief  motive  to  vice  and  crime.  He  that  hath 
^11  not  steal.  Give  to  each  enough,  and  poverty  and  misery  will  flee 
away.  Intelligence  and  virtue  will  spring  up  under  this  benign  influence. 
Give  to  each  a  competency  of  wealth,  and  you  will  regenerate  the  race. 
The  socialistic  philosophy  is  pre-eminently  a  materialistic  philosophy.  ^^ 
Given  the  proper  material  environment,  and  you  may  regenerate  man-  ■■ 
kind.  But  I  reply  in  brief :  Mere  wealth  has  no  virtue  in  itself.  In  -' 
itself  it  has  no  power  to  elevate  and  strengthen  the  faculties  of  man  — 
father  the  opposite.  Give  this  human  being  plenty  to  eat,  and  to  wear, 
*Dd  to  deck  himself  withal,  gratify  every  want,  relieve  him  from  the 
necessity  of  enduring  soreness  of  muscle  and  weariness  of  brain  to 
secure  wealth,  and  its  magic  power  over  him  seems  to  vanish,  as  the 
slothful  human  animals  of  the  tropics  and  the  helpless  offspring  of  the 
wealthy  leisure  class  abundantly  demonstrate.  The  power  of  wealth  to 
quicken  the  activities  and  develop  the  physical  and  intellectual  faculties 
of  man,  and  to  contribute  to  his  happiness,  comes  only  when  that  wealth 
exists  in  response  to  his  own  energies,  only  when  he  has  produced  it. 
Marvelous  is  the  reflex  influence  upon  a  man  of  the  wealth  which  he 
Wmsclf  has  created.     But  if  you  merely  distribute  to  him  the  wealth  of 
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Others,  feed  him  with  the  wealth  that  other  brains  and  other  hands  have 
produced,  it  is  like  poison  to  him.  Hence  no  social  scheme  is  adequate 
which  does  not  take  advantage  to  the  full  of  the  individual  ownership  of 
the  wealth  which  he  himself  has  produced  and  saved. 

I  have  pointed  out  one  method  of  approach  to  the  most  interesting 
and  momentous  question  of  the  day.  Some  think  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  social  revolution.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  social  revolution ; 
if  not  a  violent,  at  least  a  gradual  and  peaceful  one.  That  it  may  con- 
tinue to  be  gradual  and  peaceful  should  be  the  desire  of  every  lover  of 
his  kind.  I  believe  that  only  by  knowledge,  by  the  discovery  of  funda- 
mental truth,  can  social  problems  be  solved.  I  point  to  the  neglected 
side  of  history — economic  history — as  the  source  of  the  greatest  body  of 
knowledge,  the  surest  means  of  practical  wisdom  for  the  guidance  alike 
of  the  statesman,  the  citizen,  and  the  teacher  in  their  joint  task  of  better- 
ing society  and  the  individual  man. 


EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALISM— ITS  TRIBULATIONS 

AND  TRIUMPHS' 


BY   JOHN    MACDONALD,    PRESIDENT    OF   THE  EDUCATIONAL     PRESS    ASSOCIA- 
TION JOF     AMERICA,    TOPEKA,     KAN. 

"  If  one  may  judge  from  the  average  papers  presented  at  our  more 
important  educational  gatherings,  or  from  the  articles  contributed  by 
teachers  of  more  or  less  prominence  to  the  literary  periodicals,  the  most 
unusual  step  in  the  writer's  preparation  is  to  consult  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  and  to  weigh  carefully  the  results  of  experience  at  home  and 
abroad." 

Thus  speaks  the  editor  of  the  Educational  Review  in  his  May  number. 
The  subject  of  this  paper  has  no  literature ;  hence  none  could  be  consulted. 
The  last  part  of  the  title  of  this  discourse  has  been  chosen  mainly  for 
alliterative  purposes.  The  triumphs  of  educational  journalism  are  just 
beginning  to  appear  as  a  haze  on  the  distant  horizon,  but  unto  tribula- 
tions we  have  been  born  as  the  sparks  fly  upward. 

For  rhetorical  purposes  and  to  follow  the  time-honored  custom  estab- 
lished by  the  fathers  —  peace  to  their  ashes  !  —  our  address  maybe  divided 
into  three  heads,  but  it  is  thought  advisable  at  the  outset  to  state  that  these 
heads  are  to  be  used  solely  as  points  of  departure,  in  which  particular  also 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  traditions  of  the  elders  are  closely  followed.  A 
certain  distinguished  statesman  in  Kansas  once  said  that  the  platform  of 

« 

I  By  request  of  the  author,  the  amended  spell ing:s  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  do  not  vppau  in 
this  address*    [See  resolution  of  Board  of  Directors  adopted  at  Los  Angeles  meeting,  July  13, 1899.] 
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apolitical  party  was  like  that  of  a  railway  train — a  convenient  place  to  get 
on  or  ofif.    Thus,  too,  with  texts. 

Id  the  first  place,  inquiries  may  be  made  as  to  the  source  and  nature 
of  the  tribulations  ;  in  the  second  place,  what  triumphs,  if  any,  are  now 
fisible  to  the  naked  eye;  and,  in  the  last  place  —  if  the  gavel  permits — a 
conclusion  of  some  kind  will  be  reached. 

The  days  in  which  educational  journalism  was  painfully  groping  its 
way  through  the  valley  of  humiliation,  or  possibly  floundering  in  the  slough 
of  despond,  are  not  so  remote  that  we  are  likely  to  forget  them.  Those 
were  the  days  when  our  so-called  friends,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  Bildad 
the  Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the  Naamathite,  gathered  around  us,  analyzed 
and  dissected  us,  held  up  on  high  our  sins  and  shortcomings,  and  caused 
us  to  curse  the  day  whereon  we  were  born. 

If  somebody  with  abundance  of  leisure  and  a  taste  for  the  curious 
were  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  educational  periodicals  —  national,  state,  and 
loal  — which  have  come  and  gone  during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  the 
first  part  of  our  text  would  be  fully  illustrated  and  illuminated.  Each  of 
them  came  in  to  fill  a  vacuum  which  in  the  form  of  "a  long-felt  want" 
bad  long  been  depressing  the  state.  A  few  months,  perhaps  .a  year, 
possibly  two  or  three  years  of  fightings  without  and  fears  within,  and 
each  passed  away  in  a  valedictory  to  join  the  innumerable  caravan.  Like 
the  corals  of  the  Pacific — those  hapless  zoophytes,  which  were  doubtless 
worked  to  death  in  similes,  even  as  we  are  killing  them  now  —  the  period- 
icals of  the  past  died,  leaving  fragmentary  skeletons  as  foundations  for 
the  journals  yet  to  be. 

Breaking  away  at  this  point,  lest  we  become  lost  in  the  intricacies  of 
figurative  speech,  it  may  be  suggested,  in  passing,  that  these  constant 
struggles  to  establish  educational  journals  were  simply  the  efforts  of  a 
class,  that  for  centuries  had  been  despised  and  rejected,  to  make  itself 
heard  in  its  own  defense.  Let  thanks  be  given  to  educational  papers, 
first  of  all,  that  the  schoolmasters  of  the  past  —  the  Holofernes,  the  Dr. 
Blimbcrs,  and  the  Ichabod  Cranes  —  are  disappearing  from  our  literature  ; 
that  for  the  word  schoolmaster — with  a  heavy  and  sometimes  tremen- 
dous accent  on  the  master  —  we  have  substituted  teacher;  that  he  who  in 
^iir  day  instructs  youth  is  both  in  the  world  and  of  it,  does  not  walk 
*ith apologetic  feet,  nor  attract  to  himself  the  scornful  gaze  of  gods  and 
Bicn  because  of  fantastical ness  in  dress  or  gait,  or  pedantry  in  speech. 
In  a  word  or  two  —  for  a  gavel  hangs  over  this  paper  like  a  swo^d  of 
Damocles  —  the  teacher  whom  the  educational  journals  have  brought  to 
'ightin  these  latter  days  has  no  apologies  to  offer  for  living,  moving,  and 
*^^ng  his  being  in  schoolrooms  or  elsewhere ;  walks  erect,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  great  apostle  makes  the  glorious  words,  **  I  magnify  mine 
office,"  the  keynote  of  his  work. 

If  educational  journalism  ever  reaches  the  stars,  it  will  be  through 
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difficulties  whicii  confront  no  other  class  of  periodicals.  The  religiou 
paper  soars  along  on  flowery  beds  of  ease.  The  young  woman  who  sut 
scribes  to  a  religious  paper  —  Presbyterian,  for  instance — may  be  expecte 
to  persevere  unto  the  end.  She  may  change  her  name  and  her  abode,  bi 
presumably  retains  her  religion,  and  her  support  of  her  church  papc 
remains  constant.  The  young  man,  too —  Baptist,  let  us  say  —  may  wit 
western  adaptability  deal  successively  in  groceries,  hardware,  notion: 
lightning-rods,  charts,  or  petroleum  ;  but  his  church  beliefs  have  no  var 
ableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,  and  his  subscription  to  his  religious  papt 
goes  on  forever.  But  the  typical  school-teacher, — today  she  is  with  t 
radiant  as  a  celestial  vision  ;  as  a  flower  of  the  field  she  flourisheth 
tomorrow  she  is  off  with  young  Lochinvar,  and  the  school  over  which  sh 
gA  presided  so  briefly  and  so  gracefully  knows  her  no  more  forever — unles 
peradventure,  in  the  course  of  human  events  she  becomes  a  widow.  He 
name  is  changed,  or  is  articulated  with  another  by  hyphens;  her  occupy 
tion  is  gone;  her  interest  in  educational  journalism  abruptly  dies;  he 
subscription  ends,  and  the  editor,  like  Rachel  weeping  for  her  childrei 
mourns  because  his  subscriber  is  not.  Lt  was  Brother  George  P.  Brow 
who,  as  he,  at  the  close  of  a  school  year,  stood  gazing  wistfully  and  sadl 
after  these  battalions  of  departing  subscribers,  in  a  moment  of  inspiratio 
conceived  the  brilliant  idea :  Go  to,  let  us  follow  these  vanishing  hundred 
into  their  homes.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Public  School  Joumc 
became  the  School  and  Home  Journal. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  journal  whose  columns  were  devoted  mainly  t 
discussions  of  questions  in  the  third  heavens  of  the  profession  —  infinitel 
high  above  the  thousands  of  teachers  who  toil  and  struggle  and  painfull 
grope  their  way  through  the  drudgeries  of  class-work  —  scornfully  referre 
to  other  journals  which  were  laboring  close  to  the  earth,  cheering  the  fair 
and  preaching  good  tidings  to  forlorn  and  well-nigh  shipwrecked  teacher 
as  educational  journals  of  the  "  mere  newspaper  variety."  And  a  certai 
editor  whose  temperature  was  suddenly  increased  by  this  contemptuou 
remark  felt  moved  to  place  one  of  the  "  newspaper  variety  "  over  agains 
the  other  for  purposes  of  contrast  and  comparison.  In  the  journal  edite 
by  our  critical  brother  there  were  three  articles  —  one  on  the  teaching  c 
Latin,  a  second  on  secondary  schools,  a  third  on  German  universities 
Only  these  and  nothing  more.  In  the  journal  alleged  to  be  of  the  "news 
paper  variety"  there  were  many  helpful  suggestions  how  to  teach  reading 
spelling,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  language,  manual  training;  ho^ 

• 

to  study  birds,  flowers,  and  plants ;  and,  more  important  than  all  thes( 
teachers,  out  of  the  depths  and  riches  of  their  long  experience,  told  in  th 
columns  of  this  paper  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  how  the  heai 
of  that  bad  boy  might  be  reached,  and  what  tactful  ways  and  mean 
could  be  devised  to  infuse  more  wisdom  and  righteousness  into  discipline 
Besides  these,  there  may  have  been  a  column  or  two  or  three  of  news, 
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report  or  two  of  educational  meetings.  Curious  ideas  prevail  among 
some  of  the  brethren  in  regard  to  reports  of  the  "newspaper  variety." 
It  seems  to  be  thought  that  divine  truth  can  be  set  forth  in  journals  only 
in  large  print,  under  some  ponderous  heading.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  to 
this  intelligent  audience — every  audience  is  intelligent  when  one  is 
addressing  it  —  that  in  the  educational  editor's  report  of  the  address 
of  some  divinely  gifted  man  or  woman,  some  brother  or  sister,  ready  to 
perish  for  lack  of  knowledge  and  guidance,  may  find  a  single  truth  which 
shall  remain  in  the  heart  forever  as  a  fountain  of  living  water,  springing 
apunto  all  good  purposes  and  deeds?  Which  of  these  editors — each  of 
them  typical  of  a  class  —  think  ye  went  down  to  his  house  justified  rather 
than  the  other  ?  He  who  brought  cheer  and  hope,  guidance  and  help  to 
the  ninety-and-nine,  or  he  who  concentrated  all  his  energies  and  talents 
upon  the  building  up  of  the  one  who  safely  lay  in  the  sheltered  folds  of 
some  college  or  university  ?  To  prevent  misunderstandings  it  should  be 
said  that  the  critical  journal  referred  to  is  published  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

But  there  should  be  no  jealousies  nor  small  rivalries  existing  between 
educational  journals.  The  days  when  simple-minded  editors,  with  a  zeal, 
not  according  to  knowledge,  tried  to  discuss  in  every  issue  every  depart- 
ment which  lies  between  the  gutter  and  the  university  are  passing  away, 
and  the  editor  who  still  tries  to  act  all  these  parts  will  some  day  find 
himself,  like  Bottom  the  weaver,  "translated."  For  there  are  diversities 
of  gifts  and  diversities  of  operations.  As  one  star  differeth  from  another 
in  glory,  so  doth  one  educational  journal  differ  from  others  in  its  sphere 
of  influence.  To  some  it  is  given  to  set  forth  the  prosaic  things,  the 
drudgeries  of  the  profession ;  the  mission  of  others  seems  to  be  to  "  let 
observation  with  extensive  view  survey  mankind,  from  China  to  Peru  ;" 
while  a  select  few,  like  Milton's  lost  spirits,  sit  on  a  hill  retired  in 
thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason  high  of  nature's  methods,  the  "  sensed - 
total,"  and  adolescence.  For  neither  in  educational  journalism  nor  in 
i'lght  else  can,  as  the  Scripture  hath  it,  "  the  eye  say  unto  the  head,  I 
have  no  need  of  thee,  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of 
you.  Nay,  much  more  those  members  of  the  body  which  seem  to  be  more 
Wle  are  necessary."  Between  which  scriptural  lines  brethren  who 
imagine  they  dwell  on  mounts  of  transfiguration  may  find  a  whole  system 
of  philosophy. 

So,  too,  educational  editors  have  been  censured  for  giving  time  to  a 
discussion  of  the  business  side  of  their  work.  Huxley  somewhere  said 
something  like  this  :  "  In  order  to  do  good  work  in  this  world,  one  must 
0^  a  good  animal."  Which  is  to  say  that  he  must  eat  well,  sleep  well, 
^ccp  his  nervous  machinery  and  digestive  apparatus  in  harmony  with  the 
solar  system.  And  the  educational  editor  who  is  to  do  any  work  worthy 
of  the  name  must  have  a  rich  base  of  supplies  in  the  form  of  advertise- 
n^cnts  and  subscriptions. 
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Certain  of  the  brethren  deplore  the  fact  that  the  Educational  Press 
Association  spends  so  much  time  in  discussing  these  prosaic  things ;  bii'^ 
as  time  in  its  inexorable  way  is  passing,  it  may  merely  be  suggested  here» 
as  we  fly  to  the  next  paragraph,  that  even  the  great  apostle,  after  finishing' 
his  sublime  discourse  on  victory  over  death  and  a  glorious  immortality, 
immediately  added :  "  Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints. 
Therefore  .  .  .  ." 

It  is  comparatively  modern  history,  too,  that  an  important  eastern 
magazine  once  upon  a  time,  or  twice  upon  several  times,  turned  its  intel- 
lectual searchlights  on  educational  journalism,  and  pronounced  it  "flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable,"  and  recommended  that  the  editors  be  plated  at 
the  foot  of  the  calendar,  subject  to  amendment  and  debate.  And  some 
of  us,  after  absorbing  into  our  several  systems  the  indiscriminating  unjust- 
ness  of  the  criticism,  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  our  emotions  in 
the  sarcastic  language  of  Job :  "  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and 
wisdom  shall  die  with  you.'' 

Dwelling  in  this  miscellaneous  way  on  the  tribulations  that  so  easily 
beset  educational  journalism,  even  the  wayfaring  man  can  see  that  the 
second  part  of  the  text  —  the  triumphs — has  been  pushed  far  toward  the 
dead  line  or  time  limit  which  the  management  of  this  body  has  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  wisdom  established.  It  is  unquestionably  among  the 
triumphs  that  the  representative  journals  of  the  United  States  are  today 
associated  in  fraternal  bonds;  and  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  education  the  management  of  this  National  Educational  Association 
has  placed  the  names  of  five  of  these  educational  editors  on  its  program, 
and  has  virtually  said  to  each,  "Thou  art  permitted  to  speak  for  thyself,'* 
which  same  we  are  doing  with  such  ability  and  grace  as  hath  been  given 
us  from  on  high.  It  is  among  the  triumphs,  too,  that  journals  w^hich 
were  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  ago  living  from  month  to  month  at  a  poor 
dying  rate,  their  editorials  a  continuous  pathetic  wail  for  support  and 
sustenance,  have  now  become  an  important  and  an  essential  part  of  school 
systems. 

In  the  West  (could  one  know  where  the  West  i^;  I  thought  I  lived  in 
the  West,  but  after  traveling  several  days  westwardly,  it  seems  I  must: 
have  come  from  the  East),  but  let  us  say  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  there  is 
a  saying  among  newspaper  men  that  a  paper  never  prospers  until  after  it 
has  been  sued  a  time  or  two  for  libel.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  there 
are  bright  days  ahead  for  educational  journals.  Recently,  as  you  all 
know,  one  of  our  number  was  placed  on  the  defense  for  alleged  libel. 
The  indictment  hath  gone  where  the  woodbine  twineth,  but  there  remains 
to  enrich  our  educational  literature  that  sonorous  phrase,  "a  fine  old 
educational  mastodon"  —  a  phrase  which  long  after  we  have  passed  from 
this  terrestrial  ball  will  be  used  with  deadly  effect  by  editors  yet  unborn. 
And    surely  it   is   an    indication  of   better   days   to   come  that  Brother 
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W.A.  Bell,  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal — may  his  Hoosier  shadow  never 
grow  less!  —  is  able  after  thirty  years  of  service  to  retire  under  the  shade 
of  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree — or,  more  probably,  sugar-maple  and  hickory 
—to  meditate  leisurely  and  comfortably  over  his  past  life. 

It  is  clearly  a  triumph  that  the  educational  journal  in  its  chosen  field 
has  become  a  controlling  and  persistent  force  in  pushing  forward  needed 
school  legislation  and  in  retarding  the  opposite ;  in  blocking  the  schemes 
of  the  demagogues — or,  as  Brother  Brown  in  a  moment  of  perspiration 
called  them,  "demigrogs" — those  pestiferous  creatures  who  imagine  that 
the  path  to  political  glory  lies  in  devising  small  things  for  schools  and 
universities.  A  triumph  it  is,  too,  that  the  educational  editor  promotes 
among  the  teachers  within  the  reach  of  his  pen  or  pencil  what  our  French 
brethren,  the  great  phrase-makers  of  the  universe,  call  esprit  de  corps — that 
spirit  of  pride  and  enthusiasm  in  one's  profession  which  makes  all  things 
possible.  Which  reminds  me  that  some  years  ago,  in  a  certain  circular 
received  from  a  certain,  or,  more  truly  speaking,  uncertain,  superintend- 
ent, there  was  the  sepulchral  statement  that  **  we  have  the  finest  corpse 
of  teachers  in  the  state.*'  The  superintendent  might  possibly  attribute 
the  melancholy  condition  of  the  teaching  force  to  the  printer,  but  there 
was  evidence  enough  that  the  statement  was  solemnly  correct. 

.\nd  were  it  not  for  the  modesty  and  humility  which  are  the  towering 
characteristics  of  all  educational  and  other  journals,  it  might  truthfully 
be  said  here  and  now  that  the  phenomenal  growth  of  this  National  Edu- 
cational Association  from  its  small  beginnings  to  what  we  now  see  is  due, 
largely  and  mainly,  to  the  efforts  and  urgings  and  persistent  proclaimings 
of  educational  editors. 

But  the  greatest  glory  and  triumph  of  educational  journalism  is  in 
the  fact  that  it  comes  periodically  with  its  evangel  of  encouragement  and 
hope  and  strength  to  the  teacher  ready  to  perish  among  the  solitudes. 
No  principal  across  the  hall  to  send  her  reinforcements  in  case  of  mutinies, 
or  to  give  her  counsel  in  hours  of  doubt.  She  must  see,  decide,  act, 
and  conquer  for  herself.  To  the  tens  of  thousands  of  teachers  who,  at 
the  heads  of  creeks  on  lonely  prairies,  in  the  obscurities  of  backwoods,  or 
in  the  remote  recesses  of  mountains,  are  daily  grappling  with  the  powers 
^d  principalities  of  perverseness  and  obtuseness  in  school,  or  asking 
'^hatthey  must  do  to  be  saved  from  the  contradiction  of  sinners  in  the 
sbapcof  boards,  the  monthly  journal  is  library,  department  of  pedagogy, 
*nd  school  of  methods,  and,  infinitely  better  than  all  these,  a  sympathetic 
friend. 

Doubtless,  though,  those  of  you  who  are  still  awake  are  by  this  time 
i^ently  praying  to  be  delivered  from  the  educational  editor  with  his 
^bulations  and  triumphs.  Be  of  good  cheer ;  the  hour  of  your  deliverance 
is  at  hand. 

But,  before   the  speaker  who  is  now  afflicting   you  terminates   this 
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singular  discourse,  and  abruptly  takes  his  form  from  off  the  floor,  he  fee 
impelled  to  express  his  belief  that,  in  spite  of  sins  of  omission  and  con 
mission,  in  spite  of  occasional  shallowness  and  crudeness,  the  words  ( 
George  Herbert,  the  quaint  singer  of  other  days,  are  still  and  ever  tru 
of  educational  journalism  in  its  leadership  of  teachers  and  people  to  tb 
crowning  slopes  of  achievement :  **Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way." 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS 


BY  GEORGE  P.  BROWN,  EDITOR  "SCHOOL  AND  HOME  EDUCATION, 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Christendom  has  been  for  some  years  slowly  but  consciously  enteric 
upon  a  new  stage  in  human  thought  and  life.  Centuries  have  been  spei 
in  unconscious  preparation  for  it.  The  seed  Qf  this  new  order  was  Da 
win*s  discovery  that  the  process  of  creation  is  the  process  of  evolutio 
thru  the  principle  of  self-activity.  This  discovery  is  ushering  in  a  ne 
epoch  in  human  affairs. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  an  idea  into  the  heads  of  the  race,  and  sti 
longer  for  it  to  become  active  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  Copernici 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  -thought  of  mankind.  Tl 
church,  the  state,  and  every  other  human  institution  was  compelled  I 
his  discovery  to  readjust  itself  to  the  new  truth  which  was  seen  to  1 
more  fundamental  and  commanding  than  anything  previously  known 
physical  science. 

The  established  thought  denied  and  resisted;  but  the  sweet  reasoi 
ableness  of  the  larger  truth  prevailed,  and  a  new  view  of  the  world  and 
life  has  been  gradually  supplanting  the  old. 

Each  new  epoch,  I  take  it,  begins  with  the  utterance  of  some  nc 
truth  more  fundamental  than  any  yet  known.  It  works  a  revolution 
systems  of  thought  and  practice  ;  for  every  idea  entertained  by  man  mu 
find  its  place  in  the  system  of  which  the  new  truth  is  the  fundament 
principle.  The  more  fundamental  the  principle,  the  more  complete  ar 
far-reaching  is  the  revolution. 

The  law  of  evolution  discovered  bv  Darwin  is  more  fundamental  thi 
was  the  law  of  the  planetary  system  discovered  by  Copernicus.  It  wor 
a  radical  change  of  view  from  that  which  has  been  established  for  gener 
tions.  In  no  institution  will  it  work,  or  is  it  working,  greater  chang 
than  in  education. 

I  am  asked  to  consider  with  you,  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  whi 
you  are  taking  breath  between  what  has  preceded  and  what  is  to  fc 
low,  what  is  the  function  of  an  educational  press  in  this  transition  peri< 
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to  a  Dew  view  of  the  origin  and  history  of  man's  physical  and  spiritual 
nature. 

Horace  Greeley  used  to  say  that  the  public  press  ought  to  give  the 
people  what  they  wish  to  read,  and  as  much  of  what  they  ought  to  read 
as  they  will  endure  without  stopping  the  paper.  This  sounds  like  a  good 
rule,  but  it  leaves  the  difficult  questions,  what  the  educational  public 
wish  to  read,  and  what  they  ought  to  read,  unanswered. 

The  student  of  these  problems  soon  discovers  that  the  number  who 
are  consciously  hungering  and  thirsting  after  distinctively  educational 
reading  of  any  kind  is  not  "so  wide  as  a  barn  door  nor  so  deep  as  a  well." 

Some  have  a  relish  for  news,  especially  for  that  kind  called  personals, 
and  particularly  for  those  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  reader.  They 
always  begin  to  read  the  last  journal  at  the  minor  mentions ^^xvd.  the  editor 
is  in  luck  if  they  do  not  stop  there.  What  editor  has  not  provided  some 
editorial  or  communication  with  special  care,  and  with  a  certain  class  of 
readers  in  his  eye,  only  to  learn  later  that  none  of  them  have  ever  read 
it?  One  of  our  most  prominent  school  superintendents  cut  the  wrapper 
of  his  school  journal  in  the  presence  of  the  editor,  spent  five  minutes  in 
running  thru  the  news  items,  and  laid  it  aside  with  the  consoling  remark  : 
"That  is  the  way  I  read  school  journals."  Now,  the  editor  expected  that 
he  would  find  several  good  things  in  that  number  that  he  would  like  to 
read,  and  a  firm  conviction  burdened  his  soul  that  there  were  some  other 
things  he  ought  to  read.  • 

Next  to  news  the  average  journal  reader,  whether  superintendent  or 
grade  teacher,  is  interested  in  a  new  process  of  arriving  at  an  old  result. 
He  likes  the  mechanics  of  his  business.  A  cute  way  of  solving  a  prob- 
lem, or  a  new  device  for  attracting  spontaneous  and  involuntary  attention, 
fills  him  with  temporary  delight.  The  question  of  the  educational  value 
of  the  process,  or  of  the  result,  never  arises.  He  is  impatient  with  the 
ever-recurring  demand  for  the  reason  of  things.  "  Let  it  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  reasons  are  good."  The  all -important  question  is  how 
to  arrive  at  required  results  by  a  new  route.  The  old  path  is  worn 
smooth,  and  the  flowers  that  bloomed  beside  it  have  all  been  plucked. 
He  may  be  fascinated  by  a  **  Johnny  story  "  by  which  to  teach  the  "  fish- 
^ne"  sounds  used  in  pronouncing  words.  The  danger  of  arrested 
development  he  knows  nothing  of.  Whether,  in  learning  to  read,  the 
diild'smind  is  more  interested  in  fish-bone  sounds  than  in  images  of 
ideal  living  he  does  not  stop  to  consider. 

His  school  journal  may  lay  bare  these  dangers,  and  show  the  educa- 
tional value  as  well  as  defects  of  his  mechanical  device  in  ways  the  editor 
thinks  this  particular  patron  ought  to  read,  and  he  hopes  will  want  to 
read,  only  to  learn  that  what  has  been  offered  as  a  help  is  rejected  as  a 
hindrance.  The  reader  declines  to  continue  his  subscription  to  a  paper 
that  it  makes  him  angry  to  read ;  and  no  one  can  blame  him  for  that. 
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Again  the  educational  editor  rubs  his  eyes  and  re-examines  the  situ- 
ation to  discover,  if  possible,  what  the  few  who  will  read  at  all  wish  to 
read  and  ought  to  read. 

He  may  find  incidentally,  while  seeking  to  follow  Horace  Greeley's 
advice,  that  there  is  a  growing  and  already  encouragingly  large  class  of 
the  educational  public  who  are  pursuing  the  study  of  education  in  the 
spirit  of  scientific  investigation. 

They  are  hospitable  to  new  ideas  and  rejoice  when  a  new  truth  crowds 
out  an  old  error  from  their  practice.     It  is  this  class  of  teachers  and  stu 
dents  that  is  the  hope  of  the  country. 

The  common  school  is  proclaimed  as  the  hope  of  the  country,  but 
this  hope  is  to  be  realized  only  when  the  spirit  of  these  few  has  become 
the  spirit  of  all,  and  the  goal  of  a  more  abundant  life  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  that  which  the  general  public  calls  schooling. 

An  intelligent  representative  of  this  public  in  my  own  state  declares 
that  schooling  is  one  thing  and  education  is  another  and  different  thing, 
and  he  proposes  to  mend  matters  by  six  months*  schooling  each  year,  and 
six  months*  education  in  learning  the  theory  and  art  of  living  by  pursuing 
some  useful  vocation.  The  school  is  regarded  by  him  as  the  place  for 
mastering  the  symbols  and  scholastic  forms  of  civilized  life.  His  ideal 
schoolmaster  is  he  who  discovers  some  short-cut,  or  "  improved  method," 
of  mastering  these  forms.  His  motto,  if  he  should  formulate  one,  would 
be  :  "First  fill  the  mind  with  forms  in  the  school,  and  then  fill  these 
forms  with  ideas  outside.** 

His  ideal  school  journal  would  resemble  a  journal  of  mechanics.  It 
would  describe  new  devices  and  processes ;  educational  machines  for 
fixing  forms  in  the  memory. 

My  opinion  is  that  he  is  wrong,  and  that  this  has  ceased  to  be  the 
function  of  educational  journalism,  as  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  true  func- 
tion of  the  school.  The  study  of  educational  values  is  of  recent  origin, 
and  has  come  in  with  the  recent  demand  for  a  re-examination  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  school  and  a  new  definition  of  education. 

A  new  education  has  dawned  because  a  new  view  of  the  world,  and  a 
new  history  of  the  origin,  development,  and  purpose  of  man,  have  been 
revealed  in  the  docrine  of  evolution.  It  may  disturb  some  of  the  numer- 
ous claimants  to  the  authorship  of  the  new  education  for  one  to  declare 
that  Charles  Darwin  first  promulgated  it  in  his  Origin  of  Species  and  his 
Descent  of  Man.  But  we  have  gotten  far  enough  along  in  the  readjust- 
ment of  our  system  of  thought  to  the  fundamental  law  by  him  revealed 
to  settle  this  important  question  finally  as  to  the  real  authorship  of  the 
new  education. 

When  we  comprehend  the  fact  that  the  entire  animate  and  inanimate 
world  is  built  up  of  the  stepping-stones  of  our  dead  selves  by  which  we 
have  achieved  the  power  to  consider  questions  of  this  sort,  and  others  on 
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the  program  of  this  convention,  the  problem  of  education  takes  a  new 
form,  aD(}  methods  of  solution  are  suggested  that  make  good  their  claim 
to  newness,  thru  the  new  relations  in  which  they  are  seen.  The  conditions 
of  the  problem  are  changed . 

It  is  not  thru  contemplation,  but  thru  action,  not  by  reflection,  but  by 
deeds,  that  man  has  risen  and  must  ever  rise. 

Man's  chief  glory  is  not,  as  the  philosopher  used  to  declare,  to  know 
absolute  and  eternal  and  universal  truth ;  the  use  of  his  intellect  for 
practical  affairs  being,  therefore,  subordinate  matters.  Theoretic  life  is 
not,  alone  nor  chiefly,  the  soul's  genuine  concern.  Popular  belief  and 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  both  concur  in  the  view  that  his  chief  glory  is 
that  he  is  a  willing,  active  being  who  makes  his  reason  a  real,  substantial, 
concrete  thing  in  the  world.  Evolution  establishes  the  truth  of  the  popu- 
lar belief,  and  leaves  the  ancient  philosopher  stranded  because  it  displaces 
his  fundamental  principle  by  one  still  more  fundamental. 

.Man's  intellect,  instead  of  being   his  "  crowning  glory,"  came  as  a 

more  effective  instrument  for  better  doing.     The  best  doer  was  the  fittest 

to  sunive,  even   while  his  evolution  was  purely  physical.     When  in  the 

process  of  the  ages  evolution*  changed  to  the  psychical  basis,  then  the 

intellect  in  the  form  of  cunning  became  the  most  powerful  director  of 

the  will,  and  came  eventually  to  look  upon  itself  as  the  crowning  glory 

of  man.     But  the  ideal  man  in  every  age  has  been  and  ever  will  be,  in  the 

popular  belief,  the  man  of  deeds.     Not  rest,  but  action ;    not  thought, 

contemplation,  reflection,  but  effort,  execution,  will.     We  will  not  change 

our  terms  reason  and  rational^  but  we  will  put  a  new  meaning  into  them. 

Reason  is  good  will,  and  good  will  is  the  only  perfectly  good  thing  in  the 

world.    Conduct,  behavior,  is  more  than  three- fourths  of  life.     It  is  all 

•  of  life  that  is  worth  living.    Whatever  of  contemplation  there  is  that  does 

not  in  some  way  modify  or  emphasize  the  deed  is  mere  waste.    To  know  the 

truth  is  nothing  if  it  does  not  mean  the  doing  of  the  truth.    Attainments 

that  do  not  realize  themselves  in  the  life  are  without  value.     Knowledge 

that  rests  in  contemplation,  feeling  that  never  rises  to  deed,  is,  according 

to  the  gospel  of  evolution,  less  than  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal. 

In  deciding  the  function  of  the  educational  press  from  this  point  of 

^cw,  we  can  give  but   little  consideration  to  the  seeker  after  news  of 

vhere  his  friend  is  located  this  year,  and  what  salary  he  is  receiving ;  nor 

to  the  manufacturer  of  new  and  strange  devices  for  doing  what,  perhaps, 

ought  not  to  be  done  at  all.     These  need  not  be  entirely  disregarded, 

but  a  small  amount  of  this  ingredient  will  go  a  long  way.     Its  quantity 

certainly  ought  not  to  be  regulated  on  the  principle  on  which  Bridget  used 

her  eggs.    The  story  goes  that  Bridget  had  received  careful  instructions 

about  the  ingredients  of  her  cake,  in  the  construction  of  which  two  eggs 

were  to  be  used.     The  cake  appeared  in  due  time,  and  its  peculiarities  led 

to  a  cross-examination  of  the  cook. 
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"  How  many  eggs  did  you  use,  Bridget  ?  '* 

**  You  said  I  was  to  use  two,  mum  ;  but  they  were  not  very  good,  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  safer  to  use  five,  mum." 

The  study  of  psychology  in  the  light  of  this  principle  of  evolution 
has  revealed  many  things  to  us  that  were  concealed  from  the  wise  and 
prudent  of  a  former  generation  who  had  not  this  key.  Education  must 
be  readjusted  to  a  new  psychology,  as  well  as  to  a  ne^ history  of  man's 
*  origin  and  growth.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enumerate  the  changes 
of  view  in  almost  every  department  of  life  that  this  new  principle 
demands. 

The  educational  press  must  be  the  standard-bearer  rather  than  the 
camp-follower  of  the  educational  host,  if  it  shall  perform  its  function.  It 
must  gather  and  circulate  the  material  by  which  public  opinion  shall  be 
molded,  and  serve  as  the  herald,  at  least,  of  the  leaders  of  the  educa- 
tional army.  It  seeks  to  publish  the  observations,  experiences,  and  tenta- 
tive conclusions  of  men  and  women  who  write  with  varying  degrees  of 
consciousness  of  the  transition  in  educational  philosophy  and  practice 
that  we  are  now  entering  upon.  The  less  conscious  one  is  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  movement,  the  more  valuable,  sometimes,  is  his  contribution, 
provided  he  is  sensitive  to  the  new  atmosphere.  Those  who  are  not 
influenced  by  it  may  be  good  priests  and  scribes  for  recording  what  is 
done  under  the  law,  but  they  are  not  prophets  of  the  coming  time. 

I  have  said  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  readjustment  of  our 
intellectual  vjew  of  the  world  to  a  new  fundamental  idea,  called  evolu- 
tion. It  reaches  down  nearer  to  the  core  of  things  and  must  influence 
man's  life  more  profoundly  than  did  the  discovery  of  Copernicus.  It 
was  inevitable  that  it  should  produce  a  fermentation  in  the  educational 
world  as  well  as  in  the  world  of  physical  science.  Psychology  was  among 
the  first  of  the  metaphysical  sciences  to  feel  its  influence,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, pedagogy  began  to  reach  out  its  tentacles  in  every  direction  in 
a  blind  sort  of  way  for  a  practice  that  should  be  an  adequate  form  for  the 
new  thought. 

Educational  journalism,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  if  it  is  to  be  of 
any  considerable  service,  must  be  active  in  diffusing  among  its  readers 
the  best  thought  and  practice  of  the  best  minds  of  the  nation.  It  must 
extract  from  the  great  mass  of  tentative  views  and  opinions  what  seems 
to  be  of  permanent  value,  and  give  it  out  in  brief,  condensed  paragraphs 
to  its  busy  readers.  The  journal  has  a  mission  different  from  the  book. 
The  book  gives  a  complete  exposition  of  either  the  doctrine  or  the  method 
of  the  writer,  who  is  a  single  individual.  The  periodical  informs  its 
readers  of  what  many  intelligent  people  are  thinking  and  doing  in  their 
efforts  to  find  answers  to  the  questions  all  are  asking. 

Of  course,  the  educational  press  must  see  and  state  the  problems,  and 
be  quick  to  discover  the  trend  of  general  educational  thought  from  the 
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multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  thoughts  of  individuals.  Hence  the  need, 
greater  than  any  other,  that  a  larger  number  of  those  recognized  as 
leaders  in  the  readjustment  of  education  to  changing  conditions  shall 
connect  themselves  with  it  by  making  free  use  of  its  columns  to  record 
their  observations  and  reflections.  They  must  do  this  in  an  altruistic 
spirit  and  without  expectation  of  pecuniary  reward.  The  educational 
public  must  join  hands  with  the  educational  editor  in  helping  him  in  his 
missionary  work  of  diffusing  knowledge  among  the  people.  The  man 
or  woman  who  is  not  willing  to  do  this  for  the  cause,  at  least  until  the 
general  public  has  awakened  to  the  consciousness  that  they  have  souls  as 
well  as  pockets,  cannot,  as  a  rule,  write  anything  that  will  be  of  much 
service  to  the  cause.  It  is  the  spirit  in  which  things  are  uttered,  as  well 
as  that  which  they  contain,  that  makes  their  publication  of  value. 

The  short  time  of  fifteen  minutes  gives  little  opportunity  for  more 
than  a  few  disjointed  suggestions  of  what  should  be  considered  by  this 
assembly  as  the  function  of  the  educational  press.  For  some  years  the 
magazines  addressed  to  the  general  public  have  been  discharging  some  of 
its  functions.  The  time  may  not  be  so  far  distant  as  we  think  when  what 
the  teacher  wishes  to  read,  and  ought  to  read,  will  be  the  things  which  the 
general  public  will  wish  to  read.  There  is  little  in  education  that  is  not 
of  vital  interest  to  the  home.  When  the  school  shall  realize  its  full 
function  for  the  children,  and  they  shall  have  become  active  citizens, 
they  will  be  both  able  and  willing  to  read  what  now  they  cannot  read  for 
thereason  that  their  schooling  has  done  so  little  to  assist  in  their  education. 

The  reason  why  so  few  are  really  interested  in  the  study  of  education, 
or  of  religion,  or  of  art,  or  of  politics,  is  that  their  powers  have  not  been 
trained  to  think  these  subjects.  They  learn  to  think  business  by  the 
Persistent  study  and  practice  of  it.  There  is  no  other  way  for  them  to 
^ome  interested  in  what  makes  for  the  higher  life  of  the  soul. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  this  paper  that  the  educational  press  must  seek  to 
diffuse  the  kind  of  ideas  among  the  educational  public  that  will  tend  to 
the  creating  of  a  rational  theory  and  practice  of  educating  children  in  the 
schools  and  the  homes.  It  must  seek  *to  unite  the  school  and  the  home 
in  this  study.  It  must  reorganize  the  ideas  and  forces  at  work  in  the 
''orid  for  the  higher  evolution  of  the  race,  and  direct  attention  to  them. 
It  must  seek  to  improve  the  thinking  of  teachers  and  parents  as  per- 
sistently as  it  seeks  to  improve  their  practices.  Education  is  a;>  art  that 
Cin  never  be  mastered  unless  the  principles  of  the  art  and  its  purpose 
are  well  understood. 

The  educational  press  ought  to  learn,  from  the  history  of  the  past, 
^toall  education  must  have  behavior,  conduct,  deeds,  as  the  direct  aim 
ofits endeavor.  The  speaker  has  been  declaring  for  some  years  that 
^Iiese  things  should  be  the  aim  of  the  endeavors  of  this  National  Edu- 
cational Association  as  a  body,  and  that  it  ought  to  set  itself  persistently 
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to  work  to  make  its  ideals  prevail  among  the  people.  Contemplation  and 
erudition  are  good  things.  'Deeds  are  the  best  thing.  They  are  the 
fruition  of  all  educational  doctrine  and  effort. 


ARE  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS  EDUCATIONAL  f 


BY   WILLIAM    GEORGE    BRUCE,  EDITOR    OF   THE    "AMERICAN    SCHOOL    BOARD 

JOURNAL,"    MILWAUKEE,    WIS. 

A  leading  educator  recently  made  the  public  statement  that  he  would 
rather  be  crucified  than  read  half  the  educational  journals  which  come — 
no  doubt  gratuitously  —  to  his  desk  each  month.  No  class  of  men 
engaged  in  a  profession  have  more  printed  matter  flung  at  them  than  the 
schoolmaster.  Were  he  to  attempt  to  read  all  the  educational  journals, 
real  and  alleged,  that  are  brought  to  his  notice,  his  career  would  be  at  an 
end. 

It  is  a  phase  of  alleged  educational  journalism — as  against  the  legiti- 
mate effort  —  that  I  mean  to  discuss. 

Considering  the  number  of  persons  engaged  professionally  in  edu- 
cational work,  as  against  those  in  other  professions,  and  the  number  of 
publications  representing  their  interests,  the  educational  journals  outstrip, 
in  number  at  least,  all  others. 

The  professional  journalist  is  a  writer  without  being  a  schoolmaster. 
The  average  schoolmaster  is  a  writer  without  being  a  journalist.  But  the 
step  from  the  profession  of  teaching  to  that  of  journalism  is  more  fre- 
quently attempted  than  is  the  reverse.  While  the  journalist,  on  the  one 
hand,  does  not  try  to  be  a  professional  schoolmaster,  the  schoolmaster,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  too  often  enters  the  domain  of  journalism  without 
even  that  preparation  which  is  so  necessary  to  fit  a  man  for  any  vocation. 
But  he  goes  farther.  He  jumps  into  the  whole  thing  at  once  ;  becomes 
a  publisher  and  editor,  advertising  and  subscription  solicitor.  The  result 
is  that  we  are  confronted  today  with  too  much  amateur  educational 
journalism.  Not  only  are  there  journals  that  are  national  in  character  or 
represent  the  educational  interests  of  a  state,  but  there  are  numberless 
little  sheets  that  aim  to  cover  smaller  territory.  Their  publisher  holds 
that  the  county,  town,  or  village  must  have  its  own  school  journal,  even 
if  the  latter  furnishes  nothing  more  than  four  small  pages  of  wishy-washy 
personal  matter. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  class  of  journalism  is  more  closely 
pursued  by  the  scribbling  parasite,  the  camp-follower,  than  is  legitimate 
educational  journalism  of  the  present  day.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustra- 
tion of,  at  least,  one  class  of  these  so-called  amateurs,  and  show  you  the 
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effect  thej  have,  not  only  upon  the  publishing  business,  but  upon  edu- 
cational tendencies. 

This  class  consists  of  the  cheap  schoolmaster  who  is  ambitious  to  rise 
in  his  profession,  and  who  sees  the  opening  in  printers'  ink  rather  than 
in  meritorious  effort  on  his  part.  He  may  be  a  writer,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent ;  but  he  does  know  something  of  the  value  of  publicity.  He 
finds  that  he  can  enter  the  publishing  business  as  a  side  issue,  while  he 
draws  his  salary  as  a  teacher.  In  the  great  number  of  meetings — 
national,  state,  and  county  —  he  gathers  a  little  material  for  publication. 
Exchanges  also  are  cheap. 

The  result  is  a  small  sheet,  without  color,  without  policy,  which  bears 
his  name  as  editor  and  publisher,  and  which  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
put  his  own  feeble  products,  together  with  such  material  as  he  may  gather, 
into  cold  type.  He  can,  if  necessary,  afford  to  nurse  this  amateur  enter- 
prise even  at  a  loss.  But  he  prefers  to  prey  upon  his  fellow-teachers  for 
subscriptions,  and  upon  the  business  community  for  advertisements;  he 
makes  his  friendship  with  his  colleagues  go  as  far  as  possible,  and  lets  it 
be  known  that  it  will  be  dangerous  to  ignore  him.  The  result  is  obvious; 
the  numberless  sheets  which  are  thus  fastened  upon  the  schoolroom 
workers  of  the  United  States  represent  that  much  scattered  energy.  The 
field  becomes  less  promising  for  the  strong,  fearless,  high-classed  edu- 
cational journalist.  Those  milk-and-water  sheets  seldom  traverse  beyond 
their  own  county  limits,  but  they  nevertheless  prevent  the  better  journals 
from  receiving  the  recognition  in  that  field  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Thus  the  number  of  educational  journals  printed  and  published  as  a 
distinctive  business  enterprise  is  not  large.  Few  of  these  —  indeed,  very 
few— possess  the  financial  strength  to  cope  successfully  with  abuses  in 
educational  life,  or  to  champion  reforms,  when  their  patronage,  be  it 
advertising  or  subscriptions,  is  at  stake.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  here 
that  the  men  who  manage  these  legitimate  enterprises  lack  either  in  energy 
01^  experience,  or  that  they  are  wanting  in  high  ideals. 

Many  journals,  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet,  or  to  give  the 
publisher  an  adequate  income,  become  the  agents  for  educational  books, 
publish  small  books  on  their  own  account,  conduct  teachers*  bureaus,  or 
sell  school  supplies.  The  journal  in  such  cases  simply  waves  as  a  sort  of 
advertising  banner  over  an  educational  junk-shop. 

You  will  ask  how  these  evils  which  beset  educational  journalists  can 
in  any  way  concern  you.  They  are  simply  evils,  you  will  say,  which 
^ect  the  financial  condition  of  certain  enterprises  only.  But  they  do 
concern  every  loyal  worker  who  has  the  educational  interests  of  the  nation 
^t  heart.  Educational  journals  are  an  important  factor,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  here  today.  They  should  be  strong  and  fearless  —  combat 
that  which  is  superficial  and  misleading,  champion  that  which  is  worthy, 
noble,  and  trq^. 
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In  order  to  make  them  so,  they  must  have  adequate  support.  There 
should  be  on  the  part  of  the  educator  a  greater  discrimination  between  the 
chaff  and  the  kernel,  between  the  meritorious  and  the  worthless.  It  lies 
in  your  power  to  create  a  strong  educational  press,  by  recognizing  only 
that  which  is  worthy,  and  in  permitting  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  to  take  its  natural  course. 

In  pointing  out  present  evils,  let  us  not  undervalue  the  good  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  educational  press.  Who  does  not  remember 
with  gratefulness  the  men  who  have  worked  loyally  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion thru  their  journals  ?  Who  can  forget  such  schoolmasters  as  a  Bar- 
nard, a  Winship,  a  Kellogg,  a  Vaile,  a  Brown,  and  the  many  others  who 
have  taught  for  years  and  continue  to  teach  large  classes  thru  their  peri- 
odicals ?     God  bless  them  ! 


IDEAL    AND    PRACTICAL     CONSIDERATIONS    IN   EDUCA- 
TIONAL JOURNALISM 


BY  OSSIAN  H.  LANG,  EDITOR  OF  "THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,   NEW  YORK 

The  privilege  of  addressing  large  audiences  of  educational  workers 
from  ten  to  fifty  times  a  year  carries  with  it  responsibilities  of  consid- 
erable magnitude.  The  periodical  edited  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
promotion  of  selfish  interests  can  hardly  be  considered  educational,  not- 
withstanding the  claims  contained  in  its  name  or  its  prospectus.  There 
must  be  some  educational  aim,  or  aims,  to  begin  with,  some  m^?/^  which 
gives  character  to  a  paper  and  reveals  the  editor's  conception  of  his  mis- 
sion. For  as  the  editor,  so  is  his  paper.  This  point  might  be  very 
strikingly  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  annual  crop  of  failures  of  educa- 
tional journals  which  spring  up  simply  because  someone  feels  himself 
called  upon  to  address  an  audience  and  to  put  himself  into  a  position  of 
prominence.  I  believe  that  no  educational  paper  can  hope  to  survive  if 
it  puts  its  personal,  selfish  interests  first.  It  must  go  down,  tho  it  may 
flourish  for  a  while.  A  paper  without  a  policy,  a  paper  without  a  mission, 
must  die,  no  matter  what  its  journalistic  qualities  may 'be. 

I  believe,  further,  that  the  highest  efficiency  in  educational  journalism 
is  unattainable  without  a  clear  insight  into  the  present  status  and  the 
theoretical  and  practical  possibilities  of  rational  educational  endeavor. 
Lack  in  this  direction  implies  instability  of  editorial  policy  and  an  unre- 
liable judgment;  new  discoveries  of  lasting  importance  may  then  receive 
but  scant  attention,  while  insignificant  matters  and  ephemeral  sparks  of 
success  are  magnified  beyond  all"  bounds  of  pedagogic  reason;  the  begin- 
nings of  movements  which  promise  better  things  are  scoffed  at  or  ignored^ 
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while  passing  fads  are  heralded  in  with  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  cym- 
bals; a  person  who  discovers  some  glittering  pedagogic  bauble,  or  finds 
anew  trick  in  teaching  or  school  management,  is  praised  as  a  benefactor 
of  the  race,  while  real  contributions  to  educational  progress  are  allowed 
to  win  their  way  unaided  ;  revolutionary  measures  are  advocated  without 
any  regard  to  their  practical  effects  or  dangers ;  vague  illusionings  are 
admired  as  new  truths  ;  juggling  with  pedagogic  half-truths  —  "blanket 
terms,"  as  Dr.  White  has  very  aptly  termed  them  —  is  described  as  educa- 
tional philosophy.  The  paper  lacking  here  has  no  perspective,  and  can 
never  hope  to  be  a  leader  of  the  cc5untry*s  educational  forces. 

Honesty  and  consistency  of  purpose  are  other  essentials ;  so  are  fair- 
ness and  strict  conformity  to  the  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
With  it,  and  within  it  all,  there  must  be  a  broad  sympathy  that  can  dis- 
tinguish, below  imperfections  and  mistakes,  the  sincerity  of  effort  to  work 
in  the  best  light.  An  editor  is  occasionally  accused  of  being  **  after 
something"  when  he  points  out  commendable  features  in  the  work  of  an 
individual  who  may  have  come  into  his  position  by  methods  not  exactly 
righteous  on  the  surface,  or  whose  early  record  has  made  him  a  lifelong 
\ictim  of  prejudice,  or  who  happens  to  have  the  support  of  a  clique  of 
unscrupulous  politicians.  A  rule  of  caution  in  this  and  similar  instances 
is  to  consider  the  editorial  attitude  toward  persons  and  measures  in  gen- 
eral, and  to  avoid  hasty  criticism  of  isolated  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  searching  for  commendable  things  must  not 
degenerate  into  flattery  of  the  undeserving.  Here  is  where  educational 
journals  are  more  apt  to  sin  than  in  any  other  direction.  Why  this  is 
done  can  be  answered  with  the  same  reason  which  explains  why  reform 
niovements,  rich  with  promise  of  better  things,.receive  so  little  support  as 
long  as  they  are  in  their  infancy  or  appear  to  prove  unpopular. 

Every  journalistic  effort  represents  an  investment  of  money.  The 
publisher  must  derive  at  least  a  small  interest  from  this  capital,  and  even 
editors  require  food,  and  terrestrial  food  at  that.  The  publication  of 
anything  that  is  offensive  to  advertisers,  or  which  does  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  subscribers,  is  speedily  followed,  in  most  cases,  by  a  reduction 
of  the  sources  of  revenue.  Suppose  that  a  reform  is  advancing  which 
threatens  to  sweep  away  certain  books  or  other  apparatus  now  on  the 
niarket,  and  involves  a  temporary  increase  of  work  for  the  teacher  —  study 
or  what  not  —  how  do  you  suppose  the  advocacy  of  this  measure  will 
afiect  the  income  of  an  educational  journal  ?  I  can  leave  this  to  you  to 
^swer  for  yourselves.  The  superintendent  who  has  had  the  courage  to 
introduce  needed  reforms  in  his  schools  will  be  able  to  form  a  particu- 
larly vivid  picture  of  the  result,  especially  if  he  considers  that  his  teachers 
n^aybowtohis  new  plans  for  fear  of  losing  their  positions,  while  most 
advertisers  and  subscribers  believe  their  support  to  be  essential  to  a 
pcriodicars  subsistence.     And   the   reason   for  supporting   undeserving 
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meo  who  happen  to  be  in  a  position  of  power,  or  have  been,  are,  or  may 
be  of  use  to  publisher  or  editor?  Well,  "you  can  catch  more  flies  with 
honey  than  with  vinegar"  would  not  be  an  evasive  answer. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  an  educational  journal  cannot  afford 
to  give  offense  to  anyone.  A  publication  of  high  intrinsic  worth  can 
make  itself  professionally  indispensable  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  abreast 
the  times.  Moreover,  the  excellence  of  its  journalistic  features  will 
attract  many.  The  style,  alertness,  illustrations,  and  general  typographi- 
cal arrangement  are  all  important  matters.  The  editor  with  ever-ready 
journalistic  resources  can  accomplish  more  than  one  who  is  lacking  in 
this  direction.  Being  sure  of  the  power  to  hold  his  audience,  he  can 
afford  to  be  more  courageous  and  to  put  the  good  of  the  cause  ahead  of 
all  lesser  considerations.  Finally,  with  the  growth  of  professional  feeling 
among  teachers,  there  will  come  a  higher  regard  for  truly  representative 
periodicals.  The  multiplication  of  uncalled-for  papers  will  be  discour- 
aged. Established  publications  of  acknowledged  soundness  and  leader- 
ship will  be  given  universal  support.  There  is  no  need  of  keeping  one's 
"ear  to  the  ground"  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  educational  journal- 
ism.    Leadership  is  the  great  requirement. 

The  educational  journal  ought  to  point  the  way  to  better  things  in 
education.  It  ought  to  uplift  all  along  the  line.  Above  all  it  ought  to 
inspire  readers  with  lofty  ideals  and  an  abiding  faith  in  the  elevating 
power  of  honest  educational  effort.  I  believe  that  it  can  and  ought  to  be 
made  the  greatest  agency  of  spreading  an  ennobling  civilization.  This 
it  may  do  by  judiciously  pointing  out  where  present  educational  practice 
admits  of  improvement.  It  must  pour  hot  shot,  if  necessary,  to  drive 
the  self-satisfied  out  of  their  trenches  into  the  light  of  day.  The  paper 
that  acts  merely  as  a  soporific  in  its  attitude  toward  evolutional  efforts 
and  as  a  palliative  in  treating  of  specific  cases  of  retrogression  is  a  mere 
parasite  on  the  profession.  The  magnifying  of  the  teacher's  office  is  not 
accomplished  by  hurrahing  and  sycophancy.  I  am  reminded  here  of  the 
incisive  words  of  the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill  :  "  One  of  the  strongest  signs  of  an  unhealthy  state 
is  perfect  satisfaction  with  an  existing  state.  Perfect  satisfaction  means 
easy  satisfaction ;  easy  satisfaction,  a  low  ideal ;  a  low  ideal,  cessation  of 
growth ;  and  cessation  of  growth,  retrogression  and  stagnation."  Here 
is  set  forth  a  measure  by  which  to  test  true  worth. 

The  educational  journal  must  lead  upward.  It  must  lead  teachers  to 
gain  a  higher  outlook  upon  the  needs  of  humanity,  to  make  steady 
progress  in  professional  knowledge  and  skill,  and  to  strive  constantly  for 
greater  usefulness. 
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Now  and  then  in  these  days  some  successful  business-man  raises  his 
eyes  from  his  counter  to  question  the  American  university's  right  to 
exist.  "Does  higher  education  pay?"  he  asks,  and  from  his  own  experi- 
ence of  tireless  energy,  and  from  his  own  contact  with  thin -legged, 
white-faced  collegians  seeking  a  job,  he  gives  to  this  question  a  qualified 
negative.  He  further  claims,  should  he  care  to  pursue  the  subject  at 
greater  length,  that  opportunities  for  higher  education  are  too  widely  dif- 
fused, and  that  the  American  masses  are  victims  of  over-education. 

If  all  this  is  true,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  and  take  account  of  stock. 
We  have  invested  too  much  in  universities — love  and  devotion,  as  well 
as  bonds  and  gold — for  us  to  be  indifferent  to  their  usefulness.  In  any 
case,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  spend  half  an  hour  in  considering  this 
question,  even  tho  to  you  and  me,  who  are  not  in  success  as  a  life 
business,  such  statements  of  men  of  business  may  seem  belated  and 
absurd. 

It  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  to  speak  of  "  over-education  *'  is  a 
misuse  of  terms.  If  education  is  rational  and  effective,  there  cannot  be 
too  much  of  it.  It  is  not  men  trained  and  efficient  who  enter  into 
destructive  competition.  It  is  the  ignorant  and  ineffective  who  make  the 
struggle  for  existence  so  dire  a  battle.  Whatever  leaves  men  weak  and 
ineffective  cannot  justly  be  called  education.  There  is  nothing  more 
uschil  than  wisdom,  nothing  more  effective  than  training,  nothing  more 
practical  than  sunshine.  Surely  no  one  can  claim  that  the  American 
people  are  too  wise,  too  skillful,  or  too  enlightened  for  their  own  good. 
Yet  to  give  wisdom,  skill,  and  enlightenment  is  the  main  function  of 
higher  education.  It  cannot  give  brains,  courage,  and  virtue  where  these 
qualities  were  wanting  before.  It  cannot  make  a  man,  but  it  furnishes 
the  best  known  means  to  help  a  man  to  make  himself.  The  gain  thru 
self-building  often  outweighs  in  value  the  original  material.  It  may 
be  more  important  even  than  the  finished  product,  as  effort  is  a  greater 
source  of  strength  and  happiness  to  man  than  final  achievement. 

What  these  critics  usually  mean  to  attack  is  misfit  education  —  the 
training  or  straining  of  the  memory  rather  than  the  acquisition  of  power 
to  think  and  act.  They  mean  that  the  colleges  give  schooling  rather 
than  training.  They  "  teach  young  people  how  to  talk  rather  than  how 
to  live."  This  is  still  true  to  some  extent,  in  some  places,  but  the  whole 
tendency  of  university  movement  is  toward  reality  and  practicality. 
These  critics  have  not  watched  this  movement.     They  do  not  draw  their 
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idea  of  a  university  from  the  powerful,  well- organized  institutions  of  the 
day,  which  lay  hold  of  every  various  power  of  humanity  and  seek  to 
draw  it  into  effective,  harmonious  action.  Rather  they  picture  to  them- 
selves the  starveling  colleges  of  their  youth,  where  callow  boys  were 
driven,  against  their  will,  over  race-courses  of  study,  no  part  of  which 
appealed  to  their  own  souls  or  was  related  in  any  way  to  their  lives- 
Such  colleges  and  such  ideals  of  education  exist  ia  our  time,  in  certain 
forgotten  corners,  but  they  are  in  no  sense  typical  of  the  American  uni- 
versity of  today.  Harvard  and  Cornell,  and  the  great  and  growing 
state  universities  of  the  West,  are  as  firmly  and  thoroly  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  American  democracy  as  the  modern  harvester  is  to  the  needs  of 
the  American  wheat  fields. 

No  doubt  inferior  methods,  dull,  stupid  traditions,  can  be  found  here 
and  there  under  the  name  of  higher  education,  as  rusty  or  worn-out 
machinery  exists  under  the  name  of  agricultural  implements.  It  is  not 
by  these  that  the  best  we  have  should  be  judged.  No  one  knows  better 
than  our  college  authorities  the  misfits  and  failures  of  education.  No 
one  strives  half  so  hard  to  prevent  them,  tho  in  all  large  enterprises  no 
one  can  avoid  a  certain  percentage  of  failure. 

Not  all  the  critics  in  business  life  taken  together  have  done  one-tenth 
as  much  to  make  education  practical  as  has  any  one  of  the  great  univer- 
sity presidents  of  our  time.  Let  us  mention,  for  example,  Eliot  and 
White  and  Angell  and  Tappan>  Under  the  hands  of  these  men,  and 
others  like  these,  the  whole  face  of  higher  education  in  America  has 
changed  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  change  has  been  in  every  way 
toward  greater  usefulness  and  practicality.  As  the  limited  express  of 
today  compares  with  the  cross-roads  accommodation  train,  so  does  the 
American  university  we  all  know,  or  ought  to  know,  compare  with  the 
college  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  little  curriculum  of  the  college,  its 
Latin  verses,  mythology,  mathematics,  and  dilute  philosophy  covered  but 
a  small  arc  in  the  grand  circle.  The  entire  range  of  the  activities  of 
men  constitutes  the  field  of  the  university. 

The  keynote  of  railroad  progress  has  been  usefulness  to  the  traveling 
public.  The  limited  express  carries  well,  carries  quickly,  carries  com- 
fortably, accurately,  and  safely  the  multitudes  of  people  who  demand 
transportation.  Its  fresher  paint,  handsomer  cars,  and  softer  cushions 
are  only  incidental  to  this.  So  with  the  university  of  today.  It  aims  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  men,  whatever  these  needs  may  be,  and  of  all 
women,  too  —all  to  whom  higher  training  or  higher  outlook  is  possible. 
It  meets  these  needs  accurately,  safelv,  and  without  waste  of  time  or 
effort.  Its  greater  size  and  greater  impressivene^g  of  buildings,  libraries, 
and  laboratories  are  only  incidents.  Its  purpose  is  direct,  practical,  and 
unflinching.  Those  who  criticise  its  results  must  take  a  broad  view  of 
its  purposes.     Because  a  Harvard   man   once  drove  a  street-car  in  San 
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Francisco,  or  because  some  despondent  invalid  frora  Yale  is  seeking  a 
third-class  clerkship,  is  no  indictment  of  Harvard  or  Yale  any  more  than 
a  chance  tramp  on  a  brake-beam  is  an  impeachment  of  the  management  of 
a  great  railroad. 

If  the  passengers  in  general  rode  on  the  brake-Beams  in  preference  to 
the  coaches,  it  might  give  rise  to  an  indictment.  If  the  Harvard  man  of 
today  cannot,  as  a  rule,  make  use  of  his  knowledge,  if  he  cannot  take 
care  of  himself  and  open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  others  —  if  the  more 
of  Harvard,  the  less  of  man — then  we  may  question  Harvard's  right  to 
her  endowments.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  true.  Among  men 
in  every  walk  of  life,  among  our  bridge  builders,  our  preachers,  and  our 
mechanics,  our  teachers,  our  statesmen,  and  our  naturalists,  our  bookmen, 
our  physicians,  our  financiers,  our  electricians,  our  lawyers,  and  our 
journalists,  the  university  men  stand  everywhere  at  the  front.  They  are 
effective,  enlightened,  practical.  They  have  had  some  one  thing  clearly 
in  view ;  they  have  striven  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it  so  well  that  their  work 
needs  no  afterpatching. 

It  is  true  that  this  has  not  always  been   so  to  the  degree  that  it  is 
today.    Once  the  college  education  was  not  related  to   life.     It  did  not 
pretend  to  be.     It  had  nothing  to  do  with  action.     It  was  not  even  the 
foundation  of  scholarship.     The  scholars  of  the  early  days  were  as  much 
sclf-tatTght  as  the  merchants.     The  school  training  was  discipline  only,  a 
drill  in  memory  and  discrimination,  the  things  memorized  and  the  things 
studied  to  be  forgotten  when  real  life  began.     The  original  investigator 
—  that  is,  the  real  scholar,  in  any  field,  in  language  even  —  had  to  begin 
at  the  bottom  when  his  college  course  was  finished.     He  had  to  find  his 
own  materials,  devise  his  own  methods,  and   forge  his  own  implements, 
just  as  the  self-taught  scholar  had   to  do.     The  man  with  definite  pur- 
poses saw  his  way  to  his  goal  outside  of  college,  for  the  college   would 
not  swerve  from  its  mediaeval  English  ideals  a  hair's  breadth  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  student. 

Learning  breeds  vanity,  someone  has  said  ;  while  wisdom  is  the  parent 
of  modesty.  The  old-time  college  student  had  learning.  He  learned 
fleshy  heart,  and  lists  of  exceptions.  He  learned  the  propositions  of 
Euclid,  and  could  repeat  every  corollary  by  number.  If  he  studied 
science,  this  too  was  made  a  matter  of  names,  definition,  and  exceptions. 
The  best  botanist  was  the  one  who  knew  the  most  Latin  names  of  plants. 
T^e  best  historian  knew  the  names  and  dates  of  most  kings  and  the 
details  of  the  greatest  number  of  campaigns. 

The  college  education  was  once  valued  for  the  feeling  of  superiority 
*^idi  it  engendered.  The  bachelor  of  arts  was  as  good  as  the  best 
0^  men  and  better  than  most.  "Of  all  horned  cattle,"  said  Horace 
Greeley,  "commend  me  to  the  college  graduate."  He  meant  the  kind 
^to  is  filled  wilh  learning,  with  a  fatuous  vanity,  which  sprouted  like 
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the  calf's  horns.  If  we  define  an  educated  man  as  one  who  has  learned 
the  secret  of  power  in  nature  or  life,  he  is  not  classified  with  homed 
cattle.  He  becomes  a  man,  and  to  send  forth  such  is  the  work  of  the 
university  of  today. 

It  is  said  by  someone  that  the  greatest  joy  on  earth  with  certain 
women — greater  even  than  the  pleasures  of  hope  and  even  the  consola- 
tions of  religion — is  the  "well-dressed  feeling."  We  know  what  this  is 
like  and  how  it  affects  its  possessor,  even  tho  we  do  not  share  it  our- 
selves. I  saw  an  example  the  other  day  on  a  railway  train.  A  lady,  not 
graceful  nor  gracious  nor  beautiful,  was  dressed  to  her  own  perfect  satis- 
faction. I  could  not  describe  the  details,  which  had  no  special  charm  for 
me,  but  the  aggregate  was  the  sure  feeling  of  being  well-dressed.  This 
showed  itself  in  the  expression  of  her  face,  at  once  haughty  and  beatific. 
The  college  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  conferred  on  our  fathers  the  well- 
dressed  feeling.  They  were  at  once  haughty  and  beatific  in  the  possesion 
of  it,  and  to  gain  the  degree,  not  to  enter  into  the  gathered  store  of 
intellectual  power,  was  their  purpose  in  running  over  the  prescribed  cur- 
riculum. 

But  whatever  we  may  say  of  outworn  methods,  they  were  not  without 
their  successes.  In  these  the  old  college  found  ample  justification. 
Mental  keenness  follows  mental  friction.  The  spirit  of  comradery  led 
to  a  higher  spirit  of  friendliness  and  mutual  help.  The  debating  society, 
where  alone  —  outside  of  school  hours — real  subjects  were  under  discus- 
sion, laid  the  foundation  of  many  a  statesman's  prominence  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

To  spend  four  formative  years  in  life  not  sordid  has  a  moral  reflex  on 
the  character.  The  weakest  and  most  illogical  college  course  may  be 
far  better  than  no  college  training  at  all.  Men  can  make  up  for  lost 
time.  It  is  harder  to  make  up  for  lost  inspiration.  The  American  col- 
lege of  the  past  was  a  feeble  copy  of  the  colleges  of  England.  The 
American  university  of  today  draws  its  inspiration  from  the  deeper, 
stronger  currents  of  German   scholarship. 

An  Oxford  man  criticises  the  great  English  aggregation  of  boarding 
schools,  which  modern  needs  are  slowly  and  reluctantly  molding  into 
Oxford  University.  "Our  men,"  he  says,  "are  not  scholars ;  our  scholars 
not  men."  The  old  ideals  of  education  still  cherished  at  Oxford  lead  to 
this.  Those  called  scholars  —  the  dig,  the  grind,  the  pedant — are  not 
men.  Their  worth  is  not  related  to  life,  and  they  are  not  trained  for  liv- 
ing. The  other  class  —  the  athletes,  the  good  fellows,  the  robust  British 
gentlemen  —  these  are  not  scholars.  For  the  lines  of  thought  and  action 
which  interest  the  live  man  are  not  yet  reckoned  as  scholarship  in 
England. 

To  know  nature,  life,  art,  one  must  go  outside  the  tripos  or  three 
sacred  pedestals  of  learning  —  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics  —  recognized  by 
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the  conventional  college.  To  the  university  of  Germany  we  go,  or  to  the 
university  of  America,  and  in  these  institutions  of  reality  every  man  in 
search  of  wisdom  or  power  will  find  his  efforts  strengthened,  his  success 
hastened.  The  ideal  of  the  American  university  of  today  is  expressed  in 
the  words  constructive  individuality.  It  would  build  up  scholarship  and 
character,  but  always  on  the  basis  of  the  powers  which  nature  gave  the 
Individual.  It  is  no  abstract  or  ideal  man  with  which  it  deals,  but  real 
men,  just  as  they  are,  the  individuals  as  created  —  no  two  alike,  each 
with  his  own  divine  gift  of  personality,  which  separates  the  man  that 
is  from  all  the  men  that  are,  or  were,  or  ever  will  be. 

I  have  used  the  words  "  college  "  and  **  university  "  in  an  interchangeable 
sense.  This  I  have  done  on  purpose,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinction, which  seems  to  exist,  and  on  which  some  writers  have  laid  great 
emphasis,  is  one  which  can  or  ought  to  be  permanent.  From  the  exten- 
sion of  the  college  the  American  university  has  sprung,  but  every  one  of 
these  institutions  still  includes,  and  must  include,  the  college,  which  is 
the  germ.  Every  successful  college  points  toward  the  university,  and,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  it  strives  to  become  such.  The  university  is  the  expres- 
sion of  thoroness  of  training,  and  without  thoroness  in  something  no 
institution  can  live. 

It  is  said  that  the  college  is  for  the  average  man,  the  university  for  the 
exceptional  one.  But  this  is  not  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  average 
man,  the  exceptional  man,  and  the  man  below  the  average  are  found  in 
all  institutions.  The  '*  bemoostes  Haupt,'^  the  moss-grown  head,  grown 
gray  in  the  struggle  for  a  degree,  is  well-known  in  the  universities  of 
Germany,  while  the  smallest  college  of  the  prairies  has  been  the  cherish- 
ing mother  of  many  a  distinguished  scholar. 

The  fact  is  that  the  college  is  a  temporary  feature  of  American  educa- 
tional history.  The  college  is  a  small  university,  antiquated,  belated, 
arrested,  starved,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  with  university  aspirations  to  be 
realized  in  such  degree  as  it  can.  The  strongest  of  these  find  an  assured 
place  by  the  side  of  the  universities  —  Brown  University  and  Amherst 
College,  Wesleyan  University  and  Williams  College,  Colgate  University 
and  Bryn  Mawr  College.  These  belong  to  a  single  general  class,  and 
differ  only  in  name.  Each  gives  the  best  and  broadest  undergraduate 
wursesits  finances  afford,  with  as  extended  a.  course  in  graduate  study  as 
^circumstances  make  possible.  Harvard  is  the  same  in  kind,  tho  its  exten- 
sion is  greater,  while  the  ambition  of  the  college  of  the  prairies  is  not  less 
nor  different. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  college  will  disappear  in  fact,  if  not  in  name. 
*"e  best  and  richest  colleges  will  become  universities,  following  the 
example  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton.  The  others  will  return  to  their 
places  as  acadeinies,  fitting  men  for  college,  as  they  now  try  to  fit  them 
for  the  university.     Every  year  shows  both  these  forms  of  transition.    In 
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the  last  ten  years  at  least  a  half  dozen  of  the  California  colleges  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  high  schools,  ceasing  to  grant  academic  degrees. 
In  other  western  and  southern  states  the  same  change  has  taken  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  twenty  institutions,  which  have  prided  themselves  on 
their  contentment  as  "mere  colleges,"  have  reached  out,  in  one  way  or 
another,  into  graduate  work,  and  many  rest  their  best  fame  on  the  influ- 
ence of  some  teacher  whose  originality  and  thoroness  gave  his  work  the 
true  university  character. 

Since  Eliot  became  president  of  Harvard  University,  the  number  of 
college  students  in  the  United  States  has  increased  perhaps  a  hundred 
fold.  This  is  due  to  no  educational  fad,  no  passing  whim  of  the  hour. 
Young  men  and  young  women  do  not  rush  by  thousands  to  the  univer- 
sities every  fall  because  they  seek  social  recognition,  because  their  fathers 
went  to  college,  because  they  need  a  college  degree  in  their  business, 
because  of  the  glory  of  the  football  team,  nor  for  any  one  of  a  hundred 
side  reasons  which  might  be  conjured  up.  They  go  to  the  university 
because  the  university  offers  training  which  they  want  and  which  they 
cannot  do  without,  except  at  a  cost  which  will  narrow  and  cramp  their 
whole  after-lives. 

The  student  of  today  is  far  more  advanced  in  thought  and  action  than 
the  student  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  graduate  of  Harvard  under  any  of 
Eliot's  predecessors  ctouM  barely  enter  the  freshman  class  in  the  Harvard 
of  today.  Not  that  he  had  not  studied  enough  things  or  spent  time 
enough  on  them,  but  because  the  work  of  earlier  times  lacked  thoroness, 
breadth,  and  vitality.  In  one  or  two  narrow  lines  some  great  teacher  might 
make  his  work  thoro  and  real,  but  that  a  student  should  actually  know 
anything,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  place  in  life  by  means  of  such  knowl- 
edge, was  to  most  of  Eliot's  predecessors  a  new  and  dangerous  notion. 

This  condition  of  things  was  changed,  not  by  outside  criticism,  the 
chance  slurs  of  men  of  business  or  men  of  leisure,  but  by  inside  growth. 

It  was  thirty  years  ago  that  Agassiz  told  his  associates  that  Harvard 
was  no  university  —  "only  a  respectable  high  school  where  they  taught 
the  dregs  of  learning."  He  recognized  that  for  most  men  the  sacred 
tripos  was  not  the  foundation  of  culture,  but  the  dregs  of  culture.  Its 
place  of  importance  was  assigned,  not  by  hope,  but  by  tradition.  It  was 
the  same  good  old  Harvard  which  Emerson  blamed  for  never  having  led 
him  to  the  tree  of  life.  But  even  Emerson  was  appalled  when  the  study 
of  realities  invaded  Harvard  College,  and  men  began  to  give  themselves, 
not  to  ideal  and  tradition,  but  to  serious  preparation  for  the  work  of  life. 
Once  he  hinted  that  "  a  check  rein  should  be  placed  on  the  enthusiastic 
young  professor  who  was  responsible "  for  the  destruction  of  Harvard's 
time- honored  symmetry. 

In  Agassiz'  answer  we  touch  the  keynote  of  university  progress  —  not 
to  check  the  current  of  effort  for  symmetry's  sake,  but  to  stimulate  all 
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possible  forms  of  intellectual  growth.  **  If  symmetry  is  to  be  obtained 
bv  cutting  down  the  most  vigorous  growth/'  he  said,  "  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  little  irregularity  here  and  there." 

It  is  thirty  years  since  Herbert  Spencer  startled  the  English  educa- 
tional world  by  his  question  :  "  What  knowledge  is  most  worth  ?"  For 
the  men  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  did  not  value  knowledge  for  its  worth, 
but  rather  for  its  traditional  respectability.  They  defined  a  university  as 
"a  place  where  nothing  useful  is  taught,"  and  they  had  only  contempt 
for "  bread-and-butter  learning,"  or  knowledge  related  to  daily  life.  This 
might  do  for  the  learned  professions  —  law,  medicine,  and  theology — but 
even  for  these  the  college  gave  no  hint  of  direct  preparation.  Herbert 
Spencer  answered  his  own  question  in  favor  of  science,  the  facts  and  laws 
of  human  life  and  of  external  nature.  These  have  a  real  worth  to  man, 
which  the  sacred  tripos  did  not  possess.  On  the  belief  that  knowledge  of 
all  kinds  has  real  worth  to  someone  the  modern  university  rests. 

At  Champaign,  ten  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  say  :  "  The  univer- 
sity should  be  the  great  refuge  hut  on  the  ultimate  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge from  which  daily  and  weekly  adventurous  bands  set  forth  on  voy- 
ages of  discovery.  It  should  be  the  Upernavik  from  which  polar  travelers 
draw  their  supplies.  As  the  shoreless  sea  of  the  unknown  meets  us  on 
ever}-  side,  the  same  house  of  refuge  and  supply  will  serve  for  a  thousand 
different  exploring  parties,  moving  out  in  every  direction  into  the  infinite 
ocean.  After  countless  ages  of  education  and  scientific  progress,  the  true 
university  will  stand  on  the  verge,  its  walls  still  washed  by  the  same 
unending  sea,  the  boundless  ocean  of  possible  human  knowledge." 

The  college  of  the  past  dealt  chiefly  with  record  and  tradition.  It 
sought  no  new  truth  and  coveted  no  action.  The  college  life  was  a 
period  of  restful  growth,  to  be  cherished  for  its  fragrant  memories.  It 
was  not  a  time  of  forceful  struggle  for  heightened  power  and  deeper 
wisdom. 

The  university  of  today  is  alert  to  all  the  problems  of  social  and  politi- 
cal development.  The  poorhouse,  the  jail,  the  caucus,  the  legislature,  the 
army,  the  discordant  demands  of  freedom  and  order  —  all  these  call  for 
closest  attention  of  the  university  student.  While  one  man  studies  the 
law  of  heredity  as  shown  in  the  structure  of  the  body  cells,  another  gives 
*qual  attention  to  the  fate  of  the  tramp  and  the  pauper.  One  spends  his 
strength  on  the  economical  transference  of  electric  force,  while  another 
works  on  the  conservation  of  honesty  in  the  public  service.  There  are 
just  as  many  classical  scholars  today  as  there  ever  were,  but  they  no  longer 
bar  the  way  to  men  of  other  powers  and  other  tastes.  The  classics  no 
longer  close  the  door  to  other  forms  of  culture.  He  who  writes  Latin 
verses  still  finds  his  place  in  the  university,  provided  only  that  his  verses 
^^  good  enough  to  be  worth  writing.  But  he  no  longer  occupies  the 
w^e place  of  honor,  or  even  the  front  seat  in  the  lecture  hall.    The  man  who 
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knows  the  steam  engine  has  an  equal  place  in  the  university  and  an  equal 
share  in  the  honors  of  scholarship.  With  the  advent  of  realities,  spurious 
honors  disappear.  It  is  not  for  the  university  to  decide  on  the  relative 
values  of  knowledge.  Each  man  makes  his  own  market,  controlled  by 
his  own  standards.  It  is  for  the  university  to  see  that  all  standards  are 
honest,  that  all  work  is  genuine.  To  do  this,  it  must  cast  off  many  of  its 
own  shams  of  the  past.  Its  titles  and  privileges,  its  prizes  and  honors,  its 
distinctions  and  degrees,  its  caps  and  gowns,  and  chaplets  of  laurel  ber- 
ries—  all  the  playthings  and  millinery  of  its  youth  it  must  cast  away  with 
its  full  maturity.  These  prizes  of  learning  are  but  baby  toys  to  the  man 
of  power.     To  send  forth  men  of  power  the  university  exists. 

The  value  of  the  university  has  been  under  discussion  ever  since  the 
days  of  Alfred  and  Charlemagne,  and  each  nation  in  each  century  has 
formed  its  own  answer.  Its  value  to  a  monarchy  is  not  the  same  as  its 
worth  to  a  republic.  Its  value  to  the  all-embracing  church  is  not  the 
same  as  its  use  to  the  individual  man  and  woman.  The  church  looks  to 
the  university  for  its  defender  and  its  apologist  j  the  individual  man  for 
his  own  enlightenment  and  strength.  The  king  looks  to  the  university 
for  agents  and  advisers,  to  democracy  for  the  antidote  to  the  demagog 
and  spoilsman.  Emperor  William  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "Bis- 
marck and  von  Moltke  were  but  the  tools  by  which  my  august  grand- 
father worked  his  will."  To  furnish  the  emperor  with  tools  of  such 
edge  and  temper  is  the  function  of  the  imperial  university.  Tools  of  a  still 
more  august  ruler  are  the  statesmen  of  America.  Our  Washingtons  and 
Lincolns,  our  Sumners  and  Hoars,  our  Lowells  and  Emersons  —  all  these 
are  the  tools  by  which  the  people  of  the  republic  work  their  will 

To  such  needs  the  modern  university  is  fully  alive.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  tells  us  that  in  i860,  when  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  entered  llarvard 
College,  bringing  letters  of  introduction  from  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  there  was  but  one  man  in  Harvard  who  had  ever 
heard  of  Lincoln.  This  was  Professor  James  Russell  Lowell,  who  said  at 
the  time :  "I  suppose  that  I  am  the  only  man  in  this  room  who  has  ever 
heard  of  this  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  he  is  the  person  with  whom  Douglas 
has  been  traveling  up  and  down  in  Illinois,  canvassing  the  state  in  their 
new  western  fashion  as  representatives  of  the  two  parties,  each  of  them 
being  the  candidate  for  the  vacant  seat  in  the  Senate." 

That  Harvard  was  not  long  indifferent  to  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
stood  for  is  shown  by  the  roll  of  names  in  her  Memorial  Hall ;  the  list  of 

those  whose  faith  and  truth 
On  war's  true  touchstone  rang  true  metal. 

Once  awakened  to  her  public  duty,  our  great  university  has  never  since 
slept.  Her  hand  is  in  all  public  affairs.  Whatever  is  well  done  is  per- 
meated by  her  wisdom  and  zeal,  and  the  courage  and  force  of  her  sister 
institutions. 
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One  can  count  on  his  fingers  today,  taking  every  one,  university  men 
without  public  office  or  likelihood  of  any,  investigators  and  professors,  who 
exert  a  greater  influence  in  any  political  crisis  than  presidents  and  cabi- 
nets, than  orators  and  agitators,  than  admirals  and  generals.  The  imme-' 
diate  responsibility  for  action  rests  with  the  temporary  official,  but  behind 
the  investigator  is  the  power  of  eternal  truth.  Whatever  men  do  or  say  or 
pretend,  it  is  the  truth  that  has  the  last  word.  This  is  so  sure  in  the 
affairs  of  men  that  when  truth  appears  plain  before  them  they  throw  up 
their  idle  weapons  and  call  her  God  or  fate.  And  these,  indeed,  are 
other  names  for  truth.  For  the  worship  of  truth  the  university  must 
stand,  and  there  is  but  one  formula  for  her  ritual.  He  shall  seek  her 
patiently,  untiringly.  If  perchance  he  find  her,  then  shall  he  proclaim 
her  without  fear  and  without  reserve. 

The  American    university  serves  the  American   republic  in  several 
wavs. 

It  intensifies  individual  force  and  effort.  It  takes  a  man's  best  abili- 
ties and  raises  them  to  the  second  or  third  or  tenth  power,  as  we  say  in 
algebra.  The  value  of  the  college-bred  engineer  is  recognized  in  the 
railroads,  in  the  mines,  in  the  factories.  With  the  same  willingness  to 
work  as  the  man  who  has  learned  engineering  by  rule  of  thumb,  he  has 
a  far  greater  adaptability,  a  far  wider  command  of  resources.  This  fact 
may  not  appear  in  a  day  or  a  year  ;  hence  some  men  prefer  the  ordinary 
practical  naan,  because  he  is  less  ambitious  and  can  be  had  cheap.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  a  condition  arises  which  shows  the  difference.  The  wise 
employer  forecasts  this  and  puts  the  responsibility  on  the  man  who  is 
surest  to  carry  it  when  the  real  trial  comes. 

What  is  true  of  the  educated  engineer  is  equally  true  in  other  trades 
or  professions.  The  ignorant  physician  makes  money  because  he  deals 
^th  ignorant  men,  and  the  grave  covers  his  blunders.  But  sooner  or 
later  truth  turns  her  searchlight  on  pretense,  and  the  educated  physician 
^d  the  fraudulent  healer  are  no  longer  in  competition. 

The  university  of  today  has  no  new  mission  in  these  regards.  Its 
purpose  has  simply  broadened  year  by  year  till  it  covers  the  needs  of  every 
man  with  brains  and  conscience.  Not  only  for  the  Greek-minded  and 
Roman-njinded  men,  but  for  the  men  of  dynamos  and  sewer  trenches,  the 
breeders  of  sheep  and  the  importers  of  silks;  for  the  singer  of  songs  and 
the  writer  of  histories;  for  all  men,  of  ^whatever  calling,  the  university  has 
'Is  word  of  welcome,  its  touch  of  power. 

The  university  should  give  to  each  man  or  woman  a  broader  outlook 
^^  the  world,  the  horizon  of  the  scholar.  No  one  has  the  right  to  the 
name  of  scholar  till  he  knows  some  one  thing  thoroly,  and  enough  of 
^'her  things  to  place  this  special  knowledge  in  right  perspective.  The 
™ore  deeply  one  enters  into  his  own  thoughts,  the  more  effective  he  is 
»n  accomplishing  his  own  ends.     The  more  broadly  he  enters  into  the 
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thoughts  of  Others,  the  more  clearly  will  he  understand  his  own  relati 
to  nature  and  society. 

Thru  the  medium  of  thcuniversity  the  student  is  brought  face  to  f 
Vith  great  thoughts  and  great  problems.  The  wise  men  of  all  ages  2 
all  climes  become  his  brothers,  and  the  consolations  of  philosophy  to  t 
are  not  meaningless  words,  but  living  and  helpful  realities. 

The  university  is  a  source  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  men  a 
women  who  shall  mold  the  times  to  come.  The  university  "gath 
every  ray  of  varied  genius  to  its  hospitable  halls,  by  their  concentra 
fires  to  strike  the  heart  of  youth  in  flame."  Each  university  has  so 
great  teacher,  at  least  some  one  who  is  relatively  great.  A  great  teacl 
leaves  a  great  mark  on  every  student  whose  life  he  touches.  In  my  o 
education  nothing  meant  so  much  lo  me  as  the  contact  with  a  few  gr 
men  whom  I  knew  face  to  face.  Of  these  I  place  first  Agassiz,  with 
abounding  life,  his  fearless  trust  in  man  and  God,  and  his  vital  intei 
in  everything  that  man  or  God  had  done.  "There  is  no  hope  for  yo 
says  Thoreau,  "unless  this  bit  of  sod  under  your  feet  is  the  best  for  ) 
.  in  this  world,  in  any  world."  Of  such  robust  optimism  was  the  spirit 
Agassiz.  No  obstacle  could  break  his  courage,  no  failure  could  dim 
faith.  To  feel  the  influence  and  to  share  the  help  of  such  men  far  o 
weighs  the  cost  of  any  college  course,  even  tho  the  college  gave  nothi 
else. 

But  there  were  many  more  among  my  teachers,  each  great  in 
degree.  I  cannot  take  the  time  to  speak  of  each  in  turn,  nor  woulc 
profit  you  to  listen.  Two  names  may  suffice  :  Andrew  Dickson  White,  1 
former  high-minded  and  enlightened  president  of  Cornell,  the  ideal 
our  class,  the  pioneer  class  of  his  administration  in  the  new  university 
his  hands.  To  us  he  embodied  all  that  a  scholar  should  be  in  the  life 
the  republic.  And  such  an  ideal  of  the  scholar  in  statesmanship  Pre 
dent  White  remains  to  us  today. 

The  other  name  is  that  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  I  can  hardly  cla 
him  as  my  teacher,  for  he  did  not  know  me  by  name  or  face.  I  was  1 
young  and  too  raw  in  his  day  to  be  knowable.  Yet  his  rich  voice  a 
manly  figure  are  indelibly  fixed  in  my  memory,  and  his  noble  face  ri 
before  me  whenever  I  try  to  think  of  the  duty  of  the  scholar  in  the  cri 
of  the  day. 

"  Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide,"  and 
have  known  Lowell  brings  a  pledge  for  at  least  a  conscientious  decisis 

But  it  is  not  alone  thru  the  teachers-that  the  university  educates.  1 
"  fellow-feeling  among  free  spirits,"  which  has  been  called  the  essence 
the  German  university,  arises  among  the  students  as  well.  Among  1 
college  students  are  the  best  young  men  and  women  of  our  time.  Tl 
shape  each  other's  characters  and  mold  each  other's  work.  If  the  u 
versity  does  nothing  else,  it  finds  its  justification  in  the  friendships  wh 
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it  gives.  In  Agassiz*  eulog}'  on  his  friend  and  helper,  Humboldt,  he 
gives  a  most  striking  account  of  the  influence  picked  men  exert  upon 
each  other.  Teachers  and  students  alike  in  the  University  of  Munich 
used  to  gather  in  Agassiz*  own  chamber,  "museum,  laboratory,  library, 
bedroom,  dining-room,  fencing-room,  all  in  one."  Students  and  profes- 
sors called  it  "  the  little  academy.'* 

Here  they  worked  and  talked  and  thought,  and  the  discovery  of  one 
became  the  property  of  all,  with  the  same  cheerful  generosity  by  which 
they  shared  their  meals  and  their  earnings.  In  the  college  you  find  the 
men  you  trust  in  after-life,  and  one  who  does  not  fail  you  there  will  never 
after  give  you  cause  for  regret. 

To  the  university  we  must  look  for  the  promotion  of  true  democracy. 
Its  function  as  a  part  of  public  education  is  to  break  up  the  masses  that 
they  may  be  masses  no  more,  but  living  men  and  women  ;  to  draw  forth 
from  the  multitude  the  man.  The  mass  is  the  real  foe  of  democracy,  for  the 
slave  in  all  ages  has  woven  his  own  lash.  Where  men  are  driven  or  sold 
like  sheep,  there  the  tyrant  rules.  It  matters  not  whether  the  tyrant  be  a 
king  in  velvet  and  satin,  or  a  ward  boss  in  a  slouch  hat  and  striped 
waistcoat;  when  individual  intelligence  does  not  rule,  men  are  governed 
by  brute  force. 

The  function  of  democracy,  as  I  have  said  many  times,  is  not  good 
government.  Its  effect  is  to  stimulate  the  people  to  broader  outlook,  to 
deeper  interest  in  public  affairs.  It  is  not  to  make  good  government,  but 
to  make  good  citizens,  that  public  affairs  are  confided  to  the  common 
nian.  The  feeling  of  caste  is  fatal  to  democracy.  The  fundamental 
tenet  of  civil  freedom  is  equality  before  the  law.  In  other  relations  it 
matters  not  what  inequality  develops ;  the  more  unlikeness  among  men  the 
better,  because  the  more  varied  the  power  and  talents.  But  unlikeness  is 
not  inequality.  As  "God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,**  so  the  law  must 
not  be.  The  state  must  show  no  favoritism.  It  knows  no  black  nor 
^liite,  no  wise  nor  simple,  no  bond  nor  free.  If  it  place  one  class 
*bove  another,  it  is  a  democracy  no  longer,  and  it  is  not  a  democracy 
^^en  any  class  of  men  tamely  accept  an  inferior  place  as  theirs  by  right 
of  birth. 

The  old  education  seemed  to  accentuate  the  inequalities  among  men. 
This  was  because  it  took  its  traditions  from  aristocratic  England,  tho  its 
^cal  effect  was  to  promote  democracy.  The  great  service  of  the  state 
'^Diversity,  the  cap-sheaf  of  the  public-school  system,  is  that  it  carries  the 
'iDiversity  into  democracy  without  impairing  the  essential  qualities  of 
cither.  It  furnishes  a  plain  way  for  every  student,  the  highest  as  well  as 
tbe  lowest,  from  the  commonest  schooling  to  the  training  that  gives  the 
'^jghest  power.  So  long  as  the  grass  does  not  grow  in  the  path  from  the 
^m  house  to  the  university,  to  borrow  Ian  MacLaren*s  phrase,  so  long 
^  the  republic  safe.     So  long  as  the  people  can  become  enlightened  and 
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wise,  rich  and  poor  alike,  so  long  shall  government  of  the  people,  by  th< 
people,  and  for  the  people  endure  upon  the  earth. 

The  need  of  democracy  makes  a  special  demand  upon  the  scholai 
"  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,"  and  to  the  scholar  on  hi 
watch-tower  the  people  look  for  this  vigilance.  It  is  the  scholar's  dut; 
everywhere,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  uphold  the  sacredness  o 
truth.  He  must  possess,  to  quote  Huxley's  words,  "  some  knowledge,  t< 
the  certainty  of  which  authority  could  add  or  take  away  neither  one  jo 
nor  tittle,  and  to  which  the  tradition  of  a  thousand  years  is  but  as  th 
hearsay  of  yesterday."  The  truth  it  is  the  scholar's  privilege  to  speak 
his  duty  to  proclaim,  and  that  he  does  this  is  the  best  justification  of  th 
university  from  which  he  drew  his  inspiration. 

"Above  all  sects  is  truth."  Above  all  parties  and  conventions,  abov 
all  pride  and  prejudice  and  passion,  arise  the  teachings  of  nature,  th 
lessons  of  human  experience.  To  hear  these  teachings,  to  learn  thes 
lessons,  is  the  function  of  the  university.  To  proclaim  them  wisely  is  th 
function  of  the  scholar,  and  it  is  his  mission  to  help  permeate  the  republl 
with  his  scholarship.  The  university  must  place  as  fixed  beacons  in  thi 
swaying  tides  of  democracy  those  men  and  women  who  can  never  b 
moved  by  feeble  currents,  who  know  what  to  do,  who  have  the  will  to  d( 
it  and  the  courage  to  abide  the  consequences. 

And  now,  in  a  final  word,  I  touch  the  university's  highest  value 
There  is  no  good  in  a  man's  work  unless  the  man  himself  be  good.  Th 
highest  force  of  the  university  lies  in  its  moral  training.  Not  in  its  pre 
cepts  and  in  its  sermons,  not  by  ceremonies  and  formulae,  are  men  influ 
enced  for  good.  If  they  were,  moral  culture  would  be  the  easiest  of  al 
teaching.  Nothing  costs  less  than  words.  But  the  experience  of  th 
ages  shows  that  words  count  for  little  in  matters  like  this.  It  is  the  con 
tagion  of  high  thought,  of  noble  purpose,  of  lofty  deed  that  "strike 
the  heart  of  youth  in  flame."  "Science,"  says  William  Lowe  Bryan 
"knows  no  source  of  life  but  life.  If  virtue  and  integrity  are  to  b 
propagated,  it  must  be  by  people  who  possess  them.  If  this  child  worh 
about  us  that  we  know  and  love  is  to  grow  up  into  righteous  manhooi 
and  womanhood,  it  must  see  how  righteousness  looks  when  it  is  lived 
That  this  may  be  so,  what  task  have  we  but  to  garrison  our  state  with  raei 
and  women  ?  If  we  can  do  that,  if  we  can  have  in  every  square  mile  of  ou 
country  a  man  or  woman  whose  total  influence  is  a  civilizing  power,  wi 
shall  get  from  our  educational  system  all  that  it  can  give  or  all  that  we  cai 
desire." 

Wisdom,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  is  knowing  what  to  do  next.  Vii 
tue  is  doing  it,  and  religion  is  the  heart-impulse  that  finds  reason  fo 
wisdom  and  virtue  in  harmony  with  the  first  cause  at  the  heart  of  things 
To  these  matters  the  university  can  never  be  indifferent.  Wisdom,  virtue 
and   religion  alike  it  is  its  province  to  cultivate  and  intensify.     It  ca: 
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accept  no  shams  in  wisdom,  still  less  in  virtue  or  in  religion;  but  a  life 
without  these  is  the  greatest  sham  of  all.  The  university  cannot  promote 
virtue  and  piety  in  any  machine  fashion.  If  the  college  stand  in  loco 
parentis,  with  rod  in  hand  and  spyglasses  on  its  nose,  it  will  not  do 
moch  for  moral  training.  It  will  not  make  young  men  moral  nor  religious 
by  enforced  attendance  at  church  or  at  prayer-meeting.  It  will  not 
awaken  the  spiritual  element  in  their  natures  by  any  system  of  demerit 
marks.  This  the  college  of  our  fathers  in  English  fashion  tried  to  do, 
and  with  such  ill  success  that  the  university  of  today  bears  among  the 
ignorant  the  reproach  of  godlessness. 

What  the  university  can  do  is  along  manly  lines.  It  can  cure  the  boy 
of  petty  vices  and  childish  trickery  by  making  him  a  man,  by  giving  him 
higher  ideals,  more  serious  views  of  life.  It  may  win  by  inspiration,  not 
by  fear.  It  must  strengthen  the  student  in  his  search  for  truth.  It  must 
encourage  manliness  in  him  thru  the  putting  away  of  childish  things. 
Let  the  thoughts  of  the  student  be  as  free  as  air.  Let  him  prove  all 
things,  and  he  will  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  Give  him  a  message 
to  speak  to  others,  and  when  he  leaves  the  university  you  need  not  fear 
for  him,  not  the  world,  nor  the  flesh,  nor  the  devil. 

The  universities  of  America  have  grown  enormously  in  wealth  and 
power  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  next  twenty-five  years  will 
tell  the  same  story.  They  have  the  confidence  of  the  people  because  they 
deserve  its  confidence,  and  the  good  citizens  of  the  republic  must  give 
them  trust  and  support.  In  the  university,  at  last,  the  history  of  democ- 
racy must  be  written. 


THE  SCHOOL  IN  ITS  RELA  TION  TO  THE  HIGHER   LIFE 


•     BY  HON.  NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

The  best  of  French  kings  cherished  it  as  the  ambition  of  his  life  to 

make  every  one  of  his  subjects  so  well  off  as  to  be  able  on  Sunday  to 

bave  roast  fowl  for  dinner.     Had  he  lived  in  our  day,  he  would  have 

included  among  the   objects  of  his  ambition  a  new  bonnet  for  every 

woman  at  least  twice  a  year.     Roast  fowl  and  new  bonnets  cost  money ; 

^d  money  indicates  the  plane   from  which  very  many  people   look   at 

^cry  question  of  government  and  education.     Money  stands  for  what  we 

^and  drink,  for  the  garments  we  wear  and  the  houses  we  live  in,  for  the 

thousands  of  creature  comforts  which  we  deem  essential  to  our  well-being 

^d  happiness.     Perhaps  the  school  has  not  done  all  it  is  destined  to 

*x»mplish  in  fitting  the   pupils  to  win  these,  but  there  is  abundant 
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evidence  to  show  that  a  good  school  increases  the  earning  power  of  the 
individual,  and  thereby  makes  possible  a  fuller  development  of  the  higher 
life.  The  untutored  red  man  eked  out  a  scanty. existence  in  spite  of 
unparalleled  advantages  in  soil  and  stream  and  climate ;  the  intelligence 
begotten  by  the  modern  school  has  enabled  our  people  to  utilize  and 
develop  the  material  resources  of  the  New  World  to  such  an  extent  that 
Carlyle  sneeringly  said:  "America  means  roast  turkey  every  day  for 
everybody.**  I  accept  the  remark  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  better  fed  than  those  of  England  or  continental  Europe ; 
and  yet  Carlyle  was  right  in  hinting  that  there  is  a  life  higher  than  that 
which  turns  upon  what  we  eat  and  drink  and  wear.  The  greatest  Teacher 
of  all  ages  did  not  despise  the  arts  that  win  bread,  for  he  worked  at  the 
carpenter*s  bench,  and  multiplied  the  loaves  and  fishes  ;  but  when  he  told 
the  tempter  that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  he  clearly  pointed  to  a 
higher  life,  in  default  of  which  men  and  women  can  never  fill  their  places 
as  the  lords  of  creation.  The  higher  life  rests  upon  the  other  as  a  basis. 
Where  the  vital  energies  of  the  people  are  exhausted  in  the  struggle  for 
bread,  the  very  mention  of  education  is  a  mockery.  The  school  lays  the 
foundation  for  the  higher  life  when  it  increases  the  average  earning  power 
of  the  industrial  classes,  and  thereby  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  gain  a 
livelihood.  Here  is  the  first  point  of  contact  between  the  school  and  the 
higher  life.  I  know  of  no  language  sufficiently  strong  to  condemn  the 
spirit  of  the  professor  who,  when  he  had  demonstrated  a  new  theorem  in 
higher  mathematics,  exclaimed,  "Now,  that  is  true,  and,  thank  God, 
nobody  can  use  it  !'*,  just  as  if  knowledge  gains  in  value  as  its  usefulness 
diminishes.  (He  was  at  the  time  drawing  an  annual  salary  of  S5,ooo  in 
gold.)  Only  professors  filling  well-endowed  chairs  at  our  universities 
can  afford  to  speak  disparagingly  of  Brotstudien,  and  to  advocate  theories 
of  education  which  would  sunder  the  school  from  practical  life.  An  edu- 
cation that  unfits  the  pupil  for  bread-winning  in  case  of  necessity  cannot 
be  too  severely  condemned ;  among  other  reasons,  because  it  fails  to  lay  a 
proper  foundation  for  the  higher  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  school 
that  does  not  aim  at  something  higher  than  dollars  and  cents  deserves 
equally  severe  condemnation.  For  that  which  makes  life  worth  living 
cannot  be  bought  with  money.  If  you  are  rich,  you  may  buy  a  fine  house, 
but  you  cannot  buy  a  happy  home;  that  must  be  made  —  made  by  yoa 
and  by  those  who  occupy  it  with  you.  With  money  you  may  rent  a  pew  in 
some  fashionable  church,  but  you  cannot  rent  a  good  conscience ;  that 
depends  upon  your  manner  of  living  and  dealing  with  others.  Money  will 
enable  you  to  buy  a  fine  copy  of  Shakespeare,  but  it  cannot  purchase 
for  you  the  ability  to  appreciate  a  play  of  Shakespeare;  that  is  the 
result  of  education.  W^ealth  will  enable  you  to  cover  the  walls  of  your 
costly  mansion  with  beautiful  pictures  ;  and  the  sewing  girl,  if  she  has 
been  properly  taught  in  our  public  schools,  will  get  more  enjoyment  out 
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of  them  than  the  neglected  sons  and  daughters  of  wealth  and  luxury. 
Plato  wrote  above  the  door  of  the  academy :   "  Let  no  one  enter  here  who 
is  destitute  of  geometry."     Why  did  he  value  geometry  so  highly  ?   *Not 
merely  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  for  in  one  of  his 
dialogues  he  says :  "  God  geometrizes."     He  had  an  idea  that  a  youth  in 
thinking  the  theorems  of  geometry  is  thinking  divine  thoughts.     When 
Kepler  discovered  the  laws  of  planetary  motion,  he  exclaimed  in  ecstasy: 
"0  God,  I  think  thy  thoughts  after  thee  I  '*     When  a  pupil  learns  to  think 
the  thoughts  which  the  Creator  has  put  into  the  starry  heavens  above  us 
and  into  all  nature  about  us,  he  is  thinking  God's  thoughts  and  tasting 
the  enjoyments  of  the  higher  life.     When  he  is  taught  the  right  use  of 
books  and  given  access  to  a  public  library,  he  may  acquire  the  power  to 
think  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men  at  their  best  moments.    In  nature 
study,  in  the  reading  lesson,  in  the  teaching  of  science  and  literature,  the 
school  fosters  the  higher  life  of  the  pupil  by  enabling  him  to  think  God's 
thoughts  and  man's  best  thoughts  as  these  are  enshrined  in  creation  and 
in  the  humanities.     The  objection  is  sometimes  heard  that  the  school 
makes  the  working  classes  discontented  with  their  lot.     **  Teach  a  man  to 
think,"  says  the  opponent  of  universal  education,  **  and  you  make  him 
dissatisfied  with  what  he  has  and  knows."     If  the  school  fixes  the  eye  upon 
wealth,  fame,  glory,  official    position,   and  other  things  which    can    be 
attained  only  by  a  few,  and  which,  when  sought  as  the  chief  end  of  life, 
resemble  the  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea,  turning  to  ashes  on  the  lips  as  soon 
as  they  are  tasted,  then,  indeed,  the  school  may  doom  its  pupils  to  a  life  of 
discontent  and  disappointment.     But  if  the  school  fixes  the  eye  upon  the 
things  of  the  higher  life,  things  which  are  within  the  rea^h  of  every  boy 
and  girl  at  school,  it  lays  the  foundation  for  a  contentment  far  transcend- 
ing the  possibilities  of  a  life  that  turns  upon  feasting,  office-holding,  and 
.  the  things  that  can  be  bought  with  money.     It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
wcrdseof  the  higher  powers  carries  with  it  a  certain  feeling  of  discontent, 
but  it  is  a  feeling  that  conditions  true  progress  and  is  not  doomed  to 
ultimate  disappointment.     The  true  test  of  what  is  preferable  is  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  have  knowledge  of  both  modes  of  existence.     Who 
^bat  knows  both  does  not  value  the  pleasures  of  thinking  above  those  of 
^ng?    Who  would  exchange  the  joy  of  doing  right  for  anything  attain- 
able by  the  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  financial  success,  banishes  ethics 
from  his  business  or  his  politics  ?     "  Few  human  creatures,"  says  Mill, 
"would  consent  to  be  changed  into  any  of  the  lower  animals  for  a  promise 
of  the  fullest  allowance  of  a  beast's  pleasures.     No  intelligent  human 
being  would  consent  to  be  a  fool,  no  instructed  person  would  be  an  igno- 
^us,  no  person  of  feeling  and  conscience  would  be  selfish  and  base,  even 
though  he  should  be  persuaded  that  the  fool  or  the  dunce  or  the  rascal  is 

^tter  satisfied  with  his  lot  than  they  with  theirs It  is  better  to  be  a 

i^nman  being  dissatisfied  than  a   pig  satisfied,  better  to   be  a   Socrates 
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dissatisfied  than  a  fool  satisfied.    And  if  the  fool  or  the  pig  is  of  a  dififerent 
opinion,  it  is  only  because  they  know  only  their  own  side  of  the  question. 
The  other  party  to  the  comparison  knows  both  sides.*'     Who  would  not 
rather  be  an  intelligent  working-man,  seeking  to  better  his  condition,  than 
an  ignoramus  contented  with  little  because  he  knows  nothing  of  the  joys 
of  the  higher  life  ?     Life  is  full  of  contradictions  and  incongruities  and 
disappointments.     Over  against  these  the  school  in  its  relation  to  the 
higher  life  has  a  duty  to  perform.     For  the  discontent  which  springs  from 
life's  contradictions  and   incongruities  a  safety  valve  has  been  given  to 
man  in  his  ability  to  laugh.     The  person  who  never  laughs  is  as  one-sided 
and  abnormal  as  the  person  who  never  prays.     The  comic  is  now  recog- 
nized as  one  form  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  beautiful  is  closely  allied  to 
the  true  and  the  good.    Without  going  into  the  philosophy  of  this  matter, 
allow  me  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  beauty  is  at  home  in  the 
domain  of  art  as  well  as  of  nature ;  that  the  queen  of  the  fine  arts  is  poetry ; 
that  the  greatest  poet  of  all  the  ages  was  Shakespeare ;  that  Shakespeare's 
literary   genius  reached  its  highest  flights  in   tragedies  and  comedies; 
that,  while  tragedy  and  comedy  are  two  forms   of  the  beautiful  in  art, 
comedy  is  the  highest  form  of  the  comic,  and   tragedy  is  the  highest 
form  of  the  sublime.     In  teaching  us  to  appreciate  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare the  school  not  merely  teaches  us  when  to  laugh  and  when  to  weep, 
thereby  furnishing  the  safety  valve  to  let  off  our  discontent  and  to  recon- 
cile us  anew  to  our  lot,  but  puts  us  in  possession  of  that  which  money  can- 
not buy,  namely,  the  ability  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  its  subtlest  and 
sublimest  forms.  Who  owns  the  moon-lit  skies,  the  millionaire  or  the  poet? 
Who  owns  thelitis  and  the  valleys,  the  streams  and  the  mountains  —  he  in 
whose  name  the  deeds  and  mortgages  are  recorded,  or  he  whose  soul  can 
appreciate  beauty  and  sublimity  ?     Beauty  has  a  home  in  nature  and  in 
art.    It  is  the  province  of  the  school  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  beautiful^ 
the  sublime,  and  the  comic,  for  these,  quite  as  much  as  the  true  and  the  good^ 
belong  to  the  things  of  the  higher  life.    How  about  life's  disappointments? 
Higher  than  the  life  of  thought  is  the  life  of  faith  and  hope  and  love  — 
higher  because  these  are  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  life  of  thought^ 
ripen  above  it  as  its  highest  fruitage  and  efflorescence.     The  nineteenth 
century  has  been  an  age  of  faith.     Every  scientific  mind  has  profound 
faith  in  nature's  laws,  in  the  universal  efficacy  of  truth ;  and,  like  Agassis 
and  Gray  and  Drummond,  multitudes  of  the  best  minds  have  made  the 
step  from  faith  in  natural  laws  to  faith  in   the  laws  which  govern  the 
spiritual  world. 

The  common  people  evince  a  faith  almost  bordering  on  credulity  in 
the  readiness  with  which  they  accept  the  results  of  scientific  research  and 
investigation.  Faith  lies  at  the  basis  of  great  achievements.  Bismarck 
declared  that,  if  he  did  not  believe  in  the  divine  government  of  the  world, 
he  would  not  serve  his  country  another  day.     "  Take  away  my  faith,"  he 
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cxdaimcd,  "  and  you  take  away  my  country  too."  While  no  religious 
test  can  be  applied  to  those  who  teach  in  our  public  schools,  our  best 
people  prefer  teachers  who  have  faith  in  the  unseen,  profound  faith  in  the 
truths  of  science  and  revelation.  In  ways  that  escape  observation  the 
spirit  of  faith  passes  from  teacher  to  pupil,  and  gives  the  latter  a  sense 
of  something  to  live  for  and  something  to  be  achieved. 

Faith  begets  hope.  The  hope  of  glory,  of  rewards  in  civil  and 
militar}'  life,  of  immortality  on  the  pages  of  history,  has  stimulated  to  deeds 
of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  higher  life  knows  of  higher  objects  of  hope  than  these.  Immor- 
tality on  the  pages  of  history  is  only  an  immortality  in  printers'  ink.  I 
wish  my  children  and  my  pupils  to  cherish  the  hope  of  an  immortality 
far  more  real  than  an  immortality  in  printers*  ink  ;  I  would  implant  in 
their  hearts  the  hope  of  an  immortal  life  in  a  world  where  the  soul  shall 
be  robed  in  a  body  like  unto  Christ's  risen  body,  which  Stephen  saw  in  a 
vision  of  glory  and  Paul  beheld  in  a  manifestation  of  overwhelming 
splendor. 

Finally,  that  which  makes  life  worth  living  is  the  life  of  love.  Love  of 
home  and  country,  of  kindred  and  friends,  of  truth  and  righteousness,  of 
beauty  in  all  its  forms,  of  goodness  of  every  kind  up  to  the  highest  forms 
of  the  good — love  of  these  makes  life  worth  living. 

The  school  makes  possible  the  higher  life  when  it  lays  the  foundation 
for  physical  well-being  and  lifts  the  individual  above  an  unceasing  struggle 
for  existence.  It  promotes  the  higher  life  when  it  teaches  the  pupil  to 
think  the  thoughts  of  God  as  expressed  in  all  his  works,  and  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  best  men  as  embodied  iti  the  humanities.  It  fits  the 
pupil  for  complete  living  when  it  develops  in  him  the  power  to  appre- 
ciate beauty  in  nature  and  art,  power  to  think  the  true  and  to  will  the 
good,  power  to  live  this  higher  life  of  thought  and  faith  and  hope  and 
love. 


PROFESSIONAL  SENTIMENT 


^^'A.LWINSHIP,  EDITOR  OF  THE  "JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,"  BOSTON,  MASS. 

My  theme  is  "  Professional  Sentiment."  Sentiment  is  the  relish  of 
J'fc.  Your  entertainment  thru  the  bountiful  supply  of  fruit  on  the 
incoming  trains,  the  wealth  of  beauty,  the  royal  heartiness  of  Los  Angeles, 
^  help  us  to  relish  our  work  in  the  fifty  states  and  territories,  and  the 
Lord  only  knows  how  many  colonies.  Teachers  need  the  relish  of  pro- 
fcsional  sentiment  for  the  good  of  the  schools,  for  the  advancement  of 
their  interests,  and  for  individual  satisfaction,  prosperity,  and  influence. 
Sentiment  is  all  aglow.     It  kindles  life  and  imparts  spirit.     Physically  it 
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is  a  rejuvenating  force.     Intellectually  it  is  scintillating.     Emotionally  it 
throws  a  halo  over  all  duty  and  responsibility. 

Teaching  more  than  any  other  vocation  needs  the  physical,  intellec- 
tual, and  emotional  benefit  of  the  relish  of  sentiment.  The  juiciest  steak 
ever  grilled  makes  better  fiber  and  force  if  it  has  the  relish^of  pepper  and 
salt,  of  Worcestershire  or  Tabasco.  So  teaching,  the  highest  if  not  the 
holiest  of  professions,  does  most  for  the  child,  for  the  country,  and  for 
Go/d  when  one  teaches  with  a  relish. 

Teaching  is  a  frightful  strain.  An  overburdened  curriculum,  an  unduly 
stimulating  intellectual  tonic,  unreasonable  financial  demand,  with  the 
terrors  of  political  interference,  are  a  combination  which  may  well  make 
any  teacher  desperate. 

Whatever  adds  to  the  flush  of  health  of  body,  buoyancy  of  confidence, 
rest,  peace,  and  joy  to  the  emotional  life,  is  of  incalculable  value.  Senti- 
ment may  do  this. 

All  the  setting  of  a  teacher*s  life  is  against  sentiment,  especially  of 
the  professional  variety.  Toward  pupils,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  she 
assumes  an  air  of  superiority,  and  officially,  toward  principals,  superin- 
tendents, and  school  board,  an  air  of  inferiority.  With  pupils  her  word 
is  law.  With  officials  their  word  is  law.  Both  of  these  attitudes  are 
antagonistic  to  sentiment,  which  demands  freedom  of  action,  thought, 
and  emotion.  Equality  is  indispensable  to  sentiment.  This  is  foreign 
to  the  general  life  and  experience  of  the  teacher. 

Legal  documents  class  all  persons  in  the  great  trio  of  occupation, 
trade,  or  profession.  The  specification  always  is  that  A.  B.  is  by  occu- 
pation, trade,  or  profession  a  blacksmith,  banker,  teacher,  etc. 

An  occupation  is  primarily  that  which  we  occupy  ;  secondly,  that  which 
occupies  us,  our  time  and  energy,  for  a  living.  Man  first  occupied  the 
land,  took  possession  of  the  fruit  of  the  soil  for  a  living.  •  Anything  that 
is  done  for  the  sake  of  a  living  is  an  occupation.  So  long  as  man's 
desire  and  hope  are  merely  that  he  may  h5ve  for  himself  and  for  those 
dependent  upon  him  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  he  is  engaged 
in  an  occupation.  If  one  teaches  primarily  for  a  living,  he  is  spending 
his  life  in  an  occupation  the  same  as  tho  he  were  grooming  horses. 

Trade  is  that  in  which  one  engages  for  the  purpose  of  having  some- 
thing more  than  a  living.  He  expects  to  put  more  time  and  energy  into 
it  than  he  would  into  an  occupation.  It  never  enters  his  mind  that  he  is 
working  for  a  living.  He  takes  out  of  his  business  a  good  living,  as 
much  as  he  is  entitled  to  on  the  volume  of  business  done.  A  man  failed 
recently,  and  the  creditors  met  for  consultation.  He  reported  that  he  had 
drawn  $30,000  a  year  for  a  living,  and  all  said  that  was  all  right.  What- 
ever a  man  does  when  his  main  purpose  is  to  accumulate  something,  he  is 
in  general  a  trader.  It  may  be  banking  or  railroading,  but  it  is  in  essence 
trade.     There  is  little  liability  that  teachers  will  become  traders,  and  yet 
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within  a  few  days  a  teacher  in  one  of  our  cities  advertised  that  he  was 
short  on  stock,  and  must  raise  money  immediately,  and  would  sell  his 
librar}'  at  a  great  sacrifice.  That  man  is  evidently  more  of  a  trader  than 
a  professor. 

Law  is  the  grandest  profession.  A  lawyer  may  do  some  things  that  a 
clergyman  would  not  do,  but  the  moment  he  does  what  lawyers  think  is 
unprofessional  he  is  summarily  debarred  —  it  makes  no  difference  who 
he  is,  how  great  his  wealth  or  influential  his  position  ;  and  once  out  he 
can  only  get  back  to  the  profession  or  the  practice  of  law  by  bringing 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  No  other  profession  has  such  reverence 
for  precedent.  To  doubt  precedent  is  a  professional  sin.  Sentiment  is 
sacred  with  the  lawyer.  He  may  not  have  half  a  living  for  several  years, 
and  yet  he  struggles  on  courageously  and  hopefully,  dreaming  of  the 
great  pleas  of  Randolph,  Webster,  and  Choate.  From  law  the  profes- 
sions grade  downward. 

Teachers  cannot  enjoy  the  luxury  of  professional  sentiment  until  the 
remuneration  is  such  that  anxiety  about  a  living  is  removed ;  until  the 
possibility  of  being  unceremoniously  and  unrighteously  deposed  is,  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  base  line  must  be  security  in  position,  with  a  salary 
that  shall  remove  all  anxiety.  Teachers  cannot  enjoy  the  inspiration  of 
professional  sentiment  so  long  as  there  is  reasonable  doubt  that  capacity 
and  merit  will  be  the  test  of  employment  and  promotion.  The  whole 
nation  should  rise  up  as  one  man  and  insist  that  elections,  re-elections, 
and  promotions  shall  be  for  merit.  Then  may  we  expect  and  insist  that 
teachers  shall  prepare  themselves  for  their  high  calling ;  that  they  shall 
study  in  their  profession  as  do  lawyers  and  physicians. 

Of  all  the  forces  contributing  to  the  relish  of  professional  sentiment, 
no  one  thing  is  doing  more  than  such  a  gathering  as  this,  the  largest  and 
thebestin  our  history.  Fifteen  thousand  teachers,  learning  from  nature 
Md  human  nature,  feasting  upon  a  multitude  of  unusual  luxuries  such  as 
Los  Angeles  has  never  given  to  politicians,  bankers,  or  editors,  inspired  by 
^nc  intellectual  and  professional  contagion  of  a  common  cause  and  a 
noble  purpose,  are  in  position  to  send  flashing  across  the  continent,  and 
ringing  down  the  ages,  as  their  motto  :  "  Love  and  loyalty,  for  the  child, 
our  country,  and  our  God." 
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'Report  of  tbe  Committee  on  Decrologi? 


To  the  Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

Your  committee  respectfully  reports  that  twenty-six  of  our  active  members 
passed  away  since  our  last  meeting.     Memorial  sketches  are  submitted  herewith. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  these  twenty-six,  some  of  whom  have  been 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  this  association  ;  these  we  shall  miss  especially,  whil< 
mourn  for  all. 

George  Sumner  Albre Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Joseph  Baldwin      ......         Austin,  Tex. 

Elizabeth  Baumgartner  ....         Springfield,  111. 

Hampton  Bennett King's  Mills,  O. 

Leroy  Decatur  Brown     ....        San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 
Anna  McCombs  Christy        -        -         -       East  Grand  Forks,  Minn. 

Henry  Clarke  Coon Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Luther  W.  Day Canton,  O. 

John  T.  Gregory Mobile,  Ala- 

Hosea  Edson  Holt Boston,  Mass. 

William  Jenkins Chicago,  111. 

Daniel  Winfield  Jones Boston,  Mass. 

Frederic  Allison  Lyman  ....         Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

R.  M.  Manly San  Diego,  Cal. 

Reuben  McMillan Canfield,  O. 

Hiram  Orcutt Boston,  Mass. 

George  L.  Osborne  ..---.     Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Silas  Saddler  Packard NewYork,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frank  Stuart  Parker    ' Chicago,  111. 

John  K.  Rassweiler Downer's  Grove,  111. 

Andrew  J.  Rickoff Cleveland,  O. 

Wilbur  Vernon  Rood Akron,  O.' 

Edward  Searing Mankato,  Minn. 

James  F.  C.  Sickel Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wells  Hawkes  Skinnfr   ...          Nebraska  City,  Neb. 
Ellen  G.  Weeks Sheboygan,  Wis. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Edwin  C.  Hewett,  Chairman, 

Emerson  E.  White, 

Albert  R.  Taylor, 

Albert  E.  Winship, 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 

Committee  on  Nectt 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  ii,  1899. 
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(3eotde  Sumnet  BIbee 

George  Sumner  Albee,  late  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
WIS  bora  in  Allegheny  county,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1837.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas 
Clark,  mate  of  the  "  Mayflower  "  and  last  survivor  of  that  dauntless  band,  whose  sturdy 
qoaJities  were  in  his  blood.  He  partook  of  the  character  of  that  wheat  which  was  sifted 
IS  the  living  seed  of  a  nation.  He  inherited  a  strong  constitution  and  vigorous  frame. 
His  boyhood  was  spent  on  a  farm,  where  he  early  developed  a  love  for  reading  and  study. 
With  such  advantages  as  the  common  schools  afforded,  he  prepared  himself  to  teach  at 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  studied  and  taught  in  New  York  and  New  England  until  the 
fall  of  1861,  when  he  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  completed  a  full 
classical  course  in  1864.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  went  to  Peoria,  111.,  as  principal  of 
the  high  school,  and  remained  one  year,  tie  then  took  charge  of  the  high  school  at 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  three  years  later  accepted  a  call  to  Racine,  where  he  rendered  most 
efficient  service  as  city  superintendent. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  of  Wisconsin  normal  schools,  held 
jane  6, 187 1,  Mr.  Albee  was  elected  first  president  of  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School.  He 
opened  the  school  with  a  faculty  of  six  members  and  a  normal  department  of  forty- six 
students,  thus  beginning  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  what  may  well  be  termed  his  life-work. 
From  that  time  till  September  4,  1898  —  an  unbroken  period  of  twenty-seven  years  — 
^  sen'ed  with  far>seeing  judgment  and  untiring  devotion  the  interests  of  tlie  Oshkosh 
xbool  and  of  normal  education.  Under  his  administration  the  building  received  three 
important  additions,  the  faculty  grew  to  thirty-four  members,  and  the  student  body  of  the 
Qonnal  department  to  an  annual  enrollment  of  seven  hundred  — all  constituting  the  largest 
normal  school  in  the  state. 

No  full  discussion  of  the  qualities  of  administration  and  character  by  which  this 
result  was  achieved  can  here  be  made.  First,  but  not  greatest,  among  the  few  that  may 
he  briefly  stated  were  sound  and  broad  scholarship  and  a  well-balanced  sense  of  educa- 
tional values.  President  Albee's  own  mind  had  been  disciplined  and  cultivated  by  a 
liberal  and  well-rounded  education  that  was  psychologically  complete.  As  a  result  of 
^  he  had  an  understanding  of  the  methods  and  sense  of  the  values  of  different  fields 
of  knowledge  which  led  him  to  seek  to  develop  equal  strength  in  the  different  departments 
whij  own  school.  To  that  end  he  selected  the  faculty  with  the  utmost  care  and  held 
steadily  before  the  students  the  scholarly  ideal. 

^0  these  qualities  he  added  remarkable  open-mindedness.  He  held  that  all  results 
^i^^l  all  conclusions  in  every  field  of  knowledge  are  related  to  an  unknown  increment  that 
**its  to  be  revealed.  Openness  to  new  truth  and  the  wish  to  learn  from  events  were, 
tucrefore,  distinguishing  traits  of  his  administration.  He  never  regarded  new  things  as 
ladi,"  but  saw  beyond  the  mere  fashion  to  the  educational  principles  involved.  Hence, 
^  he  was  never  led  away,  he  knew  not  whither,  by  an  undue  valuation  of  each  new 
phase  of  education,  he  nevertheless  welcomed  each  as  a  fresh  and  helpful  guide  to  a  com- 
P'<ter  application  of  fundamental  educational  ideas. 

^  quality  of  constructiveness  was  a  strong  element  in  his  character.  His  thinking 
^  effort  along  every  line  were  distinctly  cumulative.  He  had  the  architect's  love  of 
^ong  foundations,  and  the  builder's  sense  of  responsibility  for  rearing  a  structure  that 
ihonld  be  enduring  and  worthy  to  endure.  He  early  felt  the  need  of  laying  state-wide 
"^UDdations  for  normal  work  in  the  interests  and  affections  of  the  people,  and  sent  out 
"*  1^72  the  first  normal-school  institute  conductor  in  Wisconsin  to  meet  teachers  and 
P^P'e  in  remote  sections  with  a  message  regarding  the  foundation  of  principles  of 
*«Wation  and  the  character  and  purpose  of  normal  training.  He  was  the  pioneer  in 
**oy  forward  movements  in  the  normal  work  in  Wisconsin,  and  probably  more  than  any 
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other  one  man  helped  to  make  teaching  a  profession  in  the  state.  He  was  alwa3rs  active 
in  teachers'  associations,  always  in  sympathy  with  educational  reforms,  and  in  good  fel 
lowship  with  educational  men.  -  His  ideals  were  ever  growing,  but  they  were  never  those 
of  the  sentimentalist  and  the  dreamer.  They  were  characterized  by  intellectual  saneness 
and  back  of  them  was  the  virtue  of  action.  His  knowledge  of  his  own  school  was  inti 
mate  and  thoro ;  his  administration  direct  and  simple ;  his  relations  with  his  facult] 
close  and  friendly ;  and  his  desire  to  serve  his  students  unbounded  even  by  the  limit  o; 
his  physical  strength. 

The  greatest  of  his  powers  was  moral  earnestness,  that  quality  without  which  nc 
teacher  was  ever  truly  great.  His  moral  insight  was  deep  and  clear.  He  saw  right  anc 
duty  in  the  concrete,  and  his  influence  was  tonic  in  that  he  expected  others  to  see  then 
so.  Work  became  more  interesting  and  purpose  took  a  deeper  hold  in  the  presence  of  hii 
personality.  He  had  that  heart  power  which  transfigures  work  into  a  missionary  enter 
prise  for  improving  the  lot  of  those  within  reach. 

Perhaps  the  culmination  of  his  successful  career  lies  in  this,  that,  after  many  years  o; 
varied  and  unresting  energy  expended  in  the  cause  of  better  education,  he  passed  on  int( 
the  unknown  fbture  with  ardor  for  his  work  still  warm,  his  hope  of  clearer  vision  stil 
undimmed.  Life  was  still  fresh  to  him ;  the  world  still  offered  novelty  and  the  joy  o 
pursuit.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  strong,  patient,  earnest,  quiet  man.  His  works  liv< 
after  him.  Rose  C.  Swart. 


5odepb  JSalDwin 

The  paternal  ancestors  of  Joseph  Baldwin  were  Quakers,  and  came  from  Englanc 
to  America  with  William  Penn.  His  maternal  ancestors  were  Scotch-Irish,  his  mother'i 
great-grandfather  being  a  Murray,  whose  lineage  ran  back  to  the  unfortunate  Mary 
queen  of  Scotland.  The  father  of  Joseph  Baldwin  was  a  native  of  V^irginia,  and  h( 
served  as  a  volunteer  of  that  state  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  18 18  he  moved  from  Virginii 
to  New  Castle,  Pa.,  where,  October  31,  1827,  Joseph  was  bom.  His  death  occurrec 
January  13,  1899.  He  had  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  National  Educationa 
Association  since  1883. 

From  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer  and  a  teacher,  the  son  acquired  the  habits  of  han 
work  and  the  love  of  learning  which  characterized  his  life.  His  early  education  waj 
obtained  in  the  district  school,  and  he  prepared  for  college  at  Bartlett  Academy,  Nev 
Castle,  from  1846  to  1848.  In  the  autumn  of  1848  he  entered  Bethany  College,  Virginia 
where  he  was  fortunate  indeed  in  having  Alexander  Campbell,  then  at  his  best,  and  othe 
distinguished  scholars  as  his  teachers.  He  graduated  from  Bethany  College  July  4, 1852 
with  the  degree  of  A.B. 

In  August,  1852,  he  married  Miss  Ella  Sophronia  Fluhart,  of  Ohio,  who,  with  scvei 
children,  still  survives  him.  Imfhediately  after  his  marriage  he  took  charge  of  tli* 
Platte  City  Academy,  Platte  county,  Mo.  He  next  taught  at  Savannah,  Mo.,  for  threi 
years,  leaving  there  in  1 856.  In  1857  he  helped  to  organize  the  Missouri  State  Teachen 
Association  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  elected  vice-president.  This  meeting  was  renderec 
famous  by  the  presence  of  Horace  Mann,  from  whom  Joseph  Baldwin  received  helpfu 
inspiration. 

After  teaching  four  years  in  Missouri,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  decided  to  go  bad 

'     to  his  native  state,  and  for  a  year  he  conducted  very  successfully  the  Lawrence  Count 

(Pa.)  Normal  School,  and,  having  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  his  alma  mater,  h 

attended  the  Millersville  Normal  School,  then  under  the  able  management  of  James  F 

Wickersham. 

From  1857  to  1867  he  conducted  private  normal  schools  in  Indiana  —  two  years  i 
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BiirnettSTille,  four  years  at  Kokomo  —  discontinuing  in  1863  to  enter  the  army;  and 
agiiOfin  1S64  to  the  beginning  of  1867,  at  Logansport.  During  this  period  of  ten  years 
he  worked  incessantly  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  Indiana  by  teaching  hundreds 
of  young  men  and  young  women,  conducting  institutes,  and  delivering  public  addresses. 
In  the  spring  of  1867  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  Missouri,  and  in  April  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  Kirksville,  Mo.,  where  he  opened  a  private  normal  school  in  the 
September  following,  having  associated  with  himself  W.  P.  Nason,  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Mrs. 
.\manda  A.  Greenwood,  Frank  L.  Ferris,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Ferris.  This  school  was 
wonderhiUy  successful  from  the  beginning,  and  in  two  and  a  half  years  was  adopted  by 
the  state  as  the  First  State  Normal  School  of  Missouri.  In  1874  this  was  the  largest 
sch<x>l  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  with  a  boundless  field  of  usefulness  before  it.  For  four- 
teen years  Mr.  Baldwin  lived  and  labored  in  Missouri.  During  this  period  he  delivered 
more  than  a  thousand  addresses  to  the  people  of  the  state,  and  aided  in  every  possible 
vay  to  make  Missouri  a  leader  in  all  educational  movements  in  this  country.  He  filled 
the  teachers  of  Missouri  with  enthusiasm  which  has  never  waned.  He  planned,  wrote, 
and  spoke  always  for  better  schools,  and  always  urged  that  the  children  of  Missouri  were 
entitled  to  the  best.  For  fourteen  years,  during  the  prime  of  his  life,  he  put  his  whole 
soul  into  the  school  system  of  Missouri,  and  accomplished  more  for  the  cause  of  popular 
edocation  than  any  other  man  in  the  state  during  that  period. 

In  1 88 1,  with  many  regrets,  he  resigned  his  position  at  Kirksville  to  accept  the 
principalship  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Huntsville,  Tex.  He  said  :  "  I  go  to 
Texas  to  aid  in  building  up  one  of  the  best  school  systems  on  the  continent."  Here  he 
worked,  with  his  accustomed  vigor,  for  ten  years  in  the  interest  of  the  State  Normal  School. 
In  1S91  the  regents  of  the  University  ^f  Texas  created  the  chair  of  pedagogy  and 
unaoimoasly  elected  Joseph  Baldwin  professor,  which  position  he  ably  filled  till  1897, 
when  he  was  made  professor  emeritus  of  pedagogy,  which  position  he  occupied  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

In  June,  1891,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  Joseph  Baldwin  by  Bethany 
College,  Virginia.  Of  the  distinguished  American  educators  none  has  left  a  deeper 
impress  on  any  three  states  than  did  Dr.  Joseph  Baldwin  on  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Texas. 
He  marked  out  as  a  pioneer  the  normal-school  systems  of  these  three  states.  He  spent 
^yfour years  in  his  special  line  of  work,  training  teachers  to  teach  the  children. 

J.  M.  Greenwood. 


J6U3abetb  JSaumaartnet 

Miss  Elizabeth  Baumgartner  was  the  second  daughter  of  her  parents,  and  was  born 

JMuary  14, 1857,  in  Jo  Daviess  county,  III.     She  died,  after  a  painful  illness,  at  the  home 

0' l»er  sister,  in  Warren,  111.,  on  June  17,  1898.     At  a  very  early  age  she  was  thrown  upon 

°^f  own  resources,  and  made  her  way  by  her  own  industry,  pluck,  and  good  sense.     She 

worked  for  her  board  while  pursuing  her  studies  at  the  high  school  in  Apple  River,  UK 

After  graduating  there,  she  taught  country  schools  for  several  terms  in  Wisconsin  and 
niinois. 

■ 

^rom  her  meager  compensation  she  saved  enough  to  attend  the  State  Normal  Uni- 
vcrsity,  at  Normal,  111.,  for  one  year.  She  then  taught  for  a  time  in  the  high  school  at 
^huHsburg.  Wis.  Returning  to  the  normal  school,  she  graduated  with  high  honor,  in  the 
"**sofiggo^  After  teaching  for  a  time  in  Gardner,  111.,  she  was  appointed  training 
'^*<:her  in  the  schools  in  Springfield,  111.  This  position  she  filled  with  great  credit  Tor 
ottrtetn  years,  till  she  was  struck  down  by  fatal  illness.  She  was  excused  from  service 
w  one  year,  during  which  she  made  quite  an  extensive  tour  in  Europe.  She  became  a 
*«aberof  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1896. 
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« 
Miss  Baumgartner  was  a  woman  of  physical  vigor,  bright  intellecl,  happy  dispositio 
and  great  energy  and  force.      As  a  teacher  she  was  earnest,  untiring,  and  successfi 
Her  early  death  leaves  a  void  in  the  ranks  of  true  educators  and  in  the  hearts  of  a  mult 
tude  of  devoted  friends.  E.  C.  H. 


f)ampton  JSennett 

Hampton  Bennett  was  bom  in  Union  county,  Ind.,  February  2, 1832,  and  died  at  h 
home  in  Carlisle,  O.,  June  5,  1898.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the  National  Education 
Association  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

His  father  moved  in  a  cart  from  Virginia  to  Indiana,  then  a  new  state,  where  1 
became  a  large  landowner.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  Hampton  could  scarcely  read  • 
write,  but  he  determined  to  obtain  an  education.  From  the  district  school  he  went 
Haughton*s  Academy,  at  Liberty,  Ind.,  and  from  this  school  to  Antioch  College,  Ohi 
then  presided  over  by  Horace  Mann,  who  ever  remained  Mr.  Bennett's  ideal  of  manhoc 
and  his  model  teacher. 

He  remained  about  four  years  in  Antioch,  and  then  took  charge  of  the  schools  * 
Germantown,  O.  While  there,  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  army.  H 
served  in  the  signal  service  four  years,  a  part  of  the  time  under  General  John  A.  Loga 

On  his  return  from  the  war  he  again  took  charge  of  the  Germantown  schools,  bi 
soon  resigned  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Franklin,  O.,  a  positic 
which  he  filled  with  efficiency  until  1895  —  twenty-nine  years  —  when  he  resigned,  owin 
to  failing  health. 

He  was  one  of  the  examiners  of  Warren  county  for  thirty  years,  being  chairman  ( 
the  board  for  twenty  years.  As  county  examiner  he  took  an*  active  part  in  the  examin> 
tion  and  graduation  of  pupils  completing  the  course  of  study  in  the  rural  schools,  a 
experiment  that  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  "Boxwell  Law"— a  unique  feature  of  tl 
Ohio  school  system. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  a  man  who  had  the  courage  of  his  strong  convictions.  He  believe 
that  a  teacher's  habits  should  be  worthy  examples  for  his  pupils,  and  every  male  appl 
cant  for  a  certificate  was  asked  the  question :  "  Do  you  use  tobacco  ?  "  —  a  question  ths 
would  have  delighted  Horace  Mann. 

Hampton  Bennett  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  high  character,  and  an  edi 
cator  who  honored  the  profession. 


Xe'Rois  S)ecatur  JSrown 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Noble  county,  O.,  November  3,  1848,  c 
about  the  time  the  world  was  hearing  of  the  glories  of  California ;  and,  a  half  centur 
after,  in  that  land  of  gold  and  flowers,  he  rested  —  life's  fitful  fever  over. 

The  secret  of  his  success,  dependence  upon  himself,  he  learned  in  the  school  c 
hard  labor  in  the  shop  and  on  the  farm.  Here,  also,  he  learned  that  love  of  nature  whic 
was  one  of  his  clearly  marked  traits. 

Brought  into  close  contact  with  a  modest  township  library,  a  habit  of  reading  too 
a  fixed  hold  upon  him.  After  getting  what  the  country  school  had  to  give,  he  entered  th 
graded  school  of  the  county  seat. 

In  1866-67  he  began  teaching.  Soon  after  he  became  a  student  of  the  Ohio  Wesleya 
University,  at  Delaware,  O.,  leaving  at  times  to  earn  by  teaching  the  money  needed  I 
continue  his  college  course.     In  good  time  he  was  graduated  from  this  institution. 

Mr.  Brown  filled  with  credit  a  number  of  responsible  places  in  his  native  state,  amon, 
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tlieiDthe  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Eaton  and  Hamilton.  From  1884  to  1887 
ke  was  state  commissioner  of  common-  schools. 

Id  iij88  he  became  a  life  director  in  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Going  west  in  the  vain  search  of  health,  he  served  the  Nevada  State  University,  at 
RcDo,  as  president,  and  the  public  schools  of  Los  Angeles  as  superintendent. 

In  a  memorial  service  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  several  speakers  who  in 
their  earl)  life  had  been  brought  into  close  association  with  Mr.  Brown  made  mention  of 
the  exceeding  helpfulness  to  them  of  that  companionship.  J.  J.  Burns. 


Bnna  f>.  ( AcCombe)  Cbrfeti? 

Anna  H.  (McCombs)  Christy,  the  wife  of  Professor  A.  B.  Christy,  died  in  St.  Paul  on 
March  31,  1899.  She  was  bom  in  Portage  county,  O.,  May  I,  1845,  and  was  married  in 
1872.    She  became  a  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  iSgf^. 

She  was  possessed  of  an  "acute  and  ready  understanding  and  excelled  in  her 
studies"  from  childhood.  After  her  marriage  she  joined  her  husband  in  his  studies  and 
in  his  professional  work.  They  graduated  together  from  Mt.  Union  College,  and  taught 
together  for  some  time.  For  seven  years  he  was  superintendent  of  schools,  and  she  was 
principal  of  the  high  school,  in  East  Grand  Forks,  Minn.  "  Mrs.  Christy  was  highly 
capable  and  successful  as  a  teacher.  Working  hand  in  hand  with  her  husband,  she 
achieved  a  position  of  recognized  eminence,  and  left  an  enduring  name  in  educational 
aides."  E.  C.  H. 


f>enri^  Clarlie  Coon 

Henry  Clarke  Coon  became  a  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in 
1897-  He  was  the  son  of  Ezra  and  C\Tene  (Burdick)  Coon,  and  was  born  in  Otsego 
wunty,  N.  Y.,  January  28,  1828.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  his  ancestors 
came  to  New  York  from  Rhode  Island.  Like  many  another  boy  who  has  risen  to  emi- 
wncc  and  usefulness,  he  spent  his  early  days  in  the  activities  of  farm  life,  and  got  his 
wly  education  in  the  district  school.  He  afterward  studied  in  De  Ruyter  Institute  and 
Alfred  University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1868.  He  took  postgraduate  work  in 
Cornell  University,  and  in  extended  private  study,  for  which  he  received  several  honorary 
degrees. 

He  taught  three  years  in  De  Ruyter  Institute,  and  in  1872  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
01  the  department  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  Alfred  University.  This  position  he  held 
••Dtil  his  death,  May  9,  1898.  He  was  a  member  of  several  scientific  associations,  among 
them  the  American  Association  for  th^   Advancement  of  Science   and  the  American 

•woscopical  Society.     Professor  Coon  was  twice  married,  and  his  second  wife  survives 

him. 

He  was  a  faithful  and  earnest  teacher,  amiable  and  benevolent  in  his  daily  life,  an 
*^^c  worker  in  the  church,  and  a  citizen  interested  in  all  the  questions  of  social  and 
political  life.  Just  before  his  death  he  published  a  manual  of  civil  government,  which 
•^  been  received  with  much  favor.  E.  C.  H. 


Xutber  TKH.  S)ai? 

Lather  W.  Day  was  bom  in  Richland  county,  O.,  November  24,  1839.  He  entered 
"^  district  school  at  the  usual  age,  and  had  the  advantages  which  the  average  country 
'^^'ool  then  furnished.     With  the  determination  to  obtain  a  better  education,  though  he 
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must  work  fur  it,  he  left  home  at  fourteen  years  of  age  and  entered  the  high  school 
Galion,  O.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  completed  the  course,  and  began  teaching 
Monroe  county,  O.,  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  continued  teaching  until 
was  able  to  enter  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan. 

Before  finishing  his  college  course  he  enlisted,  on  August  6,  1862,  as  a  private  in  t 
looth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  engaged  in  the  campaigns  of  Murfreesboro,  Kn 
Gap,  and  Stone  River.  For  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River  he  receiv 
promotion  on  January  i,  1863  —  a  richly  merited  New  Year's  gift.  In  1863  he  was  assigr 
to  General  Garland's  staCE  as  a  topographical  engineer,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  *  ' 
December  17,  1893,  ^^  ^^  honorably  discharged  on  account  of  disability  —  a  disabil 
from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 

In  1866  he  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  Marion,  O.  Soon  after  he  was  eled 
to  the  principalship  of  the  Galion  High  School  —  the  school  in  which  he  had  prepai 
for  college.  Two  years  later  (1868)  he  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  Heig 
Grammar  School,  in  Cleveland,  O.  A  short  time  after  this  he  was  made  supervisor  of  t 
grammar  schools  of  Cleveland,  holding  the  position  until  1882,  with  the  advantage 
being  under  the  supervision  of  Superintendent  Andrew  J.  Kickoff.  From  1882  to  li 
he  was  supervisor  of  grammar  grades  and  assistant  superintendent  under  Superintend 
Burke  A.  Hinsdale. 

In  1886  Mr.  Day  succeeded  Dr.  Hinsdale  as  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  schoi 
filling  the  position  with  great  fidelity  and  success  until  1892.  Among  the  wise  refoi 
in  the  conduct  of  the  schools  instituted  by  Mr.  Day  was  the  abolishing  of  promot 
examinations  in  the  lower  grades,  substituting  in  the  primary  grades  the  recommendat 
of  the  teacher. 

While  in  Cleveland,  Mr.  Day  was  closely  identified  with  educational  work  in 
state  and  in  the  nation.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Assoc 
tion,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  chairman  ;  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  of  wh 
he  was  president,  and  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  of  which  he  becam 
life  director  in  1888.  For  several  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Sup 
intendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Mr.  Day  received  the  degree  of  A 
from  Hillsdale  College  in  1866,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  one  of  the  < 
leges  of  his  native  state. 

After  the  severance  of  his  connection  with  the  Cleveland  schools  he  was  offered 
superintendency  of  the  Lancaster  Reform  School,  of  the  city  schools  of  Omaha,  Ni 
and  of  the  schools  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. —  all  of  which  positions  he  declined. 

In  1895  he  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  public  schools  of  Canton,  O.,  do 
very  successful  work,  and  receiving  the  highest  commendation  of  the  board  of  edu 
tion  and  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 

After  a  long  period  of  sickness  Mr.  Day  departed  this  life  March  16,  1899.  ] 
remains  were  taken  to  Cleveland  for  interment,  and  the  funeral  afforded  an  opportui 
for  his  former  associates  and  friends  to  show  the  high  appreciation  in  which  he  was  hi 
The  public  schools  of  the  city  were  closed,  their  flags  were  at  half-mast,  and  the  chu 
was  filled  with  teachers,  members  of  the  board,  and  other  associates  and  friends.  ''. 
services  were  conducted  by  the  Forest  City  Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  of  wh 
Mr.  Day  was  a  past  commander. 

Mr.  Day  was  a  Christian  gentleman.  His  whole  life  bore  testimony  to  this  tn 
One  of  the  strong  characteristics  of  his  personality  was  the  purity  of  his  thought  i 
life.  He  saw  what  was  beautiful  and  true  in  his  surroundings  and  in  all  with  whom 
was  associated.     He  was  always  loyal  to  his  high  ideals.  £.  £.  White 
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}obn  (T*  Oregon^ 

Iq  the  death  of  John  T.  Gregory  the  cause  of  education,  not  only  in  his  own  state, 
but  in  the  national  councils,  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  progressive  young  leaders. 
And  for  that  leadership  he  was  eminently  fitted  by  high  native  endowments,  thoro  educa- 
tioD,  strong  enthusiasm  for  his  profession,  and  lofty  Christian  charactef. 

He  was  bom  in  Lauderdale  county,  Ala.,  March  6,  1866,  and  died  September  14, 
1898,  at  the  home  of  his  parents  in  that  county,  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks,  of  fever 
contracted  on  the  visit  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Gregory's  early  education  was  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  E.  S.  Gregory,  a 
sdMol  teacher  from  Philadelphia,  who  at  an  early  date  emigrated  to  the  state  of  Alabama. 
He  entered  the  State  Normal  College,  Florence,  Ala.,  in  1880,  graduating  there  in  1884. 
Of  him  at  that  period  President  M.  C.  Wilson  of  the  State  Normal  writes :  "  He  was 
tlvajrsaptin  his  studies  and  fond  of  play;  ambitious  beyond  his  strength ;  of  a  singularly 
lorable  temper,  always  smiling,  even  in  defeat.  He  was  firm  in  his  stand  for  a  principle, 
rt^ardless  of  consequences.  He  was  a  devout  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  a  dutiful 
son,  and  especially  thoughtful  of  his  invalid  mother.  His  most  prominent  trait  was  his 
iBodesty;  he  would  blush  like  a  girl  at  any  coarse  language,  and  was  altogether  one  of 
the  purest  young  men  I  ever  knew." 

He  entered  the  Alabama  Pol3rtechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.,  in  1886,  graduating 
vith  distinction  in  1888.  Thmout  his  course  in  this  institution  his  career  was  of  the  same 
lugb  character  as  described  by  President  Wilson.  He  was  a  painstaking,  accurate  scholar 
io  all  that  he  attempted,  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  the  faculty,  and  finished 
bis  course  near  the  head  of  his  class. 

In  October,  1889,  he  went  to  the  city  of  Mobile  as  assistant  in  the  Boys' Senior 
Grammar  School,  which  position  he  held  for  four  years.  He  finally  became  principal  of 
tlie  BfA-s'  Junior  Grammar  School,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Of 
bim  Superintendent  Yerby  writes :  "  I  never  saw  a  better  organizer  or  a  more  progres- 
sive teacher." 

Mr.  Gregory  was  active  in  Sunday-school  work,  and  for  several  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  official  board  of  the  Government  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

He  became  an  active  member  of  the  association  in  1895.  For  1897-98,  and  again 
^or  the  present  year,  1898-99,  he  was  state  director  of  Alabama  by  election.  His  years, 
^bo  few,  were  crowded  with  good  work,  and  the  future  l^ing  out  before  him  seemed  to 
bold  still  better  things.  He  fell  in  the  full  vigor  of  young  manhood,  and  in  the  first 
wsb  of  his  robust  faculties.  The  educational  profession  of  his  native  state  laments  his 
"ffliimely  death.  Charles  C.  Thach. 


f>o0ea  £t)0on  f>olt 

Mr.  Hosca  Edson  Holt  was  bom  in  Ashbumham,  Mass.,  February  17,  1836.  His 
parents,  like  many  other  New  England  people,  were  refined  and  well  bred,  but,  having  a 
'*^e  family,  had  to  struggle  against  poverty.  Of  fourteen  children,  eleven  lived  to  grow 
"P-  All  the  children  Were  musical  in  a  high  degree. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Holt  learned  the  trade  of  a  piano  tuner,  and  was  considered  excellent  in 
bis  calling.  He  was  very  mechanical,  and  when  hardly  more  than  a  boy  was  often  called 
"Pon  to  set  up  new  machinery  which  others  failed  to  adjust  properly. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  to  teach  evening  singing  schools.  After  a  day's 
liborhe  would  drive  to  some  town  several  miles  distant  to  teach.  He  played  the  violin 
^  bis  schools. 
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He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Forty-fifth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and  served  nine  months.  On  his  return  from  the  war  he  decided  to  turn 
his  whole  attention  to  music,  and  went  to  Boston  and  studied  at  the  Boston  Music  School. 
Mr.  Holt  taught  in  Wheaton  Seminary,  Norton,  Mass.,  several  years ;  four  years  in  the 
State  Teachers*  Institutes,  and  four  years  in  the  normal  school  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  at 
the  same  time  giving  private  instruction.  While  teaching  at  Bridgewater,  he  applied 
for  the  position  of  instructor  of  music  in  Boston  public  schools,  and  was  appointed  in 
1868.     This  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John  D.  Philbrick. 

The  personality  of  Mr.  Holt  was  always  felt,  and  none  the  less  in  this  new  capacity 
as  instructor  of  music  in  the  schools  of  Boston.  He  began  to  improve  the  methods  of 
teaching  music  in  public  schools,  and  continued  this  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Mason  National  Music  Course.  He  originated  the  Normal 
Music  Course,  Mr.  John  W.  Tufts  writing  the  music  to  conform  to  Mr.  Holt's  pedagogical 
ideas. 

Mr.  Holt  had  no  vices  and  few  faults.  He  was  a  true  husband,  a  loving  father,  upright, 
tender-hearted,  and  honorable  in  his  dealings.  He  was  one  of  the  teachers  that  are  bom, 
not  made.  Hampered  by  the  lack  of  complete  school  education,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
able  to  conceive  grand  possibilities^  founded  on  the  best  educational  principles.  His  edu- 
cation was  derived  from  a  study  of  man  and  the  laws  which  govern  his  being,  rather 
than  from  a  study  of  books.  He  was  essentially  a  self-made  man.  Mr.  Holt  was  always  an 
enthusiast  in  his  profession;  Few  men  have  had  equal  power  in  teaching  either  teachers 
or  children.  He  was  always  a  man  of  ideas  and  of  ideals,  and  he  would  never  compromise 
either  for  personal  advantage.  He  died  ardently  beloved  by  thousands  who  had  been 
benefited  by  his  intense  personality  as  a  teacher  and  leader  in  the  musical  world.  He 
passed  into  the  higher  life  October  18,  1898,  at  his  home  in  Lexington,  Mass.  where  he 
had  resided  for  twenty  years. 


TPQlUUam  JenftittB 

William  Jenkins,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Davis)  Jenkins,  was  bom  Novem- 
ber 25,  1844,  near  Rome,  N.  Y.  He  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  in  Chicago,  August  29, 
1898.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Rome  Academy,  and  graduated  in  1867.  He  taught  two 
years  in  New  York,  and  then  removed  to  Illinois.  For  six  years  he  taught  in  the  schools 
of  Ottawa,  and  then  became  superintendent  of  schools  in  Mendota,  West  Side,  where  he 
remained  eighteen  years. 

In  1893  Mr.  Jenkins  had  charge  of  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  world's  fair  at 
Chicago,  and  afterward  wrote  a  history  of  that  exhibit.  He  then  took  charge  of  the 
schools  in  Dixon,  111.,  where  he  remained  three  years.  He  was  always  active  in  the 
school  affairs  of  the  state,  and  served  one  term  as  president  of  the  Principals*  Associatioi 
and  one  term  as  president  of  the  State  Association.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  1886.  He  was  married,  in  1870,  to  Miss  Cornelia 
Thayer,  of  Princeton,  111.     She,  with  one  son  and  one  daughter,  survives  him. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  a  careful  student  of  educational  subjects,  was  tactful  and  skillfu! 
as  a  manager  of  schools,  and  was  generally  a  social  favorite.  £.  C.  H. 


S)aniel  TSIlfnflclD  Jonee 

Daniel  Winfield  Jones  was  born  in  Lee,  N.  IL,  November  7,  1829.  He  was  edu 
cated  in  the  district  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  later  graduated  from  the  Putnam  Higl 
School  of  Newbur^'port,  Mass. 

For  four  years  he  was  engaged  with  his  father  in  the  lumber  business,  but  the  dutie 
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bdog  too  ardaous  for  him,  he  turaed  his  attention  to  teaching,  for  which  he  had  an  espe- 
cial liking,  taking  charge  of  the  town  school  of  South  Newmarket,  N.  H. 

In  1854  he  went  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  as  master  of  the  grammar  school.  October 
II,  1859,  be  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  Cleaves,  of  Portsmouth,  and  came  directly  to 
Roxbary  as  master  of  one  of  the  schools.  In  due  time  Roxbury  was  annexed  to  Boston, 
tod  be  became  a  Boston  master. 

He  became  a  life  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1870. 

When  the  Lowell  School  was  organized,  in  1874,  he  was  transferred  to  it,  and  made 
the  Lowell  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  city.  He  remained  the  principal  of  this  school 
until  his  death,  November  27,  1898. 

Mr.  Jones  was  an  enthusiastic,  devoted,  and  eminently  successful  schoolmaster.  For 
foftr  )'ears  he  was  a  force  among  the  Boston  teachers.  He  came  to  Boston  in  the  days 
vhen  capacity  counted  for  more  than  training.  Altho  without  college  or  normal-school 
education,  he  was  a  natural  student,  an  intelligent  reader,  and  a  clear  thinker.  He 
blended  in  an  unusual  way  professional  independence  and  loyalty. 

In  Bcston  alone  more  than  four  thousand  boys  and  girls  came  under  the  sway  of  his 
leadership,  and  practically  no  one  of  them  failed  to  carry  out  into  life  the  impress  of  his 
character.  Few  Boston  teachers  of  his  years  took  so  many  special  courses  of  study  in  the 
Institate  of  Technology  and  under  specialists.  He  was  a  student  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
No  professional  movement  in  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  or  in  New  England  failed  to 
receive  bis  hearty  indorsement  or  to  enlist  bis  ardent  championship.  No  Boston  teacher 
*as  more  respected  by  the  school  board,  by  the  teachers,  and  by  the  public,  as  none  was 
BKkre  beloved  by  his  pupils. 


ficbcxic  Blliaon  Xi^man 

Mr.  Lyman  was  bom  April  22,  1864,  at  Columbia,  Conn.  He  died  July  17,  1898. 
He  became  an  active  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1897.  At  the 
^ffle  of  his  death  he  was  musical  director  in  the  schools  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,,a  position 
which  he  had  held  since  1888. 

He  showed  a  decided  talent  for  music  at  an  early  age,  and  pursued  his  studies  in 
^1  subject  in  Hartford,  Providence,  and  for  four  years  with  John  W.  Tufts,  of  Boston. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  taught  school  in  Rhode  Island  ;  he  also  had  charge  of  music  in 
taeschoolsof  Woonsocket,  in  the  same  state,  for  two  years  jusl  before  he  went  to  Syracuse, 
"e  taught  music  extensively  in  the  summer  schools  at  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Lexington, 
^ass.,and  in  the  state  of  New  York.  He  also  did  much  as  choir  director  and  soloist  in 
church  services.  He  lectured  much  and  wrote  upon  his  chosen  subject,  completing  a 
wokduringthe  severe  sufferings  of  his  last  sickness.  *'  His  work  in  Syracuse  will  stand  as 
» lasting  monument  to  his  ability  as  a  teacher."  Mr.  Lyman  was  an  enthusiastic  member 
oi  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans.  He  leaves  a  wife  to  mourn  his 
'«»•  E.  C.  H. 


1R.  A.  Aanli? 

K.  M.  Manly  was  bom  in  Dorset,  Vt.,  in  1822.  He  was  educated  at  Wesleyan  Uni~ 
''^'^ity,  Middletown,  Conn.  He  began  his  life-work  of  teaching  as  principal  of  the 
^roy  Conference  Academy,  Poultney,  Vt.,  and  subsequently  at  Conference  Academy, 
Sanbomtown,  N.  H. 

I^ng  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  chaplain  of  the  Sixteenth  Regiment  of  New 
Haopsbire  Volunteers,  and  later  as  chaplain  of  a  Virginia  colored  regiment. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  became  state  superintendent  of  education  of  Virginia, 
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under  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  His  chief  life-work  consisted  in  establishing  and  co 
ducting  fo^ twenty  years  the  Normal  School  for  Colored  Teachers  at  Richmond,  Va. 

In  1885  Mr.  Manl^  and  his  wife  accepted  positions  as  teachers  of  English  compo: 
tion  in  Wellesley  College,  Massachusetts,  where  they  continued  to  teach  for  seven  yea 
until  Mr.  Manly*s  failing  health  forced  their  removal  to  a  milder  climate.  They  resid 
for  three  years  among  friends  at  Dalton,  Ga.,  and  subsequently  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  whe 
Mr.  Manly  died  September  16,  1897. 

He  had  been  a  life  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  since  1870. 

Mr.  Manly  was  known  by  his  associates,  friends,  and  pupils  as  a  teacher  of  ra 
scholarship  and  culture,  and  of  noble  Christian  character.  Chief  among  his  comfoi 
during  his  last  illness  was  the  knowledge  which  came  to  him  of  the  noble  work  whi 
was  being  done  thruout  the  South  by  the  four  hundred  colored  teachers  who  had  grad 
ated  from  the  normal  school  in  Richmond  which  he  had  founded  and  fostered. 


Veuben  AcAUlan 

Reuben  McMillan,  a  life  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  since  18; 
was  bom  in  Canfield,  Mahoning  county,  O.,  October  7,  1820.  His  father  was  bo 
near  Burlington,  N.  J.;  his  mother  in  Cumberland  county.  Pa.;  both  were  of  Scotch-Iri 
descent.  His  early  education  was  largely  due  to  his  own  determination.  Havi; 
received,  in  the  public  schools  and  by  private  tuition,  some  instruction,  at  the  age 
thirteen  years  he  commenced  to  learn  the  trade  of  harness-making,  and  continued 
engaged  for  four  years,  within  which  time  he  also  studied  Latin  and  other  branches. 

In  1837  he  determined  to  obtain  an  academic  education,  and  during  the  follow! 
two  years  taught  school  to  obtain  means  to  meet  his  expenses  while  in  the  acaden 
From  1839  to  1843  ^^  employed  his  timd  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in  the  latter  yc 
entered  as  an  assistant  in  a  private  academy,  and  continued  thus  engaged  until  i8< 
During  the  winter  of  1845-46  he,  under  private  tuition,  engaged  in  the  study  of  anatoi 
and  physiology,  also  geology.  Then  he  commenced  the  work  of  teaching  and  studjrii 
and  such  were  his  occtipations  until  his  retirement,  twelve  years  ago.  , 

Mr.  McMillan  never  entered  college,  never  sought  college  honors,  but  the  honors 
degree  of  master  of  arts  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Western  Reserve  College,  withe 
his  solicitation  or  knowledge.  In  1869  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Uni 
Schools  in  Hanoverton,  Columbiana  county,  O.,  and  subsequently  he  filled  the  same  pc 
tion  at  New  Lisbon,  in  the  same  county,  for  two  years.  Being  troubled  with  ill  heal 
he  tried  farm  life  in  summer  time,  and  during  the  winter  season  was  principal  in 
academy. 

Mr.  McMillan's  first  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  Youngstown  was  in  18. 
From  that  year  until  1855  ^^  superintended  the  public  schools  in  that  city,  and  in  t 
latter  year  took  charge  of  the  schools  at  Salem,  where  he  remained  until  1861 ;  th< 
returning  to  Youngstown,  he  acted  in  the  same  capacity  until  1867.  In  this  year  he  v 
offered  the  superintendency  of  the  city  schools  of  Cleveland ;  but,  in  consequence  of  fs 
ing  health,  he  declined,  and  retired  from  active  life  for  the  five  years  following.  In  18 
he  again  took  charge  of  the  schools  of  Youngstown,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  tl 
city's  educational  institutions  until  he  retired  permanently,  March  31,  1886. 

Mr.  McMillan  was  a  Presbyterian,  being  a  member  and  an  elder  of  that  denomii 
tion  for  many  years  prior  to  his  death.  As  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  h( 
in  the  city  of  Youngstown,  with  which  the  larger  part  of  his  life  was  identified,  its  beat 
ful  public  library  bears  his  name.  He  was  a  noble  man,  upright  and  lofty  in  chanic 
as  he  was  in  stature,  for  he  towered  six  and  one-half  feet  in  height. 

His  was  a  venerable  form  going  in  and  out  among  his  people  and  his  friends  w 
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utive  step.  His  conversation  was  of  a  rare  order.  The  hospitality  of  his  beautiful 
borne,  where,  with  his  beloved  wife,  fitting  companion  of  such  a  man,  he  received  his 
fiieods  and  most  fully  disclosed  his  inner  life  and  self,  was  something  which,  when  once 
enjoved,  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  the  recipient.  Rarely  is  to  be  found  a  finer 
type  of  that  distinguished,  courtly  bearing  which  we  associate  with  generations  gone  by. 
Having  completed  more  than  the  scriptural  span  of  life,  and  having,  indeed, 
"redeemed  his  time,"  he  quietly  "fell  on  sleep"  and  has  been  "gathered  to  his  fathers." 

**  Life's  race  well  run. 
Life's  work  well  done. 
Now  cometh  rest." 

F.  Treudly. 


t)fram  ^rcutt 


Dr.  Hiram  Orcutt,  one  of  New  £)ngland's  eminent  educators,  died  at  the  residence  of 
his  SOD,  William  Dana  Orcutt,  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  April  17,  1899,  in  his  eighty-fifth 
>tar. 

Hiram  Orcutt  was  born  at  Acworth,  N.  H.,  February  3,  1815,  the  youngest  son  of 
John  Snell  aud  Hannah  (Currier)  Orcutt.  He  was  the  typical  ambitious  New  Hampshire 
firmer's  boy,  with  slight  means  and  indomitable  energy.  He  worked  his  way  thru  the 
academy  and  thru  the  first  two  years  in  Dartmouth  College  by  teaching  a  summer  and 
a  wiDter  school  in  order  to  study  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  His  last  two  years  in  college 
(dass  of  '42)  were  devoted  uninterruptedly  to  study.  » 

Altho  he  had  been  teaching  more  or  less  for  nine  years,  he  really  began  his  life-work 
« the  head  of  the  New  Hebron  Academy  the  year  of  graduation,  and  in  1843  became 
^  principal  of  Thetford  Academy,  Vermont,  where  he  remained  for  twelve  years,  mak- 
ing for  himself  and  the  institution  an  enduring  name.  From  1855  he  was  for  five  years 
principal  of  the  North  Granville  (N.  Y.)  Ladies'  Seminary;  from  i860  he  was  for  eight 
ytars  principal  of  West  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Ladies*  Seminary;  and  from  1 863  he  was  for 
eighteen  years  principal  of  Tilden  Seminary,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.  In  all  more  thanl 
five  thousand  dififerent  students  came  under  his  instruction.  In  his  nearly  forty  years  of 
^emy  and  seminary  life,  he  always  occupied  some  position  of  public  or  professional 
^oor,  and  his  counsel  was  always  shaping  educational  affairs  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire. 

At  sixty-five  years  of  age  he  entered  upon  a  new  career,  as  a  business-man,  by  estab- 
hshing  one  of  the  first  teachers'  bureaus  in  the  world,  and  for  sixteen  years  he  was  its 
*^vc,  energetic,  and  successful  manager. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  successful  books,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
^BwA  of  Prose  and  Poetry,  1 847;  The  Teacher's  Manual,  1 871;  Home  and  School 
TVaww^,  1874 ;  School  Keeping,  1885;  Among  the  Theologies,  1888;  Personal  Recollec- 
^«i,  1897. 

He  was  twice  married;  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Ellen  Orcutt,  a  son,  and  three  daugh- 
ters sarvire  him.  A.   E.  WiNSHIP. 


Oeotae  X*  ^ebotne 

George  L.  Osborne  was  bom  in  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  December  18,  1834,  and  died 
">  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  November  17,  1899. 

His  father,  Abraham  Osborne,  was  of  Scotch -Irish  descent,  and  his  mother,  Jane 
wgory,  of  English  descent.  George  L.  was  the  youngest  of  six  sons,  all  of  whom  were 
reared  on  a  farm.     He  received  his  early  education  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
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county,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  because  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  With  tb 
money  earned  he  was  enabled  to  enter  Waynesburg  College,  where  he  remained  for  a  cor 
siderable  time,  being  obliged  to  stop  and  teach  to  defray  expenses.  However,  before  con 
pleting  his  college  course  he  enlisted  in  Company  C,  Fifty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Voluntec 
Infantry,  but  was  soon  mustered  out,  when  he  resumed  teaching.  Wa3mesbiirg  Colleg 
conferred  the  degree  of  A.M.  on  him  as  a  recognition  of  his  work  as  a  student  an 
teacher.  He  rose  rapidly  from  a  country-school  teacher  to  a  superintendent,  first  c 
Unioptown,  and  later  of  Bridgeport  and  Brownsville.  While  at  Brownsville  he  was  electe 
professor  of  mathematics  in  what  is  now  the  State  Normal  School  at  California,  Pa. 

On  November  27,  186 1,  he  married  Sarah  V.  Swisher,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  who  die 
a  few  years  ago.     From  this  union  two  daughters  were  born,  who  are  still  living. 

In  1867  he  organized  the  public  schools  at  Macon,  Mo.,  where  he  remained  till  187: 
when  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  and  continued  ther 
three  years.  He  was  then  unanimously  chosen  president  of  the  Second  Missouri  Stat 
Normal  School,  at  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  in  1875,  which  position  he  held  uninterruptedl 
until  his  death. 

A  little  over  thirty  years  ago  the  writer  first  met  George  L.  Osborne  in  Kansas  Cit} 
at  a  session  of  the  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association.  His  appearance  made  a  dee] 
impression  on  me.  So  striking  was  he  in  his  bodily  movements,  speech,  deliberatior 
physical  features,  that,  had  I  not  known  otherwise,  I  would  have  said :  *'  A  full  brothe 
to  Abraham  Lincoln ! "  The  subject  of  his  paper  was  the  qualifications  of  teacher 
and  in  his  own  dry,  humorous,  incisive  manner  he  related  some  of  the  experiences  tha 
had  occurred  in  Macon  county,  where  he  then  resided.  The  presiding  officer  laughe 
till  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  the  audience  went  wild;  but  Mr.  Osborne  read  on  unmovec 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  mirth  he  had  created  —  a  course  which  was  pre-eminentl 
characteristic  of  the  man. 

Notwithstanding  the  flashes  of  wit  which  he  occasionally  indulged  in  —  always  season 
able,  always  considerate  —  he  was  a  serious  man.  The  great  questions  which  com 
to  all  in  the  calmer  moods  laid  deep  hold  of  his  mind.  Every  one  he  turned  over  an< 
pondered  upon  time  and  again,  and  his  faith,  in  the  consolation  of  the  Christian  religio; 
was  deep,  abiding,  and  steadfast  to  the  end.  In  times  of  trial  the  motto  adopted  by  Luthe 
would  apply  to  him  exactly  :  "  Hier  stehe  ich,  ich  kann  nicht  anders ;  Gott  helfe  mir ! "  H 
was  guided  as  fully  and  completely  as  Nelson  by  the  words  right  and  duty.  His  mini 
was  richly  endowed  naturally,  and  he  had  improved  it  by  study  and  reflection  till  it  wa 
one  of  the  richest  I  ever  knew.  Alert  and  analytic,  he  separated  the  true  from  the  falsi 
intuitively. 

The  simplicity  and  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  h 
came  in  contact.  Under  any  light  in  which  his  life  is  viewed,  simplicity,  straightforward 
ness,  and  honesty  were  as  manifest  as  the  clearest  sunlight,  and  all  his  actions  wer 
inspired  by  the  soundest  principles  of  justice  and  morality. 

From  the  day  he  came  to  Warrensburg  he  put  his  whole  energy  into  the  school,  an< 
in  it  he  wore  his  life  away.  He  lived  and  died  for  this  creation  of  his  brain.  Even  ii 
the  very  presence  of  death,  when  I  last  visited  him,  our  conversation  was  concerning  th( 
school  and  its  prospects.  As  I  held  his  hand  in  mine,  looking  into  my  eyes  as  if  to  reat 
my  innermost  thoughts,  he  said  :  "  I  have  always  tried  to  do  my  best."  Greater  heroism  ii 
the  presence  of  death  I  have  never  seen.  His  whole  life  was  summdl  up  in  this  on< 
short  sentence. 

He  cast  great  thoughts  abroad  all  over  the  state,  and  they  found  a  congenial  soi 
which  will  retain  them  till  time  is  no  more.  Missourians  revere  the  name  of  Dr.  Georgi 
L.  Osborne  for  his  honor,  his  integrity,  his  truthfulness,  his  high  and  controlling  sense  o: 
duly — his  genuine  nobility  of  character. 

He  combined  in  a  high  degree  tact,  superior  skill,  and  judgment  in  organixing 
classifying,  and  controlling  large  bodies  of  students.     His  manner  was  mild,  firm,  anc 
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decided.  Under  whatever  aspect  his  character  is  contemplated,  it  shines  with  equal 
radiince.  Above  all,  he  was  an  honest  man  —  straightforward,  simple,  direct,  strong, 
Tcrsatile,  resourceful,  and  profound.  He  was  one  of  the  most  quiet  men  in  the  educational 
work  of  America.  His  mind  was  cast  in  a  large  and  liberal  mold.  He  grasped  facts  and 
principles  quickly  and  turned  them  in  his  own  way  to  the  solution  of  the  practical  a£fairs 
of  life.  There  was  nothing  small,  narrow,  or  fanatical  in  his  character,  but  a  harmonious 
blending  of  all  those  traits  which  constitute  the  chie/  glory  of  manhood. 

Thus  passed  away  a  noble,  generous  man,  who  was  ever  frank,  helpful,  and 
STmpithetic.  He  who  was  with  us  is  not  dead.  He  lives  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  and 
generous  people,  and  the  monument  which  he  erected  in  the  affections  of  those  whom  he 
knew  and  loved  so  well  is  more  enduring  than  any  inscription  carved  on  marble  or  tablet 
of  brass.  J.  M.  Greenwood. 


9Ua0  9at)Met  pacfiatO 

Mr.  Silas  Saddler  Packard,  the  founder,  and  for  many  years  the  president,  of  Packard's 
Basiness  College,  died  October  26,  1889.  He  was  an  educator  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  there  have  been  few  more  widely  and  more  favorably  known  in  general,  and 
probibly  none  superior  to  him  in  his  own  branch  of  educational  work. 

Mr.  Packard  was  bom  in  Cummington,  Mass.,  April  28,  1826,  making  his  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death  seventy-two  years.  Altho  a  New  Englander  by  birth,  his  early  life  was 
spent  in  Ohio,  where  his  father's  family  moved  in  1833.  At  that  time  it  was  a  month's 
joomey  from  New  England  to  what  was  then  the  far  West.  Mr.  Packard's  early  days  were 
spent  in  a  log  cabin.  He  was  an  earnest  student,  altho  his  education,  so  far  as  school  was 
concerned,  was  only  rudimentary.  Along  the  line  of  >;rrammar  and  mathematics  he  pos- 
sessed unusual  talents.     He  had  also  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  penman  in  school. 

At  sixteen  he  began  teaching  penmanship,  and  in  1848  he  became  teacher  in  the 
Bartlett  Commercial  College.  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  writing, 
iHJoiikecping,  and  drawing  in  the  Unioy  School  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.  In  1856  he  helped 
Bryant  &  Stratton  to  establish  a  business  college  in  Buffalo,  and  two  years  later  in  com- 
pany with  them  established  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College  in  New  York  city. 

This  institution  was  the  first  tenant  of  the  Cooper  Union  Building,  where  it  remained 
^w  several  years.  Mr.  Packard  finally  bought  the  interest  of  his  partners,  and  the  school 
toolt  his  name.  It  was  later  moved  to  its  present  finely  appointed  building,  Fourth 
avenue  and  Twenty-third  street.  New  York ;  and  there  it  has  been  blessed  with  great 
prosperity. 

Much  of  Mr.  Packard's  life  was  devoted  to  the  writing  of  text-books  for  use  in 
b«Jsiness  colleges.  He  was  author  of  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  series  of  works  on  bookkeep- 
ing published  in  1859.  He  also  wrote  the  Manual,  the  Arithmetic^  the  Method  of  Book- 
^^^g^^TA.  Bank  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice  which  bear  hi^name. 

Mr.  Packard's  methods  were  so  successful  and  his  name  became  so  widely  known 
that  the  business  schools  of  Paris  and  Rouen  were  founded  upon  his  system,  after  a 
^^fcl  personal  examination  on  the  part  of  those  having  the  matter  in  charge.  Packard's 
Business  College  has  graduated  more  than  15,000  students,  about  two-thirds  of  them  from 
^^  Vork  city. 

About  two  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Packard's  friends  celebrated  the  seventieth 
anoiversary  of  his  birth,  at  a  complimentary  banquet  given  at  Delmonico's.  He  was 
P'^nted  at  that  time  with  a  beautiful  loving  cup  as  a  testimonial  of  the  affection  of  his 
friends,  the  presentation  being  made  by  Mayor  Strong.       i 

Among  Mr.  Packard's  characteristics  may  be  mentioned  a  strong  personality.  He 
was  a  man  ^ho  made  many  friends  and  kept  them  all.  As  a  writer  he  had  a  capacity  for 
c'cvness  of  thought  and  felicity  of  expression  that  rendered  his  literary  efforts  delightful 
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reading.     His  unusual  talent  for  organization  was  one  of  the  main  forces  of  his  success. 
His  life  in  general  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  friends  of  business  education. 

O.  H.  L. 


Are.  yranfi  Stuart  parfier 

On  April  i,  1899,  Mrs.  Frank  Stuart  Parker,  wife  of  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker, 
from  this  life  quietly  and  beautifully,  from  the  home  at  Englewood,  111.,  that  she 
and  blessed  for  sixteen  years. 

Few  women  have  been  privileged  to  be  of  so  much  service  to  the  cause  of  educatio: 
directly  and  indirectly,  as  was  Mrs.  Parker.     Her  own  tastes  and  talents,  her  persoa 
opportunities  and   those  that  came  to  her  as  the  wife  of  an  educational  leader  who: 
position  and  characteristics  made  him  the  hero  of  a  large  class  of  teachers  and  youi 
people  thruout  the  United  States,  all  conspired  to  a  life  of  great  usefulness.     She  was 
widely  known,  probably,  as  any  woman  in  educational  circles  has  ever  been.    She  « 
greatly  admired  for  what  she  was,  and  she  added  materially  to  the  efBciency  of  her  husbai 
in  all  his  public  and  professional  life.     But,  above  all,  she  was  eminently  lovable 
admirable  as  a  wife  and  mother.     No  home  could  ask  more  than  she  gave,  despite  h 
public  service. 

M.  Frank  Stuart  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  April  19,  1848;  was  educated  in  1 
public  schools  of  Boston  ;  graduated  from  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory  under  Lewis 
Munroe,  and  entered  upon  her  professional  career  as  a  teacher  in  that  institution.  SI 
was  one  of  the  first  to  make  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute  eminently  successi 
It  was  in  this  work  that  she  and  Colonel  Parker  came  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  each  othe  r; 
and  when  he  was  elected  principal  of  Cook  County  Normal  School,  she  advised  his  goir  ig 
and  went  with  him  as  his  bride. 

For  several  years  she  had  charge  of  the  departments  of  physical  culture  and  elocutii 
in  the  normal  school,  and  was  before  the  public  so  far  as  her  school  and  home  duties  woac^ 
permit. 

"  Correct  dress  "  was  her  chief  theme,  altho  her  voice  was  heard  in  many  questions  th^  ■** 
concern  woman. 

Her  husband  and  two  accomplished  daughters  survive  her  —  Mrs.  Mabel  Rolfe,  -^c^f 
Cambridge,  and  Mrs.  Edna  Shepard,  of  Brookline.  During  her  protracted  illness  one  ^^^ 
the  other  of  these  daughters  was  always  by  her  side. 

In  her  sickness  she  was  peculiarly  and  beautifully  comforting  to  her  loved  on^^* 
She  made  no  draft  upon  their  sympathies,  but  rather  inspired  them  with  faith  and  hof^"* 
to  the  last.  A.  E.  Winship. 


Jobn  fc.  Vaedwetler 

Mr.  Rassweiler  became  a  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1897- 
He  w  IS  bom  m  Millersburg,  Pa.,  September  10,  1852,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Downer's 
Grove,  111.,  September  18,  1897.  He  graduated  from  Northwestern  College,  at  Napcr- 
ville.  111.,  in  1876.  Previous  to  his  graduation  he  had  taught  in  the  country  schools ; 
and,  after  graduating,  he  was  principal  of  Downer's  Grove  schools  for  eight  years.  He 
was  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Du  Page  county,  111.,  but  ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  after  two  years'  service.  In  1884  he  became  principal  of  the  schoob 
in  Wheaton,  in  the  same  county,  where  he  remained  eight  years.  He  then  returned  to 
Downer's  Grove  and  took  charge  of  the  schools  of  that  city  for  the  second  time.  Here 
he  labored  till  his  death.  E.  C.  H. 
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BnOtew  ^acfieon  Vfcfiott 

Andrew  Jackson  Kickoff  was  bom  in  New  Hope,  N.  J.,  August  23,  1824,  and  died 
at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  at  the  house  of  his  daughter,  March  29,  1899.     He  obtained  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  to  which  city  his  parents  had  moved  in 
iSjo.   Later  he  attended  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Ohio,  from  which  institu- 
tion be  received,  in  later  life,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.     He  began  his  life-work  as 
a  teadier  at  the  age  of  seventeen  in  the  rural  schools  of  Ohio.     He  served  for  some  time 
as  a  school  principal  in  Cincinnati  and  later  became  superintendent  of  schools  of  that 
dtr.   His  most  notable  educational  service  was  as  superintendent  of  schools  of  Cleve- 
lMd,0.,  from  1867  to  1882.     Subsequently  he  served  for  several  years  as  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.     He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  school  superintendents 
io  the  country,  and  has  often  been  called  the  father  of  the  graded-school  system.     He 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1871,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Education  in  1880,  and  a  life  director  in  1881. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the  National  Council,  in  July,  1899,  Superintendent 
Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  spoke  of  Dr.  Rickoff  as  follows  : 

**  I  have  been  asked,  without  time  for  preparation,  to  say  something  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  late  Andrew  J.  RickofiE.     The  request  comes  from  one  who  was  his  very- 
dear  friend,  and  who  hesitates  to  undertake  the  task  on  account  of  a  fear  of  expressin*g 
undue  admiration.     I  accept  the  task  as  an  honor  —  whatever  inability  may  accompany 
it— because  in  all  my  life,  and  in  all  my  study  and  observation  of  the  schools  and  school 
superintendents  of  the  country,  no  one  character  stands  out  more  prominently  in  my  mind 
than  that  of  Andrew  J.  Rickoff.     It  is  especially  appropriate  that  his  name  be  honored 
by  this  Council,  because  he  was  a  charter  member  of  this  organization,  and  was  never 
absent  from  a  single  meeting  nor  a  single  session,  from  the  time  of  its  organization  to  the 
time  of  his  physical  disability  which  prevented  his  regular  appearance. 

"One  may  say,  without  reflection  upon  other  cities,  that  the  schools  of  Cleveland  dur- 
ing his  superintendency  of  fifteen  years  —  from  1867  to  1882  —  occupied  a  pre-eminent 
position  in  our  educational  history.  It  is  not  easy  today  to  appreciate  the  educational 
situation  during  that  time.  Few  school  systems  had  acquired  a  name  for  excellent 
•dministration.  Dr.  Philbrick  was  in  Boston,  and  in  a  few  cities  of  the  middle  country 
intelligent  and  excellent  efforts  were  making ;  but  we  learned  at  that  time,  many  of  us, 
to  look  to  Cleveland  for  counsel  and  advice.  Personally  he  was  to  me  one  of  a  few 
cherished  advisers,  like  Dr.  Hager  and  Dr.  Philbrick,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  dear . 
mends  from  the  western  states  who  have  already  passed  away.  The  private  correspond- 
ence embodying  the  advice  which  I,  as  a  city  superintendent,  received  from  Mr.  Rickoff 
^d  others  would  make  an  interesting  volume,  of  as  much  use  to  the  present  young  super- 
intendent as  it  was  to  me  in  those  years.  You  and  I,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Council, 
*^  understand  the  value  of  that  sort  of  advice  which  one  receives  in  his  early  career 
t^ffi  those  who  have  previously  traversed  the  ground.  The  .obstacles  which  we  meet  and 
undertake  to  overcome  are  not  new  to  our  eldei*  brothers.  A  few  words  from  them  assist 
'n  the  contest  and  in  the  victory.  These  are  intimations  of  the  relations  which  I  held 
*>th  Superintendent  Rickoff.  In  visiting  the  Cleveland  schools  and  studying  his  methods 
*^  his  work,  I  remember  how  overwhelming  was  my  admiration  for  the  painstaking  and 
^^ful  study  which  he  had  daily  given  to  the  manipulation  of  the  great  educational 
°^hine  of  that  city. 

**  His  work  was  scarcely  accomplished  when,  in  the  unthankfulness  of  that  community, 
he  received  the  intimation  that  his  services  were  no  longer  needed.  When,  in  1882,  Andrew 
!•  Rickoff  left  the  Cleveland  schools,  he  laid  down  the  task  of  a  life  that  has  never  been 
Mcelled  in  efficient  executioiT  in  the  history  of  the  schools  of  our  country.  Personally  I 
^**"^  to  love  him  as  dearly  as  one  man  can  love  another.  I  remember  him  as  one  of 
'ny  models  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  power  in  the  administration  of  a  city-school  system. 
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Some  of  us  know  what  it  means  to  spend  an  entire  lifetime  in  undertaking  to  realize  tlie 
ambition  of  erecting  a  school  system  that  shall  live  and  be  helpful  to  the  commniuty 
after  our  services  are  discharged.  The  present  generation  of  schoolmasters  cannot  be  too 
intimate  with  his  work.  He  left  Cleveland  for  literary  work  in  New  York.  When  later 
good  health  left  him,  he  lived  an  exceedingly  quiet  life ;  but  he  never  forgot  us  or  our 
meetings  ;  and  whenever  his  physical  condition  permitted,  he  was  found  present  at  roll* 
call.  1  saw  him  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in  Cleveland  in 
1895,  feeble  and  worn  with  disease,  but  with  a  heart  and  countenance  full  of  love  for  those 
whom  he  met,  and  of  zeal  and  courage  for  educational  progress." 


TPQlU&ur  Demon  Voot) 

Mr.  Rood  was  bom  July  28,  1848,  at  Elyria,  O.  When  he  was  yet  a  child,  tfce 
family  moved  to  North  Amherst,  O.  In  the  fall  of  1867  he  entered  Oberlin  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1873.  For  three  years  after  graduation  he  filled  accept' 
ably  the  position  of  principal  of  schools  at  Granville,  III.  During  the  next  four  years  lie 
had  charge  of  Parker  Academy,  at  Woodbury,  Conn.  In  1880  he  was  elected  principal 
of  the  high  school  in  Akron,  O.  This  position  he  held  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  June  21,  1898.  He  was  twice  married.  His  second  wife  and  six  children 
survive  him. 

Mr.  Rood  was  a  true  man  and  a  good  teacher.  The  most  important  work  of  his  life 
was  done  in  Akron.  During  all  the  eighteen  years  of  his  principalship  the  Akron  ha£(b 
school  was  very  prosperous.  More  than  a  thousand  pupils  were  graduated  in  that  period* 
To  these  and  other  pupils  and  teachers  his  life  and  work  are  a  precious  memory.  H^ 
became  an  active  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1896. 


£e>wate>  Seatfna 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  July  14,  1835,  in  the  village  of  Aurora,  on 
eastern  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y.     His  father  was  at  Brst  a  mechanic  and  therm 
farmer.     The  thirst  of  the  son  for  knowledge  was  early  manifested  in  his  careful  readi 
of  works  of  history  and  literature,  and  in  his  diligent  application  to  the  branches  pursiJi.^^ 
in  a  country  district  school.     Here  his  proficiency  in  the  latter  became  so  marked  that^     * 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  taught  successfully  a  public  school  in  the  town  of  Locke,  n^?^ 
Moravia,  south  of  Owasco  Lake,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  his  home. 

Then  he  entered,  almost  unaided,  upon  a  protracted  struggle  to  obtain  a  higk^'*'^ 
education.     He  was  soon  admitted  to  Homer  Academy,  in  Cortland  county,  where    ^^* 
remained  two  years;    and  afterward  he  was,  for  eighteen  months,  a  student  and  ^^^ 
instructor  in  Cazenovia  Seminary,  in  Madison  county.     Both  these  institutions  were,    ^ 
the  time,  among  the  most  efficient  of  their  kind  in  his  native  state.     His  attendance  up^^^ 
them  was  occasionally  interrupted  by  his  efforts  at  teaching  to  earn  money  so  that  he  coieJ^ 
continue  his  studies.     For  a  year  following  the  summer  of  1 856  he  was  employed  as  lJ»^ 
principal  of  the  schools  in  Bay  City,  at  the  southern  end   of  Saginaw  Bay,  Mich.     Fl^ 
next  conducted,  until  1859,  an  excellent  select  school  in  the  town  of  Union,  Rock  counter 
Wis.     During  the  subsequent  two  years  he  completed  the  classical  course  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.   Then  he  resumed  his  teaching  at  Union,  leaving  the  position  in  the  UHH 
of  1863,  when  he  was  engaged  as  professor  of  the  Latin  and  French  languages  in  Mil- 
ton  College,  Wisconsin. 

Here  he  acquired  reputation  as  a   superior  scholar,  an  admirable  instructor,  and  t 
polished  writer.     His  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him,  in  course,  the  degree  of  master  of 
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arts.  He  deliyered  a  widely  known  address  on  the  character  and  services  of  President 
Uocoln,  immediately  after  the  assassination.  He  also  wrote  standard  articles  on  the 
nhe  of  a  classical  education.  He  prepared  his  admirable  edition  of  the  first  six  books 
of  Virgil's  j£neid,  which  was  published  in  1 869  in  New  York  city.  He  nearly  com- 
pleted a  similar  work  on  the  first  six  books  of  Homer*s  Iliad. 

In  1873  he  was  elected  by  the  Democratic  party  of  Wisconsin  to  the  office  of  state 
soperintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  was  re-elected  two  years  afterward.  In  his  incum- 
bency he  was  everywhere  received  as  an  impressive  public  speaker  on  educational  topics; 
be  acted  as  the  secretary  of  the  Normal  Board  of  Regents  of  the  state ;  he  was  the  principal 
editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  0/  Education ;  he  collected  the  materials  from  the  schools 
of  the  state  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876 ;  he  secured  the  passage 
of  the  law  whereby  the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin  can,  at  their  option,  furnish  the  pupils 
with  free  text-books ;  and  he  organized  the  system  by  which  the  state  provides  aid  for  its 
public  high  schools,  and  directly  superintends  their  operations. 

At  the  close  of  his  office,  in  January,  1878.  he  returned  to  his  work  in  Milton  Col- 
lege, prosecuting  it  until  the  summer  of  1880,  making  his  instruction  here  to  cover  nearly 
thirteen  \ears  in  all.     He  was  then  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
at  Mankato,  Minn.,  and  held  the  office  over  eighteen  years,  until  his  sudden  death  by 
heart  failure.  October  22,  1898,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.     The  state  regents  of  his  school  have 
adopted  this  testimonial  of  his  labors  and  character :     "  As  a  man,  he  was  always  gentle, 
*Sable, open,  and  kind,  scorning  everything  that  savored  of  deception  or  dissimulation; 
tt  a  scholar,  he  was  accurate,  learned,  and  replete  in  his  specialties ;  as  a  teacher,  he  was 
condse,  lucid,  and  apt ;  and  as  an  executive  officer,  he  was  able,  energetic,  firm,  and  effi- 
cient:  His  influence  over  the  Mankato  Normal  School  will  be  felt  for  many  years  to 
wmc."  W.  C.  Whitford. 


^amee  yeitfmote  Cooper  Sfcfiel 

James  F.  C.  Sickel  was  bom  in  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  October  10,  1834.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Bucks  county  and  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  Plainfield 
Academy,  Carlisle,  Pa.  I^Ie  taught  ungraded  and  graded  schools  in  Bucks  county  and  in 
Montgomery  county.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Milford, 
l^^.and  in  1862  he  entered  upon  his  career  as  teacher  and  educator  in  the  public  schools 
0'  Philadelphia.  Here  he  soon  took  rank  with  those  who  most  earnestly  advocated  edu- 
cational progress  and  reform.  He  was  frequently  a  member  of  committees  to  systematize 
c^^urses  of  instruction  in  drawing  as  a  particular  branch  of  study,  and  in  the  general 
•^'inches  of  study  in  elementary  schools. 

He  was  for  many  years  associated  with  teachers'  institutes  of  the  city  and  of  the 
**^c;  be  was,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  the  representative  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
•National  Educational  Association ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Educational 
"*ir5  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  was  charged  with  the  preparation  and  the 
P*^  display  pf  the  Philadelphia  educational  exhibits  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago. 

When  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  Philadelphia  Schools  was  organized, 
••Oder  Dr.  James  MacAlister,  in  May,  1883,  Mr.  Sickel  was  among  the  first  selected  for 
"^*  important  post  of  assistant  superintendent.  He  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his 
"'•ties  in  this  position  a  large  and  valuable  experience  as  teacher.  He  was  progressive 
in  his  views,  and  possessed  tact  in  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  principals,  teachers, 
and  pnpils. 

He  thoughtfully  studied  the  complex  problems  of  school  education,  and  sought 
Uie  best  means  of  improving  the  work  of  teachers,  so  as  to  insure  that  general  mental 
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development  and  those  correct  habits  on  the  part  of  the  young  that  result  in  upright 
intelligent  citizens,  qualified  to  discharge  the  varied  duties  of  social  and  political  life. 
By  his  sympathy,  intelligence,  and  fairness  in  directing  the  work  of  the  schools, 
Sickel  won  the  esteem  and  the  friendship  of  teachers  and  principals;  and  for  faithful 
conscientious  performance  of  ofRciai  duty  he  secured  the  high  respect  of  members  of 
local  and  the  central  boards  of  education.  Edgar  A.  Singef 


TPQlelle  f>awf{e0  Sliinnet 

Mr.  Skinner  was  born  in  Virginia,  1855,  ^^^  ^^^^  i"  Omaha,  September  21,  i{ 
He  studied  at  Bethany  College,  in  West  Virginia,  and  also  at  the  University  of  Nebras 
He  came  to  Nebraska  in  1884  and  entered  upon  the  work  of  a  school  superintendent 
which  he  continued  till  his  death.  I^ie  was  two  years  at  David  City,  Bve  years  at  Cr 
and  seven  years  at  Nebraska  City. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  enthusiastic  workers  in  the  state,  in  demand  t 
writer,  a  public  speaker,  and  especially  in  teachers'  institutes,  where  he  is  said  to  h 
had  no  superior.  He  held  several  responsible  offices,  among  them  those  of  treasi 
and  president  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  and  president  of  the  State  Associai 
of  Superintendents  and  Principals.  His  early  death  removes  one  of  the  most  efHci 
and  promising  educational  men  of  the  state.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Natic 
Educational  Association  in  1895.  E.  C.  li 


£llen  (3.  TRIleelie 

Miss  Weeks  was  bom  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  June  5, 1845.  When  three  years  of ; 
she  moved  with  her  parents  to  Sheboygan,  Wis.  She  received  her  education  in  the  S 
boygan  schools,  graduating  from  the  high  school  in  1867.  She  was  the  first  graduati 
that  school. 

Immediately  after  graduating  she  became  assistant  to  the  principal  of  the  h 
school,  and  remained  as  such  for  seven  years.  She  then  went  to  Massachusetts  \ 
taught  for  one  year.  Upon  her  return  to  Sheboygan  she  began  teaching  in  the  gradei 
the  city  schools.  She  had  great  love  and  zeal  for  her  life-work.  Her  death  occurret 
Sheboygan,  January  24,  1898.  She  became  a  member  of  the  National  Educational  At 
ciation  in  1897.  Agnes  J.  Weeks 
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MORNING  SESSION. —Tuesday,  February  21,  1899 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  was  called  to  order  at  9 :  30,  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Commercial  Club,  by  the  president,  E.  H.  Mark,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

After  music  by  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  First  Avenue  School,  Columbus,  an 
iBToation  was  offered  by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 

Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  president  of  Ohio  State  University,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Shawan, 

wperintendent  of  schools,  Columbus,  O.,  welcomed  the  convention. 

President  E.  H.  Mark  responded  to  the  words  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

^'  6.  Prettyman,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Baltimore,  Md.,  read  a 
P*per  on  "Public  Lands  and  Public  Education." 

Superintendent  R.  C.  Barrett,  of  Iowa,  opened  the  discussion  of  Superintendent  Pret- 
^m's  paper,  which  was  further  discussed  by  Dr.  George  T.  Fairchild,  Berea  College, 
Kentucky;  Dr.  B.  A.Hinsdale,  University  of  Michigan;  John  MacDonald,  of  Kan- 
^  editor  of  the  IVes/ern  School  Journal,  and  Superintendent  H.  G.  Weimar,  of  Mary- 
'*J»<i.   Superintendent  Prettyman  closed  the  discussion. 

Sherman  Williams,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  "  Relation  of 
Public  Libraries  to  Public  Schools." 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  State  Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin  ;  Dr. 
Arthur  Allen,  University  of  Colorado;  Superintendent  W.  C.  Martindale,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Snpmisor  R.  C.  Metcalf,  Boston.  Mass.;  Superintendent  Aaron  Gove,  District  No.  r, 
^''^tf.  Colo.;  Superintendent  Eugene  Bouton,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Principal  A.  S. 
^'fning.  New  York  city ;  Superintendent  L.  E.  Wolfe,  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  Superin- 
^"ident  OrviUe  T.  Bright,  Chicago,  111.;  Superintendent  George  Griffith,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  president  appointed  the  following 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

^''P^tendeiit  H.  S.  Tarbdl,  Rhode  Island.      Superintendent  E.  P.  Seaver,  Massachusetts, 
^ntendent  G.  R.  Glenn,  Georgia.  Superintendent  W.  C.  Martindale,  Michigan. 

^"0  H.  Lang,  New  York.  Superintendent  F.  B.  Dyer,  Kansas. 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Hershman,  Indiana. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

I  w  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  round  tables,  as  follows  :  round  table  for  state 
pwintendcnts,  conducted  by  John  W.  Abercrombie,  state   superintendent  of    public 
"^'oction,  Alabama ;  and  round  table  of  the  National  Herbart  Society. 
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EVENING  SESSION 

Supervisor  George  H.  Martin,  Boston,  Mass.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "The  Uns 
Forces  in  Character-Making." 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Superintendent  S.  B.  Laird,  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  next  number  on  the  program,  "  Shall  the  Sexes  and  Classes  Have  the  Si 
Course  of  Study  in  the  Schools  ?  ",  was  omitted  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Superinte 
ent  David  K.  Goss,  who  had  been  appointed  to  present  that  subjecf. 

Mrs.  Alice  White  Duval  entertained  the  department  by  reciting  from  "  The  Bles 
Damosel." 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

SECOND    DAY 

MORNING  SESSION.  — Wednesday,  Fkbruary  22 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  9 :  30  by  President  Mark. 

Music  was  furnished  by  pupils  of  the  Columbus  City  Normal  School. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White. 

Dr.  James  E.  Russell,  dean  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.,  | 
sented  a  paper  on  "The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools." 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Joseph  H.  Stewart,  president  of  North  Georgia  Agri' 
tural  College,  and  by  Mr.  Thorndike,  of  the  Cleveland  High  School. 

Hon.  Howard  J.  Rogers,  director  of  education  and  social  economy,  United  Sti 
commission  to  the  Paris  exposition,  was  accorded   the   floor  to  explain  the   plans 
"The  United  States  Educational  Exhibit  at  Paris  in  1900."     He  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr,  President^  Alembers  of  the  Association: 

I  come  before  you  this  morning  thru  the  courtesy  of  your  president,  not  havin 
definite  place  upon  the  program,  but  interpolated,  as  it  were,  owing  to  the  present  inte 
in  my  subject.     I  assure  you  that  I  shall   not  keep  you  long  from  the  enjoyment  of 
regular  program,  as  what  I  have  to  say  can  be  stated  briefly. 

The  Paris  exposition  of  1900  is  avowedly  to  be  one  of  excellence  and  selection, 
the  bes^  products  of  men's  thought  and  labor  in  science,  art,  and  industry  will  be  on  \ 
to  the  world.     Education  and  instruction  are  given  the  place  of   honor  in  the  Fre 
classification,  because,  in  the  language  of  the  French  commissioner-general,  "they 
the  source  of  all  progress,  and  thru  them  man  enters  into  the  work  of  life." 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  that  in  their  representation  the  French  officials  have 
made  the  portals  to  this  entrance  a  little  larger,  as  they  have  assigned  to  the  Un 
States  only  about  4,000  feet  to  show  the  working  of  the  mill  which  grinds  out  Ameri 
citizens.  But  we  accept  the  conditions  without  complaint,  chiefly  because  we  find 
we  cannot  better  ourselves  if  we  do  complain.  We  are,  at  least,  treated  as  generous! 
any  other  foreign  nation. 

The  exposition  will  open  April  15,  1900,  and  continue  till  November  5  of  the  sj 
year.  The  grounds  are  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  include  the  Champs  de  M 
the  Esplanade  du  Trocadero,  both  banks  of  the  river  Seine  for  almost  a  mile,  and 
Esplanade  des  Invalides.  Education  and  liberal  arts  have  a  special  building  on  the  ^ 
side  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  and  the  space  for  education  proper  is  in  the  gallery  of 
building,  between  the  spaces  assigned  to  France  and  Germany.  Special  forms  of  cdi 
tion  are  provided  for  elsewhere  —  as  agricultural  schools  in  the  agricultural  building, 
schools  in  the  art  building,  and,  under  the  present  ruling  of  the  exposition  authoril 
schools  for  defectives  in  the  social-economy  l>uilding,  altho  we  hope  to  bring  tl 
schools  back  to  the  education  group. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  here  today  for  two  purposes :  first,  your  support ;  second,  your 
idTice.   To  secure  the  former  I  must  outline  the  plan  of  the  exhibit.     I  take  it  for 
gnoted  that  this  assemblage  is  a  unit  in  recognizing  the  value  of  an  educational  exhibit, 
its  opportunities  for  comparison,  its  convenience  for  investigation.     I  have  appeared  of 
late  before  assemblages  which  have  seriously  questioned  the   advisability  of  spending 
toy  money  in  presenting  to  the  world  o«r  educational  resources.    I  will  not  say  where,  as 
it  might  seem  to  be  discourteous  to  that  distinguished  body  of  gentlemen  which  presides 
so  ably  over  the  destinies  of  our  nation.     I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  with  you  the  nature 
of  the  material  to  be  exhibited,  or  the  methods  of  best  displaying  such  material.     You 
are  familiar  with  them,  and  at  most  it  is  a  matter  of  detail  to  be  worked  out  by  the  one 
in  charge.    There  remains,  then,  to  be  considered  this  point — the  scientific  arrangement 
of  the  exhibit  as  a  whole,  with  a  view  of  presenting  to  the  world  most  clearly  the  educa- 
tional system  of  our  nation. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  national  system.  We  have  forty-five  sets  of  systems,  with  a 
few  territorial  annexes  thrown  in.  That  is  our  problem  —  to  show  what  we  have  not. 
But  opon  anal>'sis  the  problem  is  not  so  much  of  a  paradox  as  it  seems.  The  French 
rules  compel  us  to  do  that  which,  in  our  inner  consciousness,  we  know  we  ought  to  do,  viz., 
to  exhibit  as  a  nation.  States,  or  any  part  thereof,  cannot  be  recognized.  It  is  a  matter 
of  no  moment  to  any  foreigner  to  know  that  Kentucky  has  a  better  or  a  worse  educational 
system  than  Virginia ;  or  whether  California  and  Ohio  are  on  an  equality  or  not.  We 
ue  faced  front,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  nations,  and  as  a  nation  we  must  present  our 
case  and  be  judged. 

Oar  exhibit  will  be  divided,  generally  speaking,  into  the  kindergarten,  elementary 
^ools,  secondary  schools,  normal  and  training  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  and 
technical  schools.  Now,  while  we  have  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  national  system  in  any 
^ct,  we  have  many  places  in  our  country  where  the  elementary  schools,  for  example, 
vt  doing  magnificent  work ;  schools  that  are  setting  the  standard  for  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  to  which  the  work  of  other  localities  is  approximating.  We  will  ask  such 
schools  to  furnish  us  an  exhibit  in  that  line.  There  are  other  sections  where  secondary- 
school  work  has  been  strongly  developed  and  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  country.  Those 
schools  will  be  invited  to  contribute  to  that  section.  Colleges  and  universities  will  be 
selected  with  reference  to  their  adaptability  to  bring  out  certain  salient  and  characteristic 
Jcwures  of  our  higher  educational  work. 

By  this  means  we  expect  to  develop  an  exhibit  in  entire  harmony  with  the  dominant 
"wtire  of  the  exposition ;  and  an  exhibit  which  will  be  collective,  scientifically  graded, 
ud  distinctly  national  in  character,  inasmuch  as  it  will  represent  the  most  advanced 
^ooghl  of  our  country  in  every  department  of  education,  irrespective  of  section  or 
locality. 

^ow,  I  realize  fully  that  it  is  no  small  thing  to  ask  a  man  who  is  proud,  and  justly 
prood,  of  the  school  or  system  under  his  supervision,  to  sink  his  identity  and  join  in  a 
^Deral  exhibit  from  a  purely  national  standpoint.  But  we  do  ask  it,  on  the  grounds 
before  stated.  We  believe  that,  if  this  presentation  of  the  case  does  not  convince  you, 
opon  further  deliberation  you  will  recognize  the  justice  and  sound  logic  of  the  propo- 
sition. 

Our  national  pride  in  the  proper  presentation  of  our  school  interests  demands  a  sac- 
™ce  of  individual  preference  and  prejudice,  as  well  as  the  loyal  support  of  every  school- 
n^.  We  must  not  repeat  the  mistake  of  1889.  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  criticise 
^hat  exhibit  or  those  who  prepared  it.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  history.  I  know  they  did  not 
"*ve  time  enough,  and  I  presume  they  did  not  have  money  enough  ;  but  it  is  better  not 
^  ^  represented  at  all  than  to  be  misrepresented.  It  is  almost  painful  to  read  the  report 
^  uie  French  commission  on  the  American  educational  exhibit,  and  see  the  painstaking 
*«y  in  which  it  seeks  to  find  something  to  praise ;  and  it  even  goes  so  far  as  to  mention 
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things  which  it  knew  to  exist  in  our  educational  system,  but  for  which  it  could  find 
presentment  in  the  exhibit 

I  think  most  Americans  who  visited  Paris  in  1889  were  of  the  opinion  of  Chaui 
M.  Depew.  He  said  that  when  he  started  he  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  any  An 
can  was  the  peer  of  any  king  or  emperor,  and  a  great  deal  better  than  most  princes 
potentates,  and  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  Id  get  an  American  flag,  about  forty 
square,  and  wave  it  over  his  head  as  he  approached  every  American  exhibit.  But  a 
hunting  closely  for  a  day  or  two,  with  the  aid  of  a  guide,  for  the  exhibits,  and  compa: 
them  with  those  of  other  countries,  he  did  not  have  a  bit  of  trouble  in  folding  up  his 
and  bringing  it  home  in  his  vest  pocket. 

I  said,  a  few  moments  ago,  that  I  wanted  not  only  your  support,  but  your  ad^ 
And  I  want  the  latter  particularly  in  the  matter  of  selecting  those  schools  and  institut: 
which  are  to  represent  the  United  States  abroad. 

I  cannot  assume  the  egoism,  nor  do  I  care  to  undergo  the  criticism,  of  arbitra 
selecting  these  schools  myself,  and  I  shall  rely  upon  the  National  Educational  Asso 
tion,  thru  its  constituted  committees,  to  relieve  me  of  this  responsibility.  I  believe 
plan  will  commend  itself  to  you  as  a  fair  and  a  just  one,  for  certainly  nowhere  else  t 
in  the  ranks  of  our  association,  which  contains  on  its  rolls  every  prominent  educate 
every  part  of  our  country,  can  competent  advice  be  sought. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  the  headquarters  of  the  department  of  educat 
during  the  organization  of  the  exhibit,  will  be  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  its  ofHcers  will  1 
come  at  all  times  suggestions,  advice,  and  criticism.  We  may  not  always  adopt  the  s 
gestions,  we  may  not  always  follow  the  advice ;  there  may  be  reasons  why  we  cam 
there  may  be  reasons  why  we  should  not.  But  we  shall- welcome  it  none  the  less, 
department  of  education,  under  the  United  States  commission,  has  in  view  one  objec 
this  exposition,  and  will  employ  every  means  to  attain  it.  We  believe  the  American  • 
zen  —  the  composite  type,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase  —  is  superior  to  that  of  any  01 
Nation.  We  wish  to  demonstrate  this  to  every  foreign  nation,  and  put  before  them  clei 
and  understandingly  the  system  of  education  which  produces  this  type.  For  this  rea 
we  feel  that  we  can  appeal,  not  only  to  your  professional  pride,  but  to  your  patriot 
and  loyalty.  The  National  Educational  Association  will*  be  in  the  highest  degree  res( 
sible  for  this  outcome,  and  we  expect  from  its  members  their  good  wishes,  their  g 
advice,  and  their  good  help. 

Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  spoke  on  the  subj 
"Efficient  and  Inefficient  Teachers." 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  A.  S.  Downing,  New  York  city ;  John  MacDon 
Topeka,  Kan. ;  Superintendent  Coleman,  Lemars,  la.;  Orville  T.  Bright,  Chicago, 
Albert  Salisbury,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis.;  Superintenc 
R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Superintendent  J.  A.  Carr,  Anderson,  Ind.;  Superinte 
ent  J.  F.  Keating,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  Normal,  111.;  Superinte 
ent  Charles  W.  Deane,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  president  announced  the  following 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

O.  T.  Corson,  Ohio.  A.  G.  Lane,  Illinois. 

C.  G.  Pearse,  Nebraska.  G.  H.  Conley,  Massachusetts. 

McHenry  Rhoades,  Kentucky. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  round  tables,  as  follows :  round  table  of  city  su] 
intendents,   conducted   by  J.   P.  Sharkey,   superintendent   of    schools,   Van   Wert, 
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Edocitional  Press  Association  of  America,  under  the  leadership  of  President  John  Mac- 
Donald,  Topcka,  Kan. 

EVENING  SESSION 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  8  o^clock  by  the  president. 

The  following  addresses  were  made  : 

"Whit  the  Superintendent  is  Not,"  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
E^atm,  Boston,  Mass. 

"How  the  Superintendent  can  Make  Good  Teachers  out  of  Poor  Ones,"  Dr.  W.  T. 
Hirris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

".\nthority  of  the  School  Superintendent,"  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Columbus,  O. 

THIRD  DAY 
MORNING  SESSION.  —  Thursday,  February  23 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  9 :  30  by  President  Mark. 

After  music  by  the  pupils  of  the  Columbus  City  Normal  School,  Rev.  Dr.  Hillman, 
of  Columbus,  offered  prayer. 

Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins,  professor  of  pedagogy,  University  of  Illinois,  addressed  the 
department  on  the  subject,  "The  Implications  and  Applications  of  the  Principle  of  Self- 
Activity  in  Education." 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  O.;  Superin- 
tendent F.  Treudly,  Youngstown,  O.;  Professor  Samuel  Weir,  New  York  University 
School  of  Pedagogy ;  Dr.  Arthur  Allin,  professor  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy,  University 
of  Colorado;  Professor  Reuben  Post  Halleck,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Louis  Galbreath,  New 
York  city;  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Columbus,  O.;  Dr.  J.  W.  Bashford,  president  of  the  Ohio 
^'csleyan  University.     Dr.  Tompkins  closed  the  discussion. 

Superintendent  W.  L.  Steele,  Galesburg,  111.,  read  a  paper  entitled,  "  To  What  Extent 
slwDld  a  High-School  Pupil  be  Allowed  to  Elect  His  W- ork  ?  " 

Mr.  Steele's  paper  was  discussed  by  Superintendent  T.  J.  Merrill,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.; 
»«i  by  Superintendent  Coleman.  Le  Mars,  la. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  presented  the  following  report : 

owcDinmittee  unanimously  recommends  the  folk>win£  persons  for  the  offices  named  for  the  ensuing 

f^Prttident  —  A.  S.  Downing,  New  York. 
For  Firtt  Vice  -  President — G.  R.  Glenn,  Georgia. 
^OfSeccKd  Vice-President —  J.  A.  Shawan,  Ohio. 
^^Stcretary  —  C.  M.  Jordan,  Minnesota. 

By  order  of  committee, 

O.  T.  Corson,  Chairman, 

^  motion,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  department  for  the 
X    "^  so  nominated.    This  having  been  done,  the  persons  named  were  declared  elected. 

^  motion  of  Mr.  Bright,  the  Executive  Committee  was  instructed  to  employ  a 
'^"ographer  to  report  the  next  meeting. 

"on.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
""ttee  on  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  appointed  at  the  Chattanooga  meeting,  read  the  report 
^  ^  conunittce. 

^^^  following  resolution  was  presented  by  Dr.  Harris : 

*ftui9ed.  That  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  be  referred  back  to  said  committee 

I'l^r  cofttideratioa  and  completion,  and  that  the  same  committee  be  directed  to  bring  the  attention  of  the 

"^  Council  of  Education  to  said  report,  and  convey  to  the  president  of  said  Council  the  request  of  this 

^"'''icat  to  take  up  this  report,  if  possible,  at  the  coming  meeting  at  Los  Angeles,  and  consider  its  recomt 

'"'"''^oas;  and,  if  the  same  meet  with  approval,  to  ask  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  the  prescribed  form,  to  se> 

9*t  the  tana  required  for  the  specific  purposes  mentioned. 
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Superintendent  Soldan  moved  that  the  report  be  received  and  filed,  and  that  the 
resolution  be  adopted.    Carried. 

State  Superintendent  G.  R.  Glenn,  of  Georgia,  invited  the  department  to  hold  itt 
next  annual  meeting  in  Atlanta. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews,  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago,  111.,  invited  the  department  to 
meet  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hope,  member  of  the  Atlanta  city  council,  spoke  in  support  of  Superintendent 
Glenn's  invitation.  Superintendent  £.  B.  Prettyman,  of  Maryland,  and  President  Joseph 
S.  Stewart,  of  Georgia,  also  spoke  in  favor  of  Atlanta. 

Superintendents  Soldan  and  Pearse  advocated  Chicago  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  as  follows  :   Atlanta,  42 ;  Chicago,  52. 

President  Mark  declared  Chicago  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

Superintendent  Gove,  Denver,  Colo.,  offered  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  with  instructions  to  report  ob  the  first  day  of  ^ 
meeting  of  1900,  recommendine  a  place  for  the  meetings  of  the  department  for  the  two  sacoeeding  yeaiSi  191^ 
and  xgoa. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 
The  department  then  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2  :  45  by  Second  Vice-President  A.  T.  Btnett, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  made  its  report  thru  its  chairman.  Superintendent 
H.  S.  Tarbell,  Providence,  R.  I.,  as  follows : 

To  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  respectfully  presents  for  your  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

1.  Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  department  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to 
the  officers  of  the  department  for  the  zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  they  have  discharged 
their  duties;  to  those  who  have  presented  the  valuable  papers  that  have  been  read,  ind 
made  the  eloquent  and  suggestive  addresses  that  have  been  delivered ;  to  the  people  of 
Columbus  for  their  generous  hospitality,  and  particularly  to  the  board  of  trade  and  the 
Local  Committee,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  this  meeting ;  to  the 
press  for  its  extended  and  satisfactory  reports ;  and  to  the  railroads  for  reduced  rates  of 
transportation. 

2.  Resolved^  That  the  adequate  representation  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States  at 
the  Paris  exposition  of  1900  is  of  great  importance,  and  that  the  efforts  being  made  to 
secure  such  representation  deserve  our  cordial  co-operation. 

3.  Resolved^  That  the  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  be  requested 
to  provide  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  meetings  of  this  department,  and  that  the 
officers  of  this  department  be  directed  to  present  this  request  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board. 

4.  Resolved^  That  we  are  greatly  gratified  by  the  growing  recognition  and  appreciation 
of  the  teaching  profession,  and  especially  by  the  growing  tendency  of  school  committees 
and  the  public  to  regard  the  competent  superintendent  as  an  educational  expert,  whose 
matured  opinions  on  questions  of  educational  principles  and  processes  are  deserving  the 
recognition  accorded  to  the  judgment  of  experts  in  other  professions. 

5.  Resolved^  That  the  tendency,  widely  shown,  so  to  reconstruct  the  organic  law  gov- 
erning the  election  and  powers  of  boards  of  education  as  to  diminish  to  the  lowest  possible 
point  the  opportunity  of  their  members  to  use  their  office  for  their  personal  interests,  is  an 
indication  of  how  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  the  better  portion  of  every  commanity  is 
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iDj  sttempt  to  use  the  public  schools  for  any  purpose  less  worthy  than  training  the 
insg  generation  to  honorable  citizenship  and  efficient  .industrial  life. 

t,  Resohed,  That  the  increasing  co-operation  of  the  home  and  the  schools,  and  the 
hrtry  and  the  schools,  the  establishment  of  vacation  schools,  the  greater  extension  in 
ioal  jears  of  educational  advantages  to  those  not  regularly  enrolled  in  the  schools,  the 
icretsiDg  attention  to  the  artistic  decoration  of  the  schoolrooms  and  to  the  hygienic 
nditions  of  the  schools,  the  growing  interest  in  educational  reforms  exhibited  by  the 
lagazines  and  the  daily  press,  are  all  evidences  of  educationaU  progress,  on  which  we 
tay  sincerely  congratulate  ourselves. 

7.  Rtsohftd,  That  the  growth  of  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  this  department 
3d  the  interest  of  others  than  superintendents  in  our  meetings  show  how  attractive  a  cen- 
f  of  educational  life  we  have  become.  We  welcome  most  cordially  our  visiting  friends; 
lit  feel  alarmed  lest  numbers  shall  so  react  upon  ourselves  as  to  lead  us  in  our  papers, 
IT  addresses,  and  oar  debates  to  lose  sight  of  the  professional  and  technical  side  of  our 
tirk.  The  time  has  come  when  we  can  properly  insist  that  those  who  speak  to  us  shall 
^cognixe  the  professional  character  of  an  audience  of  superintendents,  and  shall  appeal 
)  our  deepest  thought  and  closest  attention. 

8.  Ruolved,  That  we  recommend  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  committee  on  pro- 
(nm,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  assist  the  president  in  the  selection  of  topics  to  be  pre- 
lented  at  these  meetings,  and  in  such  careful  formulation  of  questions  for  discussions  as 
^  lead  to  most  definite  and  fruitful  debate.  This  committee  should  be  practically 
ra&tinaous ;  its  members  should  be  three  in  number,  each  holding  office  for  three  years, 
ud  one  member  retiring  each  year.  We  recommend  that  for  the  present  year  this  com- 
mittee be  appointed  by  the  retiring  president,  one  member  for  one  year,  one  for  two 
;tin,  and  one  for  three  years ;  and  that  hereafter  the  place  of  the  retiring  member 
be  filled  by  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Horace  S.  Tarbell,  Rhode  Island. 
OssiAN  H.  Lang,  New  York. 
Frank  R.  Dyer,  Kansas. 
W.  H.  Hershman,  Indiana. 
W.  C.  Martindale,  Michigan. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Sanoel  Hamilton,  superintendent  of  schools,  Allegheny  county.  Pa.,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Director  as  a  Factor  in  Education." 

Superintendent  C.  G.  Pearse,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Financial 
'^wrts,  appointed  at  the  Chattanooga  meeting,  presented  the  report  of  that  committee. 

After  an  animated  discussion,  in  which  Superintendents  Griffith,  Emerson,  Bouton, 
*"^  otiiers  participated,  Mr.  Pearse  offered  the  following  : 

R^^Hdf  That  diis  form  of  report,  presented  by  the  committee,  be  approved  by  the  department,  and 
'"■'(he  dincion  of  die  Natkmal  Educational  Association  be  asked  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
immiuul  AMociatiop  to  bare  printed  a  sufficient  number  of  the  forms  recommended  so  that  a  copy  of  the 
*"*  ^^  k  leat  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  each  city  or  village  in  the  various  states,  as  well  as  to  all 
Its  of  public  instmction,  explaining  to  them  the  indorsement  of  this  department,  and  the 
t>«90it  upon  the  form  proposed  be  embodied  in  all  their  formal  published  school  financial  reports. 

^*  Pearse's  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mored  by  William  J.  Cox,  superintendent  of  schools,  Moline,  111., 

uat  a  committee  ol  three  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  this  association  to  confer  with  the  state 
'  and  the  Unified  States  Commissioner  of  Education  with  a  view  to  securing  the  adoption  of  this 
■■atiiMiKical  npon  by  all  to  whom  school  superintendents  are  expected  to  report. 

Superintendent  Cox'  motion  prevailed. 

The  Committee  on  Amended  Spelling  made  its  report  thru  its  chairman,  R.  K. 
"'^  loperintendent  of  schools,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Superintendent  O.  T.  Bright  moved  that  the  report  be  received. 

After  listening  to  objections  by  Mr.  John  MacDonald  and  Dr.  £.  £.  White,  and  Ic 
further  argument  by  Mr.  Buehrle,  the  department  passed  affirmatively  upon  Mr.  Bright:' 
motion. 

President  Mark  announced  the  following  committees : 

"   COMMITTEE  ON  PERMANENT  LOCATION 

Aaron  Gove,  Co]prado.  George  H.  Martin,  Masaachiuetts. 

O.  T.  Corson,  Ohio. 

CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCIAL  REPORTS 

Hon.  William  T.  Harris.  Superintendent  John  W.  Abercrombie,  Alabama. 

Superintendent  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Pennsylvania. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAM 

Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones,  one  year.  Superintendent  H.  S.  Taibell,  two  years. 

Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey,  three  years. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

EVENING  SESSION 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  President  Mark,  in  the  indiO- 
rium  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  president  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcestef« 
Mass.,  addressed  the  department  upon  the  subject,  "  Some  Neglected  Factors  and  For- 
gotten Facts." 

Following  this  address,  President  Mark  introduced  President-elect  Augostu  S* 
Downing,  and  presented  him  with  the  ofBcial  gavel  of  the  department,  welcoming  him  t0 
the  responsibility  of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  President  Dow&iotf 
responded  in  a  graceful  speech,  thanking  the  members  of  the  department  for  the  hoooc 
conferred  and  inviting  their  co-operation. 

The  department  thereupon  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  members  then  repaired  to  the  armory  of  the  University  of  Ohio,  where,  midO" 
the  leadership  of  President  and  Mrs.  Canfield,  a  reception  was  tendered  to  them  hy  the 
faculty  of  the  university,  the  teachers  of  the  city  schools,  and  the  citizens  of  Columhus. 

J.  H.  Van  Sicklb, 

Secreiary, 
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PAPERS   AND   DISCUSSIONS 


THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 


BY   E.  B.  PRETTYMAN,    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION, 

MARYLAND 

In  order  to  realize  the  relation  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
to  public  education,  it  may  be  well  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  history  of  our  country. 

CUIMS   OF   SIX    STATES   TO    OWNERSHIP   OF   THE    WESTERN    LANDS 

^Tien,  in  the  year  1777,  the  Continental  Congress  had  framed  the 
"Articles  of  Confederation,"  and  submitted  them  to  the  several  states  for 
ratification,  six  of  the  thirteen  states  claimed  the  ownership  of  the  immense 
tracts  of  unsettled  country  extending  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Massachusetts  claimed  a  strip  of  land  equal  in  width  to  the  width, 
norA  and  south,  of  the  state,  based  upon  the  charter  of  the  colony,  granted 
by  William  and  Mary  in  1691,  which  described  the  lands  granted  thereby 
as  extending  "from  the  Atlantick  or  Western  Sea  and  Ocean  on  the  East, 
to  the  South  Sea  on  the  West  parte."  (Which  and  where  was  "the  South 
Sea"  the  charter  does  not  state.) 

The  claim  of  Connecticut  was  based  on  its  charter  from  Charles  II., 
in  1662,  which  describes  the  territory  granted  as  extending  "  from  the 
Narragansett  Bay  on  the  East,  to  the  South  Sea  on  the  West"  (the  same 
"South  Sea.") 

New  York  claimed  all  the  lands  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Cumber- 
l^d  mountains — in  other  words,  what  is  now  the  state  of  Ohio  and  a 
portion  of  Kentucky — by  virtue  of  various  treaties  with  the  Six  Nations 
*nd  their  allies. 

Virginia  claimed  the  entire  region  occupied  by  Kentucky  and  all  the 
**nds  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  Her  claim  was  based  partly  upon  the 
^jginal  charter  granted  by  James  I.  to  South  Virginia,  in  1609,  which 
^^es  the  seacoast  two  hundred  miles  to  the  northward  from  Cape  or 
'^oint  Comfort,  and  two  hundred  miles  to  the  southward  from  the  said 
^oint  or  Cape  Comfort,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  territory  granted ; 
"and  ail  that  space  and  circuit  of  land  lying  from  the  sea  coast  of  the 
prednct  aforesaid,  up  into  the  land  throughout,  from  Sea  to  Sea,  West 
uid  North-west."     If  it  was  intended  that. the  west  line  was  to  begin  at 
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the  southern  end  of  the  coast  line,  and  the  northwest  line  from  the  north* 
em  end  of  said  coast  line,  then  Virginia  would  have  included  nearlj  all 
of  the  entire  Northwest. 

Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  in  his  extremely  valuable  paper  upon  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Accession  of  Public  Lands,"  remarks  that 

It  is  not  very  surprising  that  the  ideas  and  language  of  the  privy  council  sbonid 
have  heen  somewhat  hazy  as  to  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the  "  South  Sea,"  for  Stith,  ok 
of  the  early  historians  of  Virginia,  tells  us  that  in  1608  ....  an  expedition  was  oqpuH 
ized  under  Captain  Newport  to  sail  up  the  James  river  and  find  a  passage  to  the  SoiA 
Sea.  Captain  John  Smith  also  was  once  commissioned  to  seek  a  new  route  to  China  .bj 
ascending  the  Chicahominy  1 

A  much  stronger  claim  on  the  part  of  Virginia  to  the  ownership  of 
the  great  Northwest,  however,  arose  from  actual  conquest  and  possession. 
By  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  in  1774,  the  crown  lands  northwest  of 
'the  Ohio  river  were  annexed  to  the  royal  province  of  Quebec  —  which 
was  one  of  the  acts  complained  of  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
In  1778  a  secret  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Virginia,  at  her  own 
expense,  under  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke,  who  was  commissioned bj 
Patrick  Henry,  then  governor  of  Virginia ;  the  result  of  which  was  the 
complete  conquest  of  the  northwestern  lands ;  whereupon  Virginia  pro- 
ceeded to  annex  the  conquered  territory  under  the  name  of  the  "coun^ 
of  Illinois." 

These  several  claims  conflicted,  as  the  lands  thus  claimed  overlapped* 
and  it  is  probable  that,  had  there  been  no  cession  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, disputes,  and  possibly  serious  collisions,  between  the  claimants 
would  have  occurred. 

The  Carolinas  and  Georgia  were  also  encouraged  by  the  existing  state 
of  affairs  to  advance  their  rights  of  eminent  domain  over  all  the  territory 
now  included  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  and  portions  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi. 

MARYLAND   TO    THE    RESCUE 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  the  state  of  Maryland,  ably  represented  in 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  with  a  state  legislature  composed  of  able 
and  cultivated  citizens,  came  to  the  front,  and  took  high  and  strong 
grounds  against  the  claims  of  all  and  each  of  the  states  that  asserted  titles 
to  the  lands  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi. 

The  first  move  that  was  ever  made  in  Congress  toward  the  assertion 
of  national  sovereignty  over  this  western  country  was  made  by  Mary- 
land. On  October  13,  1777,  it  was  moved  by  a  delegate  from  Maryland 
'*  that  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  and  power  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  western  boundary  of 
such  states  as  lay  claim  to  the  Mississippi  or  South  Sea  as  a  western 
boundary,  and  [to]  lay  out  the  land  beyond  the  boundary  so  ascertained 
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iBto  se{>arate  and  independent  states,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  numbers 
and  circumstances  of  the  people  may  require/'' 

Maryland  alone  voted  in  the  affirmative. 
.  The  original  proposition  that  Congress  should  exercise  sovereign 
power  over  the  western  country  was  a  pioneer  idea,  and  Dr.  Herbert  B. 
Adams  tells  us  :  ''  We  have  discovered,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  that  Maryland  was  not  only  the 
liist,  but  for  a  long  time  the  only,  state  to  advocate  national  jurisdiction 
OTcr  the  western  lands." 

Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  joined  in  seeking,  either  a 
share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  lands,  or  that  funds  arising 
from  such  sales  should  be  applied  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
w;  but  they  were  content  that  the  jurisdiction  over  the  western  lands 
should  remain  in  the  states  that  claimed  them. 

The  credit  of  suggesting  and  successfully  urging  in  Congress  that  policy  which 
has  made  this  country  a  great  national  commonwealth,  composed  of  "  free,  convenient, 
tad  independent  governments,"  bound  together  by  ties  of  permanent  territorial  interest, 
tbe  credit  of  originating  this  policy  belongs  to  Maryland,  and  to  her  alone.  (Dr.  Herbert 
Adams.) 

The  claiming  states  stubbornly  urged  their  right  to  jurisdiction  and 
to  actual  ownership.  Every  state  but  Maryland  virtually  conceded  these 
claims  by  ratifying  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  Delaware  being  last, 
ratifying  February  22,  1779.  Maryland  was  thus  left  to  fight  out  the 
battle  alone. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  could  not  go  into  effect  until  ratified 
by  every  state,  and  Maryland  still  refused  absolutely  to  ratify  until  the 
western  lands  should  be  ceded  to  the  general  government.  For  two 
jcais  longer  she  maintained  her  position  unflinchingly. 

December  15,  1778,  the  Maryland  general  assembly  adopted  the  cele- 
brated and  exceedingly  important  document  known  as  "  The  Maryland 
Instructions  to  her  Delegates  in  Congress,"  wherein,  after  arguing  against 
tbe  claimants'  contention,  it  is  asserted  that 

We  are  convinced  that  policy  and  justice  require  that  a  country  unsettled  at  the  com- 
■'CAcement  of  this  war,  claimed  by  the  British  crown,  and  ceded  to  it  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
i^  wrested  from  the  common  enemy  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  thirteen  states,  should 
be  considered  as  a  common  property,  subject  to  be  parceled  out  by  Congress  into  free, 
coBvenient,  and  independent  governments,  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  times,  as  the 
*^xioin  of  that  assembly  shall  hereafter  direct.  We  have  coolly  and  dispassionately  con- 
''^Qcd  the  subject ;  we  have  weighed  probable  inconveniences  and  hardships  against  the 
^'cnfice  of  just  and  essential  rights  ;  and  we  do  instruct  you  [the  delegates  of  Maryland 
^  the  Continental  Congress]  noi  to  agree  to  the  confederation,  unless  an  article  or 
^'^icies  be  added  thereto  in  conformity  with  our  declaration  ;  should  we  succeed  in  obtain- 

• 

Of  nch  article  or  articles,  then  you  are  hereby  fully  empowered  to  accede  to  the  con- 
^edcntion. 

^Jtumml  ^  C^ngrtsSt  Vol.  II,  p.  ago. 
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In  May,  1779,  the  Virginia  legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  ■ 
land  office,  and  offered  to  sell  the  western  lands  which  she  claimed  at 
;^40  per  hundred  acres. 

During  t;he  same  month  the  "  Maryland  Instructions  "  were  read  in 
Congress  and  referred  to  a  committee. 

October  30,  1779,  Mr.  William  Paca,  of  Maryland,  offered  the  folloir- 
ing  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  George  Plater; 

Whereas,  The  appropriation  of  vacant  lands  by  the  several  states  during  the  coi- 
tinuance  of  the  war  will,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  be  attended  with  great  misdiiefi; 
therefore, 

Resolved^  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the  state  of  Virginia  to  reconsider  thdr 
late  act  of  assembly  for  opening  their  land  office ;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  said 
state,  and  all  other  states  similarly  circumstanced,  to  forbear  settling  or  issuing  wanuli ' 
for  unappropriated  lands,  or  granting  the  same  during  the  continuance  of  the  preicit 
war. 

The  influence  of  Maryland  had  by  this  time  become  so  potent  that, 
the  above-quoted  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted,  only  Virginii 
and  North  Carolina  voting  in  the  negative,  the  New  York  delegation 
being  divided. 

Next  in  order  of  time  came  the  famous  "  Remonstrance,"  addressed 
"by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  to  the  delegates  of  the  United  Statci 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,"  dated  December  14,  1779.  Therein 
Virginia  remonstrates  against  the  idea  of  Congress  exercising  jurisdiction, 
or  any  right  of  adjudication,  concerning  the  petitions  of  the  Vandaliaor 
Indiana  land  companies,  or  upon  "  any  other  matter  "  subversive  of  the 
internal  policy  of  Virginia.  But  in  this  remonstrance  Virginia  declarei 
herself  "  ready  to  listen  to  any  just  and  reasonable  propositions  forremof- 
ing  the  ostensible  causes  of  delay  to  the  complete  ratification  of  the  con- 
federation." As  Maryland  was  now  the  only  state  which  had  not  ratified 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  it  is  manifest  that  her  influence  was,  atlast, 
beginning  to  tell  even  upon  Virginia,  and  that  the  land  claims  of  the 
latter  were  becoming  less  positive. 

Then  followed  an  act  of  the  New  York  legislature,  which  was  passed 
February  19,  1780,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  facilitate  the  completion  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  union  among  the  United  States 
of  America."  In  this  act  New  York  authorized  her  delegates  in  Congress 
to  make  either  an  unreserved  or  a  limited  cession  of  her  western  landSi 
according  as  these  delegates  should  deem  it  expedient.  This  act  was  read 
in  Congress  March  7,  1780. 

On  September  6,  1780 — a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  the  land 
question — a  report  of  the  committee  was  made  in  Congress  on  thi 
"  Maryland  Instructions,"  the  "Virginia  Remonstrance,"  and  the  "Actol 
the  New  York  Legislature  of  February  19,  1780." 

This  report  earnestly  recommended  the  claiming  states  "to  pass  sud 
laws  and  give  their  delegates  in  Congress  such  powers  as  may  effectuall] 
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remove  the  only  obstacle  to  a  final  ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion; and  that  the  legislature  of  Maryland  be  earnestly  requested  to 
Mthorize  their  delegates  in  Congress  to  subscribe  the  said  articles." 
These  recommendations  were  sent  to  all  the  states. 

Connecticut  soon  offered  a  cession  of  western  lands,  provided  that  she 
night  retain  the  jurisdiction. 

January  2,  1781,  Virginia  offered  to  cede  to  the  confederation  complete 
arisdiction  over  all  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  on  certain  conditions, 
(arch  I,  1 781,  the  offer  of  New  York  to  cede  all  the  western  land  claimed 
y  her  was  formally  made  in  Congress. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  Maryland,  having  virtually  succeeded  in 
le  establishment  of  the  principles  for  which  she  had  contended,  ratified 
le  articles  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1781 ;  and  the  first  legal  union  of 
le  United  States  was  complete. 

The  offer  of  New  York  was  accepted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Daniel  Carroll, 
1  Maryland,  October  29,  1782.  Virginia  modified  her  conditions,  as 
equested,  and  on  October  20,  1783,  empowered  her  delegates  in  Congress 

0  make  the  cession,  which  was  done  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and,  others 
tfarch  I,  1784.  Massachusetts  ceded  her  western  lands,  together  with 
arisdiction  over  the  same,  April  19,  1785.  Connecticut  ceded  the  lands 
ihehad  claimed  September  14,  1786,  reserving,  however,  all  the  lands  she 
bd  claimed  lying  between  the  western  boundary  line  of  Pennsylvania  and 

1  north-and-south  line  drawn  1 20  miles  west  of  said  boundary  line, 
bown  thereafter  as  the  "Connecticut  Reserve,"  a  tract  nearly  as  large  as 
the  present  state  of  Connecticut.  The  acceptance  of  this  cession  was 
strongly  opposed  in  Congress.  After  a  severe  struggle  it  was  accepted 
May  26,  1786,  Maryland  voting  in  the  negative.  Connecticut  granted 
500,000  acres  of  this  reserve  to  certain  of  her  citizens  whose  property  had 
been  burned  or  destroyed  during  the  Revolution.  The  remainder  was 
sold,  under  an  act  of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  in  1795,  for  $1,200,000, 
which  sum  has  been  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
Connecticut.  South  Carolina  ceded  her  western  land  claims  in  1787, 
North  Carolina  in  1790,  and  Georgia  in  1802. 

CEANTS    OF   PUBLIC    LANDS     MADE     BY   CONGRESS    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES, 
rOR   PUBLIC    EDUCATION,    TO    THE    TRANS-ALLEGHANV    STATES 

An  ordinance  adopted  by  Congress  May  20,  1785,  provides  for  the 
division  of  the  public  lands  into  townships  of  six  miles  square,  and  for 
^e  subdivision  of  each  township  into  thirty-six  sections,  each  containing 
one  square  mile,  and  numbered  from  i  to  36 ;  and  then  provides  that 
"there  shall  be  reserved  the  Lot  No.  16  of  every  township  for  the  main- 
^ance  of  public  schools  within  said  township."  This  left  open  the 
loestioD  whether  the  public  schools  that  the  United  States  had  endowed 
hould  be  under  national  or  state  control.     By  an  act  approved  March  3, 
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1803,  Congress  disposed  of  this  open  question  by  vesting  in  the  legisla 
ture  all  lands  granted  to  Ohio  for  the  use  of  schools  "in  trust  for  the  a& 
aforesaid,  and  for  no  other  use,  intent,  or  purpose  whatever." 

In  the  enabling  acts  passed  by  Congress,  as  each  state  west  of  thi 
Alleghanies  was  admitted  into  the  union,  substantially  the  same  provisioi 
was  engrafted,  until  the  state  of  California  was  admitted.  Congress  donate< 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  to  California,  and  to  each  stati 
admitted  subsequently  up  to  the  present  time,  two  sections.  No.  16  an< 
No.  36,  in  each  township.  The  public  lands  so  granted  by  the  Unite( 
States  for  public  schools  to  the  several  states,  beginning  with  Ohio,  an 
equivalent,  therefore,  to  one-thirty-sixth  part  of  the  whole  area  of  ead 
state,  until  the  admission  of  California ;  and  in  the  case  of  California  anc 
each  state  subsequently  admitted  are  equivalent  to  one-eighteenth  part  0 
the  whole  area  of  each  state,  and  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  67,893,9H 
acres. 

Besides,  vast  quantities  of  public  land  have  been  granted  to  the  trans 
Alleghany  states  for  state  univer^ties,and  for  other  educational  institutions 

By  way  of  example,  the  enabling  act  for  the  state  of  South  Dakota  anc 
three  other  states,  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  February  22,  1889 
grants  public  lands  to  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  as  follows :  for  th< 
school  of  mines,  40,000  acres  ;  for  the  reform  school,  40,000  acres ;  fo 
the  agricultural  college,  40,000  acres ;  for  the  university,  40,000 ;  for  thi 
state  normal  school,  80,000  acres ;  for  public  buildings  at  the  capital  o 
said  state,  50,000  acres ;  and  for  such  other  educational  and  charitabU 
purposes  as  the  legislature  of  said  state  may  determine,  170,000  acres— 
in  all,  nearly  500,000  acres. 

Sec.  1 1  of  same  act  provides  that  "  all  lands  herein  granted  for  cda 
cational  purposes  shall  be  disposed  of  only  at  public  sale,  and  at  a  prio 
not  less  than  ten  dollars  per  acre."  (The  value  of  the  grants  aggregating 
nearly  $5,000,000,  besides  the  lands  for  common  schools.) 

Why  should  not  an  equitable  share  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Unites 
States  be  granted  by  Congress  to  the  states  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  anc 
especially  to  Maryland,  whose  wise  statesmanship  (as  has  been  demonstrated 
"laid  the  keystone  of  the  confederation,  and  of  the  American  union"? 

Only  one  vigorous  attempt  has  been  made,  until  very  recently,  so  fa 
as  we  can  ascertain,  to  change  the  national  educational  policy  in  connec 
tion  with  the  public  lands. 

The  general  assembly  of  Maryland  in  182 1  adopted  an  elaborat 
report,  submitted  by  the  committee  to  which  so  much  of  the  governor* 
annual  message  as  related  to  education  and  public  instruction  had  bee: 
referred,  that  concluded  with  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  by  the  general^ assembly  of  Maryland,  That  each  of  the  United  States  lu 
an  equal  right  to  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the  public  lands  —  the  common  property  < 
the  union. 
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Rtuhed,  That  the  states  in  whose  favor  Congress  has  not  made  appropriations  of 
hod  for  the  purposes  of  education  are  entitled  to  such  appropriations  as  will  correspond, 
io  a  jost  proportion,  with  those  heretofore  made  in  favor  of  the  other  states. 

Reulved^  That  his  excellency,  the  governor,  be  requested  to  transmit  copies  of  the 
ioregoing  report  and  resolutions  to  each  of  our  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress, 
with  a  request  that  they  will  lay  the  same  before  their  respective  houses,  and  use  their 
\  eadetvors  to  procure  the  passage  of  an  act  to  carry  into  effect  the  just  principle  therein 
f      Kt  forth. 

p 
I 

i"  Rnohedf  That  his  excellency,  the  governor,  be  also  requested  to  transmit  copies  of 

the  Slid  report  and  resolutions  to  the  governors  of  the  several  states  of  the  union,  with  a 
request  that  they  will  communicate  the  same  to  the  legislatures  thereof,  respectively,  and 
ididt  their  co-operation. 

The  legislatures  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  indorsed  this  report ; 
bat  this  appears  to  have  been  the  end  of  the  matter,  as  Congress  did  not 
act  thereupon. 

There  are  signs,  however,  at  the  present  time,  of  a  general  movement 
ihruout  the  country  in  favor  of  the  principles  which  Maryland  has  advo- 
cated in  the  past. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  held 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1896,  Judge  Draper,  president  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  in  a  very  able  paper,  asserted  that 

The  federal  government  has  much  land  yet  to  give  away,  and  it  should  be  sacredly 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  of  the  masses.  The  intervention  of  the  government 
woald  help  the  weak  and  thus  equalize  conditions,  systematize  a  national  educational 
policY,  promote  national  unity,  and  advance  our  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  thought- 
W  people  of  the  world. 

The  states  west  of  the  Alleghan.ies  that  have  received  only  one  section 
of  land  for  every  township  for  public  schools  are  very  properly  moving  to 
obtain  an  equivalent  for  the  other  section  received  by  the  states  admitted 
later,  beginning  with  California.  As  the  result  of  this  general  movement, 
tbrec  bills  were  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  providing  for 
the  quitable  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  all  the  states  to  the  proceeds  of 
tbe  public  lands  for  public  education. 

Mar}iand  has  never  received  from  Congress  a  grant  of  a  single  acre 
of  public  lands  for  the  benefit  of  her  public  schools. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  ;the  state  board  of  education  of  Maryland, 
*t  the  unanimous  request  of  the  State  Association  of  Public  School  Offi- 
cers, has  appointed  a  committee,  with  Governor  Lloyd  Lowndes  as  chair- 
DJan,to  present  the  claim  of  the  state  to  Congress  for  an  equitable  share 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  state. 

There  are  other  states  which  have  received  none  of  the  public  lands 
for  public  schools,  and  still  other  states  that  have  received  only  one  section 
in  every  township. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  members  of  this  department  will  all  use 
^cir  influence,  actively  and  aggressively,  to  bring  about,  thru  the  action 
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of  Congress,  a  just  and  fair  equalization  of  the  distribution  of  the  public 
lands  still  owned  by  the  United  States —  the  common  property  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  union — for  the  support  of  public  schools. 

The  mother  states  appeal  to  the  great  commonwealths  that  have  oat* 
grown  them  to  join  in  this  measure  of  justice. 

After  such  equalization,  or  contemporaneously  therewith,  we  are  ready 
to  join  our  brethren  of  all  the  states  in  favor  of  the  proposition  of  Judge 
Draper,  that  the  600,000,000  acres  of  public  lands  still  undisposed  of  by 
the  federal  government  "shall  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  " —  the  cause  which  Horace  Mann  declared  to  be  the 
greatest  ever  proclaimed  by  man. 


DISCUSSION 


Richard  C.  Barrett,  state  superintendent  of  Iowa. — The  public  domain  embraces 
the  area  of  the  lands  now  owned  or  heretofore  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  in  twentf* 
six  states  and  five  territories.  The  thirteen  original  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  "legislative  states"  of  Kentucky,  Vermont,  Tennessee,  Maine,  Texas,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia are  not  included. 

By  the  constitution  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States."  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  the  term  "territory"  i» 
equivalent  to  the  word  "land." 

"  Congress  has  the  absolute  right  to  prescribe  the  times,  the  conditions,  and  the  mode 
of  transferring  the  public  domain  or  any  part  of  it,  and  to  designate  the  persons  to  whoo 
the  transfer  shall  be  made."  The  change  from  territorial  relationship  to  that  of  statehood 
in  no  sense  affects  the  right  of  governmental  control  over  the  lands  embraced  within  the 
borders  of  the  new  states.  "  No  state  formed  out  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  his 
a  right  to  the  public  lands  within  its  limits,  or  can  exercise  any  power  whatever  over 
them." 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  above,  Congress  has  given  nearly  80,000,000  of  acres 
for  education.  In  round  numbers,  68,000,000  acres  were  granted  for  public  or  common 
schools,  1,000,000  acres  for  seminaries  and  universities,  and  for  colleges  relating  to  agii* 
culture  and  mechanic  arts,  10,000,000  acres. 

The  educational  land-grant  policy  is  older  than  the  present  federal  government.  Ai 
early  as  1775  an  ordinance  was  adopted  by  Congress  which  provided  that  "  there  shall  be 
reserved  the  lot  No.  16  of  every  township  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  said 
township."  Both  before  and  after  its  adoption  this  ordinance  was  the  subject  of  contro* 
versy  and  legislation.  The  government  surveyed  the  lands  and  made  the  reservations 
Should  the  schools  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  the  government  be  organized,  managed 
and  controlled  by  federal  or  state  authority  ?  Not  until  the  admission  of  Ohio,  in  1805 
was  the  question  finally  determined.  It  was  then  decided  that  the  state  of  Ohio  should  b( 
a  trustee  for  all  school  lands  within  its  borders,  and  the  same  were  appropriated  for  the  nsi 
of  schools,  "  and  for  no  other  use,  intent,  or  purpose  whatever." 

The  precedent  then  established  has  since  been  followed.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
Missouri,  Alabama,   Mississippi,   Louisiana,   Michigan,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Iowa,  an^ 
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WiscoDsin  were  by  the  provisions  of  law  entitled  to  the  sixteenth  section  in  each  township 
for  common-school  purposes.     These  were  all  known  as  public-land  states. 

When  the  act  for  the  organization  of  Oregon  was  before  Congress  in  1848,  there  was 
inserted  among  its  provisions  a  clause  calculated  in  every  way  to  stimulate  educational  zeal 
in  ill  states  thereafter  admitted.  Two  sections  instead  of  one  were  to  be  reserved  for 
sdiool  purposes.  California,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Nevada,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Washington,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah  have  each 
leceiTed  a  grant  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  and  the  same  area  has  been 
itserred  in  the  territories. 

In  Iowa — and  presumably  the  same  is  partially  or  wholly  true  in  other  states — 5  per 
cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the  state,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  intestate  estates  which  escheat  to  the  state,  constitute  chiefly  the  permanent  school 
hnd,the  interest  of  which  alone  is  used  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools.  In  no 
ease  maj  the  principal  be  impaired  or  diminished. 

Land  grants  for  higher  education  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
From  the  admission  of  Ohio,  in  1803,  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  given  to  all  newly 
•(imitted  states  two  townships  of  lands  for  university  purposes.  In  the  states  of  Ohio, 
Florida,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  even  larger  grants  were  made,  the  first  receiving  three 
lections,  the  second  and  third,  four  sections,  and  the  last,  nearly  four  sections. 

In  1862  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrell  championed  a  measure  which  broadened  the  educa- 
tkmal  policy  of  the  government  to  a  still  greater  extent.  By  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
ib  sapplements,  there  were  granted  to  all  the  states,  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges, 30,000  acres  for  each  representative  and  senator  in  Congress  to  which  the  state  was 
CQtitied  under  the  census  of  i860. 

All  the  states,  including  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  were  embraced  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  By  the  conditions  named  Connecticut  received  as  much  as  Texas,  and 
Delaware  the  same  as  Nebraska,  Kansas,  or  Colorado,  while  New  York  received  ten  times 
is  much  as  any  one  of  the  last  four  named,  and  as  much  as  Ohio  and  Kentucky  com- 
bined. 

The  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  or  of  "  land  scrip  "  were  to  be 
invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  states,  or  some  other  safe  stock  yielding 
lot  less  than  5  per  cent.,  and  the  moneys  so  invested  constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the 
pnocipal  forever  to  be  undiminished.  The  interest  upon  the  principal  can  alone  be 
ippfopriated  to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where 
Pleading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and 
tododing  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
ttd  mechanic  arts. 

In  giring  these  lands  to  the  states  for  educational  purposes,  was  it  intended  to  limit 

^  course  of  study  to  such  studies  only  as  are  related   to  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts, 

tnd  military  tactics  ?     That  such  was  not  the  intention  is  quite  evident.     Sec.  4  of  the 

original  act  calls  for  the  teaching  of  certain  branches  of  learning,  '*  without  excluding 

<<^  scientific  or  classical  studies."     Again,  in  1884,  Mr.  Morrell,  the  author  of  the  bill, 

^B  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Iowa  general  assembly,  said  :  "  It  was 

Bot  intended  to  limit  the  amount  of  education  in  any  way  so  as  to  prevent  a  college  from 

°*ving  the  means  and  the  efficiency  of  even  a  university  as  to  languages  and  mathe- 
matics** 

"The  national  land-grant  policy  was  established  for  a  special  purpose.  This  is  clearly 
forth  in  Art.  3  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  in  the  following  words  :  "  Religion,  morality, 
*^  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
'^Isand  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

The  wisdom  of  the  policy  has  been  questioned.  The  Blair  bill,  which  provided  for  the 
^^'tnbation  %A  $100,000,000  among  the  states,  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy,  was  opposed  by 
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many  strong  friends  of  education.  They  believed  that  illiteracy,  while  a  great  evil,  wa 
not  the  worst ;  that  ignorance  should  be  dispelled  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  at  the  giea 
cost  of  losing  self-reliance. 

During  the  pendency  of  the  bill  a  prominent  southern  gentleman  opposed  the  meas- 
ure strongly  in  these  words :  '*  You  know  my  deep  interest  in  the  public-school  systenL 
Hence,  I  am  opposed  to  national  aid.  You  cannot  plaster  the  South  with  this  system. 
It  is  a  growth,  and  its  certain  and  healthy  growth  can  only  be  secured  by  each  commmuty 
providing  for  its  own  schools."  Again,  he  says  it  is  "  the  old  hallucination,  *  fifty  acres 
and  a  mule,'  which  has  caused  more  briars  and  sassafras  bushes  to  grow  in  southern  fields 
than  all  else." 

It  was  contended  at  that  time,  by- those  opposed  to  federal  aid,  that  the  land-grtnt 
system  was  demoralizing  ;  that  it  deadened  local  zeal  and  interest.  To  sustain  this  view, 
the  following  words  of  the  Connecticut  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education  were 
quoted : 

The  school  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  western  lands  yielded  an  income  last  year  of  $zao,85Sf  «b>di 
amounts  to  80  cents  for  each  person  of  the  school  a^.  The  average  expense  of  educating  each  of  these  penoM 
throughout  that  state  is  $10.31,  so  that  the  fund  now  furnishes  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost.  In  doie 
towns  and  cities  where  the  people  insist  upon  good  schools  no  reliance  is  placed  upon  these  permanent  foadi. 
Indeed,  the  history  of  our  state  shows  conclusively  that  at  the  time  when  the  fund  was  most  productivei  jvSAr 
ing  $1.40  or  $1.50  for  each  person  of  the  school  age,  and  when  towns  depended  upon  it,  as  they  genenlly  (fid, 
for  the  support  of  their  schools,  the  schools  themselves  were  poor  and  short.  In  fact,  this  was  the  darkett 
period  of  our  educational  experience.  A  very  striking  deterioration  took  place  as  soon  as  the  fund  becifle 
productive  and  the  income  began  to  be  distributed.  Before  that  period  schools  had  been  maintained  tt  lesft 
six  months,  and  at  most  nearly  the  whole  year,  according  to  the  size  of  the  district.  After,  and  not  long  after, 
this  new  source  of  income  was  opened,  the  usual  length  of  schools  was  reduced  to  only  three  months,  or  jot 
the  time  that  this  fund  would  maintain  the  schools.  The  sums  which  came  as  gratuities  relieved  ^  peopkof 
responsibility  and  deadened  their  interest,  until  the  schools  were  continued  only  so  long  as  the  charity  IsMed. 
Happily  the  danger  from  this  direction  is  passed  and  cannot  return.  The  fund  has  probably  reached  itsfitat* 
est  productiveness,  and  the  per  capita  will  constantly  decrease.  The  public  schools  will  draw  their  snstoiuca 
from  the  people  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  benefited  by  them. 

The  experience  of  Connecticut  appears  to  be  a  strong  argument  against  all  nationtl 
aid.  Let  us  inquire :  Was  the  administration  the  best  possible  ?  We  do  not  pretend 
to  say  it  was.  However,  if  the  educational  policy  of  the  state  is  bad,  the  state,  tnd 
not  the  national  government,  is  responsible.  Local  energy  and  enthusiasm  may  be 
stimulated  if  the  distribution  of  national  funds  is  made  to  depend  upon  a  reasonabU 
amount  of  county  or  district  effort. 

The  plan  of  distributing  the  interest  upon  the  permanent  school  fund  according  t( 
the  total  school  population  might  well  be  changed.  If  apportioned  upon  the  averagi 
daily  attendance,  communities  would  have  a  direct  financial  interest  in  having  childrei 
attend  school  regularly. 

Whatever  be  the  system,  however,  too  much  dependence  should  not  be  placed  upon  it 
All  of  the  original  colonies,  which  have  never  received  grants  of  land  for  the  support  0 
common  schools  and  state  universities,  may  receive  grants  equal  to  those  given  othe 
states,  and  still  not  have  a  perfect  system  nor  be  greatly  helped. 

In  Iowa  the  permanent  fund  for  common -school  purposes  is  about  four  and  one-ha 
million  dollars.  On  this  amount  there  is  annually  appropriated  to  the  different  scho( 
districts  the  interest,  amounting  to  about  $230,000.  This  appears  to  be  a  large  sum,  bn 
when  compared  with  the  total  amount  ($8,451,497)  expended  annually  for  schools,! 
found  to  be  less  than  3  per  cent. 

If  the  view  taken  by  the  southern  gentleman  be  the  correct  one,  the  support  of  th 
schools  generally  should  be  a  local  affair.  The  natural  order  would  then  probably  be 
first,  the  parent ;  second,  the  surrounding  community ;  third,  the  state  system ;  and  lai 
of  all,  national  aid.  We  believe,  however,  since  the  government  has  given  to  all  men  th 
right  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,  thi 
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it  oves  it  to  all,  as  well  as  to  itself,  to  fit  each  citizen  that  he  may  exercise  intelligently 
the  full  privileges  of  citizenship.  This  can  best  be  done  by  the  universal  system  of  edu- 
cition. 

Can  we  maintain  such  a  system  ?  We  answer,  yes.  From  the  cotton  and  rice  plan- 
tations of  the  southland,  from  the  gold  fields  of  Colorado  and  Klondike,  from  the  com 
6ekis  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  from  the  coal  fields  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  from  the  blue- 
grass  region  of  Kentucky,  from  the  fertile  prairies  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  from  the 
Nnr  England  industrial  centers  —  yes,  from  all  the  sisterhood  of  states,  and  even  from 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  the  answer  comes :  "  Give  us  a  universally  enlightened  citizenship! " 

Dr.  George  T.  Fairchild,  Berea,  Ky. —  I  rise,  not  so  much  to  discuss  the  two 
admirable  papers,  as  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  or  two  overlooked  in  the  consideration. 

1.  G>ngress,  by  the  act  of  1890,  under  leadership  of  Senator  Morrill  of  Vermont, 
recently  deceased,  gives  from  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  for  the  schools  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  an  annual  appropriation  of  more  than  a  million  dollars.  In  this  all 
tbe  states  share  equally,  each  receiving  now  about  ^25,000. 

2.  While  under  the  act  of  1862  states  received  nominally  proportional  amounts  of 
pebbc  lands  for  the  schools  of  agriculture  and  other  sciences,  the  proceeds  were  far  from 
piopoitional.  The  older  states,  having  no  public  lands  within  their  limits,  received  scrip 
to  be  sold  without  location  at  from  60  to  80  cents  per  acre  ;  while  the  newer  states,  like 
Xkbigan,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  located  the  lands  to  be  sold  at  from  $6  to  ^8  per  acre. 

3.  Texas  came  into  the  union  with  public  lands  of  her  own,  over  which  Congress 
kubad  no  control,  and  so  is  a  notable  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Dr.  B.  a.  Hinsdale,  University  of  Michigan. —  The  subject  that  has  been  pre- 
xoted  is  historically  interesting,  but  whether  it  is  practically  important  is  another  ques- 
tioB.  It  is  sometimes  overlooked  that  the  promotion  of  education  was  not  the  first  object 
vitb  those  who  worked  out  the  educational  land-grant  policy  of  the  national  government. 
Soch  is  tbe  fact.  This  policy  was  finally  established  by  the  legislation  attending  the 
xiinission  of  Ohio  to  the  union  in  1803,  and  those  who  carried  this  legislation  thru 
looked  first  to  enhancing  the  value  of  the  lands  that  the  government  retained  by  making 
te  attractive  to  purchasers,  and  only  secondly  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  peo- 
pic<  Their  motive  was  the  same  as  in  exempting  lands  sold  from  taxation  by  the  state 
^  the  period  of  five  years.  This  the  history  conclusively  shows.  Again,  Congress  did  hot 
^te  the  thirteen  old  states  and  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Texas  common-school  lands,  for 
^  very  good  reason  that  the  nation  had  no  lands  in  those  states  to  vote  for  this  or  any 
0^  purpose.  The  states  themselves  owned  the  public  lands  within  their  borders  and 
^^osed  of  them  as  they  pleased.  Some  of  these  states,  as  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
*od  Texas,  voted  lands  for  common  schools,  and  some  of  them  did  not.  It  was  a  state 
Bitter.  Once  more,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  land  endowments  which  Congress 
i'u  voted  the  public-land  states  for  common  schools  are  an  unmixed  blessing.  The 
common-school  fund  of  Connecticut  was  once  accounted  one  of  the  glories  of  our  civiliza- 
tion; it  has  probably  done  more  harm  than  good;  at  least,  it  was  discovered  by  deserv- 
ing men  as  early  as  the  third  decade  of  this  century  that  the  fund  was  teaching  the  people 
to  rely  upon  it  and  to  deny  the  schools  the  support  by  taxation  that  efHciency  made  abso- 
lotely  necessary.  It  is  said  that  things  are  now  working  much  the  same  way  in  Texas. 
Then,  the  income  dierived  from  these  endowments  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  what  it 
costs  to  maintain  good  schools.  The  annual  income  from  the  Ohio  school  fund  is  less 
^  2  per  cent  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  schools,  and  if  the  fund  should  be  wholly  lost, 
^he  people  of  the  state  would  never  feel  the  difference.  In  Kansas,  I  am  told,  the  income 
"''™  the  state  fund  barely  suffices  to  keep  the  fires  burning  in  the  schoolroom  stoves.  It 
"^7  be  true  that  injustice  was  done  to  certain  states  in  the  distribution  of  the  largesses  of 
"'^government,  but  it  does  not  follow,  even  if  this  be  true,  that  this  injustice  can  now  be 
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corrected.    I  do  not  mean  that  I  am  necessarily  opposed  to  the  scheme  brought  forward 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  ;  but  I  assure  him,  and  all  citizens  of  that  state  who  tne 
interested  in  public  education,  that  it  will  be  far  safer  for  them  to  depend  on  tazatioa, 
state  and  local,  for  the  support  of  their  schools  than  to  build  hopes  upon  their  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  deserts  and  mountains  of  the  great  West. 


RELATION  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES   TO   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BY  SHERMAN  WILLIAMS,  GLENS    FALLS,  N.  Y. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan  contained  the  following  state- 
ment: 

We  educate  the  child  up  to  the  point  when  it  is  just  about  to  begin  to  think.  Tbes 
we  stop.  But  it  is  the  education  received  after  the  student  begins  to  think  that  is  fA. 
most  importance  to  the  state.  It  is  the  thoughtful  study  that  makes  the  good  citizen,  the 
good  husband  or  wife,  the  efficient  workman,  and  the  desirable  neighbor.  It  is  the  stodj 
after  leaving  primary  schools  and  colleges  that  counts  most  in  the  affairs  of  life,  becaoK 
this  class  of  study  is  done  understandingly  and  usually  with  a  direct  end  in  view. 

Why  should  the  state  go  forward  just  to  this  point  and  then,  suddenly,  drop  the  sta* 
dent  upon  his  own  resources  ?  Why  should  not  every  man  or  woman  who  desires  to 
improve  be  provided  with  needed  facilities,  and  so  encouraged  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of 
usefulness  to  the  state  ? 

This  seems  a  fair  statement  of  existing  conditions,  of  conditions  that 
are  likely  to  continue  to  exist.  It  is  true,  and  it  is  likely  ever  to  be  true, 
that  the  great  mass  of  children  will  leave  school  at  an  early  age,  before  they 
are  old  enough  to^reason  very  well.  At  best,  school  can  give  them  only  ^ 
limited  amount  of  information,  and  lead  them  to  form  certain  habits  and 
acquire  certain  tastes.  If  well  done,  this  is  no  small  nor  unimportant 
work,  but  it  leaves  much  still  to  be  done.  The  habits  that  have  been 
formed  are  not  fixed,  and  the  tastes  are  subject  to  change.  Much  more 
information  is  to  be  gained.  New  habits  and  tastes  are  to  be  acquired, 
and  the  old  ones  fixed,  or  modified,  or  lost.  The  habit  of  reasoning  is  to 
be  greatly  enlarged.  The  real  education  of  the  child  is  yet  to  be  had. 
Much  has  been  done,  yet  but  little  fixed.  What  are  to  be  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  after-school  education  ?  Business  relations  and  associations 
with  one's  fellows  ?  These  are  powerful  factors,  but  not  always  helpful 
ones.  These  always  existed,  and  have  not  met  the  needs.  So  far  as  can 
be  foreseen,  the  public  library,  properly  administered,  can  do  more  than 
any  other  agency.  But,  as  children  grow  older,  new  habits  are  not  sc 
easily  formed.  The  library  has  little  power  to  reach  out  and  bring  the 
masses  within  its  doors.  It  has  no  means  of  getting  a  strong  hold  upon 
very  many  of  those  who  do  come  ;  it  can  do  little  toward  directing  the 
reading  that  is  done  ;  it  merely  meets  the  demand  that  exists  and  passes 
out  the  books  that  are  called  for.     In  many  individual  cases  much  more 
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can  be  done,  but  these  cases  are,  relatively,  few  in  number.  If  more  is  to 
be  done — and  more  should  be  done  —  the  way  for  it  must  be  prepared 
before  the  pupils  leave  school,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  close  and 
hearty  co-operation  between  the  school  and  the  library. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  bring  this  subject  before  you,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  few  suggestions,  but  mainly  that  an  interest 
maybe  aroused  in  the  work  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  its  Washington  meeting  to  consider  and  report 
open  "The  Relation  of  Public  Libraries  to  Public  Schools."  The  chair- 
man of  that  committee  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Dana,  librarian  of  the  city  library  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  He  is  arranging  for  a  very  complete  and  elaborate 
report,  covering  many  phases  of  the  work.  He  needs  your  interest  and 
the  help  that  no  one  else  can  give  so  well  as  you.  He,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  will  not  merely  welcome  every  suggestion  from  any- 
one interested  in  the  subject,  but  you  are  all  urged  to  do  all  that  you  can, 
either  by  personal  contribution  or  by  suggesting  those  whose  experience 
will  enable  them  to  give  assistance.  The  committee  feels  that  this  report 
can  be  made  of  as  great  value  as  any  ever  made  upon  an  educational 
subject  in  this  country ;  and  it  also  feels,  and  knows,  that  it  cannot  make 
sndi  a  report  as  should  be  made,  and  as  can  be  made,  without  the  assist- 
iDce  of  many  experienced  persons. 

Having  made  clear  the  reason  why  this  paper  has  been  written,  your 
attention  is  asked  to  a  brief  statement  of  what  is  believed  to  be  existing 
conditions  and  future  possibilities. 

There  is,  in  a  large  part  of  the  country,  a  great  lack  of  public  libraries. 
Communities  should  be  led  to  regard  the  public  library  as  a  necessary 
part  of  a  system  of  public  education,  a  part  that  directly  concerns,  at  any 
given  time,  a  larger  number  than  does  the  common  school ;  and  it  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  liberally  supported.  It  should  be  regarded — and,  as  a 
nwtterof  fact,  should  be — the  educational  center  of  a  town,  providing 
for  the  wants  of  the  schools,  reading  clubs,  debating  societies,  lyceums,  as 
'^ll  as  individuals.  For  the  individual  it  should  provide  information 
tipon  subjects  in  which  he  is  specially  interested,  either  as  a  matter  of 
business  or  of  recreation.  It  should  provide  for  sensible  recreation, 
information,  culture,  and  specific  knowledge  on  special  subjects. 

My  personal  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
5^re  a  free  public  library  for  any  town,  and  that  the  superintendent  of 
schools  can  do  more  to  accomplish  this  than  a  man  occupying  any  other 
I^ition.  I  feel  sure  that  the  lack  of  public  libraries  is  due  solely  to  a  gen- 
^  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  their  value.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
s^that  its  citizens  know  how  to  read,  it  is  surely  no  less  important  that 
^cybe  led  to  do  the  right  kind  of  reading.  The  mere  ability  to  read 
^Ottnot  make  a  man  a  better  citizen  ;  it  simpFy  makes  him  the  easy  prey 
of  any  clever  demagog  who  has  access  to  the  public  press.     This  is  shown 
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by  the  very  common  arguments  made  use  of  during  a  political  caD3 
paign. 

Public  libraries  are  not  chiefly  for  scholars,  but  to  train  people  to  lov 
good  literature,  to  do  good  reading,  and  to  learn  to  think  for  themselves 

The  failure  —  so  far  as  it  has  been  a  failure  —  of  schools  and  librarie 
to  co-operate  has,  I  think,  been  much  more  frequently  the  fault  of  teacher 
than  of  librarians ;  at  any  rate,  the  matter  has  been  much  discussed  a 
librarians*  meetings,  and  very  little,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  at  gatherings  o 
teachers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  beginning  of  the  work  must  be  mad( 
by  teachers,  if  much  is  to  be  accomplished.  They  must  be  thoroly  ii 
earnest,  or  little  will  be  done.  They  can  do  considerable  wijthout  th< 
co-operation  of  the  librarian,  while  he  can  do  almost  nothing  without  thei 
co-operation.  To  go  a  step  farther :  the  teacher  will  do  but  little  uoles 
the  principal  is  interested,  and  he  will  not  do  much  unless  the  superin 
tendent  has  his  heart  in  the  movement.  So  we  may  fairly  say  that  th- 
success  of  this  matter  rests  more  largely  with  the  superintendent  than  wit! 
anyone  else.  In  most  instances  he  can  make  a  success  of  this  work,  if  h 
will,  and  the  rapidly  growing  interest  in  the  matter  warrants  the  belit 
that  it  is  matters  of  detail,  rather  than  the  general  proposition,  that  nee 
to  be  discussed. 

THE    teacher's    WORK 

The  work  of  the  teacher  begins  with  the  child's  first  year  at  schoc 
He  should  have  stories  told  to  him,  and  read  to  him,  always  with  the  pu 
pose  of  creating  a  taste  for  good  reading.  This  is  now  done  very  effe< 
ively  in  some  schools.  Almost  any  child  can  be  trained  to  love  goi 
literature ;  in  fact,  nearly  every  child  will  prefer  good  literature  to  th 
which  is  vicious,  if  the  good  is  presented  to  him  first. 

Good  literature  should  be  read  in  school  from  the  time  the  child 
ready  to  read  at  all,  instead  of  the  "  twaddle  "  that  is  so  common  in  man 
of  our  school  readers.  As  soon  as  the  child  can  read  fairly  well,  he  shoul 
be  required  to  do  some  home  reading.  This  reading  should  be  classifie 
so  that  he  will  read,  not  only  fiction,  but  travels,  biography,  histor 
poetry,  and  essays.  There  should  be  groups  of  books  from  which  he  mj 
make  his  selection,  thus  giving  hira  a  choice;  for  he  must  choose  forhin 
self  when  he  leaves  school ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  general  way,  h 
reading  will  be  directed  —  directed  as  to  kind,  but  not  as  to  the  particul 
books  he  is  to  read,  further  than  to  name  a  number,  as  large  aspracticabl 
from  which  his  choice  shall  be  made.  This  plan  should  be  continu< 
thruout  the  school  course,  as  should  the  plan  of  having  the  teacher  re; 
to  the  pupils  —  reading  a  little  from  those  books  to  which  it  is  desired 
call  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  and  more  largely  from  books  a  little  d 
ficult  for  the  pupils  at  that  stage  of  their  development  —  more  difficult  th; 
they  w^ould  read  for  themselves,  but  not  so  difficult  but  that  they  may 
listened  to  and  understood. 
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The  teacher  should  be  sure  that  her  work  is  such  as  to  send  the  pupils 
to  the  public  library.  It  is  not  as  desirable  to  have  all  the  books  that 
the  pupil  should  refer  to  iil  the  school  as  it  is  important  to  have  him  form 
the  habit  of  going  to  the  public  library  before  he  leaves  school. 

The  reading  of  good  books  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit,  and  the  teacher 
must  see  that  this  habit  is  formed. 

The  pupils  should  early  be  trained  to  regard  the  printed  page  as  a 
representative  of  sights,  sounds,  and  ideas.  This  is  not  a  difficult  work. 
Anything  less  than  this  is  not  reading ;  it  is  merely  calling  words.  The 
teacher  must  see  that  during  his  school  course  the  pupil  gets  a  fair  idea  of 
that  good  literature  is,  who  are  regarded  as  good  writers,  and  the  names 
of  some  noted  books  that  he  has  not  read. 

Children  must  be  taught  what  a  library  is,  and  how  to  use  it.  They 
must  be  led  to  know  what  to  look  for  in  a  library,  and  where  to  look  for 
it.  They  must  be  able  to  use  common  reference-books.  They  must  be 
trained  to  short-cuts  in  reading,  to  read  books  for  a  single  purpose,  and 
to  use  table  of  contents,  page-headings,  etc.,  in  order  to  get  what  they 
want  in  the  least  time  possible.  They  should  be  taught  to  read  reviews, 
QsePoole's/«^jr,  and  card  catalogs.  In  a  word,  when  they  leave  school 
they  should  really  be  able  to  read,  to  know  what  a  library  is,  and  how  to 
use  it.  Teachers  feel  the  need  of  meeting  with  the  supervisor  of  drawing 
or  vocal  music  for  directions  regarding  their  work ;  still  more  do  they 
need  to  meet  with  the  librarian  and  consult  him.  They  should  keep  the 
librarian  informed  as  to  their  work  in  history,  science,  literature,  geog- 
raphy, and  the  like,  that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  render  efficient  help. 
History,  as  commonly  taught,  results  in  making  the  pupil  dislike  history, 
and  so  does  positive  harm.  The  text-book  in  history  is  necessarily  noth- 
ing but  a  mere  outline  to  be  filled  in,  and  cannot  be  made  interesting 
without  much  collateral  reading  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
T^he  collateral  readingof  the  pupils  may  include  fiction,  biography,  poetry, 
^  well  as  history.  All  this  collateral  reading  leads  to  the  library.  It 
^Bcans,  also,  help  from  the  librarian,  that  the  pupils  may  read  just  what 
^%  need,  and  not  waste  time  by  reading  much  that  they  do  not  at  that 
time  need,  or  have  time  for.  What  is  true  of  history  is  true,  in  a  greater 
Of  less  degree,  of  many  other  subjects.  Real  interest  comes  from  further 
reading;  which  means  the  use  of  the  library. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  tho,  that  the  children  must  be  trained  in 
tne  use  of  the  library.  They  can  no  more  be  left  to  get  their  knowledge 
oMiterature  without  assistance  than  knowledge  of  science  or  mathematics. 

librarian's  work 

The  librarian  should  know  the  school  and  its  work  well.  He  should 
•^now  the  teachers.  He  should  be  on  intimate  terms  with  the  superin- 
tendent, principals,  and  department  teachers.     He  should  meet  with  the 
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teachers  from  time  to  time.  If  possible,  he  should  occasionally  address 
the  children.  He  should  impress  everyone  with  the  fact  that  he  con- 
siders the  library  a  part,  and  an  important  part,  of  the  system  of  public 
education.  He  should  make  frequent  bulletins  for  school  use.  In  some 
way  he  must  see  that  the  older  pupils  are  trained  in  the  use  of  a  library. 
He  should  arrange  in  some  way  to  send  traveling  libraries  to  outlying 
rural  schools.  This  may  require  some  planning,  but  that  is  what  he  is 
for^  He  is  not  to  sit  down  and  bemoan  his  difficulties,  but  to  devise 
some  way  of  getting  over  or  around  them.  He  should  see  that  there  are 
some  teachers  on  the  library  committees,  especially  on  the  purchasing 
committee.  He  should  see  that  the  books  in  his  library  are  freely  access- 
ible to  all,  and  that  there  is  the  least  possible  amount  of  red  tape.  He 
should  feel  that  the  books  are  to  be  used,  not  looked  at ;  that  they  arc 
made  to  be  worn  out,  and  the  faster  they  are  worn  out  the  better,  if  it  be 
done  by  fair  use. 

MUTUAL    RELATIONS 

There  must  be  the  most  cordial  relation  between  the  library  and  the 
school.  The  teachers  must  know  the  librarian  and  the  library,  and  the 
librarian  must  know  the  teachers  and  the  school.  He 'should  know  the 
school  in  a  general  way  as  a  part  of  his  work,  as  the  teacher  in  like 
manner  should  know  the  library.  The  librarian  should  kno^  the  children 
as  well  as  possible,  regarding  them  as  his  most  important  patrons,  those 
whom  he  can  help  most. 

Librarians  generally  know  books  very  much  better  than  teachers  do, 
but  children  not  nearly  so  well ;  so  they  need  to  work  together,  that  each 
may  supply  what  the  other  lacks.  Children  should  have  free  access  to 
the  library  shelves. 

GENERAL 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  truly  said  that  a  person  who  has  learned 
how  to  read,  but  not  what  to  read,  is  placed  in  a  position  of  great  danger. 
Yet  that  is  just  what  is  being  done  with  the  boys  and  girls  in  great  num- 
bers in  our  schools.  It  is  not  enough  that  some  small  effort  be  made  in 
the  high  school  to  train  the  children  to  know  and  love  good  literature, 
for  most  of  them  never  reach  the  high  school ;  and,  if  they  did,  they 
would  have  formed  a  taste  for  reading  before  that  time,  and,  if  left  to 
themselves,  too  often  a  taste  for  that  which  is  far  from  desirable.  It  is  a 
work  that  must  be  begun  with  the  beginning  of  school  life — better 
earlier — and  never  lost  sight  of. 

Every  school  should  be  well  supplied  with  reference-books.  There 
should  be  a  small  library  in  every  schoolroom.  It  might  be  well  for  the 
library  to  supply  this,  changing  it  from  time  to  time. 

A  chief  object  —  I  had  almost  said,  the  chief  object — of  school  is  to 
train  children  to  read,  to  use  a  library  effectively.     A  child's  life  is  not 
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affected  by  the  ability  to  read,  but  by  the  use  he  makes  of  that  ability. 
The  school  trains  for  a  few  years,  the  library  for  a  lifetime ;  but  the  school 
determines,  or  may  determine,  how  the  library  will  be  used. 


DISCUSSION 


Professor  Arthur  Allin,  University  of  Colorado. — There  is  a  movement  in 
recent  times  worthy  of  all  commendation  —  the  movement  of  our  library  institutions 
towtrd  the  education  and  higher  culture  of  the  adolescent  mind.  The  state  provides  a 
liberal— even  a  compulsory  —  education  for  our  youth  up  to  the  age  of  puberty.  After 
this  period  our  high  schools  and  colleges  provide  for  a  continuation  of  the  culture  pro- 
cess. These  institutions,  however,  reach  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  adolescent  masses. 
By  the  nature  of  their  growth  the  high  schools  and  colleges  exclude  the  major  part  of 
oar  American  youth  on  account  of  the  high  standard  of  their  requirements. 

The  church  has  failed  almost  completely  in  the  same  respect.  The  theater  arose 
from  the  liturgical  drama  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  church  vacated  the  field.  Plays, 
games,  dancing,  and  other  forms  of  amusement  and  culture  were  originally  religious  in 
their  origin.  The  church  vacated  this  field  also.  Our  church  edifices  are  for  six  days 
each  week  useless  capital,  so  falsely  sacred  that  they  are  considered  hardly  suitable  for 
the  edacation  and  culture  of  poor  humanity. 

The  libraries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  branching  out  as  distinct  educational  forces  and 
processes.  Rightly  directed  they  are  about  the  only  educational  forces  which  influence 
the  vast  ancared-for  masses  of  our  growing  youth.  Lectures  by  medical  men,  lawyers, 
business- men,  schoolmen,  specialists  of  all  descriptions,  might  well  be  extended  to  include 
definite  regular  courses  of  instruction,  possibly  under  the  direction  of  the  city  superin- 
tendent or  a  definite  board  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  response,  without  doubt,  will  be  astonishing.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the 
psychology  of  adolescence  knows  full  well  the  yearnings,  ideals,  and  immense  formative 
capacities  of  the  newly  bom  adult.  Think  of  Edison  reading  thru  fourteen  solid  feet  of 
the  Detroit  free  library  before  being  stopped !  Think  of  the  long  list  of  pioneers,  dis- 
coverers, reformers,  thinkers,  scientists,  and  philosophers  who  started  on  their  careers  at 
^  stage  of  adolescent  enthusiasm  ! 

In  short,  it  is  not  so  much  our  privilege  in  this  respect ;  it  is  our  plain,  unvarnished, 
democratic  duty  toward  the  unschooled,  toward  the  most  impressionable  of  all  school 
H^  toward  our  immediate  successors  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 

Superintendent  George  Griffith,  Utica,  N.  Y.  —  First,  regarding  the  place 
*here  libraries  should  be  kept :  Some  argue  that  they  shall  be  in  the  schools  and  under 
"^  control  of  the  school  authorities ;  others,  that  they  shall  be  in  places  by  themselves, 
'^parate  from  the  schools  and  under  other  control.  I  unhesitatingly  say,  both.  We  need 
hhranes  in  both  places.  The  functions  of  these  two  libraries  are  somewhat  different,  but 
^  should  always  co-operate.  The  library  in  the  school  will  be  constantly  enlisting 
P*^ns  for  the  larger  library,  and  should  always  work  toward  this  end. 

Secondly,  regarding  the  control  of  the  public  library :  I  do  not  assume  to  speak  with  any 
wthority  with  reference  to  conditions  in  the  large  cities,  but  for  the  smaller  cities,  say  those 
*Jth a  population  of  from  10,000  to  100,000, 1  am  very  sure  that  better  results  will  be  secured 
"  the  public  library  is  under  a  separate  library  board,  rather  than  under  the  control  of  the 
•"^ool  board.  I  have  watched  both  plans  in  several  cities,  and  without  exception  much 
'^^  results  were  secured  after  the  library  had  been  taken  away  from  the  school  board 
^  placed  under  separate  control.    When  both  the  library  and  the  schools  must  be 
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supported  from  the  same  fund,  the  library  invariably  suffers  from  lack  of  the  attention  and 
the  funds  which  are  given  instead  to  the  general  support  of  schools.     These  two  agencies 
should  always  work  in  harmony,  each  helping  the  other ;  but  their  provinces  and  wotU 
differ  in  so  many  ways  that  they  demand  separate  control.    Separated,  each  will  get  moit 
funds  for  its  support,  and  will  be  better  cared  for. 

Third,  regarding  the  best  ways  to  get  school  children  to  read  good  literature  :    TV\t"J 
need  guidance,  they  need  inspiration  from  the  teachers.     Lists  of  books,  arranged     M 
grades,  should  be  furnished.     Inasmuch  as  the  development  of  a  love  for  good  readin^g^^ 
the  end  sought,  rather  than  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  amount  of  reading,  I  wc^ui^ 
not  impose  this  work  upon  the  children  as  a  requirement.     I  would  encourage,  urge,  ga-iaide 
their  reading,  but  never  make  it  a  part  of  the  requirements  for  promotion.     I  believe     t\u 
teacher  should  talk  over  the  book  with  each  child  after  the  child  has  read  it.     'UHlii 
should  not  be  an  examination.     It  should  furnish  the  opportunity  for  suggestion  and  Skiel 
toward  more  and  higher  reading.     It  will  furnish  opportunity  to  know  the  individual         stu 
dent  in  at  least  one  line  of  his  inclinations,  and  to  guide  him  into  purer,  higher,  and  i^bkiop 
thoughtful  reading. 

Eugene  Bouton,  superintendent  of  schools,  Pittsfield,  Mass. — In  discussing        the 
ways  and  means  of  improving  the  reading  of  our  pupils  thru  the  agency  and  assist^^nce 
of  our  public  libraries,  we  recognize  an  important  aid  in  our  work.     By  some  mean^     oor 
pupils  should  be  made  acquainted  with  sources  of  information  and  with  standard  liCi^ra- 
ture.     In  Milwaukee,  and  other  cities  where  the  public  library  is  well  equipped      *u»d 
co-operates  with  the  school  authorities,  it  is  a  very  important  factor  in  bringing  about     •his 
result.     Such  is  the  case  in  my  own  city.     But  the  public  library  should  be  an  auxilia»">^  to 
the  regular  work  of  the  schools,  rather  than  the  main  reliance  in  education.     The  d  «ily 
reading  of  the  pupils  in  school  should  supply  the  need  as  far  as  practicable.     If  1^  ^^ 
desirable  that  the  pupils  shall  read  The  Spy  and  become  acquainted  with  Cooper,  let    ^^^^ 
Spy  be  read  daily  in  class.     Let  the  pupils  read,  in  like  manner,  in  the  regular  read  i^S 
class,  "Evangeline,"  "Enoch  Arden,"the  Lady  of  the  Lake  ^  Julius  Casar,  King  Tjear^  stnd 
such  other  literary  masterpieces  as  are  found  to  be  most  desirable  and  most  suitable  for  the 
purpfose.     The  public  library  should  be  called  upon  to  supplement  and  amplify  what  c»n 
be  done  in  the  direct  work  of  the  schools.      But  the  schools  should   hold  themselves 
primarily  responsible  for  establishing  the  habits   and  setting  in  motion  the  influence^ 
that  will  lead  the  pupils  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  public  library  both  during  their  school 
days  and  in  their  after-lives.  \ 


TB£    UNSEEN  FORCE   IN  CHARACTER-MAKING 


BY    GEORGE    H.    MARTIN,    SUPERVISOR    OF    SCHOOLS,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

Character  grows  from  within,  and  every  raan  is  in  the  highest  sense  a 
self-made  raan. 

A  human  body  is  born  into  the  world.  It  is  chiefly  a  bundle  of  nerve 
cells  and  fibers,  plus  a  system  of  nutritive  organs  to  promote  its  growth. 

Associated  with  it  in  some  mysterious  way  —  with  it,  but  not  of  it — is 
an  immaterial  entity  that  we  call  a  human  soul. 

Soon  a  name  is  given  to  this  being,  by  which  its  identity  may  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  future,  and  by  which  it  may  be  remembered  in  a  future 
still  more  remote. 
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At  once  this  nervous  system  begins  —  to  use  the  language  of  the  physi- 
ologists— to  react  against  its  environment,  and  by  this  reaction  a  multitude 
of  ideas  and  thoughts  are  generated,  which  constitute  the  early  part  of 
education. 

By  and  by  the  soul  becomes  aware  of  its  own  existence  as  something 
apart  from  the  world  of  sense  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  You  recall  that 
interesting  passage  in  which  Richter  describes  the  sunburst  of  his  own 
subjective  consciousness : 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  inward  experience  of  the  birth  of  self -consciousness,  of  which 
I  well  remember  the  time  and  place.  I  stood  one  afternoon,  a  very  young  child,  at  the 
hoQse  door,  and  looked  at  the  logs  of  wood  piled  on  the  left,  when  at  once  that  inward 
consciousness  —  I  am  a  Me  —  came  like  a  flash  of  lightning  from  heaven,  and  has 
reniined  ever  since.     Then  was  my  existence  conscious  of  itself,  and  forever.* 

By  and  by  there  is  the  idea  of  tomorrow,  and  then  of  a  succession  of 
tomorrows,  forming  a  future.  Then  the  soul  sees  itself  projected  against 
that  future. 

Now  there  come  to  be  two  selves,  the  present  self  and  the  future  self. 
There  is  the  Me,  the  Not-Me,  and  another  Me.  Slowly  that  future  self 
takes  shape  in  an  ideal  made  up  of  specific  qualities  of  character. 

To  realize  this  ideal  becomes,  henceforth,  the  work  of  life.  With  more 
or  less  earnestness  of  purpose,  with  more  or  less  persistence  of  endeavor, 
with  more  or  less  completeness  of  success,  the  ideal  becomes  the  con- 
trolling motive,  the  supreme  moral  force. 

In  Hawthorne's  beautiful  allegory,  the  Great  Stone  Face^  you  remem- 
ber how  the  man  Ernest,  by  daily  and  admiring  contemplation  of  the  face, 
^ts  dignity,  its  serenity,  its  benevolence,  came,  all  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, to  possess  the  same  qualities,  and  to  be  transformed  and  transfigured 
by  them,  until  at  last  he  stood  revealed  to  his  neighbors  as  the  long- 
promised  one,  who  should  be  like  the  Great  Stone  Face. 

So  in  every  human  life  the  unrealized  self  is  the  unseen  but  all- 
powerhil  force  that  brings  into  subjection  the  will,  guides  the  conduct, 
and  determines  the  character. 

The  early  life  of  Washington  is  singularly  transparent  as  to  the  crea- 
tion and  influence  of  the  ideal.  We  see  how  one  quality  after  another 
^as  added  until  the  character  became  complete.  Manly  strength,  ath- 
letic power  and  skill,  appear  first ;  then,  courtesy  and  refined  manners, 
nioderation,  temperance,  consideration  for  others  ;  then,  careful  and  exact 
"'^siness  habits  ;  then,  military  qualities ;  then,  devotion  to  public  service. 
^Mily,  but  rapidly,  the  transforming  work  went  on  until  the  man  was 
complete;  the  ideal  was  realized.  Henceforth,  the  character,  the  man, 
appears  under  all  the  forms  of  occupation  and  office.  Legislator,  com- 
mander, president  —  the  man  is  in  them  all,  tho  he  is  none  of  them. 
Cincinnatus  at  the  plow  is  Cincinnatus  still.     Washington  at  sixty, 

^Uft  of  Jemn  P^ul  (Tickiior  &  Fields,  1864),  p.  36. 
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moving  in  the  clamor  and  confusion  of  the  Genet  episode,  is  the  s 
careful,  prudent,  patient,  dignified,  self-respecting,  self-controlled,  p: 
otic,  masterful  man  that  he  had  begun  to  be  at  twenty-one,  when  he  11 
on  his  mission  to  the  French  forts  on  the  Ohio. 

How  does  the  soul  form  its  ideal  ?  As  the  bird  builds  its  i 
instinctively,  impelled  by  a  law  of  its  life,  from  materials  at  hand, 
process  is  simple,  and  yet  complex.  Living  in  a  world  of  men  and  won 
character  is  ever  appealing  to  him,  soliciting  his  attention  and  his  ir 
est,  and  evoking  his  feeling.  He  sees,  he  admires,  he  chooses,  he  bej 
to  try  to  be.  The  elemental  psychology  of  all  character- making 
summed  up  in  four  simple  sentences:  "I  see,  I  like,  I  wish  I  wer 
will  be." 

Just  here  heredity  shows  itself.  If  the  mind  is  temperate  in  feel 
deliberate  in  choosing,  and  robust  in  its  willing,  character  becomes 
and  enduring.  If,  on  the  contrary,  feeling  is  volatile,  choice  fickle, 
the  will  flabby,  one  quality  after  another  awakens  momentary  admira 
and  impulse ;  ideals  succeed  each  other  as  the  vanishing  visions  of  a  dre; 
life  is  passed  in  a  state  of  perpetual  inward  contradiction ;  and  at 
the  man  has  earned  the  judgment  of  Reuben,  "  unstable  as  water,  t 
shalt  not  excel." 

But  the  stuff  out  of  which  the  ideal  is  made  is  always  character  in 
concrete,  qualities  incarnate,  not  precepts  nor  codes  of  ethics. 

The  process  I  am  describing  is  not  imitation.     It  is  more  subtle,  n 
fundamental.     Imitation  has  to  do  with  actions,  external  things  that 
be  seen.     This  deals  with  being  rather  than  doing.     It  is  spirit  diso 
ing  spirit,  and  feeling  drawn  to  it ;  deep  answering  unto  deep. 

The  process  needs  also  to  be  distinguished  from  what  is  ordins 
thought  of  as  personal  influence — one  mind  and  will  consciously  and  ] 
posely  bearing  upon  another  to  incite  to  action. 

Imitation  and  influence  are  seen  forces.  Their  activity  goes  on  in 
light  of  the  sun ;  they  can  be  tracked.  But  the  self-created  ideal 
draws  as  the  sun  draws.  This  is  the  mystery  of  it,  and  the  marvel  of 
it  may  be  the  horror  of  it.  While  parents  yearn  and  teachers  labor  to  fi 
ion  character,  the  character  is  being  fashioned  in  a  laboratory  to  wl 
they  have  no  key,  by  a  force  of  whose  very  existence  they  are  unconscic 
a  force  of  which  the  subject  himself  may  be  unconscious. 

The  sources  from  which  the  soul  draws  its  material,  and  the  influei 
which  determine  its  feeling  and  its  choice,  are  many  and  varied  —  ho 
social  environment,  companions,  books,  schools,  and  the  church. 

The  process  begins  with  the  family  life,  with  father  and  mot 
brother  and  sister.  The  child  naturally  learns  to  admire  the  characte 
those  whom  he  loves,  primarily  for  what  they  are.  The  force  and  coui 
of  father  and  brother  ;  the  patience,  the  sympathy,  the  kindness  of  moi 
and  sister,  are  appealing  traits.     But  he  comes,  also,  to  admire  what  i 
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admire.  There  is  no  deeper  and  no  more  lasting  influence  than  that  of 
ideals  of  character  held  steadily  before  the  mind  by  parents  in  whom  the 
diild  has  confidence. 

Washington's  character-making  is  again  suggestive  here.  Of  the  influ- 
ence of  his  father's  character  we  know  but  little,  but  we  do  know  how 
profoundly  he  was  affected  by  his  regard  for  his  brother  Lawrence,  a  brave, 
manly,  high-spirited  youth,  skilled  in  all  forms  of  athletic  pursuits,  and  an 
ardent  soldier.  These  qualities  appealed  to  the  younger  brother  with 
compelling  force,  and  formed  the  most  conspicuous  elements  in  his  own 
ideal. 

Later  his  acquaintance  with  the  Fairfaxes  added  some  well-known 
features.  Their  courtly  manners,  their  cultivated  language,  their  busi- 
ness habits,  their  hardy  manhood,  impressed  him  deeply ;  and  discerning 
the  inward  qualities  of  which  these  were  signs,  we  see  him  framing  him- 
self after  the  patterns  they  furnished. 

The  child  not  only  tends  to  admire  what  his  parents  admire,  but  also 
what  society  admires.  Thus  the  social  ideal  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect. 
It  becomes  the  ideal  of  the  individual,  and  by  becoming  so  is  perpetuated 
as  the  ideal  of  society.  So  peoples  acquire  and  retain  for  successive  gen- 
erations their  distinctive  character. 

Two  illustrations  of  this  must  suffice.  The  ideal  of  physical  excel- 
lence and  beauty  became  one  of  the  dominant  features  of  the  Greek 
character.  How  ?  By  being  held  steadily  before  the  mind  of  the  children 
and  youth  as  worthy  of  all  honor  and  admiration.  The  victor  in  the 
national  games,  returning  to  his  native  city,  was  received  with  more  than 
royal  honors.  Thru  a  breach  made  in  the  walls  for  the  purpose  he  entered 
as  a  conqueror.  By  processions  and  sacrifices  and  banquets  the  people 
vied  with  each  other  to  do  him  honor.  Such  a  reception  made  any  boy 
of  spirit  eager  for  the  training  which  should  make  him  worthy  to  be  so 
lionored,  and  he  cheerfully  submitted  to  all  its  rigors,  gladly  keeping  his 
Wy  under,  that  it  might  become  a  more  efficient  instrument  of  the  free, 
all-subduing  will,  and  a  more  perfect  incarnation  of  it. 

In  New  England  homes,  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth,  two  ideals  of  character— social  ideals  —  were  potent  in 
education.  One  was  the  religious  ideal.  To  be  a  God-fearing,  Bible- 
reading,  sabbath-keeping,  church-belonging  man  or  woman  was  held 
Wore  the  children  as  the  most  worthy  ambition.  They  saw  such  men 
and  women  looked  up  to  with  respect,  and  having  social  standing.  Besides 
^"Js,  there  was  a  practical  ideal.  In  every  community  were  men  who,  by 
industry  and  thrift  supplementing  native  sagacity  and  force,  had  acquired 
wealth.  They  lived  in  the  best  houses,  they  occupied  the  best  pews  in 
^ne  church,  they  served  the  parish  and  the  town  in  positions  of  trust  and 
nonor.  They  were  looked  up  to  by  all,  and  their  character  was  held  before 
u>eyoang  as  worthy  of  emulation. 
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In  almost  every  New  England  home  one  could  have  found  three  bool 
tho  books  were  scarce  —  books  which  in  a  way  typified  these  social  idea 
There  was  the  life  of  Payson,  the  mystic  young  preacher  of  Portland ;  t 
life  of  Henry  Martyn,  the  ardent  young  missionary ;  and,  side  by  si 
with  these,  in  later  times,  the  life  of  Amos  Lawrence,  the  Christian  nu 
chant. 

And  in  old  England,  too,  who  can  tell  to  what  extent  the  contn 
between  the  social  life  of  the  present  and  that  of  the  Restoration  peri< 
is  due  to  the  loyal  reverence  which  her  people  feel  toward  the  gracio 
woman  who  has  been,  not  only  the  mother  of  queens,  but  also  the  que 
of  mothers  ? 

Not  only  from  home  and  society  does  the  child  get  material  for  1 
ideals,  but  also  from  books.  While  Lincoln  lived,  men  marveled  th 
such  a  man  could  have  come  from  such  beginnings.  Such  breadth 
understanding,  such  loftiness  of  purposes,  such  singleness  of  aim,  su* 
rectitude,  such  tenderness,  such  patience,  such  charity  —  they  seemi 
effect  without  a  cause.  But  when,  in  after-years,  men  learned  that  t! 
companions  of  his  youth  had  not  been  only  the  rough  associates  of  t! 
frontier  life,  but  the  men  and  women  of  the  Bible,  Pilgrim^ s  Progre. 
Plutarch,  and  Shakespeare,  they  wondered  no  longer.  He  had  been  wal 
ing  with  the  world's  worthies,  and  they  had  made  him  great. 

So  our  boys  and  girls,  all  unknown  to  us,  often   all  unconsciously 
themselves,  are  admiring  the  characters  they  find  in  the  books  Ihey  rea 
and  are  fashioning  themselves  into  the  same  image. 

The  schools,  too,  are  doing  their  part.  Thru  the  literature  and  hi 
tory,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  within  the  reach  of  every  teachc 

Character  in  history,  character  in  literature,  illuminated  in  the  portray 
by  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  teacher,  glows  before  the  stude; 
and  kindles  within  him  a  responsive  emotion.  As  the  long  line  of  m< 
and  women  who  have  lived  and  wrought  and  suffered  moves  before  hii 
he  feels  nobler  impulses  stirring  within  him,  and  he  sees  himself  livir 
such  a  life ;  and  with  the  thoughts  and  the  impulses  the  work  of  tran 
formation  begins. 

Wherever  their  storv  has  been  told,  Leonidas  and  Horatius  have  stoc 
in  hours  of  peril,  "i*  the  imminent  deadly  breach."  They  have  con 
fighting  down  the  ages.  Such  men  never  die.  Rienzi  and  Garibal 
and  Emmet  are  not  dead.  Havelock  and  Gordon  and  Warren  live  i 
thousands  of  young  men  today,  who  have  caught  their  spirit  and  a 
being  transformed  into  their  likeness. 

The  men  of  Edinburgh  are  of  a  different  fiber  because  they  have  rea 
the  names  of  their  fathers  on  the  tablet  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Giles  con 
memorating  the  four  hundred  sons  of  Scotland  who  went  down  in  Xl 
Birkenhead  as  calmly  as  if  on  parade,  that  the  two  hundred  women  an 
children  might  be  saved. 
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And  I  fancy  the  young  men  of  Switzerland  have  wrought  them- 
selves into  a  different  type  because  the  lion  of  Lucerne  has  reminded 
them  of  the  loyal  heroism  of  the  Swiss  guard  at  the  Tuileries. 

This  is  Browning's  meaning  when  David  says  to  Saul :  "  Each  deed 
thou  hast  done  dies,  revives,  lives  again,  goes  to  work  in  the  world." 
This  is  the  crown  of  life  promised  to  all  those  who  are  faithful  unto  death. 

Who  can  tell  how  many  women  are  patiently  carrying  their  burdens 
of  domestic  suffering  because  of  the  unwearied,  unquenchable  love  of 
Jennie  Deans,  and  little  Nell,  and  Florence  Dombey? 

Just  here  light  is  thrown  on  the  most  effective  way  to  deal  with  biog- 
raphy in  school  work.  Modern  criticism  professes  to  respect  the  truth, 
and  would  have  no  glamour  thrown  over  the  characters  in  history;  there 
should  be  no  aureole  about  the  heads  of  the  saints.  But  is  there  not 
profoundest  significance  in  the  fact  that  every  year  millions  of  children 
come  to  believe  that  bells  are  ringing  and  flags  are  flying  in  honor  of  a 
man  of  whom  the  only  thing  they  know  is  that  he  never  told  a  lie  ? 

For  all  the  higher  purposes  in  the  education  of  the  young,  is  it  not 
better  for  them  to  be  told  of  Washington  the  True  than  of  Paul  Leicester 
Ford's  True  George  Washington  ? 

Here  is  the  most  hopeful  field  for  our  child  study.  To  ascertain  by 
syllabus  and  questionnaire  how  many  children  like  rag  dolls  better  than 
painted  ones,  and  how  many  are  afraid  in  the  dark,  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  efforts  of  a  university  and  of  doctors  of  philosophy ;  but  to  learn 
at  what  shrine  of  human  character  the  boys  and  girls  are  worshiping  in 
theLararium  of  their  own  souls,  what  Great  Stone  Face  is  silently  but 
resistlessly  transforming  them  into  its  own  likeness,  this  is  work  worthy 
of  a  teacher,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  nothing  else  is. 

The  teacher  does  this  work  by  what  he  teaches,  but  infinitely  more  by 
*hat  he  is.  "How  can  I  hear  what  you  say,"  wrote  Emerson,  "when 
what  you  are  is  continually  thundering  in  my  ears?" 

There  have  been  some  splendid  examples  of  teachers  thus  building 
themselves  into  the  character  of  their  pupils.  Last  year,  in  the  London 
^tf/A/V,  were  printed  these  words:  "It  will  be  told  in  after-days  how 
there  was  once  a  heaven-born  head-master,  by  name  Thomas  Arnold, 
*^  ruling  at  Rugby,  taught  the  boys  to  be  good  Christians,  true  gentle- 
"^cn,  and  be  merry,  mischievous  boys  still."  Men  have  wondered  at  the 
niarvelous  influence  of  Arnold  over  his  boys,  an  influence  reaching  on 
'lito  their  after-life,  so  that  the  Rugby  boys  were  distinguished  at  college 
^nd  beyond.  But  when  we  study  his  life  with  his  boys  at  Laleham,  as 
^^11  as  at  Rugby,  there  is  no  marvel.  When  we  see  him  sharing  their 
sports,  when  we  see  him  in  the  evening  at  work  in  the  midst  of  his  boys, 
^notating  his  Thucydides,  writing  his  Roman  History,  composing  his 
P^Diphlets  on  church  and  state  affairs,  we  see  that  the  boys  learned  from 
'^'ni  two  profound  lessons  which  they  carried  with  them  into  all  their 
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public  life — that  there  could  be  learning  without  pedantry,  and  religion 
without  cant. 

Similar  to  this  was  the  work  of  Mary  Lyon.  Steadily,  without  inter- 
ruption or  intermission,  she  held  before  the  girls  at  Mt.  Holyoke  the 
ideal  of  a  consecrated  Christian  womanhood.  To  this  end,  all  the  studies, 
all  the  exercises,  all  the  influences  were  made  to  contribute.  So  com- 
pletely did  the  ideal  of  her^own  life  become  the  ideal  of  their  lives  that 
most  of  the  girls  went  out  as  avowed  Christian  women.  Wherever  they 
went,  they  carried  this  spirit.  Wherever  they  taught,  they  set  up  a  new 
Mt.  Holyoke,  a  Christian  seminary.  Wherever  they  married,  they  set  up 
a  Christian  home.  And  so  powerfully  did  the  ideal  work  thru  the  sixty 
years  of  the  history  of  the  school  that  more  than  two  hundred  girls  have 
become  foreign  missionaries. 

And  what  Thomas  Arnold  and  Mary  Lyon  did,  thousands  of  teachers 
in  all  spheres  of  influence,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college,  are  doing 
today. 

We  hear  sometimes,  from  lips  of  ignorance,  a  charge  of  moral  failure 
against  the  public  schools.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the 
public-school  teachers  are  doing  more  to  help  in  forming  ideals  of  worthy 
lives  than  all  other  agencies  combined. 

This  too,  I  take  it,  is  the  exalted  mission  of  the  church  <  by  all  its 
services  and  all  its  ordinances,  by  all  its  orders  and  all  its  offices,  in  all  its 
individual  and  collective  life,  to  hold  before  the  world,  and  especially 
before  the  children  and  youth,  the  divine  life  as  the  ideal  life ;  that  life 
of  which  all  noble  and  virtuous  and  self-sacrificing  human  lives  are 
but  faint  reflections;  that  life  which  has  been  the  supreme  moral  force 
in  all  human  history  for  two  thousand  years.  The  ideal  of  that  life  has 
molded  the  character  of  the  world's  worthies,  and  prompted  their 
activities.  Thru  them  it  has  reclaimed  wildernesses,  civilized  savages, 
abolished  slavery,  sanctified  homes,  founded  schools,  built  hospitals,  digni- 
fied childhood  and  womanhood  and  manhood. 

It  has  been  the  impelling  force  in  all  great  lives.  It  made  Francis 
D'Assisi  devoted,  and  Savonarola  strong,  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  great. 
It  transformed  alike  Luther  and  Loyola.  It  sent  Xavier  to  the  far  East, 
and  Livingstone  to  the  Dark  Continent,  and  John  Howard  to  the  prisons 
of  Europe,  and  Clara  Barton  to  the  perishing  in  Armenia  and  Cuba;  and 
from  their  comfortable  homes  in  rural  England  it  brought  to  the  barren 
and  inhospitable  shores  of  the  new  world  the  men  and  women  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  institutions  we  are  trying  to  perpetuate. 

They  can  only  be  perpetuated  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  founded. 
The  same  qualities  of  character,  made  more  brilliant  by  added  cen- 
turies of  triumph,  must  be  wrought  into  the  ideal  of  the  generations  which 
will  inherit  the  twentieth-century  problems. 

The   physical   problems   give    us   no   solicitude.     Mathematics   and 
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mechanics  will  take  care  of  them  all.  We  can  build  docks  and  ships  and 
anals.  But  for  those  other  problems  which  concern  human  life  and 
human  happiness,  those  problems  whose  perplexing  factors  are  human 
interests  and  passions,  we  need  something  else.  Only  when  the  mighty 
forces  that  make  for  education — the  home,  St)ciety,  the  school,  and  the 
dnrch  —  unite  in  placing  on  the  noblest  and  most  conspicuous  pedestal 
in  the  gallery  of  human  virtues  the  divine  ideal  of  service,  to  the  end 
that  every  man  may  be  a  good  Samaritan,  and  every  woman  a  sister  of 
mercy,  will  these  problems  be  in  a  way  to  be  solved.  This  only  can 
purify  politics  at  home,  and  guide  to  wise  and  beneficent  issues  our  expand- 
ing politics  abroad  ;  this  only  can  allay  the  warring  passions  of  employers 
and  employed,  and  make  the  opulent  and  the  vagrant  co-operative ;  this 
only  can  sweeten  city  life  now  cursed  with  the  tenement  house,  the  sweat- 
shop, and  the  slum. 

The  thought  I  am  trying  to  present  is  not  merely  a  sentiment  born  of 
the  school  and  the  church :  it  is  emphasized  by  the  most  advanced  con- 
clusions of  modern  science. 

Looking  back  along  the  line  by  which  man  has  come  to  his  present 
estate,  biologists  tell  us  that  progress  has  always  been  conditioned  on 
conformity  to  environment.  As  physical  conditions  changed,  those  forms 
of  life  survived  which  changed  to  fit  them.  The  ever-changing  environ- 
ment demanded  more  and  more  complexity  of  structure,  more  and  more 
differentiation  of  function ;  and  so  advance  was  made  from  amoeba  up 
thru  worm  and  vertebrate  to  man,  always  by  the  inward  impulse  respond- 
ing to  the  outward  needs.  So  man  himself  has  grown ;  the  inward 
impulse  no  longer  a  blind,  unconscious  reaching  after  something  to  be 
physically  felt,  but  a  conscious  effort  to  adapt  himself  to  an  environment 
in  which  mind  was  supreme. 

As  the  centuries  have  come  and  gone,  the  social  environment  has 
become  more  and  more  complex,  demanding  ever  higher  mental  and 
Dioral  attributes.  An  ever-widening  hofizon  has  called  for  an  ever  keener 
and  more  far-sighted  vision  ;  an  ever-closening  contact  has  demanded  an 
ever-deepening  sympathy. 

But  the  law  of  evolution  contains  no  guarantee  of  universal  advance. 
Arrest,  retrogression,  disappearance  are  as  legitimate  and  as  frequent  as 
progress.  Every  step  in  the  ascent  of  man  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
descent  of  man.  Herein  we  see  the  possibility  of  our  failure  as  well  as  of 
oar  success. 

So  far  as  the  co-operative  forces  succeed  in  helping  any  child  or  youth 
lo  fashion  a  self-ideal  which  shall  fit  the  new  and  larger  and  more  inexo- 
rable social  demands,  so  far  have  we  fitted  him  to  survive,  and  we  have 
brought  into  a  little  clearer  vision  that  far-off  divine  event  to  which  the 
whole  creation  moves. 
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DISCUSSION 


S.  B.  Laird,  superintendent  of  schools,  Lansing,  Mich. —  Character-building  is  the 
objective  point  toward  which  all  earnest  school  work  tends.  There  are  several  elements 
which  enter  into  the  meaning  of  this  term.  The  first  one  we  will  notice  is  industry. 
Our  pupils  should  be  taught  not  to  look  down  upon  work,  but  rather  to  look  up  to  it. 
They  should  learn,  not  only  to  love  work,  but  also  to  regard  it  as  God's  greatest  blessing 
to  the  race,  the  agency  by  means  of  which  civilization  has  been  advanced.  This  industry 
should  be  controlled  by  method,  by  system,  so  that  the  truest  economy  will  be  practiced 
in  its  exercise.  Another  element  is  that  of  reverence.  There  should  be  a  reverence  for 
the  Creator  which  recognizes  the  responsibility  of  the  creature  and  cheerfully  pays  the 
homage  due.  There  should  also  be  found  in  his  thought  a  reverence  for  mankind,  which 
grows  out  o^the  relationship  of  brotherhood.  Reverence  for  self  is  also  essential,  whether 
regarded  physically,  mentally,  or  morally.  James  A.  Garfield,  whose  memory  in  this 
capital  city  must  be  regarded  as  precious,  once  said  in  effect :  "  There  is  one  person  whose 
good  opinion  I  care  more  for  than  for  that  of  all  others,  for  with  him  I  have  to  walk,  to 
eat,  to  sleep,  and  to  live  ;  and  that  person  is  myself."  Self-respect,  fully  understood  and 
rightly  applied,  is  a  powerful  lever  in  uplifting  human  nature.  Finally  there  must  be  a 
reverence  for  country,  for  its  history,  institutions,  and  laws.  Intelligent  patriotism  not  only 
loves  the  flag  and  the  principles  symbolized  by  it,  but  it  also  holds  theiife  true  to  all  the 
responsibilities  as  well  as  to  all  the  rights,  to  all  the  duties  as  well  as  to  all  the  privileges, 
of  citizenship.  It  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  problem  of  self-government  which  the 
United  States  is  trying  to  solve,  and  lends  to  that  solution  the  force  and  influence  of  a 
true  life.     Other  elements  might  be  mentioned,  but  the  above  must  sufHce. 

The  question  now  occurs  :  What  forces,  unseen,  or  at  least  unrecognized  at  their  full 
value,  tend  to  the  development  of  the  essential  elements  of  character  ?  We  answer : 
First,  the  personal  element,  or  the  unconscious  tuition  which  makes  itself  felt  thru  .the  eye, 
the  expression  of  face,  the  voice,  and  the  controlling  spirit  of  the  life.  Undoubtedly, 
each  of  us  can  recall  some  teacher  whose  influence  for  good  in  our  lives  has  been  a  known 
and  positive  quantity  ever  since  we  left  the  halls  of  learning  as  pupils.  I  desire  to  pay  a 
brief  tribute  to  one  of  Michigan's  noblest  sons,  Joseph  Estabrook,  who  for  a  half  century 
inspired  his  pupils  to  desire  to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  life,  and  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  in  places  of  trust  and  honor  in  our  state  recall  his  noble  service  and  declare 
his  memory  blessed.  Tho  dead  he  lives  in  hundreds  of  lives,  made  stronger  and  purer 
by  his  example  and  unconscious  influence.  Other  silent  forces  which  are  contributing 
much  to  character-building  in  the  school  are  casts,  pictures,  and  music.  We  are  just  dis- 
covering the  value  of  these  agents,  and  we  predict  that  in  the  coming  decades  the  teachers 
who  desire  to  build  into  the  lives  of  pupils  the  grandest  specimens  of  serviceable  characters 
will  find  much  aid  from  these  sources.  The  potent  but  unseen  power  resident  in  good 
literature  constitutes  another  source  of  help  in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  The  good 
book,  containing  just  the  lesson  needed  for  boys  or  girls,  can  often  be  placed  in  their  hands 
and  be  left  to  speak  to  their  lives  in  tones  both  strong  and  convincing.  The  results  sought 
for  demand  for  their  realization  the  combined  efforts  of  the  home  and  the  school.  The 
words,  "  When  the  heart  of  the  home  is  in  league  with  the  brain  of  the  school,  it  is  well 
for  the  child,"  find  their  assent  in  our  experience. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  far  upon  the  phase  of  life  known  as  good  character,  and  we  wish 
that  none  other  existed.  We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact,  however,  that,  despite  the  infla- 
ences  of  both  seen  and  unseen  agencies,  evil  characters  are  found  in  the  schoolrooms, 
contaminating  the  good  and  weakening  the  power  of  the  best  teaching.  What  forces 
thus  combine  to  disappoint  our  hopes  and  sadden  our  spirits  ?  We  answer :  The  cigarette, 
the  influences  of  the  street  school,  obscene  literature  and  pictures.     Impurity  of  thoaght» 
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leading  to  impurity  of  action,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  subtle  foes  which  we  have  to 
encounter.  The  question,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? "  finds  a  place  in  our 
thoughts  very  often.  We  may  well  voice  the  prayer  of  Horace  Mann,  who,  just  before 
detoting  his  life  to  the  school  system  of  Massachusetts,  which  he  desired  to  lift  to  a  much 
higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  power,  poured  out  his  soul's  desire  in  the  following  words : 
'*God  grant  me  annihilation  of  selfishness,  a  mind  of  wisdom,  and  a  heart  of  benevolence." 


THE  J  RAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


BY   JAMES    E.    RUSSELL,    DEAN    OF   TEACHERS     COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY,     NEW    YORK 

The  striking  characteristic  of  American  education  is  the  fact  that  each 
school—  better  said,  perhaps,  each  school  board  —  is  the  measure  of  all 
things  educational.  And  nowhere  is  this  sophistic  doctrine  more  apparent 
than  in  the  secondary  realm.  What  constitutes  a  secondary  school,  even 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  secondary  education  itself,  are  debatable 
questions.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  largely  due  to  the  radically  differ- 
ent tendencies  in  the  development  of  our  educational  system.  Part  of  it 
has  come  down  from  above  in  response  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
needs  of  colonial  life ;  part  of  it  has  grown  up  from  below  to  meet  the 
demands  of  an  ambitious  people  determined  to  win  its  way  in  the  world. 
These  two  forces — one  of  them  essentially  aristocratic,  the  other  essentially 
demoCTatic — meet  in  the  secondary  school.  The  conflict  that  results 
naturally  makes  extra- hazardous  any  attempt  to  apply  general  principles 
derived  exclusively  from  experience  either  in  elementary  or  higher  educa- 
tion. Dictatorial  college  faculties  too  frequently  join  hands  with  igno- 
^t  demagogs  in  promoting  evil  in  place  of  good.  The  secondary  school 
is  not  merely  the  first  four  grades  of  the  college  course,  nor  yet  is  it  the 
last  four  classes  of  the  elementary  school ;  it  is  at  once  both  of  these  and 
neither.  The  training  of  the  adolescent  mind  presents  problems  unknown 
in  the  primary  school ;  with  the  psychological  new  birth  another  mode  of 
education  becomes  imperative.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college  do  not  exhaust  the  demands 
^f  life.  The  college  and  university  can  never  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  higher 
education.  The  peculiar  function  of  the  secondary  school  is  the  selection 
*Dd  training  of  leaders  for  intelligent  service  in  academic,  professional, 
and  industrial  life.  In  no  educational  work  can  there  be  greater  need  of 
teachers  fully  alive  to  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  them ;  nowhere 
^  there  be  greater  need  of  teachers  fitted  by  nature  and  training  to 
discharge  their  duties  aright. 

his  only  in  these  latter  days  that  any  question  has  arisen  concerning 
t^e  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  So  long 
*s  the  only  secondary  school  of  consequence  was  the  academy  or  college- 
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preparatory  school,  so  long  the  only  teacher  worth  considering  was  the 
college  graduate.  He  who  would  successfully  fit  boys  for  college  must 
himself  know  by  experience  what  the  colleges  demand.  Moreover,  in 
those  days  what  the  colleges  demanded  was  chiefly  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
it  would  have  been  idle  for  any  man  to  have  set  himself  up  as  a  teacher 
of  the  classical  languages  who  had  not  enjoyed  the  classical  training. 
But  with  the  growth  of  the  curriculum,  and  especially  since  the  rise  of  the 
high  school  has  introduced  variety,  not  only  in  the  subjects  of  instruction, 
but  in  the  purposes  of  secondary  education  as  well,  the  former  source  of 
supply  of  teachers  has  proved  inadequate.  It  may  as  well  be  acknowl- 
edged first  as  last  that  the  college  graduate  of  the  last  generation  could 
claim  no  considerable  superiority  over  his  non -collegiate  competitor  in 
respect  either  to  special  knowledge  or  skill  in  teaching  many  subjects  of 
the  secondary  course.  In  fact,  only  in  the  classical  languages  has  he 
stood  unrivaled.  In  the  modern  languages,  English,  histjpry,  mathematics, 
and  the  natural  sciences  he  has  often  found  his  equal.  Frequently  the 
knowledge  of  the  specialist,  or  the  professional  skill  of  the  normal-school 
graduate,  has  been  preferred  to  the  so-called  "general  culture"  of  the 
collegian  who  has  sauntered  thru  the  mazes  of  an  "elective  course"  with 
no  suspicion  of  sound  scholarship  attaching  to  him.  Unquestionably  the 
lack  of  special  knowledge  and  of  pedagogical  interests  in  the  average 
college  graduate  has  had  great  weight  in  promoting  the  popular  tendency 
to  discredit  a  liberal  education  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  work  in  the 
secondary  schools.  We  may  deprecate  the  situation  as  we  will,  it  is  a 
fact,  nevertheless,  that  the  college- trained  teacher  has  but  slight  advan- 
tage in  gaining  admission  to  the  secondary  school. 

One  other  fact  is  worth  consideration.  It  is  becoming  year  by  year 
more  difficult  for  college  graduates  to  find  employment  in  the  schools  at 
a  living  wage.  Granted  that  the  number  of  positions  annually  falling 
vacant  is  relatively  stationary,  and  that  the  number  of  applicants  is  rela- 
tively increasing,  but  one  result  can  be  expected.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  forces  salaries  down.  And  in  the  majority  of  secondary  schools 
in  this  country  today  no  pecuniary  inducement  is  offered  the  intending 
teacher  to  take  a  college  course.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  — 
uncertain  tenure  of  office,  political  favoritism,  and  the  like  —  why  the 
average  teacher  should  invest  in  the  least  possible  amount  of  paying 
capital.  Indeed,  so  lightly  is  the  higher  education  regarded  that  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  average  teacher  who  must  depend  on  the  average 
salary  can  afford  to  spend  the  time  and  money  necessary  in  acquiring  the 
college  degree.  If  this  be  true,  or  anywhere  near  the  truth,  then  second- 
ary education  in  America  is  in  desperate  straits. 

The  educational  welfare  of  the  country  obviously  demands  that  public 
opinion  recognize  a  higher  standard  of  professional  merit.  Public 
opinion,  however,  is  a  shrewd  judge  of  merit  of  any  kind.     With  respect 
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to  teachers  as  in  other  matters,  Lincoln's  aphorism  is  true :  "  You  can 
fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  people  alf  of  the 
time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time."  The  college 
graduate  has  been  carefully  weighed  these  many  years  past,  and  too  fre- 
quently be  has  been  found  wanting.  The  specialist  and  the  normal- 
sdiool  graduate  have  also  been  tested,  and  the  popular  verdict  is  that 
they,  too,  are  poor  craftsmen.  But  with  nothing  better  in  sight,  and  with 
no  recognized  standard  of  professional  fitness,  the  school  board  and  the 
wige  ii  offers  have  come  to  be  the  controlling  power.  Moreover,  it  is 
evident,  I  think,  that  this  condition  of  affairs  cannot  be  materially  changed 
so  long  as  the  chief  factors  in  the  problem  remain  the  same.  Our  only 
hope  lies  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  factor  more  powerful  than  any  now 
eiisting — the  professionally  trained  teacher  specially  fitted  for  secondary 
work. 

It  may  be  argued  that,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  a  college  education 
even  nov  tends  to  exclude  the  best  material  from  the  majority  of  schools, 
no  further  expense  can  reasonably  be  expected  by  way  of  special  prepara- 
tion. While  I  acknowledge  the  strength  of  the  argument  and  fully 
redizetbat  ultimately  professional  standards  must  conform  to  economic 
Uwj,  Imusl  still  insist  that  a  distinctly  good  thing  appeals  powerfully 
to  the  common-sense  of  the  American  people.  And  if  the  American 
people  see  that  a  thing  is  worth  having,  they  know  how  to  pay  for  it 
tithoui  grumbling.  The  better  class  of  secondary  schools  the  country 
O'er  pays  fair  salaries  and  insists  on  getting  the  ablest  teachers.  The 
trj-  [act  that  competition  for  these  positions  is  so  disagreeably  keen  is 
the  surest  guarantee  of  a  better  system  of  training  teachers  for  secondary 
schools.  An  annually  increasing  number  of  college  graduates  learn  froni 
tipcrience  that  the  best  preparation  they  can  make  is  none  too  good  for 
the  places  they  desire  to  fill.  They  cannot  afford  to  compete,  other 
■tings  being  equal,  with  those  whose  preparation  has  been  less  expensive 
than  theirs;  the  only  hope  of  the  ambitious  collegian  is  to  put  himself 
distinctly  above  bis  competitors  in  his  chosen  field.  He  must  do  as  the 
'xuiness-man  does  under  analogous  circumstances  —  increase  his  capital 
ud  make  ready  for  a  bigger  business.  This  is  the  opportunity  of  the 
litparttncnts  of  pedagogy  and  of  the  teachers'  colleges.  It  is  precisely 
■his  condition  of  affairs  which  makes  possible  for  the  first  time  in  America 
>  serious  consideration  of  ideal  methods  of  training  teachers  for  secondary 
idools. 

Sul  what  is  the  ideal  preparation  for  such  teachers  ?  First  let  me 
P'enjise  that  the  only  method  for  us  is  to  build  on  what  we  have,  meet 
""demands  of  the  times,  while  aiming  at  something  better.  Present 
wnditions  seem  to  me  to  indicate  four  qualities  pre-eminently  desired  in 
"t  teacher:  (i)  general  knowledge,  (a)  professional  knowledge,  (3) 
^'ttial  knowledge,  and  {4)  skill  in  teaching.    The  inability  of  the  average 
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teacher  to  present  these  four  qualities  in  due  proportion  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  prevailing  chaos  in  secondary  education. 

1.  General  knowledge,  —  Four  years  ago  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
reported  to  this  department  that  "  the  degree  of  scholarship  required  for 
secondary  teachers  is,  by  common  consent,  fixed  at  a  collegiate  education. 
No  one — with  rare  exceptions — should  be  employed  to  teach  in  a  high 
school  who  has  not  this  fundamental  preparation.''  Such  a  qualification 
seems  reasonable  enough.  The  liberal  culture  implied  in  four  years  of 
training  in  advance  of  the  grades  to  be  taught  is  surely  not  too  much  to 
require  from  every  applicant  for  secondary  teaching.  The  fact  that  the 
secondary  teacher  is  to  some  degree  a  specialist,  that  he  knows  his  subject 
and  exercises  considerable  ingenuity  in  satisfying  the  requirements  of 
college  entrance  or  some  examining  board,  is  no  indication  that  he  has  a 
world-view  of  sufficient  breadth  to  justify  him  in  attempting  the  training 
of  youth,  or  an  understanding  of  related  studies  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  teach  his  own  subject  in  a  scientific  manner.  The  inspiring  influence 
that  comes  from  well-developed  manhood  or  womanhood  taught  to  view 
the  subject-matter  of  secondary  education  in  a  comparative  manner, 
trained  to  see  the  relationships  everywhere  existing  in  the  various 
spheres  of  knowledge — yes,  the  unity  pervading  all  knowledge — is  aD 
influence  that  the  secondary  school  can  ill  afford  to  neglect. 

2.  Professional  knowledge.  —  It  is  equally  important  that  the  secondary 
teacher  be  able  to  view  his  own  subject  and  the  entire  course  of  instruction 
in  its  relations  to  the  child,  and  to  society  of  which  the  child  is  a  part. 
A  teacher  may  be  able  to  teach  his  subject  never  so  well,  may  even  have 
the  reputation  of  being  a  distinguished  educator,  yet  his  life  long  be  a 
teacher  of  Latin,  or  physics,  or  history,  rather  than  a  teacher  of  children. 
The  true  educator  must  know  the  nature  of  mind ;  he  must  understand 
the  process  of  learning,  the  formation  of  ideals,  the  development  of  will, 
and  the  growth  of  character.  The  secondary  teacher  needs  particularly 
to  know  the  psychology  of  the  adolescent  period  —  that  stormy  period  in 
which  the  individual  first  becomes  self-conscious  and  struggles  to  express 
his  own  personality.  But  more  than  man  as  an  individual  the  teacher 
needs  to  know  the  nature  of  man  as  a  social  being.  No  knowledge,  I 
believe,  is  of  more  worth  to  the  secondary  teacher  than  the  knowledge  of 
what  standards  of  culture  have  prevailed  in  the  past  or  now  exist  among 
various  peoples,  their  ideals  of  life  and  their  methods  of  training  the 
young  to  assume  the  duties  of  life.  Such  study  of  the  history  of  edu- 
cation is  more  than  a  study  of  scholastic  institutions,  of  didactic  precepts, 
or  the  theories  of  educationists;  it  is  Kultur-Geschichtey  with  special  refer- 
ence to  educational  needs  and  educational  problems.  It  gives  that 
unifying  view  of  our  professional  work  without  which  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
a  science  or  a  system  of  education;  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  only 
philosophy  of  education  which  is  worth  teaching.     Under  professonial 
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owledge  I  should  also  include  such  information  as  can  be  gained  from 
tudy  of  school  economy,  school  hygiene,  and  the  organization,  super- 
ion,  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems  at  home  and 
road.  Some  of  this  technical  knowledge  is  indispensable  for  all 
xrhers ;  all  that  can  be  gained  is  not  too  much  for  those  who  will  become 
ders  in  the  field.  But  the  least  professional  knowledge  that  should  be 
emed  acceptable  is  an  appreciation  of  the  physical  conditions  essential 
success  in  school  work,  and  a  thoro  understanding  of  psychology  and 
applications  in  teaching,  of  the  history  of  education  from  the  cultural 
indpoint,  and  of  the  philosophic  principles  that  determine  all  educa- 

3.  Special  knowledge. — The  strongest  argument  that  can  be  urged 
ainst  the  average  college  graduate  is  that  he  has  nothing  to  teach, 
le  argument  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the  normal-school 
aduate,  however  well  he  may  be  equipped  on  the  professional  side, 
either  liberal  culture  nor  technical  skill  can  at  all  replace  that  solid  sub- 
ratum  of  genuine  scholarship  on  which  all  true  secondary  education 
sts.  A  teacher  with  nothing  to  teach  is  an  anomaly  that  needs  no 
iplanation.  And  I  count  that  knowledge  next  to  nothing  which  must 
.'  bolstered  up  by  midnight  study  to  hide  its  defects  from  a  high-school 
ass.  No  one  who  knows  the  scope,  purpose,  and  methods  of  collegiate 
istruction,  no  one  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  normal  school,  will 
osit  for  a  moment  that  such  training  necessarily  gives  any  remarkable 
egrec  of  special  knowledge.  I  say  this  without  any  disrespect  either  to 
le  college  or  the  normal  school ;  it  is  not  the  first  and  foremost  duty  of 
ither  of  these  institutions  to  turn  out  critical  scholars  or  specialists  in 
)iDe  small  field.  But  special  scholarship,  I  maintain,  is  an  absolute 
cccssity  in  the  qualifications  for  secondary  teaching.  Without  it  the 
^er  becomes  a  slave  to  manuals  and  text-books :  his  work  degenerates 
Qto  formal  routine,  with  no  life,  no  spirit,  no  educative  power,  because  he 
news  no  better  way ;  the  victims  of  his  ignorance  rise  up  to  call  him 
Dything  but  blessed,  and  take  their  revenge  as  citizens  in  ignoring  alto- 
[cthcr  professional  knowledge  in  the  conduct  of  public-school  affairs — 
«cause  they,  too,  know  no  better  way.  Now  as  never  before,  I  believe, 
lo  we  need  to  emphasize  the  possession  of  special  scholarship  as  an 
^ntial  prerequisite  to  secondary  teaching.  Only  the  other  day  I 
corned  that  a  principal  of  a  secondary  school  in  my  own  state  is  under- 
aking  the  teaching  of  Latin  after  a  six-weeks*  preparation  in  a  summer 
chool.  What  a  travesty  on  classical  instruction  !  It  would  seem  that  no 
'gument  were  necessary  to  convince  a  Yankee  that  there  is  virtue  in 
«rfcct  tools ;  but  somehow  the  idea  is  abroad  that  the  perfect  tool  is  the 
crfcct  text-book.  Now  is  an  opportune  time  to  convince  the  American 
eoplethat  it  is  "the  man  behind  the  gun,"  rather  than  the  gun  itself, 
bich  counts. 
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4.  Technical  skill.  —  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  quality  is  more  earDCStl 
desired  in  the  teacher,  or  more  persistently  sought  for,  than  the  technic 
ability  to  teach.  The  first  question  asked  of  an  applicant  is  not,  "Hj 
he  had  a  liberal  education  ?"  or,  "What  is  his  professional  knowledge? 
or,  "Has  he  anything  to  teach?"  but  this:  "Can  he  teach?"  Tl 
popular  mind  fails  to  recognize  the  interdependence  of  these  qualitie 
and,  failing  in  this,  it  bases  judgment  of  a  teacher's  ability  on  the  reb 
tively  nonessential.  Ability  to  maintain  order  in  the  class-room,  to  g( 
work  out  of  his  pupils,  to  satisfy  casual  supervisors  and  examiners,  t 
keep  fine  records,  and  to  mystify  parents — this  too  frequently  passes  f( 
ability  to  teach.  How  seldom,  indeed,  is  a  teacher  tested  by  his  abilil 
to  get  something  into  his  pupils,  by  his  ability  to  impart  his  knowled^ 
in  a  way  that  shall  broaden  their  horizons,  extend  their  interest 
strengthen  their  characters,  and  rouse  within  them  the  desire  to  lead 
pure,  noble,  unselfish  life!  School-keeping  is  not  necessarily  schoo 
teaching.  The  technical  ability  to  teach  includes  both.  The  art  ( 
teaching  is  mimicry,  a  dangerous  gift,  unless  it  is  founded  on  th 
science  of  teaching,  which  takes  account  of  the  end  and  means  of  ednct 
tion  and  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  taught.  School-keeping  ma 
be  practically  the  same  for  all  classes  of  pupils,  but  true  teaching  mu! 
always  vary  with  surrounding  conditions  and  the  ends  to  be  attainec 
Graduates  of  colleges  and  normal  schools  alike  must  fail  in  technia 
skill,  if  they  teach  as  they  have  been  taught.  The  work  of  the  sec 
ondary  school  is  unique.  It  requires  an  arrangement  and  presents 
tion  of  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  in  a  way  unknown  in  elementar 
education  and  unheeded  in  most  college  teaching ;  it  requires  tact,  judg 
ment,  and  disciplinary  powers  peculiar  to  the  management  of  youtl 
Herein  is  the  need  of  that  technical  skill  which  is  not,  as  has  been  wd 
said,  "a  part  of  the  natural  equipment  of  every  educated  person." 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  secondary  education  discloses  that  these  fbu 
essential  qualifications  of  the  secondary  teacher  are  everywhere  rccog 
nized  in  practice.  The  difficulty  is  that  few  teachers  unite  them  in  do 
proportion.  The  thoroly  trained  teacher,  trained  by  study  and  testw 
by  experience,  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment,  or  holding  bi 
place  once  he  finds  it.  Those  who  have  positions  to  fill  are  eagcri; 
scanning  the  professional  horizon,  and  are  thankful  for  some  refreshini 
sign,  even  tho  it  is  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand.  The  function  of  th 
teachers*  college  and  the  university  department  of  pedagogy  is  to  cstat 
lish  a  better  code  of  professional  signs  and  to  insure  more  perfect  rcali 
zation  of  professional  promise. 

The  experience  of  Germany  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondar 
schools  is  deserving  of  careful  study.  Not,  however,  because  the  Germ* 
system  is  perfect  or  directly  applicable  to  American  conditions — I  hai 
grave  doubts  whether  Germany  has  much  to  offer  us  by  way  of  dir» 
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x>otribution — but  because  Germany  has  developed,  during  the  present 
entury,  a  magnificently  trained  body  of  secondary  teachers,  despite  hin- 
Irances  much  more  perplexing  than  those  now  confronting  us.  The 
esson  from  German  experience  is  that  to  liberal  culture  you  must  add 
pedal  'scholarship,  and  to  special  scholarship  professional  knowledge, 
Jid  to  professional  knowledge  technical*  skill ;  these  four — no  one  of 
rhicb  may  be  neglected. 

The  intending  teacher  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Germany  must  first 
»f  all  be  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  secondary  school  having  a  nine- 
cars*  course  of  study  strictly  prescribed  in  every  detail.  At  the  end  of 
his  period — say,  when  the  student  is  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age 
ind  ranks  with  our  college  juniors — the  university  course  is  begun. 
During  the  next  four  or  five  years  there  is  unrestricted  freedom  of  choice 
n  life  and  study.  The  student,  on  coming  up  to  the  university,  knows 
full  well  what  profession  he  is  to  follow ;  and  the  intending  teacher  has 
bb  specialties  already  in  mind.  In  general,  the  greater  part  of  his  work 
is  directed  to  those  subjects  which  he  expects  to  teach,  or,  better,  to  those 
subjects  in  which  he  will  later  be  examined. 

The  state  examination  is  the  sole  test  of  a  candidate's  preparation  for 
any  professional  career.  Neither  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  nor 
any  other  scholarly  distpiction  can  exempt  him  from  the  necessity  of 
proving  himself  before  a  state  board  of  examiners. 

The  aim  of  the  state  examination  is  to  test  (i)  the  applicant's  pro- 
ficiency in  pedagogy  and  philosophy,  including  psychology,  logic,  and 
ethics;  (2)  his  familiarity  with  the  German  language  and  literature;  (3) 
bis  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  his  religion,  and  (4)  his  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  which  he  expects  to  teach.  In  all  these  lines,  possibly 
excepting  religion,  he  will  have  had  special  training  under  university  pro- 
fessors. In  philosophy  and  pedagogy,  in  German  and  in  religion,  the 
requirements  are  of  a  general  nature,  intended  to  disclose  the  applicant's 
breadth  of  training  and  the  nature  of  his  religious  faith  ;  it  is  the  fourth 
requirement  that  constitutes  the  crux  of  the  examination  —  viz.,  special 
knowledge. 

The  subjects  which  are  taught  in  the  higher  schools  —  therefore  those 
in  which  state  examinations  may  be  taken  —  are  classed  in  two  general 
^oups:  the  language-history  group  and  the  science-mathematics  group. 
The  former  includes  German,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  English,  and  his- 
tory; the  latter  includes  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry  and  mineralogy, 
botany  and  zoology  ;  geography  may  be  classed  in  either  group.  Of  the 
four  subjects  in  which  every  teacher  is  examined,  the  first  two  are  known 
^  majors  (Hauptfdcher)  —  those  which  he  prefers  to  teach  ;  the  other  two 
*fe  minors  (Nebenfdcher), 

The  university  student  who  looks  forward  to  teaching  as  a  profession 
^ly  selects  the  combination  of  subjects  which  he  prefers  to  teach,  or 
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which  is  likely  to  bring  most  rapid  promotion.  To  these  subjects  \a 
gives  his  main  attention  for  three  to  five  years  during  his  universit) 
course. 

The  examination  is  both  oral  and  written.  The  written  test  comej 
first,  and  consists  in  the  writing  of  elaborate  essays  on  themes  assignee 
by  the  commission.  One  thieme  is  on  some  topic  in  philosophy  or  pcda* 
gogy,  and  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  phila 
sophical.  basis  of  pedagogy  and  didactics,  and  of  the  development  oi 
educational  thought  since  the  sixteenth  century.  The  candidate  mustalsc 
write  essays  on  themes  selected  from  each  of  his  major  subjects.  When 
one  essay  will  include  both  major  subjects,  the  two  may  be  combined,  as 
frequently  happens  in  classical  and  modern  philology,  physics  and  mathe* 
mathics,  history  and  geography,  etc.  If  the  applicant  has  published 
something  of  note,  as,  for  instance,  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  doctoi 
of  philosophy,  it  may  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  one  of  the  essays. 
Six  weeks  are  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  each  essay,  and  the  commis- 
sion is  empowered  to  grant  an  extension  of  six  weeks — making  twelve 
weeks  in  all,  if  necessary,  on  the  subject. 

The  oral  examination  is  intended  to  test  the  general  culture  of  the 
candidate,  and  his  ready  command  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy,  and  to 
ascertain  his  fitness  to  teach  his  chosen  subjects  in  a  higher  school.  The 
examination  in  each  subject  is  conducted  by  a  specially  appointed  exam 
iner,  in  the  presence  of  other  members  of  the  commission.  Thus  it  wiP 
be  seen  that  the  examination  requires  the  better  part  of  a  year,  and  is 
as  searching  as  can  be  devised  in  a  country  where  teachers  are  all  too 
plentiful. 

The  intending  teacher,  even  with  his  certificate  in  his  hand,  has  yet 
other  gauntlets  to  run.  The  certificate  of  itself  confers  no  right  to  teafch. 
Something  more  than  general  culture  and  minute  scholarship  is  required. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  Germany  owes  more  to  the  pedagogical  training  of 
her  teachers  than  to  any  other  factor  in  their  preparation.  It  is  the  pro- 
fessional spirit,  which  every  German  teacher  feels,  that  differentiates  him 
from  his  species  in  other  countries,  and  this  spirit  is  the  result  chiefly  of 
his  pedagogical  training. 

Much  of  the  professional  training  of  the  German  teacher  is  given  in 
the  universities.  Courses  in  philosophy,  ethics,  logic,  and  psychologyi 
and  in  the  history  and  principles  of  education,  are  everywhere  given. 
But  with  all  the  general  preparation  that  he  can  make,  the  intending 
teacher  must  spend  one  full  year  in  a  teachers*  seminar,  where  he  is 
trained  in  the  special  methods  of  presenting  the  subjects  in  which  he  is 
officially  declared  to  be  proficient,  in  teaching  under  guidance,  and  in 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  practical  workings  of  a  secondary  school 
Systematic  study  of  practical  pedagogics  and  school  economy  is  also 
required  thruout  the  year. 
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veo  with  this  preparation  the  candidate  may  not  begin  his  life- 
.nother  year  of  trial  is  required  in  Prussia,  during  which  there 
at  practice  in  teaching  in  a  public  school,  under  the  criticism  of 
:achers  designated  for  that  purpose.  Thus  at  the  end  of  sixteen 
Qtinuous  preparation  —  nine  in  a  secondary  school,  four  in  the 
,',  one  in  examination,  and  two  in  practical  training  —  the  suc- 
indidate  may  enroll  his  name  on  the  official  lists  and  await  his 

permanent  appointment.  There  ought  to  be  no  doubt  of  his 
ions. 

n  Ameritra  few  states  malce  any  specific  requirements  of  higfa- 
achers  over  and  above  what  is  required  of  teachers  in  the  grades. 
It  is  that  the  weaker  schools  are  filled  with  teachers  inadequately 
3r  their  work.  It  is  probably  true,  however,  that  such  schools 
cy  pay  for.  Economic  conditions,  as  1  have  already  indicated, 
■ermit  the  best  teachers  to  enter  these  schools.  And,  on  the 
id,  the  unseemly  scramble  for  places  in  the  better  grade  of  schools 
provoke  unprofessional  conduct  and  to  place  even  the  thoroly 
I  teachers  at  the  mercy  of  partisan  school  boards.  Fortunately 
ency  is  held  in  check  by  the  good  sense  of  many  patrons  of  our 
y  schools,  and  by  the  good  offices  of  far-sighted  superintendents 
cipals  of  schools.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  it  is  not 
)f  state  regulations,  but  in  spite  of  them,  that  secondary  educa- 
Lmerica  is  upheld  in  its  integrity. 

not  of  those  who  believe  that  legislation  is  the  only  remedy,  or 
emedy,  for  existing  evils  —  social  or  educational.  In  face  of  the 
g  economic  conditions,  and  with  the  present  supply  of  second- 
lers,  it  is  useless  to  urge  the  enactment  of  laws  requiring  a 
andard  of  academic  or  professional  qualifications.  Change  the 
:  conditions,  or  improve  the  quality  of  professional  preparation, 
lieve  legislation  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  be  found 
:r  unnecessary.  Nor  do  I  see  that  the  economic  conditions  affect- 
idary  teachers  can  be  materially  changed  until  the  public  comes 
liie  that  we  have  laborers  worthy  of  a  better  hire.  In  a  word, 
len  of   improving  the  condition   of   the  secondary  teacher   in 

rests  j)rimarily  upon  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America. 

is  the  task  which  the  departments  of  pedagogy  and  the  teachers' 
must  assume. 

is  it  being  done  ?  First  of  all  it  must  be  remarked  that  by  far 
r  number  of  colleges  giving  courses  in  education  seem  to  con- 
■  work  in  its  non- professional  aspect.  The  science  and  art  of 
1  are  regarded  as  subjects  for  research  and  investigation,  or  as 

liberal  culture  akin  to  history  and  political  science.  Such  work 
ace,  but  unsupported  it  plays  no  very  important  rSle  in  training 
for  secondary  schools. 
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I  find  that  the  institutions  giving  professional  courses  in  education  for 
intending  teachers  in  secondary  schools  are  in  general  agreement  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  altho  few  of  them  are  able  to  realize  their  ideals. 
The  diploma,  or  teacher's  certificate,  which  is  granted  on  the  completion 
of  a  prescribed  course  in  the  best  colleges  requires  as  a  rule  the  bachelor's 
degree,  and  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
education,  and  in  psychology  and  its  applications  in  teaching.  California 
and  Nebraska  seem  to  lead  the  way  in  requiring  that  candidates  for  the 
teacher*s  certificate  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  bachelor's  degree  must 
observe  the  following  conditions : 

a)  Special  knowledge, —  The  completion  of  work,  amounting  normally  to  twenty 
hours  a  week  for  one  half-year,  in  the  subject  or  group  of  closely  allied  subjects  that  the 
candidate  intends  to  teach. 

b)  Professional  knowledge. —  The  completion  of  work  in  pedagogy,  amounting  to 
twelve  hours  a  week  for  one  half-year.  Four  hours  for  one  half-year  may  be  taken  ii 
psychology  or  in  a  special  "  teachers*  course  "  in  some  other  department. 

c)  General  knowledge. —  Courses  sufficient  to  represent  (with  the  inclusion  of  special 
studies)  four  groups  from  the  following  list :  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  Englisli, 
foreign  languages,  history,  philosophy.  The  requirement  is  intended  to  secure,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  breadth  of  culture  and  sympathy  with  the  various  lines  of  high-school 
work. 

(A  **  group,**  as  I  understand  it,  is  about  twenty  hours  for  one  half- 
year.) 

The  chief  defect  in  the  California  plan  is  that  it  provides  for  no 
systematic  practice  in  teaching  under  criticism.  There  is  provision,  I 
understand,  for  observation  of  high -school  teaching  under  the  guidance 
of  university  instructors,  but  the  need  of  actual  practice  in  teaching  is  felt 
in  the  universities  of  California,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin,  where 
plans  are  being  perfected  for  such  work  in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  some  excellent  object-lessons  in  the 
art  of  teaching  can  be  seen.  Properly  qualified  students  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity are  enabled  to  teach  half  time  in  the  public  schools  of  Providence, 
for  which  they  receive  half  pay;  meanwhile  they  carry  on  graduate  study 
in  the  university.  In  Harvard  University,  Professor  Hanus  informs  me, 
"through  arrangements  made  with  the  neighboring  cities  of  Newton, 
Medford,  Everett,  and  Brookline,  students  have  special  opportunities  to 
teach  for  practice,  under  direction.  Each  student  is  required  to  teach  not 
less  than  two,  nor  more  than  six,  periods  per  week  for  half  the  school 
year  in  some  one  subject."  In  explanation  Professor  Hanus  remarks:  **I 
do  not  believe  in  playing  at  teaching." 

An  interesting  experiment  is  also  being  tried  in  Brookline,  Mass.| 
where  Superintendent  Button  is  doing  the  work  of  the  German  Gymnaskl- 
SemtNar.  He  admits  to  his  seminar  only  qualified  college  graduates. 
These  students  he  meets  in  conference  occasionally  while  they  arc  sys- 
tematically observing  and  teaching  in  his  schools. 
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These  indications  all  point  one  way.  The  outline  of  the  future  pro- 
fessional school  for  secondary  teachers  can  readily  be  discerned,  I  think, 
in  the  composite  of  existing  schools.  Such  a  school  will  grant  diplomas 
or  degrees  to  qualified  candidates,  but  not  a  blanket  certificate  that  certi- 
6cs  to  the  fitness  of  the  holder  to  teach  anything  anywhere  he  gets  the 
dance.  The  intending  teacher  in  secondary  schools  must  earn  his  right 
to  teach  each  subject  in  which  he  wishes  a  diploma,  in  addition  to  the 
right  to  teach  at  all.  The  lowest  requirements  which  we  can  consistently 
make  for  such  a  diploma  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  candidate  must  be  a  college  graduate,  at  least  when  he  receives 
the  diploma,  if  not  when  entering  upon  the  course. 

2.  He  must  satisfactorily  complete  courses  in  {a)  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, {B)  the  philosophy  of  education,  (c)  psychology  and  its  applications 
in  teaching,  and  (//)  school  economy,  especially  school  hygiene — an 
allotment,  say,  of  eight  hours  a  week  thruout  one  year. 

3.  As  evidence  of  the  special  knowledge  required  in  each  subject  in 
which  a  diploma  is  sought  the  candidate  should  be  able  to  show  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  three  years'  collegiate  study  of  that  subject — three 
to  fi?e  hours  a  week.  In  the  University  of  California  a  total  credit  of  ten 
year-hours  is  required  ;  in  Nebraska  it  is  twelve  and  a  half  year-hours, 
and  in  Michigan  some  departments  insist  on  as  much  as  twenty-five  year- 
hours  for  the  teacher's  certificate.  But  whatever  be  the  requirement  in 
credit  hours,  provision  should  be  made  for  securing  a  sufficient  degree  of 
special  scholarship  as  a  prerequisite  to  what  I  consider  the  gateway  to 
actual  teaching,  viz.,  a  course  in  the  special  methods  of  teaching  each 
subject  elected.  Such  a  course  may  very  properly  be  conducted,  wholly 
or  in  part,  by  the  university  department  which  is  responsible  for  the  aca- 
demic training  in  subject-matter. 

4.  The  candidate  must  be  given  opportunity  to  observe  good  teaching, 
study  its  methods  under  guidance,  and  finally  give  instruction  under  nor- 
nial  conditions  long  enough  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  teach. 

This  plan  will  enable  a  thoroly  good  college  student,  who  chooses  his 
dectives  wisely,  to  secure  a  teacher's  diploma  in  one  or  two  subjects,  e.  g., 
Latin  and  Greek,  physics  and  chemistry,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gets  his 
^hclor's  degree.  For  the  college  graduate  it  provides  a  one-year  pro- 
fessional course  which  will  enable  him,  granted  that  he  has  the  requi- 
site academic  preparation,  to  secure  a  diploma  in  two  or  three  related 
subjects. 

In  closing,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  scheme  just  outlined  is  no  Uto- 
pian dream ;  it  is  being  realized,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  several  of  our  uni- 
versities. That  it  is  entirely  practicable  I  am  able  to  affirm  from  my  own 
experience  in  Columbia  University.  We  have  encountered  many  diffi- 
^ties,  to  be  sure,  and  I  suspect  my  colleagues  in  other  institutions  have 
doubles  of  their  own ;  but  I  am  confident  that,  if  the  plan  which  I  have 
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outlined  is  one  that  should  succeed,  it  can  be  worked  out  successfully  ift 
many  places.     It  is  a  work,  however,  that  demands  our  united  effortL' 
And  in  this  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  that  \^ 
self-righteousness  so  naively  imputed  to  university  professors  of  education 
by  the   Committee  of   Fifteen,  when  it  was  remarked  that  "it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  work  of  theoretical  instruction  for 
secondary  teachers.    The  able  men  at  the  head  of  institutions  and  depart-  ; 
ments  designed  for  such  work  neither  need  nor  desire  advice  upon  this  nut-  ; 
ter."     My  opinion  is  that  these  men  will  welcome  the  advice  and  support*: 
of  this  organization,  and  that  in  turn  they  will  render  you  invaluaUe 
assistance  in  your  professional  labors,  if  you  will  let  them  understand 
your  needs.     Let  us  strive  together  for  the  upbuilding  of  that  more 
excellent  educational  state  in  which  each  shall  do  his  part  and  do  it  well* 


DISCUSSION 


Joseph  S.  Stewart,  president  North  Georgia  AgriculturaJ  College. — The  quesdoa 
jnder  consideration  has  been  so  ably  discussed  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  hil 
seat,  and  at  a  former  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in  the  compie- 
hensive  /report  by  Dr.  Tarbell,  that  there  seems  little  more  to  be  said  upon  the  subject 
There  are  a  few  remarks  that  I  wish  to  make  as  specially  touching  the  educational  qitali« 
fication  of  teachers  in  the  South. 

The  large  majority  of  our  successful  secondary  teachers  are  young  men  from  our  col- 
leges, who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  rural  or  village  schools,  and  have  xim 
to  high-school  positions.  Few  of  them  are  from  our  normal  schools,  as  these  have  foitod 
to  furnish  the  proper  scholastic  advantages,  or  are  of  recent  origin.  Some  of  them  hate 
taken  postgraduate  courses  in  the  northern  universities  and  normal  colleges.  The  large 
majority  "  have  struggled  upward  through'the  night,"  with  the  aid  of  educational  jonnuJs 
and  the  study  at  home  of  the  best  books  on  teaching.  Thus  has  grown  up  in  the  Sooth  t 
body  of  young  schoolmen  who  arc  thoroly  in  earnest,  and  are  meeting  the  edacatioiil 
problems  that  present  themselves  with  all  the  devotion  and  enthusiasm,  if  with  less  of  tlie 
philosophical  and  scientific  acumen,  of  some  of  their  brethren  who  live  bejrond  wheie 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  used  to  be.  If  they  cannot  discuss  with  Drs.  De  Garmo  and 
McMurry  all  the  mysteries  of  Herbartianism,  they  are,  nevertheless,  equally  in  earnest  ii 
"  manufacturing  men,"  as  Ruskin  used  to  say. 

There  are  still  too  few  who  make  teaching  a  profession,  their  life-study  and  -worit; 
and  there  is  too  little  appreciation  of  what  should  be  the  preparation  for  this  work. 

There  is  a  very  strong  sentiment  in  the  South,  especially  among  college  pretideiits 
and  professors,  that  the  only  training  or  preparation  necessary  for  a  teacher  is  a  college 
A.B.  course.  Armed  with  this  diploma  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the. president* 
the  young  graduate  leaves  his  alma  mater  qualified  to  fill  any  position  in  the  gift  of  tmsteeSi 
I  have  in  mind  now  a  college  president,  prominent  in  his  church,  who  hoots  at  all  theie 
books  on  teaching,  having  read  but  one,  and  boldly  declares  that  if  a  man  knows  hb 
subject  he  can  teach  it.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  recommend  for  the  superintendency  of 
a  city  system,  the  principalship  of  a  city  high  school,  or  even  a  professorship  in  a  coQegei 
the  graduates  of  last  year's  class.  With  him  and  his  followers  —  and  there  are  many— * 
a  college  diploma  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  teacher's  qualifications.     It  has  both  pained 
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)  imnsed  me  to  watch,  at  times,  the  flounderings  of  these  young  graduates.     They 
liad  me  of  the  fabled  ride  of  Phaeton  : 

Thus  yoong  A.  B.,  amoog  the  nation's  jrounsf, 
Leaped  in  the  teacher's  chair  and  seized  the  reins, 
Far  from  their  course  impelled  the  glowing  youth, 
Till  nature's  laws  to  wild  disorder  run. 

The  history  of  thousands  of  failures  attest  the  inadequacy  of  an  A.B.  course  alone  as 
pantorr  for  teaching.  The  failures  and  misfortunes  attending  their  first  positions 
ibtkss  have  driven  many  bright  young  men  into  other  professions.  When  will  our 
ipk  learn  that  something  more  is  needed  than  a  college  course*? 

The  normal  schools  of  the  South,  with  the  exception  of  Peabody  Normal,  at  Nash- 
e,  imder  Dr.  Pa3me,  offer  courses  so  meager,  being  little  more  than  high-school 
dies,  that  few  of  their  graduates  are  qualified  in  scholarship  for  positions  in  our  best 
b  schools,  tho  they  may  have  an  overabundance  of  teaching  machinery.  They  lack 
Kh,  **  and  because  they  have  no  root  they  wither  away."  Because  of  this  lack  of 
olarship,  because  of  this  stressing  of  form  to  the  partial  neglect  of  the  substance,  the 
icated  portion  of  the  community  often  discredits  normal  training  and  associates  it  with 
Jbwness.  The  normal  schools  "  do  not  turn  out  men  down  our  way,"  as  Walt  Whit- 
D  was  fond  of  saying.  They  produce  good  grade  teachers,  men  and  women  who 
ch  well  under  supervision,  but  the  leaders  in  educational  thought  and  action  today  did 
:  receive  their  education  in  our  normal  schools.  The  plan  is  too  narrow,  the  ideal  too 
r,  in  the  main.  Instead  of  a  great,  sound,  whole-souled  nature  being  cultivated,  so 
Lt  he  may  become  what  Dr.  Canfield  calls  a  "  winner  of  men,"  the  product  is  a  special- 
in  primary-  or  secondary-school  methods  and  scholarship,  a  fragment,  a  life  narrowed 
d  drcomscribed  with  little  hope  of  a  wider  field  of  action.  The  trouble  is  not  in  giving 
naal  training,  per  se,  for  that  is  good  ;  but  it  is  in  specializing  too  'soon.  The  aim  is 
t  the  realization  of  the  rational  self  by  a  completely  developed  character,  which  can  be 
tained  only  by  devoting  ourselves  to  some  large  end  in  co-operation  with  others,  or, 
Schiller  says,  "One  must  either  be  a  whole  in  himself,  or  join  himself  onto  a  whole  ; " 
t  the  ideal  in  these  schools  is  to  prepare  the  students  to  occupy,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
rtain  position  in  a  school.  The  normal  schools,  as  at  present  constituted,  do  not  give 
c  proper  training  for  the  secondary  teacher,  tbo  they  are  doing  a  valuable  work  for 
inaiy,  grammar,  and  rural  schools. 

We  have  had  little  experience  in  the  South  in  what  can  be  accomplished  by  teachers* 
uniog  classes  as  adjuncts  to  city-school  systems.  Some  good  grade  teachers  have  been 
odnced,  bat  no  definite  work  has  been  done  in  training  teachers  for  the  high-school 
sitions.  I  do  not  care  to  see  these  classes  for  the  latter  purpose  tried,  as  the  product 
»t  be  an  inferior  article. 

Old  Agricola,  four  hundred  years  ago,  wrote  to  the  authorities  at  Antwerp  :  "  Take 
libera  theologian  nor  a  so-called  rhetorician,  who  thinks  he  is  able  to  speak  of  everything 
thoat  anderstanding  anything  of  eloquence.  Such  people  make  in  school  the  same 
Q^  according  to  the  Greek  proverb,  that  a  dog  does  in  a  bath.  It  is  necessary  to 
•k  a  man  resembling  the  phoenix  of  Achilles,  that  is,  who  knows  how  to  teach,  to  speak, 
d  act  at  the  same  time." 

The  Froebels,  the  Arnolds,  the  Manns,  the  Mark  Hopkins,  the  Harpers,  the  Harris's, 
^tes,  and  a  host  of  others  that  have  been  the  inspiration  of  generations  of  youth, 
^  been  men  of  the  broadest  culture,  men  of  active  participation  in  the  life  of  their 
tt,  men  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  large  ends.  Nor  did  they  leap  at  one  bound 
> great  positions  as  teachers.  "A  spark  had  stirred  their  clod."  With  resistless  enthu- 
Q  and  unbounded  love  "  they  toiled  while  their  companions  slept." 
Dr.  Jordan,  in  his  Science  Sketches^  tells  us  that  the  school  of  all  schools  which  has 
most  influence  on  scientific  teaching  in  America  was  held  in  an  old  bam,  on  an 
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uninhabited  island,  some  eighteen  miles  from  shore.  It  lasted  but  three  months,  and,  in 
effect,  it  had  but  one  teacher — Agassiz. 

I  would  have  the  nuin  who  is  to  teach  my  boy  in  that  vital  period  of  adolescence  the 
most  cultured  that  the  college  or  university,  supplemented  by  travel,  could  produce ;  one 
with  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education ;  a  man  of 
the  school,  and  yet  a  man  of  the  world  ;  a  student,  but  not  an  ascetic ;  a  thinker,  yet  a 
doer ;  young  he  may  be,  if  he  has  a  big  heart  and  a  glowing  enthusiasm ;  one  who  in  the 
process  of  his  development  is  a  secondary  teacher  today,  but  ready  to  be  called  to  the 
principalship  tomorrow,  and  yet  higher  and  higher  as  he  grows ;  one  who  thinks  char* 
acter  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  and  lives  to  know  and  realize  the  truth.  Such 
teachers  are  not  trained  imitators.  They  have  caught  the  divine  truth  from  some  great 
soul,  and  live  their  creed  thruout  all  time. 

I  would  not  spend  much  time,  therefore,  in  training  secondary  teachers,  but  I  wonkl 
that  more  of  our  bright  young  men  would  set  before  them  the  ideal  of  a  great  teacher  and 
turn  all  "  the  current  of  their  lives  "  to  realize  it  — 

"  Filling  the  soul  with  sentiments  august, 
The  beautihil,  the  brave,  the  holy  and  the  just." 

Merely  trained  teachers  are  like  trained  horses,  or  birds,  or  servants  —  good  enough 
where  someone  else  does  the  thinking.  We  need  an  emancipation  proclamation  to  deliver 
us  from  machine  work. 

The  best  of  our  colleges  and  universities  give  the  breadth  and  culture  needed  by  the 
teacher,  supplemented  by  courses  as  offered  in  the  chairs  of  pedagogy  like  those  at  Chi- 
cago, Columbia,  and  the  best  of  our  normal  colleges.  If  our  colleges  would  offer  a  degree 
of  bachelor  of  instruction,  based  on  a  regular  four-years'  course,  but  substituting  for  Greek, 
say,  after  the  sophomore  year,  a  course  in  the  history,  philosophy,  and  science  of  teaching, 
many  young  would  go  out  prepared  to  succeed  as  teachers  where  only  failure  now  awaits 
them. 

I  cannot  close  this  discussion  better  than  by  saying,  after  the  manner  of  Milton,  that 
he  who  would  hope  to  develop  strong,  well-rounded  characters  ought  himself  to  be  a  true 
man,  a  great  poem,  not  presuming  to  teach  the  young  the  way  of  truth  unless  he  have 
in  himself  the  experience  and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is  praiseworthy. 


EFFICIENT  AND  INEFFICIENT  TEACHERS 


BY   F.    LOUIS   SOLDAN,   SUPERINTENDENT    OF   SCHOOLS,   ST.    LOUIS,   MO. 

"  The  welfare  of  the  child  shall  be  the  highest  law,"  is  the  principle 
on  which  every  school  should  be  conducted.  To  it  all  other  considera- 
tions must  yield.  The  wisdom  of  school  laws,  the  merits  of  school 
officials,  the  efficiency  of  teachers  may  ultimately  be  judged  by  the  way 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  children  are  affected  by  them. 

PARENTAL    DUTIES 

The  right  of  the  teacher  to  control  and  discipline  the  pupils  is  a  dele- 
gated one.  Her  authority  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  she  stands  in  the 
parents'  place. 

The  assumption  of  parental  rights  by  the  teacher  cannot  be  separated 
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from  obligations  which  resemble  those  of  the  parent.  Kindness  to  and 
sympathy  with  her  pupils  are  qualifications  just  as  necessary  in  a  teacher 
IS  the  ability  to  impart  instruction. 

Little  children  are  mischievous  and  naughty,  and  it  is  necessary  at 
times  to  enforce  respect  to  law  by  strict  disciplinary  measures  ;  yet  there 
should  be  sympathy  even  in  punishment,  lest  it  fail  of  its  purpose  and 
arouse  passions  in  the  child  soul  which  had  better  forever  be  dormant. 

There  are  unlovable  children,  seemingly  irresponsive  to  word  and  act 
of  kindness,  with  whom  it  may  be  difiicult  to  remain  in  sympathetic  touch. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  teacher  who  does  not  love  childhood,  in  spite  of  its 
mischief  and  naughtiness,  its  apparent  slowness  or  dullness  in  lessons, 
who  does  not  enjoy,  in  a  measure,  even  the  vagaries  of  childhood,  has 
cned  in  choosing  her  vocation.  The  presence  of  a  nagging,  scolding, 
morose,  fault- finding,  or  habitually  discontented  teacher  or  principal  is  a 
calamity  to  a  school  and  a  misfortune  to  a  school  system.  A  wise  teacher 
makes  the  child's  sojourn  in  her  room  both  profitable  and  pleasurable. 

The  teacher  adjusts  herself  to  the  ways  of  childhood  in  order  that  the 
child  may  adjust  himself  quickly  and  willingly  to  the  demands  of  educa- 
tion. Her  vocation  requires  a  constant  compromise  with  the  natural 
frailty  and  the  infirmities  of  child  nature,  but  there  must  be  no  compro- 
mise whatever  in  regard  to  the  great  and  exacting  aims  of  the  school- 
room  work,»the  teaching  of  the  good  and  true,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
regard  to  valid  and  lasting  results  in  discipline  and  instruction. 

PROFESSIONAL    PRGGRESSIVENESS 

The  school  time  of  many  children  is  limited  to  two  or  three  years,  and 
every  moment  of  their  time  should  be  utilized  to  best  advantage.  Con- 
stant self-improvement  and  growth  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are,  there- 
fore, conditions  of  professional  excellence.  The  regular  reading  of  some 
good  educational  magazine,  the  study  of  good  educational  and  general 
literature,  the  use  of  the  public  library,  a  fair  participation  in  educational 
meetings,  utilization  of  whatever  opportunities  of  general,  literary,  scientific, 
esthetic,  or  ethical  culture  the  city  or  place  offers,  are  obligations  which 
the  profession  impliedly  requires  from  every  conscientious  teacher.  The 
least  educational  fitness  which  childhood  can  demand  is  that  its  teacher 
should  be  a  live  man  or  woman.     The  "personal  equation"  is  of  special 

• 

importance  in  teaching,  where  much  of  the  influence  exerted  over  the 
child  is  by  example  rather  than  precept.  Strong  manhood  or  woman- 
hood is  required  to  make  a  good  teacher.  Character  and  the  personal 
Mbitsof  neatness,  good  taste,  social  and  ethical  refinement  are  as  essenti;)! 
qualifications  in  teaching  as  physical  health,  and  good  hearing  and  eye- 
sight. 

In  regard  to  instruction,  the  duty  is  to  secure  for  the  lessons  the  most 
potent  educational  influence  on  the  development  of  character  and  mental 
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power.    An  efficient  teacher  will  s^e  that  the  lesson  is  not  a  "re-dl 
a  term  derived  from  the  obsolete  period  in  our  educational  history 
the  work  of  the  school  consisted  in  assigning  pages  in  text-books 
requiring  that  the  words  should  be  committed  and  "re-cited" 
A  lesson  should  not  be  a  mere  re-citation  on  the  part  of  the  child; 
should  rather  be  a  thoughtful  statement  of  the  contents  than  the  redtai 
repetition  of  an  author's  words.     In  conducting  the  lesson  she  has 
thought  of  using  it  to  display  her  own  professional  skill  or  brillii 
but  she  puts  the  child  in  the  foreground,  and  her  whole  aim  is  to  give 
his  own  acting  as  much  time  and  scope  as  her  skill  can  induce  him  toi 
She  speaks  little,  that  he  may  speak  more ;    she  realizes  the  diS< 
between  telling  and  teaching.     Her  aim  is  to  excite  to  activity,  and 
this  purpose  she  enlists  his  interest.     She  makes  instruction,  not 
profitable,  but  also  attractive^    She  not  only  serves  the  intellectual 
but  also  stimulates  the  appetite. 

ORDER 

The  child  is  to  become  a  law-abiding  and  order-loving  citizen,  sa^ 
the  schoolroom  gives  him  the  first  training  by  intercourse  with  his  equb- 
in  communal  life.  He  learns  to  obey  the  law,  to  respect  the  rights  ofr 
others,  and  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  altruistic  considerations.  He  mirip 
learn  to  so  adjust  his  conduct  as  to  afford  the  other  children  the  bof] 
opportunity  for  their  work,  thru  his  silence,  his  application  to  duty,  sikE- 
obedience  to  direction. 

TEACHER    AND    PARENT 

The  teacher's  authority  has  its  source  in  that  of  the  parent.  As  shsr. 
respects  her  own  position,  she  will  respect  that  of  the  child's  father  a&d 
mother,. and  whatever  she  can  do  to  increase  the  appreciation  of  parentit 
care  and  guidance  will  help  her  to  maintain  her  own  authority.  It  is  ill* 
advised  for  the  parent  to  speak  derogatorily  of  the  teacher  in  the  presenoft 
of  the  child ;  it  is  a  professional  error  for  the  teacher  not  to  manifelt 
good-will  and  respect  for  the  parent  at  every  opportunity. 

There  is  no  relation  in  the  whole  range  of  social  life  where  the  pifr^ 
supposition  and  need  of  co-operation  is  more  natural  and  more  impend- 
tive  than  in  the  case  of  the  parent  and  teacher.  It  is  clearly  one  of  the 
professional  duties  of  the  teacher  to  strive  to  remain  in  harmony  sad 
friendly  touch  with  the  pupil's  home.  Teacher  and  parent  impair  tbdr 
educational  efforts  by  failing  to  maintain  good  terms  and  touch  with  eacL 
other. 

While  co-operation  between  school  and  home  is  desirable,  no  unneoes* 
sary  demand  for  assistance  should  be  made  upon  the  latter,  and  the  legiti-^ 
mate  share  of  the  work  must  be  borne  by  the  teacher,  without^wonjiafj 
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id  nagging  the  parent  with  constant  complaints  about  petty  matters 
Udi  belong  to  the  legitimate  duties  of  the  school,  and  which  a  compe- 
Bt  teacher  should  be  able  to  set  right  without  troubling  others  unneces- 
irilj  for  assistance. 

There  is  no  parent  who  will  not  appreciate  the  faithful  efforts  of  a 
adier  in  behalf  of  his  child.  A  teacher  who  understands  how  to  make 
er  room  popular,  by  devotion  to  the  children  and  good  nature  in  deal- 
ig  with  parents,  renders  a  service  to  the  cause  of  public  education.  A 
eicher  who  gets  into  trouble  with  parents  habitually  and  establishes  a 
jcneral  reputation  of  unfriendliness  had  better  indulge  in  a  process  of 
dl-examination  and  reform.  No  teacher  should  forget  that  a  parent's 
lie  is  as  full  of  trials  as  her  own,  and  that  the  experience  with  a  trouble- 
mne  child  is  likely  to  be  as  irritating  at  home  as  it  is  in  school. 

RELATIONS   WITH   OTHER   TEACHERS 

The  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools  is  the  best  safeguard 
of  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  child. 

Belief  in  the  public  schools  as  a  system  involves  the  willing  acceptance 
bf  each  teacher  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  rests,  namely,  willing  and 
hdpful  co-operation  with  other  persons  employed  in  the  same  work. 
Each  teacher  must  adjust  her  individuality  to  efficient  service  with 
fcUow- teachers  and  co-workers.  Where  masses  devote  their  lives  to  joint 
labor  for  a  common  purpose,  subordination,  self-discipline,  and  active 
loyalty  become  essential  duties.  Without  this  there  can  be  no  concentra- 
tion of  efforts,  no  wise  husbanding  of  means,  no  control,  no  unity  of  pur 
pose,  no  efficient  maintenance  of  education  on  a  large  scale. 

One  of  the  qualifications  required  of  the  public-school  teacher  is  her 
fitness  for  co-operative  work.  This  means  the  ability  to  get  along  pleas- 
antly with  fellow-teachers,  with  principal,  parent,  and, school  officials,  and 
to  labor  in  close  and  helpful  harmony  with  them. 

A  proper  regard  for  the  professional  reputation  of  others,  or  of  the 
poblic schools  at  large,  seems  to  be  a  self-evident  duty.  No  personal  advan- 
tage can  be  gained  by  the  flippant  and  sweeping  condemnation  of  the 
^ork  and  qualifications  of  other  teachers  or  schools. 

There  is  no  worse  piece  of  folly  than  that  of  which  instances,  fortu- 
wtcly  rare,  are  found  in  many  places,  from  the  primary  room  to  the  uni- 
^^ty — than  the  fatuous  complaints  about  the  alleged  poor  instruction 
•kich  the  children  have  found  in  the  grades  below  their  present  one. 
Sometimes  a  university  complains  about  the  derelictions  and  inadequacies 
of  high-school  instruction,  the  high  school  about  the  grammar  schools, 
*odin  the  latter,  room  No.  i  complains  about  No.  2,  and  so  down  to  the 
primary  room,*  which,  perhaps,  is  so  fortunately  placed  that  it  has  a  kin- 
(ittgarten  preceding  it,  about  whose  derelictions  it  can  complain. 
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PUTIES    OF    PRINCIPALS 

There  is  no  more  important  office  in  our  whole  school  organization 
than  that  of  the  principal.  Our  whole  system  in  its  daily  working  is  based 
on  the  idea  that  the  principal  is  the  one  in  whom  the  highest  local 
authority  is  vested.  Great  authority  is  connected  with  duties  correspond- 
ingly great. 

PRINCIPAL    AND    COMMUNITY 

Every  principal  should  endeavor  to  make  his  school  a  favorite  with 
the  people,  which  is  the  natural  position  for  any  public  school  tb  occupy. 
Our  people  believe  in  public  education  and  cherish  it.  Where  a  school 
is  not  popular,  the  probable  reason  is  usually  some  mistake  of  omission 
or  commission  in  its  management. 

The  best  and  most  direct  way  to  make  a  school  popular  is  to  make  it 
efficient  in  instruction  and  discipline.  Efforts  in  this  direction  are  sure 
to  find  their  reward  in  public  appreciation.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  a  prin- 
cipal makes  it  the  rule  of  his  own  and  the  teachers'  management  to  culti- 
vate pleasant  relations  with  parents,  it  will  certainly  lead  to  that  kind  of 
popularity  which  is  desirable. 

This  does  not  at  all  mean  that  the  principal  should  allow  his  school 
to  become  lax  in  discipline,  or  that  he  should  be  irresolute  in  dealing 
with  refractory  pupils,  or  should  be  accommodating  and  time-serving 
when  unreasonable  demands  are  made  on  him  ;  politic  weakness  is  sure 
to  result  in  loss  of  public  confidence  and  respect.  A  weak  man  or  woman 
cannot  be  an  efficient  principal.  Our  people  do  not  wish  that  bad  boys 
should  grow  up  uncorrected.  What  is  required  of  the  principal  is  strict 
attention  to  his  business,  a  certain  kindliness  of  disposition  toward  children 
and  parents,  and  the  manifest  wish  to  satisfy  just  demands. 

RELATIVE    IMPORTANCE    OF    DUTIES 

The  amount  of  routine  business  which  the  principal  of  a  large  school 
is  called  upon  to  attend  to  in  the  course  of  a  day  is  exceedingly  laborious. 
Yet  it  would  be  a  great  error  for  a  principal  to  lose  himself  in  details* 
which,  after  all,  are  of  secondary  importance,  compared  with  the  great 
duty  of  being  the  leader  and  guide  of  the  teachers  and  children.  To 
distinguish  well  between  what  is  important  and  what  is  unimportant  in 
his  duties  is  a  test  of  a  principal's  good  judgment. 

PRINCIPAL    AND    TEACHERS 

Participation  in  the  same  work  may  be  made  a  source  of  mutual 
improvement  for  principal  and  teachers,  if  they  are  willing  to  profit  by 
the  opportunity.  Every  principal  must  educate  his  corps  of  teachers, and 
it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  he  in  turn  is  educated 
by  them  thru  the  work  and  methods  he  observes  in  their  rooms. 
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le  professional  conversations  with  teachers,  if  properly  managed,  may 
ource  of  reciprocal  training.  There  can  be  no  better  pedagogical 
ling  than  to  be  compelled  to  find  valid  educational  reasons  for 
method  of  teaching  and  every  problem  of  discipline. 
:achers'  meetings,  in  the  second  place,  hold  an  important  position 
monizing  and  unifying  the  work,  and  no  school  should  be  without 
Teachers'  meetings  are  always  useful,  but  their  measure  of  success 
ids  largely  on  the  tact  of  the  teachers  and  the  personal  qualities  of 
rincipal.  They  tend  to  establish  spiritual  touch  and  community  of 
^tual  life  among  the  members  of  the  corps. 

QUALIFICATIONS    OF    PRINCIPALS 

he  principal  holds  his  office  by  appointment  of  the  board  of  educa- 

but  this  appointment   is  ultimately  based  on    the  supposition  of 

ior  scholarly  attainments,  pedagogical  skill,  and  executive  ability. 

:  qualities  should  be  just  as  much  in  permanent  evidence,  as  condi- 

on  which  the  principal's  authority  rests,  as  his  annual  reappoint- 

The  principal's  authority,  in  a  higher  sense,  can  be  maintained 

by  constant  self- improvement,  reading,  and  study ;  without  these, 

irly  qualifications  soon  become  obsolete. 

I  qualifications  confined  to  routine  ability  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
int  of  progress.  There  is  good  teaching  done  elsewhere,  and  the 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  his  leader,  on  whom  his  education 
ids,  should  be  informed  of  the  best  work  and  thought  current  in 
itional  literature  and  practice.  He  should  be  able,  when  occasion 
1,  to  give  good  pedagogical  reasons  for  his  practical  directions,  more 
than  "I  think  so,"  or,  "This  is  the  way  in  which  I  think  it  ought  to 
)ne." 

fficial  authority  supported  by  personal  qualifications  constitute  the 
efficient  kind  of  leadership,  and  will  easily  find  responsive  follow- 

he  principal  is  answerable  for  the  condition  of  his  school,  and  for 
eason  it  is  his  duty  to  speak  to  a  teacher  frankly  when  he  discovers 
s  in  her  instruction  or  management,  and  to  make  suggestions  when- 
be  sees  that  they  are  in  the  interest  of  the  children, 
his  task  need  not  be,  and  will  not  be,  unpleasant,  unless  principal 
icher  makes  it  so ;  the  former  by  inconsiderate  manner  in  making  a 
ism,  and  the  latter  by  unbusinesslike  sensitiveness  in  receiving  it. 
1  great  mistake  ever  to  make  criticism  the  outcome  of  a  fit  of  anger 
ssion.  Criticisms  are  part  of  a  teacher's  official  business,  and  must 
e  made  an  indignity  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  given  or  received, 
hilc  the  principal  is  the  absolute  judge  of  all  arrangements  in  his 
1,  there  is  no  need  of  having  the  whole  work  conducted  on  the  dead 
Df  uniformity.     To  deprive  teachers  of  the  freedom  of  movement 
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means  to  deprive  them  of  self-confidence,  and  to  sap  individuality,  wfaid 
is  the  main  source  of  vigorous  and  progressive  teaching. 

Cases  of  absolute  inefficiency  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  school  when 
the  interest  of  the  child  is  the  highest  law.  In  this  class  must  be  included 
all  those  cases  of  inefficiency  where  the  possible  cure  is  so  slow  andunoer* 
tain  that  the  children  would  suffer  by  the  attempt. 

There  are  physical  as  well  as  ethical  defects  which  no  training,  nc 
patience,  on  the  part  of  the  principal,  no  help  extended,  no  frankness  (X 
criticism,  can  change,  or  even  mitigate. 

Where  old  age  is  accompanied  by  a  decline  of  power  that  prevents  tlM 
competent  performance  of  essential  duties,  it  may  necessitate  the  resigni 
tion  of  a  teacher  whose  long  and  valued  service  in  the  public  schooL 
makes  everybody  regret  that  she  finds  such  a  course  necessary ;  but,  oi 
the  other  hand,  the  children's  interest  must  be  guarded,  and  there  sccnu 
to  be  no  other  recourse. 

A  kind  of  absolute  inefficiency  which  does  not  have  the  claim  on  syn 
pathy  that  is  due  to  old  age  or  physical  ailment  is  the  habitual  morose 
disposition  that  leads  to  unkind  and  unsympathetic  treatment  of  the  chil 
dren.  Objectionable  habits  of  life,  or  qualities  of  character  and  disposidoi 
that  set  a  bad  example  to  childhood,  must  also  be  enumerated  amoD| 
the  conditions  that  constitute  absolute  inefficiency.  A  lack  of  natura 
talent  to  impart  knowledge,  or  the  inability  to  control  children,  whid 
time,  experience,  and  assistance  do  not  seem  speedily  to  improve,  mus 
also  be  considered  as  elements  of  absolute  inefficiency.  The  school  cai 
tolerate  relative  inefficiency  in  such  cases  only  where  there  is  the  prob 
ability  of  speedy  and  permanent  improvement.  Inefficiency  may  resul 
from  absence  of  ordinary  business  capacity,  such  as  the  ability  to  Ix 
prompt  and  regular  in  attendance,  and  in  school  work  and  records;  ba 
these  business  qualities  are  largely  matters  of  habit,  and  may  be  acquirer 
whenever  there  is  a  modicum  of  talent  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  Tho^ 
are  also  absolute  demands  which  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  as  ai 
organization  impose:  willing  co-operation  with  others,  and  ready  sub 
ordination  to  constituted  authority. 

In  all  cases  of  absolute  inefficiency  an  obligatory  and  speedy  change 
of  vocation  is  the  proper  remedy. 

If  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  teacher's  duties  has  served  any  pur 
pose,  it  must  have  shown  that  the  teacher's  duties  are  exceedingly  numer 
ous,  and  that  there  is  no  one  who  can  possibly  attain  absolute  perfectioi 
in  all  directions  of  professional  work.  There  is  no  teacher  living  wb< 
does  not  fall  short  of  perfection  in  some  way,  and  who  is  not  less  eflScicn 
in  certain  directions  than  in  others.  There  never  has  been  a  systcD 
of  schools,  and  there  never  will  be  one,  that  is  not  taught  by  teacher 
differing  in  talent  and  in  degrees  of  efficiency  in  various  directions. 

Even  with  the  best  teacher,  one  day's  work  is  not  always  as  eflBden 
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and  satisfactory  as  another's ;  in  years  of  efficiency  there  are  always  days 
of  relative  inefficiency  when,  in  the  dealing  with  pupils  or  in  the  pres- 
entation of  topics  of  instruction,  the  teacher  herself  is  severely  dissatisfied 
with  her  work.  This  consideration  suggests  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
judge  a  teacher's  work  adversely  on  the  sole  basis  of  a  single  or  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  her  room. 

A  young  teacher's  professional  immaturity  may  make  her  work  seem 
inefficient  compared  with  the  work  of  one  that  is  more  experienced. 

Even  after  the  most  careful  preparation,  thru  high-  and  normal-school 
work,  it  requires  three  or  four  years  of  experience  in  the  schoolroom  to 
develop  in  a  young  teacher  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  her  to  attain. 

In  a  system  of  schools  there  is  always  some  young  teacher  less  skilled, 
less  experienced  and  efficient  than  others.  As  long  as  she  is  manifestly 
growing  and  profiting  by  her  daily  experience  in  the  schoolroom,  makes 
use  of  suggestions  for  improvement,  and  is  doing  fairly  efficient  work, 
which  is  better  today  than  it  was  yesterday,  there  is  no  remedy  but  the 
influence  of  time  and  training.  It  would  be  useless  for  school  authorities 
to  attempt  to  eliminate  relative  inefficiency  by  removal  from  office,  unless 
the  position  can  be  filled  by  someone  better  qualified. 

The  question  as  to  efficiency  of  teachers  is  always  an  important  one  in 
large  systems  of  schools.  "  What  shall  be  done  with  inefficient  teachers  ? 
How  can  we  discover  their  presence  ?  **  is  the  question  which  every  school 
board  will  ask.  An  answer  has  been  attempted  in  the  preceding  discus- 
sion. Absolute  inefficiency  can  be  neither  cured  nor  endured  by  a  school 
system.  It  must  be  eliminated  by  filling  the  position  with  a  better- 
qualified  teacher.  Relative  inefficiency,  that  is  to  say,  temporarily  unsat- 
isfactory work,  may  be  changed  by  training  and  experience  to  efficiency. 
Not  a  few  of  our  principals,  year  after  year,  when  it  happens  that  a  teacher 
ranking  somewhat  below  the  average  in  ability  is  assigned  to  their  schools, 
succeed,  after  a  comparatively  short  time,  in  making  such  teacher  efficient, 
thra  the  influence  of  their  personality,  and  the  help  and  guidance  which 
they  give.  Principals  render  one  of  the  most  important  services  if  they 
successfully  educate  their  corps  and  help  the  weaker  teacher  to  attain 
efficiency  thru  their  influence  and  supervision. 

It  is  an  imperative  duty,  but  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  for  boards  of 
education,  principals,  and  superintendents  to  eliminate  cases  of  absolute 
inefficiency.  The  person  chiefly  concerned  is  hardly  in  a  condition  to 
realize  that  she  is  inefficient.  She  honestly  does  not  believe  that  her 
work  is  bad,  and  cannot  understand  why  others  should  think  so.  If  she 
could  realize  her  inefficiency,  it  would  probably  not  have  existed  for  so 
long  a  time.  In  not  a  few  cases  inefficiency  goes  with  a  fixed  conviction 
of  personal  excellence ;  the  consciousness  of  having  made  the  best  effort 
that  she  is  capable  of  blinds  the  one  reported  for  inefficiency  to  the  fact 
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that  even  the  best  effort  may  be  inadequate  where  nature  has  withheld  the    \ 
talent  requisite  for  the  instruction  or  control  of  children.     To  the  person    \ 
chiefly  concerned  the  trouble  is  somebody  else's  fault  rather  than  her    ' 
own ;  it  is  due  to  some  petty  misunderstanding  in  the  past,  to  social  or    ; 
religious  bias,  to  jealousy,  if  it  is  not  dictated  by  fancied  petty  animosity    < 
or  is  the  result  of  an  old  grudge.    As  a  rule  in  such  cases,  the  plea  is  that 
of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  reporting  officer,  of  prejudice,  or  hasty 
judgment,  or  insufficient  information  ;  it  is  alleged  that  the  room  has  not 
been  visited  often  enough  by  the  principal  or  supervisors,  or  that  their 
visits  did  not  occur  at  the  right  time,  and  that  the  teacher  has  not  bad 
enough  help,  and  has  not  been  informed  with  sufficient  frequency  of  the 
defects  of  her  teaching.     In  cases  of  radical  inefficiency  the  reporting 
principal  finds  himself,  as  a  rule,  in  the  most  unpleasant  position  of  being 
charged  with  injustice  to  one  that  depends  on  her  work  for  a  living. 
Every  unfortunately  incompetent  teacher  has  a  circle  of  friends  who  know 
her  estimable  social  qualities,  but  not  her  professional  shortcomings,  and 
who  do  not  realize  the  great  injury  which  her  presence  in  the  school 
causes,  since  they  naturally  accept  her  valuation  of  herself  as  correct. 

Nature  and  heredity  have  gifted  woman  with  the  ability  to  lead  and 
teach  children.  If  sufficient  care  in  the  education  and  appointment  of 
young  teachers  is  taken,  and  if  sufficient  help  is  given  to  those  that  need 
it,  the  number  of  teachers  who  are  found  disqualified  to  hold  their  posi- 
tions should  always  be  very  small. 

THE  teacher's  'TENURE  OF  OFFICE 

Frequent  changes  in  teachers  would  affect  the  continuity  of  the  worl^ 
of  instruction,  and  are  therefore  not  in  the  interest  of  the  children.    Tbc 
teacher's  tenure  of  office  should  be  safe  and  depend  on  efficient  wor^» 
and  in  no  way  on  political  contingency  or  social  influence.     This  is    ^ 
demand  which  every  friend  of  good  government  and  efficient  educatio*^ 
will  make. 

A  teacher  should  be  able  to  give  her  whole  mind  to  the  children,  wit^ 
out  being  worried  constantly  by  thoughts  of  loss  of  position  thru  soti^^ 
occult  influence  and  thru  no  fault  of  hers. 


DISCUSSION 


R.  K.  BuEHRLE,  city  superintendent,  Lancaster,  Pa. —  It  might  be  well  to  consid*'' 
the  result  of  our  education,  as  it  shows  itself  in  subsequent  life.     It  is  said  that,  as  civi^'*' 
zation  advances,  the  tendency  to  suicide  increases.     It  is  also  true  that  greater  care  i* 
taken  to  make  life  pleasant  and  easy  for  the  children.     May  not  this  shielding  of  child* 
hood  from  exertion  and  hardship  be  the  cause  why  men  fly  to  death  when  hardships  iB 
life  overtake  them,  seeing  they  have  not  learned  to  endure  ?    Why  not  steel  the  will  to 
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mne  difficulties  rather  than  remove  the  difficulties  out  of  their  path  ?  Why  not 
gthen  the  youth  to  endure  and  thus  to  acquire  fortitude,  and  hope,  and  faith,  which 
ix»t  make  ashamed,  nor  lure  to  suicide  —  the  coward's  refuge  from  impending  evil  ? 
c  at  the  youth  from  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and  the  Naval  Academy  at 
apolis !  Rigid  examinations  and  severity  of  discipline  inure  the  graduates  from  these 
tations  to  undergo  hardships,  and  how  proud  of  their  record  we  all  are  !  Make  the 
lis  of  the  public  schools  strong  rather  than  their  course  easy  and  soft.  So,  too,  life  in 
country  has  generally  more  of  toil  and  hardship  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  it  is  no 
6t  because  of  this  experience  that  the  boys  from  the  farm  become  the  most  successful 
Acss-men  in  our  cities.  I  repeat :  Make  the  pupils  strong  by  confronting  them  with 
cnltics  to  be  overcome. 

J.  W.  Cakr,  superintendent  of  schools,  Anderson,  Ind. —  The  plan  advocated  by  the 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  provides  for  the  education  of  the  few,  not  the  many.  If  we 
to  have  an  aristocracy  of  learning,  I  should  be  in  favor  of  the  West  Point  S3rstem  —  a 
tem  which  selects  only  the  best  of  the  best.  But  if  we  are  to  have  a  democracy  of 
ming  in  America,  we  must  have  a  course  of  study  and  a  system  of  promotion  that  will 
St  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 

Charles  W.  Deane,  superintendent  of  schools,  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Let  us  come  back, 
nn  please,  to  the  question  of  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  teachers.  Notwithstanding 
lat  has  been  said,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  if  Raphael  had  been  without  arms  and 
;s,he  would  still  have  been  just  as  great  a  painter  as  he  was.  The  painter's  soul  within 
n  would  have  supplied  the  means  of  expression.  We  think  that  we  can  make  teachers  ; 
we  spend  our  energies  in  equipping  them  with  means  of  expression  ofttimes  when  there 
little  within  that  is  seeking  to  express  itself.  How  often  do  we  see  teachers  expending 
1  their  powers  on  the  simple  details  of  a  single  grade  of  work !  Think  of  a  human  soul 
^^ping  itself  within  such  narrow  limits !  I  counsel  my  teachers,  rather,  to  pursue  lines 
f  study  outside  of  their  immediate  school  subjects  —  one  line  this  year,  another  line  next 
ear— that  the  teaching  soul  may  l>e  enriched  and  broadened.  Get  the  teachers  out  of 
bese  narrow  grooves  of  grade  work,  and  give  them  more  extended  views  of  knowledge 
^  of  education,  and  the  simple  details  of  method  can  be  readily  furnished  and  will  be 
more  intelligently  applied. 


WHAT  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  IS  NOT 


8VA.  E.   WINSHIP,    editor    of   "journal     of    EDUCATION,"    BOSTON, 

MASS. 

^hat are  you  here  for?     What  is  the  superintendent  for?     Is  there 

^y  other  country  that  has  such  a  body  of  officials  ?     They  have  inspec- 

'^^s,  examiners,  ministers  of  education,  but  where  is  there  a  superintend- 

•°^  beyond  our  own  borders  ?     Is  it  a  superstition  that  we  must  supersede 

^^  teacher  with  a  supereminent  person,  a  superintendent  to  supervise  his 
'ork? 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  this  word  "superintendent"  has  come 
om  superintender,  applied  originally  to  the  Almighty,  the  super-tender, 
•oce  superintender,  of  man's  moral  being  thru  supreme  laws.  It  is 
odesty  to  say  the  least,  to  appropriate  this  term,  arrogating  to  yourselves 
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the  function  of  superintending  the  morals  of  mankind  thru  the  rules  or 
regulations  emanating  from  your  office. 

It  is  my  lot  to  hint  at  what  you  are  by  suggesting  what  you  are  not. 
You  are  not  supernumeraries.  There  have  been  times  when  the  office 
was  merely  an  extra,  where  the  man  was  simply  a  supernumerary ;  where 
he  did  nothing  that  was  not  as  well  done  before,  and  would  not  have  been 
as  well  done  at  the  time  without  him  as  with  him.  There  is  no  excuse  in 
the  world  for  a  superintendent  unless  he  secures,  directly  or  indirectly, 
better  work  for  the  money  invested  than  would  be  secured  without  him. 

You  are  not  a  superannuated  official.  When  supervision  was  first  pro- 
posed, there  was  earnest  and  honest  objection  to  it,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  merely  make  places  for  superannuated  men  who  had  outlived 
their  years  of  usefulness — clergymen,  lawyers,  and  politicians.  Fore- 
warned was  forearmed,  and  few  superannuates  appeared ;  none  should  be 
in  this  place  demanding  superlative  activities  of  super-eminent  men  and 
women. 

You  are  not  super-critics.  There  have  been  officials  in  days  gone  by 
who  thought  their  chief  function  was  to  be  hypercritical.  Nothing  kills 
a  school  so  quickly  and  completely  as  a  hypercritical  teacher,  and  noth- 
ing places  a  teacher  beyond  the  hope  of  resurrection  so  surely  as  a  hyper- 
critical supervisor.  Hypercriticism  destroys  genius,  dulls  brightness, 
enervates  power,  and  saps  all  life.  It  is  professional  vivisection.  Hyper- 
criticism reduces  virtue  to  the  tephnical  observance  of  the  senseless  rules. 

You  are  not  supercilious.  A  dictatorial,  overbearing,  arrogant  official 
can  get  on  better  and  be  more  useful  anywhere  on  earth  than  he  can  in 
this  office.  Patience  without  proscrastination,  friendliness  and  firmness, 
approachableness  without  familiarity,  are  indispensable  to  success. 

You  are  not  superficial.  If  there  be  one  position  above  all  others  in 
which  shallowness  is  absolutely  unbearable,  it  is  in  this.  In  many  posi- 
tions one  may  trust  to  luck,  may  hope  that  only  light-draft  craft  will 
come  his  way ;  but  here,  where  a  man  must  deal  with  an  ever-changing 
school  board,  a  fickle  public,  a  variety  of  teachers  of  differing  degrees 
of  tact  and  talent,  hundreds  or  thousands  of  children  with  an  infinite 
array  of  human  nature,  he  must  have  a  deep  mind  and  broad  experience 
to  furnish  a  channel  for  all  the  conditions  that  are  liable  to  pass  one 
another  without  signaling  their  approach. 

You  are  not  merely  a  supercargo.  A  merchant  ship  needs  an  extra 
manager  to  care  for  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  vessel,  and  he  is  styled 
the  supercargo.  The  first  condition  that  prompts  a  school  board  to  select 
a  superintendent  is  the  fact  that  the  commercial  details  of  free  text-books, 
free  pens,  pencils,  and  paper,  and  other  routine  work,  become  unbearable 
to  the  non-salaried  official.  It  is  possible  that  we  should  never  have  had 
this  office,  in  the  popular  sense,  if  school  boards  had  not  needed  an  errand 
boy.     The  principal  could  not  be  spared  to  attend  to  these  things,  and 
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SO  they  selected  a  supercargo  for  books,  merchandise,  wood,  coal,  and 
broken  clothes  hooks. 

It  has  been  a  great  surprise  to  the  original  employers  of  superintend- 
ents, themselves  long  since  shelved  by  a  thoughtless  constituency,  to  see 
how  little  these  errand  boys  understood  their  place,  and  how  quickly  they 
did  not  keep  it.  Caesar  never  surprised  his  creators  more  than  have  these 
modem  Caesars.  It  does  not  take  a  school  board  a  great  while  to  appre- 
ciate the  changed  conditions  when  it  runs  up  against  a  man  like  Presi- 
dent Andrews.  The  other  fellows  are  the  errand  boys  now.  The 
superintendent  in  a  large  city  has  a  supercargo  of  his  own. 

You  are  the  only  superintendents  in  the  original  sense — superintend- 
ers  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  well-being  of  the  nation, 
thru  the  children  under  your  charge,  and  this  by  means  of  rules  .and 
regulations,  instruction  and  inspiration. 

The  term  has  been  misapplied  to  overseers  of  mills  and  factories,  rail- 
roads and  prisons.  These  men  cannot  be  superintenders.  They  deal 
only  with  material  and  mechanical  matters,  with  mercenary  interests  and 
criminals.  It  is  left  to  you  to  be  the  only  true  superintendents,  superin- 
tenders of  the  moral  well-being  of  the  universe. 

To  make  the  matter  clear  from  a  different  standpoint,  let  us  change  the 
figure,  apply  a  new  name — conductor.  You  are  the  conductor,  not  the 
engineer,  who  merely  watches  the  track  and  whistles,  puts  on  steam  or 
brakes  as  he  is  signaled  by  sign  posts,  the  warning  red  light,  or  the  con- 
ductor's tug  at  the  cord.  You  are  not  the  baggagem aster,  who  takes  on 
and  puts  off  crayons  and  erasers  according  to  the  directions  of  the  board. 
You  are  not  the  train  hand,  who  calls  out  stations  and  passes  the  water ; 
in  other  words,  there  is  something  for  you  to  do  other  than  ring  in  rainy- 
^ay  signals,  assign  substitutes,  and  provide  teachers'  meetings. 

You  are  not  the  newsboy,  to  furnish  sensational  journals,  dime  maga- 
zines, and  cheap  stories,  varying  these  with  smelling  salts  and  chewing 
gum.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  the  professional  gossip  of  the  depart- 
nient  of  education. 
I  You  are  the  conductor.  By  this  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  your 
^ief  business  to  put  the  tramps  off  the  train  or  to  collect  the  fare.  You 
^c  to  collect  the  fair,  and  the  fairer  they  are  the  better ;  but  your  chief 
business  is  to  be  responsible  for  your  train,  for  its  starting  on  time,  run- 
^^ng  on  time,  coming  in  on  time. 

Your  watch  is  the  only  standard  on  that  train.  Your  word  alone  is 
law;  by  the  mere  movement  of  your  hand  every  official  is  guided.  The 
president  of  the  road  is  a  mere  passenger  on  your  train.  The  school  sys- 
tem of  the  town,  city,  county,  state,  and  nation  is  to  be  conducted  into 
the  great  union  station  of  this  imperial  nation  by  the  men  and  women  of 
^^is  department. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE   GOOD    TEACHERS  OUT  OF  POOR   ONES 


BY    W.    T.    HARRIS,   UNITED   STATES   COMMISSIONER    OF    EDUCATiON, 

WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  school  superintendent  is  indicated 
by  the  heading  of  this  paper :  "  How  to  Make  Good  Teachers  Out  of  Poor 
Ones."  I  desire  to  point  out  some  directions  in  which  such  desirable 
work  is  not  only  possible,  but  quite  fruitful. 

When  I  began  my  career  as  a  teacher,  many  years  ago,  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  training  and  experience  could  do  very  little  for  the  imp^ov^ 
ment  of  a  poor  teacher.  Afterward,  when  I  left  the  work  of  personally 
conducting  a  school  and  became  a  school  superintendent,  I  commenced 
an  experience  full  of  opportunity  to  observe  cases  of  improvement  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  rich  in  ways  and  methods  of  effecting  such  improve- 
ment. 

Before  I  became  superintendent  I  had  noticed  two  methods,  which  I 
defined  loosely  as  follows  :  The  teacher  should  think  out  all  the  successive 
steps  of  the  day*s  work  in  advance,  either  the  previous  evening  or  else 
early  in  the  morning  before  school.  Whatever  should  happen,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  know  what  to  do  next.  Nothing  is  so  effective  in  holding 
a  school  in  hand  as  to  show  perfect  readiness  to  meet  an  emergency.  H 
the  teacher  needs  time  to  think  out  his  work  in  the  presence  of  his  pupils, 
he  loses  his  prestige  in  the  school.  The  pupils  do  not  reflect  on  it,  but 
they  feel  at  once  the  limitations  of  their  teacher  and  break  away  from  his 
hold.  If  the  teacher  is  perfectly  prepared  when  the  unusual  happens, 
even  the  unruly  pupil  is  disconcerted  and  finds  himself  limited  by  a  larger 
will  and  a  larger  intellect  than  his  own.     His  refractory  spirit  is  subdued. 

I  learned  at  the  same  time  that  the  pupils  must  be  led  and  not  driven, 
pulled  and  not  pushed,  by  the  successful  teacher.  "A  man  may  lead  his 
horse  to  water,  but  cannot  make  him  drink,"  says  an  old  proverb.  The 
teacher  should,  therefore,  set  such  tasks  as  will  fully  occupy  the  time  of 
his  pupils,  and  he  must  hold  them  responsible  for  their  accomplishment 
These  will  act  as  a  kind  of  hypnotic  suggestion,  leading  the  pupils  to  work 
instead  of  play.  Then  there  will  be  little  mischief  develoi>ed  in  his 
school.  If  he  undertakes  to  suppress  mischief  by  an  exertion  of  outside 
force,  and  neglects  to  preoccupy  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  work  that  he 
can  do,  he  will  find  that  he  is  taking  on  himself  the  entire  weight  of 
responsibility  and  is  engaged  in  lifting  the  entire  school,  without  any 
assistance  from  the  pupils  themselves,  not  to  say  against  their  positive 
resistance. 

Therefore  I  observed  that  those  teachers  were  most  successful  who 
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t  tasks  ahead  of  their  pupils,  tasks  so  measured  to  their  degrees  of 
acity  as  to  secure  their  interest  and  cheerful  endeavors. 
When  I  became  a  superintendent  I  discovered  that  there  existed  a 
iety  of  devices  possible  to  the  head  of  a  school  system  that  were  not 
dlable  for  a  principal  of  a  school. 

The  first  of  these  devices  I  will  name  "  substitute  "  work.  There  will 
a  certain  amount  of  absence  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Perhaps  it  may 
ich,  in  a  city,  as  large  an  amount  as  3,  or  even  5,  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
rps  of  teachers.  The  central  office  being  notified,  the  superintendent  or 
s  clerk  sends  out  a  substitute ;  he  has  a  list  of  new  teachers  who  are 
uting  for  a  vacancy,  or  he  has  a  class  of  new  graduates  from  the  normal 
hool  ready  for  appointment. 

The  substitute  goes  to  the  school,  fills  the  place  of  the  absent  teacher 
Qtil  her  return,  say  for  a  day  or  two,  or  longer.  She  brings  back  from 
le  principal  of  the  school  a  brief  report  of  her  work,  pointing  out  strong 
r  weak  points. 

Every  superintendent  knows  that  substituting  is  hard  work.  The  school 
an  organized  society  that  must  be  met  and  taken  in  hand  by  the  novice 
iadier.  If  she  conquers  at  once,  she  shows  great  power.  If  she  is  able 
)  gain  her  hold  of  the  school  gradually,  she  is  accounted  successful. 
'Ut  it  usually  happens  that  a  failure  to  control  the  pupils  in  the  first  half 
our  leads  to  a  more  and  more  dismal  failure  as  the  day  goes  on,  and  a 
WTO  defeat  on  the  first  day  is  not  to  be  followed  by  a  victory  on  the 
icondday.  It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  substitute  that  the  regular 
acher  comes  back  on  the  second  day,  and  she  reports  to  the  superin- 
indent  before  she  has  become  completely  discouraged  and  humiliated  by 
ie  rebellious  children  who  have  proved  too  much  for  her  skill. 

Another  and  another  brief  experience  succeeds,  and  the  substitute 
lins  a  store  of  wisdom  as  to  the  best  devices  to  use  for  the  control  of  a 
^ool.  She  leams  just  how  to  lead  rather  than  to  drive,  to  pull  rather 
'an  to  push.  She  becomes  what  is  called  a  ready  disciplinarian,  and  can 
St  work  from  all  her  pupils  without  harsh  measures  and  without  appealing 
'  improper  motives  of  any  kind.  So  useful  is  this  practice  of  substi- 
'ting  as  a  training  for  new  and  inexperienced  teachers  that  the  superin- 
lident  has  been  persuaded  to  try  it  for  regular  teachers  who  have  for  a 
Dgtime  been  poor  in  discipline  or  in  instruction.  He  asks  his  school 
^mmittee  to  place  such  on  the  substitute  list,  not  to  dismiss  them  alto- 
Jthcr. 

I  have  known  many  weak  teachers  made  efficient  by  such  an  experi- 
SDt  A  day  here  and  a  day  there,  and  a  constant  effort  to  be  equal  to 
^work  required,  succeeded  in  developing  new  resources,  and  the  teach- 
'Who  had  belonged  to  the  list  of  chronic  failures  pressed  over  to  the 
•  of  the  permanently  successful. 
There  is  in  the  power  of  the  superintendent  another  device  which  may 
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sometimes  improve  a  school  very  much  by  removing  a  cause  of  failure 
Some  pupils  are  unmanageable  under  one  teacher  who  make  no  trouble  i 
transferred  to  another.  Take  such  pupils  away  from  their  school  an( 
send  them  to  a  school  in  another  district,  and  in  nineteen  cases  out  o 
twenty  they  give  no  more  trouble.  The  causes  for  this  cure  are  many 
In  the  first  place,  the  bad  pupil  has  to  adjust  himself  to  a  new  society  o 
fellow-pupils,  and  this  necessity  of  readjustment  uses  up  his  surplu 
nervous  energy,  so  that  he  cannot  yet  begin  his  struggle  with  the  teacher 
and  he  therefore  at  once  surrenders  to  the  new  teacher.  Then  the  chance 
are  in  favor  of  his  meeting  in  the  new  teacher  a  different  temperament,  \ 
personality  that  attracts  him,  while  the  former,  teacher  repelled  him 
Then,  again,  his  parents  hold  him  responsible  and  watch  his  conduct 
while  in  the  former  school  they  had  sympathized  with  his  efforts  agains 
the  teacher  and  had  justified  his  conduct  by  accusing  the  teacher  of  par 
tiality.  With  a  new  teacher  the  parents  are  not  ready  to  use  the  plea  o 
partiality  at  first.  At  home  they  will  question  with  some  impatience  anc 
some  sternness  the  first  complaints  that  come  to  them  regarding  th< 
transferred  pupil's  conduct.  He  will  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  unde: 
some  suspicion,  and  that  he  is  held  responsible  to  a  greater  degree  thai 
before  for  the  collisions  made  by  him  at  school. 

I  have  estimated  the  number  of  pupils  who  remain  incorrigible  aftei 
the  first  transfer  to  be  one  in  twenty.  The  second  transfer  thins  out  the 
incorrigible  remnant,  and  reduces  it  perhaps  to  one  in  a  hundred  of  th( 
original  list  of  unmanageable  pupils.  But  I  have  known  a  few  cases  ii 
which  it  required  five,  or  even  six,  transfers  to  secure  the  desired  result 
Some  of  them  were  very  pathetic.  The  parents  were  somewhat  hysterical 
and  it  was  very  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  look  at  things  in  a  reasonable 
manner.  The  superintendent,  however,  who  has  learned  how  to  use  thij 
device  of  transfer  never  allows  the  parent  to  discover  in  him  the  slightes 
trace  of  impatience.  The  parent  comes  on  his  second  visit  to  the  oflSa 
with  a  little  shamefacedness,  or  perhaps  a  little  touch  of  defiance,  and  th( 
superintendent  greets  him  with  some  expression  of  encouragement :  "  Yoi 
must  not  get  impatient  with  your  son.  We  must  work  in  concert  anc 
continue  our  efforts  until  we  get  James  rightly  placed.  I  see  that  he  haj 
a  somewhat  brittle  temper,  and  we  all  know  that  the  brittle-tempered  boyi 
who  learn  to  control  themselves  make  the  best  business-men."  The  pareni 
is  much  helped  by  a  suggestion  like  this,  and  begins  to  take  the  attitude 
of  a  rational  man  seeking  the  true  good  of  his  child.  I  said  that  the 
superintendent  must  never  allow  himself  to  show  impatience;  I  meant 
that  he  must  never  allow  himself  to  feel  the  slightest  impatience,  and  he 
must  make  the  parent  see  his  freedom  from  bias.  I  remember  a  case  in 
which  a  pupil  was  transferred  six  times  before  he  found  a  teacher  who 
could  control  him  and  get  good  work  out  of  him.  I  confess  that  I  thought 
that  his  brittle  temper  would  never  get  sufficiently  annealed  to  make  a 
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success  of  him  in  life,  but  many  years  after  I  left  the  superintendency  I 
met  one  day  in  the  streets  of  a  city  the  father  of  the  boy.  He  stopped 
me  and  shook  hands  with  me  cordially,  saying  with  great  pleasure  visible 
in  his  eyes :  "You  remember  my  son  with  whom  we  had  so  much  trouble  ?  ** 
I  assented,  and  he  went  on  eagerly  to  say :  "  That  boy  has  become  a  first- 
class  business-man,  and  is  at  the  head  of  a  great  store  in "  (he  named 

here  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  western  cities).  I  congratulated 
him  heartily,  and  I  was  thankful  that  my  policy  of  managing  such  cases 
had,  after  all,  proved  equal  to  the  needs  of  this  individual. 

I  have  said  above  that  this  plan  of  transfers,  judiciously  used,  will,  in 
fact,  effectually  cure  95  per  cent,  of  the  cases  that  have  proved  incorri- 
gible in  any  given  school.  I  think  that  the  plan  followed  up  to  the  fifth  or 
.  sixth  transfer,  if  need  be,  will  cure  all  of  the  cases,  especially  if  some  other 
devices  are  connected  with  it,  one  of  which  I  will  describe.  If  a  boy  is 
very  diflficult  to  manage,  it  is  best  always  in  the  transfer  to  ask  the  second 
teacher  to  suspend  the  pupil  at  once  on  the  first  appearance  of  rebellion. 
The  possibility  of  this  prompt  suspension  should  be  named  to  the  parent 
^.  This  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  bad  effect  upon  the  school  which 
the  retention  of  an  incorrigible  pupil  is  likely  to  have.  The  teacher  is 
Dot  rquired  to  use  up  his  nervous  energy  by  patient  endurance  of  evil 
conduct,  and  the  pupil  is  not  given  any  opportunity  to  gratify  his  egoism 
by  making  himself  into  a  hero. 

There  is  still  another  device,  which  is  almost  as  useful  to  the  principal 
of  a  large  school  as  to  the  superintendent.  Inasmuch  as  the  restored 
pupil  is  replaced  in  school  only  on  probation,  the  superintendent  may 
sometimes  request  of  this-  pupil  a  line  in  writing  from  his  teacher  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  stating  the  character  of  his  conduct.  He  may  bring 
tbis  to  the  superintendent's  office  after  school,  and  the  superintendent 
cw  write  a  word  of  approval  on  the  paper,  if  the  conduct  has  been  satis- 
^ctory.  The  principal  of  the  school,  instead  of  the  superintendent,  may 
require  a  pupil  whose  conduct  is  unsatisfactory  to  bring  a  report  from 
tbe  teacher  in  charge  of  the  boy,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  stating  amend- 
ment or  the  reverse,  and  such  reports  on  the  part  of  these  particular  cases 
^H  often  prevent  the  need  of  suspension  from  the  school. 

The  suspension  and  transfer  of  pupils  difficult  to  manage  will  develop 
poorer  teachers  into  better  ones  by  removing  the  cause  of  constant  irrita- 
tion. I  have  known  corporal  punishment  diminished  to  one-tenth  its 
former  amount  in  a  school  system  by  transfer. 

Another  device  by  which  the  principals  of  schools  may  gain  much 
P^^er  in  this  process  of  improving  their  assistant  teachers  is  a  series  of 
weekly  conferences  with  the  superintendent,  held  at  his  office  in  the  after- 
noon, the  principal  leaving  his  school  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
^0^-  A  discussion  of  the  practical  and  theoretical  questions  connected 
^tb  the  course  of  study  and  the  discipline  of  the  schools  can  be  profitably 
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undertaken,  and  each  principal  will  be  able  to  contribute  son 
from  a  recent  experience  to  the  settlement  of  difficult  problems  o 
agement.     AH  may  gain  thru  the  work  of  each. 

I  conceive  it  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  superint 
that  he  organizes  now  and  then  a  meeting  of  his  teachers,  in  whic 
great  production  of  literature  or  some  work  of  art  is  discussed  a 
taste  of  his  teachers  improved.  A  course  of  reading  may  be  organ 
which  the  problems  peculiar  to  education  may  be  studied  in  the! 
tion  to  broader  principles,  namely  the  principles  of  sociology, 
teacher  should  be  made  to  see  how  his  work  connects  with  the 
work  of  modern  civilization,  in  giving  the  individual  more  power  i 
himself.  The  teacher  should  come  to  understand  the  structure 
civilization,  and  should  learn  to  recognize  all  the  other  instrumental 
his  community  and  nation  that  work  in  the  same  direction  with  the 

In  short,  the  superintendent  should  improve  the  taste  of  his  t( 
and  bring  to  bear  their  efforts  for  the  bettering  of  the  commu 
which  the  schools  are  situated.  His  poor  teachers  will  become  goo 
in  his  effort  to  make  his  schools  strong  in  the  community. 


AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDED 


BY    EMERSON    E.  WHITE,  COLUMBUS,  O. 

The  authority  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  may  be  considerei 
two  standpoints,  to-wit : 

1.  The  authority  which  is  inherent^in  the  office. 

2.  The  authority  requisite  for  the  highest  efficiency  in  school  a< 
tration. 

The  first  question  is  best  determined  by  a  survey  of  the  develc 
or  evolution  (if  this  term  be  preferred)  of  the  office  of  superint( 
i.  e.,  historically. 

The  primitive  public-school  organization  in  a  district  was  a 
board  or  school  committee  invested  by  law  with  the  organizatio 
port,  and  direction  of  schools,  each  school  being  in  charge 
teacher,  as  is  now  true  in  rural  communities.  The  school  board  (c 
mittee)  determined  the  number  and  location  of  the  several  schoo! 
vided  houses,  employed  teachers,  prescribed  the  branches  of  stu 
text-books,  and,  by  general  regulations  and  otherwise,  supervis 
management  of  the  schools  —  so  far  as  there  was  any  supervision 
neither  the  board  nor  its  members  could  exercise  the  teaching  fui 
This  belonged  exclusively  to  the  teachers  employed,  who,  in  vii 

'  By  request  of  the  author,  the  amended  spellings  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  do  not 
this  address.    [See  resolution  of  Board  of  Directors  adopted  at  Los  Angeles,  July  13, 1899.] 
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their  office,  had  certain  inherent  rights  and  authority  —  a  fact  too  often 
overlooked. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  public  school  was  the  put- 
ting of  several  schools  into  the  same  building,  grading  them,  and  making 
one  of  the  teachers  a  head  teacher  ot  principal,  with  such  general  oversight 
and  direction  as  were  necessary  to  secure  order  and  system  in  the  joint 
occupancy  of  the  building  and  grounds.    The  new  office  involved  certain 
authority  which,  in  the  absence  of  its  special  delegation  by  board  regula- 
tion or  otherwise,  was  inherent  in  the  function  assigned.     But  the  posi- 
tion  of  principal  did  not  involve  the  right  to  supervise  the  work  of  the 
other  teachers.     Within  his  or  her  own  room  each  teacher  was  free  in 
methods  of  teaching,  being  responsible  directly  to  the  board  of  education 
for  results.    Whatever  was  done  by  the  principal  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  in  his  building  was  done  indirectly  and  by  the  voluntary 
co-operation  of  the  teachers. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  graded  system  soon  made  another  step  of 
progress  in  school  administration  practicable.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools  in  charge  of  a  principal,  in  one  building  or  in  a  group  of 
buildings,  made  it  important  to  commit  to  him  the  duty  of  grading  and 
promoting  pupils,  usually  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
board.  This  involved  the  determining  of  the  attainments  of  pupils  and 
incidentally  some  supervision  of  the  instruction.  This  supervisory  func- 
tion, conferred  either  by  regulation  or  common  understanding,  made  it 
necessary  for  the  principal  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  supervisory 
duties.  The  office  of  principal  was  thus  changed  to  that  of  supervising 
P^ncipal. 

It  is  to  be  specially  noted  that  the  assigning  of  this  supervisory  duty 
to  the  principal  did  not  in  any  way  subvert  or  abridge  the  inherent  rights 
of  teachers.  Each  teacher  was  still  free  to  teach  according  to  his  or  her 
own  judgment  and  conscience,  being  responsible  only  for  results. 

In  the  continued  growth  of  the  graded  system  it  was  an  easy  step 
"Om  the  office  of  supervising  principal  to  that  of  supervisor  or  superin- 
^^tidentf  a  position  in  which  the  entire  time  of  the  incumbent  was  devoted 
to  supervisory  duties,  the  several  school  buildings  being  in  charge  of 
principals  or  supervising  principals,  as  determined  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

This  change  from  supervising  principal  to  superintendent  of  schools 
?*ve  the  supervising  officer  little,  if  any,  added  authority,  but  greatly 
changed  his  position  and  duties.  Instead  of  being  a  head  teacher  with 
^^  relation  to  the  teaching  corps,  he  became  the  executive  officer  of 
tnc  school  board  for  the  discharge  of  assigned  duties,  and  acting  largely 
'^^der  the  direction  of  the  board  and  its  committees.  The  superintend- 
ents general  duties  were  usually  prescribed  by  regulations,  but  whatever 
^^thority  was  exercised    in    the  discharge  of    these    duties  was  largely 
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assumed,  and  properly  assumed,  as  belonging  to  the  supervisory  func 
It  is  true  that  these  assumptions  sometimes  encroached  upon  the  n 
of  teachers,  and  in  some  instances  teachers  were  treated  by  unwise  si 
intendents  as  their  **  agents  "  or  as  operatives.  As  a  rule,  however,  si 
.  intendents  were  careful  to  recognize  and  respect  the  rightful  authori 
teachers.  Improvements  in  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline 
secured,  not  by  imposing  these  methods  on  teachers,  but  by  leading  t 
to  see  their  reasonableness  and  appreciate  their  practical  value.  The  i 
efficient  school  superintendents  in  the  country  have  not  been  dictate 
school  work,  but  advisors,  instructors,  inspirers,  and  leaders.  Ne( 
reforms  have  been  secured  through  the  intelligent  and  happy  co-open 
of  the  entire  corps  of  teachers. 

While  superintendents  and  teachers  were,  in  the  early  history  of  sc 
administration,  left  free  in  the  details  of  school  work,  boards  of  edua 
kept  in  their  own  hands  the  employment  and  assignment  of  teac 
changes  in  the  course  of  study,  the  selection  of  text-books  and  ( 
teaching  appliances,  the  purchase  of  school  furniture  and  supplies,  i 
lations  for  the  classification  and  promotion  of  pupils,  etc.;  and  all 
with  or  without  the  superintendent's  advice  or  assistance.  Change 
these  directions  were  secured  only  through  the  action  of  the  board  < 
committees.  It  is,  however,  just  to  add  that  in  these,  as  well  i 
other,  directions  superintendents  have  been  increasingly  regarded  a 
official  advisors  of  the  board,  and  their  recommendations  have  rec< 
more  and  more  consideration.  Here  and  there  superintendents 
been  recognized  by  boards,  not  only  as  official,  but  also  as  expert  ad\ 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  school  organization,  instruction,  and  ( 
pline.  Superintendents  have  thus  been  able  to  effect  most  impo 
improvements  in  school  administration. 

Another  important  advance  in  school  supervision  has  some 
recently  been  effected,  to-wit,  the  giving  to  the  superintendent  of  th< 
Hative  in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  teachers,  the  revision  o 
course  of  study,  the  choice  of  teaching  appliances,  etc.  In  se 
instances  this  initiative  has  been  conferred  by  statute,  and  in  tw 
three  large  cities  the  superintendent's  authority  in  some  of  these  e: 
tive  matters  is  not  limited  to  the  initiative,  but  \^  final — the  last  i 
now  reached  in  the  evolution  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  sch 

We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  question :  What  superv 
authority  is  requisite  for  the  highest  efficiency  in  school  administrat 
It  is  obvious  that  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  conditions, 
as  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  the  intelligence  of  the  commu 
its  interest  in  good  schooTs,  etc.  It  certainly  is  not  possible  to  giv 
answer  of  universal  application. 

Moreover,  experience  shows  that  all  practical  school  policies  hj 
historic  root,  and,  as  already  seen,  the  historic  American  policy  of  s( 
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administration  vests  the  organization,  support,  and  management  of  public 

schoob  in  a  school  committee  or  board  of  education,  representing  the 

people.    This  is  not  only  the  historic,  but  the  fundamental  policy  for  the 

administration  of  American  schools.     The  schools  cannot  part  company 

with  the  principles  of  representative  government.     It  would  not  bjB  wise 

to  commit  their  official  administration  to  one  person  with  a  life  tenure, 

however  so  competent.    The  efficiency  of  the  schools  depends  too  largely 

on  the  interest,  appreciation,  and  support  of  the  public,  and  especially  of 

their  patrons;  and,  to  this  end,  the  general  management  of  public  schools 

has  been  uniformly  vested  in  officers,  directly  or  indirectly  representing 

the  people. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  members  of  school  boards  should  either 
individually  or  collectively  attempt  to  discharge  executive  duties.  They 
cannot  assume  the  teaching  function,  nor  can  they  wisely  act  as  principals 
or  supervisors.  All  experience  shows  that  these  pedagogic  duties  must 
be  committed  to  persons  competent  to  discharge  them.  This  brings  us 
back  to  the  question  :  With  what  authority  should  the  supervisory  officer 
be  clothed? 

1.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  stop  long  to  consider  the  authority  of 
principals,  or  even  of  supervising  principals,  in  a  system  of  schools. 
The  authority  most  needed  is  largely  inherent  in  the  position,  and  does 
Dot  need  to  be  delegated  or  even  defined.  Besides,  the  relation  of  a 
principal  to  his  associate  teachers  is  so  close  and  personal  that  desired 
results  are  best  secured,  not  by  the  exercise  of  authority,  but  by  the  fruit- 
^1  leadership  of  instruction,  influence,  and  guidance.  In  all  matters 
vested  by  law  in  the  board  of  education,  as  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
course  of  study,  text-books,  etc.,  the  right  of  the  supervising  principal 
should  be  limited  to  recommendation  or,  what  is  usually  better,  to'  giving 
Deeded  information.  The  position  of  supervising  principal  in  large  cities 
faces  different  conditions ;  and,  if  held  responsible  for  the  character  of 
^e  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  schools  in  his  building,  his  advice  as 
to  teachers,  teaching  appliances,  etc.,  should  certainly  receive  due  consid- 
eration. He  should  be  given  large  freedom  in  administering  the  schools 
ttnder  his  immediate  oversight,  provided  always  that  the  rights  of  the 
associate  teachers  be  not  unduly  abridged. 

2.  The  administration  of  public  schools  in  small  cities  has  its  peculiar 
difficulties.  The  members  of  the  board  are  in  close  touch  with  the  schools 
^d  are  jealous  of  their  authority.  They  not  infrequently  assume  the 
"?ht  as  individuals  to  direct  teachers  in  their  duties,  to  review  cases  of 
^^isdpline,  etc.,  and  all  this  under  the  assumption  that  they  are  clothed 
*^th  supervisory  power.  If  this  erroneous  assumption  was  always  coupled 
^th  competency,  the  mischief  done  to  the  schools  would  not  be  so  seri- 
^'^  The  superintendent  is  too  often  regarded  as  the  board's  official 
^cnt  for  the  discharge  of  assigned  duties,  and  so  he  is  expected  "to  run 
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the  schools"  under  directions.  As  a  consequence  of  this  view,  ccrtaii 
members  of  the  board,  acting  as  committees  or  otherwise,  are  zealous  ii 
their  oversight  of  the  superintendent.  He  supervises  the  schools;  the; 
supervise  him ! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  highest  efficiency  in  school  adminis 
tration  cannot  be  attained  under  such  conditions.  The  superintenden 
should  not  only  be  the  executive  officer  in  all  supervisory  functions,  bu 
he  should  be  the  eye  of  the  board,  and  its  welcome  adviser  in  all  matter 
pertaining  to  instruction  and  discipline,  the  course  of  study,  teachiD| 
appliances,  etc.  It  should  be  not  simply  his  right,  but  his  duty  to  kce] 
the  board  informed  respecting  needed  changes  in  these  directions,  am 
his  recommendations  should  receive  respectful  consideration.  To  super 
visory  duties  should  be  added  responsibility  for  the  progress  of  thi 
schools. 

It  is  true  that  all  this  is  now  happily  realized  in  scores  of  the  smalle 
cities  of  the  country.  The  superintendent  is  recognized  as  the  respon 
sible  supervisory  head  of  the  schools,  with  the  right  and  duty  of  being  i 
leader  in  all  wise  movements  for  their  improvement.  This  may  b< 
accepted  as  the  minimum  status  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools 
It  may  be  true  that  all  superintendents  are  not  equal  to  this  responsibility 
This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  some  superintendents  of  schools  an 
not  qualified  for  the  position.  Whatever  his  responsibility,  the  wisi 
superintendent  will  recognize  the  rights  of  teachers  to  be  as  sacred  a 
his  own. 

3.  In  cities  containing  from,  say,  40,000  to  200,000  inhabitants  th* 
authority  as  well  as  the  general  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  school 
should  be  clearly  defined  by  statute.  The  superintendent  should  hav 
the  initiative  in  the  selection  and  assignment  of  teachers,  the  revision  c 
the  course  of  study,  the  choice  of  teaching  appliances,  etc.,  his  action  i 
these  matters  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  educatioi 
This  is  increasingly  the  practice  in  the  more  progressive  cities,  this  initio 
tive  being  freely  conceded  by  school  boards.  It  ought  to  be  made  gci 
eral  by  statute. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  all  superintendents  would  use  this  initiativ 
wisely,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  putting  of  this  responsibility  square! 
on  the  superintendent  would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  schoc 
administration  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  ^ 
seems  unnecessary  to  add  that  in  all  these  duties  the  superintendei 
should  confer  freely  with  the  assistant  supervisors,  principals,  an 
teachers. 

4.  We  now  come  to  the  administration  of  schools  in  large  cities, 
part  of  the  difficult  problem  of  municipal  government.     In  a  paper  rea 
in  1890  before  the  National  Council  of  Education  in  St  Paul,  I  advocate 
such  a  school  organization  in  large  cities  as  will  separate  the  legislatii 
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and  executive  functions  of  the  school  board,  and  further  divide  the 
executive  function  into  two  functions — to- wit,  the  business  or  financial, 
and  the  pedagogic  or  supervisory,  the  former  to  be  intrusted  to  a  busi- 
ness manager  and  the  latter  to  the  superintendent  of  instruction.'  It  was 
further  urged  that  the  superintendent  should  be  vested  by  law  with  at 
least  the  initiative  in  the  appointment  and  assignment  of  teachers.  The 
position  was  criticised  at  the  time  as  too  radical,  but,  as  shown  above, 
the  principle  has  since  been  embodied  in  the  school  laws  of  several 
cities. 

It  is  no  longer  a  serious  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  giving  the 
superintendent  of  schools  the  initiative  in  the  selection  and  appointment 
of  teachers,  provided  his  action  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
education.  The  unsettled  question  is :  Should  the  superintendent's  action 
in  this  matter  be  final? 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  superintendent's  right  to  select  and 
appoint  teachers  is  a  prerogative.  In  the  absence  of  an  express  delegation 
of  such  authority  to  him,  no  superintendent  can  rightfully  assume  it. 
This  authority  is  vested  primarily  in  the  board  of  education.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  determining  of  the  course  of  study,  the  adoption  of  text- 
books, etc.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  or  the  wisdom  of  depriving  the 
lH)ardof  education  of  all  responsibility  in  the  appointment  of  assistant 
sapervisors  and  teachers.  So  long  as  the  board  determines  the  number 
and  classes  of  assistants  and  teachers  to  be  employed,  fixes  and  pays  their 
salaries,  it  should  have  the  right  of  review  in  their  appointment;  and 
*belher  this  right  be  exercised  in  the  form  of  approval  or  a  veto  is  not 
important.  But  why  a  veto  and  not  approval  ?  While  experience  shows 
that  boards  of  education  in  large  cities  cannot  wisely  take  the  initiative 
'D  the  selection  of  teachers,  it  has  no  testimony  against  the  submission  of 
^e  superintendent's  appointments  to  the  board  for  its  approval.  It  is 
believed  that  all  needed  safeguards  against  political  action  are  provided 
*ben  the  superintendent  and  his  advisers  are  given  the  full  initiative  — 
^  initiative  that  is  not  limited  by  such  petty  and  puerile  legislation  as 
forbids  the  appointment  of  marrited  women  or  persons  who  reside  outside 
^^  the  city  limits.  The  schools  need  the  very  best  teachers  that  can  be 
secured. 

I  must  take  the  time  to  say,  in  closing,  that  no  superintendent 
^bohas  the  appointment  of  teachers  should  be  a  member  of  the  board  of 
''taminers  that  has  the  duty  of  licensing  teachers.  It  seems  an  obvious 
principle  in  the  civil  service  that  the  appointing  power  should  not  also 
Makeup  the  ** eligible  list"  from  which  appointments  are  to  be  made, 
^^e  of  the  safeguards  against  the  abuse  of  the  appointing  power  by 
5cbool  boards  has  been  the  fact  that  all  appointments  have  been  limited 

'This  plan  of  organization  was  ably  presented  by  Dr.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan  Uni- 
^^,  in  c888. 
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to  persons  holding  a  certificate  of  competency  issued  by  an  independent 
examining  board.  This  has  saved  the  schools  from  incompetent  teachers 
— so  far  as  they  have  been  saved.  It  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  in 
civil-service  policy  that  the  appointing  power  should  not  also  determine 
who  may  be  candidates  for  appointment. 

In  all  large  cities  the  examining  and  certificating  of  teachers  should  be 
intrusted  to  a  board  of  experts,  at  least  three  in  number.  When  the 
superintendent  has  not  the  appointment  of  teachers,  he  may  very  prop- 
erly be  a  member  of  this  examining  board.  The  weak  point  in  school 
administration  in  most  cities  is  the  method  of  certificating  teachers.  The 
first  safeguard  against  incompetent  teachers  in  the  schools  is  the  com 
petency  of  the  persons  on  the  "  eligible  list." 


THE  IMPLICA  TIONS  AND  APPLICA  TIONS  OF  THE  PRIN- 
CIPLE OF  SELF-ACTIVITY  IN  EDUCATION 


BY  ARNOLD    TOMPKINS,  PROFESSOR    OF    PEDAGOGY,    UNIVERSITY  OF 

ILLINOIS 

The  impressive  lesson  from  the  history  of  thought  is  that  the  human 
mind  can  find  no  peace  except  in  search  for  the  ultimate  unity  and 
reality  of  the  universe.  This  unity,  as  discerned  from  afar  by  the  eye  of 
faith  in  religion,  and  established  by  reason  in  art,  science,  and  philosophji 
is  the  ultimate  goal  of  man's  earthly  endeavor.  All  processes  of  thought, 
from  sense -perception  to  reason,  are  but  processes  of  establishing  unity 
in  and  thru  diversity,  are  but  modes  of  satisfying  the  craving  of  the  soul 
for  touch  with  ultimate  reality,  with  the  life  that  binds  the  seemingly 
chaotic  world  into  orderly  system. 

The  teacher's  world  is  no  less  a  world  of  diversity  to  be  ordered  into 
the  unity  of  a  single  life-principle.  So  many  details  and  duties,  even 
within  the  limits  of  a  daily  program  !  And  when  the  entire  scope  of 
education  is  considered  —  its  aim,  processes,  and  instrumentalities — the 
whole  to  be  unified  is  coextensive  with  the  world  of  thought  and  reality- 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  desire  for  unity  is  the  impulse  to  thought — for 
unity  of  the  infinite  diversity  in  the  educative  process.  All  educational 
discussions  are  based  on  the  assumption  and  prompted  by  the  faith  that 
there  is  a  unifying  principle  which  organizes  and  systematizes  the  distract- 
ing variety  of  details  in  the  process  of  education. 

But,  while  in  such  discussions  there  is  tacit  recognition  of  the  unity 
of  the  educative  process,  there  is  generally  lacking  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  complex  process  of  education  can  be  reduced  to  the  unity  of  a 
single  principle.     Even  Rosenkranz,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Philoso^ 
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Education^  affirms  that  ''  the  science  of  education  cannot  be  deduced 
3ID  a  single  principle  with  such  strictness  as  logic,  ethics,  and  like 
icnccs,"  but  that  "  it  is  rather  a  mixed  science,  having  its  presupposi- 
ons  in  many  others ; ''  and  that  "  education  is  capable  of  no  such  exact 
efinitions  of  its  principles  as  other  sciences."  And  at  present  I  see  it 
mphasized  that  education  is  an  applied  science,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
)nned  by  the  application  of  other  sciences ;  thus  implying  that  it  has 
iO  germinant  idea  of  its  own. 

Certainly,  education  avails  itself  of  all  the  other  sciences,  as  these  do 
if  it ;  but  the  science  of  education  goes  forth  in  its  own  right  and 
)rgani2es  all  the  sciences  from  its  own  creative  center.  It  has  its  own 
tingle,  central  principle,  which  orders  all  the  details  of  the  complex  pro- 
xss  into  a  unified  and  harmonious  whole ;  and  this  principle  is  self- 
ictivity.  The  science  of  education  must  show  how  the  whole  process  is 
mpiied  in  this  principle,  while  the  art  of  education  is  but  the  application 
3f  the  principle  thus  implied.  Since  the  ultimate  principle  of  any 
science  is  the  ultimate  principle  of  every  other,  education  is  not  distin- 
guished by  its  ultimate  principle  from  other  sciences,  but  only  in  the 
application  of  it.  Since  this  principle  is  a  universal  one,  its  application 
yields  a  philosophy  of  education  rather  than  a  science.  How  it  does  this 
will  best  appear  under  the  threefold  aspect  of  the  principle  as  it  distinctly 
appears  in  the  process  of  education. 

I.  This  principle  appears  primarily  as  tension  between  the  real  and 
tbe  ideal — the  actual  and  the  potential. 

Since  the  universe  is  alive  and  not  dead,  moving  and  not  fixed,  this 
principle  is  universal.  We  live  in  a  seeking,  searching,  surging  world. 
There  is  constant  striving  for  that  which  does  not  yet  appear.  Every 
object  has  a  dual  nature — something  within  it  which  tends  to  destroy  its 
present  form  of  existence  and  bring  it  near  to  the  reality  of  the  nature 
*liich  constitutes  it.  Any  thing  imposes  limitations  upon  itself  which  the 
thing  will  not  rest  under.  The  hills,  rocked-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the 
son,  the  planets,  and  the  infinite  hosts  of  heaven,  are  ever  seeking  new 
^nditions  thru  the  infinite  of  space  and  time. 

In  the  organic  world  stress  tKru  duality  of  nature  is  unmistakable. 
The  plant  or  the  animal  is  moved  to  self-realization  by  a  resident  force. 
In  each  case  the  object  is  in  self-struggle.  An  organic  thing  is  organic 
^  virtue  of  the  stress  between  its  actual  and  its  potential  nature,  by 
^irtne  of  the  relation  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  which  constitutes  its 
"^^re.  The  ideal  is  ever  striving  for  its  freedom  in  the  real — to  become 
'^If  the  real. 

Man  emerges  out  of  the  lower  order  of  beings  on  becoming  conscious 
of  the  duality  of  his  nature ;  of  the  divergence  between  his  real  and  his 
ideal  self ;  between  what  he  is  and  what  he  ought  to  be.  He  can  lay  hold 
'^pon  his  better  self,  and.  by  conscious  plan  and  purpose  aid  in  his  own 
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self-realization.  He  knows  that  what  he  is,  in  his  present  actualiii^d  sell, 
is  not  what  he  really  is  by  virtue  of  his  manhood ;  and,  feeling  this  dis- 
crepancy, he  is  consciously  self-moved  to  realize  his  implicit  manhood. 
Conscious  seTf-activity  is  the  ultimate  retreat  of  sel f- consciousness ;  and 
from  this  single  truth  springs  everything  within  the  realm  of  human 
thought  and  action. 

Herein  is  involved  the  whole  of  the  religious  life.  Coming  to  con- 
sciousness of  the  better  self  is  the  second  birth  of  the  soul.  Truly  man 
must  be  born  again,  in  order  simply  to  be  a  man ;  and  the  whole  of  his 
life  is  but  a  succession  of  new  births,  in  each  of  which  man  discenis 
deeper  realities  in  his  own  soul.  Herein  man  discovers  God.  "  Religion 
is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man."  In  the  conscious  relation  of  the 
two  selves  lies  the  fact  of  sin  and  redemption.  From  this  relation  arises 
the  possibility  of  man's  going  to  heaven  or  hell.  One  not  accustomed 
to  think  on  this  fact  of  self-consciousness  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  explained  by  it ;  and,  more,  that  it  is 
the  simple  truth  which  has  shaped  the  world's  great  religions.  The 
Protestant  Reformation  was  but  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  voice  of  the 
better  self.  This  was  the  simple  principle  that  dethroned  kings  and  gave 
us  democracy.  To  secure  the  rule  of  the  better  self  is  the  desideratum 
of  all  governments.  And  so  all  moral  duties  are  determined  by  the 
relation  of  the  present,  real  self  to  the  ideal  self.  Out  of  this  come 
conscience,  duty,  responsibility,  obligation,  and  the  rest.  Man's  duty  is 
simple ;  he  ought  to  be  what  he  is ;  that  is,  what  he  is  by  virtue  of  being 
a  man.  If  he  is  really  a  devil,  he  can  do  no  better  than  to  play  the  game 
well. 

In  education  this  principle  determines  the  end  to  be  '  that  of  self- 
realization —  the  realization  of  the  better  self.  Man  is  the  product  of  his 
own  educative  process.  Education  cannot  be  ultimately  tested  in  any 
form  of  external  product ;  as,  in  what  a  man  has  or  knows,  but  in  what  he 
is ;  thus  making  culture,  in  the  true  sense,  the  final  aim.  Nations  have 
taken  two  views  of  the  meaning  of  education;  regarding  it  either  as  a 
means  or  as  an  end.  The  history  of  education  can,  therefore,  be  read 
only  in  terms  of  the  relation  under  question. 

Not  only  the  aim  but  the  method  of  education  is  thus  (determined.  At 
every  stroke  of  the  teacher  some  present  stress  must  be  released,  and  some 
new  ideal  born  ;  some  new  stress  set  up.  The  art  of  teaching  consists  at 
bottom  in  discerning  the  present  stress  of  the  life  to  be  educated,  and  trans- 
forming it  into  a  higher  one.  The  whole  question  of  interest  lies  here- 
A  child  is  always  interested,  and  interested  in  something  worthy.  The 
teacher  is  not  so  much  to  induce  interest  as  to  mediate  it.  To  educate 
is  to  move  the  life  onward  and  upward  under  the  stress  of  ideals.  The 
fundamental  thought  of  method  in  education  is  this  of  the  ideal  passing 
into  the  real,  that  a  new  ideal  may  be  revealed,  which  in  turn  becomes 
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d.  The  perfection  of  character  sought  in  education  is  not  an  end  to 
attained,  but  an  infinite  progression  by  mediating  ideals.  Wherever 
iching  is  found  to  be  dead,  it  is  because  the  teacher  strives  to  induce 
tion  from  without,  instead  of  utilizing  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil, 
itness,  for  example,  the  dire  distress  of  the  teacher  in  striving  to  secure 
al  or  written  expression  from  the  pupil  when  there  is  no  inner  motive 
I  expression. 

Thus  "  interest "  expresses  the  tension  between  the  real  and  the  ideas 
ilife;  while  that  other  great  word  "appreciation"  expresses  the  passing 
(the  ideal  into  the  real,  on  the  basis  of  its  relation  to  the  real.  In  the 
ime  way  must  be  explained  those  other  current  terms  of  "correlation" 
nd  "concentration."  Each  subject  of  study  is  but  a  construction  of  the 
wld  under  a  given  tension  of  life.  Subjects  have  no  external,  fixed 
oimdaries,  thus  becoming  mutually  exclusive.  The  failure  to  recognize 
his  truth  is  a  never-failing  source  of  trouble,  causing  the  teacher 
0  resort  to  all  sorts  of  schemes  to  correlate  subjects  and  parts  of 
objects. 

For  instance,  man  considered  in  effort  to  realize  himself  thru  his  physi- 
2I  environment,  in  the  form  of  the  industrial  world,  forms  geography ; 
ind,  when  more  fully  specialized,  the  sciences.  The  field  is  limited  only 
Dy  what  is  required  to  this  end ;  there  is  no  objective  limit,  and  no  matter 
reserved  for  the  use  of  any  other  subject.  History  is  formed  by  viewing 
inan  in  effort  to  realize  himself  by  means  of  his  fellow-man  thru  institu- 
tions. For  its  purpose  it  may  use  all  the  material  gone  over  by  geogra- 
phy. Number  arises  from  man's  effort  to  adjust  himself  accurately  and 
economically  to  some  ideal  end ;  and  is  thus  a  process  of  self-realization. 
Grammar,  in  treating  the  sentence,  exhibits  man  in  the  explicit  act  of 
passing  from  his  real  to  his  ideal  self,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  of  every 
sentence  expresses  man's  real  self,  and  the  predicate  his  ideal ;  while  the 
^erb  expresses  the  tension  between  the  two.  Literature  has  for  its  direct 
pQipose  the  revelation  of  the  ideal  self  in  the  real.  Thus  every  subject  is 
bom  of  some  phase  of  the  life-tension ;  some  outgoing  effort  to  self- 
realization.  It  is  just  this  living  and  determining  factor  that  gives  the 
'^lue  to  the  teaching  of  every  subject ;  so  reveals  its  inner  life  and  organi- 
zation as  to  insure  vital  teaching  as  against  mechanical  teaching. 

And  when  we  pass  to  the  school  as  the  organized  instrument  of  edu- 
ction, we  discern  the  same  germinant  principle.  All  institutions  are  but 
projections  of  the  ideal  self  in  an  objective  form  as  a  means  to  making 
the  ideal  real.  Man,  being  conscious  of  himself,  can  be  teacher  to  him- 
self as  pupil.  The  teacher-and-pupil  relation  is  first  a  subjective  one. 
^e  teacher  is  the  pupil's  own  ideal  adopted  as  a  more  efficient  means  of 
the  pupil's  development.  From  this  center  the  whole  question  of  school 
^^yanization  and  management  arises.  There  can  be  no  successful  school 
i^anagement  without  recognition  of  this  fact. 
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2.  In  the  process  of  education  this  principle  of  self-activity  assumes  a 
second  form — tension  between  subject  and  object. 

In  the  process  of  self-realization  man  does  not  simply  hold  his  ideal 
in  consciousness,  but  forgets  himself  in  the  objective  world.  The  law  of 
self-realization,  as  disclosed  above,  is  by  the  law  of  self-sacrifice.  Altni- 
ism  is  the  method  of  egoism. 

Everything  lives,  in  and  thru  another.  Man  intuitively  feels  that  his 
life  is  found  in  the  world  about  him ;  he  is  instinctively  drawn  to  that 
world.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  every  self  is  the  organic  unity 
between  this  self  and  the  other  self.  If  at  this  moment  one  should  say 
"  I,"  and  then  read  some  poem  not  before  read,  the  old  /  becomes  a  new 
one,  which  includes  the  poem.  And  thus  with  any  other  object  of 
thought.  The  /  is  not  the  barren  and  abstract  self,  but  always  includes 
something  other.  What  before  appeared  as  tension  between  the  real  and 
the  ideal  now  appears  as  tension  between  subject  and  object.  The  ideal 
which  the  mind  seeks  is  the  thought  and  spirit  of  the  world  which  is 
objective  to  it.  Subject  and  object  implies  a  self-active  principle  which 
differentiates  itself  into  the  polarity  of  this  and  the  other. 

And  here  we  have  a  new  aspect  of  the  germinant  principle  of  educa- 
tion. All  thought  is  to  cancel  the  distinction  between  the  subject — the 
real  self,  and  the  object  —  the  ideal  self;  and  the  motive  in  the  process  is 
to  break  down  the  limitations  which  the  object  imposes  on  the  subject. 
Subjects  of  study  are  so  many  enlargements  of  the  self.  These  are  taught 
that  the  pupil  may  have  life,  and  that  more  abundantly.  Knowledge  is 
the  means  by  which  the  finite  self  passes  toward  the  infinite  self.  The 
pupil  masters  a  subject,  and  may  say,  "I  am  that  subject,  and  that, 
and  that ; ''  and  if  he  could  master  all,  he  could  exclaim  with  Jehovah, 
"I  am." 

Not  only  the  motive,  but  the  problem  of  method  lies  in  the  con- 
nection between  subject  and  object.  The  mind  and  its  object  must  be 
reduced  to  common  terms.  The  objective  process  in  things  must  be  seen 
as  the  subjective  process  in  thought.  The  percept,  the  concept,  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  syllogism  are  but  processes  of  unity  between  the  subject 
and  the  object;  and  no  intelligent  discussion  of  these  can  be  made 
except  by  recognizing  them  as  common  processes  of  subject  and  object. 
If  by  reasoning,  for  instance,  one  forms  a  judgment,  from  the  nature  of 
an  orange,  that  all  oranges  are  yellow,  it  is  because  the  oranges  thcffl' 
selves  form  their  yellow  in  the  same  way.  The  process  of  reducing  * 
compound  to  a  simple  fraction  is  the  process  of  the  fraction  itself.  Thus 
the  problem  of  method  in  teaching  is  the  problem  of  reducing  the  learner 
and  the  object  to  be  learned  to  a  common  process  —  to  a  unity  of  life. 

3.  But  in  the  process  of  teaching  this  principle  takes  a  third  and  final 
form,  namely,  tension  between  the  universal  and  the  individual,  or  between 
the  creative  energy  and  its  object. 
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What  the  student  is  immediately  striving  for  is  the  unity  of  the  world 
)f  isolated  objects.  But  he  cannot  establish  this  unity  by  directly  relating 
ihem.  Things  are  unified  thru  their  common  creative  energy.  Oak  trees 
are  not  primarily  united  in  space,  but  in  an  oak  nature — energy — which 
produces  them.  The  energy  which  produces  one  produces  another,  etc.; 
and  in  this  creative  act  all  are  one.  Events  are  unified  in  a  common  life 
below  them,  as  implied  in  the  word  "event."  Hence  the  unity  sought  is 
the  unity  of  the  object  with  its  nature,  or  productive  energy.  In  every 
act  or  thought  one  object  is  divided  into  its  individual  and  its  universal 
aspects.  Thinking  is  relating ;  and  the  relation  sought  is  always  the  two 
aspects  of  the  object,  as  above  indicated.  This  is  the  simple,  but  universal 
law  of  thought. 

But  note  the  real  object  of  this  vital  process  of  thought.  It  was  stated 
in  discussing  the  tension  between  subject  and  object  that  the  purpose  of 
thought  is  to  bring  the  thinker  into  unity  with  the  object  thought.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  the  thinker  discerning  the  creative  energy  of  the 
object.  On  this  ground  only  can  they  meet.  On  the  plane  of  sense- 
perception  there  seems  to  be  an  impassible  gulf  between  the  thinker  and 
the  object.  This  separation  grows  less  and  less  as  the  higher  processes 
of  thought  are  exercised.  In  fact,  such  processes  are  higher  just  because 
they  bring  the  thinker  to  closer  unity  with  the  object  thought.  The 
thinker  must  find  himself  in  the  object,  but  this  is  just  the  self-active 
principle  in  the  object.  The  thinker  craves  the  reinforcement  of  the 
object's  inner  life,  and  is  thus  prompted  to  search  out  its  genetic 
principle. 

It  thus  appears  that  tension  between  an  object  and  its  creative  energy 
is  one  with  the  tension  between  the  real  and  ideal,  described  at  the  outset. 
Thus  the  circle  is  complete.  The  three  tensions  are  but  so  many  aspects 
of  one  life-movement.  These  three  aspects  of  the  principle  of  self-activity 
determine  all  phases  and  processes  of  school  work — fix  the  aim,  deter- 
'^•ne  the  methods,  construct  the  course  of  study,  and  organize  and  man- 
age the  school.  And,  what  is  of  the  greatest  significance,  the  following  of 
tbis  principle  brings  all  school  work  into  conscious  and  organic  relation 
to  every  other  educational  force  —  the  church,  the  state,  etc.  All  move 
under  the  same  principle  to  the  same  end  —  the  full  realization  of  all  the 
beauty  and  worth  implicit  in  human  nature. 


DISCUSSION 


F.  Trsudley,  superintendent  of  schools,  Youngstown,  O. —  During  the  most  elo- 
Q'Jcat  and  delightful  address  of  Mr.  Tompkins  concrete  illustrations  of  the  theme  in  hand 
'nc  continually  flashing  before  my  mind. 
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I  recall  one  evening,  many  years  ago,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  invitation  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Indianapolis  Literary  Society.  The  subject  of  discussion  was  Thore&n, 
and  an  able  paper  was  presented  by  Professor  Sewell,  and  remarks  were  made  by  Rer. 
Myron  W.  Reed.  The  point  of  this  reference  lies  in  the  statement  that  from  that  evening 
my  attitude  toward  nature  and  her  beauties  and  glory  was  largely  changed.  I  became 
interested  in  the  naturalists. 

From  Thoreau  my  attention  was  extended  to  Burroughs,  and  old  Gilbert  White,  of 
Selbome,  McCook,  Miller,  Torrey,  Jeffries,  Abbott,  Lubbock,  etc.,  until  nature  took  on 
a  marvelous  appearance.  I  cannot  liken  this  influence  better  than  by  that  parable  of  the 
woman  who  took  and  hid  the  leaven  in  the  measure  of  meal  until  the  whole  was  leav- 
ened.    The  philosophy  of  this  illustration  is  clear. 

I  recall  one  beautiful  day,  which  some  of  this  audience  will  remember,  when  we  were 
rapidly  passing  southward  from  St.  Augustine  to  get  our  first  taste  of  life  below  the  frost 
line.  The  beautiful  Indian  river  was  lying  upon  our  left,  framed  in  a  rich  soothem 
border,  ducks  rocking  upon  its  surface,  and  herons  standing  like  sentinels  in  its  waten. 
A  gentleman  whom  many  of  you  know,  of  long  service  in  the  schools  and  possessed  of 
that  ripened  wisdom  which  comes  from  many  years  of  excellent  living,  crossed  the  aisle 
of  the  car  and  sat  down  by  my  side.  Referring  to  a  certain  matter,  he  said  in  substance: 
"  I  was  thinking  of  a  remark  made  only  last  sabbath  by  my  minister.  He  said,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  difference  between  God*s  actions  and  man's,  that,  if  a  man  will  cast  a  stone 
into  the  air,  it  reaches  its  limit  of  ascent,  describes  a  curve,  and  with  a  heavy  thud  falls 
to  earth.  But  God  will  take  a  bird,  toss  it  from  the  bough,  and  off  it  flies  in  curves  of 
beauty,  alighting  upon  the  bough  again  in  perfect  ease  and  grace.  And  all  last  week  I 
was  watching  among  the  trees  for  these  birds  to  see  how  beautifully  they  illustrated  that 
thought"  Continuing,  he  remarked  :  "Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  a  lecturer  came  into 
the  village  where  I  lived  and  used  this  illustration,  over  which  I  have  often  pondered :  A 
father  and  his  little  son  took  a  walk.  Upon  their  return  the  mother  asked  the  lad:  'Did 
you  see  anything,  my  son  ? '  *  Yes,  a  man  throwing  away  grain.'  *  What  did  the  father 
see  ? '  asked  the  lecturer.  *  He  saw  the  sower  going  forth  to  sow.  He  saw  the  vast  geo- 
logic processes  whereby  the  earth  was  brought  to  the  performance  of  its  mission.  He 
saw  the  6eld  of  golden  grain  and  white-winged  argosies  bearing  the  harvest  to  nations 
beyond  the  seas.'  '  Did  you  see  anything  else,  my  son  ? '  '  Yes,  I  saw  a  man  pounding 
stone.'  *  But  what  did  the  father  see  ? '  *  He  saw  a  sculptor  carving  out  of  marble  the  beau- 
tiful form  he  had  constructed  in  imagination.  And  beyond  this  he  saw  the  forms  of  the 
masters  rising  before  him.'  *  Did  you  hear  anything,  my  son  ?  *  *  Yes,  I  heard  the  noise 
of  a  machine.'  '  But  what  did  the  father  hear  ? '  '  He  heard  a  message  of  death  going 
out  to  a  soul  far  away.'  " 

So  do  these  influences  in  occult  ways  work  upon  us,  to  whom  time  and  seasons  and 
space  seem  no  consideration. 

This  beautiful  address,  a  veritable  poem,  illustrates  the  singular  manner  in  which 
attention  is  held  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  lofty  themes  thru  suitable  avenues 
of  approach.     The  real  point  of  view  is  the  poetical. 

As  for  me,  when  I  desire  to  find  expression  for  my  innermost  thoughts  and  convic- 
tions, I  resort  to  Holy  Writ  or  to  the  poets.     To  the  latter,  for 

'  "  I  believed  the  poets. 

It  is  they  which  utter  wisdom  from  the  central  deeps, 
And,  listening  to  the  inner  flow  of  things, 
Speak  to  the  age  out  of  eternity." 

And  as  the  speaker  was  proceeding,  the  words  came  to  me,  borne  out  of  the  past  by  his 

eloquence : 

"  More  it  is  than  ease, 

Palace  and  pomp,  honours  and  luxuries. 

To  have  seen  White  Presences  upon  the  hills. 

To  have  heard  the  voices  of  the  Eternal  Gods." 


-."*. 
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Mr.  Tompkins  referred  to  the  tension  which  exists  between  the  real  and  ideal, 
Ktwecn  the  present  and  the  future,  between  what  is  and  what  should  be  ;  and  spoke  of  it 
IS  proceeding  under  conditions  of  "  strain  and  stress.** 

Holy  Writ  thus  speaks :  "  The  whole  creation  groaneth."  "  Strain  and  stress  "  have, 
indeed,  been  placed  as  the  prime  condition  under  which  we  transcend  present  conditions 
of  hardness  and  narrowness,  and  pass  into  conditions  more  favorable  to  life. 

"  Only  suffering  draws  the  inner  heart  of  song, 
And  elicits  the  sweetest  perfumes  of  the  soul.*' 

I  am  happy  to  be  here ;  happy  to  have  had  the  privilege  to  listen  to  remarks  of  so 
lofty  and  inspiring  a  nature  ;  happy  to  feel  that  before  even  nfe  may  range  such  possi- 
bilities as  have  been  suggested,  all  of  them  "  implications  "  of  this  high  doctrine  of  self- 
actiritj  which  has  been  preached,  which  implications,  by  the  grace  of  God,  shall  become 
"applications,"  if  not  here  fully,  there  in  fullness. 

Professor  Samuel  Weir,  New  York  University  School  of  Pedagogy. —  I  fear  lest 
the  pleasure  with  which  you  have  listened  to  this  masterly  discussion  may  have  weakened 
TOUT  impression  of  its  immense  importance.  I  agree  most  heartily  with  the  main  propo- 
sition, that  self-realization,  in  the  highest  sense,  must  be  the  aim  of  human  striving  and  of 
education.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  few  of  you  remembered  the  child  while  you  were 
being  carried  so  gently  and  pleasantly  thru  the  air  on  the  wings  of  light  by  the  sweep  of 
the  Hegelian  dialectic.  The  Stoics  believed  in  submitting  to  the  world-reason,  and  when 
fate  overtook  them  they  could  still  say :  **  Whatever  befalls  me  is  for  thy  good,  O  Uni- 
verse !"  One  great  teacher  held  the  principle  that  whosoever  sought  to  realize  his  life  by 
himself,  whosoever  would  save  his  life,  should  lose  it.  But  whosoever  should  surrender  his 
life  under  the  law  of  universal  love,  with  a  profound  faith  in  the  ideal  moral  world-order, 
to  him  should  come  back  all  the  riches  and  the  power  and  the  glory  of  that  order  to 
enlarge  and  enrich  his  own  life.     He  should  save  his  life. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  individual  and  of  his  realization  in  this  universal  out- 
lying. These  higher  ideals  must  become  conscious  in  the  child  himself.  He  must  come 
to  feel  by  the  gradual  enlargement  of  his  own  ideals  this  significance  of  his  life.  It  is 
Dot  enough  that  the  world-force  must  work  out  thru  him.  He  must  know  something  of 
his  own  working  and  of  the  higher  meaning  of  his  own  life  in  relation  to  its  moral  self • 
realization. 

One  of  the  earliest  Hebrew  writers,  in  that  sublime  poem  which  has  so  often  been 
ousunderstood  by  the  theologians,  because  they  would  not  look  upon  it  as  a  poem  in  which 
S^nd  outlines  of  truth  are  given,  had  a  knowledge  of  this  higher  meaning  of  the  moral 
self.  There  was  the  herb  bringing  forth  after  its  kind,  there  was  life,  there  was  intelli- 
gence; bat  higher  than  these  was  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  It  was  this  which 
brought  man  into  relation  with  God.  The  discrepancy  between  the  ideal  and  the  real 
^ive  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  hope  of  realization.  But  this  ideal  had  to  become  conscious 
^  the  individual.  Not  blind  working,  but  conscious  moral  aspiration  after  the  grand 
ideal,  must  come  to  light. 

Dr.  James  W.  Bashford,  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. —  I  am  profoundly 
"Jipressed  with  Professor  Tompkins'  remarkable  address.  What  higher  compliment  can 
^  pay  him  as  an  educator  and  a  thinker  than  to  call  him  a  younger  brother  of  Dr.  Harris  ? 
Sainiaoncd  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  speak  upon  "  The  Principle  of  Self- Activity  in 
location,"  I  can  only  reiterate  and  illustrate  the  thoughts  which  Professor  Tompkins 
^  already  enunciated.  The  professor  first  dwelt  upon  the  aspect  of  stress  to  which  all 
J^'JOg  people  arc  subjected  by  reason  of  the  chasm  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  in  their 
''•^hts  and  lives ;  he  dwelt,  secondly,  upon  the  fact  that  the  student  never  reaches  a 
personal  end  by  direct  effort,  and  hence  he  presented  to  us  the  aspect  of  altruism  in  edu- 
^'^    In  the  third  place  he  dwelt  upon  the  tendency  to  unity  in  all  thinking. 
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The  aspect  of  stress,  due  to  the  attempt  of  the  individual  to  realize  his  ideal,  furnidies 
the  key  to  all  biography  and  all  history.  The  struggle  begins  below  man  in  the  YCge- 
table  and  animal  kingdom.  Darwin  has  summed  up  the  life  of  the  globe  in  the  phrasei 
'*  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  This  phrase  is  only  another  expression  of  the  endless  strag- 
gle of  plants,  and  animals,  and  men  to  realize  themselves.  The  plants  crowd  each  otlier 
for  soil  and  sunshine ;  each  fish  eats  his  smaller  brother,  and  in  turn  is  eaten  by  a  larger; 
and  man,  the  highest  animal  of  all,  sustains  his  life  and  can  sustain  it  only  by  the  death 
of  those  beneath  him.  Were  not  our  ears  so  dull,  our  morning  walk  would  be  disturbed 
by  the  cries  of  crushed  insects,  and  our  noonday  meal  by  the  groans  of  the  animals  which 
are  d3ring  in  order  that  we  may  live.  The  struggle  extends  beyond  the  animal  life.  Bui* 
ness  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  competition.  Your  success  in  winning  the  position 
which  you  now  hold  meant  the  disappointment  of  some  brother-teacher.  In  the  political 
world  one  party*s  triumph  is  another's  overthrow.  In  national  life,  like  islands  on  a  sea 
of  time,  one  empire  rises  as  another  sinks.  Is  it  marvelous,  therefore,  that  when  we  enter 
upon  the  higher  life  of  the  mind  and  soul  in  children,  we  find  the  stress  and  storm  of 
conflict  ?  Each  appetite  clamors  for  indulgence,  often  to  the  detriment  of  others.  The 
lower  self,  guided  by  a  worldly  ambition,  is  sometimes  an  open  rebellion  against  the  higher 
self.  Surely  you  will  not  be  speaking  parables  to  children  when  you  interpret  their  con* 
flicts  to  them  and  show  them  that  the  only  path  to  permanent  peace  is  in  the  enthrone- 
ment of  conscience. 

But  if  the  first  aspect  of  the  principle  of  self -activity  finds  abundant  illustration,  the 
second  fundamental  fact,  namely,  that  man  never  secures  his  end  by  directly  seeking  it, 
finds  equal  proof.  While  the  fact  of  struggle  is  fundamental  in  vegetable  life,  it  is  not 
the  deepest  law  of  plants  and  trees.  The  fundamental  law  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
that  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  each  species  depends,  is  enunciated  in  the  divine 
command  found  in  Genesis,  that  each  plant  produce  seeds  and  fruit  after  its  kind.  The 
plant  does  not  bear  seeds  and  fruit  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  own 
species  and  for  the  nourishment  of  animals.  Down  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  therefore, 
we  find  the  first  indication  of  altruism  in  the  universe. 

As  we  pass  to  the  animal  kingdom,  the  law  of  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  others  becomes 
more  marked.  Many  wild  animals,  indeed,  destroy  men  or  other  animals  without  the 
slightest  apparent  compunction.  But  these  same  animals  bring  forth  young  with  pain; 
and,  so  far  from  destroying  the  offspring  which  have  caused  them  pain,  they  feed  their 
young  with  care  and  defend  them  with  their  lives.  Deeper,  therefore,  than  the  fact  of 
selfishness  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  the  law  of  motherhood — the  law  of  sacrifice. 

As  we  pass  from  animals  to  men,  altruism  becomes  more  imperious.     We  did  not 
come  into  this  world  by  a  direct  creative  act  and  as  isolated  units.     We  are  bom  into 
families ;  and  the  family  is  the  divinely  ordained  organism   by  which  the  individual  u 
instinctively  called  out  of  himself  and  made  to  live  in  his  father  and  mother,  in  his  brothers 
and  sisters.     Again,  the  child  soon  comes  into  contact  with  children  from  other  homes, 
and  its  life  is  lived  in  connection  with  the  larger  life  of  the  neighborhood.     Again,  beyond 
the  neighborhood  is  the  state  or  the  nation,  with  its  still  broader  altar  of  patriotism* 
Finally,  beyond  the  nation  stands  the  church,  with  its  members  living  under  different 
flags  and  speaking  various  tongues,  but  still  calling  each  other  brethren.     So  the  family* 
society,  the  nation,  and  the  church  are  divine  organisms  by  which  God  calls  the  individuiJ 
out  of  himself,  and  leads  him  to  offer  himself  upon  the  constantly  broadening  altars  o' 
the  family,  society,  the  nation,  and  humanity.     Do  you  see  the  profound  significance  o» 
Dr.  Tompkins*  statement  that  no  individual  realizes  his  ideal  by  a  direct  process,  that 
everything  lives  in  and  thru  something  else,  that  the  one  true  method  in  education  i$ 
altruism  ?     The  constitution  of  the  universe  debars  the  individual  from  reaching  his  goal 
by  direct  and  selfish  efforts.     We  live  by  death.     We  increase  by  being  spent.    Love  if 
wisdom.     The  martyr  is  the  philosopher.     "  Only,"  says  Emerson,  "  as  we  forego  all  per- 
sonal and  temporal  aids  do  we  rise  in  the  region  of  the  universal  and  the  etemaL" 
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The  third  aspect  of  self-activity  —  the  tendency  of  all  thought  toward  unity — more 
rtadflj  interprets  your  own  mental  processes  and  is  more  profoundly  suggestive    than 
either  of  the  preceding  aspects.     The  principle  that  all  thought  tends  to  organize  scat- 
tered facts  is  the  key  to  all  that  is  best  in  my  own  thinking.     In  the  language  of  Cole- 
lidge,  that  truth   finds   me   at  greater  depths   of  my  being  than  either  of  the  other 
principles.    Arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  chemistry  become  organic  and  vital  to  the 
stadent  the  moment  his  mind  passes  beyond  the  mere  efEort  to  memorize   isolated  facts 
and  gnsps  the  inner  principle  upon  which  all  the  separate  facts  depend.     This  funda- 
mental act  of  reason  by  which  the  mind  discovers  the  operation  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
perceives  the  organic  relation  of  apparently  scattered  phenomena,  is  the  deepest  process 
in  edocation.    Thru  it  the  child  emerges  from  the  parrot  stage  and  becomes  a  thinker. 
Periitps  I  can  illustrate  the  principle,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  out  a  suggestion  in 
response  to  the  inquiry  just  made  by  one  of  the  speakers  as  to  what  constitutes  a  person. 
We  osQilly  say  that  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will  are  the  three  factors  in  personality.    This 
uolysis  of  personality  is  not  quite  complete.     Evolution  is  probably  truer  than  some  of  us 
dream,  and  these  three  roots  of  personality  are  found  in  the  animals  below  us.    Intelligence 
grows  oat  of  instinct ;  affection  grows  out  of  the  sensibility  which  the  mother  animal 
oaoifests  for  her  young ;  and  will  seems  to  be  only  the  development  of  those  incipient 
ciK)ices  which  birds  make  when  they  select  their  nesting  places.     Thus  science  indicates 
a  unification  of  oar  philosophy  of  life,  and  an  organic  relation  between  the  animal  and 
luunan  kingdoms.     Again,  these  three  elements  of  personality  tend  to  run  together,  when 
ttodied  closely.     That  which  distinguishes  human  affection  from  the  instinctive  love  of 
tbe  mother  animal  for  its  young  is  the  presence  of  reason  and  will  in  human  love.     That 
vbich  distinguishes  human  volition  from  mere  animal  caprice  is  the  presence  of  reason 
^  affection  in  the  act  of  will.     That  which  distinguishes  reason  from  the  mechanical 
«tion  of  instinct  is  the  presence  of  love  and  of  will-power  in  our  intellectual  processes. 
Rosenkranz  has  laid  strong  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  demanding  that  the  child 
wmmon  its  will-power  to  its  aid  for  the  mastery  of  its  mental  tasks.     Herbart,  upon  the 
^i  luind,  has  laid  strong  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  the  teacher  attempting  to 
iviken  the  interest  of  the  child  and  to  enlist  its  affections  in  its  studies.     Do  you  not  see 
^  both  of  these  philosophers  recognize  that  the  intellect  does  not  do  its   best  work 
>^,  that  one  recognizes  that  the  will  must  be  summoned,  and  the  other  that  the  interest 
*«»st  be  awakened,  in  order  to  secure  the  most  fruitful  mental  activity  ?     Each  philosopher 
^  right  in  what  he  demands  and  wrong  in  what  he  ignores  in  education.     Education  can 
''^w  secure  the  best  intellectual  results  without  enlisting  the  whole  personality  of  the 
^^   In  a  word,  we  teachers  must  carry  this  principle  of  unification  beyond  the  abstract 
'^  of  thought  into  the  practical  realm  of  life. 

Finally,  Professor  Edward  Caird,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Religion,  furnishes  striking 
confinnation  of  Professor  Tompkins'  remark  that  all  thought  moves  back  to  the  infinite 
'""ty  and  becomes  religion.  There  has  been  an  age-long  dispute  between  the  idealists 
*^  sensationalists  as  to  the  origin  and  certainty  of  our  knowledge.  The  idealist  holds 
™*t  self-consciousness  is  the  starting-point  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  one  thing  of  which 
^  mind  has  direct  knowledge  is  itself.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  sensationalist  rests 
®  *  knowledge  of  mere  external  phenomena  revealed  to  us  thru  the  senses.  For- 
^*Wy  the  tendency  to  unity  of  thought  enlarges  both  of  these  partial  theories  of  knowl- 
^?«.  How  does  a  man  become  conscious  of  himself  ?  Simply  by  distinguishing  between 
''"'ttelf  and  that  which  is  not  himself.  As  Hamilton  profoundly  remarked  :  "  In  the  very 
^  of  self-consciousness  the  mind  is  forced  to  recognize  something  which  is  not  itself." 
Thus  the  idealist  is  forced  to  recognize  at  least  a  not-self,  which  is  as  real  as  the  self  which 
*«^ne  he  claims  to  know.  Upon  the  other  hand,  underlying  all  activity  of  the  senses  is 
™« mind's  consciousness  of  its  activity,  its  consciousness  of  itself.  The  sensationalist 
^•oaot  analjrze  and  vindicate  the  reality  of  knowledge  coming  thru  the  senses  without 
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recognizing  the  self-activity  of  the  mind.  Thus  this  tendency  toward  a  unity  of  knovl> 
edge  of  which  Professor  Tompkins  spoke  reconciles  the  two  great  schools  of  philosophy 
and  furnishes  us  an  ideal  realism  and  a  real  idealism. 

But  the  tendency  to  unity  carries  us  a  step  farther.  As  Descartes  recognized^  the 
fimdamental  aim  of  philosophy  is  to  discover  an  organic  relation  between  mind  and  mat- 
ter, to  find  the  relation  between  self  and  the  world.  A  wider  view  of  consciousness  leads 
to  this  broader  unification  of  all  knowledge.  Just  as  thru  my  senses  I  become  consdons 
of  the  external  world,  just  as  thru  introspection  I  become  conscious  of  myself,  so  thro 
conscience  I  become  conscious  of  a  Higher-than-self.  The  child  no  more  stumbles  at 
the  knowledge  of  God  than  he  stumbles  at  the  knowledge  of  the  external  world. 
He  is  as  clearly  conscious  of  a  power  above  self  as  he  is  conscious  of  himselL 
How  else  can  we  account  for  the  imperative  ought  which  reveals  itself  in  eveiy 
awakening  personality?  Along  with  the  freedom  of  choice  by  which  the  schoolboy 
rises  above  the  physical  universe,  by  which  he  can  elect  his  course  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  a  billion  fellow-men,  by  which  he  becomes  a  moral  king  and  stands  upon  an 
equality  with  God  —  immediately  the  choice  is  once  made  by  this  moral  king,  there 
emerges  in  his  consciousness  the  Greater-than-the-king,  either  approving  or  condemning 
the  king's  choice.  In  the  presence  of  this  mysterious  One  every  human  being  rejoices 
when  he  has  chosen  aright.  Before  His  presence  every  soul  quails,  when  it  has  chosen 
evil.  Now,  the  soul  is  not  by  nature  humble.  It  does  not  quail  before  a  mere  abstractioo. 
It  does  not  dread  a  nonentity  or  fear  a  zero.  Nor  does  the  whole  soul  quail  before  one  of 
its  faculties.  But  this  condemning  and  approving  power  is  not  simply  one  faculty  of  the 
human  soul  standing  alongside  of  judgment  and  desire  and  taste.  It  commands  desiie> 
While  it  does  not  overawe,  it  condemns  the  will*  What  is  this  mysterious  One  whom  all 
children  recognize,  and  before  whom  we  have  all  quailed  ?  Is  it  not  the  presence  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man  ?  Is  not  Edward  Caird  right  in  saying  that  the  human  soul  has  three 
forms  of  consciousness  —  the  consciousness  of  self,  the  consciousness  of  the  world,  and  the 
consciousness  of  God  ?  Thus  we  find  self  and  the  world  standing  together  in  organic 
relation  thru  their  relation  to  God.  Just  as  we  found  idealism  .and  realism  uniting  in 
organic  relation  thru  a  true  analysis  of  the  consciousness,  so  we  find  self  and  the  world 
coming  into  organic  and  vital  relations  with  each  other  thru  this  final  anal3rsis  of  con- 
sciousness. The  tendency  to  unity  is  the  greatest  force  in  education,  because  it  is  the 
deepest  impulse  of  the  reason  ;  and  this  fundamental  impulse  of  the  soul  carries  the  child 
back  to  God.     Christianity  is  the  final  philosophy.     "  In  Him  all  things  consist" 

Dr.  Tompkins. —  I  have  no  right  to  speak  again,  and  do  not  desire  to  do  so.  I  wish 
that  the  remarks  of  Drs.  Weir  and  Bashford  might  be  the  closing  benedictions  to  this 
session.  What  the  teacher  needs  most  of  all  is  a  full  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  man,  as  they  have  just  been  so  eloquently  presented.  A  clear  conception  of  the  ii® 
and  process  of  life  is  of  vastly  more  significance  to  the  teacher  than  all  of  our  technic«l 
methods  of  instruction. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the  points  on  which  they  differ  froift 
me.     What  they  say  is  only  an  elaboration  of  what  is  implied  in  my  general  doctrine. 

In  reply  to  Professor  Galbreath's  question,  as  to  why,  since  the  principle  is  an  old 
one,  it  had  not  been  of  more  potency  in  the  past,  and  what  is  in  the  way  of  its  success  U* 
the  future,  I  would  say  that  there  have  always  been  men  who  would  run  after  strange  gods » 
and  that  in  the  educational  world  there  were  always  men  so  desirous  of  attracting  atteD' 
tion  that  they  would  promulgate  new  isms  and  cults  as  if  they  had  discovered  a  nef^ 
principle  of  education. 
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TO  WHAT  EXTENT  SHOULD    THE    HIGH-SCHOOL  PUPIL 
BE  PERMITTED  TO  ELECT  HIS  WORK? 


BY  W.    L.    STEELE,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF   SCHOOLS,    GALESBURG,    ILL. 

In  the  summer  of  1895  the  course  of  study  for  the  Galesburg  High 
School  was  revised,  and  all  the  subjects  in  it  were  made  elective.  The  facts 
and  reasons  leading  to  this  action  and  the  results  following  it  form  the 
outline  of  this  paper. 

The  few  graduating  from  the  high  school,  compared  with  the  many 
entering  it,  has  long  been  the  subject  of  comment  by  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education.  Different  theories  were  advanced  to  account  for  this 
fact,  some  of  which  were,  that  the  pupils  enter  the  high  school  too  young, 
too  immature ;  that  the  work  in  the  grades  is  not  thoroly  done ;  that 
pupils  pass  into  the  school  without  having  learned  how  to  study ;  that  the 
transition  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  high  school  is  too  abrupt ;  that 
many  lack  the  taste,  the  ambition,  and  the  capacity  for  such  work.  An 
irreverent  member  suggested,  however,  that  the  fault  might  be  in  the  high 
school — not  in  the  pupils.  These  comments  and  discussions  resulted 
finally  in  an  investigation. 

The  records  of  the  classes  graduating  for  the  ^yt  preceding  years 
were  carefully  examined.  They  showed  that  the  average  number  entering 
the  school  annually  was  eighty,  and  the  average  number  completing  the 
course  at  the  end  of  three  years  was  thirty-six  —  an  average  loss  of  forty- 
four  pupils  out  of  eighty,  or  55  per  cent.  A  closer  examination 
repealed  the  fact  that  thirty-two  of  these  forty-four  pupils  dropped  out 
during  the  first  year;  that  is,  73  per  cent,  of  the  loss  during  the  entire 
course  occurred  in  the  first  year.  Thus,  the  cause  of  so  many  pupils 
leaving  the  high  school  was  seen  to  be  in  the  first  year,  and  the  cause  was 
found  to  be  the  failure  of  the  pupils  to  do  the  work  in  one  or  more 
branches  required  to  complete  the  course.  These  branches  were  Latin 
^nd  algebra,  about  twenty  failing  in  one  or  both  subjects  each  year.  To 
put  it  plainly,  we  had  practically  been  refusing  to  teach  to  25  per  cent., 
or  one  child  out  of  every  four,  any  science,  literature,  history,  or  commer- 
cial studies,  because  the  required  percentage  in  Latin  or  algebra  had  not 
^n  attained. 

Is  not  this  true  of  all  high  schools,  and  why  is  it  so?  Is  the  fault  with 
toe  pupils  or  with  the  schools?  There  is  no  question,  in  my  mind,  that  in 
^any  cases  the  fault  is  with  the  pupils,  for  the  reasons  already  given : 
immaturity,  want  of  preparation,  lack  of  ambition  and  capacity,  and  the 
^eat  gulf  between  the  grades  and  the  high  school. 

Most  high  schools  now  provide  a  course,  more  or  less  honorable,  with- 
^^^  Latin,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  one  in  which  algebra  is  not  required.     Is 
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the  human  mind  so  constituted  that  it  cannot  be  developed  in  any  directio 
beyond  the  most  rudimentary  stages,  without  the  aid  of  algebra?  Or  is  1 
survival  of  our  reverence  for  arithmetic  in  the  grades,  for  which  we  ha 
haunted  the  child's  mind  the  first  eight  years  of  his  school  life? 

In  making  a  course  of  study,  why  not  be  governed  by  what  we  km 
to  be  true  in  life,  namely,  that  an  education  is  not  such  a  little  thing 
the  learning  of  certain  facts  about  any  particular  subject  or  subjects,  b 
consists  rather  in  awakening  and  stimulating  the  mind  to  activity  aloi 
some  line  of  thought?  Why  not  treat  the  children  of  the  public  as  we( 
our  own?  If  one  of  you  had  a  child  who  was  deficient  in  mathematics 
languages,  or,  more  mildly  and  perhaps  more  truthfully,  was  perfect 
indifferent  to  them,  what  would  you  do?  You  certainly  would  not  ke< 
him  at  these  subjects  till  he  became  completely  discouraged  and  disgusti 
with  all  study ;  you  would  not  lock  the  door  to  that  part  of  your  libra 
which  contains  the  volumes  of  literature,  history,  and  science,  saying 
him  :  "You  must  not  think  of  trying  to  become  acquainted  with  any 
these  until  you  have  first  solved  the  problems  in  an  academic  algebra 
far  as  logarithms."  If  you  were  set  upon  having  your  daughter  becon 
a  musician,  and  it  turned  out  that  she  could  not  learn  music,  or,  what 
equivalent,  she  would  not  try,  would  you  not  attempt  to  give  her  ai 
accomplishment?  The  reverse  of  this,  you  know,  would  be  true.  Yi 
would,  on  this  account,  put  forth  all  the  more  effort  to  arouse  her  intere 
in  other  directions.  Why  not,  then,  treat  my  child,  whom  I  send  to  y< 
for  training,  in  the  same  manner?  The  school  should  aim  to  recogni 
diversity  of  talents,  tastes,  and  dispositions  —  and  respect  them — the  sac 
as  does  the  home. 

To  this  end  the  board  made  the  entire  high-school  course  electii 
It  considered  that  the  twenty  who  annually  dropped  out  of  the  beginnii 
class,  for  lack  of  interest  or  lack  of  ability  to  do  the  work  prescribe 
ought  to  receive  as  much  aid  as  the  public  school  could  possibly  gn 
and  were  certainly  in  greater  need  of  it  than  the  sixty  who  were  able 
do  the  particular  work  given,  and  remained. 

■  I  will  admit  that  this  is  all  nonsense,  if  the  only  object  of  the  hi] 
school  be  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  college,  or  to  make  of  the  more  gift' 
an  educated  aristocracy.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters*  Cli 
of  New  England  the  mayor  of  Boston  gained  the  distinction  of  being  t 
first  to  advocate  publicly  such  a  high  school.  To  be  just  to  him,  one  mi 
admit  that  the  burden  of  his  speech,  as  reported,  was  not  opposition 
the  high  school  so  much  as  dissatisfaction  with  the  kind  of  work  it 
attempting  to  do  with  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "the  unfitted  hal 
It  was  a  call  to  schoolmen  to  be  sensible  in  their  dealings  with  childr( 
rather  than  an  attack  on  our  sacred  institution.  However,  if  the  ma 
object  of  the  high  school  be  to  raise  the  masses  to  a  high  plane  of  livii 
and  usefulness,  if  it  be  to  help  the  dull  and  the  slow  as  well  as  the  brig 
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and  active — the  distinctive  characteristic  of  our  institutions,  and  the  glory 
of  oar  civilization — then  the  plan  of  elective  studies  is  just  and  wise. 

We  arranged  our  work  in  three  courses :  (i)  the  scientific ^  with  algebra 
and  geometry,  but  no  foreign  languages,  designed  for  those  who  do  not 
intend  to  enter  higher  institutions  of  learning,  yet  who  want  a  broader 
education  than  the  grades  give ;  (2)  the  Latin,  intended  for  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  college ;  (3)  the  commercial,  designed  for  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  especially  for  commercial  life.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  is  simply  suggestive  to  the  pupil.  He  is  at  liberty  at  any 
time,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  to  make  a  different  selection,  pro- 
Tided  the  subjects  are  being  taught.  To  each  subject  is  given  a  certain 
number  of  credits,  the  unit  being  one  month  of  twenty  recitations.  For 
eiample,  algebra,  which  extends  thru  nine  months,  is  given  nine  credits. 
When  any  subject  is  not  completed,  no  credits  are  given  for  it.  When 
the  pupil  gets  one  hundred  credits,  which  means  one  hundred  months  of 
successful  work,  he  is  given  a  diploma,  in  which  is  written  the  entire  list 
of  subjects  completed  and  the  value  of  each  —  making  not  only  an  intel- 
ligible diploma,  but  an  honest  one. 

As  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  the  Galesburg  High  School 
has  been  conducted  on  the  elective  plan  exclusively  since  September,  1895, 
the  first  class  graduating  last  June.  We  have  had  time  enough  to  expe- 
rience the  terrible  results  that  some  assured  us  would  certainly  follow  if 
pupils  were  allowed  to  pass  thru  school  studying  only  those  subjects 
they  might  see  fit  to  select.  It  was  claimed  that  the  subjects  required  for 
college  entrance,  that  give  mental  fiber,  would  be  passed  by  and  the 
so-called  easier  ones  substituted  in  their  places ;  that  their  education  would 
resemble  a  crazy  quilt ;  that,  in  short,  it  would  be  a  mere  farce. 

The  elective  course,  perhaps,  makes  this  possible.  It  is  certainly  pos- 
sible to  go  thru  the  classical  course  of  any  college  and  come  out  with 
such  an  education.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  boys  and  girls  in 
their  teens,  when  properly  managed,  will  make  such  a  choice.  The  healthy 
*Dd  ambitious  boy  is  no  more  seeking  an  easy  job  than  the  successful  or 
^bitious  man.  This  is  even  more  true  of  his  sister.  The  teacher  who 
thinks  the  child  is  a  shirk,  that  he  does  only  what  he  is  compelled  to  do, 
^as,  to  put  it  mildly,  missed  his  calling.  Some  imagine  that  their  success 
iJJ  life  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  a  hard  time  when  young  and  were 
driven  to  do  their  work.  If  this  be  true,  why  do  not  all  the  poor  and 
oppressed  rise  to  success  ?  Their  lot  is  certainly  hard  enough  and  the 
OQtside  pressure  sufficiently  great.  The  mistake  of  such  people  and  such 
^^ers  is  in  locating  the  power  that  compels  to  continuous  and  heroic 
Aortas  coming  from  without,  whereas  it  comes  from  within  the  child.  It 
^^^impeUing,  not  a  compelling,  force  that  develops  the  child.  It  is  the 
^ork  that  he  does  because  he  desires  to  do  it,  not  what  he  does  because  he 
^QJtdo  it,  that  contributes  most  to  his  growth.    When  once  this  impelling 
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power,  this  consuming  desire,  is  created  within  the  pupil,  compared  to . 
which  all  else  is  insignificant,  the  problem  of  his  education  is  virtually 
solved.     Anything  short  of  this  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  teaching.    An 
elective  course   of   study  in  the  hands  of  a  true  teacher  produces  this 
result  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  absolutely  silly  to  think  of 
allowing  boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age  to  choose  what  studies  they 
would  pursue,  for  they  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  maturity 
of  judgment  to  decide  such  questions.  This  is  perhaps  true,  but  who 
has  ?  I  know  from  experience  that  my  own  judgment  in  such  cases  is  not 
very  reliable.  I  may  understand  the  educational  value  of  the  subjects, 
but  I  don't  always  know  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  way  we  had  been  doing  in  this  matter,  previous  to  the  adoption    • 
of  the  elective  system,  was  to  ask  the  pupils,  when  they  presented  them- 
selves for  admission  to  the  high  school :  "  Which  course  do  you  wish  to 
take,  the  Latin  or  the  scientific  ?  "     They  indicated  their  preference,  and 
were  assigned  accordingly.     Thus,  it  is  seen,  we  had  been  asking  these 
immature  boys  and  girls,  unconscious  of  their  mental  ability  or  bent  of 
mind,  and  ignorant  of  the  choice  they  were  to  make,  to  decide  at  once 
what  subjects  they  would  choose  for  the  next  three  years.     Incapable 
of  choosing  for  one  term,  we  demanded  of  them  a  decision  for  three 
years.     Then,  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  when  ten  or  fifteen  pupils  real- 
ized that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  carry  their  work   in  algebra  or 
Latin,  and  their  teachers  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  we  left  them  in 
the  class  to  drag  along  as  drones,  belaboring  them  daily  for  their  dullness 
and  stupidity,  till  one  by  one  they  dropped  out  of  the  class  and  the  school* 
to  begin  life  with  a  broken  spirit.     Now,  under  the  elective  system,  they 
are  encouraged  to  choose  another  subject,  which  they  ofttimes  master,  andi 
gaining  confidence  in  themselves,  complete  a  course  with  credit.     Need  I 
ask  which  is  the  better  way? 

The  elective  system  thus  permits  the  work  to  be  adjusted  to  the  pup'^ 
as  he  develops,  as  his  capacity  is  manifested,  and  his  type  of  mind  i^ 
revealed — two  things  which  the  high  school  certainly  does  for  every  pupil - 
School  boards,  as  well  as  parents,  that  ignore  either  of  these,  the  capacit^^ 
and  type  of  mind,  in  the  education  of  children,  find  their  efforts  andgoo^ 
intentions  often  failures  rather  than  blessings. 

This  freedom  of  choice  does  not  intoxicate  the  pupils  nor  cause  thci^^ 
to  follow  every  freak  of  their  fancy,  but  it  sobers  them  rather,  sets  thcflt^ 
to  thinking,  and  results  in  bringing  them  to  their  parents  and  teachers  fo^ 
advice.     We  have  found  this  to  be  almost  universally  true.     This  has  ^ 
most  marked  effect  upon  the  teachers.     When  you  are  once  admitted  into 
the  confidence  of  a  child,  he  is  never  again  the  same  person  to  you,  ani 
you  are  ever  after  a  different  one  to  him.     It  makes  a  great  difference  with 
the  teacher  whether  he  is  required  merely  to  record  his  opinion  of  a  pupil's 
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knowledge  of  the  subject,  or  is  expected  to  be  called  upon  by  that  pupil 
for  advice  about  pursuing  the  subject  farther  or  taking  some  other  in  its 
place.  The  one  makes  the  teacher  cold  and  indifferent,  the  other  sympa- 
thetic and  kind. 

Since  the  elective  system  has  been  adopted,  a  great  change  has  come 
over  the  relation  between  the  high-school  and  the  eighth-grade  teachers. 
Each  has  actually  grown  interested  in  what  the  other  is  trying  to  do,  visit- 
ing one  another  at  work.  In  May  the  high  school  sends  to  each  eighth- 
grade  pupil  an  invitation  for  himself  and  parents  to  attend  a  reception 
given  on  an  afternoon.  The  pupils  of  the  high  school  give  a  short  pro- 
gram, and  the  principal  explains  as  far  as  possible,  the  nature  of  the  first 
year's  work,  giving  to  each  pupil  at  the  close  a  card  on  which  the  subjects 
are  printed.  Forty-five  out  of  fifty  of  the  eighth-grade  pupils  attend  these 
receptions,  and  in  most  instances  are  attended  by  one  or  both  of  their 
parents.  The  eighth-grade  teachers  are  consulted  by  great  numbers  of 
these  pupils  and  parents,  and  the  high-school  principal  gives  days  of  his 
time  for  such  consultation.  The  tendency  is  to  bring  about  the  same 
conditions  in  the  school  that  ought  to  exist  in  the  home,  where  the  chil- 
dren strive,  not  only  to  do  their  work  well,  but  to  do  a  little  more  work 
than  is  expected. 

That  freedom  of  choice  does  not  cause  pupils  to  slight  what  are  called 
the  disciplinary  studies,  but  stimulates  them  rather  to  greater  activity, 
leading  them  to  do  even  more  than  is  required,  can  be  proved  only  by 
experience,  and  I  here  submit  the  record  of  our  experience. 

For  four  years  previous  to  the  change  the  average  number  entering  the 

Latin,  college,  or  orthodox  course   was  seventy-six.     During  the  four 

years  of  the  present  plan  the  average  number  choosing  the  same  course 

^  been  ninety-eight,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  taking  Latin  and 

*^gcbra  for  four  consecutive  years  under  the  elective  system  is  27  per  cent. 

"•ore  than  for  the  same  number  of  years  under  the  former  plan,  showing 

conclusively  that  the  elective  system  does  not  jeopardize  the  cause  of 

^o*called  higher  education.     Of  the  ninety-four  who  graduated  last  June 

^orcthan  one-half  had  credits  in  excess  of  the  number  required — some 

^  Oiany  as  fifteen  or  twenty  more  than  the  necessary  one  hundred  credits 

^proving  that  the  tendency  is  to  do  more  work  than  is  required  for 

^^uation. 

The  principal  reason,  however,  for  permitting  pupils  to  elect  their 
^^dies  in  the  high  school  is  that  it  greatly  extends  the  blessings  of  edu- 
ction. It  reaches  a  large  class  of  children  who  would  otherwise  never 
^hink  of  entering  the  high  school,  and,  by  broadening  their  horizon  with 
^  knowledge  of  history,  literature,  science,  commercial  branches,  and 
^^nal  training,  greatly  adds  to  their  personal  happiness  and  general 
^fulness  as  members  of  society. 

Under  the  elective  system  the  Galesburg  High  School  has  grown  from 
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234  to  518  pupils,  an  increase  of  121  per  cent.  During  this  tin 
grades  from  which  the  high  school  is  fed  have  increased  only  9  pei 
How  can  the  other  1 1 2  per  cent,  of  growth  be  accounted  for  ?  It 
be  on  some  other  ground  than  increase  of  population.  When  it  is 
that  the  number  of  pupils  now  in  the  high  school  who  are  pursuing 
than  strictly  the  Latin  and  scientific  courses  is  56.7  per  cent,  of  the 
school,  is  it  not  fair  to  infer  that  they  are  there  because  of  the  pro 
that  allows  them  to  take  these  studies  ? 

-N  In  conclusion,  it  has  been  shown,  from  theory  and  exi>eriencc 
the  purely  elective  system  in  the  high  school  gives  all  the  people  thi 
of  an  education  they  desire  for  their  children,  which  we  regard  foi 
selves  as  our  most  sacred  right ;  that  it  increases,  rather  than  lesser 
number  that  prepare  for  college ;  that  the  pupils  do  more  work  tl 
ordinarily  done  under  the  non-elective  system ;  and,  best  of  all,  t 
brings  the  spirit  of  the  home  into  the  school. 

What  our  high  schools  need  most  today  is  heart  in  their  organic 
and  in  their  teachers — not  cold  laws  and  bare  facts. 


THE  SCHOOL    DIRECTOR  AS  A   FACTOR  IN  EDUCA: 


BY  SAMUEL  HAMILTON,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  ALLEGHENY  ( 

BRADDOCK,  PA. 

Education  has  a  business  side.  Viewed  from  that  standpoint  i 
kind  of  joint  partnership,  in  which  there  are  three  partners  —  thete 
the  parent,  and  the  director.  Each  contributes  something  to  its  s' 
and  participates  to  some  extent  in  the  profits.  Each  has  rights 
should  be  respected  and  duties  which  should  be  performed.  An 
greatest  return  in  profits  comes  from  this  business  when  each  kno^ 
rights  and  will  insist  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  is  willing  t( 
form  his  duties.  Then  each  aids  all  in  the  participation  of  rights,  a 
aid  each  in  the  performance  of  duties. 

To  the  teacher  is  intrusted  the  actual  work  of  instruction.  T( 
form  his  duties  aright  "he  should  be  an  active,  aggressive,  intel 
compound  of  love,  zeal,  wisdom,  virtue,  and  justice.  To  him  virtue 
own  reward,  and  he  receives  little  of  any  other  kind  on  this  side  ( 
Eternal  City." 

The  parent  supplies  the  running  expenses  of  the  business  an 
capital  stock  which  is  invested.  This  investment,  for  a  period  of  ei^ 
nine  years,  is  his  child,  the  most  precious  asset  in  all  the  world  to 
And  its  value  as  a  living,  working  entity,  in  the  wisdom  and  wealth  < 
world,  will  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  education  whi 
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receives  during  this  period.  From  this  investment  the  parent  has  a  right 
to  expect  large  dividends  in  intelligence,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  culture  ;  in 
sterling  character,  right  habits,  correct  morals,  pure  patriotism,  and  noble 
manhood  and  true  womanhood. 

FUNCTIONS    OF   THE    DIRECTOR 

The  director  is  the  business  manager  of  this  partnership.  In  him  is 
vested  the  power  to  do  anything  and  everything  necessary  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  school  as  a  business  institution.  His  duties  are  both  local  and 
legal;  he  represents  the  people,  he  also  represents  the  state.  The  state^ 
supports  a  school  system  in  ofder  that  it  may  have  a  wise,  virtuous,  intel- 
ligent, patriotic  citizenship.  To  this  end  it  establishes  the  school  and  vests 
in  the  director  its  complete  legal  and  business  management. 

But  the  director  is  more  than  the  business  factor  in  the  school  problem. 
As  the  official  manager  of  the  system,  he  practically  controls  its  profes- 
sional progress.  With  his  hand  on  the  financial  lever  he  can  aid  or 
retard  this  progress  at  pleasure.  His  vote  will  enrich  and  expand,  or 
impoverish  and  contract,  the  curriculum.  It  means  to  his  school  a  living, 
active,  intelligent,  professional  teacher,  or  a  lifeless,  indifferent,  mechan- 
ical bungler.  It  means  growth  or  decay,  life  or  death,  to  the  professional 
spirit  of  education.  He  can  make  of  his  community  a  valley  of  dry  bones, 
or  one  teeming  with  spiritual  and  professional  life.  His  influence  is 
either  positive  and  helpful,  or  negative  and  hurtful.  He  is  thus  clothed 
'^th  the  power  to  start,  aid,  'encourage,  and  direct  the  professional  side 
of  education,  or  to  discourage,  retard,  hinder,  and  stop  it.  He  may  be 
either  a  destructive  force  or  a  constructive  cause,  but  not  both. 

RESPONSIBILITY  AND    POWER    OF   THE    DIRECTOR 

Accepted  authority  means  assumed  responsibility.  To  the  director 
the  measure  of  the  former  is  surpassed  only  by  the  magnitude  of  the  latter. 
T^is  responsibility  has  a  financial,  a  civic,  and  a  moral  aspect.  The  finan- 
cial responsibility  is  recognized  when  we  remember  that  the  director  dis- 
burses annually  $185,000,000.  The  civic  responsibility  is  greater  even 
than  the  financial.  The  state,  in  a  sense,  is  mercenary.  To  some  extent 
Its  motives  are  egoistic,  not  altruistic.  It  supports  schools  to  make  citi- 
zens. From  the  civic  standpoint  education  is  simply  the  training  which 
the  state  gives  to  those  who  are  to  be  its  citizens,  in  order  that  the  intel- 
"?cnce,  advancement,  and  civilization  of  one  age  may  be  retained  and 
'^^ethe  basis  of  still  greater  achievement.  All  civic  progress  depends  upon 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  citizen  ;  these  depend  upon  the  school, 
^d  the  school  depends  upon  the  director.  The  moral  responsibility  is  not 
less  important  than  the  civic.  We  are  all  consumers  of  the  common  stock 
of  accumulated  moral  worth.  He  who  contributes  more  than  he  consumes 
tt  a  benefactor,  while  be  who  draws  in  excess  of  his  contribution  is    a 
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beggar.  Every  child  in  every  school  will  be  either  a  beggar  or  i 
factor.  His  moral  worth  will  depend  upon  his  education,  his  ed 
upon  his  school,  and  his  school  upon  the  director.  Life  is  a  v 
every  child  a  soldier.  The  battle  is  unto  death.  Shall  the  child 
of  the  victors  or  one  of  the  vanquished  ?  Shall  he  go  forth  mora 
intellectually  as  a  strong,  sturdy,  stalwart  giant,  or  as  an  aimless,  h 
hopeless  pigmy  ?  The  director  who  provides  the  school  and  sek 
teacher,  and  thus  in  a  large  measure  determines  the  extent  and  na 
the  child's  education,  must  answer  this  question. 

This  responsibility  is  recognized  in  two  ways  :  first,  by  the  oatl 
many  states  require  the  director  to  take ;  and,  second,  by  the  almost 
ited  power  conferred  upon  him  by  legal  enactment.  Relying  up 
solemn  obligation  that  he  will  faithfully  and  impartially  perform  his 
the  state  proceeds  to  make  him,  not  only  the  business  manager,  1 
legal  prosecutor,  the  judge  and  jury,  of  the  school  system.  Cloth 
all  this  authority  to  direct  the  institution  which  is  to  shape  human  < 
and  to  mold  human  lives,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  direct 
man  keen  and  accurate  in  his  observation  of  educational  facts,  sin 
his  convictions,  correct  in  his  conclusions,  wise  in  his  enactment 
in  his  decisions,  and  just  in  the  performance  of  his  important  and 
fold  duties.  In  our  examination  of  the  director  as  the  business,  a 
indirect  professional,  manager  of  the  school  system,  it  may  be  well 
to  attempt  to  analyze  him  more  critically  and  discover  his  ideal  qu 
tions. 

IDEAL    QUALIFICATIONS    OF   THE    DIRECTOR 

1.  He  must  have  high  ideals  in  education.     These  ideals  will  h 
to  his  admiring  vision  the  necessary  characteristics  of  a  good  teach 
good  school,  and  of  good  educational  facilities.     His  ideal  will 
realized.     No  ideal  ever  is.    The  mind  may  contemplate  it  as  an  e 
vision  —  faultless,  harmonious,  symmetrical,  and  complete.     But,  ^ 
may  be  thought  out,  it  can  never  be  wrought  out.     As  a  mental 
the-wisp  it  ever  flits  above  us,  luring  us  onward,  receding  as  we  a( 
ever  escaping  our  grasp,  and  refusing  to  become  an  embodied 
Visionary  and  ethereal  as  an  ideal  must  be,  it  is  nevertheless  an  es 
requirement  of  a  good  school  director.     High  ideals  mean  progi 
low  ideals  retrogression.     The   former  means  vigorous  effort,  he 
growth,  boundless  achievements ;  the  latter,  feeble  effort,  stunted  ^ 
arrested  development,  retrogression,  decay,  death. 

2.  The  model  director  must  have  keen  perceptive  power  with 
to  discover  the  defects  in  the  schools,  when  comparing  the  actual  w 
ideal.  The  first  step  toward  the  ideal  strength  to  which  we  would 
is  a  just  appreciation  of  the  weakness  we  possess.  And  the  fir 
toward  educational  progress  begins  in  the  complete  discovery  of  tt 
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pace  at  which  we  are  traveling.  As  a  child  can  never  be  made  to  com- 
prehend the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  teacher  until  the  teacher  has  first 
comprehended  the  child's  ignorance,  so  the  perfections  of  an  ideal  cannot 
be  even  approached  until  the  imperfections  in  the  real  are  first  discovered. 
The  director,  therefore,  must  have  keen  perception  if  he  would  note  the 
lack  of  harmony  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal. 

3.  The  model  director  must  have  good  judgment  with  which  to  select 
and  inaugurate  the  necessary  remedial  agencies  that  will  help  him  to 
realize  his  ideals.  This  is  the  day  of  fads.  Small-tonnage  educational 
theorists  have  gotten  far  out  from  the  shore  on  the  sea  of  pedagogy,  and, 
having  lost  their  compass,  are  guessing  the  way  to  the  desired  haven. 
Little  progress  will  be  made  in  realizing  high  educational  ideals  if  the 
director  adopts  the  plans  of  these  dreamers,  these  visionary  theorists  and 
pedagogic  fortune-tellers.  Sailing,  not  drifting,  should  be  the  motto  of 
the  business  manager  of  our  school  system.  To  do  this  he  must  equip 
his  vessel  with  the  best  machinery,  follow  the  truest  charts,  and  have  on 
board  a  most  reliable  pilot,  in  whose  hands  is  a  compass  tried  and  true. 
This  equipment  is  the  result,  not  of  haphazard  guesswork,  but  of  a  wise 
choice  deliberately  made  by  good  common  sense  and  sound  educational 
judgment. 

4.  The  ideal  school  director  must  possess  an  intense  personality. 
Such  a  man  is  greater  than  his  environments.  He  is  the  creator,  not  the 
creature,  of  circumstances.  His  real  power  is  not  in  his  environment, 
but  in  himself,  in  his  character,  his  individuality,  his  attainments,  his 
spirit,  his  personality.  The  director  must  have  educational  wisdom  mani- 
fested in  his  high  ideals,  his  keen  perception,  and  his  good  judgment. 
But  he  must  have  zeal  and  personality  as  well  as  wisdom.  Wisdom 
striiies  when  the  iron  is  hot,  zeal  builds  the  fire  and  heats  it.  Wisdom 
idus  the  opportunity,  zeal  makes  it.  Wisdom  guides,  zeal  moves.  Wis- 
dom spreads  the  sails,  zeal  makes  them.  The  director  must  have  both. 
He  must  either  lead  or  be  led  by  the  educational  sentiment  of  his  com- 
niunity.  And  whether  he  is  to  be  its  master  or  its  slave  will  depend  very 
largely  upon  his  zeal,  his  individuality,  his  personality. 

All  will  agree  that  these  qualifications  are  desirable,  and  in  a  measure 
^ntial.  And  all  will  admit — I  presume  with  equal  unanimity — that 
^^  are  not  possessed  in  the  superlative  degree  by  the  average  director. 
*^e  question  I  wish  to  ask,  not  answer,  is  :  Can  we  do  anything  to  help 
the  director  to  secure  this  necessary  zeal  and  wisdom?  Certainly  the 
^e  demands  a  more  careful  study  of  this  question,  even  if  we  are  as  yet 
'enable  to  formulate  a  desirable  answer  to  it.  The  study  of  the  director 
^  a  factor  in  education  has  received  but  little  attention,  and  nothing 
practically  has  been  done  to  help  him.  Much  has  been  done  for  the 
cWld  and  for  the  teacher.  To  aid  them  the  history  of  education  has 
•^n  written,  its  philosophy  discovered,  its  science  explained,  and  the 
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method  of  instruction  outlined.  We  have  normal  schools,  technical 
schools,  and  institutes  for  teachers ;  but  we  have  nothing  for  the  director. 
The  beneficent  results  which  these  schools  seek  to  bring  about  are  often 
rendered  null  and  void,  because  directors  are  ignorant  of,  or  not  in  sym- 
pathy with,  the  spirit  of  progress  they  suggest. 

THE    NECESSITY    FOR    BETTER-TRAINED    DIRECTORS 

If  these  qualifications  are  desirable,  let  us  ask  if  there  is  any  existing 
necessity  for  a  better  education  of  the  school  director  along  these  lines. 
The  average  director  is  the  synonym  of  educational  indifference,  and  edu- 
cational indifference  is  the  child  of  educational  ignorance.  The  director 
who  possesses  it  has  little  interest  in  healthful  progress.  He  has  no 
educational  ideals  commensurate  with  the  age,  and  worthy  of  attainment 
He  sees  no  defects  and  is  able  to  suggest  no  remedies.  His  influence, 
therefore,  is  negative  and  hurtful,  rather  than  positive  and  helpful.  He 
is  a  retarder  rather  than  a  director,  a  hinderer  rather  than  a  helper.  This 
is  possible  in  our  school  system.  The  director  as  its  business  manager 
has  unlimited  power.  In  most  states  his  word  is  law.  As  its  financial 
manager  he  controls  its  progress.  His  vote  means  substantial  financial 
aid  for  or  against  every  improvement.  The  same  law  which  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  help,  aid,  and  direct  makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
retard,  oppose,  and  hinder.  His  educational  sin  may  be  omission,  com- 
mission, or  both. 

But  is  there  any  real  necessity  for  an  attempt  to  educate  him  ?  We 
answer,  yes,  and  cite  three  of  the  many  reasons  that  might  be  given  for 
our  answer : 

1.  An  adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers  has  always  been  a  perplex- 
ing question.  It  will  always  be  such  until  we  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  trained  directors.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  inexorable.  The 
latter  always  regulates  the  former.  As  long  as  the  indifferent  director 
will  hire  indifferent  teachers,  we  may  expect  indifferent  results,  and  a 
large  supply  of  untrained  teachers.  "  We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not 
killed  it."  Completely  to  remove  the  effect  we  must  remove  the  cause. 
And  the  untrained  director  is  certainly  one  of  the  causes  of  the  untrained 
teacher. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  average  school  property  is  a  monument  to  the 
indifference  and  carelessness  of  the  director.  Especially  is  this  true  iD 
rural  districts  and  small  villages.  The  grounds  are  unfenced,  and  the 
vagrant  cattle  of  the  neighborhood  hold  camp-meetings  on  the  school  lot. 
The  gate  is  a  postless,  palingless,  hingeless,  latchless  fabrication  of  the 
imagination.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  of  the  gate  there  except  the  place 
where  it  ought  to  be,  and  even  that  cannot  be  located  without  a  surveyor. 
The  doors  of  the  outbuildings  are  hung  without  latch  or  hinge,  as  these 
are  regarded  as  nonessential  in  outhouse  architecture.     For  want  of  care 
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disinfectants  these  buildings  often  degenerate  into  dismal,  dirty, 
,7,  disagreeable,  and  disgraceful  devil-devised  dens,  with  sin-scratched 
s  and  sin-suggesting  sentiments.  Their  condition  thus  is  repulsive  to 
refined  tastes  and  pure  moral  tone  of  the  child,  and  they  become 
binaries  of  sin,"  whose  vicious,  venomous,  voiceless,  vice-producing 
s  is  sufficient  to  annul  the  whole  moral  influence  of  the  best  of  teach- 

The  well  or  spring  was  not  cleaned  prior  to  the  opening  of  school, 
is  filled  with  decaying  and  death-dealing  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 

The  pump  is  without  a  handle,  spout,  or  stalk,  and  the  supply  of 
er  is  neither  pure  nor  abundant.  The  door  is  without  a  knob,  and  the 
dows  without  glass,  and  the  building  during  vacation  was  in  all  prob- 
ity the  gloomy  abode  of  tramps  and  bats.  There  are  no  fastenings 
the  shutters,  and  their  flappings  in  the  wintry  wind  are  like  the  spir- 
J  rappings  of  some  departed  director  who  failed  to  do  his  duty  while 
iesh,  and  thus  in  aimless,  endless  restlessness  returns  as  a  warning  to 
living.  The  windows  are  without  shades,  and  the  blinding  sun  beats 
ipon  the  unprotected  heads  of  the  children,  imparing  the  delicacy  and 
power  of  the  eye  for  all  time.  The  unpolished  stove  is  covered  with 
incrustation  of  rust  that  has  been  accumulating  since  the  days  of  Jack- 
.  The  door  has  but  one  whole  hinge,  and  the  crack  in  the  bowl  of 
stove,  from  which  exude  deadly  gases  to  stifle  the  children  and  retard 
ir  mental  progress,  is  neither  a  thing  of  beauty  nor  utility.  The  school 
Iding  has  not  been  cleaned  within  the  memory  of  man.  The  craze  for 
aning  schoolhouses  once  every  twenty- five  years,  whether  they  need  it 
not,  has  not  yet  reached  every  school  district  in  every  state. 
Barring  hearsay  evidence,  many  careless  directors  could  scarcely  prove , 
It  the  schools  are  kept  in  actual  operation,  as  they  seldom  drop  in  to  see 
ira.  They  abundantly  and  lavishly  supply  the  schools  with  floors,  cell- 
os, and  walls;  but  the  "extras"  which  beautify  the  room  and  charm  the 
ild,  and  cultivate  within  him  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art, 
;  there  only  as  mental  concepts,  not  as  material  realities. 
I  have  thus  brought  before  you  the  worst  conditions  of  the  worst 
liools  in  the  worst  communities,  that  you  might  see  in  this  unsightly 
gregation  the  accumulated  results  of  the  director's  indifference  and 
relessness,  and  the  necessity  of  an  attempt  to  train  him.  And  while 
Ke  conditions  are  not  the  rule  in  this  country,  some  of  them  are  found 
some  districts,  a  few  of  them  in  many  districts,  and  many  of  them  in  a 
'  districts. 

3.  There  is  a  mass  of  library  legislation  in  the  country.  In  fact,  in 
^  state  in  the  union  save  two  the  library  law  is  a  part  of  the  school 
'^'  All  this  library  legislation  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  free 
WicHbrary  is  and  should  be  an  essential  part  of  the  public-school  sys- 
D>  and  as  such  should  be  supported  by  public  taxation.  The  public 
i^ry  is  thus  regarded  as  the  complement  of  the  public  school.     The 
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school  trains  the  mind,  the  library  enriches  it.  The  one  builds  the  mental 
structure,  the  other  furnishes  it.  The  one  shar^ns  the  mental  appetite, 
the  other  gratifies  it.  It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  these  relations 
of  the  library  to  the  school  were  first  pointed  out.  Yet  the  school  direct(», 
as  the  business  manager  of  our  school  system,  has  scarcely  considered  the 
subject,  and  in  most  communities  nothing  practically  has  been  accom- 
plished. '  In  the  name  of  justice,  must  our  children,  the  priceless  treasures 
of  home  and  the  dearest  hope  of  the  nation,  be  robbed  of  their  birthright 
for  forty  years  more  because  of  the  indifference  of  the  school  director? 
We  spend  large  sums  in  making  it  possible  for  the  children  to  learn  to 
read,  but  thru  the  indifference  of  the  director  we  have  done  almost  noth- 
ing in  making  it  possible  for  them  to  read  to  learn.  Learning  to  read 
comes  first,  reading  to  learn  naturally  follows.  Without  the  latter  the 
former  is  unnecessary. 

THE    METHODS    OF   TRAINING    DIRECTORS 

Assuming  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  better-trained  school  directors, 
the  question  naturally  arises :  Is  it  possible  to  train  them,  and  how  may  it 
be  accomplished  ?  The  time  has  come  for  raising  this  query  for  thought 
and  discussion,  even  tho  we  may  not  be  able  to  answer  it  satisfactorily. 
For  thought  and  discussion  must  precede  the  practical  solution  of  every 
educational  question. 

If  the  director  is  ever  to  be  reached  and  helped  to  a  higher  and  tnier 
appreciation  of  his  importance  as  a  factor  in  education,  it  is  evident 
that  it  will  not  be  by  sending  him  to  school.  It  must  be  done  for  him 
largely  in  his  home;  and  the  press,  the  platform,  and  the  book  must  be 
the  means  by  which  it  is  accomplished.  This  is  a  difficult  problem.  But 
its  difficulty  is  the  state's  opportunity.  What,  then,  is  the  opportunity  of 
the  state  ? 

1.  It  could  furnish  him  gratuitously  with  a  paper,  edited  expressly  for 
him  by  its  brightest  and  brainiest  educational  writers. 

2.  The  state  could  prepare  and  furnish  to  the  director  a  set  of  directors' 
reference-books,  covering  every  phase  of  his  work,  to  be  turned  over  by  him 
to  his  successor  in  office.  We  have  books  for  lawyers,  books  for  doctors, 
and  books  for  teachers  —  why  not  have  books  for  directors?  Every  pro- 
fession and  every  vocation  has  its  library  —  why  not  have  a  small  library 
of  a  dozen  books  for  the  director  ? 

3.  The  organization  of  directors  by  counties  and  then  by  states  will 
aid  greatly  in  an  effort  to  train  school  directors.  In  this  way  much  has 
already  been  done  in  some  states.  The  Department  of  Administration  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  will  in  due  time  give  recognition  to 
the  director  as  a  factor  in  education,  and  at  the  same  time  focus  the  study 
of  educators  on  the  school  problem  from  his  standpoint.  Formation  must 
precede  reformation,  and  evolution  revolution.     This  work  must  proceed 
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]  within.  The  director  must  be  put  to  studying  himself  and  his  duties, 
the  dormant  seeds  of  truth  will  spring  up  into  vigorous  growth, 
anization,  agitation,  and  investigation  will  help,  but  the  main  work 
t  be  accomplished  thru  the  agency  of  books  and  papers. 
4.  The  institute  or  educational  meeting  should  do  more  for  the  director 
\  it  has  yet  accomplished.  His  presence  should  be  required,  even  at 
lie  expense,  at  every  such  meeting,  and  the  program  should  provide 
the  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  would  be  of  interest  and  profit 
him. 

The  reading  of  a  few  books  may  not  accomplish  the  desired  end  at 
:e,  but  it  will  help.  Two  books  carefully  read  by  a  poor  Danish  boy, 
)se  only  heritage  was  the  poverty  of  his  shiftless  parents,  made  Hans 
ristian  Andersen  a  great  literary  character,  and  gave  to  the  world  one 
ts  brightest  stars.  The  reading  of  a  single  book  resulted  in  the  estab- 
iment  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  and  called  into  existence  a  system  of 
ication  which  in  a  few  short  years  controlled  the  schools  of  Italy, 
iDce,  Spain,  and  Austria,  and  for  more  than  a  century  was  the  domi- 
ing  intellectual  power  of  the  world. 

Books  and  papers  may  not  do  all  that  is  desired,  but  they  will  do 
Qctbing.  This  is  an  age  of  organized  movements  to  train  the  masses 
courses  of  reading.  The  Chautauqua  movement,  the  various  reading 
cles,  the  scientific  clubs,  the  women's  clubs,  and  the  correspondence 
lools  are  not  visionary  schemes.  They  are  successful  institutions, 
»niplishing  much  in  their  lines.  The  Cosmopolitan  University  enrolled 
inty  thousand  students  the  first  year.  Why  not  organize  such  a  move- 
nt for  the  school  director  ? 

A  systematic  effort  to  train  directors  will  cost  something.  So  does 
i  effort  to  train  the  children.  There  is  something  more  absurd  than 
J  blind  leading  the  blind.  It  is  the  blind  trying  to  lead  those  who  see. 
'pay  annually  $185,000,000  to  educate  the  children.  Would  it  not  be 
od  business,  common  sense,  and  economy  to  spend  a  small  part  of  it 
an  effort  to  train  those  who  are  to  disburse  the  balance  ? 
But  is  the  state  justified  in  training  the  director  at  public  expense  ? 
is  its  duty  to  maintain  at  public  expense  a  complete  school  system, 
'^director  is  a  necessary  and  an  important  factor  in  it.  He  is  an  essential 
rtof  it.  And  is  not  the  duty  of  the  state  to  the  part,  part  of  its  duty  to 
J  whole  ?  The  director  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the  school 
'tem.  He  regulates  and  controls  its  progress.  He  is  expected  to  per- 
m  an  important  gratuitous  service  to  the  state,  and  should  not  the  state 
return  perform  this  important  gratuitous  service  to  him  ?  Without 
•  latter  we  may  scarcely  expect  the  former.  The  director  has  not  spent 
^  will  not  spend  his  money  to  help  the  state.  Will  the  state  be 
hout  that  help,  or  spend  the  money  that  will  aid  in  securing  it  ? 
The  director  is  the  absolute  monarch  of  the  school  system.     As  its 
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business  manager  his  authority  is  unlimited.  And  as  the  financial  con- 
trol regulates  the  professional  spirit,  this  authority  means  progress  or 
retrogression,  growth  or  decay,  life  or  death  to  the  school.  If  this 
authority  is  to  mean  life,  growth,  progress,  certain  qualifications  are 
necessary  in  him  who  exercises  it.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  he 
possess  these  qualifications.  Is  it  expedient  that  we  attempt  to  develop 
them  in  the  director  by  systematic  training  ?  If  we  try,  shall  we  succeed, 
and  what  shall  be  the  nature  of  the  effort  ?  We  have  asked  these  ques- 
tions, but  not  answered  them. 

Some  may  attribute  these  questions  to  the  speculations  of  an  idle 
dreamer  or  a  visionary  theorist,  and  toss  them  over  into  the  great  peda- 
gogical museum  of  fads,  fossils,  and  freaks,  fit  only  to  augment  the  hodg^ 
podge  of  impossible,  improbable,  and  impractical  educational  suggestions. 
It  is  futile  to  remind  such  objectors  that  Lovejoy,  Garrison,  Whittier, 
and  Wendell  Phillips  were  once  regarded  as  idle  dreamers  ;  that  some  of 
the  professors  in  the  universities  of  Europe  were  the  last  among  the 
people  to  accept  the  discoveries  of  Newton  ;  that  Galileo  had  to  deny 
the  truth  of  his  discoveries  upon  his  knees  ;  and  that  a  learned  engineer 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  no  steam-vessel  could  ever  cross  the  Atlantic, 
because  it  could  not  carry  coal  sufficient  to  propel  it  more  than  one-third 
of  the  distance.  The  proposition  to  train  directors  may  now  be  impos- 
sible and  impractical,  just  as  it  was  once  impossible  to  look  thru  the  human 
hand.  But  we  should  remember  that  the  impossible  has  time  limitations, 
and  human  progress  consists,  to  a  large  extent,  in  making  the  impossible 
possible. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  UNIFORM  FINANCIAL  REPORTS 


To  the  Department  of  Superintendence ^  National  Educational  Association : 

Your  committee,  appointed  at  the  Chattanooga  meeting  of  this  body 
to  report  upon  some  uniform  style  of  financial  school  report  for  the  use 
of  cities  or  school  districts,  and  also  upon  some  form  suitable  for  the  use 
of  state  school  systems,  begs  leave  to  report  as  follows  : 

The  committee  has  not  found  it  practicable  to  have  a  meeting  of  its 
members  before  coming  to  Columbus.  Discussion  of  the  matters  com- 
mitted to  it  has  been  carried  on  by  correspondence,  both  between  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  with  others. 

The  printing  of  this  report,  so  that  it  might  be  in  the  hands  pf  the 
members  of  the  department  at  this  meeting,  was  authorized  at  the  tiflic 
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aittee  was  appointed,  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  members 
been  able  to  meet  for  final  discussion  of  the  matters  intrusted 
ntil  the  assembling  of  the  department  in  Columbus,  it  seemed 
ive  printed  only  the  proposed  form. 

lOt  probable  that  any  form  for  financial  school  report  could  be 
which  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  everyone.  Your  com- 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that  most  persons  would  agree  on 
important  items,  and  that  an  agreement  should  be  made  thru- 
tho,  to  some,  the  classification  of  a  few  minor  items  seem 
or  incorrect. 

local  conditions  enter  into  necessities  for  expense  in  any  public- 
5tem,  yet  one  of  the  most  useful  means  of  estimating  proper 
ires,  and  the  necessity  for  particular  expenditures,  should  be 
)y  a  study  of  the  financial  school  reports  of  other,  similar  cities 
s.  As  these  reports  are  at  present  made,  they  are  of  little  use 
spect.  Items  given  in  one  report  are  omitted  from  another, 
income  or  outgo  are  differently  grouped  in  different  reports, 
ratement  is  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
for  the  purpose  of  reclassification.  In  getting  the  cost  of 
per  child,  different  items  are  put  into  the  total  cost  of  educa- 
h  forms  the  dividend,  while  sometimes  the  divisor  is  the  number 
sometimes  the  average  number  in  daily  membership,  sometimes 
^e  number  in  daily  attendance. 

f  the  chief  studies  of  a  wise  administrator  of  schools  is  to  make 

f  education  per  child  as  low  as  consistent  with  the  best  service. 

to  this  and  to  a  comparative  study  of  reports  for  a  period  of 

iT  that  most  of  our  school  systems  have  become  established  on  a 

similar  plan,  should  give  an  idea  of  the  average  or  normal  cost 

on  per  child.     Having  this,  the  manager  of  schools  may  know 

ise  in  his  system  differs  from  this  normal  standard,  and,  if  not 

hy  it  is  above  or  below.     This  knowledge  cannot  be  arrived  at, 

until   the  same   items  are  included  when   computing  cost  of 

and  the  same  divisor  is  used  in  obtaining  the  average.     By 

mparative  study,  railroad  men  know  the  average  cost  of  hauling 

r  ton  per  mile,  and  the  cost  per  mile  of  transporting  a  passenger. 

ninistering  schools  should  be  as  well  informed  upon  the  cost 

on. 

iro  things  which  one  studying  a  report  of  school  finances  most 
know  are,  first,  the  rate  of  direct  local  taxation  for  schools  borne 
mmunity  reporting,  and,  second,  the  average  cost  per  child  per 
le  usual  educational  expenses.  There  are  many  items  which, 
in,  are  explanatory  of  these  two,  and  serve  to  correct  the  infer- 
:h  might  be  drawn  from  a  bald  statement  of  them.  There  are 
f  items,  not   directly  related,  which  aid    in   giving   a  correct 
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estimate  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  school  organization  report* 
ing. 

In  arranging  the  proposed  form  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  group 
items  so  that  the  two  prime  facts  which  such  a  report  may  show  may  be 
easily  determined  ;  and  to  give,  in  addition,  information  of  interest  and 
use  in  such  comparative  study  of  income,  outgo,  and  conditions  as  those 
charged  with  the  management  of  school  systems  find  it  profitable  to  make. 

The  heading  of  the  blank  form  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  members  of 
the  committee,  made  to  cover  cities,  school  districts,  or  school  corpora- 
tions. In  some  cases  the  city  and  the  school  district  have  the  same 
boundaries  ;  in  other  cases  the  school  district  covers  territory  not  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  city;  in  some  cases  the  title  varies,  and  the  school 
district  is  called  a  school  corporation.  The  proposed  heading  will  permit 
the  form  to  be  used,  not  only  for  cities,  but  for  any  school  district,  or 
for  any  form  of  organization  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  cany  on 
public  schools. 

Taking  up  the  items  of  the  form,  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3  serve  to  show  the 
rate  of  local  school  tax,  and  to  determine  how  this  rate  in  one  system  of 
schools  compares  with  that  in  another.  The  proportion  of  the  true  value 
at  which  property  is  assessed  for  purposes  of  taxation  varies  so  in  different 
states  and  different  cities  that  all  of  these  items  are  necessary  that  a  com- 
parison may  be  made.  A  tax  of  seven  mills  on  the  dollar,  where  prop- 
erty is,  as  in  some  cases,  valued  for  taxation  at  only  one-tenth  of  its 
actual  value,  is  really  much  lower  than  a  tax  of  four  mills  in  a  city  where 
property  is  valued  for  taxation  at  two- fifths  its  actual  value.  The  tax  of 
seven  mills  on  the  one-tenth  valuation  might  be  increased  on  the  same 
valuation  to  a  tax  of  sixteen  mills  before  it  would  be  as  great  in  reality  as 
the  four-mill  tax  on  the  two-fifths  valuation.  A  tax  of  six  mills  on  the 
dollar  where  property  is  assessed  at  one-fourth  its  actual  value  is  in 
reality  only  one-half  as  great  as  a  tax  of  three  mills  where  property  is 
assessed,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  in  some  other  states,  at  its  full  actual 
value.  With  the  figures  given  in  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3,  valuation  and  tax  rate 
may  be  reduced  to  a  common  basis,  and  fairly  compared. 

Under  the  head  of  receipts,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  sources  of 
income  are  separated.  The  ordinary  sources,  items  4,  5, 6,  7,  and  8,  scr?e 
to  explain  each  other,  and  also  to  explain  No.  3.  In  some  states  little  or 
nothing  is  received  from  state  distribution  or  funds ;  on  the  other  hand, 
in  at  least  one  commonwealth,  this  state  school  fund  is  so  generously 
endowed  that,  with  prudent  care,  it  should,  in  the  future,  carry  a  large 
part  of  the  expense  for  public  education.  Where  this  source  of  income 
is  large,  the  necessity  for  local  taxation  is  correspondingly  reduced.  ^ 
cases  where  the  county  figures  to  a  considerable  extent  as  the  unit  of 
taxation  the  necessity  for  tax  in  the  local  school  district  is  likewise  lessened. 
In  many  cases  the  amount  received  into  the  school  fund  from  fioc^ 
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icenses,  and  penalties  is  considerable.  On  the  other  hand,  this  source 
)f  revenue  is  sometimes  large,  in  some  cases  even  providing  the  greater 
nit  of  the  funds  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools.  Where  such 
I  condition  as  this  exists,  the  necessity  for  taxation,  of  whatever  sort,  is 
oaterially  reduced.  Cities  or  districts  sometimes  have  unusual  or  tem- 
wrary  sources  of  income — gifts  or  bequests,  interest  on  permanently 
DTcsted  funds,  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils,  etc.  These  items,  indicated 
Ji  No.  8,  serve  to  put  all  the  facts  before  the  reader  of  the  report. 

Receipts  from  money  borrowed  and  from  the  sale  of  bonds  are  not 
mtaral  or  regular  sources  of  income.  The  receipts  from  sales  of  bonds 
are  generally  to  be  applied  to  some  particular  purpose,  usually  the  pur- 
diase  of  sites  and  the  erection  of  buildings.  Income  from  loans  is  a 
temporary  makeshift.  Nevertheless,  these  two  items  must  be  reported 
to  give  a  correct  understanding  of  the  situation. 

Expenditures  seem  to  fall  into  three  classes :  the  usual  current  expen- 
ditures necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  ;  expenditures  for 
sites,  buildings,  permanent  improvements,  and  equipment ;  other  expendi- 
tures which,  for  various  reasons,  are  not  put  in  either  of  the  two  preceding 
classes. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report  the  first  of  these  classes  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  for  it  would  probably  be  conceded  that  from  this  item  of 
current  expenses  should  be  determined  the  cost  of  education  per  child, 
the  most  important  item  to  be  shown.  Most  of  the  difficulties  in  prepar- 
ing such  a  form  as  is  here  proposed  are  met  in  the  attempt  to  agree  upon 
the  items  which  should  be  included  and  those  which  should  be  excluded 
from  item  13.  Item  12  is  simple,  including  only  expense  for  regular 
and  special  teachers,  and  for  those  engaged  in  supervising  or  direct- 
ing the  work  of  instruction.  An  agreement  is  easily  reached  upon  most 
of  the  elements  making  up  the  total  in  No.  13.  Here,  without  doubt, 
belong  all  expenditures  for  salaries  of  executive  officers  of  the  board  ; 
salaries  of  janitors ;  fuel ;  light ;  water,  where  this  is  purchased  ;  material 
and  labor  for  ordinary  repairs  to  buildings  and  premises  ;  the  care  of 
grounds ;  text-books,  where  these  are  owned  by  the  school  board ;  school 
stationery;  school  supplies,  both  those  for  janitors  and  those  used  in  the 
'fork  of  instruction  ;  cartage  and  freight ;  advertising;  election  expenses; 
school  census ;  legal  expenses ;  postage  ;  telegraph  and  telephones ;  etc. 
Your  committee  would  also  include  sums  paid  for  rooms  or  ground  rented 
for  the  use  of  the  schools.  It  may  seem  inconsistent  to  include  rent  here, 
'^hile  excluding  interest  paid,  and  interest  estimated  on  value  of  buildings 
and  grounds  used  for  school  purposes.  Rent,  however,  is  seldom  a  large 
'tenj,  and  it  seems  best  to  class  it  as  current  expense. 

Actual  usage  as  to  items  included  in  "cost  of  education  "  varies  widely 
'^  different  cities.  Perhaps  in  one  case  only  part  of  what  is  included  in 
^0. 12,  simply  the  expense  for  teachers,  is  included.     In  another  city 
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the  cost  of  instruction  and  supervision,  all  of  No.  1 2,  is  included,  and 
this  is  reported  as  ''  cost  of  education."  '  Sometimes  to  these  items  is  added 
cost  of  janitors,  fuel,  and  school  supplies,  while  all  other  items  are  omitted. 

It  has  been  urged  that  to  the  items  grouped  under  No.  13  should  be 
added  the  sums  paid  for  interest,  and  also  a  sum  for  interest,  estimated 
at  the  current  rate,  upon  the  value  of  all  grounds  and  buildings  owned  bj 
the  school  district  and  used  for  school  purposes.  The  item  of  interetf 
paid  upon  bonds  or  upon  temporary  loans  has  been  arbitrarily  excluded 
from  No.  13.  This  has  been  done  because  interest  is  not  directly  an 
expense  for  educational  ends ;  because  in  many  cities  no  debt  exists  and 
no  interest  is  paid.  If  the  item  is  included,  it  will  in  some  cities  weigh 
unduly  in  the  showing  of  the  cost  per  child.  Whether  school  buildingi 
and  grounds  shall  be  purchased  by  direct  appropriations  of  funds  from 
the  school  treasury,  or  by  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  is  a  matter 
regulated  by  each  community  for  itself,  under  state  laws,  and  one  plan  or 
the  other  is  followed,  as  the  particular  community  considers  advantageous. 
The  matter  is  largely  out  of  the  management  or  control  of  those  directlj 
charged  with  administering  the  schools.  Your  committee  has,  therefore^ 
recommended  this  exclusion. 

The  question  might  be  raised  as  to  including  in  No.  13  the  interest 
upon  estimated  value  of  buildings  and  sites  and  permanent  equipment 
While  it  is  true  that  the  community  is  permanently  deprived  of  the  use 
for  other  purposes  of  the  sums  invested,  its  inclusion  would  be  a  wide 
departure  from  any  prevailing  usage.  Estimates  of  the  value  upon  whidi 
interest  should  be  computed  would  vary  largely,  as  one  person  after 
another,  in  different  years,  was  called  upon  to  make  the  estimate,  and  the 
item  would  become  a  variable  factor,  causing  apparent  cost  of  education 
to  show  strange  increase  or  decrease.  Your  committee  has,  therefore,  con- 
sidered it  wiser  to  exclude  both  interest  paid  and  interest  estimated  from 
"cost  of  education." 

Items  14  to  19,  inclusive,  show  permanent  investments  in  plant.  The 
items  are  separated,  because  it  is  desirable  to  know  amounts  expended  for 
each  purpose.  Some  little  perplexity  may  arise  in  classifying  expendi- 
tures under  Nos.  16  and  17.  Probably  window  shades  and  poles,  and 
carpets,  should  go  under  16,  while  door  mats  should  go  with  brooms 
under  13.  The  repairing  or  replacing  of  shades  should  probably  go 
under  13  also.  Maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.,  with  all  original  fitting  up  of 
laboratories  and  workrooms,  as  well  as  additions  of  permanent  pieces  of 
apparatus,  belong  under  17  ;  while  the  repair  of  apparatus  and  thereplao^ 
ment  of  the  daily  consumption  and  small  breakage  of  laboratory  material 
and  utensils  should  be  counted  under  13,  as  should  rebindingand  repaiii 
of  library  and  reference-books.  Bookcases,  etc.,  an  improved  heating 
plant,  a  new  system  of  ventilation  put  into  a  building,  fall  natunOl 
under  19. 


•  J 
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Items  20,  21,  and  22,  not  placed  with  either  of  the  foregoing  classes 
:  expenditure,  are  desirable  foi'  information,  and  are  therefore  included. 
Altho  this  form  for  report  does  not  resemble  a  bookkeeper's  balance 
leet  or  exhibit,  yet  item  24  is  desired  as  a  matter  of  information,  as  is 
so  item  27.  Items  25  and  26  are  necessary  to  give  a  correct  understand- 
gof  the  significance  of  item  24.  Items  28  and  31  are  also  desired  as 
ems  of  information,  important  as  giving  a  full  knowledge  of  the  situation 
hich  exists  in  the  reporting  district.  Nos.  29  and  30  modify  consider- 
3ly  the  significance  of  28. 

Items  32,  33,  and  34  give  an  opportunity  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
rdinary  schools,  free  from  complications  with  the  unusual  schools  indi- 
ated  in  these  items.  They  also  give  information  as  to  what  extraordinary 
dacational  responsibilities  are  assumed  by  the  community. 

Item  35  is  inserted  simply  as  information  often  desired,  but  frequently 
)mitted  from  school  reports. 

Item  36  sheds  light  on  the  item  following,  and  both  of  them  are  things 
well  to  be  known  when  considering  items  38,  39,  and  40.  These  facts 
are  not  all  strictly  related  to  finances,  but  help  in  a  view  of  the  whole 
situation.  They  should  often  be  borne  in  mind  as  correctives  when  con- 
sidering items  3  and  44. 

Items  41,  42,  and  43  bear  the  same  relation  to  40  that  32,  33,  and  34 
do  to  the  sum  of  1 2  and  1 3.  They  permit  the  cost  of  education  for  the 
common  schools  to  be  separated  and  computed  apart  from  that  of  the 
sdools  for  special  classes  or  purposes  indicated  in  41,  42,  and  43. 

There  will  no  doubt  be  criticism  of  the  selection  of  No.  40  as  the  divisor 
in  obtaining  No.  44.     Both  No.  38  and  No.  39  were  considered. 

No.  38  varies  so  in  different  cities  in  proportion  to  the  school  popula- 
tion, and  the  average  number  of  days  each  pupil  enrolled  is  in  attendance 
during  the  year  varies  so,  that  this  does  not  seem  to  provide  a  divisor 
that  is  in  any  degree  stable  or  reliable.  Neither  does  the  enrollment,  in 
any  great  degree,  determine  the  number  of  teachers  or  the  school  accom- 
modations necessary. 

For  many  reasons  No.  39  seems  the  most  suitable  divisor.  If  com- 
puted in  a  uniform  manner,  the  figures  showing  number  in  average  daily 
Qicmbership  would  most  nearly  show  the  requirements  for  schoolrooms, 
^itnre,  supplies,  and  teachers.  But' it  is  not  true  that  these  figures  are 
obtained  by  the  same  processes,  or  based  upon  the  same  facts,  in  differ- 
^Dt  sdiool  systems.  Usage  varies  so  in  computing  membership  in  differ- 
ent schools — pupils  in  some  cases  being  counted  as  members  of  the 
^liools,  when  in  other  cities  the  same  state  of  facts  would  cause  the  child 
^0  be  considered  as  no  longer  a  member  of  the  school — that  fair  com- 
parison is  apparently  not  practicable  by  the  use  of  this  divisor. 

Yoar  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  divisor  as  little  subject  to 
^sonderstanding  as  possible,  and  one  based  upon  facts  which  are  obtained 
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in  the  same  way  eveiywhere,  is  of  the  first  importance.     1 
believe  this  is  provided  by  item  40,  and  we  have,  therefore,  n: 
the  divisor  to  be  used,  in  connection  with  items  12  and 
what  shall  be  known  as  the  "cost  of  education." 

Your  committee  further  recommends  that  the  accompan; 
reports  of  cities  or  school  districts  be  used  as  a  basis  for  unif 
reports  by  state  superintendents  of  public  instruction. 

Your  committee  finds  it  impracticable,  without  further  t: 
been  at  the  disposal  of  its  members,  to  present  a  suitable  fo 
showing  the  important  facts  as  to  finances  of  state  schools  an< 
institutions  other  than  public  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  G.   Pearse, 
W.  W.  Stetson, 
John  R.  Kirk, 
C.  A.  Babcock, 

C.  M.  Jordan, 

E.  B.   Prettyman, 

D.  M.  Geeting, 

Committee  on  Uniform  F\ 


PROPOSED   FORM  FOR 

REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITl 

THE  CITY 

(or  school  district  or  school  corporation) 

of— for  the  year  ending 


1.  Estimated  actual  value  of  all  property  in  the  city  (or 

school  district  or  corporation) 

2.  Assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  city  (or  school  dis* 

trict  or  corporation)    

3.  Rate  of  school  tax  levied  on  each  dollar  of  assessed  valu- 

ation of  city  (or  school  district  or  corporation) 

receipts 

4.  Received  from  state  apportionment  or  taxes $ . 

5.  Received  from  county  apportionment  or  taxes 

6.  Received  from  city  (or  school  district  or  corporation) 

taxes 

7.  Received  from  fines,  licenses,  penalties,  etc 

8.  Receiv.ed  from  all  other  sources  except  loans  and  bond 

sales.    (Specify  different  sources) $ 
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%  ReceiTed  from  loans. 

N.  Received  from  bond  sales. 
II.  Total  receipts,  all  sources. 


EXPENDITURES 

U.  Paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  supervisors 

13.  Piid  for  other  current  expenses,  excluding  interest : 

Salaries  of  officers 

Janitors 

Fuel  and  lights 

Text -books,  including  copy-  and  drawing-books... 

Stationery 

Other  supplies  for  schools 

Ordinary  repairs  to  buildings,  etc 

All  other  current  expenses 

14.   Piid  for  sites 

!$•   Paid  for  additions  and  new  buildings 

16.  Paid  for  permanent  furnishings  and  furniture 

17*  Paid  for  permanent  equipment   for  manual   training, 

science  laboratories,  etc. 

18.   Paid  for  reference- and  library  books 

t9>  Paid  for  all  other  permanent  improvements,  such  as 

grading,  paving,  etc.  (Specify  dififerent  expendi- 
tures)  


»•   Paid  for  interest  

21.  Paid  on  principal  of  loans 

21   Paid  on  principal  of  bonded  debt 

23-  Total  paid  out,  all  purposes 

^  Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year 

^S-  Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year  in  fund  for  sites  and 
buildings.     (Included  in  24) 

^  Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year  in  sinking  fund. 
(Included  in  24) 

%  Warrants  outstanding,  beginning  of  year 

«•  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year 

*9-  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year  in  fund  for  sites  and  build- 
ings.  (Included  in  28)  

3*  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year  in  sinking  fund.   (Included 

:      ^"»28) 

!    31.  Warrantsoutstandingatendof  year 

>•  *^aid  current  expenses,  evening  schools.     (Included  in 

:  '2andi3) 

aid  current    expenses,    teachers'    training    schools. 

(^»»cludcdin  12  andi3) 

**"  current  expenses,  schools  for  defectives  or  other 
'P^cial  schools.  (Included  in  12  and  13.  Specify 
'Cerent  schools) 

^^^  school  debt  of  city  (or  school  district  or  cor- 

P«ation)atendof  year 

^^P^^^^tt  of  dty  (or  school  district  or  corporation). .. 
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37.  Persons  of  school  age, to years,  inclusive,  in 

city  (or  school  district  or  corporation) 

38.  Number  pupils  enrolled,  all  schools 

39.  Average  number  in  daily  membership,  all  schools 

40.  Average  number  in  daily  attendance,  all  schools 

41.  Average  number    in  daily  attendance,  night  schools. 

(Included  in  40) , 

42.  Average  number  in  daily  attendance,  teachers'  training 

schools.     (Included  in  40) 

43.  Average  number  in  daily  attendance,  schools  for  defect- 

ives or  other  special  schools.   (Included  in  40.    Specify 

different  schools) 


44.    Annual  cost  of  education  per  pupil.     (Sum  of  Nos.  12 
and  13  divided  by  No.  40) 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AMENDED  SPELUNG 


To  the  Department  of  Superintendence ^  National  Educational  AssociaOon: 

Your  committee  "appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  advocating 
additional  changes  looking  toward  the  further  and  more  rapid  amend- 
ment and  simplification  of  English  orthography,"  presents  the  following 
report : 

The  orthography  of  the  English  language  never  has  been,  and,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  never  can  be,  constant  or  fixed.  Only  dead  languages 
can  present  an  unchangeable  orthography.  The  form  of  words  in  Chauccf 
("  wel  of  English  undefyled")  is  so  different  from  that  in  use  now  as  to 
render  the  reading  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  without  a  glossary  impossible. 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  each  in  turn,  spells  differently  from  his 
great  predecessor,  and  it  is  therefore  an  unreasonable  demand  that  the 
present  orthography  shall  be  retained  for  all  time. 

Since  the  spoken  is  the  real  language,  changes  in  spelling,  in  order 
more  perfectly  to  represent  its  words,  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as 
marring  it,  or  breaking  the  continuity  of  English  speech  or  literature; 
and  apprehensions  on  this  score  can  be  attributed  only  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  language,  or  to  little  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  literature.  Nor  can  the  present  spelling  be  justified  on  the  ground  ol 
etymology,  for  it  often  sets  at  defiance  all  etymological  rules  and  prift* 
ciples;  moreover,  it  is  not  the  office  of  spelling  to  teach  etymologji  no> 
can  it  do  so :  it  can  simply  illustrate  the  etymology  of  the  word  to  thos* 
already  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  language. 

The  object  of  written  or  printed  words  being  to  represent  the  sounds 
of  the  language,  and  these  varying  from  age  to  age,  the  symbols  iHiid 
represent  them  must  be  changed  correspondingly,  if  the  two  arc  not  tA 
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wholly  divorced.  Changes  must  consequently  come  at  some  time, 
I  be  advocated  by  somebody;  and  it  would  seem  that  upon  this 
)artment,  constituted  as  it  is  of  persons  whose  profession  it  is  to  direct 
)lic  education,  and  the  object  of  which  is  the  improvement  of  the  work 
he  schools  by  the  invention  of  better  methods  of  teaching,  the  respon- 
lity  of  taking  the  initiative  in  the  advocacy  of  amended  spelling 
olves  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  point  to 
reater  waste  of  time  and  mental  ability  in  the  entire  educational  field 
n  that  which  is  caused  thru  the  teaching  of  our  utterly  indefensible 
hography.  The  general  adoption  and  teaching  of  amended  spelling, 
ilitating  the  learning  to  read  and  spell,  would  bring  in  its  train  a  saving 
time  and  mental  powers  which  could  be  devoted  to  other  branches, 
1  this  would  mean  an  enrichment  of  the  public-school  course  of  instruc- 
Q.  It  would  also  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  our  language  by  people 
other  lands,  and  thus  greatly  aid  our  missionaries  in  their  efforts  to 
ristianize  (as  this  generally  means  to  Anglicize)  the  heathen  by  whom 
'  English  Bible  must  be  studied,  as  well  as  all  other  persons  desir- 
;  to  learn  our  tongue,  thus  hastening  the  time  when  English  shall 
the  universal  medium  of  communication.  A  powerful  incentive  to 
s  course  presents  itself  to  us  at  this  time,  when  our  government  has 
ictically  assumed  parental  relations  '^o  large  populations  in  the  East 

I  West  Indies  speaking  in  other  tongues,  whom  it  is  our  interest  and 
r  duty  to  win  to  the  use  of  English  as  soon  as  possible.  So  also  our 
ations  with  Spanish  America,  which  practically  means  the  entire  conti- 
Dt  south  of  the  United  States,  have  become,  and  should  continue  to 
:ome,  more  intimate,  and  hence  present  another  strong  argument 
;ing  us  to  render  our  medium  of  communication  more  easy  of  acquisi- 
n  to  these  people. 

Other  nations  have  led  the  way — Germany  by  imperial  edict;  Italy, 
ain,  and  Portugal  gradually — in  order  to  promote  ease  of  utterance  as 

II  as  acquisition  ;  and  in  our  country,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  great 
egress  has  been  made  toward  simplifying  and  amending  our  orthog- 
Ay,  notably  by  lexicographers  and  writers  on  scientific  subjects.  Most 
portant  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  changes  recommended  by  this  depart- 
snt,  and  adopted  by  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Washington 

1898,  have  been  largely  accepted. 

Moreover,  as  we  now  find  odour  and  odor,  sate  (preterit  of  "  sit ")  and 
'A  why  not  also  are  and  ar,  give  and  giv,  possible  and  posibl,  etc.  ?  Give 
ttdom  to  use  that  which  is  preferred,  and  the  right  and  common-sense 
ill  prevail,  and  amended  spelling  will  soon  be  a  fact.  It  should  always 
« remembered  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  persons  familiar  with  the 
>tcsciit  orthography  should  set  about  to  learn  the  amended  spellings ;  only 
^hers,  authors,  editors,  proofreaders,  and  stenographers  need  do  so. 
As  regards  proofreaders,  who  would  be  especially  inconvenienced  and 
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would  be  obliged  to  learn  the  new  spellings,  it  may  be  said  that  their 
labors  would  be  on  the  decrease  as  fast  as  the  new  generation  of  spellers 
would  become  the  authors,  and  writers,  and  contributors  to  the  press. 
Our  first  aim  must  be  to  secure  recognition  for  the  amended  forms  in  the 
dictionaries  and  schoolbooks,  and  then  leave  the  work  to  free  will  and 
time. 

Your  committee  heartily  indorses  the  ten  rules  adopted  and  recom- 
mended by  the  American  and  the  British  Philological  Associations,  but  for 
prudential  reasons  limits  its  recommendations  at  this  time  to  those  men- 
tioned below,  fearing  that  prejudice,  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  of  the  reasons  for  the  change,  and  a  general  innate  resistance  to 
change  from  long-established  usage,  aroused  by  such  sweeping  changes, 
would  prevent  the  general  adoption  of  amended  spellings,  and  thus 
retard,  rather  than  promote,  the  end  in  view.  Your  committee,  therefore, 
presents  only  the  following  resolutions,  with  the  request  that  action  on 
them  be  deferred  until  the  next  regular  meeting,  one  year  hence : 

Resolved^  That  in  all  the  published  proceedings  of  this  department  the  recommendi* 
tions  of  the  American  and  the  British  Philological  Associations  be  adopted  at  once,  so 
far  as  said  recommendations  refer  to  the  dropping  of  the  final  e  in  words  in  which  it  does 
not  serve  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel,  but  rather  tends  to  mislead  the  learner— thus 
spell  hav^  giv^  ar^  bad  (preterit  of  "  bid*'),  </if/?«i/,  derivative  amiably  etc.;  and  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  /  for  ph  and  gh  when  these  digraphs  represent  the  sound  of  / — thus  spell 
geografyj  fantasm^  and  enuf^  etc. ;  and  to  the  dropping  of  gh  in  all  words  in  which  this 
digraph  is  silent  —  thus  spell  thot^  bou  (bough),  ni  (nigh),  etc. 

Resolved^  That  in  all  words  in  which  the  amended  spelling  recommended  by  said 
associations  is  in  accordance  with  the  etymology  of  the  word,  it  be  adopted  in  the  published 
proceedings  of  this  department ;  thus  spell  coud^  sovran^  hole  (whole),  Hand,  gostly,  etc. 

Resolved,  That  the  publishers  of  dictionaries  be  recjuested  to  extend  recognition  to 
these  changes  by  inserting  these  spellings  with  those  now  recognized  in  the  body  of  all 
dictionaries  published  or  revised  hereafter,  and  that  authors  and  publishers  of  schoolbooks 
be  requested  to  use  only  the  amended  form  of  spelling  in  such  publications  after  July  4f 
1900 ;  and  that  all  literature  intended  for  use  and  circulation  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
especially  the  schoolbooks  to  be  used  there,  be  published  with  the  amended  spellings 
recommended  by  the  associations  mentioned  above. 

Resolved,  That  a  standing  committee  of  five  members  of  this  department  be 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  promote  by  every  means  in  their  power  the  amend- 
ment and  simplification  of  English  orthography,  and  to  make  a  report  to  this  department 
annually. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

r.  k.  buehrle. 
Thomas  M.  Balliet. 
C.  C.  Rounds. 
E.  O.  Vaile. 
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')ME  NEGLECTED   FACTORS  AND  FORGOTTEN  FACTS' 


BY  T.   C.    MENDENHALL,   PRESIDENT    OF    WORCESTER    POLYTECHNIC 

INSTITUTE,   WORCESTER,    MASS. 

Nothing,  during  the  last  month  or  two,  has  been  to  me  a  more 
penetrable  mystery  than  my  rather  prompt  and,  I  regret  to  say,  prac- 
ally  irrevocable  acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  your  president  to 
dress  you  upon  this  occasion.  In  a  moment  of  vacillating  indecision 
ieldcd  to  a  desire,  which  grows  on  one  with  age,  to  deny  nothing  to 
old  friend,  and  I  had  courage  only  to  make  the  single  condition  that 
night  talk  about  what  I  pleased,  as  I  pleased. 

The  opportunity  to  do  this  before  such  an  audience  as  this  can  hardly 
ne  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  I  hasten  to  express  my  full  appre- 
tion  of  its  value  and  importance. 

Although  the  larger  part  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  educational 
ric  of  one  kind  or  another,  I  disavow  all  claim  to  speak  as  an  educa- 
Qist,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  generally  used,  meaning  one 
a  understands  the  theory  of  education.  Colonel  Higginson,  in  his 
iming  Cheerful  YesierdaySy  says  that  "  probably,  if  the  truth  were 
)wn,  nothing  in  the  universe  is  really  insignificant,  not  even  cur- 
ves;" and  perhaps  I  may  indulge  in  the  belief  that  even  my  unpro- 
iional  opinions  may  be  not  entirely  without  value. 
The  paramount  importance  of  popular  education  in  a  country  like 
's,the  splendidly  successful  way  in  which  you,  with  your  colleagues  and 
decessors,  have  organized  and  directed  the  great  system  of  public 
ools  of  which  we  are  justly  so  proud,  and  the  enormous  benefits  accru- 
;  therefrom,  are  matters  concerning  which  we  are  all  essentially  agreed  ; 
ilam  justified  in  assuming  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  take  from 
i  hour  which  I  have  dedicated  to  fault-finding  and  complaint  even  a 
>mcnt  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  I  am,  on  the  whole,  in  harmony 
th  the  prevailing  public  sentiment. 

With  little  attention  to  logical  order,  with  no  pretense  of  entire  origi- 
%  or  newness  of  thought  or  suggestion,  without  rhetorical  accom- 
ishmcnts  or  felicity  of  expression,  but  with  only  an  earnest  desire  to 
•  clearly  understood,  I  proceed  to  discuss  certain  phases  of  current  edu- 
^tional  theory  and  practice  which  the  experience  of  more  than  a  quarter 
^  a  century  forces  me  to  consider  unsatisfactory,  and  which  leads  me  to 
^"cve  that  some  factors  of  importance  in  the  educational  problem  are 
■^ing  neglected,  and  that  some  facts  of  moment  are  forgotten. 

°T  Kqoest  of  the  autbor,  the  amended  spellings  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  do  not  appear 
^^Vmi.    [See  resolutiona  of  Board  of  Directors  adopted  at  Los  Angeles  meeting,  July  13,  1899.! 
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It  is  but  just  to  say  in  the  beginning  that,  although  the  authority  o 
'  great  body  of  school  superintendents  is  dominant  in  determining 
direction  and  relative  intensity  of  educational  currents,  they  are  tl 
selves  in  a  large  degree  subordinate  to  a  body  of  officials  who  in 
derive  their  power  and  receive  their  responsibility,  directly  or  indin 
from  the  people.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  in  some  things,  about  n 
I  shall  make  complaint,  the  superintendent  is  only  executing  the  w 
these  officials,  and  not  giving  expression  to  his  own  views  or  m: 
judgment.  As  one  of  the  factors  which  enter  largely  into  the  n 
complex  formula  representing  the  integrated  educational  forces  of  a  < 
munity,  the  board  of  education,  school  committee,  or  whatever  is  eq' 
lent  to  these,  may  well  receive  first  consideration.  It  represents  the 
organized  authority  in  educational  matters.  The  people  from  whom 
authority  is  derived  almost  invariably  and  everywhere  are  hen 
desirous  of  getting  the  best  results  possible  from  the  money  expende 
the  support  of  the  public  schools,  just  as  the  vast  majority  of  people 
good  government  for  city,  state,  and  nation.  That  they  do  not  get 
best  that  is  possible  no  one  will  deny,  and  that  this  is  due  largely  to  i 
own  negligence  and  indifference  in  the  selection  of  their  representa 
in  legislative  bodies  does  not  in  the  least  alter  the  fact.  The  old — and 
may  almost  say,  no  longer  respectable — aphorism,  "  The  office  should 
the  man,  and  not  the  man  the  office,"  has  recently  been  amended  bj 
statement  that  the  office  which  is  compelled  to  seek  the  man  is  usi 
"  not  worth  having."  There  was  a  time,  within  the  memory  of  mar 
us,  when  the  best  men  in  the  community  were  invited  to  serve  as  n 
bers  of  the  school  board  ;  but  that  office  has  come  to  be  "  worth  havi 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  now  almost  everywhere  we 
of  men  "  running"  for  it,  spending  time  and  money  to  get  it,  and  ur^ 
the  people  to  load  them  with  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  chari 
and  importance  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge  whatever.  A  g- 
natured  people,  accustomed  to  long-suffering  without  protest,  too  1 
with  the  promotion  of  its  own  material  interests  to  care  much  for  the 
ditions  under  which  youth  is  growing  into  manhood,  finds  it  easic 
select  one  of  two  or  three  self-nominated  and  self-recommended  ca 
dates  than  to  stop  attending  to  "  business  "  long  enough  to  seek  out 
man  of  character,  integrity,  and  courage  who,  if  thus  sought,  m 
willingly  devote  a  large  share  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  promotio 
the  educational  welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask,  and  perhaps  still  less  necessari 
answer,  the  question :  "  How  does  it  pay  to  be  a  member  of  a  scl 
board  ?  "  Almost  never  is  there  any  salary  connected  with  the  office, 
it  is  continually  sought  by  many  whose  interest  in,  not  to  speak  of  t 
fitness  for,  the  duties  which  ought  to  go  with  it  must  be  infinitely  sff 
When  we  say,  in  these  days,  that  an  office  is  "  worth  having,"  we  nJ< 
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thit  there    comes    with  it,  may  be  directly,  may  be  indirectly,  some 
material,  tangible  reward  or  advantage.     What  these  rewards  and  advan- 
tages are  in  the  case  of  school-board  membership  I  leave  you  to  deter- 
mine from  your  own  experience,  or  from  the  columns  of  the  educational 
and  other  journals.     Should  you  desire  in  certain  instances  very  definite 
and  precise  information,  it  is  openly  declared  that  you  may  consult  deal- 
ers in  books,  furniture,  and  other  school  supplies ;  agents  for  encyclo- 
paedias, dictionaries,  wall  maps,  and  air  pumps  ;  and  it  is  whispered  that 
something  might  be  learned  from  members  of  your  own  profession.    But 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  advantages  which  men  seek  in  school- 
board  membership  should  be  of  the  doubtful  character  here  implied. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  those  who  make  use  of  this 
oice  to  achieve  positively  dishonest  and  corrupt  ends  constitute  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  whole.     There  is  another  class,  however,  larger  and 
only  a  little  less  dangerous  than  this,  including  all  of  those  who  consider 
membership  in  a  school  board  as  the  first  step  in  a  political  career.  There 
isnomore  noble  aspiration,  no  loftier  ambition,  than  the  desire  to  become 
an  able,  incorruptible,  fearless,  honorable,  and  faithful  servant  of  the 
people  in  politics.     Such  politicians  are  not  increasing  in  numbers  very 
rapidly,  and  we  might  well  afford  large  sacrifices  in  their  training,  if  we 
could  be  sure  of  the  product,  for  we  need  them  every  day.     The  school- 
board  politician  is  not  usually  greatly  stirred  by  sublime  sentiment,  but 
rather  by  a  longing  to  become  the  most  influential  member  of  his  party 
in  the  ward  or  precinct  in  which  he  lives.     As  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education  he  learns  somewhat  of  parliamentary  rule  and  practice ;  he  has 
experience  in  making  speeches ;  he  controls  the  disposition  of  certain 
fends  or  directs  certain  enterprises,  so  that  he  is  sought  after ;  and  he  finds 
that,  by  conferring  favors  in  what  he  believes  to  be  a  perfectly  honorable 
tehion,he  increases  his  importance,  gains  supporters,  and  becomes  one  of 
the  political  forces  to  be  reckoned  with  by  his  party  leaders.     His  service 
as  the  director  of  the  most  important,  the  most  delicately  organized,  and 
bence  the  most  easily  injured  function  of  municipal  government,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young,  while  it  may  not  be  positively  corrupt,  is  positively 
^^annful,  because  it  is  devoted  solely  to  his  own  personal  advancement. 
One  of  the  attendant  evils  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  nearly  uni- 
versal tendency  toward  large  numbers  in  school  boards.     If  the  office  is 
"vorth  having,"  it  is  wanted  by  many  people,  and  politicians  find  it  to 
t^cir  interest  to  try  to  meet  this  demand  by  inflation.     The  principle  of 
•taking  up  in  quantity  what  is  lacking  in  quality  sometimes  works  fairly 
**^l  but  not  in  this  instance.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  even  in  a 
v^  large  city,  a  general  governing  board  of  five  or  six  well-selected, 
^^table  men,  with  leisure  to  devote  to  the  work  and  an  unselfish  interest 
*^  it,  would  be  infinitely  more  efficient  than  the  large   organizations 
^^ly  found. 
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Thirty  years  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  teacher  in  the  higl 
school  of  the  city  in  which  we  now  are.  There  were  six  members  of  th 
board  of  education.  All  of  them  were  men  of  admitted  standing  ani 
importance  in  the  town.  Most  of  them  were  among  its  foremost  citizen! 
and  some  of  them  were  among  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  state  am 
nation  as  well.  No  one  of  them  expected  to  be  a  candidate  for  th 
common  council,  or  had  an  ax  to  sharpen  in  ward  politics.  Nearly  ai 
were  men  of  considerable  leisure,  which  they  gave  liberally  to  the  busi 
ness  of  directing  the  public  schools.  Their  work  was  done  without  fea 
or  favor,  and  teachers  in  their  employ  soon  learned  that  they  were  to  b 
judged  by  actual  results.  This  was  not  an  unusual  condition  at  that  time 
the  same  existed  in  many  cities  and  towns  in  this  and  other  states.  It  i 
pleasant  to  know  that  in  some  places  the  interests  of  public  educatio 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  men  of  this  type,  but  it  has  become  uncommoi 

Another  consequence  of  the  dominating  influence  of  the  aspirin, 
young  politician  in  school  boards  is  a  distinct  tendency  toward  socialisi 
or  paternalism  in  all  things  relating  to  the  management  of  the  schoob 
The  embryo  mayor  or  congressman  is  generally  fired  with  zeal  in  bchal 
of  the  people.  His  desire  to  do  something  for  them  often  finds  expres 
sion  in  some  measure  by  which  those  who,  by  reason  of  industry,  sobrictj 
and  economy,  have  acquired  something  above  the  bare  necessities  c 
existence  may  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  and  relief  of  those  who  lad  i 
some  degree  one  or  more  of  these  sterling  qualities.  It  is  true  ths 
many  honestly  believe  this  to  be  a  just  and  proper  procedure,  and  it  ma 
be  admitted  that  it  is  a  question  of  drawing  the  line  by  the  state  in  th 
exercise  of  its  sovereign  powers,  to  the  end  that,  on  the  one  hand,  th 
state  shall  be  benefited  and,  on  the  other,  the  citizen  shall  not  be  demoi 
alized.  To  deprive  the  latter  of  the  incentive  to  the  acquisition  of  th 
practical  virtues  by  nullifying  the  law  that,  to  share  in  the  harvest  on 
must  also  share  in  the  labor  incident  thereto,  is  to  inflict  upon  him 
lasting  injury. 

In  my  own  judgment  a  considerable  step  in  that  direction  is  tal^e 
when  the  state  undertakes  to  furnish  free  text-books  for  use  in  the  publi 
schools.  And  this  practice  carries  with  it  certain  other  evils  of  no  mca 
dimensions.  It  stands  in  the  way,  in  many  instances,  of  the  formatio 
of  a  small  family  library,  of  which  the  text-books  belonging  to  the  chi 
dren  in  school  constitute  the  nucleus.  School  text -books  should  be  pr< 
served  with  loving  care  by  those  who  have  used  them.  As  books  < 
reference  in  later  years  they  possess  a  high  value,  due  to  familiarity  wit 
their  arrangement  and  contents.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  common,  almo! 
daily,  experience  with  all  of  you,  when  in  search  of  some  bit  of  infornw 
tion  which  you  once  possessed,  to  go  to  the  old  book  of  your  boyhoo< 
rather  than  to  the  later  and  fuller  texts  which  load  your  library  shelves 
for  in  the  former  you  know  almost  the  page  and  very  spot  on  which 
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lay  be  found.  The  family  which  places  side  by  side  the  school  text- 
ooks  of  two,  or  perhaps  three,  generations  is  in  possession  of  no  mean 
ijuipmcnt  for  historical  and  literary  research,  and,  even  if  nothing  else 
owned,  its  intellectual  outlook  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the 
ousehold,  too  common  in  these  days,  owning  not  a  single  volume.  When 
child  is  provided  with  the  necessary  text-books  at  the  cost  of  some 
icrifice  on  the  part  of  his  parents  or  himself,  he  is  in  the  way  of  learning 
useful  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  property  and  the  importance  of  caring 
3r  it.  The  little  regard  which  is  had  by  all,  old  as  well  as  young,  for 
be  property  of  the  state  or  nation  is  proverbial,  and  there  is  hardly  an 
nstance  of  the  administration  of  public  funds  which  does  not  show  waste- 
iilness  and  extravagance,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  accomplishing  the 
ame  results  through  private  enterprise.  There  are  also  important  hygienic 
[uestioQs  to  be  considered,  such  as  the  danger  of  spreading  germs  of 
liscase  by  the  heterogeneous  distribution  of  texts,  or  the  indiscriminate 
hewing  of  lead  pencils — incidents  by  no  means  uncommon  under  this 
ystem.  There  are  other,  equally  good  arguments  against  the  free-text- 
wok  system,  which  I  trust  all  who  are  inclined  to  favor  such  policy  will 
examine  before  acting.  In  a  state  in  which  text-books  are  thus  furnished 
1  have  discussed  the  subject  with  many  teachers,  and  have  never  found 
)Dc  who  distinctly  favored  it.  The  outcry  that  naturally  follows  any 
proposal  to  withdraw  a  privilege  of  this  kind  prevents  a  free  expression 
)f  opinion  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and,  because  not  much  is  said  in 
opposition  to  it,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  it  is  approved.  But  its 
Dost  serious  aspect  is  as  an  index  of  the  growing  disposition  to  require  the 
Jtateto  furnish  everything  and  to  do  everything  for  the  individual,  who 
sin  danger  of  becoming  simply  the  passive  recipient  of  benefits  con- 
ferred. In  the  story  of  the  life  of  almost  any  man  of  present  distinction 
*c  are  likely  to  find  a  sentence  like  this  :  "  He  struggled  under  the  most 
idverse  conditions  to  obtain  an  education,  and  courageously  earned  his 
own  way  through  school,  academy,  and  college.*'  In  the  future  we  shall 
probably  read  :  "  He  accepted  without  serious  protest  the  educational 
advantages  which  the  state  thrust  upon  him,  having  been  only  twice 
arrested  for  truancy." 

It  requires  courage  —  for  which  I  hope  I  may  receive  due  credit  —  to 
^akc  up,  in  this  presence,  the  consideration  of  the  next  great  factor  in 
^hc  educational  problem,  which  is  the  superintendent  himself. 

I  will  not  take  your  time  and  mine  to  tell  of  the  many  excellencies  of 
^he  superintendent ;  of  his  devotion  to  duty  under  trying  and  unfavor- 
ahle  conditions ;  of  the  prodigious  influence  which  he  has  exerted,  mostly 
lOrgood,  in  the  development  of  our  educational  system  ;  or  of  the  high 
<lttalities  and  loftly  purpose  by  which  he  is  generally  characterized.  I 
Wish  to  be  understood  as  having  said  all  these  things  ;  but  my  present  task 
^  to  find  fault  with  him. 
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The  position  of  superintendent  of  a  group  of  public  schools  in  d^, 
town,  or  county  is  now  too  generally  regarded  as  differing  in  no  way 
from  any  other  office,  and  the  man  who  fills  it  is  getting  to  be,  in  many 
respects,  like  any  other  city,  town,  or  county  officer.  It  is  an  office 
"worth  having,"  and  men  "  run  for  it,"  just  as  they  do  for  other  offices. 
That  there  is  a  legitimate  candidacy  for  such  a  position  no  one  willdenji 
but  it  is  too  often  of  the  vote-seeking  kind.  It  is  not  strange  that,  when 
the  selection  is  in  the  hands  of  a  modern  board  of  education,  questions 
of  fitness  by  experience  and  scholarly  instincts  and  tastes  are  largely 
secondary.  Concerning  what  influences  are  sometimes  effective  in  secur- 
ing the  election  of  a  superintendent,  and  what  manner  of  man  he  som^ 
times  is,  I  need  only  refer  you  again  to  the  educational  journals  of  the 
day,  in  which,  it  may  be  assumed,  all  things  are  truthfully  set  down. 

In  the  case  of  the  special  type  at  this  moment  under  consideration,  it 
is  perfectly  well  known  that,  after  he  is  elected,  he  devotes  the  better 
part  of  such  ability  and  energy  as  he  may  possess,  strictly  in  accord  witl» 
the  gospel  of  the  times,  in  looking  out  for  his  re-election,  when  the  time 
comes  around  again.  If  he  would  confine  his  efforts  in  this  direction  to 
the  more  commonly  recognized  methods,  he  might  be,  in  a  sense,  harm- 
less, or  at  least  not  positively  harmful.  Unfortunately,  however,  he 
sometimes  attempts,  during  the  interim,  to  do  something  for  the  schools. 
Unable  to  distinguish  between  notoriety  and  reputation,  he  seeks  to  do 
something  original  and  startling,  or,  more  commonly,  to  set  up  a  bad 
imitation  of  something  original  or  startling  done  by  somebody  else. 
Having  looked  about  him  to  some  purpose,  he  has  discovered  that  there 
is  nothing  the  educational  world — that  part  of  it  which  gives  men  noto- 
riety rather  than  reputation — worships  so  inevitably  as  the  current  fad. 
Accordingly  he  dazzles  his  constituents  and  worries  his  teachers  by  run- 
ning the  whole  gamut  of  modern  pedagogical  suggestion  and  invention. 
With  no  regard  for  relation  or  logical  sequence  he  goes  in  for  psychology* 
nature  study,  mothers*  meetings,  correlation,  child  study,  Latin  in  the 
lower  grades,  science  in  the  public  schools,  manual  training,  vertical  peD- 

*  r     * 

manship,  cooking,  sewing,  Spanish,  etc.,  etc. — you  know  them  all.  lt>s 
true  that  he  is  often  utterly  incapable  of  understanding  and  appreciating 
whatever  good  there  is  in  those  pleasing  educational  diversions,  but  he 
must  have  to  do  with  a  very  unreasonable  board,  indeed,  if  a  judicious 
exploitation  of  such  a  list  of  novelties  does  not  enable  him  to  hold  his 
place  for  several  years. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  believe,  however,  that  this  type  of  superintendent 
is  not  extremely  common,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  I  fear  I  can- 
not reach  him  through  this  association.  His  more  respectable  brother, 
however,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  some  of  the  same  faults,  to  a  few  01 
which  I  beg  especial  attention. 

I  object  to  the  superintendent  who  is  not  himself  a  scholarly  ID*^ 
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do  not  mean  that  he  must  be  a  man  of  learning,  or  a  specialist  in  any 
partment  of  learning,  but  that  he  ought  to  be  a  scholar  in  the  broad- 
:,  best  sense.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  in  these  days,  that  education 
largely  an  intellectual  process,  and  that  an  educator  ought  to  be  a  man 
intellect  and  an  example  of  scholarly  accomplishment  for  all  of  his 
bordinates. 

I  object  to  a  superintendent  who  does  not  recognize  scholarship  (not 
irning,  remember)  as  of  the  first  importance  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher, 
le  power  to  keep  a  school  in  perfect  "  order,"  that  is,  in  perfect  quiet, 
too  often  regarded  as  an  accomplishment  of  the  highest  kind.  We 
ivenot  entirely  gotten  over  the  idea  of  mere  school-"  keeping,"  and  it 
a  curious,  not  to  say  amusing,  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
ere  are  teachers  and  principals  of  schools  who  prefer  to  be  designated 
"masters,"  and  especially  when  the  title  may  be  preceded  by  the  dis- 
Dguishing  adjective  "head."  There  is  no  discoverable  difference 
itwecn  the  functions  of  a  "  head-master  "  and  those  of  a  principal,  but  a 
itron  with  an  investigating  turn  of  mind  has  found  that  it  costs,  on  the 
•erage,  about  fifty  dollars  a  year  more  to  send  a  boy  to  a  school  ruled 
y  a  head-master  than  to  one  managed  by  a  principal. 

While  the  proper  government  of  a  school  is  a  matter  of  much 
nportance,  the  "order"  may  be  perfect  and  the  school  an  unwholesome 
ducational  desert,  barren  of  anything  making  for  moral  or  intellectual 
dvancement.  A  "  perfect  disciplinarian  "  may  be  a  treasure  in  the  sense 
f  causing  little  trouble  to  a  superintendent  whose  primary  object  is  to 
get  along,"  but  a  teacher  who  can  teach  is,  after  all,  what  we  want. 

That  superintendent  is  blameworthy,  from  my  point  of  view,  who 
nshes  to  be  an  autocrat  in  the  management  of  his  schools,  as  well  as  that 
»ther  who  prefers  to  assume  no  responsibility.  In  recent  years  there  has 
•een  a  growing  tendency  toward  autocracy.  A  theory  of  government 
las  found  favor,  according  to  which  much  responsibility  and  power  rest 
'ithoneman.  Dissatisfied  with  more  democratic  methods,  recognizing 
be  inferior  quality  and  general  untrustworthiness  of  their  own  representa- 
ives  in  boards  of  education,  city  councils,  etc.,  the  people  have  attempted, 
iot  to  improve  the  character  of  these  bodies  by  exercising  greater  care 
n  their  selection,  but  to  render  them  more  or  less  harmless  by  bestowing 
jreatly  enlarged  powers,  in  the  matter  of  appointments  especially,  upon 
•xecutive  officers,  mayors,  school  superintendents,  and  others.  They 
^vebeen  led  to  this  course  by  the  attractive  cry  :  "Give  him  full  power, 
^dthen  hold  him  responsible."  So  they  proceed  to  give  him  full  power, 
^^d  then  busy  themselves  again  with  their  own  affairs,  forgetting  the 
other  half  of  their  contract  with  themselves. 

Admitting  that  boards  of  education  are  by  no  means  what  they  should 
'^>  it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  they 
^^^t  to  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  public 
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schools.  I  believe  it  to  be  neither  wise  nor  safe  for  a  superintendent  to 
have  the  absolute  and  unrestricted  right  of  appointment  and  discharge  of 
teachers.  Superintendents  are,  at  best,  still  human  —  some  of  them  very 
much  so ;  and  the  best  of  them  is  not  likely  to  be  absolutely  fair  and  just 
in  his  estimates  of  the  character  and  qualities  of  his  subordinates,  or 
entirely  free  from  the  possibility  of  having  some  of  his  opinions  made 
for  him  by  other  people.  Appointment  and  dismissal  may  well  be  made 
only  on  his  recommendation,  but  by  leaving  the  veto  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  board  he  will  often  save  himself  the  mortification  of  a  blunder,  and 
at  the  same  time  insure  a  closer  interest  in  the  details  of  his  administra- 
tion. Such  veto  power  is  not  likely  to  be  exercised  except  in  cases  that 
may  well  require  a  revision  of  judgment  on  his  part. 

Even  more  blameworthy  is  the  superintendent  who  exercises  autocratic 
powers  in  dealing  with  his  teachers.  The  teacher  is  the  private  soldier 
in  the  war  against  ignorance.  He,  after  all,  does  the  real  fighting,  and 
on  his  courage,  loyalty,  and  unselfish  devotion  to  duty  we  must  put  final 
dependence.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  real  battles  of  the  last  few 
years  it  has  been  discovered  that  under  modern  conditions  men  fight  best 
in  "open  order."  The  compact,  "shoulder-to-shoulder  "  organization, 
moving  in  machine-like  obedience  to  orders,  is  no  longer  the  ideal.  The 
soldier  in  battle  is  again  an  individual ;  his  general  movements  are,  it  is 
true,  directed  by  one  whose  knowledge  of  conditions  is  more  comprehen- 
sive than  his,  but  with  such  restrictions  he  is  given  ample  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  intelligent  de'vice,  impetuous  courage,  and  other  quali- 
ties through  which  he  may  acquire  distinction.  In  the  rapidly  increasing 
complexity  of  our  educational  systems  we  are  largely  ignoring  the  impor- 
tance of  individuality  ;  indeed,  there  is  a  continual  and  strong  tendcnq 
toward  a  sort  of  military  organization,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
unfortunate.  Dictation  as  to  methods  often  descends  to  the  most  trivial 
details.  If  the  superintendent  is  a  narrow  man,  he  is  very  likely  to  believe 
that  there  is  only  one  way  to  teach  every  subject  in  the  curriculum,  and 
that  is  the  way  which  has  happened  to  project  itself  above  his  limited 
intellectual  horizon.  In  how  many  instances  are  superintendents  insist- 
ing on  a  certain  procedure  in  teaching  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  for 
instance  ?     It  is  well  known  that  in  some  schools  it  is  required  that  one, 

and  only  one,  explanation  is  allowed  of  how  to  find  the  least  common 

• 

multiple  of  several  numbers,  of  why  the  divisor  is  inverted  in  dividing  one 
fraction  by  another,  and  of  other  trivial  details  concerning  which  the 
teacher  should  be  allowed  absolute  liberty  of  choice.  As  to  the  fitness  0^ 
some  superintendents  to  dictate  in  matters  of  this  kind,  I  am  reminded  of 
one  who  had  graduated  into  your  ranks  from  another  profession  in  which  he 
had  not  been  a  shining  light.  Put  in  charge  of  the  educational  interests 
of  a  considerable  town  —  city,  I  believe  —  not  £t  thousand  miles  from  this 
spot,  he  began  what  he  believed  to  be  his  most  important  task,  that  of 
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!aching  the  teachers  how  to  teach.  His  earlier  exploits  were  in  the  field 
[  elementary  mathematics,  and  on  one  occasion,  before  a  number  of 
achers  to  whom  he  was  giving  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  "frac- 
ons,"  he  announced,  with  evident  satisfaction,  that  since  the  last  meet- 
ig  he  had  made  the  interesting  discovery  that,  if  you  wanted  "  to  divide 
fraction  by  a  whole  number  and  could  not  divide  the  numerator  of  the 
action  by  the  whole  number,  it  would  do  just  as  well  to  multiply  the  denomi- 
atory 

He  is  a  foolish,  unlearned,  and,  indeed,  unfit  superintendent  who 
oes  not  know  that  there  are  many  ways  of  doing  the  details  of  educa- 
ional  work,  all  of  whieh  are  good,  and  that  one  always  best  which  is 
oluntarily  selected  and  enthusiastically  worked  out  by  the  teacher.  The 
Qodern  educational  reformer  seems  bent  on  coercing  other  people  into  a 
upport  of  his  ow^n  notions  and  fancies,  trivial  and  petty  as  they  often 
le;  and  this  disposition  often  extends  to  large  organizations  and  influ- 
ntial  bodies  of  men.  This  very  association  which  honors  me  tonight 
•y  listening  to  my  lamentations  has  decided  in  advance  that,  even  if  its 
^Wishing  committee  should  good-naturedly  recommend,  it  will  not 
mblish  my  words  unless  I  will  agree  to  spell  them  in  a  fashion  which  I 
lo  not  approve  of.  While  fully  recognizing  their  right  to  do  this  (using 
he  word  "right"  in  the  now  generally  accepted  sense  of  "  power"),  I 
ay  to  myself  that  they  have  as  much  reason  to  prescribe  that  I  shall  Wear 
^  black  or  a  white  necktie  when  I  read  them,  and  I  sternly  resolve  that  I 
'ill  consign  my  manuscript  to  the  waste-basket  or  the  grate  rather  than 
consent  to  an  appearance  of  believing  that  thru  spells  "  through,"  that 
'^'•t' means  "thorough,"  or  that  it  is  wise  to  do  what  one  of  these  same 
cformers  once  described  as  "  decapitating  the  tail  off "  of  such  words 
^"programme,"  "pedagogue,"  "catalogue,"  etc. 

Seriously,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  greatness  and  glory  of  this 
Qatfon  is  to  be  attributed,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  to  the  large 
liberty  of  the  individual.  Under  the  beneficent  influences  of  this  liberty, 
men,  regardless  of  circumstances  of  birth  or  station,  fired  by  the  divine 
spark  of  intellectual  superiority,  have  striven,  not  to  become  like  other 
^cn,but  rather  for  individual  distinction  ;  and  there  has  resulted  a  people 
ocver  before  equaled  in  capacity  or  in  flexibility,  and  of  such  an  enormous 
'clastic  limit"  that  even  the  unparalleled  stress  to  which  we  are  just  now 
•^'Dg  subjected  will  not  strain  beyond  recovery.  This  is  a  bad  time ,  and 
^'^  public  school  is  a  bad  place,  for  the  beginning  of  the  extinction  of  the 
ifidkidual, 

%  most  serious  quarrel  with  the  superintendent  grows  out  of  his 
^'sposition  to  play  havoc  with  established  courses  of  study  and  methods 
®^  Instruction  in  the  public  schools,  not  always  for  their  betterment,  as  I 
|ook  at  it,  and  often  resulting  in  their  complete  emasculation  and 
'^Poverishmcnt.     There  is  a  curious,  but  often  intense,  prejudice  against 
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letting  things  go  as  they  are,  erven  when  everybody  admits  that  they  are 
going  very  well.  It  is  assumed  that  nothing  is  being  done  unless  change 
is  being  wrought,  or  novelties  introduced,  and  all  must  be  of  such  a 
character  as  will  catch  the  attention  of  the  vacillating  and  fickle  public. 
This  opens  the  door  to  the  exploitation  of  all  sorts  of  whims  and  fancies, 
necessitating  the  partial  exclusion  or  suppression  of  those  more  substantial 
and  trial- tested  subjects  upon  which  earlier  generations  labored  and  grew 
strong.  The  very  multiplicity  of  subjects  now  found  in  the  public-school 
curriculum  is  bewildering  to  one  who  holds  to  the  old-fashioned  idea  that 
education  means  moral  and  intellectual  training  and  discipline,  and  that 
it  can  only  come  from  earnest  and  courageous  individual  effort.  In  one 
scheme  that  I  know  of  there  are  nineteen  different  subjects  to  be  studied 
before  the  ninth  grade  is  entered,  including  painting  in  water-colors, 
modeling  in  clay,  etc.  How  can  there  be  anything  more  than  a  touch 
and  a  go  at  each  one  of  these  ?  The  prevailing  desire  of  the  time,  in 
matters  not  educational,  is  to  acquire  without  labor;  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  or  for  as  little  as  possible ;  and  this  is  echoed  in  the  public 
schools, by  the  all  but  universal  tendency  toward  making  the  path  of  die 
student  as  easy  and  comfortable  as  may  be.  If  difficulties  exist,  they  must 
be  hidden,  or  they  must  be  removed  by  the  teacher,  for  the  pupil  has  no 
time  to  make  a  sturdy  struggle  to  overcome  them  himself.  It  is  forgotten 
that  the  most  important  of  all  accomplishments  is  the  ability  to  think 
clearly  and  reason  correctly ;  that  a  knowledge  of  how  to  use  books,  and 
how  to  distinguish  between  real  learning  and  quackery,  is  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state  than  a  smattering  of  a  dozen 
sciences. 

Among  the  many  recent  additions  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
public  schools,  none  is,  apparently, -more  popular,  with  both  school  boards 
and  superintendents,  than  the  various  forms  of  so-called  manual  training. 
A  properly  arranged  series  of  exercises  in  the  use  of  simple  tools  in  the 
working  of  those  materials  which  are  of  the  commonest  use  in  constructive 
engineering  may,  and  indeed  should,  form  a  part,  never  large,  in  a  well- 
selected  group  of  studies  ;  and  if  this  alone  were  attempted,  the  result 
would  be  above  criticism.     But  the  history  of  education  does  not  now 
exhibit  a  parallel  to  the  reckless  extravagance  which  characterizes  the 
development  of  this    fad,  from  its  inception  to  the    present   moment 
Large  and  expensive  buildings,  elaborate  and  costly  machinery  and  equip' 
ment,  involving  in  the  country  at  large  investments  aggregating  millioo^ 
of  dollars,  all  bear  witness  to  the  unthinking  haste  with  which  scbo^' 
boards  and  school  superintendents  threw  themselves  into  this  moveinCti*« 
I  venture  to  say  that  even   now  an   honest  consensus  of  opinion,  '^^ 
intended   for  public  consumption,  would  declare   that  the   results    ^^ 
utterly  inadequate   and    disappointing.      Year   by  year  we   are  becOC^* 
ing    more   ready  imitators  of    European    nations.     We   borrow  witH^** 
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adaptation  from  nations  whose  government  and  society  are  as  different 
from  ours  as  is  possible,  and  yet  some  people  are  surprised  that  it  doesn't 
work.    We  overlook  the  fact  that  the  object  of  our  system  of  public 
sdiools  is  to  destroy,  not  to  create,  class  distinctions,  and  deliberately 
set  up  a  system  which,  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  means  one 
school  for  the  blacksmith's  son,  another  for  the  son  of  the  merchant,  and 
perhaps  a  third  and  fourth  for  their  respective  sisters.     Thus  our  schools 
can  no  longer  be  called  **  common  schools,"  a  name  so  full  of  wholesome 
liberty  and  democracy.     Some  miserable  wretch  a  few  years  ago  hit  upon 
the  term  "enrichment."     It  was  an  attractive  word,  and  he  forthwith 
invented  a  new  catch-phrase — the  "enrichment  of  the  course  of  study.** 
The  process  of  enrichment  is  now  under  full  swing,  and  time  alone  can 
tell  what  the  result  will  be.     Naturally,  the  new  crowds  out  Ijhe  old,  and, 
if  it  did  not,  the  enrichment  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  deprive  the  pupil 
of  all  taste  for  or  power  over  the  plain,  substantial,  but   often  rather 
diicult  diet  which  he  was  expected  to  digest  and  assimilate  a  generation 
ago.    The  cry  of  "  too  much  arithmetic  "  is  responded  to  by  the  practical 
exclusion   of   that   part   of   the   subject  which   so    long    furnished    an 
unexampled  training  in  logical  processes  and  pure  reasoning,  the  value 
of  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated.     In  common 'with  many  others,  I 
have  always  felt  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  the  time-honored  fish  of 
my  youthful  days ;  that  curiously  proportioned  fish  whose  tail  was  as  long 
as  his  head  and  half  his  body.     It  was  no  mean  intellectual  performance 
tothink  him  out  from  beginning  to  end,  and  with  his  traditional  colleagues, 
the  hungry  bear  and  the  ox  who  ate  the  grass  while  it  was  growing,  he 
*as  the  beginning  of  many  good  things  among  the  youth  of  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago.     I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that,  in  the  matter  of  intel- 
lectual discipline  and  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers,  his  place  is 
adequately  filled  by  lessons  in  sewing,  water-color  painting,  or  the  wishy- 
*ashy  chatter  about  nature  study  which  one  hears  today. 

Something  must  be  said  about  the  teacher ;  indeed,  much  may  be 
^d  for  the  teacher,  for  he  is  largely  the  victim  of  other  educational 
^rces.  In  large  cities  he  is  too  often  deprived  of  all  individuality,  becom- 
•Dg  merely  a  cog  in  a  wheel  which  is  itself  one  of  a  system  of  wheels  all 

• 

interlocking,  for  good  or  for  ill,  with  the  overruling  policy  of  one  man. 
Compelled  to  work  out  the  ideas  of  others,  he  has  little  incentive  to 
^te  for  himself.  But,  however  restricted  his  position,  he  enjoys  much 
opportunity  for  self-cultivation,  and  this  he  too  often  neglects.  He  should 
*^  a  scholarly  man,  a  lover  of  real  learning,  gentle,  good-mannered,  and 
honest.  Possessed  of  these  qualities,  neither  school  board  nor  superin- 
^^dents  couM  prevent  his  being,  what  we  rejoice  to  think  he  very  often 
*^  an  inspiration  and  guide  to  those  with  whom  he  is  in  daily  contact, 
^ttt  sometimes  he  is  so  thoroughly  trained  in  the  principles  of  scientific 
Wagogy  that  he  mistakes  method  for  matter,  and  does  not  know  the 


m 
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shadow  from  the  substance.  A  not  uncommon  fault  is  that  of  complain- 
ing of  his  lot,  asserting  at  all  times  and  everywhere  that  his  reward  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  and  that  his  position  in  the  community,  social  and 
otherwise,  is  not  what  he  deserves.  There  is  a  deep-rooted  feeling  among 
many  teachers  that  in  some  way  the  community  is  largely  indebted  to 
them,  over  and  above  the  stipend  which  it  allows.  In  many  cases  this  is 
undoubtedly  true,  but  in  no  case  does  it  justify  the  conclusion,  unfortu- 
nately becoming  more  common  in  these  days,  that  the  teacher  ought  to 
be  pensioned  as  is  the  soldier  or  the  policeman.  Such  a  suggestion  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  notions  of  liberty  and  equality  which  we  arc  sup- 
posed to  have  inherited  from  our  ancestors.  No  one  is  compelled  to  be 
a  teacher;  if  teaching,  he  may  quit  at  any  moment,  or  leave  his  place  for 
one  more  attractive  or  remunerative.  His  earnings,  small  as  they  are,  are 
much  in  excess  of  those  of  the  average  citizen.  His  occupation,  instead 
of  being  extra-hazardous,  offers  many  and  great  advantages  in  the  way 
of  being  wholesome  and  agreeable.  Why  may  he  not  be  expected  to  live 
in  such  frugality,  thrift,  and  temperance  as  to  insure  his  old  age  from 
want?  In  asking  to  become  a  pensioner  upon  the  public  treasury  he 
throws  away  the  dignity  of  his  profession  and  offends  its  best  traditions. 
I  cannot  conclude  without  a  few  shots  at  the  public  high  school,  the 
"  people's  college '!  so-called.  I  beg  to  repeat  that  here,  as  throughout,! 
shall  not  attempt  to  praise,  although  great  praise  is  due  all  along  the  line, 
and  especially  to  those  who  have  created  and  who  are  maintaining  the 
splendid  system  of  public  high  schools  now  almost  everywhere  to  be 
found.  But  my  business  tonight  is  to  complain,  and  abundant  basis  for 
complaint  is  to  be  found  in  the  prganization  and  management  of  these 
schools.  Here  can  be  seen,  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  lower 
grades,  the  evils  arising  from  "  enrichment."  The  enormous  advantage 
to  the  student  of  making  him  do  a  very  few  things  very  thoroughly — the 
intellectual  power  and  scholarly  habits  which  he  thus  acquires ;  the  capa- 
city for  concentration  of  thought  and  effort,  and  the  efficient  control  01 
his  own  faculties,  which  he  thus  gains  —  all  of  these,  and  other  considera- 
tions of  the  first  order,  seem  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  building  up  of 

• 

the  four-years*  course  of  study  of  the  high  school  of  today.      Approp^^' 
ate  is  may  be  the  term  "  people's  college,"  when  applied  to  these  institu- 
tions, its  use  has  been,   in   many   respects,  very   unfortunate.     It   b*^ 
encouraged  a  tendency  in  the  high  school  to  adopt  many  of  the  pr^C' 
tices  and  to  assume  many  of  the  traditional  customs  of  college  life,  a^^' 
as  is  generally  the  case,  the  imitation  has  not  been  of  things  most  wortl^y* 
but  rather  of  those  nonessentials  of  college  existence  which  are  th.^^' 
selves,  among  colleges,  becoming  obsolete.     The  annual  commencenca^^ 
exercises,  the  speeches  of  the  graduates,  the  salutatorian  and  the  vale ^*^ 
torian,  the  diplomas  of  parchment,  etc.,  etc.,  are  now  all  but  universal*    ^^ 
many  cases  there  are  also  the  class-day  exercises,  with  orator,  poet, 
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historian  ;  the  baccalaureate  sermon,  receptions,  hops,  and  the  junior 
promenade  in  the  middle  of  the  year  —  all  accompanied  by  a  certain 
amount  of  hazing  and  other  scholarly  diversions. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  of  a  high  school  granting  bachelors',  masters', 
or  professional  degrees,  but  I  presume  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  most 
states  a  special  charter  from  the  legislature  is  required  before  this  can  be 
done. 

I  am  by  no  means  of  the  opinion  that  all  of  these  things  are  harmful 
and  should  be  done  away  with.  I  cite  them  as  an  example  of  how 
difficult  it  appears  to  be  for  us  to  be  discriminating  and  temperate  in 
anything.  It  is  our  great  misfortune  as  a  people  that  we  cannot  drink 
^hout  getting  drunk. 

But  the  high  school  is  also  unfortunate  in  attempting  to  imitate,  in  a 
▼cry  large  way,  college  methods  of  instruction.  These  methods  are 
assumed  to  be  adapted  to  adults ;  to  persons  of  maturity ;  to  men  and 
women.  They  must  necessarily  be  unfit  for  boys  and  girls,  rapidly  grow- 
ing, it  is  true,  but  still  children.  No  end  of  harm  has  been  done  within 
the  last  fifteen  years  by  the  neglect  of  this  principle.  This,  taken  with 
thclarge  "enrichment"  of  courses  of  study,  has  often  resulted  in  a  shal- 
low pretension  of  accomplishments;  a  veneering  of  scholarship,  and  an 
immature  dilettantism  which  would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  pathetic. 
To  illustrate:  For  many  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  asking  young 
Dtten  concerning  the  text-books  which  they  have  used  in  the  high  school 
or  academy.  Not  one  in  ten  has  been  able  to  tell  me  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  these  books.  Even  the  elective  system,  which  by  many  is  still 
regarded  as  an  experiment  in  colleges,  is  now  quite  common  in  high 
schools,  and  in  at  least  one  large  and  important  school  it  is  adopted  abso- 
iotely  without  limitations,  pupils  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eight- 
een being  allowed  to  take  up  any  subject  they  choose,  and  put  it  away 
*gain  if  at  any  time,  for  any  reason,  it  may  become  distasteful  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  advances  in  higher  education  during  the 
last  twenty  years  is  the  introduction  of  the  laboratory  method  of  instruc- 
tion. High  schools  were  quick'  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  colleges, 
^d  in  too  many  cases  to  their  serious  detriment.  In  a  modified  and 
restricted  form  the  laboratory  method  can  be  made  of  great  value  in  the 
secondary  schools,  but  its  use  must  be  very  restricted,  and  it  should  never 
t^  trusted  to  a  teacher  not  thoroughly  scholarly  by  instinct  and  training. 
*D  one  important  particular  the  high  schools  are  very  often  undertaking 
*uat  the  best-equipped  college  would  not  dare.  They  are  assuming  that 
*  child  may  wisely  undertake  to  develop  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
science  by  experiment  and  observation  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field. 
^»^ey  have  been  encouraged  in  this  view  by  normal-school  instructors 
*^d  other  professional  educators.  There  was  never  a  greater  fallacy. 
*^obably  there  is  not  a  reputable  college  in  the  country  in  which  the 
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professor  of  physics  would  venture  to  put  students  into  the  labo 
before  they  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  general  prind] 
the  subject  by  a  course  combining  text-book  and  lecture  ;  yet  this 
an  uncommon  thing  in  high  schools. 

For  these  reasons,  in  schools  of  engineering  and  of  pure  and  a 
science,  in  which,  I  am  bold  enough  to  affirm,  genuine  intellectual 
pline  is  more  quickly  recognized  than  elsewhere,  and  more  rigo 
demanded,  there  is  great  and  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  w 
high  schools  and  academies.  Too  many  students  have  come  froii 
entirely  lacking  in  intellectual  virility,  enfeebled  by  the  mental  d 
tion  to  which  they  are  practically  driven  by  the  recent  "  enrichme 
the  courses  of  study.  Two  or  three  years  ago  some  of  the  leading 
tific  and  engineering  colleges  in  New  England  made  an  effort  tc 
upon  common  admission  requirements.  During  the  conferences 
developed  a  condition  well  worthy  of  your  attention ;  it  was  that,  w 
agreed  that  at  least  one  natural  science  should  be  on  the  list  of  re 
subjects,  the  physicists  were  not  willing  that  it  should  be  physic 
chemists  were  not  content  that  it  should  be  chemistry ;  and,  at  last 
being  no  botanist  on  the  special  committee  to  which  the  matter  hai 
referred,  it  was  agreed  to  make  it  botany.  Both  physicists  and  ch 
declared  that  they  preferred  to  start  afresh  with  their  subjects,  rathe 
accept  the  results  of  instruction  in  preparatory  schools,  which  was 
ally  deficient  in  sound,  fundamental  principles. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  many  of  the  things  herein  complai 
have  come  to  the  high  schools  through  the  influence  of  colleges  ar 
versities,  for  admission  to  which  they  prepare  a  small  fraction  of  the 
dents.  I  have  always  maintained,  with  many  others,  that  the  high 
should  be  absolutely  independent  of  the  demands  of  higher  instit 
and  that  their  courses  of  study  should  be  arranged  without  any  rcl 
to  college-admission  requirements.  In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  2 
ing  to  the  statistics  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education 
4  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  in  the  high  sch 
the  state  annually  go  to  the  higher  institutions,  and  it  is  presumab 
no  other  state  can  make  a  better  showing.  In  these  schools  the  de 
of  the  colleges  are  dominant  to  a  degree  entirely  disproportionate 
number  of  students  who  enter  them.  For  instance,  according  to  th 
authority,  40  per  cent.,  nearly  one-half,  of  the  entire  cost  of  mainl 
high  schools  in  Massachusetts  is  expended  in  teaching  languages 
than  English  —  practically  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German.  ' 
four  times  as  much  as  is  spent  for  teaching  English,  and  about  as 
as  the  total  cost  of  instruction  in  mathematics,  the  English  langua^ 
the  sciences. 

If  only  courage  were  not  lacking,  the  high  schools  would  have  1 
ficulty  in  asserting  their  independence  and  in  giving  their  courses  01 
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1  logical  relation  to  what  precedes  rather  than  to  what  follows,  a  condi- 
tion of  things  demanded  alike  by  reason  and  by  the  best  interests  of  the 
public  schools. 

Id  all  of  this  I  sincerely  trust  I  shall  not  be  set  down  as  an  obstruc- 
tionist or  a  common  scold,  or  as  one  who  does  not  believe  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  development,  growth,  and  improvement  in  education  as  well 
as  other  things.     On  the  contrary,  since  it  is  in  the  education   of   the 
people  that  we  shall  find  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the 
race,  I  make  my  plea  for  a  judicious  conservatism  in  the  conduct  of  our 
great  educational  interests.     Let  us  not  follow  the  example  of  the  inex- 
perienced, yet  self-satisfied  sailor,  of  whom  we  have  all  heard,  who  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  wheel  for  the  first  time  on  a  bright,  starry  night  and  told 
to  keep  the  ship  directed  toward  the  North  Star.     On  returning  to  the 
deck  in  an  hour  or  two  the  captain  was  astonished  to  find  the  North  Star 
astern.    But  this  situation  the  sailor  easily  explained,  saying :  "Why,  cap- 
tain, we  passed  that  star  long  ago ! " 
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CONDUCTED      BY    J.     P.      SHARKEY,      SUPERINTENDENT      OF      SCHOOLS,     VAN 

WERT,    O. 


PROMOTIONS  AND  GRADING 


FIRST  PAPER 

BY  W.   W.  CHALMERS,   SUPERINTENDENT   OF   SCHOOLS,  TOLEDO,   O. 

Iliere  has  been  so  much  said  upon  this  subject  within  the  past  two  years  that  I  feel 
'I'c  offering  an  apology  for  its  introduction  here  this  afternoon.  I  gave  a  paper  upon  this 
^ject  of  grading  and  promotions  at  a  meeting  of  an  educational  association  at  Tiffin  in 
^oreiaber,  and,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  chairman,  I  am  before  you  today. 
^  <icsire  to  say  that  in  what  I  shall  o£fer  upon  this  subject  you  will  readily  see  that  I 
P'^t  nothing  new.     There  will  probably  be  something  new  in  combinations. 

1  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  plan  of  grading  schools  and  the  promotion 

^  PQpils  is  the  most  important  problem  which  presents  itself  to  a  school  superintendent. 

^  plan  of  grading  and  promotions  has  to  do  with  the  machinery  of  school  administra- 

^  and  has,  therefore,  not  enough  life  in  it  to  be  of  paramount  importance.     It  seems  to 

^  that  some  superintendents  in  this  country  for  the  past  few  years  have  given  undue 

P'^inencc  to  this  subject     They  have  magnified  this  one  part  of  a  superintendent's  work 

^til  it  luis  obstructed  their  view  of  the  weightier  matters.     A  superintendent  of  schools 

^  ^  responsible  representative  of  the  manifold  educational  interests  of  the  community  he 

'^'^   He  most  watch  all  sides  of  his  field ;  the  plan  of  grading  is  one  ;  the  floor  plans 

'^  ichool  building,  heating  and  ventilating,  statistical  reports,  reports  of  work,  courses 

"^1  and  many  other  considerations  should  receive  their  due  attention.    But  they  all 
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belong  to  the  machinery  of  school  administration,  and  should  be  given  only  the  miiumB 
amount  of  attention  to  keep  them  in  smooth  running  order,  and  the  maximum  amount 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  whole  thing  —  the  boys  and  girls. 

You  may  say  :  "  Then  why  occupy  our  time  and  attention  with  a  matter  whid 
regarded  as  of  minor  consideration  ? "  My  answer  is  this :  Until  a  school  district  has 
operation  a  rational,  flexible  system  of  grading,  it  is  of  vital  importance.  Until  yoor  d 
trict  has  in  force  such  a  scheme,  there  is  no  subject  which  I  could  call  to  year  attenti 
that  could  be  of  more  interest  to  your  pupils,  teachers,  and  patrons. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  here  are  in  favor  of  a  class  interval  of  less  than  one  ye 
The  yearly- promotion  plan,  with  its  annual  official  examination  to  determine  the  ability 
pupils  to  pass,  represents  one  extreme  of  the  question  under  consideration.  The  otl 
extreme  is  represented  by  individualism  in  education.  I  assume  that  we  are  all  of  t 
opinion  that  the  happy  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  in  school  administration  li 
somewhere  between  these  two  extremes.  What  I  shall  say  to  you  on  this  subject  is  oi 
my  present  belief.  It  is  the  best  solution  I  can  offer  at  this  time.  I  believe  in  the  plu 
shall  propose  to  you,  because  I  have  used  it  and  found  it  helpful.  I  do  not  say  it  is  tl 
best,  because  others  are  succeeding  with  a  different  plan. 

Any  plan  of  grading  which  is  based  on  the  requirement  that  just  so  much  grom 
must  be  covered  in  a  given  time  with  a  fixed  degree  of  thoroness  is  wrong,  but  I  havecoi 
to  the  belief  that  it  is  compatible  with  good  school  administration  to  ask  a  given  gnde 
class  to  cover  a  given  portion  of  a  given  subject  in  a  given  time,  and  that  this  can  be  do: 
without  becoming  enfeebling  to  the  so-called  brightest  third  or  discouraging  to  the  dnll( 
third  in  the  class.  The  mistake  comes  when  we  require  all  pupils  to  cover  the  grade  oi 
line  with  the  same  degree  of  thoroness.  Let  the  brightest  third,  the  middle  third,  andtl 
dullest  third  cover  the  grade  work  in  a  given  time,  and  let  the  outline  be  planned  for  tl 
brightest,  rather  than  the  dullest,  division  of  the  class.  A  wise  reclassification  of  pupils 
needed  at  the  end  of  the  grade ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  main  question  under  considei 
tion  :  When  and  how  shall  this  reclassification  be  made  ?  The  when  has  to  do  with  t! 
length  of  the  class  interval,  and  the  how  with  the  manner  of  reclassification.  I  shall  gi 
you  my  own  experience  upon  these  points  and  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn,  bas 
upon  that  experience.  I  have  worked  with  the  yearly  interval  between  classes,  with  t 
half-year  interval,  and  have  done  some  experimenting  with  the  quarter-year  interval,  a 
with  even  less  divisions;  but  in  a  city  system  of  schools  I  am  most  heartily  in  favor 
the  half-year  interval  in  the  essential  subjects  in  the  elementary  course,  and  the  ycai 
division  in  the  general-culture  and  the  manual -culture  subjects.  A  shorter  interval  th 
the  half-year  dissipates  the  energy  of  the  teacher,  results  in  an  almost  ungraded  scho 
and  eliminates  the  possibility  of  training  pupils  along  the  line  of  the  culture  side  of 
education.  I  think,  however,  in  the  beginners'  grade,  or  the  first  half  of  the  first  gr» 
the  classes  or  sections  should  be  only  six,  eight,  or  ten  weeks  apart.  This  I  call  the  "pi 
bationary  grade."  Some  pupils  can  be  promoted  from  the  beginners*  to  the  first  grade 
two  or  three  months,  and  some  require  a  year  to  prepare  them  for  first-grade  work. 

When  the  class  interval  is  settled,  the  question  is  then  reduced  to  the  consideration 
(i)  how  pupils  may  be  promoted  at  stated  times,  or  at  the  end  of  the  grade  period;  a 
(2)  how  pupils  may  be  promoted  in  term.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  possible  ans» 
to  the  first  question  is  to  leave  the  whole  matter  of  the  promotion  or  non-promotion  oi 
pupil  to  his  teacher  and  principal.  It  is  desirable  for  the  superintendent  to  lay  down  0 
tain  general  rules,  such  as  :  no  pupil  who  has  been  regular  in  attendance  and  effort  sh 
be  required  to  repeat  a  grade  more  than  once  ;  but  the  teacher  who  knows  a  pupil's  p: 
ficiency  in  the  preceding  grade  should  be  the  one  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  advan* 
ment.  Her  decision  should  he  based  upon  the  pupil's  class  history,  both  written » 
unwritten,  his  effort,  age,  health,  heredity,  daily  work,  tests,  etc.  In  regard  to  the  second po 
under  consideration,  a  plan  for  the  promotion  of  pupils  irregularly  or  during  mid-tei 
there  are  several  matters  that  require  careful  thought:  (i)  mental  capacity  of  pnp 
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t) health;  (3) bent,  including  industry  and  ambition  ;  (4)  age,  and  (5)  home  environment. 
Moe  cities  maintain  an  ungraded  room  in  the  buildings,  where  backward  pupils  and  pupils 
bo  cannot  be  readily  classified  are  placed  until  they  are  fitted  to  enter  a  regular  class. 
!ere,  too,  are  pupils  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  skip  grades.  Four  years  ago 
recommended  to  the  board  of  education  the  establishment  of  ungraded  rooms  in 
le  large  buildings  in  each  section  of  the  city.  The  plan  was  not  only  to  offer  an  oppor- 
inity  to  do  this  ungraded  work,  but  that  the  pupils  of  the  regular  grades  who  show 
tore  working  capacity  than  the  course  covers  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  supple- 
entary  work  in  this  room<  I  have  since  modified  my  views  upon  the  necessity  of  main- 
lining the  expensive  ungraded  room. 

In  Toledo  we  have  a  supplementary  course  in  German,  and  maintain  a  German  room 
rhenerer  there  is  any  demand  for  the  work.  We  have  also  adopted  the  plan  of  supervis- 
ag  principals.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  this  supplementary  work  and  all  of  the 
o-called  tiding- over  work  should  be  done  by  supervising  principals  and  .  the  regular 
ochers.  At  the  opening  of  this  school  year  we  made  a  half-year  division  of  classes  in  all 
o-called  essential  subjects,  and  continued  the  yearly  unit  in  the  general-  and  manual- 
mltore  subjects.  We  have  combined  with  this  semi-annual  promotion  scheme  some  of 
iic  tdvantages  found  in  the  spiral  or  longitudinal  plans  of  covering  glides.  This  per- 
nits  pupils  to  double  their  grades  without  missing  a  single  page  of  the  course. 

The  plan  is  this:  Our  unit  is  five  months.  In  the  essential  subjects  we  cover  the 
vork  in  four  months  and  give  one  month  for  review.  The  bright  pupils  from  the  class 
below  join  the  higher  class  in  the  review,  and  thus  cover  two  semesters*  course  in  one 
without  missing  any  of  the  work.  I  feel  very  much  encouraged  over  the  outlook  for  this 
pUn.  We  now  have  our  schools  thoroly  organized  upon  the  half-yearly  promotion  scheme. 
The  classes  are  well  balanced.  Because  of  this  plan  of  grading,  about  six  thousand  pupils 
bare  gained  a  half  year.  This  is  the  same  as  three  thousand  pupils  gaining  a  whole  year. 
Tbis  means  three  thousand  years  gained  to  the  community,  to  be  added  either  to  the  school 
life  of  the  pupils  or  to  their  business  career.  This  means  much  to  the  educational  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  city.  It  also  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
Kbool  taxation.     It  is  a  great  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  taxpayers. 

Oor  plan  is  not  to  hurry  pupils  thru  the  school  course  at  a  break-neck  speed,  but  to 
Ki^  papils  the  utmost  freedom  in  their  advancement,  that  they  may  go  fast  or  slowly, 
(depending  on  their  age,  health,  regularity  in  school  attendance^  industry,  and  ambition. 

The  question  under  consideration  is  strikingly  American  —  American  and  twentieth- 
ceotory.  It  is  an  index  of  our  national  type.  The  craze  for  speed  is  on.  Reduce 
"cstraint  and  friction  to  the  minimum,  is  the  sign  of  the  dawning  century.  Every  effort 
to  stem  the  tide  or  resist  the  accumulated  force  of  the  age  means  to  be  crushed  under  the 
wbeels. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  this  or  any  other  plan  worked  out  by  a  board  of  control 

*ill  itand  or  fall,  succeed  or  fail,  depending  entirely  upon  its  execution.     The  whole 

lifter  reverts  to  the  central  consideration  in  all  school  administration  :  the  teacher  makes 

^school.    The  conclusions  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  this  question  turn  upon  our 

^^^Bctpt  of  the  end  of  education.     If  one's  idea  of  the  end  of  education  is  to  receive  high 

ouiks  and  pass  grades,  his  line  of  argument  would  differ  from  that  of  the  one    who 

belietes  that  the  end  of  all  education  is  to  fit  for  life,  to  so  train  and  educate  both  body 

*wi  soul  that  a  pupil  will  live  up  to  his  greatest  possibilities,     I  believe  that  it  is  possible 

"^ *  given  class,  that  has  completed  creditably  the  eighth  grade,  to  repeat  the  eighth 

S'^vithMiss  A  as  a  teacher,  and  be  better  fitted  for  its  life-work  than  to  be  passed  on  to 

"*  high  school  for  one  year  and  be  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  U  and  the  Misses  X,  Y,  and 

^  1  make  this  statement  that  you  may  know  how  much  importance  I  place  upon  a  pro- 

^itioiicard. 
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SECOND  PAPER 

BY   PAUL  A.   COWGILL,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  LAPEER,  MICH. 

It  has  been  a  noticeable  fact  that,  whenever  we  have  found  a  time-honored  custoi 
manner  to  be  in  fault,  there  have  immediately  sprung  up  those  who  have  gone  to 
opposite  extreme  as  the  only  true  solution  of  the  question ;  and  while  I  truly  believe 
we  have  reached  that  point  in  our  educational  progress  where  we  can  safely  say  that 
yearly- promotion  scheme  does  not  satisfy  us,  I  just  as  certainly  believe  that  we  shall  n 
a  still  greater  mistake  if  we  follow  Paul  W.  Search  and  others  in  their  reckless  plong 
the  other  extreme  of  individualism. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  any  interval  shorter  than  the  half-year  re 
in  needless  waste  of  time  to  the  pupils  and  additional  work  for  the  teachers ;  in  fat 
tends  toward  all  the  disadvantages  of  an  ungraded  school. 

This  situation,  however,  still  confronts  us  that,  altho  we  may  arrange  our  coon 
study  so  that  the  majority  of  our  pupils  will  require  eight  years  to  pass  from  the 
grade  to  the  high  school,  there  will  be  a  few  who  will  have  to  spend  eight  and  one-l 
nine,  or  ten  years  on  the  same  work,  and  others  who  will  be  able  to  finish  it  in  as  fr 
five  years. 

I  cannot  agree  with  many  who  think  it  necessary  to  overthrow  our  entire  educati 
system  for  the  sake  of  these  few,  yet  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  some  simple  aire 
ment  could  be  made  by  which  punctuality,  attendance,  good  habits,  and  additional  i 
might  be  rewarded  by  unrestrained  advancement. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  the  plans  used  b} 
Prince,  of  Cambridge,  Superintendent  Van  Sickle,  of  Denver,  and  many  others.  Of  tl 
the  plan  suggested  by  Superintendent  Chalmers,  of  Toledo,  seems  the  most  prac 
solution  of  the  problem. 

It  is,  in  brief,  as  follows : 

Their  term's  work  is  five  months.  In  the  essential  subjects  they  cover  the  wor 
four  months,  and  give  one  month  for  review.  The  brightest  pupils  from  the  class  b 
will  join  the  higher  class  in  the  review,  and  thus  cover  two  semesters  of  the  course  in 
without  missing  any  of  the  work. 

To  this  plan  I  should  like  to  offer  a  single  amendment.  When  we  take  out 
the  last  month  of  each  half-year  the  time  given  to  examinations,  promotional  exen 
etc.,  there  will  be  but  barely  three  weeks  left,  in  which  to  review  the  work  of  the  term, 
if  these  pupils  are  able  to  complete  the  half-year's  work  with  the  advanced  class  int 
or  even  four,  weeks,  the  first  term's  work  cannot  possibly  employ  all  of  their  time 
energy  for  four  months.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  extend  this  month  of  review  eve 
entire  five  months,  using  the  last  day  of  each  week  or  of  each  second  week  for  rev 
Supplement  this  with  one  or  two  weeks'  additional  review  at  the  end  of  the  term,  an 
shall  not  only  have  given  these  brightest  pupils  the  one  month  in  which  to  complet 
work,  but  have  allowed  them  to  use  in  addition  any  time  during  the  entire  half-year 
they  may  have  at  their  disposal  after  having  satisfactorily  prepared  each  day's  wo: 
the  lower  grade. 

The  criticism  of  this  plan  that  at  once  presents  itself  to  you  is  that  it  will  be  difl 
for  the  teacher  to  arraufje  her  work  so  that  a  review  may  be  profitably  taken  each 
or  tenth  day.  In  answer  I  will  say  that  the  success  or  failure  of  whatever  plan  you 
try,  be  it  in  this  or  any  other  line  of  educational  work,  will  depend  almost  entirely i 
the  amount  of  earnest,  conscientious  effort  put  forth  by  your  teachers. 
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THIRD  PAPER 

BY  H.  E.   KRATZ,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  SIOUX  CITY,  lA. 

It  is  not  my  pnrpose  to  present  to  this  body  any  definite  system  of  promotions  and 
iding.  My  experiences  along  this  line  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  one 
in  that  can  be  called  best  for  the  various  systems  of  schools. 

There  are  two  extremes  which  we  meet  in  this  discussion.  On  the  one  hand  mass,  or 
iss,  teaching,  and  on  the  other,  individualism.  Each  plan  has  its  advantages  and  its 
sadTantages;  each  its  marked  excellences  and  also  its  serious  defects.  Discussions 
er  these  two  leading  ideas  as  to  which  should  chiefly  govern  in  promotions  and  grading 
Tc,  in  conseqaence,  become  vigorous,  even  virulent  at  times. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  individualist,  seeing  only  the  serious  evils  arising  from  an 
flexible  system  of  grading,  seeing  only  the  tyranny  of  mechanism  which  possibly  may 
iincterize  a  few  unprogressive  schools  in  this  country,  but  certainly  not  the  large 
ijoritj  of  them,  rushes  into  print  and  bitterly  denounces  the  crime  that  is  being  com- 
itted  against  the  school  children  everywhere  by  the  "  lock-step  "  system.  On  the  other 
i&d,  the  advocate  of  class  teaching,  seeing  only  the  possible  evils  arising  from  indi- 
tdoaKsm,  seeing  only  the  possible  disorganization  of  all  system  and  order,  and  the  evils 
f  tlie  ungraded  school  rolled  back  upon  us  again,  in  turn  denounces  the  individualist  as  . 
ossessing  anarchistic  tendencies,  which  threaten  to  overturn  our  entire  school  system. 
1>e  general  public,  reading  the  severe  criticisms  set  forth  by  these  extremists,  becomes 
laimed,  and  is  convinced  that  our  schools  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  when  the  fact 
(that  the  alarming  conditions,  as  a  rule,  only  exist  in  the  lively  imaginations  of  our  agi- 
sted, but  ill-advised  extremists. 

Pemit  me  to  give  an  example  of  this.  At  the  last  meeting  of  this  department,  held 
D  Chattanooga,  a  superintendent  stated  that  only  fourteen  schools  of  Iowa  had  a  class 
Dterral  of  less  than  a  year,  when  the  facts  disclosed,  by  an  investigation  of  fifty  of  the 
vgest  school  systems  of  Iowa,  that  forty- four  out  of  the  fifty  had  an  interval  between 
^I^iaes  of  a  half  year  or  less. 

Mj  contention  is  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  on  this  discussion  as  to  the  reta- 
il merits  of  class  teaching  and  individualism  (and  there  are  meritorious  features  in  each) 
^OQt  conveying  the  erroneous  impression  that  our  schools  are  in  a  highly  deplorable 
^ition.  Our  schools,  unfortunately,  have  enough  sins  to  answer  for  without,  wittingly 
»  unwittingly,  charging  them  for  sins  of  which  they  are  not  at  present  generally  guilty. 
I  believe  that  those  rushing  toward  extreme  individualism  are  losing  sight  of  some 
>{  the  adrantages  which  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  class  teaching.  Leading  educators 
ightly  hold  that  the  child  is  to  be  trained  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of 
^  orilization  of  which  he  is  to  become  a  part ;  that  he  is  to  be  fitted,  as  a  social  being, 
^ itttitational  life;  ,that  school  life  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  parallel  the  larger  life 
'hich  he  is  to  take  up  when  he  leaves  the  schoolroom.  Class  work,  where  he  thinks, 
liscQsses,  competes,  contends  with  his  fellows,  is  in  the  highest  degree  essential  to  his 
^^^uc^g  success  in  that  larger  life  beyond  the  schoolroom  where  competition  is  so  keen 
»nd  intense. 

Criticisms  here  should  be  tempered  with  justice  and  moderation,  because  every  super- 

nitendent  must  provide  for  conditions  which  in  some  directions  are  peculiar  to  his  city. 

*^  nperintendent  who  lives  in  a  densely  populated  city,  with  large  school  buildings, 

^arrange  his  classes  with  half-year,  quarter-year,  or  even  a  few  weeks'  intervals  with- 

<itt enconntering  any  serious  difficulties;  but,  should  he  attempt  such  close  classification 

tii  a  thinly  populated  city,  or  in  certain  Hhinly  populated  and  somewhat  isolated  districts, 

he  voold  encounter  more  serious  difficulties  than  those  from  which  he  was  attempting  to 
ttcapc. 
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In  conversation  with  many  of  the  leading  superintendents  of  the  country  I  leaned 
that,  while  nearly  all  had  some  form  of  the  half-year  or  less  interval,  yet  each  city*icIiO0l 
system  had  its  own  method  of  working  out  its  modifications  of  that  plan.  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  but  few  superintendents  of  this  country  can  be  found  whose  e>'es  are  not 
wide  open  to  the  serious  evils  which  grew  out  of  the  inflexible  system  of  grading  which 
has  prevailed,  and  are  engaged,  in  various  ways  best  adapted  to  their  peculiar  conditioii^ 
in  remedying  those  evils,  thru  a  combination  of  the  best  features  of  both  individual  aid 
class  teaching.  The  exact  extent  to  which  each  of  these  ideas  should  be  incorporaled  into 
a  city-school  system,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency,  can  be  determined  only  bf 
the  superintendent,  who  is  familiar  with  all  the  conditions  under  which  the  promotiou 
and  grading  are  to  be  done.  To  criticise  indiscriminately  and  in  a  wholesale  way,  as  the 
extremists  arc  inclined  to  do,  any  system  of  schools  which  does  not  make  strikingly  proiBi> 
nent  either  rigid  classification  or  extreme  individualism  is  neither  wise  nor  intelligent 


DISCUSSION 


SuPBRim'KNDKNT  A.  K.  WHrTCOMB,  I/>we]l,  Mass. —  It  seems  to  be  assumed  by  most  of  the  speaken 
that  semiannual  promotions,  if  permitted  in  any  part  of  the  course,  must  necessarily  be  continued  dun  die 
whole,  including  the  promotions  to  and  thru  the  hijfh  school.  Theoretically,  indeed,  this  would  be  the  cnc. 
but  in  practice  there  i&  no  need  of  it  at  all.  It  is  true  that  a  class  entering  a  grammar  school  ic  the  middle  of 
a  school  year  would,  if  it  kept  company  front  thru  its  whole  course,  necessarily  complete  its  work  there  io  die 
middle  of  some  other  year;  but,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  such  classes  always  break  up  easily,  some papils 
gaining  a  half  year  and  some  falling  back  a  half  year,  long  before  the  course  is  ended.  We  have  had  lemi- 
annual  promotions  in  Lowell  for  twenty  years  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  and  an  annual  promotkw 
to  the  high  school,  with  no  practical  difficulty  at  all.  Indeed,  most  of  my  grammar  masters  break  up  tbe 
February,  or  mid -year,  classes  they  receive  from  the  primaries  sooner,  rather  than  later,  than  I  wish. 

For  mitigating  the  evils  of  close  grading  I  am  very^vorably  impressed  with  the  plan  presented  today  of 
allowing  a  part  of  a  class  to  go  on  with  advanced  work  when  the  rest  stop  for  reviews.  Without  the  use,  how- 
ever, of  any  formal  plan  whatever,  of  which  I  have  studied,  with  more  or  less  care,  at  least  a  score,  we  bsvc 
secured  by  individual  promotions,  as  the  result  of  constant  sifting  by  intelligent  and  interested  teadieis,  about 
as  many  changes  as  seem  to  me  to  be  desirable.  Of  the  351  pupils  who  graduated  from  our  grammar  uhoob 
last  year,  195  completed  the  course  in  less  than  the  prescribed  time,  01  whom  133  did  the  nine  years'  vtfkta 
eight,  5x  in  seven,  10  in  six,  and  i  in  five. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  assert  that  the  evils  of  the  graded  system,  tho  doubtless  real,  are  far  leas  thaipUl* 
form  educators  are  wont  to  assert.  That  children  entering  school  together  differ  widely  in  ability,  in  anbitkiii 
in  health,  in  regularity  of  attendance,  and  a  dozen  other  ways,  is  obvious,  and  that  the  holding  of  such  diildRB 
together  for  eight  or  nine  years  in  one  compact,  unbroken  mass  would  be  an  injury  to  many  is  tiadoabtedj 
true ;  but  no  children  ever  were  so  held  together  in  any  school  of  which  I  have  had  knowledge.  There  is,  H0| 
always  a  difference  of  more  than  one  year  in  the  real  attainments  of  the  members  of  any  class  gradiMtiag  favi 
a  grammar  school,  and  the  leaders  of  siicli  classes  rarely  appear  to  have  lost  power  or  interest  because  of  ^cii 
position,  nor  have  the  pupils  at  the  other  end  of  the  class  failed  to  get  a  reward  for  their  work  fairly  commei* 
surate  with  their  abilities.  Add  to  this  the  shifting  of  positions  which  always  takes  place  diru  indivkliuJ  pn* 
motions  and  demotions,  and  the  evil  shrinks  from  a  most  imposing  bugbear  to  very  modest  proportions  indeed' 

SupRRiSTENDENT  J.  N.  Stupy,  Furt  Wayne,  Ind. —  In  answer  to  the  question  from  the  rear  pHt<if 
the  room  as  to  whetlier  or  not  promotions  into  the  high  scho61  semiannually  make  necessary  semianniial  fi** 
duations,  I  can  speak  from  fifteen  years*  experience  with  semiannual  promotions,  and  say  that  semianaoil 
admissions  to  the  high  school  do  not  necessarily  involve  semiannual  graduations  therefrom.  The  dass  ooniil 
into  the  high  school  at  the  middle  of  the  school  year  can  easily  be  given  work  that  will  occupy  a  half  yearrf 
its  time  and  enable  it  to  have  credit  for  .t  half  year's  work  in  some  three  or  four  subjects.  Thus,  for  iutaacti 
without  materially  burdening  the  teaching  forcd,  the  incoming  class  may  be  started  in  algebra,  may  take  pbT'*' 
cal  geography,  may  enter  a  class  in  American  or  Knglish  literature,  and  may  take  work  in  compositioo  ffd 
such  other  special  work  as  is  provided;  or  the  course  may  be  so  arranged  that  a  science  study, occnpyiiV * 
school  year  for  its  compktion,  m.iy  be  st.irted  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half-year,  in  which  caaeihe 
incoming  class  may  enter  alung  with  those  who  entered  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  half-]rear.  Of 
those  entering  at  the  middle  of  the  year  some,  who  are  above  the  average  in  physical  and  mental  abilirf,'"' 
be  able  to  take  an  additional  study  each  term,  and  complete  the  whole  four-years*  course  in  three  yeai*  tf' 
one -half,  and  graduate  with  the  class  entering  a  half  year  earlier  than  they  entered.  Some,  who  are  not  *0 
strong  physically  or  mentally,  are  all  the  better  for  having  four  and  one-half  years  before  them  in  whidi  10  do 
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\  muJM  foor  jtanf  worit,  and  will  gladly  drop  into  the  class  entering  just  behind  them.    Should  any  of  the 

r,  finJah  their  work  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  receive  credit  for  all  the  regular  work  of  the 

it  win  be  easy  for  them  to  take  some  additional  work  in  subjects  that  do  not  regularly  lie  in  their  course 

«l  Mody,  and  ihuM  cxtead  their  course,  or  perfect  themselves  in  something  in  which  they  have  not  been  very 

■Boar*    It  is  a  matter  which  really  presents  very  few  practical  difhculties,  unless  the  teaching  force  of  the  high 

be  so  scant  as  to  preclude  the  organization  of  about  two  new  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 

Of  ODUise,  when  a  high  school  reaches  the  size  that  the  incoming  class  at  the  middle  of  the  year  is  suf  • 

large  in  numbers,  and  remains  sufficiently  large  thruout  the  course,  to  form  one  or  more  sections  of 

it  becomes  necessary  to  furnish  teaching  force  sufficient  to  take  care  of  it  by  itself  all  the  way  thru 

mA  iastitntc  stmianmial  promotions  in  the  high  school  itself ;  but  even  in  this  case  semiannual  promotions  in 

AeUck  sdiooldo  not  necessarily  imply  semiaxmual  commencement  exercises.    This  is  a  mat^r  that  rests 

tfUitli  with  the  school  authorities.     If  they  wish  to  have  two  commencements  a  year,  they  can  do  so,  or  if 

ikey  with  to  have  bnt  one  commencement  each  year,  then  those  who  finish  the  required  course  at  the  middle  of 

^  year  vaaj  take  postgraduate  work  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  or  may  stay  out  of  school  and  come  in 

sad  take  their  diplomas  with  the  class  graduating  in  June ;  or,  in  case  anyone  should  remove  to  some  other 

fboe.  bb  dipkxna  may  be  given  to  him  without  formal  exercises.     In  all  cases  where  the  high  school  is  of  suf* 

ftoeBt  size  to  warrant  semiannual  promotions  thniout  the  whole  high-school  course  it  is  decidedly  beneficial 

ID  keep  them  up,  as  many  a  pupil  is  thereby  enabled  to  save  himself  a  year's  credit  by  being  turned  back  at 

ike  mUt  of  the  year,  when  to  go  on,  under  the  annual  system,  would  mean  a  loss  to  him  of  a  whole  year's 

CMdit  in  KMae  particular  branch.    This  is  one  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  theoretical  difficulties  are  much 

pem  thzD  the  practical  difficulties. 


COUJISE  OF  STUDY  FOR  PUPII^  WHO  CANNOT  COMPLETE  HIGH- 
SCHOOL  WORK 


FIRST  PAPER 

BY  J.   M.   BERKEY,  SUPERINTENDENT   OF   SCHOOLS,  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

[synopsis] 

t'oder  an  ideal  system  of  public  education  there  would  apparently  be  no  need  of  a 
^^liCBssion  of  this  subject.  In  theory,  a  public  high-school  course,  or  its  equivalent,  is 
csseodil  to  the  evolution  of  young  life,  and  fundamental  to  a  high  degree  of  successful 
Uriog  in  any  department  of  labor  and  service.  No  convention  of  workers  in  and  for  the 
PO^c  schools  would  entertain  for  a  moment  the  proposition  that  high-school  privileges 
'^d  be  limited  to  certain  classes  or  conditions.  To  do  so  would  be  divorcing  the 
public  high  school  from  its  rightful  relation  to  the  general  system  of  universal  education, 
ud  denying  to  it  its  legitimate  function  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  a  common, 
iBUliigent,  and  useful  citizenship.  As  a  part  of  the  free-school  system,  the  high  school 
■ttt  usome  to  be  a  common  good  to  the  common  people,  open  and  free  to  all  alike  who 
*^  the  law  become  the  educational  wards  of  the  state.  Under  ideal  conditions,  there- 
at aDpapils  should  have,  and  would  have,  a  well-rounded,  properly  adapted,  and  fully 
completed  high-school  course. 
\  But,  m  the  words  of  the  man  of  destiny,  "  it  is  a  condition,  and  not  a  theory,  which 

^'^Bironti  us."  There  is  a  higher  law  than  the  law  of  ideal  development  under  possible 
*8ditions.  It  is  the  law  of  the  greatest  good  —  not  to  the  largest  number,  merely,  but  to 
"*  iodiTidoal  under  present  and  pressing  environment.  What  is  the  best  for  the  boys 
***  Ijiris,  as  we  know  them  in  our  crowded  city  schools,  as  we  find  them  in  our  city 
*****.  as  they  leave  our  schools  early  —  very  early  —  to  furnish  the  brawn,  if  not  the 
^'•^  of  the  ceaseless  and  grinding  industries  in  the  great  centers  of  population  ?  What 
0  the  best  course  of  study  and  training  for  these  young  people,  here  and  now,  to  the  end 
|.  ^  ^  nuy  realise,  in  and  by  them,  the  highest  and  best  in  the  future  citizenship  of  the 
^^^'^'^'''Kvealth  and  the  social  fabric  of  the  home  community  ? 
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We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  pupils  in  our  primary  and  grammar  gndes  do 
not  all  enter  the  high  school.  Superintendent  Kendall,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  public 
a  year  ago  statistics  gathered  from  the  official  records  of  over  two  hundred  cities  thnioil 
the  United  'States,  showing,  among  other  things,  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  higl 
schools,  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  varied  from  4  to  12  pa 
cent.,  with  a  general  average  of  about  9  per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  length  of  the  citj 
course  of  study  is  twelve  years — four,  or  one-third  of  the  number,  in  the  high-school 
course — there  ought  to  be,  upon  the  ideal  theory,  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  pupili, 
or  at  least  jo,  instead  of  9,  per  cent.,  in  the  high  schools. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  as  the  records  fully  justify,  that  only  one  pupil  out  of  three  or  four 
who  come  into  our  elementary  schools  subsequently  enters  the  high  schools,  is  this 
course  of  study  which  aims  to  prepare  for  the  high  school ;  that,  as  a  rule,  pennits  no 
deviation ;  that  allows  no  special  or  optional  lines  of  work ;  that  affords  no  good  itop* 
ping-place  short  of  high-school  graduation;  is  this  the  best  course  for  the  two-thirds  or 
the  three-fourths  who  cannot  —  or,  at  least,  who  do  not  —  get  beyond  the  gni6ntr 
grades  ?    This  is  the  vital  question  at  issue  in  this  discussion. 

I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  superintendent  or  the  teacher,  and  that  it  is 
not  the  course  of  study  which  is  responsible  for  the  non-attendance  of  pupils  in  the  higber 
grades.  It  is  simply  the  result  of  conditions  which  can  be  overcome  only  thm  tk 
evolution  of  a  higher  civilization,  and  a  more  universal  appreciation  of  the  use  and  thevilie 
of  a  scholastic  training  for  all  the  purposes  of  successful  living.  To  this  end,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  public-school  friends  and  forces  must  largely  contribute.  But  while  ft 
thus  complacently  relieve  ourselves  of  the  responsibility  for  certain  conditions  and  resolu 
which  we  know  are  not  as  they  should  be,  there  are  other  conditions  and  results,  which 
grow  out  of  the  course  of  study  and  its  proper  application,  for  which  school  officials  isd 
teachers  are  directly  responsible.  There  is  that  in  the  application  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  principles  which  underlie  an  elementary  course  of  instruction  which  can  and  will  do 
much  for  the  class  of  pupils  that  never  reaches  the  high  school.  While  it  is  true  tbit 
many  pupils  leave  school  because  they  cannot  help  it,  there  are  many  —  very  many— who 
leave  because  they  become  discouraged,  indifferent,  stubborn ;  discouraged,  because  the 
work  is  too  difficult ;  indifferent,  because  they  were  not  promoted  with  their  class,  or  else 
they  regard  the  class  work  as  simply  so  much  dull  routine  for  the  sake  of  drill,  rather 
than  productive  of  practical  interest  or  immediate  and  tangible  results ;  stubborn,  because, 
for  lack  of  a  better  motive,  the  teacher  or  the  parent  says,  "  You  must."  The  truants 
from  the  schoolroom  are  not  always  the  dull  or  the  do-less,  not  the  vicious  or  the  hop^ 
less.  They  are  very  often  the  naturally  apt  and  ambitious  pupils ;  but  because  they  fiod 
the  work  of  the  schoolroom  so  much  in  conflict  with  their  natural  inclinations  and  actiri- 
ties,  they  will  yield  to  the  first,  and  very  often  the  only,  opportunity  to  escape  from  its 
exacting  and  unvarying  routine. 

While  other  forces  may  hold  and  help  these  pupils  who  are  apparently  predestined 
never  to  complete  a  high-school  course,  let  us  notice  some  features  in  the  course  of  sxody 
that  will,  I  believe,  give  to  these  the  most  and  the  best  it  is  possible  for  them  to  obtain 
from  the  public  school.  And,  while  reaching  out  for  this  class  of  pupils,  I  would  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  rightful  course  of  training  for  those  who  are  pushing  straight 
forward  to  the  high  school  in  regular  order. 

In  the  first  place,  the  grammar-school  course  should  be  rounded  and  complete- 
Such  a  course  should  mean  to  the  pupil  and  to  his  parents  a  well-balanced  and  weU 
rounded  common-school  education ;  such  a  course  as  is  contemplated  by  the  general  Ist^ 
as  the  common  heritage  of  every  child  in  the  state.  Such  a  course  would  necessariV 
include  a  carefully  selected  and  wisely  directed  course  of  reading  and  literature,  the  stad 
of  state  history  and  government  as  a  complement  of  national  history  and  civics,  a  ye*^ 
work  in  algebra  as  the  complement  of  practical  arithmetic  and  concrete  geometiyt  ^ 
essentials  in  business  forms  and  simple  bookkeeping,  the  elements  of  vocal  music  0-> 
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\^  together  with  the  subjects  generally  included  and  required  in  every  elementary 
hooL 

The  end  in  view  in  such  a  completed  and  supplemented  course  of  study  for  the 
immar  school  is  twofold,  viz.,  as  a  preparation  for  legitimate  high-school  work  under 
e  departmental  system,  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  to  such  pupils  as  may  not  enter 
e  high  school  at  all  the  opportunity  to  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  work  which 
ben  accomplished,  shall  afford  them  the  stimulus  and  the  encouragement  of  definite  and 
cognized  scholastic  attainments.  Whatever  the  form,  there  should  be  a  recognition  of 
e  completed  grammar-school  course.  This  certificate  of  attainment  will  not  only  serve 
i  a  passport  to  the  high  school,  but  will  also  be  an  honorable  discharge  for  those  who 
ive  worked  and  waited  and  struggled  to  reach  this  point,  when  they  felt  that  they  could 
iK  reach  anjrthing  higher. 

Let  me  anticipate  here  a  probable  objection  to  this  extended  grammar-school  course : 
^oald  it  not  require  more  than  eight  years  for  the  pupils  of  average  ability  ?  I  answer 
inkhr,  yes.  But  what  law  of  nature  or  of  pedagogy  fixes  eight  years  for  the  grammar- 
Jk)o1  course  and  four  years  for  the  high  school  ?  Why  must  it  be  so  ?  I  do  not  believe 
vA  the  high-school  course  need  necessarily  be  four  years,  any  more  than  that  the  gram- 
lar-cchool  course  should  be  limited  to  eight  years.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  quite  a 
umber  of  cities,  having  a  ten-months*  school  term,  have  but  recently  expanded  the 
tandaid  grammar  coarse  to  nine  years,  but  have  made  the  system  of  grading  and  promo- 
bns  snflSciently  flexible  to  permit  the  stronger  pupils  to  complete  the  same  work  in  eight, 
reren  in  seven,  years.  But  the  larger  number  of  pupils,  even  tho  a  little  slow,  are  allowed 
0  BO?e  with  their  grades  in  regular  promotion.  Such  a  plan  gives  special  stimulus  to 
be  ambitioas  and  the  strong,  and  yet  leaves  no  room  for  discouragement  to  the  pupils 
OS  foftnnate  in  mental  endowment  or  physical  vigor.  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  pupils 
ut  daned  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  primary  year,  the  stronger  to  reach  the  high  school  in 
oar,  and  the  weaker  in  five,  subsequent  years  .of  study.  The  point  I  make,  therefore,  in 
tTor  ol  pupils  who  cannot  complete  high-school  work  is  this,  viz.,  that  the  system  of 
Ming  shall  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  give  them  standing  room  and  recognition,  without 
lowding  them  with  overwork,  on  the  one  hand,  or  discouraging  them  with  non-promo- 
ioQ,  on  the  other. 

Again,  the  course  of  study,  below  as  in,  the  high  school  should  permit  optional 
•todies  and  special  lines  of  training.  Manual  training  may  take  the  place  of  mental  arith- 
aetic  or  United  States  history  for  pupils  who  are  "  born  short "  along  certain  lines. 
[domestic  science  or  mechanical  drawing  may  fill  a  minimum  requirement  for  those  who 
^ttnot  or  ought  not  to  take  the  maximum  course.  One  course  of  study  coming  under  my 
ootice  has  three  years  of  optional  or  special  work  below  the  high  school,  not  necessarily 
(or  the  dull  or  the  slow  pupils,  but  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  special 
lines  of  training.  My  plea  in  this  connection,  however,  is  for  all  possible  optional  and 
viried  lines  of  work  in  advanced  grammar  grades  that  local  conditions  and  school  facili- 
^  will  justify,  to  the  end  that  larger  opportunities  and  a  more  helpful  training  may  be 
pvcn  to  those  young  people  who  cannot,  and  perhaps  ought  not  to,  cross  the  threshold  of 
^  city  high  school. 

1  could  not  if  I  would,  and  I  would  not  if  I  could,  lay  down  any  fixed  or  definite 
coQse  of  study  for  such  pupils.  That  is  the  problem  of  the  local  management,  guided 
only  by  this  one  common,  fundamental  principle,  viz. :  the  schools  are  for  the  children, 
ttd  to  their  highest  good,  individually  and  collectively,  all  S3rstems  of  management  must 
w  sad  all  courses  of  study  must  conform. 
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SECOND  PAPER 

BY  J.  W.  CARR,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  ANDERSON,  IND. 

Before  attempting  to  discuss  the  course  of  study  for  pupils  who  cannot  complete  th 
high-school  course,  I  wish  to  outline  briefly  a  course  of  study  that  I  believe  should  b 
offered  to  all  high-school  pupils.  This  should  consist,  in  my  opinion,  of  English  (incl« 
ing  literature  and  composition),  mathematics,  history  and  civics,  science,  Latin,  Genai 
or  some  other  foreign  language,  each  continued  from  three  to  four  years.  In  addition  I 
these  I  would  add  music  and  drawing,  some  commercial  studies,  manual  training  forbof 
and  manual  training  and  domestic  economy  for  girls.  These  various  subjects  should  b 
arranged  into  a  number  of  different  co-ordinate  courses,  and  pupils  should  be  allowed  t 
choose  from  the  whole,  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  parents  and  teachers.  I 
this  way  individual  tastes  and  abilities  may  be  consulted,  and  the  sexes  and  classes  hiv 
a  high -school  course  of  study  suitable  to  their  needs. 

Pupils  cannot  complete  the  high -school  course  for  various  reasons,  of  which  the  fol 
lowing  i^e  the  most  important :  ( i )  because  they  have  not  the  physical  sttength  or  tb 
mental  ability  to  do  the  required  work ;  (2)  because  they  lack  the  industry  and  perseva 
ance  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  study ;  (3)  because  they  cannot  remain  ii 
school  the  required  length  of  time. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study  for  all  pupils,  as  ool 
lined  above,  will  meet  the  requirement  of  pupils  who  cannot  or  will  not  complete  tb 
high-school  course.     To  this  proposition  I  now  invite  your  attention. 

The  first  class  of  pupils  —  those  that  are  physically  or  mentally  unable  to  do  tb 
required  work  —  should  not  only  be  permitted  to  choose  the  subjects  they  will  study,  ba 
they  should  also  be  allowed  to  take  fewer  studies  at  a  time  than  are  required  of  the  aveng 
pupil.  If  they  are  unable  to  do  passable  work  in  a  subject,  they  should  be  permitted  t 
try  something  else,  rather  than  remain  an  indefinite  time  endeavoring  to  master  sobm 
thing  which  is  beyond  their  strength  or  ability.  With  such  freedom  and  privileges,  tb 
maximum  number  of  pupils  of  this  class  will  remain  in  school  the  maximum  length  ( 
time,  thus  receiving  the  largest  benefit  possible.  Encouragement,  guidance,  freedoo 
and  time  are  the  things  most  helpful  to  these. 

The  treatment  of  the  second  class  —  those  who  cannot,  or  rather  will  not,  comple! 
the  high-school  course  for  lack  of  application  —  should  differ  somewhat.  They  shoal 
be  given  freedom  in  choice  of  subjects  under  the  direction  of  their  teachers.  Then, 
they  have  the  right  kind  of  teachers  and  a  variety  of  subjects  from  which  to  choofi 
many  pupils  of  this  class  will  show  interest  and  perseverance,  who  otherwise  won 
simply  drop  out  of  school.  Such  pupils  should  be  required  to  do  a  required  amount 
work  daily,  and  should  be  held  to  a  strict  account  for  the  excellence  of  the  same.  Th* 
should  be  encouraged,  yes  urged,  to  do  their  best ;  and,  above  all,  they  should  not 
allowed  to  idle  away  their  time.  Many  pupils  who  do  little  or  nothing  in  the  tradition 
high-school  subjects  have  been  found  to  do  excellent  work  in  the  manual -training  S€ho« 
They  became  interested  in  school  work  and  made  marked  improvements  in  other  subjec 
Again,  freedom  of  choice  and  elasticity  in  the  course  of  study  are  found  to  be  beneficii 

But  little  in  addition  needs  to  be  said  concerning  the  third  class  —  those  who  cano 
remain  in  school  long  enough  to  complete  the  high -school  course.  For  them  also 
believe  the  system  of  clectives  to  be  the  best.  This  enables  pupils  who  can  remain 
school  but  a  short  time  to  choose  those  things  which  will  be  most  beneficial  to  them 
fighting  the  battles  of  life  in  which  they  are  about  to  engage.  The  traditional  <1 
ciplinary  subjects — Latin,  Greek,  algebra,  etc.  —  are  excellent  for  the  mind,  but  th< 
may  not  be  the  subjects  that  are  most  useful  to  the  boy  who  can  remain  in  school  butc 
or  two   years.     English,   commercial   arithmetic,   drawing,   bookkeeping,   histoiy,  fl 
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manoal  training  may  be  the  ones  that  are  most  helpful  and  needful  to  him.  If  so,  let 
tiiffl  take  them.  If  the  work  is  well  done,  the  mental  discipline  will  take  care  of  itself. 
So  far  I  have  spoken  of  those  only  who  are  in  the  high  school.  But  it  is  in  the 
[[ndes  that  we  Bnd  the  great  numbers  who  cannot  possibly  complete  the  high-school 
:oone,  perhaps  not  even  the  graded-school  course.  What  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  Shall 
hey  parsue  the  same  coarse  of  study  prescribed  for  the  rest  ?  In  part  I  answer,  no. 
Certainly  I  would  have  them  acquire  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  if  it  is 
xssible  for  them  to  do  so.  I  would  also  have  them  receive  that  moral  instruction  so 
lecessary  to  the  formation  of  character.  Yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  form  of 
niustrial  training  should  be  given,  at  least  to  this  class  of  pupils,  while  they  are  in  the 
)ri]&ary  and  intermediate  grades. 

While  this  is  my  belief,  yet  I  have  not  given  the  subject  sufficient  thought  to  formu- 
Ate  a  plan  which  I  am  sure  will  stand  the  test  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  experiments 
iIoDg  this  line  are  being  made  in  some  American  cities,  yet  I  have  no  data  at  hand  which 
vill  enable  me  to  speak  of  the  results.  I  have  long  thought  of  the  advisability  of  introdu- 
cing industrial  training  in  the  grades,  in  my  own  city,  and  I  am  only  waiting  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  experiment.  The  plan  I  have  in  mind  is  not  to  attempt  to  establish 
industrial  training  in  each  school  district,  but  to  have  one  school,  centrally  located,  in 
which  industrial  training  is  given.  The  course  of  study  in  this  school  would  be  ihore 
elastic  than  in  the  others  and  the  classification  less  rigid.  This  would  lessen  the  expense 
ior  teachers  and  equipment,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  us  to  gather  into  this  school 
those  pupils  of  the  primary*  and  intermediate  grades  who  are  much  older  than  their  fel- 
lows, as  well  as  those  who  fail  in  their  classes.  We  could,  therefore,  give  to  these  special 
attention  under  more  favorable  conditions,  thus  fitting  them  the  better  to  meet  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  life. 

Finally,  the  course  of  study  for  those  who  cannot  complete  the  high  school,  as  well 
as  for  those  who  can  complete  it,  must  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  society  in  which  we 
live  and  by  the  occupations  in  which  the  pupils  are  expected  to  engage.     In  the  past, 
education  was  the  heritage  of   the  few.     The  aristocracy  of  learning  might  prescribe  a 
^cd  curriculum  consisting   of  classical   knowledge   of  antiquity.     The  pursuit   of  this 
course  of  study  they  might  solemnly  declare   to   be   the  only  road  to  learning.     They 
might  even  go  so  far  as  to  outlaw  all  other  courses,  and  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  mon- 
opoly of  learning.     But  if  we  are  to  have  a  democracy  of  learning  in  America,  we  must 
liive  a  coarse  of  study  that  will   meet  the  needs  of  the  people.     This  course  must  be 
^'Tanged  so  as  to  develop  head,  hand,  and  heart,  thus  fitting  the  children  to  engage  in 
the  busy,  bustling,  complex  American  civilization  of  the  twentieth  century.    This  course 
IS  not  a  legacy  from  the  past,  for  the  past  has  never  had  a  civilization  similar  to  our  own. 
It  cannot  be  imported  from  a  foreign  country,  because  nowhere  else   are  the  conditions 
*nd  people  like  our  own.     But,  like  the  principles  of  our  government  and  the   character 
of  our  people  and  their  institutions,  the  course  of  study  must  be  a  resultant  of  the  past, 
u>e  foreign  and  the  native  not  simply  welded  together,  but  fused  into  a  new  substance 
»*"ch  is  truly  American. 
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The  National  Council  of  Education  shall  have  for  its  object  the  consideratioii 
discussion  of  educational  questions  of  general  interest  and  public  importance,  in( 
presentation,  thru  printed  reports,  of  the  substance  of  the  discussions,  and  the 
elusions  formulated.  It  shall  be  its  object  to  reach  and  disseminate  correct  thinkin 
educational  questions ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  Council,  in 
ducting  its  discussions,  to  define  and  state  with  accuracy  the  different  views  and  the 
on  the  subject  under  consideration,  and,  secondly,  to  discover  and  represent  fairl 
grounds  and  reasons  for  each  theory  or  view,  so  far  as  to  show,  as  completely  as  pos 
the  genesis  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council,  in  pnxsi 
of  this  object,  to  encourage  from  all  its  members  the  most  careful  statement  of  d 
ences  in  opinion,  together  with  the  completest  statement  of  grounds  for  the  same 
shall  further  require  the  careful  preservation  and  presentation  of  the  individual  differ 
of  opinion,  whenever  grounds  have  been  furnished  for  the  same  by  members  of  the  ( 
cil.  It  shall  invite  the  freest  discussion  and  embody  the  new  suggestions  develop( 
such  discussions.  Any  member  making  such  suggestion  or  objection  may  put  in  writii 
view,  and  the  grounds  therefor,  and  furnish  the  same  to  the  secretary  for  the  recor 
the  Council.  It  shall  prepare,  thru  its  president,  an  annual  report  to  the  National 
cational  Association,  setting  forth  the  questions  considered  by  the  Council  dorini 
previous  year,  and  placing  before  the  association,  in  succinct  form,  the  work  ac 
plished.  It  shall  embody  in  this  report  a  survey  of  those  educational  topics  which 
to  call  for  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  association.  The  Council  shall  appoint,  o 
its  own  number,  committees  representing  the  several  departments  of  education, 
thereby  facilitate  the  exchange  of  opinion  among  its  members  on  such  special  t 
as  demand  the  attention  of  the  profession  or  of  the  public./ 

ARTICLE   I  — MEMBERSHIP 

1.  The  National  Council  of  Education  shall  consist  of  sixty  menbers,  selected 
the  membership  of  the  National  Educational  Association.     Any  member  of  the 
ciation  identified  with  educational  work  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Council 
after  the  first  election  such  membership  shall  continue  for  six  years,  except  as  hereii 
provided. 

2.  In  the  year  1885  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  eight  members  —  four  ma 
for  six  years,  two  for  four  years,  and  two  for  two  years ;  and  the  Council  shall  elect 
members — five  members  for  six  years,  two  for  four  years,  and  one  for  two  years 
annually  thereafter  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  five  members  and  the  Cound 
members,  each  member,  with  the  exception  hereinafter  provided  for  (section  5),  to 
six  years,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected. 

3.  The  annual  election  of  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  in  connectioE 

the  annual  meetings  of  the  association.     If  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  fail,  fo 

reason,  to  fill  its  quota  of  members  annually,  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  be  filh 

the  Council. 
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4.  The  term  of  service  of  the  several  members  of  the  Council  chosen  at  the  first  elec- 
tioo  shill  be  arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council.    » 

5.  The  absence  of  a  member  from  two  consecutive  annual  meetings  of  the  Council 
shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  resignation  of  membership,  and  the  Council  shall  fill 
vicancies  caused  by  absence  from  the  Council  as  herein  defined,  as  well  as  vacancies 
caused  by  death  or  resignation,  for  the  unexpired  term.  All  persons  who  have  belonged 
to  the  Coancil  shall,  on  the  expiration  of  their  membership,  become  honorary  members, 
with  the  privilege  of  attending  its  regular  sessions,  and  participating  in  its  discussions. 
No  state  shall  be  represented  in  the  Council  by  more  than  eight  members. 

ARTICLE  II— QUALIFICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

All  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  either  life  or  active  members  of  the  National 

Educational  Association. 

■# 

ARTICLE  III  — MEETINGS 

There  shall  be  a  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  held  at  the  same  place  as  the 
neeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  at  least  two  days  previous  to 
this  meeting.  There  may  be  special  meetings  of  the  Council,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  the  attendance  at  those  meetings  shall  be  entirely  voluntary. 
A  majority  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at 
any  meeting,  whether  regular  or  called;  but  any  less  number, 'exceeding  eight  members, 
may  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  regular  axmual  meeting,  as 
defined  in  this  article. 

ARTICLE  IV— THE  WORK  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

The  Council  shall,  from  time  to  time,  undertake  to  initiate,  conduct,  and  guide  the 
thoro  investigation  of  important  educational  questions  originating  in  the  Council ;  also  to 
condact  like  investigations  originating  in  the  National  Educational  Association,  or  any 
oi  its  departments,  and  requiring  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

ARTICLE  V— THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  AND 

EXPERTS 

In  the  appointments  of  special  committees,  and  in  the  selection  of  writers  and  speak- 
CRi  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  Council  to  appoint  such  experts,  whether  members  of 
^  Cooncil  or  not,  as  are  deemed  best  qualified  to  conduct  investigations. 

ARTICLE  VI  — PREPARATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  PAPERS 

I-  The  president  of  the  Council  shall  send  out,  at  least  six  months  before  each 
'^'flott  of  the  Council,  a  circular  inviting  the  submission  of  volunteer  papers  by  members, 
'^'T'^sting  them  to  suggest  names  of  other  persons,  not  members  of  the  Council,  whom 
^y  believe  willing  and  able  to  present  valuable  contributions  to  educational  literature. 

2'  The  Executive  Committee  shall  determine  what  papers  so  ofEered  shall  be  pre- 
*oted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council. 

^  reports  and  pa{>ers  to  be  presented  to  the  Council  shall  be  printed  and  placed  in 
uve  hands  of  the  members  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  session.  The  papers  so  printed 
**^  be  discussed,  but  not  read  in  full,  at  the  meeting. 

3*  Whenever  the  printing  of  a  paper  is  not  feasible,  an  abstract  or  brief  of  such 
PS^i  ii  poisible  in  the  form  of  theses,  shall  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Council  at 
•**«t  a  month  before  the  meeting. 
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ARTICLE  VII— STANDING  COMMITTEES 

1.  There  shall  t>e  three  standing  committees :  an  Execative  Committee,  a  ComoiiQee 
on  Membership,  and  a  Committee  on  Educational  Progress. 

2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  president  of  the  Council  ui 
of  three  other  members,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  so  arranged  that  one  new  member 
may  be  chosen  each  year,  beginning  with  the  year  1899. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  provide  an  annual  program  bf 
selecting,  whenever  feasible,  subjects  for  investigation,  and  appointing  committees  to 
conduct  such  investigations.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  cany 
out  the  provisions  contained  in  this  constitution  referring  to  volunteer  and  invited  papen. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  provide  a  place  on  the  program  for 
the  report  on  any  investigation  which  may  be  ordered  by  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
tion  or  its  departments. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Membership  shall  be  composed  of  the  president  of  the  CouocH 
and  six  other  members,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  so  arranged  that  two  vacancies  mij 
be  filled  every  year,  beginning  wi^h  1899. 

5.  There  shall  be  appointed  annually  a  committee  of  one  to  submit,  at  the  next 
meeting,  a  report  on  "Educational  Progress  during  the  Past  Year,"  in  which  a  survey rf 
the  important  movements  and  events  in  education  during  the  preceding  year  is  given. 
This  committee  need  not  be  selected  from  the  members  of  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  VIII  — THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  further  the  objects  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  and  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  general. 

2.  The  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  *' round  table* 
character. 

ARTICLE  IX  — AMENDMENTS 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Council,  bf 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  and  any  provision  may  be  waived  at  any  regular 
meeting  by  unanimous  consent. 

By-laws  not  in  violation  of  this  constitution  may  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Council. 


OFFICERS,  MEMBERS,  STANDING  COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS  FOR  1898-99 

A.  R.  TAYLOR Emporia,  Kan Presidtni 

JAMES  H.  VAN  SICKLE Denver,  Colo Vict-PniHi^ 

BETTIE  A.  DUnON Cleveland,  O SicrtUry 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  President 
John  Dewey  Chicago,  111.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  O. 
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OFFICERS  FOR  1899-1900 

SOLDAN St,  LouU,Mo Prtsident 

.  BROWN B«rkeley,Cal Vice-Prtsideni 

,  DUTTON Cleveland,  O Seettiary 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  President 

Miss  Lucia  Stickney,  Cincinnati,  O Tenn  expires  in  1900 

Elmer  E.  Brown,  Berkeley,  Cal Term  expires  in  190X 

Nidnlas  Murray  Butler,  New  York,  N.  Y Term  expires  in  1909 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP 
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SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  DAY 
FIRST  SESSION.— Saturday,  2  :  30  p.  m.,  July  8,  1899 

The  Council  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Dr.  A.  R.  Taylor,  in  the  parlor  of 
the  Fust  Congregational  Church,  and  opened  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  Cali- 

kmia. 

President  Taylor  introduced  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  California,  who  gave  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  Council  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  southern  California,  and, 
u  to  honorary  member  of  the  Council,  made  clear  its  character  and  aims. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Massachusetts,  responded  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 

President  Taylor  explained  the  work  which  had  been  done  in  arranging  for  the  sessions 
(rf  the  Council,  the  changes  in  the  work  of  special  committees,  and  the  provisions  in  the 
itTised  constitution  affecting  this  work ;  and  stated  that  investigating  committees  at  work 
inder  the  direction  of  the  Council  desired  further  time. 

President  Taylor  announced  that,  as  papers  prepared  for  the  Council  had  not  reached 
the  members  as  provided  for  by  the  new  constitution,  the  rule  would  be  suspended,  and 
^  paper  of  the  afternoon  would  be  read  in  full. 

The  paper  was  presented  by  Miss  Lucia  Stickney,  of  the  Hughes  High  School,  Cin- 
Qwuti,  and  was  entitled  "The  Homes  of  Our  Down-Town  Children."  This  paper  elicited 
» spirited  discussion,  participated  in  by  Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Boston;  J.  M.  Green- 
'wdjof  Kansas  City;  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  of  Denver ;  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Washington  ; 
P- Louis  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis ;  Miss  Dutton,  of  Cleveland,  and  Elmer  E.  Brown  and  J.  H. 
Hoose,  of  California.     Miss  Stickney  summed  up  and  closed  the  discussion. 

After  announcement  of  evening  program  by  President  Taylor,  the  Council  adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Saturday  Evening,  July  8 

The  Council  convened  at  8  o'clock  and  listened  to  a  paper  by  W.  T.  Harris,  entitled 
"The  Future  of  the  Normal  School."  Discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  in 
vhich  remarks  were  made  and  questions  asked  by  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Miss  Dutton,  F.  Louis 
^Idan,  and  Irwin  Shepard.  Mr.  Harris  closed  the  discussion,  and  President  Taylor 
appointed  the  following  committees : 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Forone  year— Miss  Lncla  Stickney,  of  Ohio. 

F«twoycin— Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  California. 

For  tbte  years — Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIPS 

Fortwoyean— C  H.  Keyes,  of  Massachusetts ;  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Illinois. 
Foclooryetrs— J.  M.  Greenwood, of  Missouri;  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  of  Colorado. 
FwMiyean— W.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

E.  W.  Coy,  Cincinnati.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis, 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Boston. 

^cil  adjourned  at  10 :  15  p!  m. 
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SECOND  DAY 
THIRD  SESSION.— Monday,  9 :  30  a.  m.,  July  10 

After  the  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  sessi( 

of  the  special  Committee  of  the  Department  of   Superintendence   on  So 

was  presented  by  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  I 

P.  Brown,  of  Illinois,  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  bring  th 

nitely  before  the  Council,  stating  that  boards  of  education  were  looking  for  d 

edge  on  this  subject.   President  Taylor  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  commitU 

at  work  in  the  Department  of  Superintendence ;    but  for  the  furtherance  oi 

following  resolution  by  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  was  carried  : 

Rtstflvtd^  That  this  Council  hereby  ai^roves  of  the  thoro  investisfation  of  the  subject  c 
as  pitqxMed  by  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  submitted  by  its  committee 
recommended  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  that  an  t 
exceeding  $1,900  be  made  for  this  purpose  for  the  expenses  of  a  special  report  or  for  prize  e 
hereafter  determined. 

Dr.  Harris  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  also  carried  : 

Retolvtd^  That  in  case  of  the  appropriation  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  sum  < 
purposes  named  in  this  report  two  prizes  be  offered  for  essays  on  each  of  the  topics  named,  to 
of  $900  and  a  second  prize  of  $xoo. 

The  following  resolution  by  George  P.  Brown,  of  Illinois,  was  moved  a 

Retolvtd^  That  a  committee  of  five,  of  which  the  president  of  the  Coundl  shall  be  one 
present  this  matter  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  to  arrange  for  the  securing  of  the  prize  ess: 
the  above  resolutions,  provided  the  Board  of  Directors  grants  the  ^>propriation. 

The  committee  was  appointed  as  follows :  President  A.  R.  Taylor,  ^ 
George  P.  Brown,  William  F.  King,  Aaron  Gove. 

The  second  paper  of  the  morning  was  presented  by  Charles  H.  Ke} 
chusetts,  entitled  "  Differentiation  of  the  American  Secondary  School." 
this  subject  was  opened  by  Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver,  and  continued  by  ^ 
Greenwood,  Coy,  Van  Sickle,  Baker,  White,  and  Morrison. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  12 :  30  p.  m. 

FOURTH  SESSION.— Monday,  2  .30  p.  m.,  July  id 

The  report  of  the  special  Committee  on  State  Normal  Schools  was  pre 
chairman,  Z.  X.  Snyder,  Greeley,  Colo. 

On  motion  of  £.  Oram  Lyte,  Hon.  Henry  S.  Townsend,  inspector  gene 
of  Hawaii,  was  invited  to  sit  with  the  Council  and  participate  in  its  discussi( 

Discussion  of  Mr.  Snyder's  report  was  opened  by  J.  M.  Greenwood,  who 
by  Messrs.  Gove,  Hoose,  Townsend,  White,  Lyte,  and  Soldan. 

The  next  paper  presented  to  the  Council  was  by  State  Superintendent  J 
of  Wisconsin,  entitled  "  Do  We  Need  a  University  Trusl  ?  " 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened  by  James  H.  Baker,  of  Color 
tinned  by  Messrs.  Gove,  Greenwood,  White,  Hoose,  and  President  Taylor. 

Mr.  Greenwood  moved  that  Mr.  Harvey's  paper  be  referred  to  the  C 
National  University.     Carried. 

Adjourned. 

FIFTH  SESSION.— Monday,  8  p.  m.,  July  10 

President  Taylor  explained  the  absence  of  Edwin  C.  Hewett,  whose  pa 
chology  for  the  Teacher  "  had  been  printed  and  distributed  to  members. 
The  paper  was  discussed  by  Aaron  Gove,  J.  H.  Hoose,  and  J.  M.  Green 
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I  

\  Nicholas  Morray   Butler  presented   the  report  of  the  Committee  on   Educational 

<      ProgTCSs. 

A  Tote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Butler  for  his  address. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  10 :  15  P.  M. 


» 


THIRD  DAY 
SIXTH  SESSION.— Tuesday,  9:30  a.  m.,  July  ii 

The  minutes  of  Monday's  session  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  special  Committee  on  the  Relations  of  Public  Libraries  to  Public 
Schools  was  presented,  and  was  discussed  by  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  L.  D.  Harvey,  N.  C. 
Scfaaeiler,  George  P.  Brown,  J.  M.  Greenwood,  J.  H.  Hoose,  F.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  and  F. 
Loois  Soldan. 

The  Committee  on  Necrology  reported  that  the  members  who  had  passed  away  within 
the  year  were  Dr.  J.  M.  Baldwin  and  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff.  Tributes  to  these  members 
were  presented  by  J.  M.  Greenwood  and' Aaron  Gove. 

Mr.  Butler  moved  that  these  reports  be  included  in  the  published  report  of  the 

Coondl,  adding :  "^  It  is  my  lot  to  belong  to  a  younger  generation  than  that  which  these 

two  great  teachers  adorned.     The  pettiest  vice  of  youth  is  ingratitude  to  age.    To  have 

bown  and  to  have  labored  with  that  band  of  great  men  —  some  of  them  are  happily  still 

left  to  OS —  who  have  interpenetrated  the  public  education  of  this  country,  and  who  founded 

this  association  and  brought  it  to  greatness,  is  a  high  honor  and  a  privilege.     Dr.  Rickoff 

«od  Dr.  Baldwin  were  giants  of  their  time.    Theirs  were  long,  arduous  lives,  devoted  to 

htmanity  and  to  childhood.    They  had  that  rare  charm  of  character,  sweetness  and  kind- 

iKss  of  disposition,  and  that  consideration  for  the  mistakes  and  the  ignorance  of  others, 

which  are  the  indubitable  marks  of  a  great  soul.     It  is  fitting  that  we  should  pause  for  a 

•WMnt  to  pay  high  tribute  to  their  memories." 

The  Council,  by  suggestion  of  President  Taylor,  stood  for  some  moments,  in  silent 
Jttpcct  to  the  memory  of  these  two  who  had  passed  away  within  the  year. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION.— Tuesday,  11:30  a.  m.,  July  ii 

f  The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  as  follows  : 

^^fruiient—Y.  Louis  Soldan,  of  Miuouri. 

Por  VictPrendtni—Y^saitt  E.  Biown,  of  California. 

Fo»  ^*crttary—VL\n  Betde  E.  Dutton,  of  Ohio. 

^c  report  of  the  committee  was  received  and  adopted,  and  the  nominees  declared 
«»*niinoiuiy  elected. 

'^  Committee  on  Memberships  then  reported  as  follows  : 
*««^/  <//*/  National  Council: 

^  Committee  on  Memberships  respectfully  submits  the  following  report : 
^  '^BoommoKj  that  the  following -named  be  elected  members  of  the  Council : 
'  ^  Kiehle.  of  Minnesota,  to  succeed  himself;  term  to  expire  in  1905. 
'  ^  Schae&r,  of  PennsyWania,  to  succeed  himself;  term  to  expire  in  1905. 
.  ^  H.  Hanus,  of  Massachusetts,  to  succeed  himself;  term  to  expire  in  1905. 
J^k*k  Swain,  of  Indiana,  to  succeed  Miss  Mary  E.  Nicholson ;  term  to  expire  in  1905. 
J  ^  Pierce,  of  California,  to  succeed  John  Dewey ;  term  to  expire  in  1905. 
^  ^'  Cofson,  of  Ohio,  to  succeed  H.  S.  Tarbell ;  term  to  expire  in  1903. 
^'  M.  DavidMJO,  of  Kansas,  to  succeed  C.  M.  Jordan ;  term  to  expire  in  1909. 
'  *^-  Black,  of  Missouri,  to  succeed  S.  G.  Williams ;  term  to  expire  in  1903. 

(Signed)        C.  H.  Keybs, 

For  the  Committee, 

Th 
'^^  report  of  the  committee  was  received  and  adopted. 

^"^  Creenwood  moved  that  the  president  be  authorized  to  make  a  report  for  this 
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session  of  the  Council  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Assoditkik 
Carried. 

Mr.  White  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  annual  meeting  he  would  ofiEer  a  resofartioi 
looking  toward  relieving  the  Council  of  assuming  to  conduct  so  largely  the  invesdgatuii 
of  the  departments. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION.— Chamber  of  Commerce,  Tuesday,  July  ii 

The  following  communication,  which  had  been  referred  to  the  Council  by  the  Bond 

of  Directors,  was  received : 

To  tht  HonormbU^  tht  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

The  ttndertigiiedycluurman  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Elementary  Art  Education,  created  by  tk  Art 

Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Washington,    D.  C,  July  8,  xSgS,  layeclft^f 

requests,  on  behalf  of  the  Art  Department,  an  appropriation  of  $600  to  assist  in  completing  thdr  report  «"  A 

Basis  for  a  Course  of  Study  in  Elementary  Art  Education." 

Langdon  S.  Thompson, 

Chairman  ofComndttm, 
Referred  to  the  Council  for  recommendation. 

Isww  Shvaid, 

Stcniivjm 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phillips,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  committee 

of  the  Art  Department,  and  to  report  to  the  Council  in  one  year.     President  Taylor 

named  as  this  committee  Messrs.  Downing,  Phillips,  and  White. 

Adjourned. 

Bettie  a.  Dutton, 


PAPERS   AND   DISCUSSIONS 


THE  HOMES  OF  OUR  DOWN-TOWN  CHILDREN 


BY   MISS    LUCIA   STICKNEY,  HUGHES  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CINCINNATI,  0. 

THE    SUBJECT    OF   THE    REPORT 

I  desire  to  present  to  the  Council,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  scttl^ 
ment  resident,  a  picture  of  the  home  life  of  the  greater  part  of  the  down- 
town people  whose  children  are  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  not  a  picture 
of  the  submerged  tenth  with  whom  the  police  and  the  slum  sisters  of  the 
Salvation  Army  have  to  do,  but,  perhaps,  of  a  third  of  the  other  nine-tenths, 
better  known  to  the  truant  officer,  the  settlement  worker,  and  the  kinder- 
garten teacher. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

The  settlement,  now  in  its  fifth  year,  is  in  touch  with  about  seven 
hundred  of  these  families  ;  our  workers  visit  their  homes,  and  the  mothers 
and  children  come  to  our  house,  to  the  kindergarten,  to  classes,  to 
clubs,  to  the  library,  and  to  the  Penny  Provident  Savings  Bank.  Thestoiy 
of  these  people  would  be,  in  substance,*the  story  of  the  class;  yct,witk 
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this  report  in  mind,  a  list  of  a  hundred  names  and  addresses  of  the  chil- 
dren in  two  rooms  of  one  of  our  average  district  schools  was  obtained 
from  the  teachers.  The  homes  were  visited  and  the  mothers  invited  to 
meet  the  teachers  in  a  social  way.  The  round  of  calls  thus  made  revealed 
nothing  new  in  regard  to  the  general  condition,  tho  it  added  to  the  story 
many  interesting  details.  In  addition  to  this  tour  of  observation,  a  visit 
was  made  to  a  teacher  in  one  of  our  best-known  schools,  whose  habit  it  is 
never  to  send  for  the  parent  of  a  delinquent  pupil,  but  to  go  to  the  house 
when  occasion  requires.  She  has  in  this  way  become  familiar  with  many 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  children.  Her  story  did  not  change  the 
character  of  the  picture  already  drawn,  but  gave  to  it  a  decided  dash  of 
color.  Then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Associated  Charities,  who  is  a 
live  cyclopaedia  of  the  dependent  families  of  the  city,  was  called  upon ; 
and  if  the  picture  can  be  said  to  have  a  flavor,  it  got  it  from  him.  Finally 
the  truant  officer  devoted  an  hour  to  the  finish  of  the  picture,  brought  it 
into  strong  perspective,  with  marked  effects  of  light  and  shade. 

CASES    CITED 

From  these  five  sources  I  have  taken  ten  brief  studies  of  such  families 
as  would  give  a  fair  impression  of  the  general  condition,  and  present 
them  quite  at  random,  as  follows  : 

1.  An  intelligent  family,  very  cordial.  The  father  has  been  sick  for 
seven  years,  and  is  now  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  They  have 
but  recently  come  to  poverty.  The  mother  gets  sewing  from  the  shops, 
naakes  wrappers  and  shirt-waists  —  the  former  at  one  dollar,  the  latter  at 
seventy-five  cents  a  dozen.  By  hard  work  she  can  earn  fifty  cents  a  day. 
The  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  are  in  school.  They  both  sell  papers  in 
the  afternoon,  making  from  six  to  twenty  cents,  according  to  the  weather. 
The  girl  sells  more  than  her  brother.  In  the  evening  they  sit  down  to 
their  lessons.  They  are  among  the  best  pupils  in  the  school.  The 
Daother  showed  us  their  exercises  with  evident  pride. 

2.  The  father  and  mother  at  home,  both  silly  drunk.  The  children  at 
school.    The  house  apparently  well-kept.     Lace  pillow-shams. 

3.  Family  of  fifteen  in  three  rooms.  Eleven  boys.  Nine  sleep  in  two 
beds  opened  out  and  placed  side  by  side,  completely  filling  the  room. 
Six  in  school.  The  older  boys  work  in  the  slaughter-house.  No  carpet ; 
tto  table-cloth  ;  no  curtains.     Very  pleasant  people. 

4-  A  family  of  seven.  Of  the  five  children  four  are  deaf-mutes.  The 
teacher  who  called  to  look  after  the  speaking  members  deplored  the 
existence  of  such  a  family  of  defectives.  The  mother  answered  with  com- 
forting assurance  :  "  O,  the  state  will  take  care  of  them." 

5-  The  teacher  in  search  of  Bessie's  mother  to  inquire  why  Bessie,  a 
J[^l  of  thirteen,  did  not  get  her  lessons  in  the  evening,  was  directed  to  the 
fourth  floor,  and  found  herself  in  an  unplastered  attic,  with  a  clothes-line 
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Stretched  across.  A  sick  baby  lying  by  the  wet  clothes.  This  is  a  board- 
ing house.  The  boarders  work  in  the  slaughter-house.  The  table  is  sd 
with  sausage,  beer,  and  black  bread.  Mattresses  are  piled  up  in  the  hal] 
and  spread  out  to  sleep  on  at  night.  The  mother  takes  in  washing,  and 
Bessie  cannot  study  in  the  evening  because  she  must  help  with  the  iron' 
ing.  Bessie  is  studying  technical  grammar,  eight  applications  of  per* 
centage,  and  the  geography  of  Asia.  She  hears  plenty  of  profanity  al 
home  and  gets  no  hint  anywhere  of  a  better  way  of  living. 

6.  A  family  of  nine  living  over  a  saloon  in  three  rooms.  The  mother 
endowed  with  native  energy,  is  a  conscientious  drudge.  The  children 
are  neatly  dressed.  They  are  bathed  three  times  a  week.  The  mothei 
is  devoted  to  them,  but  slams  them  around  and  is  unconsciously  di» 
agreeable. 

7.  A  family  thriftless,  untidy,  picturesque,  and  attractive.  The  closets 
are  full  of  old  clothes  which  the  mother  has  begged  and  put  away  with' 
out  making  over. 

8.  A  family  of  ten  with  a  tragic  history.  The  mother  died  of  injurici 
inflicted  by  the  father,  who  is  cruel  to  the  children  and  treats  them  shame 
fully.  The  oldest,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  cares  for  the  family.  She  is  goin^ 
to  the  dogs. 

9.  A  family  of  seven  in  two  rooms.  Well-to-do,  own  the  building, 
and  let  out  the  rooms  at  a  high  rent.  The  house  is  unsanitary,  fool 
smelling.  The  family,  driving,  energetic,  disagreeable  with  each  other, 
Have  none  of  the  graces. 

10.  A  family  of  eleven  in  two  rooms,  have  an  income  of  seven  dol- 
lars a  week.  They  are  hopelessly  dirty.  The  mother  good-natured  and 
easy-going.     The  children  have  a  pretty  good  time. 

GENERALIZATION 

These  studies  are  given  rather  as  illustrations  than  as  a  basis  for-  gen- 
eralization. The  general  statement  of  their  condition  is  not  new,  but  th< 
extent  of  the  condition  which,  in  the  down-town  part  of  our  large  cities 
is  growing  wider,  makes  its  claim  for  thoro  consideration  imperative.  1^ 
appears  from  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  settlement  worker,  teacher, 
and  officer  that  more  than  half  of  our  down -town  people  live  in  tenement^ 
usually  in  two  rooms.  The  size  of  the  family  is  not  limited  by  the 
accommodations.  They  sleep  anyhow.  Many  of  them  have  no  regular 
meal  time.  Food  is  always  about,  and  the  children  eat  at  any  time.  Thcj 
call  this  "piecing  it."  The  less  thrifty  often  live  well — that  is,  have 
chickens  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  have  very  little  for  the  rest  of  the 
week.  They  do  not  know  how  to  make  soup,  and  have  very  little  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  buying  or  cooking  wholesome  food.  The  one  absorb- 
ing thought  is  how  to  make  a  living,  and  the  aim  in  rearing  children  M 
to  get  them  to  work  so  that  they  can  pay  them  back  for  what  they  haf* 
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done  for  them.  The  father  is  often  without  work,  and  by  careful  investi- 
gation this  is  shown  to  be  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  distress.  To 
be  sick  and  out  of  work  is  their  despair.  So  stem  a  fact  is  the  need  of 
money  that  one,  in  telling  the  story  of  the  death  of  one  of  her  children, 
said  that  if  it  had  been  the  other  one,  whos^  life  had  been  insured,  that 
had  died,  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad. 

With  all  their  poverty  the  mother  is  often  orderly,  and  the  rooms  so 
clean  that  you  could  eat  off  the  floor,  but  in  such  a  case  she  is  often  cross 
and  nags  the  children.  It  is  too  often  the  easy-going,  wretched  house- 
keeper who  is  the  kindly  and  good-natured  mother.  The  poor,  like 
most  people,  are  illogical,  but  are  imitative,  and  follow  the  example  of 
their  betters  in  being  well-dressed,  even  beyond  their  means.  The  visitor 
finds  them  cordial  and  polite,  ready  to  tell  their  story,  and  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  the  house,  tho  their  doing  so  does  not*always  mean  that  they 
will  come.  They  usually  disclaim  any  intimacy  with  or  knowledge  of  the 
other  families  in  the  house,  yet  they  are  really  neighborly  in  spirit  and 
good-hearted.  They  lack  in  tenderness  and  sympathetic  treatment  of 
their  children.  A  mother  who  will  devote  herself  to  a  sick  baby,  sitting 
up  days  and  nights  for  weeks,  has  only  chidings  f(Jr  the  little  three-year- 
old  who  hurts  himself  and  cries  out  with  pain. 

The  children  are  kept  in  school  by  the  law  until  they  are  fourteen,  or 
large  enough  to  be,  and  then  graduated  into  the  factories.  A  few  aim 
higher  and  land  in  the  stores.  They  are  without  any  domestic  or 
economic  education,  and  very  seldom  become  house  servants.  This  would 
be  discouraging  for  those  who  seek  for  their  betterment,  if  they  did  not 
show  an  eagerness  to  acquire  domestic  ideas.  Nothing  has  elicited  a 
greater  interest,  in  the  woman's  club  at  the  settlement,  than  a  course  of 
lessons  in  cooking,  and  the  prize  for  bread-making  awakened  much 
enthusiasm. 

To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached.     With  the  Bethel  Sunday  school 
of  3,000  members,  with  the  manifold  mission  work  of  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  there  is  no  lack  of  church  privilege,  and  it  would  seem  that 
in  general  these  people  are  better  church-goers  than  their  fellow-citizens 
of  the  hill-tops.     But  these  churches  hardly  undertake  to  give  their  peo- 
ple any  weekday  social  life,  and  in  any  proper  social  opportunities  they 
*re  sadly  lacking.     The  factory  girls  go  to  balls,  often  twice  a  week,  but 
^e  Shamrock  Club  of  girls  from  Dublin  street,  after  four  years  of  coming 
to  the  settlement,  declare  that  they  like  their  club  better  than  going  to 
the  ball.     It  is  with  this  social  life  that  the  settlement  has  largely  to  do. 
Morality  and  social  habits  have  been  improved  in  the  last  ten  years.     The 
alleys  have,  been  furnished  with  electric  lights,  which  have  been  a  great 
^clp  to  the  police.     The  untiring  efforts  of  the  deaconess,  the  missionary, 
tlic  friendly  visitor,  the  slum  sister,  and  the  sister  of  charity,  as  well  as  the 
^ttlement  worker  and  free  kindergarten  teacher,  are  slowly  but  surely 
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making  their  impression.  Charity,  courtesy,  and  good-fellowship  hi 
become  contagious.  But  there  is  no  true  home;  the  domestic  lift 
drudgery  and  dreariness,  and  the  industrial  conditions  are  black  and  ( 
couraging. 

The  public  school  stands  in  close  relation  to  these  conditions, 
discipline  shows  itself  in  these  very  districts  to  be  by  far  the  greatesi 
the  ameliorating  forces.  But  its  work,  like  the  rest,  has  failed  to  mak 
visible  impress  upon  the  home  life.  The  old  name  of  the hamanities  ne 
to  be  applied  to  a  new  branch,  that  of  home-making.  The  work  to  be  di 
for  these  people  to  lift  them  out  of  their  despair  is  to  make  the  lif< 
home  a  part  of  public  education.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  w 
is  already  inaugurated,  that  Boston  has  its  sewing  and  cooking  clas 
and  Chicago  its  manual-training  centers,  so  long  as  these  conditions 
tenement  life  outstrip  in  their  growth  all  attempts  at  reform.  We  n 
that  the  London  board  of  education  adapts  the  work  in  school  to 
needs  of  its  various  classes,  without  aiming  at  a  uniform  system ;  t 
Paris,  thru  its  mothers'  unions,  maintains  in  every  district  a  close  rclat 
between  the  home  and  the  school.  But  in  our  country  the  tradition  ( 
set  curriculum  and  uniform  requirements  rests  too  heavily  upon 
school  to  hope  for  a  radical  change,  until  it  has  the  stamp  of  authority 
the  highest  educational  forces.  The  first  step  toward  such  a  chai 
should  be  a  thoro  scientific  investigation  of  the  matter.  This  could 
made  with  comparatively  little  trouble,  since  the  philanthropic  workers 
the  field  could  furnish  abundant  details  of  domestic  conditions.  And 
uniform  testimony  of  these  workers  will  be  that  the  public  school  is  i 
only  channel  thru  which  the  better  way  of  living  can  penetrate  ii 
the  homes  of  those  who  cry,  without  knowing  what  they  cry :  "  Who » 
show  us  the  better  way  ?  " 


DISCUSSION 


[reported  by  J.  M.  greenwood] 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  did  not  agree  with  the  essayist  in  regard  to  the  lowest  slntnffl 
society.  "In  London  150  years  ago,"  he  said,  "the  level  of  all  life,  even  that  of  the! 
people,  was  not  much  higher  than  that  of  the  people  whose  condition  has  been  descnl 
by  Miss  Stickney.  In  looking  back  I  am  reminded  of  a  school  in  St.  Louis  which  I' 
in  charge,  situated  in  a  district  comparable  to  that  described  by  Miss  Stickney* 
watching  the  history  of  the  children  whom  I  knew  in  this  school  in  St.  Louis  twenty- 
years  ago,  I  have  been  specially  gratified  to  see  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  I 
raised  themselves  to  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  their  parents.  These  families,  belo« 
level,  work  themselves  out  and  up.  The  industrial  condition  is  getting  better.  We  1 
to  get  over  the  opposite  belief,  as  taught  by  Carl  Marx  and  Henry  George." 
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Mr.  Fitzpatrick  broached  the  great  question  whether  charity  work,  as  ordinarily  con* 
ducted,  results  in  good  or  evil.  He  said  that  the  officials  of  the  oldest  Massachusetts 
sfaarity  organization,  which  has  been  active  for  125  years,  declare  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
pre  doubt  whether  the  sum  total  of  what  has  been  accomplished  is  good  or  bad.  The 
root  of  the  evil  is  not  reached. 

Work  on  the  line  of  domestic  economy  is  most  helpful  in  an  effort  to  better  condi- 
ions,  thru  the  agency  of  the  schools.  All  observers  agree  that  the  poor  cannot  use 
ijcir  money  properly.  A  very  small  sum  suffices  to  feed  a  family,  if  it  is  properly 
txpended.  In  most  poor  families  the  waste  is  tremendous.  More  is  thrown  out  in  the 
j[trbage  than  is  used.  The  poor  should  be  taught  how  to  expend  their  money.  One 
)nnch  of  work  that  is  bettering  conditions  is  the  tearing  down  of  old  tenements  and  the 
nnstniction  of  new  ones  on  scientific  lines.  The  difficulty  is  experienced  that  the  people 
io  not  want  to  move  into  the  new  ones. 

BiU.  Greenwood  expressed  the  ophiion  that  some  parents  were  unfit  to  rear  chil- 
dren, and  in  cases  of  extreme  neglect  and  drunkenness  the  state  should  intervene  and 
place  such  children  under  wholesome  influences.  The  state  had  the  right  to  protect  itself 
Iroin  crime. 

He  discussed  the  "  gangs  "  in  which  the  boys  of  the  various  neighborhoods  organize 
themselves  for  mutual  protection.  He  pointed  out  as  a  helpful  custom  the  fact  that  the 
boys  and  girb  in  the  ward  schools  of  Kansas  City  know  which  ones  of  their  classmates 
are  in  needy  circumstances  and  form  committees  to  supply  them  with  shoes,  clothes,  and 
even  food  —  not  merely  at  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving,  but  thruout  the  year.  The  only 
way  to  find  deliverance  for  the  poor  is  to  put  them  into  such  a  condition  that  they  can 
woric  oat  their  own  salvation. 

Mr.  Van  Sickle  thought  that  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  society  instances  of  boys 
uul  girls  raising  themselves  to  a  higher  plane  than  the  one  occupied  by  the  parents  are 
tltogether  too  infrequent ;  that  the  process  of  evolution,  depending  as  it  does  so  much 
upon  environment,  might  be  hastened.  Light  is  thrown  upon  the  problem  by  the  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years  of  effort  to  elevate  the  negro  race.  Booker  T.  Washington  has  for  his 
nee  presented  the  true  solution  in  manual  and  industrial  education  along  with  that  which 
is  more  strictly  intellectual.  We  have  come  to  the  same  view  with  regard  to  the  Indian, 
whom,  for  over  one  hundred  years,  we  have  been  trying  to  civilize.  The  people  referred 
to  in  the  paper  need  civilizing.  We  must  accomplish  it  thru  the  children.  Philan- 
thropic effort  has  been  successful  in  this  field  only  in  demonstrating  by  experiment  the 
method  which  must  be  used ;  for  example,  the  kindergarten,  instruction  in  domestic 
economy,  etc.  Some  institution  (perhaps  the  public  school —  no  other  is  now  sufficiently 
P<>werful)  must  make  general  those  kinds  of  training  which  from  time  to  time  are  proved 
laost  effective. 

Dr.  Harris  stated  that  society  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  those  who  can  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  those  who  cannot  do  so.  He  would  not  take  the  child  from  its 
parents,  but  leave  it  in  the  family,  whose  training  is  to  be  reinforced  by  the  school.  On 
^e  side  of  the  school,  the  child  is  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  written  language,  so 
"i*the  may  be  a  learner  all  his  life.     This  is  a  great  step  forward  in  civilization. 

Dr.  Harris  took  vigorous  exception  to  Mr.  Greenwood's  suggestion  that  the  state 
should  take  children  away  from  parents  whose  influence  is  bad.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
•Tench  children  away  from  their  families.  An  orphan  asylum  is  one  of  the  saddest  of 
*^8ht$.  I  would  help  a  child  in  his  family.  Let  him  come  to  the  school  for  instruction, 
hnt  send  him  back  again  to  his  family.  Soup  houses  in  connection  with  public  schools 
*^ht  not  be  a  bad  thiqg.  There  are  people  who  want  nurture  instead  of  training.  We 
•'^d  strengthen  them  by  our  help. 

^y  not  have  experiments  in  cooking  before  the  children  and  then  give  them  the 
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food  that  has  been  cooked  ?  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  meetings  of  the  mothenat 
the  schools  and  in  their  houses,  and  teach  the  mothers  how  to  make  their  money  go  ftithcr 
than  it  does  now. 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  the  value  of  present-day  schools  most  not  be  undensd- 
mated,  even  where  there  is  no  industrial  training.  The  illiterate  man  has  a  hard  row  to 
hoe.  He  who  cannot  think  in  print  is  enormously  inferior  to  him  who  can.  A  man  who 
has  once  learned  to  read  cannot  help  learning  after  that,  in  this  day  of  newspapers  tpdof 
books  that  cost  ten  cents,  which  400  years  ago  cost  $1,000,  and  had  to  be  read  for  the 
people  by  a  clerk  from  a  volume  chained  to  a  desk. 

Mr.  Soldan  saw  the  school  under  such  universal  relations,  and  the  demands  becom* 
ing  so  great  by  the  imposition  of  new  tasks,  that  there  was  real  danger  of  overloading  and 
throwing  on  the  schools  work  that  belongs  to  other  organizations  better  equipped.  Is 
life  the  social  line  of  cleavage  ran  horizontal  everywhere,  notwithstanding  an  apparent 
vertical  movement  in  some  abnormal  localities.  The  schools  should  not  attempt  to  do 
all  things. 

£lmer  £.  Brown  discussed  the  two  kinds  of  education  known  in  the  Middle 
Ages  —  the  liberalizing  studies  which  were  for  the  upper  classes  only,  and  the  industrial 
education  given  in  the  trade  guilds. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  American  schools  that  they  afford  to  the  very  poorest  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  that  liberalizing  education  which  was  once  solely  for  the  rich.  But  we  oogbt 
not  to  be  bound  by  old  conditions.  We  are  recognizing  the  fact  that  all  the  interests  of 
man  are  closely  related.  We  are  not  willing  that  a  school  should  minister  to  only  one 
part  of  man^s  interests.  The  artificial  stratum  which  separates  the  school  from  the 
home  should  be  destroyed.  The  school  of  today  has  something  to  say  for  the  side  of  a 
man's  interest  which  has  to  do  with  his  industrial  life  and  his  home-making.  In  liber- 
alizing education  we  should  liberalize  the  practical  side.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that, 
if  in  the  schools  in  the  working  districts  the  whole  afternoon  were  devoted  to  instructiDf 
the  children  in  practical  things,  the  child's  real  education,  his  rounding -out  on  every  side 
would  be  more  genuine  and  more  successful. 

J.  H.  HoosE  said  that  the  sure  and  cruel  laws  of  nature  have  been  cited  to  wor 
corrections  to  certain  evils  introduced  into  society  by  the  habits  of  mankind.  Grant  thi 
but  is  it  enough  to  depend  upon  these  laws  to  raise  humanity  to  the  upper  levels  of  wel 
being  ?  Shall  society  rest  from  its  labors,  trusting  to  the  ultimate  power  of  nature  < 
emancipate  mankind  fom  the  evils  found  therein  ?  The  fact  is  that  man's  direct  effof 
must  supplement  nature's  laws. 

The  paper  and  the  discussions  have  emphasized  ideas  which  investigations  hai 
suggested  heretofore.  Let  them  be  called  foolish  ideas.  Compare  the  problem  of  tt 
down-town  children  with  those  of  temperance  and  economics.  Students  of  the  tempe 
ance  question,  seeking  remedies  which  touch  the  source  of  the  evils,  have  arrived  at  tl 
idea  of  prohibition.  Students  of  economic  conditions  have  run  upon  the  idea  of  ove 
population  and  its  effects  upon  economic  well-being.  This  idea  is  known  as  Malthosiai 
ism.  The  point  is  obvious  at  once.  Let  the  state  create  what  might  be  called 
*'  Bureau  of  Affinities  and  Heredities,"  and  charge  it  with  the  duty  of  supervising  tb 
problem  of  the  down-town  children.  Study  this  matter  scientifically,  or  else  drop 
entirely. 

A  new  value  of  the  individual  man  entered  into  state  and  society  with  the  idea  * 
suffrage.  In  early  and  mediaeval  times  the  few  only  touched  the  notion  of  state.  '  Edoci 
tion  and  well-being  were  the  prerogatives  of  the  few,  the  ruling  classes.  The  mass« 
seemed  to  have  no  rights  or  inherent  needs  ;  they  simply  lived  as  best  they  could.  B' 
when  the  man  became  a  voter,  his  importance  to  the  body  politic  was  magnified.  Ednc 
tional   advantages  were  extended  to  him   and  to  his  children.     Philanthropy  took  < 
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extended  scope.  Education  and  benevolence  now  are  interested  in  the  homes  of  the 
dowD-town  children.  The  welfare  of  these  children  is  a  problem,  not  only  of  education, 
bat  more  emphatically  of  economics  —  in  the  larger  sense,  it  is  a  question  of  sociology. 

Miss  Dutton  asked  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  reach  this  problem  from  the  upper 
side  by  changing  the  general  course  of  study  to  meet  special  conditions.  The  thought 
vu  to  teach  the  pupils  the  art  of  Hying,  taking  care  of  the  home,  and  performing  its 
daties.    The  case  of  a  young  woman  was  cited  bearing  directly  on  this  point. 

George  P.  Brown  said  that  education  must  connect  itself  with  all  classes  by  bring- 
ing them  into  closer  relation,  so  that  many  interests  would  be  common.  Home  life  and 
sdiool  life  are  mutually  dependent.  The  theoretical  and  practical  school  should  be 
combined  in  the  education  of  the  child. 

Miss  Stickney,  in  closing,  declared  that  it  is  possible  for  the  public  school  to  do  a 
work  for  the  amelioration  of  society  which  no  other  agency,  nor  all  other  agencies  put 
together,  can  do.  The  home  life,  she  said,  is  the  point  where  the  work  can  be  done. 
The  free  kindergarten  was  commended  as  particularly  helpful.  She  inveighed  against  a 
set  corriculnm  and  said  that  the  course  of  study  should  be  fitted  for  the  need  of  the  indi- 
vidoals.  Mothers*  meetings,  greater  intimacy  between  teacher  and  pupils,  and  instruc- 
tion in  domestic  economy,  were  mentioned  as  possibilitiss  for  betterment  of  social 
conditions. 
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BY  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  UNITED  STATES   COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

Many  years  ago  I  set  myself  to  the  work  of  studying  the  methods  of 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  having  noticed  the  superiority  of 
their  graduates  over  those  without  professional  education,  both  in  furnish- 
ing skilled  teachers  and  in  inspiring  them  with  a  professional  zeal  that 
causes  them  to  improve  for  many  years  after  entering  the  work  of  teach- 
ing I  have  tried  to  set  down  in  this  paper  the  grounds  for  commending 
the  normal  school,  as  it  exists  for  its  chosen  work  of  preparing  teachers  for 
the  elementary  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  urging  the  need  of  training 
schools  with  different  methods  of  preparation  for  the  kindergarten  below, 
and  for  the  secondary  school,  the  college,  and  the  postgraduate  school, 
^ve  the  elementary  school. 

In  our  time  a  new  epoch  is  beginning  in  the  study  of  educational 
Jnethods.  There  is  a  widespread  movement  known  as  "  child  study," 
*Mch  devotes  itself  to  learning  the  natural  history  of  infancy,  childhood, 
and  youth.  It  will  discover  the  laws  of  development.  It  will  learn  how 
to  take  the  child  out  of  a  lower  form  of  intellectual  activity  into  a  higher 
'onn;  how  to  prevent  that  mischievous  arrest  of  development  which  is 
produced  at  present  by  too  much  thoroness  in  mechanical  methods.  It 
^11  know  the  pathology  of  education  as  it  has  never  been  known  before. 

Besides  "child  study"  there  is  progress  in  the  invention  of  devices  of 
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instruction.  These  relate  to  the  discovery  of  ways  and  means  whereb] 
the  child  is  made  more  self -active  in  the  process  of  learning,  and  not  s( 
dependent  on  the  teacher's  powers  of  illustration. 

In  this  direction  an  entire  new  field,  that  of  Froebel's  kindergartCD 
has  been  occupied  and  brought  under  inspection.  The  educative  effec 
of  the  child's  first  playthings  has  been  to  some  extent  measured.  Th 
lullaby  of  the  nurse,  the  first  sight  of  the  moon  and  stars,  the  meaning  o 
imitation,  the  relation  of  what  is  symbolic  to  what  is  conventional ;  ho^ 
the  child  becomes  original  and  outgrows  the  merely  imitative  stage  o 
mind ;  how  to  preserve  his  interest  from  step  to  step  in  a  graded  systeo 
of  instruction  —  these  are  kindergarten  problems  that  furnish  mud 
that  is  of  consequence  for  the  study  of  method  in  normal  schools.  Bu 
the  most  important  advances  in  the  study  of  educational  methods,  thosi 
which  warrant  us  in  speaking  of  a  new  era  in  the  training  of  teachers ai 
being  on  its  advent,  have  resulted  from  the  movement  of  colleges  an( 
universities  to  establish  professorships  in  education.  The  universit) 
professor,  taking  up  the  work  of  preparation  of  teachers,  has  beer 
obliged  to  plan  for  himself  a  different  line  of  work  from  that  of  th< 
state  normal  schools  and  the  city  training  schools.  He  has  to  deal  witt 
students  advanced  beyond  elementary  and  secondary  studies  into  those  oi 
the  higher  education,  and  he  must  plan  a  suitable  curriculum  for  a  clas 
of  students  not  easily  interested  in  the  traditional  normal-school  course 
This  difference  has  gradually  become  apparent  to  both  classes  of  teachers 
It  has  become  evident  that  this  method  of  instruction,  and  the  organiza 
tion  of  the  work  of  training  teachers,  should  vary  according  to  the  grad( 
of  education.  There  is  one  method  for  higher  education  and  another  foi 
elementary.  Within  each  of  these  there  should  be  a  further  discrimina 
tion  of  method,  so  that  five  stages  of  method  should  be  noted. 

First,  that  of  the  kindergarten,  which  is  adapted  to  what  I  call  th( 
symbolic  stage  of  the  mind,  needs  a  method  more  like  that  used  by  th( 
mother  of  a  family  than  that  of  the  traditional  primary  school.  In  th* 
symbolic  stage  of  intellect  the  child  lets  one  thing  stand  for  another  thing 
and  does  not  think  fully  in  the  logical  terms  of  universal,  particular,  an* 
singular.  He  does  not  understand  things  in  their  process  of  derivatioi 
His  intellect  is  an  activity  of  noting  resemblances  and  symbolizing  oi 
thing  by  another;  and  his  will-power  is  chiefly  a  process  of  imitation- 
an  attempt  to  body  forth  by  his  own  effort  some  event  that  he  sees  intl 
world ;  for  imitation  is  the  symbolism  of  action,  while  pure  symbolism 
the  imitative" process  of  the  intellect.  Both  are  crude  preliminary  stag 
in  the  entire  process  of  mastering  the  world  by  learning  all  the  neccssa 
steps  to  the  true  actuality. 

Now,  since  play  unites  these  two  child  activities,  symbolism  and  xaA^ 
tion,  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of  first  education  with  the  child,  5 
from  two  to  six  years,  must  have  reference  to  the  play  activity,  and  * 
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first  school  which  the  child  may  enter  should  be  a  school  having  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  method  of  the  primary  school  and  the  grammar  school,  the  two 
divisions  of  the  elementary  school  proper,  is  founded  on  the  habit  of 
mind  that  follows  the  symbolic.  For  after  the  symbolic  stage  of  mind 
comes  the  conventional  stage  wherein  the  child  struggles  for  the  mastery 
of  the  signs  adopted  by  civilization  for  the  purposes  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving the  lessons  of  experience.  These  signs  are,  for  example,  the  writ- 
ten and  the  printed  alphabets,  the  notations  of  arithmetic,  the  technical 
terms  used  in  geography,  grammar,  and  history,  and  such  other  technical 
vocabularies  as  enter  the  elements  of  natural  science  and  sociology.  The 
child  has  also  a  practical  technique  to  learn  in  the  elements  of  drawing, 
penmanship,  and  the  limited  fields  of  experiment  that  must  go  with  the 
mastery  of  the  word-and-idea  technique. 

We  can  see  at  a  glance  how  different  the  method  of  instruction  in  the 
elementary  school  must  be  from  that  of  the  kindegarten.  In  the  latter, 
precision  is  not  attempted  in  the  technical  sense,  for  that  would  involve 
an  abuse  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  will,  at  the  tender  age  from  three  to 
six  years.  Its  work  of  imitation  is  a  loose  sort  of  production  which  omits 
the  greater  part  of  the  process  for  the  reality  of  that  which  is  imitated. 
For  instance,  the  child  mimics  the  farmer  sowing  the  seed  or  mowing  the 
grass,  but  does  not  use  seed,  or  a  scythe  that  will  cut  anything.  In  fact 
(if we  notice  carefully),  he  does  not  imitate  closely  even  the  motions  of 
the  hand  or  arm.  In  the  symbolic  or  imitative  stage  one  thing  stands 
for  another,  and  one  act  for  another,  when  there  is  only  a  superficial 
resemblance.  Hence  the  child  arrives  at  only  crude  unities  of  thought 
and  action  in  the  ^kindergarten.  He  is  trained  to  look  for  unities  rather 
than  to  find  them.  But  imitation  and  symbolism  strengthen  mightily  his 
power  of  attention  and  his  development  of  bodily  skill,  while  they  give 
him  the  ability  to  understand  the  feelings  and  motives  of  the  human 
^ings  around  him.  But  in  the  elementary  school  the  child  is  not  taught 
to  seek  resemblances  so  much  as  to  analyze  and  define  accurately.  He 
niust  now  individualize  facts  and  events  rather  than  gather  them  into 
loose  aggregates  by  means  of  symbols. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  method  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools 
Daust  then  be  accuracy  of  definition.  The  word  must  be  made  to  recall 
the  child's  experience.  He  must  be  made  to  verify  for  himself  by  experi- 
ment all  that  can  be  reproduced  by  him  without  costing  too  much  time. 
For  there  are  many  things  in  the  infinite  concourse  of  particulars  that  do 
^ot  pay  to  verify  by  experiment.  The  good  normal  school  shows  the 
elementary  teacher  how  to  select  the  typical  facts  in  each  department  for 
"lustration,  and  where  to  require  much  or  little  practical  experiment  in  the 
'^^y  of  verification.  But  everywhere  the  child's  experience  must  be  drawn 
^Pon  for  illustration. 
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In  order  to  fit  the  teacher  to  perform  this  work,  the  normal  schools  of 
this  country,  since  the  first  one  was  opened  at  Lexington  under  Cyras 
Peirce,  have  followed  substantially  the  same  tradition  and  made  the  chief 
part  of  their  course  of  study  a  review  of  elementary  branches — reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  grammar. 

It  has  often  been  said,  with  the  air  of  an  apology,  that  this  review 
would  be  unnecessary  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  pupils  of  advanced  grade, 
implying  by  this  that,  if  the  secondary  course  of  an  ordinary' high  school 
had  been  completed,  this  review  work  in  the  elementary  branches  would 
be  undertaken  instead. 

But  this  is  not  borne  out  by  experience.     The  teacher  who  is  to  tead 
these  elementary  branches  after  graduation  finds  no  work  of  preparation 
in  the  normal  school  half  so  valuable  as  this  review  of  those  branches  in 
the  light  of  more  advanced  studies.     No  work  that  is  done  in  the  second- 
ary school —  that   is   to   say,  the   high   school   or   the   academy — is  an 
equivalent  for  the  normal-school  work  done  on  the  same  studies.    What 
is  learned  for  the  first  time  in  the  elementary  or  the  secondary  school  is 
learned  as  a  step  to  what  lies  beyond.     Thus  arithmetic  is  a  step  toward 
algebra,  and   geography   a   step   toward   the   organic   sciences,  such  as 
biology,  geology,  and  ethnology.     When  the  pupil  has  climbed  to  the 
studies  beyond,  he  drops  the  elementary  steps  out  of  sight.     Of  course  it 
follows  that,  in  the  high  school  or  in  the  college,  those  lower  branches 
are  not  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  higher  branches — arithmetic  is  not 
studied  anew  in  the  light  of  algebra  and  geometry ;  descriptive  geography 
is  not  reviewed  in  the  light  of  physical  geography,  botany,  zoology,  and 
geology ;  English  grammar  is  not  reviewed  in  the  light  of  studies  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  or  in  philosophy  and  logic ;  nor  the  history  of  the  United 
States  seen  in  its  relations  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continental 
nations  of  Europe. 

But  the  teacher  needs  precisely  this  re-examination  of  all  his  elemcH' 
tary  branches  in  their  relations  to  the  higher  studies  that  furnish  them  thci*" 
rules  and  laws. 

It  has  happened  that  the  American  normal  school  has  taken  up  juS^ 
this  work  of  review  from  the  beginning,  and  has  performed  it  well  during 
the  entire  sixty  years  of  its  existence. 

It  has  induced  in  the  young  men  and  women  preparing  for  the  worl* 
of  teaching  a  habit  of  looking  at  the  lower  branches  in  the  light  of  tt*^ 
higher  branches  from  which  they  derive  their  principles.  This  we 
call  the  method  of  construction ;  it  takes  up  a  branch  of  study  and  vi< 
it  constructively — for  to  study  arithmetic  in  the  light  of  algebra  am^ 
geometry  is  to  study  it  constructively.  Its  rules  are  derived  from  algebras  ^ 
formulae  and  are  to  be  demonstrated  by  algebraic  processes.  So  tk*-^ 
details  of  geography  have  their  explanation  in  the  formative 
that  shape   the    land  and  water,  all   of   which  are  treated  in   physi< 
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geography,  and  in  the  sciences  of  which  it  is  a  compendium.  The  higher 
the  standard  of  preparation  in  the  pupils  who  enter  the  normal  school, 
the  more  profitable  is  this  work  of  reviewing  the  lower  branches  in  the 
light  of  the  higher,  and  thus  studying  them  constructively. 

A  good  teacher  in  any  grade  of  work  requires  the  reflective  habit  fully 
formed.  The  subject,  when  first  learned,  cannot  be  seen  as  derivative 
from  still  higher  branches.  Hence  the  average  graduate  of  the  high 
school  who  has  not  reviewed  the  elementary  branches  in  the  light  of  the 
high-school  course  of  study  cannot  teach  them  so  well  as  the  normal 
graduate  who  has  applied  the  secondary  course  of  study  to  the  elementary 
coarse  in  a  constructive  manner. 

The  first  learning  of  a  subject  is,  and  must  be,  largely  a  work  of  the 
memory.  For  how  can  the  pupil  know  the  derivation  of  an  object  until 
he  has  first  formed  some  acquaintance  with  its  present  state  of  existence  ? 
But  the  real  knowing  begins  beyond  the  process  of  memorizing ;  it 
begins  with  reflection  upon  the  data  given,  and  with  the  discovery  of 
interrelations  and  the  process  of  derivation  from  higher  sources. 

The  fact  that  the  standard  of  admission  by  age  into  the  normal 
school  is  higher  by  two  years,  three  years,  or  even  four  years,  makes  \ 
great  difference  in  the  work  of  studying  branches  constructively.  Noth- 
ing is  more  important  than  age  in  the  preparation  for  a  reflective  habit  of 
mind. 

Hence  the  normal  school  finds  it  possible  to  conduct  all  of  its  lessons 
with  special  attention  to  method.  While  the  pupil  of  an  elementary 
school  learns  a  lesson  in  arithmetic,  geography,  or  grammar  only  with 
the  object  in  view  of  clearly  understanding.it,  the  normal-school  pupil  is 
^ways  to  think  of  the  method  of  explaining  this  and  making  it  clear  to 
^s  and  girls. 

He  not  only  masters  the  branch  of  study  as  presented  in  the  text- 
book or  by  the  professor,  but  he  studies  critically  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion of  book  and  teacher,  and  thus  acquires  a  critical  point  of  view. 

The  class  work  and  recitations  of  the  normal  school,  therefore,  take  the 
student  by  surprise  at  first.  He  supposed  himself  to  understand  already 
the  simple  branches — geography,  grammar,  arithmetic — but  he  discovers 
^ow  that  there  were  a  thousand  phases  of  each  lesson  which  he  had  not 
Wore  noticed.  He  sees  the  importance  of  a  full  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
'^hich  the  class  exercise  will  give  him  to  correct  wrong  views  and  bad 
Diethods  of  preparing  the  lesson. 

He  therefore  studies  his  second  lesson  with  many  side-questions  in 
^^^.  He  improves  from  day  to  day,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  he  has 
formed  a  new  ideal  of  the  best  method  of  study.  He  has  passed  from 
^he  method  of  foUqwing  the  lead  of  the  text-book  and  committing  it  to 
memory  to  the  better  method   of    critical  investigation.     Formerly  he 
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would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  pupil  who  repeated  verbatim  the  words 
of  the  book,  and  would  have  done  little  to  probe  the  understanding. 
Now  he  would  go  directly  behind  the  words  of  the  book  into  the  pupil's 
understanding  and  teach  him  how  to  think  —  how  to  investigate  for  him- 
self. For  the  teacher  has  acquired  in  the  normal  school  the  habit  of 
comparing  one  statement  with  another  and  with  the  results  of  his  actoal 
experience.  He  penetrates  the  plan  of  construction  of  the  book  itself. 
This  makes  him  a  shining  light  for  his  pupils. 

We  must  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  other  fine  qualities,  any 
acquaintance  with  educational  devices  or  what  are  called  "  fads "  or 
fashions,  will  make  up  for  a  defect  in  this  knowledge  of  the  constructive 
method.     The  solid  foundation  of  successful  work  would  be  lacking. 

This  view,  if  correct,  will  explain  to  us  the  improvement  that  has 
come  to  our  elementary  schools  from  the  multiplication  of  public  normal 
schools  supported  by  the  state  or  the  municipality,  or  founded  on  their 
model  by  private  enterprise. 

The  records  show  that  in  the  past  seventeen  years  the  enrollment  in 
normal  schools  supported  by  states  or  cities  has  increased  from  about 
10,000  pupils  to  something  over  43,000.  The  attendance  on  normal 
schools  founded  and  supported  by  private  enterprise  has  increased  from 
about  2,000  to  24,000,  tho  the  increase  has  been  very  slow  in  the  past 
three  years.  I  have  obtained  the  earlier  terms  of  this  ratio  by  revising 
the  data  furnished  in  the  reports  of  1880.  Up  to  1890  the  statistics  of 
normal  schools  did  not  carefully  separate  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  from  those  in  the  regular  course  of  study.  I  have, 
therefore,  revised  the  earlier. data,  which  show  25,736  students  in  public 
and  private  normal  schools  in  1880,  and  reduced  that  number  by  a  little 
more  than  one-half.  Thus  revised,  the  figures  stand  12,000  in  1880  and 
671380  in  1897.  In  1880  there  were  240  normal  students  in  each  million 
of  inhabitants;  in  1897  there  were  936  in  each  million. 

The  normal  school,  it  may  be  said,  in  view  of  the  explanation  I  have 
just  now  given  of  its  instruction,  has  the  general  effect  of  making  its 
pupils  observant  of  methods. 

The  ordinary  person  sees  results,  but  does  not  take  note  of  the 
methods  by  which  they  are  produced.  Hence  the  teacher  who  has  never 
received  instructions  in  a  normal  school  may  happen  to  be  a  good 
teacher,  but  it  is  quite  unusual  for  him  to  understand  how  he  secures  his 
own  results  ;  and  he  is  not  often  able  to  profit  by  seeing  the  work  of 
other  good  teachers.  For  he  cannot  readily  see  what  method  they  use, 
not  having  acquired  the  habit  of  looking  at  methods.  On  the  other  hanA 
the  normal-school  graduate  can  seldom  visit  a  successful  school  without 
carrying  away  some  new  idea,  or  at  least  some  new  device  of  method. 
Hence  normal-school  graduates  continue  to  grow  in  professional  skill  fo^ 
ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years,  while  it  is  said  truly  that  the  teachers 
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DOt  from  normal  schools  usually  reach  their  maximum  skill  in  from  three 
to  five  years.  After  that  period  degeneration  is  apt  to  set  in  because  of 
the  fixation  of  method  in  ruts  —  a  mechanical  habit  grows  on  the  teacher 
who  does  not  readily  see  how  his  mannerisms  look  to  other  people.  He 
becomes  a  pedagog  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  a  living  carica- 
ture of  his  profession. 

It  would  be  supposed  that  what  we  have  called  the  constructive 
method  is  a  final  one  and  good  for  all  grades  of  pupils  above  the  rank  of 
elementary.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  the  method  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  and  that  of  secondary  ;  and  a  further  difference 
>etween  the  latter  and  higher  instruction.^ 

The  elementary  course  of  study  is  adapted  to  the  eight  years  of  school 
ife  extending  from  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  age.  The 
xjurse  of  study  deals  largely  with  what  have  been  called  "  formal  studies," 
lamely  with  those  relating  to  arts,  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  numerical 
:alculation,  and  hence,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  acquirement  of  the 
ise  of  technical  words  as  tools  of  thought.  Altho  the  distinction  between 
iormal  studies  and  studies  with  a  content  is  a  superficial  one,  because  all 
itudies  have  a  content,  and  the  higher  studies  relate  more  to  a  content 
:hat  is  made  up  of  forms — for  example,  higher  geology  relates  to  the 
laws  of  succession  of  the  rock  strata  and  to  the  laws  of  action  of  cosmic 
forces,  and  these  laws  are  forms  that  govern  the  geologic  facts  of  obser- 
vation ;  or,  for  another  example,  in  biology,  science  pays  most  attention 
to  the  mode  of  behavior  of  plants  and  animals,  and  behavior  concerns  the 
form  of  action,  and  this  form  of  action  determines  the  particulars  of  all 
life— the  zoologist  would  be  unwise  who  should  neglect  the  study  of  the 
modes  of  expression  and  communication  of  bees  and  ants,  or  of  monkeys 
and  CTows,  on  the  ground  that  language  is  a  formal  affair. 

Yet  we  must  admit  that  the  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
has  mastered  the  technique  of  knowledge  in  the  elementary  school,  has 
not  yet  acquired  much  knowledge  of  human  nature,  nor  of  the  world  of 
facts  and  forces  about  him.  He  can  grasp  isolated  details,  but  cannot 
DJake  large  combinations,  nor  perceive  whole  processes  when  they  are 
complex. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  characteristic  of  elementary  instruction, 

• 

•n  comparison  with  secondary  or  higher,  that  it  must  take  the  world  of 
human  learning  in  fragments,  and  that,  after  all  has  been  done  to  arouse 
thought  and  reflection,  the  memory  will  have  more  to  do  than  the  think- 
^%  power.  The  child  cannot  separate  so  well  the  personal  equation 
"Om  the  results  of  his  observation,  nor  can  he  help  his  warped  views  or 
his  narrow  prejudices.  He  is  full  of  superstitions,  and  cannot  discrimi- 
nate readily  between  what  he  actually  sees  and  what  he  believes  that  he 
^  because  he  expected  to  see  it. 

From  these   reasons   it   is   obvious   that   elementary  instruction   is, 
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perforce,  obliged  to  deal  more  with  facts  than  with  broad,  general  prin- 
ciples ;  that  it  must  return  oftener  to  the  immediate  object  and  dwell  loM 
on  the  process  of  its  construction  by  producing  forces.  The  training 
of  the  teacher  in  the  habit  of  tracing  a  lower  order  of  facts  constructively 
into  the  higher  order  from  which  it  has  been  derived  makes  him  alive  to 
the  shortcomings  of  the  mind  of  the  child  and  more  skillful  in  finding 
the  facts  that  will  serve  as  types  of  the  process.  If  one  is  to  describe  in  a 
word  the  success  of  the  elementary  teacher,  he  will  say  that  he  is  success- 
ful in  bringing  typical  facts  before  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  in  stimu- 
lating the  pupil  to  analyze  them  and  find  the  law  or  principle  embodied 
in  them. 

Every  fact  is  a  synthesis  or  combination.  For  every  fact  takes 
together  a  series  of  things  and  events,  and  also  excludes  other  series  of 
things  and  events.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  the  fact  of  the  fall  of  the 
apple  and  the  observation  of  the  law  of  gravity  by  Isaac  Newton.  The 
fall  of  the  apple  was  at  first  a  fact  of  very  small  compass  —  so  small,  indeed, 
that  a  swine  could  comprehend  it  and  hasten  to  appease  his  appetite 
by  eating  the  apple !  But  the  fact  of  the  movement  of  the  moon  in 
its  orbit  was  another  fact  that  had  no  apparent  relation  to  the  fall  of 
the  apple  until  Newton  happened  to  notice  it,  just  then  looking  to  see 
whence  the  apple  fell  and  observing  the  moon  thru  the  branches  of  the 
tree.  But  to  Newton  thenceforward  both  facts  became  one  in  the  law  of 
gravity. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  minds  differ  by  the  size  of  the  facts  which  thej 
are  able  to  think.  The  child's  mind  is  comparatively  feeble  and  makes 
small  combinations ;  the  youth  in  the  high  school  has  gained  in  power 
of  thought,  and  his  facts  are  much  larger  and  contain  more  heterogeneoos 
elements  —  such  as  moons  and  apples,  stars  and  mountains,  land  and  sea 
and  air,  all  tied  together  by  gravitation.  ' 

Again,  in  this  reference,  the  young  man  or  young  woman  graduating 
from  college  has  learned  to  think  still  more  complex  facts,  and  from  three 
or  four  observations  on  a  comet  to  map  out  its  path  in  the  sky,  or  from 
the  form  of  a  word  and  its  meaning  tell  the  grade  of  culture  of  the 
people  that  use  it. 

The  postgraduate  student  who  is  concentrating  all  his  studies  on  a 
narrow  field  comes  in  time  to  know  it  exhaustively  thru  his  own  observa- 
tions, and  to  Cuvier  a  single  bone  of  some  extinct  animal  enables  hiffl  to 
draw  the  entire  skeleton,  or  to  Agassiz  a  scale  reveals  the  whole  fish,  or  to 
Lyell  a  pebble  tells  the  history  of  its  formation  under  the  glaciers. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  teacher  must  be  all  the  time  carefully 
observant  of  the  power  of  synthesis  in  the  pupil's  mind  ;  that  is  to  say,  oi 
the  caliber  of  the  facts  which  he  can  think,  and  if  he  would  be  helpful  t<> 
that  pupil,  he  must  know  how  best  to  strengthen  his  power  of  synthesis. 

Secondary  education  deals  with  a  second  order  of  facts  as  readily  «s 
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ementary  education  deals  with  the  first  order.  The  second  order  of 
cts  consists  of  a  group  of  things  and  events  systematically  arranged  so 
at  each  fact  or  event  throws  light  on  all  the  rest,  and  all  the  rest  in 
m  explain  it.  Such  a  group  is  a  science.  The  secondary  pupil  has 
r  the  predominating  activity  of  his  mind  the  connecting  of  facts  and 
ents  into  such  scientific  wholes,  following  the  tradition  left  by  investi- 
itors  whose  united  labors  have  made  these  sciences  and  left  them  to  the 
ce. 

To  the  elementary  pupil  a  typical  fact  is  the  chief  mental  object.  But 
the  secondary  student  the  object  is  a  fact  of  the  second  order,  namely, 
science  in  which  a  whole  field  of  facts  and  events  has  run  together 
to  a  higher  fact.  He  is  to  learn  how  to  see  scientific  relations  every- 
bere. 

Secondary  instruction,  properly  so  called,  lays  stress  on  this  scientific 
lity,  which  swallows  up  the  many  facts  of  its  province  much  in  the  same 
ly  that  the  sea  swallows  up  its  waves. 

Secondary  teachers  need  deeper  studies  such  as  can  be  found  alone  in 
e  college  or  university.  Because  they  deal  with  a  tendency  in  their 
ipils  to  combine  all  primary  facts  into  secondary  facts  or  systems,  they 
ive  to  govern  the  spirit  of  their  teachings  by  a  still  higher  principle,  and 
is  is  the  unity  of  the  sciences.  We  see  that,  as  any  given  science  is  a 
cond  order  of  fact,  so  the  unity  of  the  sciences  is  itself  a  third  order 
:fact. 

It  is  the  comparative  method  that  dominates  higher  education,  such  as 
given  by  the  college  or  university  in  its  academic  course,  which  leads  to 
le  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  For  each  branch  of  learning  is  studied  in 
le  light  of  all  the  others  in  a  genuine  college  course  ;  its  method  is  the 
Jmparative  method. 

Recapitulating  for  the  sake  of  clearness  :  (i)  The  infancy  period  of 
lucaiion  in  the  kindergarten  requires  a  method  of  instruction  adapted 
>  the  symbolic  and  imitative  stage  of  the  mind.  (2)  The  elementary 
-hool  demands  the  method  that  can  seize  and  analyze  typical  facts,  these 
lets  being  of  the  first  order,  that  is  to  say,  facts  that  are  not  yet  treated 
s  organized  into  groups  by  science,  but  are  capable  of  such  treatment. 
3)  Secondary  education  requires  the  method  which  deals  with  the  large 
^  that  include  entire  groups  of  facts  systematically  arranged,  while 
'igher  education  deals  with  a  still  larger  fact,  namely  the  several  sciences 
inified  into  a  single  group  by  the  comparative  method,  so  that  each 
^ience  helps  explain  all,  and  all  each. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  method  of  higher  education  deals  from  first  to 
^  with  a  view  of  the  world,  a  theory  of  the  unity  of  nature  and  its 
purpose.  It  is  the  ultimate  fact  of  the  universe,  what  the  poet  Tennyson 
(^Isthe 

Far-off  divine  event  towards  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 
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See  every  fact  in  its  group,  this  is  the  scientific  view.  See,  every  group 
of  facts  in  the  light  of  every  other  group,  and  you  see  the  trend  and  pur- 
pose of  the  whole,  and  you  possess  a  world-view. 

It  is  true  that  a  world-view  is  one  of  the  first  things  given  to  the 
child  by  the  family.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  religion  and  on  simple 
authority.  But  higher  education  has  for  its  chief  object  the  intellectnil 
vision  of  the  unity  that  makes  the  world  an  image  of  the  divine  Reason. 
That  which  was  blind  faith  is  to  become  intellectual  and  moral  insight, 
as  the  result  of  the  first  part  of  higher  education.  But  there  is  a  second 
part  of  the  higher  education ;  it  includes  what  is  now  called  postgradu- 
ate work  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  This  second  part  of  higher  education 
is  specialized  work,  with  a  view  to  form  experts.  It  requires  the  student 
to  perform  experiments  in  the  laboratory  and  to  undertake  researches  in 
the  library,  and  it  accompanies  these  with  round-table  discussions  called 
"  seminaries."  In  the  postgraduate  work  the  student  selects  a  province 
so  narrow  that  he  may  explore  it  thoroly  and  add  by  original  research 
some  new  piece  of  knowledge  to  the  stock  of  human  learning  already 
extant.  The  number  of  advanced  students  taking  this  course  for  three 
years  in  laboratory  or  seminary  work  has  increased  in  twenty-five  yean 
from  200  to  5,000,  or  twenty-five  times  what  it  was  in  1872.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  university  proper,  as  contrasted  with  the  academic  or  philosophic 
course  of  study  lasting  four  years  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  The  method  of  instruction  in  this  department  of  postgraduate 
work  is  that  of  free  investigation,  aided  by  the  example  of  professors 
gifted  in  the  art  of  original  discovery.  To  mention  examples,  that  of 
Agassiz  will  occur  to  everyone  as  an  eminent  teacher  of  the  highest 
method  of  natural  science ;  Joseph  Henry  in  physics ;  Chauvenet  in 
mathematics ;  Lotze  in  philosophy,  and  Wundt  in  experimental  psy- 
chology; Woolsey  in  constitutional  law;  Stanley  Hall  in  child  study; 
Faraday  in  chemistry,  and  Huxley  in  biology.  The  list  is  too  long  to  be 
printed  here.  But  one  will  be  able  by  these  few  names  to  recognize  the 
method  of  the  teachers  of  the  specialists. 

Beside,  but  apart  from  this  class,  stand  the  teachers  of  the  college 
undergraduates,  and  the  teacher  of  the  teachers  here  is  the  professor  who 
elevates  into  consciousness  the  method  of  giving  young  men  and  young 
women  an  insight  into  the  world-view.  Such  men  as  the  late  ThoniiS 
Hill  Green,  of  Oxford,  and  John  Caird,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow; 
Cousin, of  France, and  Schelling  and  Hegel, of  Germany;  Mark  Hopkins, 
of  Williams  College,  and  Professor  Minor,  of  the  University  of  Virginia; 
Hickok,  of  Amherst  College,  and  McCosh,  of  Princeton — these  and 
others  of  the  same  type  have  shown  power  to  train  up  teachers  who  art 
skilled  in  the  method  of  higher  education  for  culture  —  the  undergradu- 
ate course,  whose  object  is  to  see  intellectually  the  unity  of  knowledge  it 
philosophy  and  comparative  science.     Among  the  eminent  teachers  oi 
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teachers  in  secondary  education  one  thinks  of  Sturm,  who  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  created  the  type  of  the  academy  as  a  fitting  school  for  the 
college  or  university.  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  of  Phillips  Academy,  Anddver, 
is  a  good  example  of  the  teacher  powerful  in  training  secondary  teachers, 
for  he  impressed  his  method  very  strongly  on  his  pupils.  Cyrus  Peirce, 
of  the  first  normal  school  in  the  United  States,  was  emphatically  the  type 
of  the  instructor  of  teachers  in  elementary  methods. 

This  survey  of  the  five  steps  or  stages  in  education  and  their  differ- 
ences of  method  brings  us  to  the  further  consideration  of  the  new  era  that 
is  DOW  opening  for  normal  schools ;  for  it  is  evident  that  no  longer  can 
the  teaching  of  teachers  be  limited  to  one  method,  that  of  the  elementary 
school.  It  must  rather  be  a  comparative  study  of  methods  investigating 
the  proper  way  of  presenting  a  given  branch  to  a  pupil  in  any  one  of  the 
five  stages,  and  discussing  the  modifications  needed  to  adapt  the  subject 
to  any  one  of  the  other  four  stages.  In  the  department  of  education  of 
the  university  the  students  will  be  taught  how  to  present  a  branch  of  study 
symbolically  according  to  the  method  of  the  kindergarten  ;  by  typical 
facts  as  in  the  elementary  schools ;  scientifically  as  in  the  secondary 
school ;  comparatively  as  in  the  college  ;  as  a  specialist  would  investigate 
it,  in  the  postgraduate  course. 

Most  important  of  all  these  methods  is  the  true  method  of  the 
academic  or  undergraduate  course  in  the  college.  I  have' described  it 
as  comparative,  dealing  with  the  unity  of  the  several  branches  of 
human  learning  and  laying  emphasis  on  the  world-view  implied  by 
this  unity. 

The  greatest  additions  to  our  educational  theory  will  be  derived  from 
this  study  of  method  in  the  college.  For  it  is  grounded  on  the  history 
of  civilization  (what  the  Germans  name  Kulturgeschichte).  The  com- 
parative history  of  civilization  —  or,  as  it  is  called  more  frequently,  the 
philosophy  of  history  —  furnishes  the  ultimate  principle  by  which  to  solve 
the  deepest  questions  relating  to  the  course  of  study :  the  educational 
values  of  each  of  the  several  branches,  the  construction  of  school  pro- 
grams, the  limits  in  educative  power  of  the  several  component  stages  in 
the  fivefold  system  of  education  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and 
ending  with  specialization  in  the  university,  involving  the  much -discussed 
question  of  electives  and  substitutes  in  the  course  of  study. 

The  discussions  of  these  important  questions  will  draw  into  contro- 
versy the  directors  of  the  present  normal  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
professors  of  education  in  the  universities  on  the  other,  and  the  future 
history  of  the  normal  school  will  show  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  Kul- 
^''^wrA/VA/^  standpoint  —  the  discussion  of  all  educational  questions  in 

delight  of  the  history  of  civilization  as  a  court  of  last  resort. 
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DISCUSSION 

[reported  by  J.  H.  VAN  SICKLE] 

Miss  Dutton. —  Does  your  statement  as  to  the  excellence  of  normal-tniMd 
teachers  apply  to  graduates  of  the  ordinary  city  training  school  with  its  one-year  coiuse? 

Dr.  Harris. —  At  what  age  are  the  pupils  admitted  ? 

Miss  Dutton. —  At  graduation  from  the  high  school. 

Dr.  Harris. —  Yes,  my  remarks  apply  to  them. 

Mr.  Greenwood  spoke  of  the  strictly  professional  work  of  the  ideal  normal  school, 
the  short  average  term  of  service  of  teachers,  and  the  consequent  need  of  a  larger  suppljof 
teachers  than  the  normal  school  adl^ering  to  the  strictly  professional  coarse  coild 
furnish. 

Mr.  Soldan. —  Tho  the  movements  in  the  kindergarten  are  symbolic,  they  go  bcTOod 
that  and  furnish  formal  explanations  in  the  most  universal  language,  that  of  gesture. 

Normal  schools  owe  their  origin  to  two  sources,  an  ideal  need  and  an  actual  need, 
which  the  particular  school  has  to  meet.  High -school  graduation  is  desirable  as  a  oob- 
dition  for  entrance.  Rural  schools  should  draw  teachers  from  those  who  will  undeistind 
the  conditions.  The  normal  school  trains  for  a  definite  and  uniform  task,  that  is,  to 
teach  the  studies  common  to  all  elementary  schools.  In  high-school  work  no  sack 
certainty  exists.  Only  the  elements  and  principles  that  underlie  all  teaching  can  be 
taught  to  intending  high-school  teachers.  The  normal  school  for  secondary'School 
teachers  will  lack  the  element  prominent  in  the  present  normal  school,  namely,  a  renew 
of  studies  in  the  light  of  how  they  should  be  taught. 

Mr.  Shepard. —  The  geography  taught  in  the  normal  school  is  not  at  all  liketlie 
geography  taught  in  the  grammar  school. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  normal  schools  in  the  same  state  having  the  same  courses  and 
the  same  conditions  of  entrance  graduate  on  different  conditions.  The  normal  school  of 
the  future  will  make  differentiation  a  part  of  its  plan. 

The  city  training  school  with  a  course  of  one  year  cannot  be  ranked  with  one 
having  a  longer  course.  One  year  is  wholly  inadequate  to  bring  about  a  teaching  itti- 
tude.     Two  years  at  least  should  be  required  after  graduation  from  a  high-school  cooise. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  SCHOOL   HYGIENE' 


To  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation : 
The  undersigned,  chairman  of    a  committee   appointed  at  the  ^ 
annual  meeting  of  this  department  to  report  on  important  topics  relating 

*  A  Committee  on  School  Hygiene  was  appointed  by  President  Schaeffer  at  tk 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  February  22-24> 
1898,  as  follows: 

W.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Frank  A.  Hill,  Boston,  Mass.;  John  R.  KiA 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  F.  L.  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  A.  P.  Marble,  New  York  city;  E-O* 
Lyte,  Millersville,  Pa. ;  W.  E.  Wilson,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  W.  L.  Bryan,  BloomingtOBi 
Ind. ;  W.  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
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hygiene  in  the  schools,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  the  further 
ivestigation  of  the  subject,  would  hereby  report  that  he  has  held  consul- 
tion  with  the  several  members  of  his  committee,  by  correspondence  and 
I  some  cases  by  personal  interview,  and  he  finds  all  to  be  in  favor  of 
^commending  a  thorogoing  investigation  and  report,  to  be  prepared  by 
cperts,  the  same  to  relate  to  the  essentials  of  hygiene  and  to  present  not 
terely  ideals  regarding  the  seating  of  schoolrooms,  methods  of  lighting, 
eating,  and  ventilation,  but  to  deal  with  the  practical  conditions  as  they 
re  found  existing  in  the  school  buildings  in  the  United  States. 

The  committee  was  appointed  pursuant  to  the  following  resolution  : 

This  department  approves  of  the  plan  of  creating  a  committee  whose  duty  it  is  to 
lake  or  cause  to  be  made  a  scientific  determination  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  subjects 
[  seating,  lighting,  ventilating,  and  heating  of  school  buildings ;  and  to  this  end  prepare 
nd  present  to  this  body  at  the  meeting  in  1899  a  preliminary  report  setting  forth  the 
atore  of  the  problems  involved  and  its  recommendation  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
iquiry — said  committee  to  consist  of  nine  members,  as  follows :  the  United  States  Com- 
ussioner  of  Education,  two  state  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  two  presidents  of 
ormal  schools,  two  city  superintendents,  and  two  other  persons. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  preparation  of  such  a  report  would  need 
in  appropriation  of  money  from  the  treasury  of  the  association,  and  two 
;)lans  have  been  proposed,  the  first  of  which  contemplates  the  appointment 
3f  acommittee  of  experts  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
^th  an  appropriation  to  be  at  least  {2,500,  or  possibly  a  larger  sum.  The 
other  plan  proposes  that  a  series  of  four  prizes  be  offered  for  essays  on  the 
essential  points  of  school  hygiene,  the  same  to  discuss  ideals  and  compare 
them  with  conditions  that  exist,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aid  the  teacher,  the 
superintendent,  and  the  members  of  school  committees  to  criticise  intelli- 
gently what  they  find  in  operation,  apply  cheap  but  effective  devices  to 
correct  its  defects,  and  decide  rightly  in  regard  to  new  models  placed 
before  them  for  adoption.  The  expense  to  the  association  may  be  much 
Wesson  this  plan.  It  might  offer,  for  instance,  only  $100  for  each  essay, 
^d  in  that  case  $400  would  cover  the  entire  expense  of  the  four  essays 
proposed.  Or,  again,  a  larger  sum,  $200,  might  be  offered,  and  a  total 
of  $800  expended. 

Whatever  scheme  should  be  adopted,  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
^t  neither  the  report  of  a  committee  of  experts  nor  the  special  prize 
essays  should  undertake  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  school  hygiene  on  the 
one  hand  or  deal  with  vague  generalities  on  the  other ;  it  should  treat  of 
^h  of  the  most  important  topics  one  by  one,  and  so  as  to  aid  the  teacher 
^omakc  the  best  of  existing  conditions  and  enlighten  public  opinion  on 
^  subject  of  hygienic  ideals  or  models. 

In  the  hygienic  literature  of  the  time  it  is  believed  that  too  little  care 
«^  been  exercised  in  discussing  the  essentials  and  in  setting  forth  true 
"^eories  and  establishing  them  by  clear  demonstrations.  The  teacher 
^oes  not  wish  mere  authorities,  mere  oracular  statements  without  proof. 
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He  wishes  the  grounds  of  conviction,  the  reasons  for  the  principles  la 
down ;  for  the  grounds  and  reasons  help  him  to  judge  and  make  him 
critical  observer. 

The  existing  books  on  school  hygiene  often  present  a  bewilderii 
variety  of  details,  some  of  which  are  essential  and  some  of  which  are 
very  remote  utility.  They  often  treat  trifling  details  with  as  much  ful 
ness  as  principles  which  are  vitally  important.  Another  defect  is  th 
they  give  contradictory  views  on  the  most  important  topics  of  scho 
hygiene,  without  critically  sifting  their  grounds  and  aiding  the  teacher 
choose  better. 

The  topics  named  in  the  resolution  adopted  at  Chattanooga  are  foi 
in  number:  (i)  seating,  (2)  ventilation,  (3)  light,  (4)  heating.  Takii 
up  these  topics  in  their  order,  illustrations  of  the  above-named  will  occi 
readily  to  anyone  familiar  with  both  rural  schools  and  city  schools, 
will  often  happen  that  the  visitor  sees  children  in  the  primary  grades,  ai 
sometimes  in  the  upper  grades,  sitting  upon  benches  too  high  to  alk 
their  feet  to  rest  squarely  upon  the  floor.  The  consequence  of  this  is  tl 
congestion  of  blood  in  some  parts  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  this  may  les 
to  aneurism  or  varicose  veins,  and  perhaps  to  other  evils  quite  as  bad. 

Again,  it  must  be  admitted  that  upward  of  95  per  cent,  of  the  schcx 
buildings  in  the  United  States  depend  upon  windows  and  doors  for  vent 
lation  ;  instead  of  controlling  currents  of  fresh  air  which  enter  the  roo 
by  distributing  them  so  that  a  thin  sheet  of  air  will  come  in  only  at  tl 
top  of  each  window  and  get  warmed  before  it  reaches  the  floor,  it  gene 
ally  happens  that  the  room  is  carelessly  ventilated  in  all  weathers  I 
opening  windows  at  the  bottom,  and  by  making  a  large  opening  at  tl 
bottom  of  one  window  instead  of  small  openings  at  the  tops  of  all  tl 
windows.  Hence  a  cascade  of  cold  air  pours  into  the  room  upon  tl 
shoulders  and  necks  of  the  children  seated  nearest  the  window;  and  whi 
some  pupils  get  too  much  fresh  air,  other  pupils  get  very  little.  Tl 
pupils  seated  nearest  the  windows  grow  up  with  tendencies  to  rheumatisi 
and  weak  lungs  due  to  colds  that  they  have  taken,  and  to  congestions  di 
to  currents  of  air  upon  their  heads  and  shoulders. 

Again,  as  to  lighting  the  rooms.  The  correct  principles  to  be  adopte 
for  lighting  a  schoolroom  require  that  the  light  shall  come  from  the  Ic 
side,  from  the  back  of  the  room,  and  two  and  one-half  to  three  feet  abo^ 
the  floor.  The  aggregate  surface  of  the  windows  must  bear  a  ccrtaii 
proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  room  and  to  the  surface  of  the  floor.  Tl 
windows  must  be  placed  along  the  wall,  near  together,  in  such  a  mai 
ner  as  to  distribute  the  light  properly  to  all  parts  of  the  room.  It  i 
however,  well  known  by  all  inspectors  of  schoolrooms  that  one-rooi 
schools  in  rural  districts  are  quite  frequently  lighted  from  three  sidcs,an 
that  nearly  all  the  children  sit  facing  the  light.  It  is  true,  also,  that  i 
some  city  schools  children  are  seated  so  that  the  light  comes  from  ^ 
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right  side  instead  of  from  the  left.     Even  in  the  cities  which  pride  them- 
selves on  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  school  buildings  and  on  the 
enlightened  progress  which  they  have  made  in  school  architecture  it  is 
quite  common  to  find  rooms  lighted  from  only  one  side,  whereas  the 
light,  if  possible,  should  come  from  the  left  side  and  from  the  rear, 
especially  in  localities  which  use  soft  coal  for  fuel.     In  that  part  of  Ger- 
many where  the  plan  of  lighting  schoolrooms  from  one  side  originated  it 
is  presumed  that  the  schoolrooms  are  arranged  so  as  to  get  northern  light 
only;  for  a  northern  exposure  does  not  need  the  use  of  blinds  or  win- 
dow shades  to  shut  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.     Where  the  only  light 
comes  from  the  east  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  will  shine  upon  the  pupiPs 
book  or  face  till  10  or  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  unless  it  is  excluded 
by  window  shades,  and,  if  excluded,  the  room  will  not  receive  sufficient 
light  for  pupils  on  the  side  of  the  room   farthest   from   the  windows. 
Again,  the  room   lighted  solely  from  the  south  must  exclude  the  direct 
light  of  the  sun  from  10  in  the  morning  until  2  in  the  afternoon  from 
the  pupils  who  sit  nearest  the  windows.     The  pupils  sitting  farthest  from 
the  window  naturally  adopt  the  habit  of  holding  the  books  nearer  to  their 
eyes  when  the  light   is  dim,  and  in  this  way  become  nearsighted ;  and, 
thru  sympathy  with    the    strain    upon    the  eyes    in  study,  the  stomach 
becomes  disordered.     Nervous  dyspepsia  and  headaches  abroad  in  the 
community  owe  their  origin,  to  some  extent,  to  this  defect  in  school  build- 
ings.   Of  course,  the  rooms  facing  the  west  get  direct  sunlight  after  i 
or  2  p.  M.,  and  incur  the  same  dangers  to  pupils  as  the  rooms  facing  the 
south  or  the  east.     Rooms  that  are  lighted  from  the  )eft  and  back  of 
the  pupil,  having  light  from  two  sources,  can  provide  against  the  alter- 
native of  direct  sunlight  or  a  deficiency  of  light.     In  the  time  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  of  Philadelphia  the  National  Educational  Association 
had  discussed  so  fully  the  necessity  of  light  from  two  sources  in  a  room, 
namely,  from  the  left  side  and  back,  that  very  few  new  buildings  were 
constructed  with  defects  in  this  regard.     It  was  settled  that  for  large 
buildings  there  should  be  four  rooms  to  each  floor,  one  for  each  corner, 
and  the  pupils  so  seated  that  they  would  receive  light  from  the  left  side  and 
rear.    Ten  or  fifteen  years  later  large  school  buildings  began  to  be  built 
on  plans  that  required  six  or  eight  rooms  to  each  floor ;  besides  the  four 
regular  schoolrooms  occupying  the  four  corners  on  each  floor,  two  or  four 
other  rooms  were  placed  between  the  corner  rooms  and  were  lighted  only 
from  windows  on  one  side;  and  this,  too,  without  reference  to  the  point 
of  compass  which  the  windows  faced;  thus  one  room  received  light  from 
the  north  and  the  other  three  rooms  respectively  from  the  east,  south,  and 
*^t.    A  strong  child  can  endure,  without  permanent  injury,  the  evils  of 
bad  lighting  and  ventilation,  if  the  school   attendance  amounts  to  only 
^'ghtyorone  hundred  days  in  a  year,  and  he  has  plenty  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air.    But  where  the  school  attendance  runs  up  to  one  hundred  and 
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fidy  or  two  hundred  days,  as  is  customary  in  cities,  bad  arrangements  for 
lighting  and  ventilation  become  a  much  more  serious  matter. 

Rural  schools  are  often  heated  by  an  open  fireplace,  with  wood  as  fuel 
Where  the  chimneys  do  not  smoke  this  method  of  heating  gives  plentj 
of  good  ventilation,  and  sufficient  heat  for  the  children  seated  near  the 
fireplace  or  in  the  center  of  the  room.  Quite  naturally  the  pupils  in  the 
outer  rows  of  seats,  near  the  walls  of  the  room,  suffer  in  cold  weather  from 
currents  which  move  down  the  surface  of  the  windows.  After  the  open 
fireplace  came  the  box  stove,  making  one  part  of  the  room  very  hot  and 
overheating  the  top  of  the  room  with  the  stovepipe,  while  other  parts  of 
the  room  and  all  places  near  the  floor  were  cold.  Poor  ventilation  took 
the  place  of  the  good  ventilation  of  the  open  fireplace,  and  unequal  heating 
still  remained.  The  hot-air  furnace,  the  steam  coil,  and  hot- water  pipes 
succeeded  the  air-tight  stove. 

Perhaps  the  best  apparatus  for  ventilation  is  the  costly  steam  fan, 
which  pours  into  the  room  fresh  air,  first  heated  to  a  proper  temperatore 
by  passing  over  steam  coils.  Heating  and  ventilation  are  so  closely  con- 
nected as  to  be  substantially  one  process.  By  the  fan  propelled  by  steam, 
fresh  air  is  brought  in  and  the  foul  air  is  driven  thru  ventilating  flues  and 
thru  the  windows  and  doors.  But  this  best  apparatus  is  a  luxury  too 
costly  for  most  cities.  Various  devices  have  been  adopted  to  draw  the 
foul  air  from  the  room  into  a  ventilating  chimney  heated  by  the  metallic 
smokestack  extending  thru  its  center  from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the 
school  building.  The  heat  of  the  smokestack  has  the  effect  of  warming 
the  column  of  air  between  it  and  the  walls  of  the  chimney,  and  causing  an 
upward  current,  which  draws  the  foul  air  out  of  the  bottom  of  each  room 
with  more  or  less  efficiency;  but  it  will  be  found  that  this  ventilating  sys- 
tem does  not  work  equally  well  in  all  rooms,  owing  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind  or  to  some  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  flue.  The  ven- 
tilating fan,  which  forces  the  fresh  air  into  the  room,  works  well  underall 
conditions. 

One  thing  wanted  is  a  series  of  simple  directions  by  which  a  rural 
school  of  one  room,  or  a  city  school  in  which  no  ventilating  flues  have 
been  provided,  may  have  fresh  air  without  chilly  currents.  In  some  cases 
a  carpenter  with  a  few  boards  may  build  a  flue,  with  an  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  room,  by  which  the  ventilation  may  be  improved. 

It  is,  of  course,  unreasonable  to  expect  teachers  to  understand  the 
principles  of  ventilation  unless  they  know  thoroly  the  theory  of  the 
dynamics  of  air  and  heat.  They  must  be  so  familiar  with  this  subject  that 
they  will  conceive  the  air  of  the  room,  not  as  static,  but  as  in  a  state  of 
motion  due  to  the  constant  movements  of  the  pupils  and  to  the  changes 
of  temperature  caused  by  the  heating  apparatus.  There  is  a  constant 
access  of  carbonic  acid,  due  to  the  exhalations  from  the  lungs  and  bodies 
of  the  pupils.     The  teacher  must  realize  that  in  a  heated  room  the  aff 
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s  to  escape  at  the  top,  and  the  cold  air  tends  to  come  in  at  the  bottom 
tie  room.  Carbonic  acid,  altho  heavier  than  common  air,  rises  to 
top  of  the  room  when  the  air  is  heated  and  in  motion.  Neverthe- 
the  ideal  method  of  ventilating  the  room  is  to  draw  out  or  force 
:he  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  room.  The  teacher  who  understands  the 
imics  of  heated  air  will  know  that  the  air  does  not  leave  the  room 
e  bottom  unless  outside  force  is  applied. 

t  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  your  committee  that  the  prize 
rs,  if  called  for,  should  be  required  to  present  in  a  brief  and  clear 
ner  the  rationale  of  these  things. 

i  it  meets  the  approval  of  this  department,  the  four  topics  already 
ed  can  be  formulated  so  as  to  draw  the  special  attention  of  a  number 
icpcrts  to  the  essential  points  to  be  considered,  and  secure  such  a  dis- 
ion  of  the  questions  involved  as  will  be  of  service  both  to  the  teachers 
g  antiquated  school  buildings  and  to  the  trustees  and  superintendents 
ing  the  latest  and  best  models. 

[t  is  proposed  that  this  report  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  for 
ler  conference  and  for  the  formulation  of  the  questions  to  be  submitted 
prize  essays ;  further,  that  this  report,  thus  amended  and  completed, 
eferred  to  the  National  Council  of  Education  by  this  Department 
superintendence  for  such  consideration  and  action  as  may  seem 
sable  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances.  To  the  Council  belongs  the 
ness  of  looking  into  the  expenditure  of  the  moneys  of  the  association 
such  matters  as  special  reports  and  prize  essays.  The  following 
•lution'  embodies  these  recommendations,  and  is  herewith  reported 
your  action : 

Resohedy  That  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine 
ointed  at  the  Chattanooga  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
e  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  scientific  determination  of  the  factors 
)lved  in  the  subjects  of  seating,  lighting,  ventilating,  and  heating  of 
ool  buildings,  be  referred  back  to  said  Committee  of  Nine  for  further 
nission  and  for  such  modifications  as  may  seem  to  them  proper ;  and 
t  said  amended  report  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  president  of 
National  Council  of  Education,  with  the  request  from  this  body  of 
'erintendents  that  its  recommendations  be  considered  and  such  action 
taken  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  may  further  the  best  interests 
-ducation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  T.  Harris, 

Chairman, 
Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^This  resolation  was  then  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  its  meet- 
in  Colnmbos  in  February,  1899. 
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THE  DIFFERENTIATION  OF   THE  AMERICAN 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL 


BY    CHARLES    H.    KEYES,    PRINCIPAL    OF    HIGH    SCHOOL,    HOLYOKE,   1 

In  ordinary  educational  parlance  the  term  "  secondary  school " 
for  the  institution  which  immediately  succeeds  the  primary  or  eleir 
school.  The  elementary  school  occupies  the  child  for  the  first 
to  nine  years  of  his  school  life,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  report 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  "deals  with  the  immediate  aspects  of  the 
with  the  particular  instances  rather  than  with  the  general  form 
exercises  discipline,  chiefly  in  apperceiving,  imagining,  and  rememl 
It  should  furnish  the  child  the  tools  of  knowledge  needed  for  all 
quent  education.  The  school  which  takes  the  pupil  for  the  next  tl 
four  years,'admission  to  which  presupposes  the  substantial  comple 
the  elementary  curriculum,  is  the  institution  whose  differentiation 
considered.  The  term  will  thus  cover  all  the  schools  above  elen 
and  below  college  grade.  This  common  interpretation  of  the  t 
both  convenient  and  comprehensive,  and  no  other  exactly  cov< 
group  of  institutions  which  are  neither  distinctively  elementary  n 
legiate,  which  contain  today  over  600,000  students,  and  comma 
services  of  more  than  25,000  teachers. 

1.  The  differentiation  to  be  considered  is  the  variation  ; 
character  of  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  distinct  aims  and  condit 
varying  classes  of  pupils.  In  public  education  in  the  United  Sta 
differentiation  is  due  largely  to  variation  in  aim.  Public  elen 
schools  present  no  differentiation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
everywhere  practically  the  same,  giving  the  normal  child  mastery 
common  tools  of  knowledge,  and  furnishing  the  minimum  train 
citizenship  without  regard  to  social  class,  sex,  or  condition. 

When  the  secondary-school  age  is  reached,  special  aptitudes  an 
tations  begin  to  manifest  themselves  more  markedly ;  social  and  p 
differences  to  assert  themselves.  Pupils  begin  to  select,  with  more 
definiteness,  spheres  of  activity  in  life,  and  to  demand  that  their 
education  shall  directly  aid  in  realizing  these  chosen  ambitions.  1 
recognize  limitations,  and  ask  the  school  to  make  concessions  t 
conditions.  In  an  endeavor  to  discover  what  differentiation  is  to 
be  justified,  there  will  be  no  more  promising  way  to  begin  than  by 
ing  what  has  been,  and  examining  its  justification. 

2.  In  American  secondary  education,  differentiation  has  takci 
on  the  basis  of  {a)  control,  {b)  sex,  {c)  comparative  educational 
and  {a)  closely  specialized  aim.     On  the  basis  of  control  we  disti 
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secondary  schools  as  public  and  private ;  each  of  which  groups  presents 
as  subclasses  all  of  the  fifteen  variations  produced  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
completeness,  and  specialization.  It  is  important  to  notice  the  reason  for 
the  existence  of  private  schools.  They  are  five  in  number :  {a)  to  pre- 
serve social  class  lines  and  cultivate  social  exclusiveness ;  {b)  to  meet  con- 
ditions of  special  limitations  in  physical  or  intellectual  power;  {c)  to 
meet  the  condition  of  lack  of  amenability  to  ordinary  modes  of  control, 
lack  of  self-control,  etc. ;  {d)  to  inculcate  special  forms  of  religious  faith 
and  practice ;  {e)  to  meet  tastes  or  wants  so  closely  specialized,  or  of  a 
character  so  far  in  advance  of  common  appreciation,  as  not  to  be  a  fair 
charge  upon  the  state. 

3.  Recognition  of  sex  conditions  and  sex  aims  has  given  us  our 
secondary  schools  for  girls  exclusively,  as  well  as  our  boys*  secondary 
schools.  In  public  education  the  tendency  seems  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  eliminating  this  basis  of  differentiation.  The  annual  report  of  ^the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1895  shows  but  twenty- five 
secondary  public  schools,  out  of  the  4,118  reporting,  which  are  not  co-edu- 
cational. In  four  of  these,  moreover,  the  differentiation  is  not  on  the  basis 
of  sex  alone  (they  are  manual -training  high  schools  for  boys).  Of  these 
twenty-five  schools  (thirteen  for  girls  and  twelve  for  boys),  thirteen  are  in 
New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  ten  in  the  southern 
states,  one  in  Chicago,  and  one  in  San  Francisco,  the  only  one  in  the 
western  half  of  the  union.  Boston  has  four;  Philadelphia,  Louisville, 
and  Baltimore,  three  each  ;  New  Orleans,  Lancaster,  Reading,  and  Brook- 
Ip,  two  each;  Atlanta  and  Augusta,  with  San  Francisco  and  Chicago, 
have  one  each.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  are  in  cities  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old.  All  but  two  are  in  what  are  generally  classed 
as  the  conservative  states.  A  number  of  them  were  established  before 
co-education  had  been  either  attempted  or  theoretically  justified.  The 
United  States  Commissioner's  report  for  1896  presented  reports 
from  4,974  public  high  schools,  of  which  all  but  forty-one — twenty-one 
for  girls,  and  twenty  for  boys — are  co-educational.  Of  these,  six  are 
manual-training  high  schools  for  boys  only.  The  South  furnishes  nine- 
teen; New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  seventeen.  Of  the 
five  remaining,  three  are  in  Indian  Territory,  one  in  Chicago,  and  one  in 
San  Francisco. 

But  this  almost  uniform  public  policy  in  secondary  education  is  not 
to  be  misinterpreted.  There  is  one  phase  of  the  question  of  co-education 
which  has  been  settled  for  all  except  dyspeptic  philosophers  and  freshmen 
correspondents  of  college  papers.  The  ability  of  a  girl  to  do  as  much 
^d  as  well  as  a  boy  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and  her  equal  right  to  equal 
opportunity  at  the  hands  of  the  state,  have  passed  out  of  the  arena  of 
rebate,  not  to  mention  the  forum  of  sound  thinking.  But  girls  and 
'^omen  have  another  right  in  these  premises,  and  that  is  the  right  to  do 
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a  girl's  or  woman's  work  in  a  girl's  or  woman's  way.  Someone  ha 
sarcastically  remarked  that,  in  the  "  eyes  of  English  law,  husband  and  wife 
are  one,  and  that  one  is  invariably  the  husband."  With  a  great  do! 
more  truth  it  may  be  remarked  of  many  co-educational  schools,  with  thdr 
fixed  courses  of  study,  uniform  treatment  of  all  pupils,  false  notions  of 
regularity  and  impartiality,  that  under  our  policy  a  boy's  school  andt 
girl's  school  are  one,  and  that  one  is  the  boy's  school.  In  our  co-edu- 
cational colleges,  with  numerous  courses  and  large  elections,  without  any 
such  absurd  insistence  as  that  every  day  must  mark  the  performance  of 
an  equal  fraction  of  the  week's,  or  month's,  or  year's  work,  with  special 
gymnasiums  for  women,  and  directors  of  physical  culture,  we  minimiie 
the  evil  results  of  our  misinterpretation  and  maladministration  of 
co-education. 

It  is  manifest  that  co-education  is  bound  to  obtain  in  our  secondary 
public  schools.  But  co-education  does  not  necessarily  mean  identical 
education  either  as  to  subject-matter  or  method.  Wisely  interpreted  it 
means  a  boy's  right  to  do  a  boy's  work  in  a  boy's  way,  in  the  same  insti- 
tution and  side  by  side  with  the  girl's  exercise  of  her  right  to  do  a  girl's 
work  in  a  girl's  way.  The  rights  of  each  are  equal  to,  but  not  identical 
with,  the  rights  of  the  other.  It  no  more  follows  that  membership  in 
every  class  or  department  of  the  secondary  school  ought  to  be  open 
alike  to  every  boy  and  every  girl  than  the  membership  on  the  football 
team  or  military  company  ought  to  be  open  to  the  girls,  or  that  the  giib* 
gymnasium,  or  special  course  in  physical  culture,  ought  to  be  open  to  the 
boys.  This  view  of  secondary  education  plants  itself  on  a  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  structural  and  functional  differences  of  the  sexes.  It  notes 
the  all  too  frequent  physical  deterioration  of  secondary-school  girls.  It 
believes  that  it  is  not  by  accident  that  in  the  vast  array  of  private  schools 
but  a  small  percentage  of  those  of  secondary  grade  are  co-educationaL 
This  view,  if  sound,  is  not  an  argument  for  the  abolition  of  co-educatioHi 
but  it  contributes  strongly  to  a  view  of  differentiation  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  deductions  of  this  study.  This  conclusion  is  equally  reinforced  by 
a  critical  consideration  of  the  third  and  fourth  bases  of  differentiation, 
and  its  formal  statement  is  deferred  until  these  shall  have  been  examined. 

4.  Differentiation  on  the  basis  of  comparative  educational  values  has 
given  us  in  different  parts  of  the  country  four  great  types  of  secondaiy 
institutions,  viz.:  the  Latin  high  school,  the  English  high  school,  the 
manual-training  high  school,  and  the  complete-culture  high  school.  Each 
of  these  four  types  has  subdivisions  presenting  as  true  differentiation 
as  can  be  secured  thru  separate  institutions.  The  Latin  high  school 
virtually  houses  two  schools:  (a)  the  ancient  classical  school  and  (^) the 
modern  classical  school.  The  English  high  school  offers  usually  whit 
may  be  called  {c)  literary,  (a)  scientific,  and  {e)  English  courses.  The 
manual -training  high  school  presents  two  types  of  courses :  (/)  the  science 
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manual-training  and  {g)  the  English  manual-training  course.  The  last 
di£ferentiation  I  have  chosen  to  call  {h)  the  complete-culture  high  school. 
These  eight  might  be  classed  in  three  groups :  those  whose  avowed  aim  is 
timplj  to  prepare  for  life,  and  those  which  declare  that  it  is  their  mission 
to  give  every  individual  pupil  the  kind  of  secondary  education  which  is 
best  adapted  to  his  special  condition,  aptitude,  and  aim. 

The  first  group  maintains  that  the  highest  self-realization  comes  thru 
the  college,  and  if  one  cannot  go  all  the  way,  it  is  best  to  go  just  as  far  as 
one  can  along  this  most  desirable  road.  The  second  group  insists  that 
for  the  pupils  who  cannot  go  to  college  an  entirely  different  path  should 
be  followed.  As  the  great  majority  do  not  go  to  college,  and  the  public 
school  is  for  the  majority,  they  repudiate  preparation  for  college  as  a 
prime  responsibility.  The  third  group  rejects  this  doctrine  that  the 
high  school  is  for  the  majority,  and  insists  that  it  is  for  all,  and  that 
therefore  its  business  is  to  meet  both  these  ends.  As  the  first  group  would 
not  advocate  the  fixing  of  a  curriculum  exclusively  for  one  college,  and 
the  second  group  would  equally  decline  to  specially  prepare  for  one  par- 
ticular calling,  so  the  third  group  insists  on  meeting  only  the  more  general 
needs  of  all  classes. 

THE  EIGHT  TYPES 

Let  us  note  particularly  the  characteristics  of  each  of  these  eight  types. 
A  careful  examination  of  courses  of  study  from  sixty-four  secondary 
schools  scattered  thru  twenty-nine  states,  and  a  personal  study  of  some 
typical  high  schools  of  New  England,  Wisconsin,  and  California,  prompt 
tiie  conclosion  that  we  will  rarely  find  two  schools  whose  courses  of  study 
*re  identical.  There  are  variations  in  subject-matter,  proportion,  and 
sequence,  and  yet  all  readily  fall  into  one  of  these  eight  classes.  The 
&^  with  ancient  classical  courses,  makes  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
English,  and  history  its  chief  subjects,  the  first  three  receiving  most 
Attention.  History,  English,  and  occasionally  a  single  scientific  subject 
eomplete  the  course.  The  special  emphasis  placed  on  the  first  two  sub- 
jects  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  class. 

The  second  class  has  what  I  have  called  modern  classical  courses. 
Utin,  French,  and  German  are  the  characteristic  subjects ;  English, 
c  niathematics,  and  history,  with  possibly  a  little  natural  science,  complete 
the  coarse.  The  Boston  Latin  School,  Phillips'  Academy  at  Andover, 
\  ftilips*  Exeter  Academy,  and  the  leading  denominational  academies  of 
c  the  country  furnish  good  types  of  these  two  classes.  Both  classes  furnish 
I  college  preparation  ;  in  fact,  until  very  recently  they  alone  constituted  the 
\  group  of  college-preparatory  schools,  altho  they  are  not  genetically  fit- 
:  ting  schools.  Many  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  of  these  schools 
I  prodaimed  their  purpose  at  their  foundation  to  be  "  the  promotion  of 
'      P^  and  virtue  and  education  of  youth ''  in  certain  designated  branches 
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and  others  which  might  later  be  added;  some  sought  to  prevent  "lean- 
ing from  being  buried  in  the  graves  of  their  fathers ;"  still  others,  "thil 
wicked  and  scandalous  living  might  be  prevented  and  youth  be  success- 
fully trained  up  in  virtue  and  in  useful  knowledge."  For  a  long  time tiief 
were  the  only  types  of  secondary  schools  in  the  country;  they  were 
naturally  resorted  to  by  pupils  seeking  to  fit  for  college.  The  work  they 
did  naturally  had  an  influence  in  determining  what  must  be  the  earliest 
work  of  the  new  colleges  that  were  to  take  their  students.  In  like  manner 
the  colleges  influenced  the  shaping  of  new  secondary  schools  founded  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  fitting  for  college. 

The  third  of  these  eight  classes  of  secondary  schools  offers  what  I  han 
styled  a  literary  course.  English  literature  and  history  are  its  characte^ 
istic  subjects ;  Latin  or  modern  language  takes  a  subordinate  place,  and 
serves  to  reinforce  the  literature;  mathematics  and  science  maintain 
places  in  the  course.  This  course  has  not,  as  a  rule,  been  used  as  a  al- 
lege-preparatory  course,  but  has  been  very  popular  with  pupils  whose 
education  was  to  terminate  in  the  high  school.  It  has  suffered  more  in 
administration  than  any  of  the  eight  types  now  under  consideration.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  its  emphasized  subjects  were  ones  whidi, 
until  recently,  have  been  poorly  taught  in  college,  and  not  made  prominent 
test  subjects  for  college  admission,  thus  furnishing  to  the  secondary 
schools  poorly  equipped  teachers  for  this  work. 

The  fourth  of  these  eight  types  has  the  scientific  course.  Natural 
science  and  mathematics  are  the  characteristic  subjects  ;  modern  lan- 
guages, English,  and  history  furnish  the  remainder  of  the  discipline.  This 
course  has  for  fifteen  years  enjoyed  large  popularity  "as  preparative  for 
life."  This  appreciation  has  been  due  doubtless  to  the  general  scientific 
development  of  the  age  and  its  application  thru  inventive  talent  to 
the  economic  activities  of  the  race.  Excellent  examples  of  the  third  and 
fourth  types  are  furnished  by  nearly  all  the  public  high  schools  of  the 
middle  West. 

The  fifth  is  found  with  English  courses.  The  characteristic  subjects 
are  English  literature,  history,  rhetoric,  and  composition.  Along  with 
these,  mathematics  and  science  occupy  the  places  of  next  importance.  As 
the  name  implies,  no  other  language  than  English  appears.  This  is  one 
of  the  non-college-preparatory  courses,  and  excellent  examples  of  it  are 
found  in  many  of  our  public  schools. 

Under  these  fi\t,  types  may  be  included  the  vast  majority  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  country,  altho  it  is  true  that  many  schools  present  t 
commingling  of  the  characteristic  elements  of  all  these  types.  When- 
ever no  attempt  at  differentiation  appears  and  one  fixed  course  of  studj 
is  offered,  it  almost  invariably  includes  all  ^vt  of  the  following  clcmcntSi 
viz.:  language,  literature,  history,  mathematics,  and  science.    . 

Tne  sixth  and  seventh  types  of  secondary  schools  have  been  developed 
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America  since  the  year  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadel- 
a.  They  were  the  result  of  study  of  some  of  the  Russian  school 
libits  and  expositions  of  courses  of  study.  Philosophical  criticism  of 
se  Russian  manual-training  school  exhibits  brought  many  thoughtful 
lerican  teachers  to  believe  that  to  the  language,  mathematics,  litera- 
e,  history,  and  science,  industrial  art  must  be  added  if  the  school  cur- 
ilum  was  to  furnish  material  for  the  development  of  the  appreciative, 
jrpretative,  expressive,  and  creative  powers  of  youth.  In  secondary- 
icational  circles  the  first   step  was   taken  at  St.   Louis    in  1879   ^y 

C.  M.  Woodward.  The  success  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training 
lool  was  such  that  within  ten  years  similar  schools  were  established  at 
timore,  Chicago,  Toledo,  Eau  Claire,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Omaha, 
Teland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  New  Orleans. 
We  might  naturally  expect  to  see  the  introduction  of  the  new  feature 
ng  with  the  most  valuable  elements  in  each  of  the  five  types  thus  far 
isidered.  This  would  result  in  giving  us  about  equal  modification  of 
the  five  existing  types.  But  this  was  not  the  case ;  the  exploiters  of  the 
ir  experiment  were  in  too  many  instances  mechanical  rather  than 
istic.  They  were  moved  by  the  need  of  a  basis  for  fuller  exercise  of 
£  creative  powers,  but  failed  to  see  the  art  possibility  suggested  by  the 
w  element.  The  result  was  that  manual  training  was  at  first  emphati- 
lly  mechanical  and  narrowly  utilitarian.     Its  subject-matter  was  added 

the  fourth  and  fifth  types  only,  giving  us  for  type  No.  6  the 
ience  manual-training  high  school,  and  for  type  No.  7  the  English 
aDual-training  high  school.  So  far  as  the  traditional  branches  char- 
:tcriziDg  types  4  and  5  were  concerned,  practically  no  change  in 
jqucnce  or  proportion  was  made  to  form  the  sixth  and  seventh  types. 

The  element  of  distinction  in  the  new  courses  was  that  into  each 
ay's  work  was  put  an  hour  of  drawing,  chiefly  mechanical,  and  two 
ours  of  shop-work.  The  drawing  was  the  basis  of  the  shop-work,  and 
fas  closely  interwoven  with  the  natural  science  and  the  mathematics.  The 
ourses  first  developed  were  for  boys  only,  but  Toledo  soon  set  the 
xample  of  a  manual-training  school  for  both  sexes,  which  was  shortly 
ollowed  by  other  cities.  Joinery  and  turning,  forging,  pattern-making 
Lnd  -molding,  and  machine-shop  practice  were  the  divisions  of  manual 
^rk  on  the  creative  side  for  the  boys.  For  girls  clay-modeling,  wood- 
ing, sewing,  cooking,  and  garment-making  were  the  corresponding 
''ibjccts.  For  both  a  progressive  course  in  drawing  was  provided, 
^bcse  schools  became  popular,  and  enjoyed  the  double  function  of  pre- 
Mring  for  scientific  and  engineering  colleges,  on  the  one  hand,  and  fur- 
Jishing  the  so-called  practical  discipline  for  life,  on  the  other.  The 
omparatively  large  cost  of  equipment  and  scarcity  of  teachers  and  com- 
ctent  managers  have  unduly  restncted  the  number  of  these  schools, 
tho  the  success  of  those  established  has  been  phenomenal.     The  Pratt, 
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Philadelphia,  Toledo,  Menominee,  Chicago,  Cambridge,  and  DenfCTi 
schools  furnished  the  best  examples  of  these  two  types  of  secondiij 
school. 

The  eighth  type,  or  complete-culture  high  school,  is  the  result  of  a 
endeavor  to  survey  and  classify  the  world  of  knowledge,  to  understand 
the  general  characteristics  of  mind,  and  to  recognize  the  special  con(& 
tions  of  the  individual  learner.  The  six  elements  of  its  curriculum  ue 
language,  mathematics,  science,  history,  literature,  and  art.  It  does  not 
allow  either  aesthetics  or  mechanics  to  control  the  interpretation  of  the  tczn 
"art."  Art  means  beauty,  fitness,  adaptation.  Esthetics  as  well  n 
mechanics  are  to  be  considered.  Under  this  view  the  relation  of  indoS' 
trial  art  to  the  ancient  classical  or  the  modern  classical  or  the  literuy 
course  is  as  definite  and  full  of  meaning  as  its  relationship  to  either  the 
scientific  or  the  English  course.  A  study  of  the  general  characteristia 
and  mode  of  growth  of  the  mind  prompts  still  more  strongly  to  thccoi- 
elusion  that  this  sixth  element  oiF  the  course  of  study  is  a  reinforcement 
of  each  of  the  other  five.  Experience  with  special  conditions,  aptitudes, 
and  limitations  of  large  numbers  of  individual  learners  compels  the  ocm; 
elusion  that  truest  pedagogy  demands  an  almost  infinite  differentiation—  \ 
not  by  institution  alone,  but  by  course  and  subject  as  well. 

On  these  premises  the  eighth  type  of  school  furnishes  the  subject- 
matter  of  all  the  seven  preceding  courses  and  makes  up  the  course  of  the 
individual  thru  wise  selection,  keeping  in  mind  his  special  condi- 
tion, fitness,  aptitude,  aim,  and  liking,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  invohr* 
ing  in  his  secondary  education  something  of  all  six  of  the  elements- 
language,  science,  mathematics,  history,  literature,  industrial  art  It  prt- 
scribes  certain  minima  in  mathematics,  English,  science,  history,  and  vtf 
and  then  allows  the  pupil's  special  needs  to  determine  the  remaining  el^ 
ments  of  his  course.  This  type  of  school  preserves,  in  a  certain  sensd 
the  grouping  of  the  first  seven  types,  and,  while  avoiding  over-spccialiii- 
tion  and  preventing  absolute  ignoring  of  any  of  the  six  great  essentiibi 
does  offer  as  many  chances  for  sub-differentiation  thru  election  as  there 
are  pupils  in  the  school. 

This  differentiation  avoids  undue  waste  of  energy  and  money  ifl 
administration  and  equipment,  gives  the  strength  of  many-sided  C0'0p^ 
ration,  furnishes  the  enthusiasm  of  number,  develops  the  cosmopolite 
rather  than  the  provincial  spirit,  prevents  the  growth  of  intellectual  and 
social  caste  that  is  always  dangerous  to  the  state.  It  affords  all  Ac 
pupils  equal  opportunity,  limited  only  by  their  own  capacity  and 
adaptation. 

SPECIALIZATION    OF   AIM 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  differentiation  of  secondary  schools  on 
the  basis  of  close  specialization  of  aim.  This  has  given  us  distinctive^ 
conventional  secondary  schools.     They  are  seven  in  number.     Bat  diei€   j 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  five  are  in  the  rank  of  secondary 
hools  but  temporarily.  The  transition  to  a  higher  place  is  everywhere 
iginning,  and  in  many  states  is  already  accomplished.  These  are 
hools  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  normal  schools. 
fen  where  admission  to  these  schools  is  still  possible  with  only  elemen- 
ry  training,  their  matter  and  methods  are  partially  collegiate,  and  this 
ct  accounts  for  much  of  their  lamentable  failure.  The  instructors  and 
anagers  of  such  schools  everywhere  have  seen  this,  and  are  striving 
•  remedy  this  condition  by  demanding  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission 
c  completion  of  at  least  a  secondary-school  course.  Then  there  is  in 
le  minds  of  many  a  hope  that  at  no  distant  day  stiU  greater  advances 
ay  be  made,  and  at  least  three  of  these  schools  transferred  to  the  post- 
raduate  rank.  The  law  and  medical  schools  of  a  few  of  our  universities, 
id  notably  Harvard  and  California,  have  already  announced  this  posi- 
on.  I  believe  that  a  mere  consideration  of  the  work  to  be  done  by 
lembers  of  the  profession  trained  in  all  five  of  these  schools  will  compel 
le  conclusion  that  they  have  no  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  secondary 
chools.  # 

The  two  remaining  types  are  the  commercial  high  schools  and  the 
oechanics'  arts  or  trades  high  schools.  The  aim  of  the  first  is  to  give, 
ilong  with  general  training,  the  cultivation,  special  fundamental  and  tech- 
lical  preparation  for  the  large  group  of  callings  which  we  character- 
zeas  commercial.  It  sees  in  its  pupils  the  men  who  are  to  fill  the  stores, 
offices,  and  banks,  as  managers,  clerks,  accountants,  secretaries,  etc.  It 
proposes,  then,  that  its  course  of  study  shall  contribute  to  making  its 
^uates  rapid,  legible  penmen,  accurate  accountants,  ready  correspond- 
ents and  bookkeepers,  good  stenographers  and  typewriters.  It  seeks  to 
give  them  mastery  of  commercial  geography  and  history  and  elements  of 
InisiDess  law.  It  studies  language  for  the  sake  of  expression  and  address. 
It  selects  modem  language  on  the  basis  of  commercial  utility.  It,  is  a 
course  which  may  make  for  culture,  if  wisely  administered,  but  which 
needs  to  be  guarded  against  the  danger  of  being  unduly  cheapened.  In 
nuny  schools  it  is  shorter  than  the  other  courses  by  one  or  even  two 
years.  The  demand  for  this  type  of  secondary  school  is  manifestly  on  the 
increase,  and  with  the  introduction  of  civil -service-reform  methods  in 
munigpal  and  state  as  well  as  federal  government,  this  demand  is  bound 
to  become  stronger.  If  it  is  true  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to 
prepare  the  pupil  for  his  work  in  life,  such  a  school  has  high  justification. 

TRADES    HIGH    SCHOOL 

The  other  remaining  division  of  these  closely  'specialized  or  serui- 
vocational  secondary  schools  is  what  I  have  called  the  mechanics'  arts  or 
tnides  high  school.  As  its  name  implies,  it  aims  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  are  to  go  into  shops,  mills,  and  manufacturing  establishments, 
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as  artisans,  merchants,  draftsmen,  etc.     It  reduces  to  a  minimum  tk 
culture  students  of  an  English  or  scientific  course  in  order  to  find  tinej 
to  make  each  pupil  a  reasonable  master  of  the  elements  of  one  trade.   K; 
recognizes,  however,  that  it  has  a  larger  mission  than  apprenticeshipi 
We  live  in  an  age  of  invention,  which  is  in  every  decade  eliminating  some 
trades  and  completely  transforming  others.    The  cultivation  of  versatilhf 
is  all-important,  and  the  most  successful  trades  high  schools  are  thoK 
which  propose  for  themselves  on  their  strictly  technical  side  the  tcachinf 
of  a  boy  all  about  the  foundation  of  one  trade,  and  a  little  of  the  under- 
lying principles  at  least  of  a  number  of  trades.     Such  a  boy  is  not  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  category  of  the  self-supporting  by  the  invention  of 
a  machine.     With  the  growing  complexity  of  our  civilization,  density  (rf  j 
our  population,  the  keenness  of  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  mechani-  \ 
cal  competition,  independence  and  self-support  demand  of  the  hand-  l 
worker   more    skill    and    larger    productiveness.      When     this    is  not  ," 
forthcoming,  misery  and  suffering  must  follow.     The  state  sees  that  iti    . 
own  perpetuation  and  strength  depend  upon  the  devotion  of  the  poorest   . 
as  well  as  the  richest  classes.     It  recognizes  the  wisdom  of  furnishing   ' 
such  training  to  increase  the  productive  power  and  happiness  of  its  citi- 
zens.    With  this  in  view,  much  attention  deserves  to  be  given  to  the  con- 
sideration of  trades  high  schools.     Probably  one  of  the  best  types  of  a 
trades  high  school  in  our  country  is  found   in   this  state  in  the  Lick 
School  of  Mechanical  Arts  in  San  Francisco. 

Having  thus  indicated  what  differentiation  has  obtained  in  practice, 
and  hinted  at  the  justification  urged  for  each  type,  let  us  see  if  wecin 
draw  a  few  warrantable  conclusions. 

The  existence  of  so  many  courses  is  due  to  the  conviction  that  there 
is  no  warrant  for  the  assumption  that  either  the  same  order  or  same 
combination  of  studies  is  the  best  means  to  highest  self-realization  for 
all  pupils.  Judged. by  the  completeness  with  which  they  help  those  who 
receive  their  training  to  make  the  most  of  themselves,  these  courses  may 
be  said  to  stand  on  nearly  or  quite  equal  footing.  As  preparation  for 
life's  work,  the  course  of  a  good  Latin  school,  that  of  an  English  high 
school,  and  that  of  a  scientific  school  seem  equally  efficient.  The  potwr 
one  gets  from  history  and  science  another  gleans  from  classics  and 
mathematics,  and  so  on.  The  failure  that  one  makes  of  Latin  another 
makes  of  mathematics,  and  still  a  third  of  history.  The  reasonable 
deduction  is  not  simply  election  of  courses,  but  election  of  subjects. 

The  historical  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  scientific  reasons  as  well 
Among  the  leading  contributions  from  child  study,  the  inductive  stndy 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  human  race,  is  this  :  Mental  power  is  the  result 
of  intense  effort.  Interest  always  attaches  to  the  work  of  our  choice 
rather  than  the  assigned  task.  Other  things  being  at  an  equal,  grcaietf  ^ 
power  will  result  from  teaching  a  pupil  the  subjects  of  his  choice  tA   > 
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ptitude — not   those  for  which   he   has   seemingly  neither   liking  nor 
apacity. 

Must  not  the  ideal  high  school  cease  to  prescribe  any  but  the  essen- 
ial  tool  of  progress  ?  If  its  business  is  to  give  the  pupil  four  years  of 
tpportunity  "to  make  the  most  of  himself,"  in  a  high  sense  of  the 
xpression,  must  it  not  content  itself  with  insisting  that  he  shall  do  four 
ull  years  of  thoro  work,  comprising  continuous  effort  along  some  line, 
nd  such  additional  subjects  as  he  under  wise  counsel  shall  elect  ? 


DISCUSSION 


[reported   by  WILLIAM   F.  KING] 

Mr.  Gove  asked  with  how  small  a  school  such  a  course  of  study  could  be  made 

pncticable. 

* 

Mr.  Keyes  answered  that  he  knew  of  a  school  of  no  pupils  and  four  teachers  in 
vhich  this  course  was  successfully  carried  on. 

Dr.  Harris  said  that  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  are  not  moving  in 
that  way,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  48  per  cent,  of  all  the  public  high  schools  of  the 
United  States  are  studying  Latin,  and  47  per  cent,  of  the  private  schools,  and  the  num- 
ber studying  Latin  has  increased  nearly  50  per  cent,  since  1890.  The  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation annually  takes  the  statistics  of  (he  pupils  pursuing  secondary  branches  of  study 
—so  many  studying  Latin,  so  many  algebra,  and  so  many  in  each  other  branch,  geome- 
try, physics,  Greek,  French,  German,  etc.  If  a  pupil  is  studying  three  or  more  of  the 
secondary  studies,  he  is  counted  in  the  list  of  secondary  pupils. 

£.  W.  Coy  thought  that  a  school  conducted  on  the  elective  plan  would  be  so 
expensive  as  not  to  commend  itself  to  the  taxpayers ;  also  that  the  difHculty  of  adjust- 
ing programs  and  administering  the  school  would  make  the  plan  impossible.  He 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  giving  the  pupils  their  full  choice  in  the  **  go-as-you-please  "  high 
school. 

Mr.  Keyes  replied  that  after  a  thing  has  been  done  it  is  too  late  to  say  that  it 
CMnol  be  done  ;  the  question  is  not,  Will  it  work?  but.  Does  it  work?  He  saw  pupils 
*(pvately,  and  used  all  means  to  determine  the  best  definite  course,  not  in  a  "  go-as- 
ywi-please  "  manner,  but  constantly  keeping  before  the  mind  how  much  power  is  to  be 
9>ined,  rather  than  how  the  pupil  is  to  make  his  bread  and  butter. 

Mr.  Van  Sickle,  speaking  from  an -experience  of  several  years  with  such  a  school, 
^^^  enrolling  475  pupils,  said  that  the  idea  of  its  being  more  expensive  than  the  school 
»ith  fixed  courses  is  erroneous.  Before  the  classes  are  so  large  as  to  require  division  this 
would  be  true,  not  afterward.  Such  a  plan  would  increase  the  work  of  the  principal, 
bnt  the  principal's  chief  usefulness  is  in  safeguarding  the  interests  of  individual  pupils. 
He  believed  in  differentiation,  and  would  carry  it  out  so  far  as  to  let  the  number  of 
'^'Miies  carried  depend  upon  the  physical  and  mental  strength  of  the  pupil.  He  would 
''^  set  a  time  limit  for  graduation,  but  would  graduate  whenever  conditions  as  to  quantity 
ud  quality  of  work  had  been  met. 
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Mr.  Van  Sickle. — Do  you  require  each  pupil  to  carry  just  four  studies,  nomofe,ao 
less  ? 

Mr.  Keyes. — By  no  means.  Physical  and  intellectual  conditions  determine  the 
quantity  of  work  the  student  is  permitted  to  carry.  Some  students  prefer  to  take  fire 
years  to  complete  the  course ;  others  wisely  take  partial  courses ;  while  students  of  spedal 
vigor  may  even  complete  the  course  in  three  years. 

Mr.  Van  Sickle. — Do  your  pupils  recite  five  times  a  week  in  each  study? 

Mr.  Keyes. — No;  pupils  give  five  periods  per  week  to  each  regular  study, bit 
these  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  double  periods  (eighty  minutes  each)  on  alternate  dsji^ 
save  Fridays,  when  a  single  period  is  given  to  each  study.  Pupils  carrying  regular  voA 
have  thus  two  lessons  to  prepare  for  each  day,  save  Friday,  when  the  assignments  are  for 
practically  half  the  work  required  in  each  subject  on  the  other  days. 

Mr.  Greenwood  asked  whether  it  was  common  to  give  eighty  minutes  to  the  itci* 
tation  in  manual-training  high  schools.  He  also  requested  that  Principal  Morrison,  flf 
Kansas  City,  be  permitted  to  speak  of  his  method  of  recitation.  J 

Mr.  Morrison,  after  speaking  very  appreciatively  of  Mr«  Keyes*  paper,  said  tU  | 

in  the  Kansas  City  High  School  the  eighty- minute  period  was  mostly  in  laboratoiy  woffc*  * 

Last  year  they  tried  the  experiment  of  having  all  classes  eighty  minutes  each,  and,intk  i 

main,  found  it  satisfactory.     Out  of  i,ioo  pupils  only  fifteen  voted  ttf  go  back  to  foIt]^  \ 
five-minute  periods.    The  pupils  seemed  to  have  done  the  work  easier. 

£.  £.  White. —  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  doctrine  of  individualism  which  the  wiilcr 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  his  paper  was  all  taken  back  in  the  last  part  Tk 
child  in  these  secondary  subjects  is  not  competent  to  choose.  He  may  think  he  is  choof* 
ing  his  courses,  yet  he  is  doing  so  only  under  the  limitations  of  prearranged  courses. 

While  we  can  applaud  this  theory  of  individualism  in  theory,  it  is  abandoned  ii 
practice.  How  can  a  person  who  is  ignorant  of  the  subject  determine  whether  he  haitf 
aptitude  for  it  or  not  ?  There  are  very  few  who  do  not,  under  good  teachers,  do  well  n 
all  subjects.  All  the  pupils  of  our  schools  are  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  civilization,  ass 
need  to  prepare  for  them.  Nine-tenths  of  the  American  people  do  not  choose  their  life* 
work,  but  it  is  forced  upon  them. 

Mr.  Greenwood. —  I  hold  that  parents,  children,  and  teachers  have  much  to  do  ii 
selecting  courses.     After  conference  selections  are  made  by  pupils  themselves. 

Mr.  Brown. —  I  thoroly  agree  with  both  parties.     I  believe  in  individualism, aid    , 
I  believe  in  law  and  order,  and  the  law  of  the  school.     I  believe   in  making  a  stndjv 
every  case. 

Mr.  Baker. —  I  also  believe  in  blending  the  two.  I  must  still  believe  that  ton«ke 
a  good  man  and  citizen  should  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  our  schools. 

Dr.  Harris  did  not  believe  that  one  subject  is  as  good  as  another.  We  show 
examine  these  branches  on  the  basis  of  results.  He  compared  the  results  in  stndjilS 
arithmetic  with  those  in  making  a  joint  in  carpentry,  where  less  of  character  wis  dcfo* 
oped,  especially  if  the  joint  is  filled  with  sawdust.  He  also  showed  how  some  kinds » 
manual  training  unfit  for  others. 

Mr.  Keyes  closed  the  discussion  saying,  in  part,  that  this  discussion  presumed  np^* 
a  state  of  affairs  that  did  not  exist.     We  do  not  insist   that  the  child  shall  select  ^ 
own  studies.     Again,  the  character  that  will  come  out  of  a  sawdust-stuCEed  joint  is  ibo"^    . 
as  good  as  that  produced  by  a  "  ponied  "  lesson  in  Ca^ar. 

« 
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DISCUSSION  OF  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS 

[see  proceedings  of  the  department  of  normal  schools] 


[BBFORTBD  by  miss    LUCIA  STICKMBV] 

Mr.  Greenwood. —  What  is  said  of  the  influences  of  the  inner  life  of  the  normal 
school  upon  the  social,  personal,  and  moral  development  of  the  pupil  applies  equally 
veil  to  the  college,  the  university,  and  other  institutions.  The  schools  described  here  are 
to  be  classed  as  the  best  schools  yf  today.  So,  too,  the  principles  of  administration  set 
forth  in  the  report  apply  to  all  other  schools.  I  have  secured  a  large  number  of  copies 
of  the  report,  to  be  sent  to  all  principals  in  Kansas  City.  Principals  of  all  schools  should 
he  applied  with  a  copy. 

Mr.  Gove. — The  same  problem  that  we  have  hitherto  had  to  face  arises :  how  to 
secnre  the  best  work  in  the  normal  school.  These  pupils  in  the  school  we  are  to  have  as 
)ar  associates.  Why  do  we  not  select  for  the  school  the  best  material  to  make  up  the 
chool  ?  The  one  who  holds  a  diploma  of  a  normal  school  ought  to  be  better  qualified  for 
eaching  than  a  college  graduate,  but  the  first  year's  work  of  the  normal  graduate  is  not 
ikely  to  be  satisfactory,  and  that  of  the  college  graduate  is  usually  more  valuable.  I 
hink  the  normal  school  does  give  the  scholarship  that  it  assumes  to  do,  but  it  does  not 
[ite  enough.     The  professor  of  pedagogy  is  too  often  an  amateur. 

Mr.  Hoose. —  From  a  mere  glance  at  the  report  I  heartily  indorse  it.  I  commend 
be  thoQghtfulness  with  which  the  word  '^  method  "  is  used.  The  method  grows  out  of 
he  conditions  in  which  the  pupil  learns  a  thing.  We  do  not  try  to  tell  why  a  trout  at  a 
»ttm  time  of  year  catches  this  fly  and  not  that  one.  I  sometimes  think  that  common- 
ioue  defined  on  p.  8  as  "  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  common  affairs  "  is  the  most  uncom- 
non  sense  in  practice.  A  Frenchman  has  defined  it  as  "  spontaneous  action  of  right 
reaioiL**  Where  a  hundred  persons  have  common -sense  on  general  matters,  not  one  has 
it  for  the  particular  case  needed.  Is  it  possible  to  increase  the  proficiency  of  the  common- 
KMC  of  normal -school  pupils  so  that  it  may  come  before  the  emergency  —  be  ready 
beforehand,  on  top  ?  To  illustrate  :  When  a  man  hunts  a  bear,  if  common-sense  is  on  top, 
he  shoots  on  the  instant  when  he  gets  where  the  bear  is.  We  too  often  train  teachers  as 
thoie  who  train  boys  to  swim  without  going  into  the  water.  What  is  culture  ?  The  defi- 
nition has  not  yet  been  found.  Culture  is,  I  take  it,  the  bloom  on  the  peach.  We  do 
^  grow  the  bloom,  but  grow  the  peach,  and  let  the  bloom  take  care  of  itself.  The  col- 
lege student  goes  off  with  his  scholsurship  and  personality  free.  The  normal  school 
graduate  goes  out  mastered  by  forms. 

Inspector  Townsend,  of  Hawaii. — The  question  should  be  considered,  "What 
wrtof  criticism  is  best  ?"  The  pupil  is  easily  driven  out  by  criticism.  In  Hawaii  much 
of  the  work  done  is  in  language.  The  policy  should  be  to  point  out  the  correct  method 
either  than  to  find  fault. 

Mr.  Greenwood. —  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  thought  expressed  on  p.  34,  that 
(M  executive  management  means  harmony,  not  discord ;  confidence,  not  distrust ;  unity 
of  effort,  not  uncertainty  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Snyder. — Method  is  a  process  not  hampered  by  form.  Common-sense  should 
1^  the  fundamental  condition  for  entrance.  Individuals  lacking  in  common-sense  should 
^  excused  from  the  school.  The  method  of  appointing  local  members  as  trustees  is 
iDdesirable.  We  should  appoint  competent  members,  and  oppose  the  appointment  of 
™conipctent  members  whose  recommendation  is  based  on  social  relations.  The  school 
*wil(i  not  be  burdened  with  numbers.     Three  hundred  pupils  are  enough. 

Mr.  White. —  How  is  it  that  the  normal  schools  are  often  manned  by  those  without 
^perience  in  normal  schools  ? 

Mr.  Snyder. — ^That  is  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Tappan's  law  :  the  teacher  is  trained 
^  ^  bigher  school  than  the  one  in  which  he  teaches. 
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DO  WE  NEED  A  UNIVERSITY  TRUST f 


BY    L.    D.    HARVEY,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC     INSTRUCTION, 

MADISON,    WIS. 

The  modern  trust  is  a  logical  product  of  evolutionary  processes  in 
industrial  organization.  It  renders  it  possible  to  cheapen  production  bj 
better  organization,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  a  better  product witk 
better  service  and  cheaper  distribution  to  consumers.  It  prevents  the 
ruinous  competition  which  results  in  poorer  products  for  the  consumer  and 
bankruptcy  for  the  producer.  It  renders  possible  an  undue  advance  in 
prices  whenever  the  trust  controls  production.  These  are  the  advantages 
of  thd  trust.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of 
the  disadvantages. 

The  advantages  of  bringing  the  management  of  various  concerns 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  production  under  on^  organisation  are  obvioos 
from  an  economic  standpoint. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  secure  corresponding  advantages  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint  by  the  application  of  the  principle  underlying  the 
organization  of  the  trust  to  the  organization  of  graduate  work  in  the  state 
universities  supported  largely  by  taxation?  Many  of  these  institutions 
are  now  attempting  to  carry  on  a  large  number  of  Irnes  of  graduate  work, 
resulting  in  duplication  of  equipment,  instructional  force,  and  experimen- 
tation. Each  university  is  anxious  to  carry  on  as  many  lines  of  graduate 
work  as  any  other,  with  the  result  that  increasing  appropriations  are  asked 
for,  and  Qven  when  obtained  they  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  such  quality  of 
equipment,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  professors  adequately  prepared,  in 
order  to  do  work  of  the  highest  grade.  In  some  cases,  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  a  rival  university,  or  to  meet  the  demands  of  zealous  heads  of 
departments,  the  management  diverts  the  funds  needed  to  properly  carry 
on  the  undergraduate  work,  in  order  to  do  mediocre  and  attenuated 
graduate  work.  Professors  are  multiplied  in  the  graduate  departments; 
students  are  few  in  those  departments,  but  numerous  in  the  undergraduate 
department,  where,  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes,  they  9St 
taught  mainly  by  tutors,  instructors,  and  assistants,  coming  in  contact  but 
little  with  the  regular  professors. 

No  one  questions  the  necessity  of  having  the  highest  order  of  taleO 
in  charge  of  the  graduate  work.  Without  such  talent  the  work  is  a  farc^ 
No  one  has  any  right  to  question  the  necessity  for  the  highest  order  o 
instructional  talent  in  the  undergraduate  departments.  When  the  fund 
which  should  be  devoted  to  securing  such  a  teaching  force  for  the  larjf 
body  of  undergraduates  in  these  institutions  are  diverted  to  the  extension 
of  the  graduate  work,  without  even  securing  a  high  order  of  that  work,  i 
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is  ao  unwise  perversion  of  public  funds,  an  outrage  upon  the  undergradu- 
ates and  the  people  of  the  state,  and  a  departure  from  the  purposes  for 
which  these  institutions  are  chartered.  This  is  perhaps  a  strong  state- 
ment,  and  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  no  stronger  than  the  facts  warrant.  The 
foung  people  entering  these  universities  have  just  come  from  the  high 
sdiool.  Many  of  them  are  inadequately  prepared  to  begin  the  university 
:ourse,  and  few  of  them  have  learned  how  to  study  to  advantage.  The 
Jasscs  they  enter  are  usually  the  largest  in  the  university,  and  here,  if  any- 
rhere,do  they  need  the  guidance,  inspiration,  and  instruction  which  high 
haracter,  broad  scholarship,  experience,  and  proved  power  in  teaching 
nd  training  students  in  modes  of  study  can  alone  supply.  Many  of  the 
onng  men  who  as  fellows,  instructors,  and  assistants  are  given  charge  of 
be  instruction  in  these  classes  are  persons  of  excellent  scholarship  in 
pccial  lines,  but  they  are  not  yet  teachers  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
5nn.  The  individual  who  two  months  ago  was  a  high-school  student 
as  not  been  born  anew  mentally  this  month,  because  of  enrollment  in 
be  h-eshman  class  in  a  university;  his  mental  aptitudes,  powers,  and 
imitations  are  about  what  they  were  two  months  ago.  He  is  entering, 
lowcver,  upon  the  most  serious  educational  business  he  has  yet  under- 
aken,  and  if,  as  the  university  authorities  tell  us,  much  of  his  training 
»as  been  poor,  and  his  preparation  inadequate,  is  it  not  incumbent 
ipon  the  university  to  take  him  as  he  is,  and  to  adapt  the  university 
nstniction  to  his  needs  ?  This  instruction  cannot  be  safely  trusted  in 
he  hands  of  persons  who  are  lacking  in  teaching  experience  and  skill  in 
reaching. 

No  one  can  successfully  combat  the  proposition  that  V^e  state  univer- 
sities were  created  for  the  primary  purpose  of  giving  good  collegiate 
instruction  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  state  prepared  to  begin 
collegiate  work.  Whatever  extension  there  may  have  been  of  this  idea 
in  recent  years,  so  as  to  open  up  and  offer  additional  lines  of  work,  no 
state  university  has  yet  outgrown  the  necessity  for  doing  this  collegiate 
^rk  thoroly  well.  Until  that  work  is  being  done  thoroly  well,  those 
charged  with  the  management  of  these  institutions  have  no  right  to  use  a 
dolhu-  of  the  public  funds  for  graduate  work.  If  the  collegiate  work  is 
Sorely  well  done,  then  they  have  no  right  to  use  a  dollar  of  the  public 
funds  for  graduate  work,  if  by  so  doing  they  lower  in  any  way  the  character 
of  the  undergraduate  work.  Demands  for  increased  appropriations  for 
the  maintenance  of  state  universities  are  made  at  every  session  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  wherein  they  are  located.  That  these  demands 
have  been  acceded  to  by  the  legislatures  in  most  cases  shows  the  high 
regard  in  which  these  universities  are  held.  The  difficulty  in  securing 
^gcr  appropriations  increases  year  by  year,  in  most  states,  and  it  is  a  fact 
^  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  the  people  to  criticise  the  rapid 
"^crease  in  expenditure,  and  to  question  the  wisdom  of  expenditures  for 
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lines  of  investigation  which  are  of  necessity  expensive,  and  which  few 
students  seek. 

There  is  no  question  in  this  paper  of  the  value  or  importance  of  gradu- 
ate work.  It  is  a  question  of  business  administration,  and  of  fair  deal- 
ing with  the  people  of  the  state.  It  is  much  the  same  question  which  has 
confronted  the  heads  of  industrial  organizations  in  competition  with  ead 
other,  and  out  of  which  has  grown  the  trust.  State  universities  cannot 
hope  to  draw  unlimited  sums  from  taxation  for  the  extension  and  support 
of  graduate  work.  Unless  the  demands  in  this  direction  are  lessened,  the 
appropriations  are  liable  to  be  curtailed  by  the  legislatures,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  the  retrenchment  will  go  deeper  than  the  graduate 
work,  and  seriously  affect  the  undergraduate  work. 

I  take  it  that  the  problems  which  the  university  managers  have  to 
solve  are  these  : 

1.  How  to  secure  and  offer -to  the  people  of  their  respective  states  the 
highest  grade  of  instructional  work  possible  in  the  regular  collegiate 
courses  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these  courses,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  convince  the  people  generally  that  this  is  regarded  as  the  first  duty 
of  the  university  to  the  people  who  maintain  it. 

2.  To  organize  those  departments  of  graduate  work  for  which  there  is 
the  greatest  demand,  not  from  the  professors,  but  from  graduates  froni 
the  collegiate  courses,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  funds  available  will  war 
rant,  after  provision  is  made  for  carrying  on  the  undergraduate  work  at 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency. 

3.  To  limit  the  number  of  lines  of  graduate  work  offered  so  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  offer  facilities  for  doing  whatever  work  is  attempted  as  well 
as  it  can  be  done  anywhere,  without  increasing  the  demands  for  appro- 
priations so  as  to  weaken  the  support  of  the  people  thru  their  representa- 
tives in  the  legislature. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  most  of  the  state  universities  where  graduate 
work  is  attempted  the  quality  of  instruction  given  in  the  collegiate 
courses  is  far  below  what  it  should  be  ?  Is  it  not  also  true  that  many  ot 
these  institutions  are  attempting  to  carry  on  graduate  work  for  which  the) 
do  not  have  proper  equipment,  and  where  men  of  the  highest  order  ol 
ability  are  lacking  as  heads  of  the  various  departments  ?  Is  it  nottnn 
that  the  extension  of  this  graduate  work  has  created  a  feeling  of  unres 
and  dissatisfaction  among  the  people  in  many  of  the  states  ?  If  thcsi 
three  propositions  are  true,  then  some  remedy  should  be  sought,  and  « 
once.  Does  not  the  development  of  the  idea  out  of  which  the  trust  ha 
grown  point  the  way  ?  If  the  state  universities,  or  at  least  that  group  0 
them  situated  in  the  north  central  states,  should  combine  and  apportioi 
the  graduate  work,  limiting  the  amount  to  be  done  in  any  one  institutioi 
to  what  it  can  undertake  to  do  as  well  as  it  is  done  anywhere  in  the  world 
and  abandoning  all  other  graduate  work,  we  should  have  introduced  ^ 
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economic  feature  of  organization  which  must  commend  itself  to  intelli- 
gent business-men,  and,  I  believe,  would  commend  itself  to  the  people 
generally.  Such  a  plan  would  enable  each  institution  now  carrying  on  a 
considerable  number  of  lines  of  graduate  work,  many  of  them  poorly,  to 
abandon  those  lines  in  which  it  is  not  strong,  and  to  concentrate  its  ener- 
gies upon  lines  where  the  best  results  might  be  secured.  With  the  work 
thus  apportioned,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  undergraduate  work 
which  would  be  possible  by  making  available  for  that  purpose  the  funds 
now  used  in  maintaining  weak  departments  of  graduate  work,  the  graduates 
from  the  collegiate  departments  could  then  go  to  such  institutions  as  offer 
the  special  lines  of  work  which  they  wish  to  pursue  further.  They  would 
then  be  sure  of  securing  as  good  facilities  as  could  be  found  anywhere  for 
the  pursuit  of  their  chosen  lines  of  investigation.  The  strengthening  of 
the  collegiate  work,  which  would  result  from  placing  in  charge  of  the 
freshmen  and  sophomores  strong  teachers  of  recognized  ability  and  expe- 
rience, would  send  out  students  far  better  prepared  to  do  advanced  lines  of 
work  than  are  most  of  those  students  who  now  complete  the  collegiate 
courses.  Such  a  plan  of  organization  would  commend  itself  to  the  public 
in  that  it  would  recognize  as  the  first  work  of  the  state  university  to  fur- 
nish good  collegiate  instruction  for  all  the  students  in  attendance.  No 
committee  or  board  would  hesitate  to  go  before  a  legislature  and  plead 
for  increased  appropriations  if  they  could  show  that  they  were  to  be  used 
primarily  for  this  purpose,  and  no  legislature  would  refuse  to  respond  to 
such  an  appeal.  Such  a  plan  of  organization  would  command  the  respect 
of  practical  politicians  and  members  of  the  legislature,  to  whom  the  uni- 
versities must  look  for  funds,  and  would  put  them  on  a  solid  foundation  of 
popular  support.  With  the  education  of  public  sentiment  which  would 
grow  out  of  this  plan  of  organization  and  of  the  reputation  which  might 
Rebuilt  up  for  the  few  lines  of  graduate  work  attempted,  those  lines  could 
^  broadened,  and  others,  perhaps,  undertaken  in  the  future,  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  might  warrant  and  the  education  of  the  people  would 
allow. 

That  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  organization  is 
recognized,  but  that  they  are  insuperable  it  is  not  believed.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  indicate  the  detailed  plans  by  which  such  an  agreement  could 
breached,  but  I  believe  they  can  be  readily  worked  out.  This  plan  of 
organization  embodies  the  beneficial  features  of  the  trust  organization, 
^Qt  without  introducing  the  features  which  are  dangerous.  It  enables 
such  a  use  of  the  capital  invested,  and  of  the  annual  funds,  as  will  give 
the  largest  returns  for  the  purposes  intended.  No  one  will  seriously 
maintain  that  the  present  system  does  this.  Is  it  not  a  matter  which 
^uould  be  taken  up  seriously  by  the  heads  of  these  institutions  and  dis- 
ced hrom  the  standpoint  of  business  administration  ? 
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DISCUSSION 


[reported   by   miss   LUCIA  stickney] 

Mr.  Baker.  —  This  subject  is  not  new  to  the  members  of  this  association, 
been  the  experience  in  Colorado  that  graduate  work  in  small  classes  has  occupi 
time  of  the  professor  at  the  expense  of  the  larger  classes  of  andergraduates,  an 
graduate  work  has  thus  interfered  with  the  undergraduate  work.  Every  university 
provide  for  advanced  study  sufficient  for  a  master^s  degree,  rather  than  give  ho 
degrees  to  all  who  have  kept  out  of  the  penitentiary.  We  have  been  conserva 
granting  the  doctor*s  degree.  There  should  be  one  university  in  each  state,  ai 
should  be  the  state  university,  which  furnishes  the  opportunity  for  acquiring  the  1 
degree.  However,  a  group  of  institutions  might  combine  to  give  the  required  w( 
such  a  degree. 

Mr.  Gove.  —  Is  the  university  in  Wisconsin  crippled  by  rival  institutions? 

Mr.  Harvey.  —  It  has  been  the  tendency  in  Wisconsin  to  push  to  the  frc 
graduate  work,  and  the  college  work  has  thus  been  made  inefficient.  A  reacti( 
come.  We  should  lop  off  some  lines  of  work  and  thus  strengthen  the  institution 
minds  of  the  people.  They  say  ;  "  You  are  using  money  to  pay  men  who  have  on 
a  dozen  students  ;  the  work  will  be  better  if  there  are  fewer  lines  of  work." 

Mr.  Greenwood.  —  How  will  you  break  down  the  pride  of  the  politician,  ai 
will  you  get  the  student  to  rush  from  one  institution  to  another  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  —  It  is  not  the  pride  of  the  politician,  but  of  the  professor,  that 
tains  these  higher  lines  of  work. 

Mr.  White.  —  How  such  a  trust  can  be  formed  should  be  discussed  by  colleg' 
and  they  are  not  here.     All  universities,  so-called,  are  doing  college  work.    There 
be  a  national  university,  but  each  state  university  wants  to  be  it. 

Mr.  Hoose.  —  How  will  it  touch  denominational  pride  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  —  It  will  not  touch  it. 

Mr.  Greenwood  moved  that  the  report  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  aNi 
University.     Carried. 


PSYCHOLOGY  FOR    THE    TEACHER 


BY    E.    C.    HEWETT,    NORMAL,    ILL. 

It  has  seemed  strange  to  many  that  a  discussion  has  sprung  up  re< 
concerning  the  question  whether  psychology  is  of  any  assistance  i 
teacher  in  conducting  his  actual  work  in  the  schoolroom.  If  a  know 
of  the  qualities  of  lumber  is  of  value  to  the  carpenter,  if  a  knowle< 
soils  and  fertilizers  is  of  value  to  the  farmer,  if  a  knowledge  of  tre< 
shrubs  is  of  value  to  the  fruit-grower,  if  it  is  well  for  the  stock-ra 
know  by  what  means  and  process  calves  and  pigs  grow  and  thrive,  it 
surely  seem  to  be  of  importance  to  the  teacher  to  know  the  laws 
mind's  activity  and  the  resulting  processes  for  its  stimulating  gu 
and  growth.     In  fact,  this  is  so  obvious  that  not  only  no  elaborat 
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argument  seems  to  be  necessary,  but  it  really  would  appear  to  be  pedantic 
or  childish.  We  must  believe  that  any  contest  between  intelligent  men 
which  can  arise  on  such  a  question  must  be  due  to  some  confusion 
respecting  the  meaning  of  the  terms  they  use. 

Some  recent  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  the  Educational 
Review  by  Professor  Hugo  Munsterberg,  of  Cambridge,  have  probably 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  stir  up  and  intensify  the  debate  as  to 
whether  the  study  of  psychology  is  of  any  direct  value  to  the  individual 
teacher  in  his  practical  work.  His  articles  are  not  easy  reading,  but  it  is 
very  apparent  that  he  means  by  psychology  something  quite  different 
from  what  many  understand  it  to  be.  Further,  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
been  ruffled  and  disgusted  by  a  great  deal  that  is  going  forward  under  the 
names  of  experimental  child  psychology,  physiological  psychology,  etc. 
He  claims  that  much  of  this  work  is  not  psychology  iX  all.  He  says  :  "  I 
maintained  that  the  individual  teacher  cannot  make  any  direct  use  of  physi- 
ological and  experimental  psychology  for  his  teaching  methods." 

He  stoutly  asserts  that  psychology  is  not  dependent  on  physiology, 
however  intimate  may  be  the  unknown,  and  perhaps  unknowable,  relations 
between  the  facts  of  consciousness  and  the  atomic  movements  in  the 
brain,  or  other  parts  of  the  physical  system.  He  says  :  "  In  my  lectures 
on  psychology  before  my  students  I  do  not  speak  a  word  about  the  brain 
centers  and  ganglion  cells;  and  to  base  on  them  psychological  insight 
turns  our  whole  knowledge  topsy-turvy."  And  again  he  says:  "There 
was  never  a  teacher  who  would  have  changed  his  educational  efforts  if  the 
physiological  substratum  of  the  mental  life  were  the  liver  or  the  kidneys 
instead  of  the  brain." 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  that  he  regards  a  vast  deal  of  the  matter  col- 
lected by  those  who  pursue  investigations  in  child  study,  experimental 
^d  physiological  psychology,  etc.,  as  having  no  possible  value  for  the 
teacher  in  his  work,  if  indeed  it  has  value  for  anybody.  It  will  also  appear 
that  he  regards  much  of  his  work  as  making  no  part  of  real  psychological 
study.  He  says  :  "  Psychology  is  a  study  of  mental  facts ;  but  not  every 
study  of  mental  facts  is  therefore  psychology."  He  considers,  further, 
that  much  of  what  is  collected  and  painfully  tabulated  concerning  the 
cental  activity,  acquisition,  and  thinking  of  children  has  no  psychological 
^otth  except  as  it  may  throw  some  new  light  upon  our  knowledge  of  mind 
"^general.  A  collection  of  mere  facts  which  throw  no  light  whatever 
^pon  the  general  laws  and  movements  of  mind,  or  which  illustrate  merely 
the  laws  already  known,  can  have  no  scientific  or  practical  value  for  psy- 
chology. As  he  puts  it :  "  It  is  not  science  to  make  even  the  most  exact 
statistics  of  the  pebbles  on  the  road,  and  to  collect  the  description  of 
^Dic  hundred  cases  where  the  law  of  gravitation  was  confirmed  by  the 
^ling  of  apples." 

He  declares  that  "the  world  of  science  and  learning,  as  well  as  the 
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social  world,  has  its  alternating  seasons  and  its  capricious  fashions  .  . 
favored  by  both  the  leaders  of  knowledge  and  the  crowd  of  imitai 
followers."  Such,  evidently,  he  considers  much  of  what  is  going  oi 
the  educational  world  at  present  respecting  the  things  of  which  h 
writing.  Clearly,  in  his  opinion,  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  effoi 
now  directed  toward  a  fad  "  by  both  the  leaders  of  knowledge  and 
crowd  of  imitating  followers." 

In  a  recent  letter  an  intelligent  friend  who  is  familiar  with  the  ( 
cational  work  in  one  of  our  state  universities  expresses  an  opinion 
would  tally  very  closely  with  that  of  Professor  Miinsterberg.  He 
of  this  work :  "  A  little  genetic  psychology,  the  psychology  of  p 
of  dolls,  of  the  knee-jerk,  of  muscles,  of  sand  piles,  of  foods,  a  I 
hodge-podge  called  child  study,  of  instinct,  of  adolescence,  of  senilit) 
physiology,  of  biology,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum^  Only,  probably,  1 
fessor  Miinsterberg  would  deny  that  most  of  what  my  friend  has  1 
called  psychology  is  really  psychology  at  all. 

Professor  Miinsterberg  holds  that  the  work  of  investigating  child: 
by  the  teacher  in  school,  is  unfair  and  injurious  to  the  teacher  him! 
We  note  three  points  in  his  contention  respectipg  this  matter : 

1.  That  the  teacher,  or  the  mother,  or  the  nurse,  is  unfitted  to  c 
duct  observations  upon  children,  by  direct  experiment  or  otherwise,  wl 
will  have  value  for  science.  He  says :  "  The  work  must  be  done 
trained  specialists,  or  not  done  at  all."  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  req 
anyone  to  attempt  to  do  what  it  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  imposs 
for  him  to  do  successfully  or  profitably. 

2.  That  such  work    overburdens   the   teacher    by  requiring  him 
undertake  a  thing  alien  to  his  legitimate  work,  when  his  hands  are  full 
more  than  full,  of  the  work  which  really  belongs  to  him.     He  says :  *' 
[the  teacher]  needs  every  minute  of  his  school  hours  for  his  lessons; 
he  stands,  too  often,  before  the  dilemma  either  to  follow  his  educati( 

-conscience  or  to  follow  a  superintendent  who  believes  in  the  newest  ( 
cational  fad."  Again  he  says  :  "That  child  study  which  has  for  its 
only  a  collection  of  curiosities  about  the  child,  as  an  end  in  itself,  ma 
grateful  to  the  nurse  who  writes  down  some  of  the  baby's  nau| 
answers,  or  to  the  teacher  who  sacrifices  half  an  hour  of  her  lesso 
make  experiments  in  the  class-room,  to  fill  out  the  blanks  that  are  ms 
to  her." 

We  think  it  does  not  need  much  argument  to  convince  intellij 
schoolmen  that  the  legitimate  work  of  the  teachers  is  enough  for  all  t 
time  and  powers ;  that  there  is  often,  in  the  regular  machinery  of 
school  system,  a  good  deal  of  work  demanded  that  might  well  be  spa 
and  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  crowd  into  the  school  things 
have  no  right  to  be  there.  In  this  state  of  things  it  is  unwise  and  ui 
to  require  the  teacher  to  sacrifice  a  half   hour  even  of   her  lesson 
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matters  not  legitimate,  whether  the  results  are  "  grateful "  to  her  or  not. 
It  would  be  better  that  she  should  have  an  "  educational  conscience"  and 
follow  it,  than  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  "  newest  educational  fad  "  even. 

3.  That  for  the  teacher  to  attempt  such  work  with  her  pupils  puts  her 
into  a  wrong  mental  attitude  respecting  them.  This,  we  suspect,  isr  the 
most  serious  of  the  three.  Anything  like  a  true  psychological  study  of  the 
diild,  such  a  study  as  is  demanded  by  the  psychology  that  is  meant  by 
the  author  whose  writings  we  are  considering,  requires  that  he  should  be 
regarded  in  a  way  quite  different  from  that  in  which  his  teacher  should 
regard  him.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  further  on.  The  teacher 
should  see  in  the  child  a  complex  unity,  in  most  essential  respects,  like 
herself,  demanding  a  sympathetic,  integral  treatment.  Any  psychologi- 
cally scientific  experimenting  with  the  child,  or  even  the  probing  of  him 
for  mere  facts  to  be  tabulated,  demands  that '  he  should  be  regarded  as  a 
specimen  to  be  dissected  and  analyzed.  And,  as  Professor  Munsterberg 
well  says :  "A  teacher  feels  himself  hampered  by  this  new  way  of  looking 
on  the  children,  not  as  friends,  but  as  interesting  results  of  psychological 
laws."  He  says,  further :  "  I  consider  it  to  the  teacher's  credit  that  the 
child  is  not  an  object  of  analysis  for  him,  but  I  blame  those  who  make 
the  teacher  believe  that  his  observations,  nevertheless,  have  value  for 
psychology." 

This  last  sentence  suggests,  what  is  very  true,  that,  when  Professor 
Munsterberg  uses  the  word  "  psychology,"  he  means  something  very  differ- 
ent from  the  vague  and  undefined  notion  which  the  word  awakens  in 
oany  minds — perhaps  in  most  minds.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  we 
could  write  a  definition  of  psychology  according  to  the  professor's  con- 
ception of  it,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  we  have  not  space  in  this  paper 
to  elaborate  it,  even  if  we  could  do  so.  But  we  will  try  to  give  some 
notion  of  what  he  means,  as  we  understand  him ;  and  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  it  is  something  not  identical,  by  any  means,  with  the  common 
notion. 

He  says :  "  Psychology  is  the  science  which  describes  and  explains 
nicntal  phenomena."  This  statement  has  no  strange  sound ;  it  seems 
simple  enough.  But  it  appears  that  the  describing  and  explaining  of 
mental  phenomena  by  the  psychology  that  he  means  is  something  pecul- 
iar  and  restricted.  As  he  says :  "  It  was  my  point  from  the  start  that  not 
^ery  interest  in  mental  life  is  psychology,  but  that  psychology  studies 
'ncntal  life  from  a  special  point  of  view." 

This  "point  of  view"  seems  to  be  to  look  at  the  study  of  mental  life 

• 

'D  a  way  precisely  similar  to  the  study  of  physics,  and  the  phenomena  of 
physical  objects — and  strictly  according  to  the  modern  theories  of  evolu- 
t>on.  He  speaks  of  this  kind  of  psychology  as  "  atomistic,"  "  natural- 
istic," etc.  He  says:  "The  natural  science  of  mental  life  began  perhaps 
fifteen  years  ago."     Its  method  he  describes  as  that  of  "  dissolving  its 
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subject  into  atomistic  elements,  and  the  explanation  of  natural  laws  with- 
out regard  for  the  meaning  or  value."  "  Psychology,"  he  says,  "  teaches 
only  to  decompose  man."  "The  limitations  of  psychology  are  easily 
understood.  It  considers  the  mental  life  as  an  object  which  must  be 
analyzed  and  explained,  analyzed  in  elements  and  explained  by  laws." 
This  strictly  demands  that,  in  the  study  of  mental  phenomena,  as  in 
physics  or  chemistry,  one  must  rigidly  confine  himself  to  the  analysis  of 
their  elements  and  the  inevitable  working  of  unchanging  laws.  The  mind 
is  to  be  studied  as  a  non-living  thing,  like  a  rock  or  a  chemical  com- 
pound. Munsterberg  further  says :  "  Psychology  thus  presupposes  a  most 
complicated  transformation  of  the  reality ;  and  any  attitude  toward  mental 
life  which  does  not  need  or  choose  this  special  transformation  may  be 
anything  else,  but  it  is  not  psychology." 

With  such  a  view  of  psychology,  it  does  not  seem  very  difficult  to 
answer  the  question  whether  the  teacher  needs  it  for  direct  use  in  the 
daily  school  work. 

Munsterberg  says :  "  You  destroy  the  values  of  our  practical  life,  if 
you  force  on  them  the  categories  of  psychology.  In  experimental  psy- 
chology, or  in  child  psychology,  emotion  may  show  itself  as  composed  of 
circulatory  or  muscular  elements,  and  the  will  made  up  from  muscle 
and  joint  and  skin  sensations ;  but  if  you  offer  such  transformed  product 
to  the  teacher,  you  do  worse  than  if  you  offer  to  the  thirsty  man  one 
balloon  filled  with  hydrogen  and  one  filled  with  oxygen  instead  of  water. 
The  chemist  is  quite  right,  that  is  water.  The  fainting  man  insists  that 
it  is  not,  and  life  always  speaks  the  language  of  the  thirsty." 

He  further  shows  that  the  outcome  of  such  a  psychology  can  never 
lead  to  a  notion  of  personality  or  free  will,  as  we  interpret  these  terms 
in  the  language  of  real  life.  By  this  psychology,  as  he  says,  personality 
is  an  "  idea  which  is  endlessly  more  complicated,  but,  in  principle,  not 
otherwise  constituted,  than  the  idea  of  our  table  or  our  horse ;  just  as 
from  the  point  of  view  of  chemistry,  the  substance  we  call  the  human 
body  is  in  principle  not  otherwise  constituted  than  any  other  physical 
thing." 

From  his  description  of  psychology,  the  psychologist's  conception  of 
free  will  is  something  very  different  from  that  free  will  which  we  feel  in 
ourselves  and  exercise  every  day  of  our  lives ;  something  very  different 
from  that  free  will  which  we  recognize  in  our  fellows,  and  for  which  we 
hold  thera  responsible.  He  says  :  "The  psychologist  can  easily  construct 
a  conception  of  freedom  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  realized  in  the 
psychological  organism  j  in  its  psychological  experiments,  freedom  of 
will  means  to  him  absence  of  outer  force,  or  of  pathological  disturbance} 
in  the  causation  of  our  actions."  Respecting  such  a  free  will  he  says: 
"If  the  perceptions  and  associations  and  feelings  and  emotions  and  dis- 
positions are  all  given,  the  action  must  necessarily  happen  as  it  does* 
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rhc  effect  is  absolutely  determined  by  the  combination  of  causes,  only 
he  effect  is  a  free  one  because  these  causes  were  lying  within  us."  Regard- 
Dg  such  a  free  will  as  explaining  the  actions  of  real  men  in  history  he 
ays :  '^  Do  we  mean,  in  speaking  of  Napoleon  and  Washington,  Newton 
md  Goethe,  (only)  those  chemical  processes  which  the  physiologist  sees 
n  their  life,  and  those  accompanying  psychical  processes  which  the 
psychologist  enumerates  between  their  birth  and  their  death?  Do  we 
cally  still  think  historically,  if  we  consider  the  growth  of  the  nations  and 
his  gigantic  civilization  on  earth  as  the  botanist  studies  the  growth  of 
:he  mold  which  covers  a  rotten  apple? "  He  even  declares  that  "  the 
will  is  not  at  all  an  object  of  psychology." 

He  says  further :   "  Practical  life  and   history,  mental  science  and 
poetry,  logic  and  ethics,  religion  and  philosophy — all  deal  with  mental  life, 
but  never  with  psychology  as  such."    It  is  evident  from  this  that  psychol- 
ogy and  mental  science  are  not  synonymous  terms,  in  his  thinking ;  that 
psychology  signifies  only  a  restricted  and  technical  view  of  mental  opera- 
tions.   He  declares  that  "  psychology  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  con- 
sider everything  from  the  psychological  standpoint."    But  he  would  have 
us  to  understand  that  this  view  does  not  embrace  the  whole  of  the  reality, 
nor  the  most  important  part  of  it.     He  says  :  "  The  view  of  man  as  a  free 
being,  as  history  must  see  him,  is  exactly  as  true  as  the  view  of  man  as 
an  unfree  being,  as  psychology  must  see  him ;  and  the  friends'  and  the 
educators'  view  of  the  child  as  the  indissoluble  unit  and  willful  personality 
is  just  as  valuable  and  true  as  the  psychologists'  view,  which  sees  it  as  a 
psycho-physical,  complex  mechanism."     Further :  "  The  child  is  to  us  in 
real  life  no  vegetable  which  has  to  be  raised  like  tomatoes,  and  the  crimi- 
nal is  no  weed  which  does  not  feel  that  it  destroys  the  garden." 

"Psychology,"  he  says,  "may  dissolve  our  will  and  our  personality 
and  our  freedom,  and  it  is  constrained  by  duty  to  do  so ;  but  it  must  not 
forget  that  it  speaks  only  of  that  will  and  that  personality  which  are  by 
metamorphosis  substituted  for  the  personality  and  the  will  of  real  life." 
"The  psychical  mechanism  has  no  advantage  over  the  physical  one; 
both  mean  a  dead  world  without  ends  and  values  —  laws,  but  no  duties  ; 
effects,  but  no  purposes  ;  causes,  but  no  ideals."  "  Psychology  can  be, 
*nd  in  this  century  has  been,  the  last  word  of  a  naturalistic  attitude 
toward  the  world." 

Thus  we  have  endeavored,  at  some  length  and  by  copious  quotations 
^om  his  own  writings,  to  set  forth  what  we  conceive  to  be  Professor 
"lonsterberg's  meaning  of  psychology.  It  surely  is  not  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  mind  and  its  activities  which  is  usually  understood  by 
^cterm.  And  we  think  all  will  readily  agree  with  him  that  such  psy- 
chology has  little  or  nothing  of  direct  value  in  the  work  of  the  teacher 
*itb  his  pupils.  In  these  quotations  and  elsewhere  the  professor  clearly 
wows  the  limitations  and  shortcomings  of  such  a  science.     But  he,  by  no 
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means,  esteems  it  as  worthless.  It  has  its  place,  its  methods  are  legiti 
mate  for  its  purpose ;  yea,  he  contends  stoutly  that  education  may  alt 
mately  be  greatly  helped  by  it.  Not,  however,  by  any  direct  use  thatth 
actual  teacher  can  make  of  it  in  his  daily  work ;  but  by  the  modificatioi 
of  educational  theory  which  may  come  from  it  thru  the  efforts  of  expc 
students  of  that  theory. 

Having  now  paid  our  respects  sufficiently  perhaps  to  naturalistic,  sc 
entific  psychology,  to  the  psychology  which  one  has  termed  "  introspecK 
physiologico-scientific  psychology,"  and  having  agreed  as  to  the  futility  ( 
the  study  of  the  knee-jerk,  the  brain  cells,  and  the  rest,  as  a  guide  to  tl 
practical  work  of  teaching,  the  question  remains  whether  the  teacher  ca 
study  mental  activity  in  such  a  way  that  he  shall  gain  something  from 
for  use  in  his  everyday  work.  Certainly  the  teacher  has  to  deal  wil 
"mental  life,  but  never  with  this  psychology  as  such."  The  teacher h; 
always  had  to  deal  with  mental  life;  and  no  one  has  ever  been  a  successf 
teacher  who  has  not  had  some  good  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  fond 
mental  facts  of  mental  life,  however  unscientific  that  knowledge  may  ha^ 
been,  and  however  unscientific  the  steps  by  which  he  acquired  it.  In  a 
the  most  practical  things  of  life,  doing  has  preceded  scientific  investig. 
tion.  Men  talked,  and  talked  effectively,  before  scientific  grammar  ( 
rhetoric  were  ever  dreamed  of.  Men  sang,  and  probably  played  o 
musical  instruments,  before  the  science  of  music  was  developed.  Me 
raised  crops  successfully  before  there  was  any  scientific  knowledge  of  tl; 
chemistry  of  soils  or  of  the  laws  of  plant  growth.  And,  in  all  these  thing 
so  far  as  they  were  successful,  they  acted  in  accord  with  nature's  law 
altho  those  laws  had  never  been  scientifically  formulated. 

Moreover,  we  think  that  scientific  knowledge  is  not  knowledge  of 
different  kind  from  that  which  is  obtained  by  common  experience  an 
observation.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  knowledge,  only  it  is  rendered  moi 
complete,  more  precise,  more  systematic,  more  available,  by  scientifi 
investigation.  In  ray  boyhood  I  often  watched  an  old  basket-maker  J 
he  fitted  his  hoops  onto  his  baskets.  He  applied  the  piece  of  wood  out( 
which  the  hoop  was  to  be  made  three  times  across  the  basket's  top 
then,  allowing  a  little  more,  he  cut  it  off.  I  doubt  if  he  ever  had  hear 
the  word  "circumference"  or  "  diameter  ; "  I  am  sure  he  had  never  invest 
gated  their  relation  mathematically.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  Grcc 
letter  tt,  but  his  hoops  always  fitted. 

Now,  we  are  not  saying  that  scientific  knowledge  is  not  better  thi 
knowledge  of  this  empirical,  haphazard  kind.  But  we  do  say  that,  i 
order  to  teach  well,  the  teacher  must,  in  some  way,  know  the  fundi 
mental  facts  of  human  nature  and  of  mind-activity;  and  the  morethorol 
he  knows  them,  the  better.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gcncn 
facts,  he  needs  to  know  the  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individ 
ual  pupils  under  his  charge.     Here,  then,  is  a  double  field  of  observatio 
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vfaich  should  accompany  and  guide  ,his  daily  work.  But  not  the  kind 
of  observation  which  Munsterberg  denominates  "  atomistic,"  "  natu- 
ralistic," etc — not  such  an  observation  as  requires  one  to  look  at  the  child 
as  a  non-living  specimen,  simply  to  be  dissected  and  analyzed  and 
explained. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  Munsterberg  himself  would  approve  the  kind  of 
child  study  that  we  are  now  advocating,  for  he  says,  in  so  many  words : 
"Certainly  the  teacher  ought  to  study  children  and  men  in  general,  but 
irith  the  strictly  anti-psychological  view ;  he  ought  to  acknowledge  them 
IS  indissoluble  unities,  as  centers  of  free  will,  the  functions  of  which  are 
not  causally  but  teleologically  connected  by  interests  and  ideals,  not  by 
psycho-physical  laws." 

To  any  thoughtful  student  of  school  work,  and  of  popular  notions 
concerning  education,  it  must  be  apparent  that  a  great  many  people, 
indading  a  great  many  teachers,  do  not  give  proper  consideration  to 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  and  most  palpable  facts  of  human  nature. 
At  bottom  is  the  fact  that  the  essential  characteristic  of  mental  life,  in  all 
its  forms,  is  self-activity.  Whatever  potential  mind  may  be,  actual  mind 
manifests  itself  only  thru  self-activity.  Educationally  the  teacher  can 
do  nothing  for  the  child  intellectually  or  morally,  except  as  he  works 
thro  the  child  himself.  Instructing,  teaching,  lecturing,  exhortation, 
preaching,  example  —  all  are  powerless,  except  in  so  far  as  they  induce 
the  proper  activity  in  the  human  object. 

Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard  says :  **  I  would  remark  that  a  man's  education 
nrnst  be  mainly  his  own  work.  He  may  be  helped,  or  he  may  be  embar- 
rassed, by  his  environment ;  but  neither  books,  nor  teachers,  nor  appara- 
tus, nor  other  surrounding  conditions  of  any  kind  will  be  of  any  avail 
wless  he  himself  furnish  the  energizing  spirit  which  shall  put  them  to 
account.  A  mind  is  not  molded  as  an  earthen  vessel  is  fashioned  by  the 
^d  of  the  potter.  It  molds  itself  by  virtue  of  an  inherent  force  which 
makes  for  symmetry  or  deformity,  according  to  the  direction  given  to  it 
by  consciousness  and  will. 

"Libraries,  universities,  museums,  and  foreign  travel  are  powerful  auxili- 
^es  to  a  man  who  is  determined  to  be  educated  ;  but  he  will  find  them 
of  no  avail  if  he  makes  them  anything  more  than  secondary  instrumentali- 
ties in  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  no  lack  of  such  advantages  will 
prevent  a  man  from  securing  a  valuable  education,  who  is  resolved  to 
educate  himself.  Witness,  for  instance,  a  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  Hugh 
Miller,  a  Michael  Faraday,  and  an  Abraham  Lincoln." 

All  this  seems  obvious  enough  when  we  think  of  it.  And  yet  a  failure 
to  recognize  this  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  what  we  call  "mechanical" 
t^hing.  The  child  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  mechanism  to  which,  or 
^th  which,  something  from  without  can  be  done  directly.  It  would 
seem  that  a  complete  acceptance  of  the  psychology  which  we  have  been 
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« 
considering  would  tend  to  strengthen  such  mechanical  views  and  pro* 

cesses ;   whereas   it  seems  to  us   that   most  of  the  real  improveme&ti  | 

in  education  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  along  the  line  of  t ' 

fuller  recognition  of  the  truth  we  are  now  considering.    And  we  will  add 

that  it  appears  to  us  that  many  of  the  well-meant  efforts  for  moral  itixxm 

and  spiritual  uplifting  have  failed,  and  are  failing,  of  their  purpose  for 

the  same  reason — that  is,  that  they  have  been,  and  are,  along  mechanical 

lines. 

Closely  allied  to  the  thought  just  considered  is  the  fact  that  the 
human  being,  child  or  man,  must  be  regarded  as  a  true  personality,  pos- 
sessed of  a  true  will,  which  he  may  freely  exercise,  and  for  whose  exerdie 
he  is  responsible.  George  P.  Brown  says  :  "  Any  sort  of  theory  of  eduo* 
tion  that  fails  to  recognize  the  primal  fact  of  rational  psychology,  that  the 
human  soul  is  potentially  a  morally  free,  because  a  self-active,  being,  is  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.''  In  the  light  of  this  principle,  all  efforts  for  the 
intellectual  growth  of  the  child  must  aim  at  inciting  his  will  to  act  in  the 
desired  direction,  and  that,  too,  in  the  way  of  a  conscious  personality. 
Rooted  in  this  principle  is  all  that  has  been  done  and  is  doing,  if  it  is 
wise,  to  promote  the  agreeableness  of  study  to  the  child.  Make  learning 
pleasant,  is  the  modern  cry.  Why?  In  order  that  the  child  may  parsoe 
it  more  willingly.  Herbart's  plea  for  "  many-sided  interest "  rests  ulti- 
mately on  the  same  ground.  And  may  it  not  be  true  that  the  heathenish 
maxim  of  the  old  pedagog,  "No  lickin',  no  larnin',"  was  a  twilight  recog- 
nition of  the  same  principle,  in  that  its  aim  was  to  make  the  pupil  will  to 
learn  thru  fear  of  pain  ? 

In  the  same  way,  successful  attempts  to  build  moral  character  in  the 
child  must  work  along  the  same  line,  that  is,  thru  his  own  will.  Commit- 
ting moral  precepts  to  memory,  study  of  the  theory  of  ethics,  advice,  and 
even  example  of  the  wisest  and  best  teachers  and  friends,  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  soundest  and  most  eloquent  preaching — all  are  as  useless  in 
building  character  as  the  whistling  wind,  except  in  the  degree  in  whidi 
they  stir  and  rouse  and  direct  the  center  of  the  child  or  man ;  that  is,  his 
personality  and  his  active  will. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  of  government  as  something  from  without, 
something  imposed  upon  the  will  of  its  subject  —  and  such  it  often  is.  But 
government  in  school  serves  no  permanent  and  valuable  end  except  as  it 
leads  the  pupil  into  the  way  of  right  self-government.  True,  outward 
restraint  is  often  necessary,  as  well  as  punishment  for  transgression,  but  it 
is  of  little  or  no  real  value  unless  it  tends  to  form  the  habit  of  inward 
restraint.  And  when  the  habit  of  inward  restraint  is  once  thoroly 
formed,  outward  restraint  is  not  felt  by  the  pupil.  He  is  "  free  from  the 
law,"  because  he  is  inwardly  ready  to  do,  from  his  own  motion,  the  things 
that  righteous  law  demands. 

Besides  the  great  central  facts  of  human  nature  to  which  we  have  just 
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devoted  these  few  words,  there  are  several  other  facts  equally  well  estab- 
lished, which  it  is  for  the  highest  interest  of  the  teacher  to  regard,  and 
iboat  which  his  knowledge  can  never  become  too  complete  or  too  dom- 
inant in  shaping  and  directing  his  daily  work.  On  these  points  judicious 
±ild  study  will  clarify  his  present  knowledge ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
nil  extend  its  boundaries. 

To  some  extent,  but  not  sufficiently,  teachers  do  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  is  one  law  of  growth  for  muscle  and  mind  alike,  viz.,  the  law  of 
hoper  exercise.  As  the  arm  of  the  blacksmith  grows  strong  by  constant 
asc,  so  the  power  of  the  mind  to  observe,  to  remember,  to  compare,  to 
reason,  and  the  rest,  grows  by  proper  use  in  each  of  these  fields  of  its 
ictivity.  In  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  can  it  gain  the  power  to  do  any- 
thing which  it  cannot  do  at  present,  and  to  do  what  it  can  now  do  more 
effectively.  And,  as  the  unused  muscle  becomes  shriveled  and  atrophied, 
so  the  mind  that  fails  to  exercise  itself  in  any  of  its  modes  of  activity 
^[radually  loses  even  the  power  it  now  has. 

Another  most  important  law  belongs  to  body  and  mind  alike ;  that  is, 
ike  law  of  habit.     By  repeated  use  of  a  muscle  in  a  certain  way  it  becomes 
possible  for  us  to  do,  easily,  correctly,  and  almost  or  quite  automatically, 
what  is  done  at  first  slowly  and  awkwardly,  and  yet  at  the  expense  of  much 
care  and  labor.     Just  in  the  same  way  the  mind  "learns  to  do  by  doing." 
Whether  an  oft-repeated  thought  "  wears  a  channel  in  the  brain,"  or  how 
else  it  is  done,  is  for  the  teacher  an  unimportant  question.     But  that  the 
mind  does  form  habits,  as  the  body  does,  is  a  matter  of  tremendous  sig- 
nificance for  him.     It  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  the 
forming  of  habit  is  the  chief  business  of  education.     In  fact,  Rosenkranz 
does  say  that  habit  is  the  universal  form  which  education  takes.      Those 
who  arc  so  ready  to  condemn  "  ruts  "  unqualifiedly  should  think  on  this 
niatter.    Habits  are  ruts ;  they  "  lead  us  along  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance."   It  is  not  a  question  whether  ruts  are  valuable  in  education,  or  else- 
where.   The  significant  questions  are  :  What  kind  of  ruts  ?  And  are  we  so 
finnly  "stuck"  in  them  that  we  cannot  get  out  if  need  be  ? 

The  law  of  imitation  is  one  that  is  often  too  little  understood,  and  too 

little  regarded  by  teachers,  especially  by   teachers   of  young  children. 

Almost,  if  not  quite,  all  the  first  steps  in  a  child's  education  originate  in  his 

propensity  to  imitate.     How  else  does  he  begin  to  walk,  and  to  talk,  and 

even  to  eat  as  soon  as  he  goes  one  step  beyond  drawing  sustenance  from 

the  mother  ?     Now,  whether  this  fact  has  any  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of 

^l^e  relationship  between  men  and  apes  need  not  trouble  the  practical 

teacher  much  ;  but  it  is  of  great  importance  that  he  should  understand 

the  working  of  this  law,  its  uses  and  abuses  in  the  processes  of  education. 

The  large  part  which  sympathy  plays  in  the  work  of  education  is 

r^atly  underestimated,  as  we  believe.      Nor  is  it  easy  to  tell  whether 

*ynipathy  between  teacher  and  pupils  or  sympathy  among  the  children 
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themselves  cuts  the  larger  figure.  Evidently,  there  is  a  connecticm 
between  imitation  and  sympathy  ;  but  it  may  not  be  worth  the  teacho'i 
while  to  spend  much  time  in  investigating  that  connection.  Still  less  is 
it  necessary  for  him  to  study  profoundly  the  connection  of  sympathy,  as 
shown  by  human  beings,  with  sympathy  as  shown  by  some  animals.  Sack 
study  may  have  important  bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  Darwinian  evolu- 
tion, but  it  hardly  demands  much  effort  from  the  practical  teacher  on  that 
account.  But  it  is  more  important  than  most  teachers  think  that  thcj 
should  understand  how  the  sympathy  of  pupils  with  one  another  nu^ 
sometimes  hinder  their  work,  or  how  it  may  help  their  work  if  wisdj 
used.  And  we  firmly  believe  that  the  teacher's  success  or  failure,  both  in 
teaching  and  molding  his  pupils,  depends  upon  nothing  else  so  completely 
as  upon  the  bond  of  sympathy  between  them.  Hard,  indeed,  is  the  fate 
of  the  little  one  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  an  unsympathetic  teacher.  A 
sympathetic  look,  even  if  it  carry  a  reproof  with  it,  will  often  be  found  more 
effective  than  a  switch,  in  preventing  mischief.  A  word  of  sympathetic 
praise,  worthily  bestowed,  generally  will  accomplish  more  to  forward  the 
child  in  right  efforts  than  a  whole  lecture  of  criticism  and  blame,  even  if 
it  should  be  just. 

Space  forbids  that  we  enter  further  into  particulars  concerning  factsof 
human  nature  and  the  phenomena  of  mind  activity.  Of  course,  the 
teacher  should  understand  the  received  doctrine  concerning  the  three  chief 
forms  of  mental  activity,  known  as  intellect,  emotion,  and  will,  and  aboat 
the  relations  of  these  forms  of  activity  to  one  another.  He  ought,  also, 
to  have  knowledge  about  the  subordinate  forms  of  mental  action,  like 
perception,  memory,  reasoning,  etc.  We  know  that  many  modem  writcrson 
psychology  are  severe  on  the  doctrine  of  mental  faculties  ;  and  justly  so, 
if  the  faculties  are  regarded  as  parts  or  divisions  of  the  mind  itself.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  indivisible  mind  works  in  these  various  wajrs;  and  if 
a  faculty  is  understood  to  mean  merely  one  of  these  forms  of  activity,  or 
the  mental  ability  to  work  in  one  of  these  ways,  we  can  see  no  objection 
to  retaining  this  term  to  signify  that  for  which  some  term  is  imperatively 
needed. 

The  field  for  mind  study  and  for  child  study  is  large  enough;  andthe 
results  of  such  study  should  have  the  highest  value  in  the  practical,  every- 
day work  of  the  teacher;  and  all  this  without  any  meddling  with  that 
kind  of  psychology  which  Professor  Miinsterberg  asserts  the  teacher  docs 
not  need. 


DISCUSSION 


Aaron  Gove  agreed  with  Mr.  Hewett  in  the  general  positions  taken  in  the  p»pef|i»^ 
said  that  only  the  scientiBc  investigation  of  the  subject  usually  mentioned  as  child  iMy 
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ible.  The  amateur  child  study  was  futile.  He  protested  against  the  "  blanks  " 
ich  profusion  to  be  filled  out,  often  for  the  mere  gratification  of  students  who 
issisted  in  preparing  their  theses. 

.  HoosE  agreed  heartily  with  the  general  position  of  Dr.  Hewett  and  of  Mr. 
d  said  that  he  could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  reliable  observations  could  be 
persons  not  scientifically  trained.     The  most  healthy  kind  of  school  work  is 
iy,  in  the  sense  of  coming  into  a  sympathetic  understanding  with  the  children. 

.  Greenwood  stated  that  child  study  is  of  advantage  to  education,  for  it  is  a 
the  teachers  are  becoming  interested  in  the  children.  Many  teachers  are  pretty 
chologists  without  reading  a  great  deal  of  psychology.  "  I  say,  open  the  doors, 
e  the  teachers  to  study  psychology  and  physiology,  Professor  MUnsterberg  to  the 
notwithstanding.'* 
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CHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,   COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

\  task  which  has  been  assigned  me  is  difficult  in  proportion  to  its 
It  would  not  be  impossible  to  set  down  in  formidable  array  the 
^ents  of  the  year,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  field  of  education, 
id  the  Council  patience  and  adequate  wakefulness,  to  recite  them 
jresence ;  but  Homer's  "  Catalogue  of  the  Ships,"  over  which  no 
)oy  has  ever  traveled  except  in  morbid  curiosity  or  in  punishment, 
be  lively  by  comparison.  For  reasons,  then,  of  comfort  and  con- 
:e,  as  well  as  those  which  rest  upon  a  sense  of  relative  values,  I 
ilect  for  mention  and  brief  criticism  only  those  happenings  which 
3  me  most  to  deserve  the  emphasis  which  will  be  laid  upon  them, 
ring  the  period  under  review  there  stand  out  prominently  in  the 
States  two  series  of  events  which  are  eminently  characteristic  of 
dencies  and  movements  most  manifest  among  us.  These  are  the 
^  additions  to  the  literature  of  education  which  have  been  made 
ericans,  and  the  study  and  constructive  thought  which  has  been 
d  to  the  problems  of  public-school  organization  and  administration 
e  cities. 

r  two  generations  Americans  have  been  writing  and  publishing 
upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  which  were  on  too  low 
sllectual  plane  to  meet  the  needs  of  today.  They  belonged  to  the 
are  of  the  camp-meeting  rather  than  to  that  of  the  study.  They 
undeniably  well-meant ;  on  the  whole  they  did  great  good.  But 
?ere  not  nutritious  as  a  steady  diet.  On  their  pages  the  obviously 
iatic  jostled  the  eternally  commonplace.  There  were  exceptions,  of 
e;  but  out  of  the  fifty  best-known  books  on  education  which  were 
shed  here  between  1830  and  1890  certainly  more  than  two-thirds 
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must  be  condemned  as  unscholarly.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Sc 
arship  and  care  for  education  as  such  were  divorced.  The  colleges 
rolled  the  Baconian  half-truth, "  Knowledge  is  power,"  under  their  tonj 
so  long  that  it  made  other  condiment  unnecessary.  Meanwhile, 
elementary  schools  and  the  normal  schools  were  suffering  from  lac 
the  scholarship  which  only  the  colleges  and  the  yet  unborn  univen 
could  give.  The  scholars  looked  askance  at  the  schools  as  sometl 
beneath  them;  the  schools,  unmindful  of  the  fate  of  perpetual  mot 
undertook  to  live  on  their  own  scholarship  alone.  The  results  were 
happy. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.     Dating,  perhaps,  from   President  Ang 
success  in  1879  ^°  securing  the  foundation  at  the  University  of  Mich 
of  the  chair  which  has  been  successively  occupied  by  Payne  and  by  H 
dale,'  and  from  the  elaborate  presentation  of  education  as  a  unive 
subject  made  by  President  Barnard  of  Columbia   in  1881  and  agaii 
1882,*  the  movement  to  bring  the  upper  and  the   elementary  sch 
together  in   mutual   understanding,  and   in  a  spirit  of  sympathy 
co-operation,  began  to  gather  headway.     It  grew  rapidly,  and  in  i 
when  the  president  of  the  oldest  American  university,  one  which 
stoutly  resisted   the  inroads   of   education   upon  it,  made   his  not 
address  upon  the  "Unity  of  Educational  Reform,"  pointing  out  clc 
the  fact  that  the  same  principles  must  govern  educational  effectivene 
whatever  stage  of  development  it  is  sought,  the  victory  was  won. 
years  before  this  President  Eliot  had  himself  been  a  conspicuous  exao 
of  the  new  spirit,  and  now  it  has  come  to  pass  that  that  university  wl 
does  not  pursue  education  as  energetically  as  it  pursues  physics  or  ( 
sical  philology  is  no  longer  upon  a  pinnacle.    Times  have  changed, 
most  intelligent  men  have  changed  with  them. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  educational  literature  of  thej 
is  its  complete  reflection  of  this  new  and  inspiring  point  of  view, 
treats  school  topics  with  the  seriousness,  the  care,  the  scientific  met 
which  mark  the  scholar.  Homilies  upon  education  have  disappea 
before  the  study  of  education.  As  a  result  we  have  the  beginnings  ol 
American  literature  of  education  which  will  be  permanent. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  notice  that  during  the  past  twelve  months 
a  little  more,  there  have  been  books  published  by  Mr.  Eliot,  by  the 
General  Walker,  by  Mr.  Oilman,  by  Mr.  William  James,  by  Dr.  Munsi 
berg,  by  Dr.  Hinsdale,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  by  Miss  Blow,  by  Bis) 
Spalding,  and  by  Dr.  Harris,  which  illustrate  my  meaning.  Even 
purely  literary  critic,  accustomed  to  scorn  the  study  of  education, 
perhaps,  of  anything  except  the  speedy  removal  of  one  impression 
another,  will  not  hestitate  to  call  this  group  of  books  remarkable.    Tl 

I  Payne,  Contributions  to  the  Scitnee  of  Education ^^^  337. 

^Reports  as  President  of  Columbia  College^  1881,  pp.  38-50;  x88a,  pp.  51-65. 
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are  so  remarkable  that  two  decades  ago  they  would  have  been  impossible. 
Each  book  reflects  the  peculiar  genius  of  its  writer ;  taken  together,  they 
give  us  a  true  picture  of  the  forces  and  ideals  which  are  moving  our 
educational  scholarship  and  grappling  with  our  educational  problems. 
Mr.  Eliot's  Educational  Reform '  reveals  the  unfolding  of  a  program  of 
effort  and  achievement,  framed  thirty  years  ago,  but  broadening  as  it 
unfolds  and  gaining  power  in  development.  Its  terse,  virile  English 
appeals  directly  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  head  of  democracy.  If 
every  teachers'  meeting  and  every  institute  to  be  held  during  the  next 
year  were  to  have  read  to  it  the  address  on  "The  Function  of  Education 
in  Democratic  Society,"  with  which  the  volume  ends,  it  would  be  time 
excellently  spent,  and  the  lives  and  the  work  of  the  teachers  would  surely 
show  its  influence. 

General  Walker's  interest  in  education  was  both  general  and  special, 
and  his  Discussions  in  Education*  faithfully  represents  this  fact.  He 
labored  by  word  and  by  deed  to  organize  manual  training  and  technical 
education  as  they  should  be  in  a  great,  all-inclusive  educational  scheme 
like  ours.  He  lived  to  see  the  institution  over  which  he  presided,  tho 
sadly  hampered  thru  lack  of  funds,  recognized  as  a  leader  of  its  class. 
His  statement  of  the  argument  for  manual  training  was  everywhere  held 
to  be  most  cogent,  and  his  policy  of  reform  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
rang  with  the  note  of  leadership. 

The  scope  of  Mr.  Oilman's  volume  is  narrower,  as  its  title.  University 
Problems,^  indicates  ;  and  yet,  just  because  of  the  many  points  of  contact 
between  the  university  of  today  and  life,  the  several  papers  it  contains 
are  in  no  sense  technical. 

These  three  books  are  themselves  enough  to  indicate  that  the  higher 
education  is  assuming  its  share  of  responsibility  for  education  as  a  whole, 
if  there  were  no  other  evidence  whatever.  These  books  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  All  three  are  catholic,  all  three  are  in  the  true  sense  prac- 
tical. Their  authors  are  men  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  tracing 
practice  upon  the  background  of  theory,  and  hence  their  books  are  an 
example  as  well  as  an  exhortation. 

Mr.  William  James,  our  master-craftsman  in  psychology ;  Dr.  Mun- 
slerberg,  whose  welcome  is  the  warmer  because  of  our  appreciation  of  his 
strenuous  idealism ;  Dr.  Hinsdale,  who  has  for  the  first  time  set  before  us 
^th  historical  faithfulness  a  picture  of  the  great  educational  upheaval 
^hich  Horace  Mann  brought  about;  Mr.  Davidson,  whose  exposition  of 
Rousseau  is  as  fascinating  as  his  exposure  of  the  fallacies  contained  in  the 
theories  of  that  erratic  genius  is  scathing  ;  Miss  Blow,  with  the  simplicity 
of  mastery  in   revealing  the  philosophy  of  Froebel ;   Bishop  Spalding, 

*  New  York :  The  Century  Co.,  1898.    418  pp.    $2. 
'  Mnr  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899.    343  pp.    $3. 
) New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  X898.    3x9  pp.    $3. 
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with  spiritual  insight  and  sure  literary  touch ;  and  Dr.  Harris,  with  the 
subtlety  and  comprehension  of  thought  which  have  taught  us  all,  are  the 
remaining  writers  on  education  who  have  made  the  year  memorable. 

Mr.  James  presents  in  the  concrete '  his  reply  to  the  much-mooted 
question  :  How  can  psychology  be  made  practically  useful  to  the  teacher? 
He  does  not  argue ;  he  demonstrates.  At  his  hands  mental  life  is  all 
simplicity  and  naturalness,  and  we  turn  with  satisfaction  and  delight  to  i 
book  on  psychology,  both  authoritative  and  readable,  which  can  safely  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  youngest  teacher.  It  ought  at  once  to  drive  intc 
the  darkest  corners  the  superficial  and  third-rate  manuals  of  psycholog] 
which  are  so  often  pressed  upon  teachers,  and  which  in  their  construction 
exemplify  perfectly  the  motto  made  familiar  by  our  journal  of  humor, Zi/;, 
"Aut  scissors  aut  nullus."  Dr.  Miinsterberg's'  book  is  of  a  different  sort.  It 
interprets  life  and  life's  interests  in  terms  of  psychology,  and  it  interprets 
psychology  in  turn  in  terms  of  life.  It  is  truly  a  great  book.  To  be 
understood  and  appreciated,  it  must  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  viewed  in 
its  true  light  as  a  contribution  to  the  world's  philosophy.  Dr.  Hinsdale^ 
and  Mr.  Davidson^  take  us  by  the  hand  thru  the  field  of  history. 
They  show  us  the  beginnings  and  the  meaning  of  much  which  is  now 
current  among  us.  The  Boston  schoolmasters  of  sixty  years  ago  talked 
and  acted  very  like  their  successors  of  today  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
San  Francisco.  They  had  the  same  excellences  and  the  same  defects. 
History  seems  to  be  repeating  itself,  and  we  feel  depressed.  Not  even 
Horace  Mann's  great  nature  seems  able  to  move  the  dead-weight  of  tra- 
dition and  of  Bumbledom.  But  Mr.  Davidson  helps  us  to  cheer  ap. 
What  an  attractive  rogue  Rousseau  was  !  How  influential  and  how 
absurd !  What  a  dance  he  must  have  led  the  musty  old  pedagogs  of 
Europe  !  It  is  all  very  fine  and  very  amusing — at  a  century's  distance. 
But  we  must  not  be  caught  with  that  chaff  of  his  twice.  Nowadays  we 
ask  rather  severely  what  "education  according  to  nature"  means.  Accord- 
ing to  whose  nature  ?  According  to  what  nature  ?  After  listening 
politely  to  the  answers  of  Rousseau's  apostles  of  today,  we  refuse  to  be 
convinced  that  nature  means  nakedness,  and  we  continue  to  hold  that 
man  has  made  himself  some  intellectual  and  moral  clothes  during  all 
these  centuries. 

Miss  Blow,  with  happy  insight,  gives  to  her  exposition  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Froebel  the  title  Letters  to  a  Mother;^  for  the  mother  only  less 

^Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology,    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899.    30»  PP«    S'-S* 

a  Psychology  and  Life.  -  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1899.    s86  pp.    $a. 

3  Horace  Afann  and  the  Common   School  Revival  in  the  United  States,    New  YoriE.*  Cta»»* 
Scribner's  Sons  (''Great  BU^ucators*' series),  1898.     336  pp.     $1. 

i  Rousseau^  and  Eductitiou  according  to  Nature,    New  York:  Charles  Scribner^i  Soot  C^'*''^ 
Educators  "  series),  1898.    256  pp.    $1. 

5  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &Co.  ("  International  Education"  series),  1899.    310  pp.    $1.50. 
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than  the  child  is  the  object  of  the  kindergarten's  influence  and  care.  In 
her  brilliant  pages  the  same  spiritual  philosophy  shines  forth  which  Dr. 
Munsterberg  uses  to  light  up  and  explain  life,  the  one  with  which  Dr. 
Harris  measures  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  the  whole  process  called  ' 
education.  Bishop  Spalding,'  too,  strikes  the  same  note  over  and  over 
again,  and  sends  us  away  uplifted  with  the  divine  harmonies  echoing  in 
oar  souls.  Dr.  Harris  sets  himself  the  hardest  task  of  all,  and  his  accom- 
plishment is  stated  in  highly  organized  and  systematic  form.  To  many  of 
us  his  Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education  is  doubly  precious,  for  it 
gathers  up  the  spoken  words  which  have  so  often  meant  so  much,  and 
which  we  have  sometimes  feared  might  one  day  escape  us.  Here,  set  out 
in  logical  order,  is  the  story  of  the  mind's  growth  into  the  forms  and  the 
content  of  that  human  conquest  which  is  civilization.  It  is  difficult,  no 
doubt,  to  follow  the  subtleties  of  the  thought,  but  it  is  fascinating  as  well ; 
and  he  who  makes  the  thought  his  own  has  entered  once  for  all  the 
temple  of  philosophy. 

Such,  briefly  described,  are  the  volumes  that  make  up  the  group  which 
makes  the  year  meinorable.  Nowhere  in  these  books  is  there  a  note  of 
pessimism  or  despair,  nowhere  is  sounded  the  trumpet  of  revolution, 
nowhere  is  waved  the  red  flag  of  anarchy.  Neither  human  nature  nor 
democratic  institutions  are  given  up  for  lost.  All,  on  the  contrary,  are 
creative,  hopeful ;  and  all  see  a  future  full  of  promise.  They  have  faith, 
and  they  impart  it.  I  like  to  think  that  in  this  highly  important  aspect 
Aey  represent  the  best  thought  and  the  most  widespread  popular  instincts 
0^  our  time.  With  such  an  exposition  of  education  as  is  theirs,  all  can 
Mly  be  lost. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  topic,  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  not 
accidental,  by  any  means,  that  in  the  great  cities  of  this  country  there  is 
deep  interest  in  questions  of  school  organization  and  administration. 
This  interest,  so  marked  during  the  past  year,  is  a  result,  in  part,  of  the 
newly  roused  municipal  conscience  which  is  reproaching  us  for  inefficient, 
disorderly  administration  of  a  city's  business,  and  in  part  of  the  growing 
importance,  financial  as  well  as  other,  of  education  as  a  public  interest. 
The  taxpayer's  curiosity  as  to  how  his  money  is  spent  reinforces  the 
school  reformer's  demand  that  it  be  spent  solely  for  the  wisest  training  of 
^he  city's  children.  So  it  happens  that  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
^ton,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  Milwaukee,  Detroit, 
*nd  Toledo — to  mention  only  the  most  conspicuous  instances  —  have  all 
"ladeor  are  making  history  on  this  subject.  It  is  important  not  to  over- 
look the*  one  point  in  which  they  are  all  in  agreement,  for  it  is  not 
nnusual  to  attempt  to  minimize  the  movement  for  city-school  reform  by 
^^>ng  attention  to  the  wide  variations  of  the  detailed  plans  proposed 
for  city-school  organization.     That  one  point  of  agreement  is  the  demand 

*  "^^gkts  and  Theories  0/  Life  and  Education.   Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1897.  336  pp.  $z. 
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for  efficiency.  When  a  democracy  earnestly  demands  efficiency  in  its 
servants,  it  has  outgrown  the  swaddling-clothes  of  theory  and  is  coming 
to  years  of  discretion.  It  is  plain  to  any  careful  observer  that  thii 
demand  for  efficiency  is  now  widespread  in  this  country,  and  is  by  no 
means  confmed  to  the  schools  alone.  It  is  heard  in  respect  of  the  dvil 
service,  of  the  army,  of  governmental  functions  of  all  sorts.  Why  is 
there  such  widespread  inefficiency  in  public-school  administration  ?  There 
is  little  or  no  actual  dishonesty  there;  there  is  abundant  earnestness; 
there  is  not  a  little  skilled  experience  and  special  training.  Only  one 
answer  is  possible.  The  inefficiency  is  the  result  of  the  crystallization 
into  system  of  traditions  as  to  school  government  which  are  abreast 
neither  of  modern  administrative  machinery  nor  of  the  present  condition 
of  education  itself.  It  is  required  nowadays  that  the  machinery  of  edu- 
cation be  simple,  that  power  and  discretion  be  definitely  located,  in  order 
that  responsibility  may  be  promptly  and  justly  fixed.  It  is  required  that 
legislative  functions  be  sharply  distinguished  from  executive,  that  matters 
needing  professional  knowledge  and  experience  for  their  proper  dispo- 
sition be  intrusted  to  professional  hands,  and  that  the  pressure  of  party 
pull  and  private  push  be  relieved  in  all  possible  ways  by  statutory  provi- 
sions. The  long  but  successful  struggle  to  establish  these  conditions  in 
New  York,  in  the  midst  of  great  difficulties  and  against  overwhelming 
odds,  opened  a  new  era.  School  reformers  everywhere  took  courage,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  principles  I  have  named  will  before  long 
be  established,  no  matter  under  what  variety  of  detail,  in  every  large  dty 
in  the  land. 

During  the  year  the  storm-ceiiter  of  this  disturbance  has  been  over 
the  city  of  Chicago.  There  the  history  of  the  New  York  movement  is 
being  repeated.  A  wholly  admirable  plan  of  reform  has  been  outlined 
and  formally  proposed,  and  it  has  met  with  defeat  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  most  to  gain  from  its  adoption.  It  will  be  brought  forward 
again,  and  perhaps  again  be  defeated.  It  will  be  brought  forward  a  third 
time,  and  then  the  fight  will  be  won.  When  the  modern,  scientifically 
ordered  system  is  in  operation,  those  who  are  now  resisting  it  so  stoutly 
will  marvel  at  the  strength  of  the  illusion  which  influenced  them  in  so 
doing.  In  my  judgment  the  report  of  the  educational  commission  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  is  the  most  exhaustive  and  the  most  authoritative 
contribution  that  has  been  made  to  the  literature  of  city-school  adminis- 
tration, and  is  the  one  quite  indispensable  book  of  reference  on  the 
subject.  I  regard  its  conclusions  and  recommendations  as  almost  unassail- 
able, whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  theory  or  from  that  of  prac- 
tice. It  is  a  model  of  painstaking  study  and  of  scientific  method.  Thai 
it  bears,  as  the  first  signature  attached  to  it,  that  of  a  member  of  this 
Council  is  a  source  of  pride  to  us  all. 

In  this  movement  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  attending 
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inicipal  school  administration,  it  seems  to  me  that  two  serious  departures 
ire  been  made  from  sound  principles ;  and  I  am  bold  enough  to  predict 
t,  unless  corrected,  their  practical  working  will  in  time  prove  disas: 
us.  One  of  these  departures  is  that  contained  in  the  law  governing 
city  of  Milwaukee,'  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  appointment  of 
mbers  of  the  school  board  is  intrusted  to  a  bi-partisan  commission  of 
r,  who  are  in  turn  named  by  the  mayor.  This  is,  on  its  face,  a  device 
devolving#the  power  of  designating  members  of  the  school  board 
)n  a  semi-judicial  body  removed  one  stage  from  the  heated  controver- 
\  of  party  politics.  In  reality,  however,  it  interposes  an  authority 
ween  the  school  board  and  the  mayor,  who  alone  can  be  held  directly 
ponsible  by  the  voters  for  his  school-board  appointments;  and,  by 
iching  the  bi-partisan  principle  to  the  constitintion  of  the  intermediate 
ird,  it  suggests  and  rather  emphasizes  the  fact  that  party  politics  should 
considered  in  making  school-board  appointments.  The  Milwaukee 
'  has  other  defects  of  detail,  but  this  provision  I  believe  to  be  a 
ious  departure  from  sound  principle,  and  one  which  should  nowhere 
imitated. 

The  second  instance  which  I  have  in  mind  is  contained  in  the  new 
irter  for  San  Francisco,  soon  to  go  into  operation.  Here  we  find  two 
)roly  bad  principles  combined  in  one  scheme :  a  bi-partisan  school 
ard  and  a  paid  school  board,,  the  members  of  which  are  required  by 
r  to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  their  office.  This  is  not 
ly  a  departure  from  uniform  American  practice,  but  it  is  in  flat  contra- 
ction to  the  principle  which  demands  that  the  school  board  shall  legis- 
:e  only,  and  that  all  executive  duties  shall  devolve  upon  professional 
Beers.  The  city  superintendent  is  to  sit  in  the  San  Francisco  school 
>ard,  as  in  that  of  New  York,  without  the  right  to  vote,  but  his  legiti- 
ate  duties  are  apparently  to  be  divided  with  the  paid  school  board,  so  that 
ther  confusion  and  inefficiency  or  trading  and  practical  "deals"  may 
!  expected  to  follow.  There  is  no  excuse  for  a  paid  school  board  in  an 
mcrican  city.  Such  a  board  can  only  be  given  work  enough  to  occupy 
by  stripping  the  superintendent,  the  supervisors,  the  principals,  and 
e  business  officers  of  the  school  system  of  their  just  powers  and  respon- 
t>ilities.  The  ideal  member  of  a  school  board  is  the  representative  pro- 
ssional  man  or  man  of  affairs,  who  understands  and  reflects  public 
•ntiment,  who  is  accustomed  to  act  promptly  on  matters  of  large  con- 
-mand  with  a  broad  outlook,  and  who  will  bring  to  problems  of  school 
olicyand  to  the  consideration  of  the  recommendations  of  the  professional 
fficers  of  the  board  a  mature,  well-balanced  judgment  and  an  unbiased 
^e  for  the  highest  public  interest.  Such  men  will  not  serve  for  pay, 
^^will  they — nor  should  they  —  give  all  their  time  to  the  business  of  the 
cnools.    The  San  Francisco  innovation  is,  I  feel  sure,  a  bad  one.     It  is 

'  Suumtes  of  Wisconsin ^  X897,  chap.  z86,  sec.  a. 
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to  be  regretted,  too,  that  the  adoption  of  a  new  charter  was  not  made  the 
occasion  for  doing  away  with  the  custom  of  electing  the  superintendent 
of  schools  by  the  voters  at  a  municipal  election,  a  custom  peculiar  to  San 
Francisco  and  to  Buffalo,  and  one  which  of  necessity  introduces  into  the 
choice  of  a  superintendent  influences  and  considerations  which  should 
never  have  a  place  there. 

Despite  these  important  exceptions,  however,  the  general  movement 
for  improved  city-school  administration  has  gone  forward  rapidly  and  in 
the  right  direction.  The  tendency  to  intrust  professional  duties  to  pro- 
fessional men  and  women,  and  to  protect  them  from  political  or  personal 
influence  in  their  exercise,  is  uppermost.  That  hotbed  of  politics  and 
jobbery,  the  local  committee  system,  is  being  done  away  with.  The 
principal  is  emerging  as  a  school  official  whose  powers  should  be  increased 
and  his  influence  recognized.  The  great  body  of  the  teaching  force, 
always  suspicious  of  change  and  usually  opposed  to  it,  is  gradually  com- 
ing to  see  that  the  new  administrative  scheme  means  for  them  increased 
freedom  from  deadening  routine,  from  outside  pressure  and  influence, 
and  that  it  makes  for  the  power,  the  dignity,  and  the  professional\ipbuild' 
ing  of  the  teacher  himself.  In  all  these  respects  the  year  has  been  dis- 
tinctly one  of  progress. 

Let  me  turn,  now,  to  the  events  of  the  year  in  the  three  great  cultiut- 
nations  whose  life  and  thought  most  nearly  touch  and  affect  our  own. 
One  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  long-delayed  awakening 
of  England  to  her  educational  duty  and  her  educational  opportunity  i« 
an  accomplished  fact.  To  begin  with,  it  is  important  to  know  that  we 
have  now  an  authoritative  book  to  turn  to  for  accurate  information  regard- 
ing the  organization  of  the  many  and  diverse  educational  agencies  which 
exist  in  England,  and  which  puzzle  so  sorely  the  American  student.  This 
is  Mr.  Graham  Balfour's  Educational  Systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Irck^ii 
published  during  the  year.  The  English  Educational  Review  has  been 
revived,  after  a  period  of  suspension,  and  two  new  journals  of  importance  * 
are  trying  their  wings;  these  are  The  School  Worlds  devoted  to  secondary 
education,  and  The  Paidologist —  may  it  long  survive  its  name ! — having 
the  study  of  children  for  its  field,  and  gladly  recognizing  American 
influences  in  describing  its  origin  and  purpose. 

I  am  most  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  American  college,  as  now  con- 
stituted with  its  classical  and  its  scientific  courses  side  by  side,  is  the  type 
toward  which  there  is  a  well -developed  movement  in  England,  an  easily 
recognizable  one  in  France,  and  a  noticeable,  tho  as  yet  blind  and 
unorganized,  one  in  Germany.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  munidp 
colleges  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  strength  in  England,  and  attrart* 
ing  to  themselves  new  sources  of  support.  Of  these,  Owens  Collegei 
Manchester,  is  the  best  equipped,  but   University  College,    Liverpooli 

I  Oxford  :^Qarendon  Press,  1898.    330  pp.    7s.  6d. 
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;  attention,  particularly  in  America,  because  of  its  brilliant  efforts  to 
out  the  problem  of  an  academic  organization  in  close  relation  to 
leds  of  a  great  modern  municipality.  For  example,  it  is  at  Uni- 
^  College,  Liverpool,  that  the  first  higher  school  of  commerce  has 
established  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  many  points  of  likeness  with 
Jlegiate' course  in  commerce  which  is  to  be  established  in  New  York 
•lumbia  University,  thru  the  co-operation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com  • 
The  new  Midland  University,  to  be  established  at  Birmingham, 
y  thru  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has  already  received  a  gener- 
ft  from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  is  to  devote  much  attention  to 
d  science,  and  to  commercial  and  technical  subjects.  Not  much 
2ss  can  be  reported  relative  to  the  teaching  university  for  London, 
tatutory  commission  is  hard  at  work  upon  plans  for  it,  and  some 
s  of  opposition  to  the  scheme  seem  to  be  disappearing.  The  Read- 
oilege,  whose  rapid  growth  and  excellent  work  have  just  led  to  its 
ion  to  Oxford  University,  is  really  a  demonstration  of  the  vitality 
university-extension  movement  in  England,  for  it  is  in  a  sense  the 
ct  of  that  movement. 

cford  and  Cambridge  are  still  institutions  apart,  with  peculiar  rela- 
to  the  church  and  to  the  class  from  which  England's  rulers  have 
)r  been  drawn.  How  long  they  will  retain  their  prestige  is,  however, 
ter  of  conjecture,  for  democracy  is  sweeping  all  before  it  in  England, 
le  two  older  universities  have  not  smiled  either  upon  it  or  upon  the 
ducational  movement.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  will  be  a 
awakening  one  day  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Meanwhile,  they 
dly  in  need  of  funds,  for  the  long  period  of  agricultural  depression 
It  down  their  income  very  greatly.  Just  now,  happily,  Oxford  has 
ed  some  large  donations  for  the  scientific  library  (Radcliffe)  and  to 
ish  the  readership  in  psychology  to  which  Mr.  Stout,  the  editor  of 
,  has  been  appointed.  Cambridge  has  made  a  public  appeal  for 
,  and  the  response  is  encouraging,  owing  in  large  measure  to  the 
nee  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  chancellor  of  the  university. 
be  movement  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  secondary  edu- 
1,  to  fix  standards,  and  to  make  provision  for  proper  oversight,  goes 
jr  but  steadily  on.  As  everyone  knows,  the  problems  having  their 
\  in  secondary  education  are  those  which  have  most  engaged  the 
tion  of  students  of  education  in  England  for  some  time  past.  The 
has  now  come  when  actual  legislation  seems  near  at  hand.  But  the 
lications,  social,  economic,  ethical,  and  religious,  are  very  great,  and 
oie  caution  in  framing  a  measure  for  enactment  into  law  which  will 
land  unqualified  support,  is  necessary.  The  country  may  be  con- 
lated  that  at  such  a  juncture  the  office  of  lord  president  of  the 
nl,  to  which  falls  the  main  parliamentary  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
Id  by  so  judicious  and  so  experienced  a  statesman  as  the  Duke  of 
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Devonshire.  He  has  already  indicated  the  steps  which  seem  to  bim 
important.  The  first  is  to  form  a  competent  central  authority,  so  organ- 
ized as  to  be  able  to  guide  educational  opinion  without  coercing  it.  This 
is  what  the  pending  board  of  education  bill  proposes.  If  established, 
this  board  of  education  will  take  the  place  of  the  existing  central  authori- 
ties for  England  and  Wales.  It  is  believed  that  the  bill  will  become  a 
law. 

During  the  year  a  valuable  mine  of  information  has  appeared  in  a 
parliamentary  paper  giving  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  work  and 
equipment  of  a  selected  list  of  secondary  and  of  high-grade  elementaxy 
schools,  the  purpose  being  to  throw  light  upon  the  relations  which  exist, 
and  those  which  should  exist,  between  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. Despite  the  many  and  perplexing  aspects  of  the  question, 
peculiar  to  English  conditions,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  more  this 
matter  is  studied,  the  more  clearly  will  it  appear  that  there  is  no  field  or 
definite  line  between  elementary  and  secondary  education,  but  that  the 
one  fades  gradually  and  insensibly  into  the  other.  It  is  apparent  that 
what  hides  this  fact  from  English  view  is  the  existence  of  certain  economic 
and  social  distinctions  which  do  not  enter  into  the  same  problem  as  it 
exists  in  the  United  States. 

The  wisest  observers  are  agreed  that,  as  to  elementary  education,  the 
outlook  in  England  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  This  is  in  large  measure 
due  to  the  fact  that  public  opinion,  when  not  wholly  apathetic,  is  sorely 
divided  as  to  a  number  6f  fundamental  principles,  which  have  long  since 
established  themselves  securely  in  the  United  States.  For  this  reason, 
perhaps,  it  is  not  infrequently  said  that  an  educational  crisis  is  approach- 
ing in  England,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  prophecy  that  home  politics  for  the 
next  few  years  will  center  largely  about  education  may  De  on  the  point  of 
fulfillment.  While  it  is  true  that  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  in 
England  are  enthusiastic  advocates  of  educational  advance,  yet  it  is  also 
true  that  they  have  no  formulated  policy  to  urge,  and  that  there  are 
opposed  to  them  not  a  few  influential  critics  who  doubt  whether  the  work 
done  in  the  elementary  schools  is  in  any  true  sense  educational,  and  who 
believe  that  the  nation  cannot  bear  the  crushing  weight  of  the  cost  of 
making  education  universal  and  adequate.  As  a  high  authority  writes  in 
a  personal  letter :  "  Puzzlement,  plus  a  crude  idea  of  the  essential 
importance  of  education,  accompanied  by  a  readiness  to  spend  money  in 
great  masses  rather  than  to  devote  some  hard  thinking  to  the  problems 
at  issue,  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  diagnosis  of  the  present  state  of 
English  public  opinion  on  elementary  education." 

As  in  the  United  States,  so  in  England,  the  rural-school  problem  pj^ 
sents  difficulties  of  its  own.  There  the  economic  and  taxing  aspects  of 
the  question  are  quite  as  important  as  the  purely  educational.  Nor  do 
the  resulting  differences  of  opinion  follow  the  usual  party  lines.    Many 
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als,  esi>ecially  in  the  northern  counties,  believe  in  the  local  school 
I,  as  constituted  by  the  act  of  1870,  as  the  best  authority  to  control 
ition.  Other  Liberals  would  make  the  school  board  subordinate  to 
)wn  council,  and  virtually  a  committee  of  it.  Everyone  agrees  that 
is  need  of  an  authority  to  supervise  elementary  education  over  large 
areas,  with  powers  analogous  to  those  lodged  in  our  state  superin- 
nts  of  public  instruction ;  but  there  are  endless  disputes  as  to  what 
uthority  shall  be.  All  these  cross-currents  of  opinion  and  this  tangle 
erests  combine  to  block  any  sweeping  or  radical  change.  Neverthe- 
t  seems  clear  that  the  elementary-school  teachers,  especially  in  the 
and  towns,  are  gaining  in  efficiency,  and  that  their  interest  in  educa. 
s  broadening  year  by  year.  Despite  this,  however,  there  is  no  deny- 
le  fact  that  there  is  widespread  suspicion  that  the  intellectual  results 
;  work  of  the  elementary  schools  are  far  from  being  as  satisfactory  as 
onfidently  predicted  a  few  years  ago.  Should  this  suspicion  pass 
nto  a  conviction,  the  developments  of  the  immediate  future  will  be 
»ely  interesting  and  very  instructive  to  Americans. 
tie  instinct  which  led  General  Kitchener  to  propose  the  establishment 
lordon  memorial  college  at  Khartoum,  which  brought  to  the  proposal 
rompt  support  of  the  public  opinion  of  Great  Britain,  and  which 
d  Kipling  to  celebrate  it  in  virile  verse,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
rorthy : 

For  Allah  created  the  English  mad  —  the  maddest  of  all  mankind! 
They  do  not  consider  the  Meaning  of  Things ;  they  consult  not  creed  or  clan. 
Behold  they  clap  the  slave  on  the  back,  and  behold  be  becometh  a  man  ! 
They  terribly  carpet  the  earth  with  dead,  and  before  their  cannon  cool, 
They  walk  unarmed  by  twos  and  threes,  to  call  the  living  to  school. 

he  appearance  of  three  stout  volumes,  abounding  in  matter  of  interest 
mportance,  from  the  newly  established  Division  of  Special  Inquiries 
Icports  in  the  Education  Department,  attests  the  wisdom  of  creating 
a  division,  and  of  putting  at  its  head  as  director  so  accomplished 
:fficient  a  man  as  Mr.  Michael  E.  Sadler. 

1  France  the  reconstitution  of  the  universities,  accomplished  in  1897, 
emoved  them  from  the  field  of  discussion,  and  questions  of  secondary 
ition  have  come  to  the  front  with  astonishing  vigor.  Publicists  and 
of  affairs  and  of  letters,  as  well  as  teachers,  are  participating  in  the  very 
r  discussions  which  are  now  going  on.  These  discussions  center 
t  the  baccalaureate  as  established  in  1808,  the  reform  of  which  has 
many  times  attempted.  This  degree  is  conferred  by  the  university 
ties  as  a  result  of  examinations,  conducted  by  them,  upon  the  work 
J  by  the  candidate  in  the  secondary  school.  The  importance  of  this 
)ma  is  very  great ;  for  it  opens  the  way  to  most  of  the  higher  careers 
ranee.  What  might  have  been  expected  has  happened.  The  examina- 
s  for  the  baccalaureate  have  come  to  be  an  end,  not  a  means ;  they 
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dominate  the  whole  course  of  secondary  instruction  and  hang  over  it  like 
a  pall.  It  is  now  asked  that  far-reaching  reforms  be  instituted ;  that  the 
secondary  schools  hold  examinations  of  their  own  for  graduation;  that i 
proper  certificate  be  conferred  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  tibe 
secondary-school  course ;  that  this  certificate  admit  the  holder  to  the 
universities,  where  the  baccalaureate  shall  be  conferred  by  the  feicaltici 
upon  the  completion  of  a  specified  period  of  study  under  their  direction. 
M.  Combes,  now  senator,  formerly  minister  of  public  instruction,  ha 
introduced  a  carefully  drawn  measure  to  effect  these  changes.  The  analogy 
between  this  condition  in  France  and  some  educational  troubles  of  our 
own  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  Council. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  subject  the  Chamber  of  Depntia 
has  instituted  a  commission  of  thirty-three  members  to  make  an  exhaust- 
ive inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  and  to  submit  a  report  upon  it.    Thii 
inquiry  will  cover  no  small  part  of  the  field  examined  in  this  couDtiyl))f 
the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Seconda|*y  School  Studies,  appointed  by  the 
National   Educational  Association  in    1892,  and   that  on  the   Relatioof 
between  the  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges,  appointed  in  1895,  and  which 
is  now  ready  to  report.     The  president  of  the  French  commission  is  M. 
Ribot.     Two  former  ministers  of  4)ublic  instruction,  M.  Poincar^  and  M. 
L^on  Bourgeois,  have  appeared  before  the  commission   to  support  die 
changes  mentioned  above  as  included  in  the  proposed  law  of  M.  Combe!» 
and  to  ask  that  the  non-classical  course  in  the   secondary  schools  be 
recognized  as  fitting  students  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law  or  of  medicine, 
and  also  that  a  shorter,  more  practical,  and  less  advanced  course  of  second- 
ary instruction  be  established  side  by  side  with  the  courses  now  existing. 
The  mere  mention  of  these  suggestions  is  evidence  that  there  is  much  in 
common  between  the  aims  and  the  methods  of  those  who  in  France  and 
in  the  United  States  are  striving  to  broaden  secondary  education  and  to 
extend  its  influence.     It  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  M.  Bertrand'i 
L^Enseignement  in tSgralj^  ^MhWsht^  during  the  year,  which  touches  not  I 
few  of  the  topics  in  dispute,  and  advances  constructive  suggestions  regard- 
ing them. 

The  year  in  Germany  has  not  been  eventful,  tho  a  few  happenings 
deserve  passing  mention.  In  the  Prussian  Parliament  the  minister  of 
agriculture,  von  Hammerstein,  raised  a  storm  by  his  sharp  attack  on  the 
elementary  schools,  in  the  course  of  which  he  charged  that  they  were 
doing  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  an  injury  by  leading 
pupils  away  from  agriculture  toward  the  trades,  business,  and  the  professions 
The  minister  of  education,  Bosse,  replied  with  vigor,  but  without  satisff- 
ing  his  colleague.  More  will  be  heard  of  the  matter  in  the  near  future, 
and  some  important  action  may  be  taken  in  regard  to  it. 

More  important,  by  far,  is  the  growing  recognition  in  Germany  of  th^ 

>  Paris :  F.  Alcan,  1898.    3x3  pp.    Fr.  7.50. 
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iitance  of  the  social  aspects  of  education.  Professor  Natorp,  of  Mar- 
,  in  his  Soual'Fddagogik,^  has  made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
iterature  of  this  subject,  and  one  which  deserves  attention  in  the 
ed  States.  The  insight  which  sees  in  education  the  inter-working  of 
ndividual  and  the  influences  which  have  shaped  the  social  whole, 
which  therefore  seeks  light  in  the  study  of  Culturgeschichte,  receives 
g  support  from  Natorp,  whose  book  may  be  safely  singled  out  as  the 

striking  German  publication  of  the  year  on  educational  theory.  In 
ferlmri,  Pestalozzi  und  die  heutigen  Aufgaben  der  Erziehungslehre^  a 

made  up  of  lectures  delivered  at  Marburg  during  the  summer  of 
,  Natorp  has  made  another  contribution  of  importance.     It  is  in  the 

of  the  liveliest  possible  attack  on  Herbart's  philosophy  as  the  basis 
m  educational  theory,  and  it  has  already  roused  Willmann,  Fliigel, 

and  Rein  to  vigorous  replies.  The  controversy  is  of  more  than 
emic  importance  to  American  students  of  education,  who  have  them- 
s  recently  passed  thru  a  similar  debate. 

Tie  drawing  together  of  teachers  whose  work  and  interests,  super- 
ly  viewed,  lie  far  apart  is  much  needed  in  Germany,  and  a  promising 
nning  has  lately  been  made  in  Greifswald,  under  the  leadership  of 
cssor  Rehmke,  of  the  university.  The  establishment  of  the  Zeitschrift 
padagogische  Psychologies  edited  by  Dr.  Kemsies,  of  Berlin,  marks  the 
mce  in  Germany  of  a  movement  already  well  under  way  in  the 
ted  States. 

[t  seems,  on  the  whole,  apparent  that  the  year  has  been  one,  not  of 
ige  only,  but  of  progress.  The  conviction  of  the  importance  of  real 
:ation  is  stronger  than  ever  before,  and  the  efforts  to  attain  it  are 
e  widespread  and  more  earnest.  That  questions  of  educational 
mization  and  administration  should  be  everywhere  most  prominent 
now  is  significant  of  the  importance  of  the  demand  for  efficiency  and 
:tiveness,  as  well  as  of  the  readjustment  of  the  entire  educational 
:me  to  the  present  needs  and  capacities  of  the  public.  These  matters 
as  important  in  their  way  as  topics  touching  education  on  the  more 
osophical  side  are  in  theirs.  The  conception  of  education  as  a 
:ess  based  on  the  history  of  civilization,  and  making  demands  upon 
whole  power  of  the  community  as  well  as  upon  the  entire  capacity  of 
child,  is  not  now  seriously  challenged.  This  conception  of  education 
le  stands  the  test  both  of  experience  and  of  philosophical  scrutiny, 
sthe  characteristic  insight  of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
f.    It  remains  for  the  twentieth  to  apply  it  in  all  its  fullness. 

'StBttgait:    Froaunaim's  Verlag,  1898.    352  pp.    M.  6. 
'Stnttput:    Frommann^s  Verlag,  1899.    pp.    M.  3. 
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REPORT   OF    COMMITTEE    ON    RELATIONS  OF 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


May  3iy  1899. 

To  the  Council  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Gentlemen  :  .  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 
It  was  impossible  for  your  committee  to  begin  active  work  until  Decem- 
ber 30,  1898.  We  have  been  unable,  consequently,  to  make  veryfoH 
investigations.  There  have  been  sent  out,  however,  by  the  m^mben  o( 
the  committee,  several  thousand  circulars,  letters  of  inquiry,  and  requeits 
for  aid.  The  results  of  this  work  are  incorporated  in  the  report,  in  part; 
in  part  they  have  appeared  in  an  increased  interest  shown  by  educatiooil 
and  other  journals,  and  by  associations  of  teachers  and  librarians,  dorisg 
the  past  year,  in  the  relations  of  schools  and  libraries. 

J.  C.  Dana, 
Frank  A.  Hutchins, 
Charles  A.  McMurry, 
Sherman  Williams, 
M.  Louise  Jones, 

Committee  on  Relations  of  Public  Libraries  to  PtMk  ScktA 


•  ■ 


PREFA  7  OR  Y  NO  TE 


BY  JAMES  H.  VAN  SICKLE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  NORTH  SIDE  SCHOOLS 
OF  DENVER,  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCTL  OF 
EDUCATION 

[written   for  this   REPORT  AT  THE   REQUEST  OF  THE  COMMITTEE] 

Since  the  National  Educational  Association  adopted  the  policy  of 
using  a  part  of  its  income  to  investigate  and  report  upon  matters  of 
importance  in  education,  it  has  greatly  increased  its  influence  and  its 
usefulness.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Seconttoy 
Education,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Correlation 
of  Studies,  Training  of  Teachers,  and  City  School  Systems,  and  tl* 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools  have  been  widdj  ■ 
read  and  discussed.     Educational   practice  the  country  over  has  boei 
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argely  influenced  thereby ;  yet  the  service  of  these  reports  has  but  just 
)eguD. 

If  it  is  important  to  the  development  of  the  individual  that  he  let  his 
thought  go  over  into  action,  how  true  also  of  an  organization  like  the 
National  Educational  Association !  Its  annual  meetings  are  delightful 
lod  inspiring  ;  the  volumes  of  proceedings  form  a  cyclopaedia  of  educa- 
ion  of  untold  value ;  the  papers  and  discussions,  while  in  the  main 
xpressing  individual  opinion,  yet  show  the  general  trend  of  public  senti- 
Qcnt  as  it  changes  and  advances  from  year  to  year.  But  valuable  as  are 
le  addresses  and  discussions,  the  carefully  prepared  reports  of  the  few 
pecial  committees  thus  far  authorized  by  the  association  have  been  of  far 
reater  service  in  unifying  school  work.  The  more  careful  investigation 
lade  possible  by  adequate  financial  support  insures  conclusions  which 
re  likely  to  be  accepted  as  reliable.  In  this  way  more  than  in  any  other 
i  the  National  Educational  Association  becoming  a  reforming  agent  of 
igantic  power.  The  new  rule  requiring  the  approval  of  the  National 
!ouncil  of  ail  investigations  carrying  appropriation,  and  placing  such 
Dvestigations  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council,  insures  a  careful  weighing 
)f  values,  and  is  a  needed  and  sufficient  check  upon  unwisse  or  needles 
expenditures. 

No  investigation  yet  undertaken  promises  greater  returns  than  the 
3ne  embodied  in  this  report  upon  the  relation  of  public  libraries  to  pub- 
lic schools.     The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  movement, 
confined  to  no  one  part  of  the  United  States,  looking  toward  organizing 
and  directing  the  reading  of  children  ;  yet  the  general  and  departmental 
programs  of  the  National  Educational  Association  gave  no  indications 
previous  to  1897  that  the  association  recognized  its  opportunity  to  direct 
the  movement.     In  1896,  in  response  to  a  circular  letter  prepared  by  Mr. 
J-  C.  Dana,  then  librarian  of  the  Denver  Public  Library  and  president  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  a  petition  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
^he  National  Educational  Association  was  numerously  signed,  resulting  in 
the  creation  of  a  Library  Department,  with  Hon.  Melvil  Dewey,  of  New 
York,  as  president.     Librarians  and  teachers  worked  together   in    the 
department  from  the  first  with  a  few  definite  purposes,  among  which  were 
^t  following :    to  find  out  what  had  been  done  by  teachers  toward   the 
direction  and  study  of  the  reading  of  children ;  to  find  out  what  libra- 
^s  had  done  to  encourage  and  assist  teachers  in  this  work ;  to  bring 
teachers  and  librarians  into  more  mutually  helpful  relations ;  to  deter- 
Diine  the  best  books  for  various  purposes  and  their  adaptability  to  children 
oJ  different  ages.     The   following  quotation   from   the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Melvil  Dewey  before  the  Board  of  Directors  at  Buffalo  gives  very  clearly 
^t  aim  of  the  department : 

Bylaw  the  children  are  put  under  your  influence  in  their  earlier  years,  when,  if  ever, 
^  can  be  taught  to  love  good  books  so  well  that  in  all  their  lives  thereafter  they  will 
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seize  on  every  opportunity  to  read  them.  If  the  librarians,  with  their  wing  of  the  e4Mi' 
tional  army,  can  select  and  catalog  and  provide  free  of  cost  the  best  on  every  sab- 
ject,,  the  schoolmen,  with  their  wing  and  with  their  immensely  larger  resources  bot]i  of 
money  and  men — and  still  better,  of  devoted  women — must  send  out  from  the  schoofa^ 
year  by  year,  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  lifelong  patrons  of  the  public  library,  and'mBf 
in  due  time,  help  to  send  their  own  children  along  the  paths  which  have  proved  for  tbea 
so  profitable  and  pleasant. 

....  but  its  great  work  should  be  the  partial  recognition  that  education  is  no  longer 
for  youth  and  for  a  limited  course,  in  a  school  to  which  they  give  most  of  their  time,  \Hk 
that  it  is  really  a  matter  for  adults  as  well  as  youth,  for  life,  and  not  for  the  course,  to  be 
carried  on  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  schools,  and  to  be  taken  up  in  the  hours  or  minates 
of  leisure,  as  the  proper  accompaniment  of  their  regular  business  or  labor.  This  meui 
that  education  must  be  carried  on  by  means  of  reading,  and  that,  if  the  librarians  tre  to 
furnish  the  books  and  give  all  necessary  help  in  their  proper  field,  the  schools  must  for- 
nish  the  readers. 

At  the  Milwaukee  meeting,  1897,  two  committees  were  appointed— one, 
with  F.  A.  Hutchins,  of  Wisconsin,  as  chairman,  to  prepare  and  recom- 
mend lists  of  books  and  editions  suited  for  the  reading  and  reference  ue 
of  pupils  in  the  several  grades  of  the  public  schools ;  and  the  other,  with 
J.  C.  Dana  as  chairman,  to  report  on  the  relations  of  public  libraries  to 
public  schools,  indicating  methods  of  co-operation  by  which  the  usefolnes 
of  both  may  be  increased.  At  the  Washington  meeting,  1898,  these  two 
committees  reported.  (See  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Am-  , 
elation^  1898,  pp.  1014-28.) 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Reading  Lists  and  Edi- 
tions, the  department  decided  to  create  a  committee  of  five  membcn 
instead  of  two,  as  before,  the  new  committee,  called  the  Committee  on 
Relation  of  Public  Libraries  to  Public  Schools,  to  be  charged  with  the 
duties  of  the  two  former  committees.  An  appropriation  of  $500  having 
been  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  carrying  on  the  work,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  were  appointed  by  the  National  Council  of  Edn- 
cation. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  the  greatest  amount  of  reading  is  done 
by  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  and  that  by  the 
end  of  the  high-school  course  pupils  settle  down  to  one  class  of  reading 
matter,  whatever  that  may  be.  {Proceedings  of  the  National  Educaiff^ 
Association^  1897,  p.  10 19.)  The  importance  of  deciding  what  books  are 
suited  to  children  at  this  period,  and  of  placing  such  books  within  their 
reach,  will  be  readily  conceded.  Children  will  read  what  they  Hkc. 
If  we  can  find  out  what  they  like  and  then  provide  it  for  them  from  , 
literature  true  to  life,  now  accessible,  we  may  be  reasonably  certain  that 
the  class  of  reading  settled  down  to  later  will  never  drop  below  the  Icid 
of  the  taste  thus  formed. 

But  to  begin  our  selection  for  the  child  at  the  age  of  twelve  is  tooW* 
for  best  results.     We  must  begin  as  soon  as  he  learns  to  read,  or  c»«n  ■ 
before,  if  possible,  by  reading  to  him  and  by  story-telling.    Not  the  \^  \ 
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f  the  difficulties  is  the  selection  of  a  few  appropriate  books  from  the  vast 
ramber  available.  In  this  matter  the  report  will  be  found  to  be  of  great 
jcrvice.  It  covers  the  entire  field  of  home  and  school  reading.  In  the 
dty  the  problem  is  comparatively  easy,  provided  teachers  are  alive  to 
their  opportunities.  Here  much  has  been  done.  In  the  country  and 
in  the  small  village  the  problem  is  more  difficult.  This  report  gives 
nlaable  experience  to  aid  the  teacher  in  this  great  work,  wherever  his 
lot  may  be. 
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The  education  gained  at  school  must,  with  the  great  majority  of 
people,  be  meager  at  the  best.  This  may  be,  and  should  be,  supplemented 
bj  extensive  reading  after  the  school  life  is  finished.  If  this  work  is  to  be 
done  well,  and  under  favorable  conditions,  the  pupil  must,  while  in  school, 
not  only  be  trained  to  like  good  literature,  but  also,  if  possible,  to  use  a 
public  library  intelligently.  This  demands  cordial  relations  and  intelligent 
co-operation  between  school  and  library  authorities,  between  teachers  and 
librarians. 

The  library  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  and  necessary  part  of 
the  system  of  public  education.  It  is  said  that  not  more  than  one  in 
five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  are  without  library 
facilities.  This  should  be  the  condition  everywhere,  and  may  be  at  no 
very  distant  time  if  those  who  should  be  most  interested  —  the  teachers 
of  the  country  —  will  make  a  unanimous,  persistent,  and  continued  effort 
in  this  direction.  There  is  nothing  that  appeals  to  people  more  generally, 
or  to  which  they  will  respond  more  readily  and  liberally,  than  an  effort 
to  establish  free  public  libraries,  if  the  work  is  carried  on  with  good 
judgment. 

The  teachers  of  a  town  should  know  the  public  library,  what  it  con- 
tains, and  what  use  the  pupils  can 'make  of  it.  The  librarian  must  know 
the  school,  its  work,  its  needs,  and  what  he  can  do  to  meet  them.  He 
naust  be  able  to  supplement  and  broaden  the  work  of  the  teacher  of 
geography,  science,  history,  or  literature.  He  should  meet  the  teachers 
from  time  to  time  and  become  generally  familiar  with  their  work,  and 
they  should  meet  with  him  and  become  familiar  with  the  library,  what 
it  contains,  and  its  methods. 

The  librarian  should  make  frequent  bulletins  for  school  use.  He 
should  make  lists  for  collateral  reading  in  history,  not  merely  works  on 
history,  but  biography,  historical  fiction,  and,  poems  treating  of  historical 
events. 
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The  librarian  should  meet  with  the  pupils  occasionally  and  talk 
them  upon  such  matters  pertaining  to  their  reading  as  seems  wise.  T 
should  have  free  access  to  the  library  shelves.  The  librarian  should  is 
such  special  bulletins  as  may  be  wise — bulletins  giving  the  books  tri 
ing  of  local  matters,  if  there  be  such ;  matters  of  present  interest; 
example,  last  winter  a  special  bulletin  giving  a  list  of  books  treatinj 
Hawaii,  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  the  far  East  would  have  been 
much  value. 

Children  must  be  directed  and  trained  in  regard  to  their  readi 
They  can  no  more  be  trusted  to  get  their  own  knowledge  of  and  taste 
literature,  unaided,  than  they  can  get  their  scientific  and  mathemat 
training  in  the  same  way. 

If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that  its  citizens  know  how  to  rea( 
is  certainly  no  less  its  duty  to  see  that  they  are  trained  to  do  the  ri 
kind  of  reading ;  otherwise  the  ability  to  read  may  be  harmful  rather  t 
beneficial,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state. 

Not  every  place  can  maintain  a  public  library.  Some  people  mus 
deprived  of  the  library  facilities  that  many  places  have.  But  every  s 
can,  without  great  expense,  maintain  a  system  of  traveling  libraries  I 
may  reach  every  community  in  which  there  is  anyone  sufficiently  intere 
to  give  proper  attention  to  the  matter.  Some  states,  notably  1 
York  and  Wisconsin,  have  undertaken  the  work,  and  anyone  interested 
writing  to. Secretary  Melvil  Dewey,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  Mr.  Frank  Hutch 
Madison,  Wis.,  can  learn  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  work  in  tt 
states. 

Librarians  usually  know  books  much  better  than  teachers  do, 
children  not  nearly  so  well ;  therefore  active  co-operation  is  necessar] 
the  accomplishment  of  the  best  results. 

Pupils  should,  while  in  school,  be  trained  to  know  and  love  g< 
literature,  to  use  reference-books,  to  economize  time  in  reading,  thni 
use  of  tables  of  contents,  page-headings,  etc. 

Training  pupils  to  read  and  love  good  literature  is  by  far  the  no 
important  work  done  in  school.     There  is  nothing  else  that  a  teacher 
do  at  all  comparable  to  it  in  value.     It  is  the  one  thing  the  school  d 
that  continues  to  contribute  to  one's  education  so  long  as  he  lives, 
should  never  forget  that  it  is  not  the  ability  to  read,  but  the  use  made 
that  ability,  that  contributes  to  the  destiny  of  a  child. 

Someone  has  said  that  education  consists  in  formation  of  habits  < 
the  acquisition  of  tastes.  This  is  certainly  the  case  so  far-  as  reading 
concerned,  and  all  that  the  school  and  library  can  do,  working  togctl 
in  harmony,  is  necessary  to  the  best  success  in  this  matter  of  form 
correct  reading  habits  and  good  taste  in  literature. 

Sherman  WiluAm 
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//.     READING  LISTS 


In  the  preparation  of  the  following  lists  certain  things  were  kept 
mind  that  should  be  considered  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
•rk. 

It  was  not  thought  wise  to  include  any  series  of  school  readers.  Each 
mmunity  will  settle  that  matter  for  itself,  and  any  attempt  at  discrimi- 
ition,  on  part  of  this  committee,  would  not  be  productive  of  good 
suits. 

The  lists  are  merely  suggestive.  It  is  not  expected  that  anyone  will 
:  likely  to  use  them  without  change.  They  furnish  a  plan,  a  basis  for 
ork,  and  are  to  be  modified  to  meet  local  conditions.  There  are  many 
)oks  which,  while  possessing  general  interest,  have  a  special  interest  in 
irtain  localities.  Frederic's  In  the  Valley  would  have  a  special  interest 
\  the  state  of  New  York.  Parker's  Seats  of  the  Mighty ^  Kirby*s  Golden 
hg,  Parkman*s  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  and  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac^  Haw- 
iome*s  Twice  Told  Tales,  Earle's  Social  Life  in  Old  New  England, 
Jnderwood's  Quabbin,  Bynner's  The  Begum's  Daughter,  and  the  novels 
f  Miss  Austin  would  be  of  greater  interest  in  New  York  and  New 
ilngland  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Page's  In  Ole  Virginia, 
-ooke's  Afy  Lady  Pokahontas,  Goodwin's  Head  of  a  Hundred  and 
^hite  Aprons  are  of  special  interest  in  Virginia.  Lummis'  Spanish 
Pioneers  will  be  of  greater  interest  in  parts  of  the  Southwest  than  else- 
where. Miss  Catherwood's  historical  novels  will  be  of  greater  interest  in 
itates  bordering  on  Canada.  The  story  of  Joliet,  La  Salle,  Marquette, 
Hennepin,  and  others  will  be  of  greater  interest  in  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi valley.  The  writings  of  Boyesen  will  greatly  interest  those  portions 
5f  our  country  settled  by  Scandinavians.  So  the  teachers  of  each  section 
if  country  must  select,  in  part,  those  books  of  local  interest.  It  is  not 
possible  that  any  general  list  will  meet  local  conditions. 

The  lists  are  not  intended  to  be  closely  graded.  The  pupils  in  the 
5ame  grade  differ  so  greatly  in  literary  ability,  taste,  and  development 
that  the  books  selected  for  any  grade  should  have  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence. 

The  lists  will  certainly  be  criticised,  both  for  what  they  contain  and 
for  what  they  omit.  No  list  could  be  made  that  would  not  be  open  to 
^th  these  criticisms.  The  critics  must  modify  the  lists  to  meet  their 
^csand  needs.  One  must  always  consider  both  himself  and  his  environ- 
ment in  the  work  of  teaching. 

The  list  for  pupils  in  Grades  i  to  12  provides  for  reading  by  the 
cUss,  reading  to  the  class  by  the  teacher,  and  memorizing  of  certain 
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selections  in  the  first  eight  p^r^d^s.  While  no  list  for  home  reading  hn 
been  made,  it  is  believed  that  the  teacher  should,  so  far  as  possible,  dinct 
a  portion  of  the  out-of-school  reading  of  the  pupils.  There  are  more 
books  named  in  each  grade  than  can  possibly  be  read  in  school,  and  it 
will  be  well  to  see  that  some  of  them  are  read  at  home.  Provision  for 
having  certain  selections  memorized  is  made,  because  it  is  believed  that 
good  reading  will  not  be  general  in  schools  in  which  declamation  is  not 
practiced. 

The  teacher  should  have  at  least  three  things  in  mind  in  reading  to 
the  class.  With  the  youngest  pupils  the  chief  purpose  should  be  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  good  reading ;  with  those  who  are  old  enough  to 
read  for  themselves  it  is  well  to  read  a  portion  of  books  that  the  children 
should  read,  and  then  let  them  get  the  books  and  finish  them  for  them- 
selves if  they  care  to  do  so ;  with  the  oldest  pupils  it  is  well  to  read  some 
books  that  the  pupils  would  hardly  comprehend  if  they  read  them  for 
themselves,  yet  not  so  far  beyond  their  comprehension  but  that,  when  read 
by  the  teacher,  and  commented  upon  occasionally,  the  meaning  would  be  . 
clear,  and  the  thought  of  interest. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  class  will  read  all  the  books  mentioned  in 
any  grade,  or  that  the  teacher  will  read  to  the  class  all  named  for  that 
purpose,  but  that  selections  will  be  made ;  nor  that  all  books  will  be 
read  in  full. 

In  the  additional  lists  for  grammar  grades  it  is  understood  that  the 
books  named  are  merely  additional  books  for  Grades  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  for 
the  beitefit  of  those  schools  that  can  have  access  to  larger  libraries.  These 
additional  books  are  intended  chiefly  for  home  reading,  and  are  not  classi- 
fied as  books  to  be  read  in  class  or  by  the  teacher,  tho  some  of  them  maj 
well  be  used  for  these  purposes. 

It  is  understood  that  in  very  many  places  there  will  be  great  difficnlty 
in  getting  the  books  needed,  and  that  it  will  be  impossible  at  present  in 
many  schools ;  but  if  sufficient  interest  be  aroused  in  the  matter,  that 
difficulty  will  be  met  and  settled.  The  first  thing  is  to  lead  teachers 
everywhere  to  feel  the  importance  of  this  work. 

It  is  thought  best  to  make  the  list  of  reference -books  comparativelj 
short,  and  to  place  first  those  of  most  importance,  and  which  mostschoob 
in  cities  and  towns  will  be  able  to  get.  In  the  main,  the  less  expensive 
books  are  named  first,  so  that  those  first  on  the  list  will  be  available 
to  the  larger  number  of  schools.  There  is  no  limit  to  reference-boob 
that  may  be  used  to  advantage,  save  the  limit  of  means  to  purchase 
them. 

Whenever  the  cost  of  a  book  is  given,  it  is  the  list  price,  from  which  t 
considerable  discount  may  be  had. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  keep  a  record  of  the  reading  of  the  children* 
This  can  be  best  done  by  having  a  little  book  made  for  each  pupil.  ^ 
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>ut  4}i  hy  6  inches,  with  twenty-four  pages,  having  a  heavy  board 
n  be  had  for  about  3  cents.  Two  of  the  pages  should  be  ruled 
ing  a  record  of  the  periodical  reading,  the  remainder  for  a  record 
3oks  read.  The  book  should  have  on  the  front  cover  the  name 
upil.  On  the  first  two  pages  should  be  written  the  names  of  all 
dicals  of  all  kinds  that  the  pupil  regularly  reads.  There  should 
id  in  the  first  of  two  columns  at  the  right  the  year  in  which  he 

read  them  regularly.  In  the  second  column  should  be  written 
in  which  he  ceases  to  read  them.  This  record,  then,  will  show 
)dicals  read' by  the  pupil,  and  the  number  of  years  he  read  them, 
ainder  of  the  book  should  contain  a  record  of  the  books  read, 
ithor  and  title.  The  books  should  be  passed  out  about  once  a 
)r  the  pupils  to  make  entries.  The  books  should  be  kepi  by  the 
and  passed  on  to  the  next  teacher  when  the  pupil  is  promoted, 
ming  the  property  of  the  pupil  till  he  leaves  school.  No  criti- 
)uld  be  made  regarding  the  character  of  the  books  reported, 

be  a  favorable  one.     Otherwise  a  correct  report  is  not  likely  to 

The  keeping  of  the  record  will  of  itself   largely  .control  the 

eading.     He  will  read  books  that  he  would  not  otherwise  do, 

he  does  not  wish  to  have  it  known  that  he  is  ignorant  of  iIRm  which 

illy  known  by  his  associates. 

e  records  are  of  much  value  in  the  work  of  the  school.  For 
,  a  teacher  is  to  have  a  new  class  in  American  history  next  month  ; 
Is  for  the  reading  record  of  the  class,  and  looks  over  the 
)ks.  She  makes  lists  of  those  who  have  read  much  regarding 
n  history,  those  who  have  read  little,  and  those  who  have  read 
In  this  way  she  knows  more  of  the  reading  of  the  class, 
dedge  and  its  tastes,  and  what  she  can  expect  to  accomplish, 

to  do  it,  than  she  would  be  able  to  learn  in  many  weeks  without 
rd. 

well  occasionally  to  have  some  book  read  with  unusual  care. 
y  be  done  by  making  it  a  basis  for  rhetorical  work.  For  example, 
ook  to  be  read  be  assigned  two  months  in  advance,  a  part  of 

be  given  topics  to  write,  and  others  given  recitations  from  the 
ustrating  certain  features.  Everyone  will  read  the  book  with 
^hen  the  day  for  the  rhetorical  exercises  comes,  there  will  be  an 
in  the  book  and  a  knowledge  of  it  that  can  be  brought  about  in 

way.  Of  course,  every  book  is  not  well  adapted  for  such  treat- 
Ukcl£  TotrCs  Cabin,  Robinson  Crusoe,  lom  Brown  at  Rugby,  Evan- 
now  Bound,  and  many  others  will  readily  suggest  themselves, 
le  book  is  treated  in  this  way,  the  pupils  trained  in  the  work  wil 
r  be  able  to  read  any  other  book  of  similar  character  and  get 
t  of  it  than  they  otherwise  could  have  done.  Reading  must  be 
mething  more  than  merely  calling  words.     Pupils  must  be  trained 
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to  see  ideas  back  of  the  words.     They  must  see  the  sights  desc 
hear  the  sounds  spoken  of,  get  the  author's  thought. 

Sherman  Willia 


List  of  books  to  be  read  in  Grades  i  to  1 2,  inclusive,  with  specij 
erence  to  the  average  country  school  and  the  average  grade  teacher 


GRADES,    ONE    AND    TWO 
TO    BE    RKAD    IN    THE    CLASS 


Beckwith : 
Swinton : 
Pratt : 
Scudder : 
Wright : 


Andrews : 
Andrews : 
Andersen : 
Scudder : 
Eggieston : 
McMurry : 
Judd: 
Burt: 
Baldwin  : 
Kirby : 
Muloch : 
Wiggin : 
Wiggin : 


In  Alythland. 
Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet, 
Legends  of  the  Red  Children. 
Fables  and  Folk  Lore, 
Seaside  and  Wayside ^  No.  I. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
American  Book  Co. 
Werner  Co. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 


TO  BE  READ  BY  THE  TEACHER  TO  THE  CLASS 


Each  and  All, 

Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Fairy  Tales,     Many  editions. 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories, 

Stories  of  Great  Americans, 

Classic  Stories  for  Little  Ones. 

Classic  Myths. 

Nature  Studies^  from  Burroughs. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Refold. 

Aunt  Martha* s  Corner  Cupboard, 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie. 

Bird's  Christmas  Carol. 

Story  of  Patsy. 


Ginn  &  Co. 
Ginn  &  Co. 
Cost  not  over 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
American  Book  Co. 
Public  School  Pub.  Co. 
School  Education  Co. 
Ginn  &  Co. 
American  Book  Co. 
Nelson  &  Sons. 
Crowell  &  Co. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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SELECTIONS   TO    BE    MEMORIZED 

Baby  Bye" Theodore  Tilton 

A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas "  -         -         -  Clement  C.  Moore 

Sweet  and  Low " Alfred  Tennyson 

Dutch  Lullaby" Eugene  Field 

Obedience" Phoebe  Cary 

The  Brown  Thrush  " Lucy  Larcom 

Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star "         .         -         -         -  Jane  Taylor 

Seven  Times  One " Jean  Ingelow 

Little  Boy  Blue  " Eugene  Field 

Suppose " Phoebe  Cary 

Marjorie's  Almanac  " T.  B.  Aldrich 

Little  by  Little  " Luella  Clark 

The  Dream  Pcddlar" Lucy  Blinn 

Do  All  that  You  Can  " M.  E.  Sangstcr 

Nobility " Alice  Cary 

The  Vicar's  Sermon  " Charles  Mackay 

America "  -    '    -  Samuel  F.  Smith 
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GRADES,   THREE   AND   FOUR 


TO   BE   READ   IN   THE  CLASS 


ersen : 

Fairy  Tales,     Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

$0.40 

kin: 

King  of  the  Golden  River,     Several 

• 

editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.25 

leston : 

Stories  of  Great  Americans, 

American  Book  Co. 

0.40 

ell: 

Black  Beauty. 

Weeks  &  Co. 

0.25 

gsley: 

Water  Babies, 

Ginn  &  Co. 

0.50 

oc: 

Robinson  Crusoe,     Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.25 

)p: 

Fables,     Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.25 

iFthorae  : 

Wonder  Book. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

0.35 

ss: 

Swiss  Family  Robinson.     Many 

editions. 

m 

Cost  not  over 

0.40 

nders: 

Beautiful  Joe. 

American  Baptist. 

0.30 

TO   BE  READ   BY  THE  TEACHER   TO  THE  CLASS 

igfellow:         Paul  Revere* s  Ride^  and  other  short 

poems. 
littler:  From  Snow  Bound,  The  Barefoot  Boy, 

and  Barbara  Frietchie, 
•graphics  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Lincoln,  and  other  great  Americans. 
:kens:  Christmas  Carol.     Many  editions. 

Jerican  history.  Stories  from. 
idrews :  Teti  Boys, 

imm :  Fairy  Tales,     Many  editions, 

pling :  Jungle  Book, 


Cost  from 

$0.12  to  0.2 >> 

Ginn  &  Co. 

0.50 

Cost  not  over 

0.40 

Century  Co. 

1.50 

SELECTIONS  TO   BE   MEMORIZED 


"The  Barefoot  Boy" 

"The  Children"     -         -         .         - 

"Lullaby"  .... 

"Snow  Bound,"  first  ninety-two  lines 

"Old  Ironsides" 

"The  Sand  Piper" 

"  Robert  of  Lincoln  " 

"  Paul  Revere's  Ride  "     .         -         - 


John  G.  Whittier 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
Alfred  Tennyson 
John  G.  Whittier 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Cclia  Thaxter 
William  Cullen  Bryant 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 


GRADES,    FIVE    AND   SIX 


TO    BE   READ   IN   THE   CLASS 


lurroughs : 

-ongfcllow : 
Vndrcws : 
iefoc: 

^*^omc : 
Longfellow : 
^eUow: 
^tticr: 


Birds  and  Bees,  Sharp  Eyes,  and 

other  papers. 
Hiawatha. 
Ten  Boys. 

Robinson  Crusoe.     Many  editions. 
Tanglewood  Tales. 
Miles  Standish. 

Children's  Hour,  and  other  selections. 
Sncrw  Bound,  Among  the  HUls,  etc. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $0.40 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  0.40 

Ginn  &  Co.  0.50 

Cost  not  over  0.25 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  O.40 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  0.40 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  O.40 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  C9.  O.40 
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Warner : 
Irving : 


A  Hunting  of  the  Deer,  and  other 

papers.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,     Many  editions.      Cost  not  over 


TO  BE  READ  BY  THE  TEACHER  TO  THE  CLASS 


Craddock : 
Franklin : 
Oilman  : 
Tennyson : 
Irving : 

Warner : 
Alcott : 
Bolton : 
Bolton : 
Howells : 
Brown : 
Aldrich : 
Sidney : 


Down  the  Ravine. 

Autobiography. 

Magna  Charta  Stories. 

Enoch  Arden.     Many  editions. 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.     Many 

editions. 
Being  a  Boy. 
Little  Women. 

Girls  who  have  Become  Famous. 
Poor  Boys  who  Became  Famous. 
A  Boy^s  Town, 
Rab  and  his  Friends. 
Story  of  a  Bad  Boy, 
Five  Little  Peppers. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Co. 
Cost  not  over 

Cost  not  over 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Roberts  Bros. 

Crowell. 

Crowell. 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Co. 


« 
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<< 
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SELECTIONS  TO   BE   MEMORIZED 

The  Chambered  Nautilus "        -         -         -         -  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Over  and  Over  Again  "  ....  Josephine  Pollard 

The  Crow's  Children "      -     .    -         -         -         -  Alice  Cary 

Old  Ironsides " Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

The  Good  Time  Coming "         -         -         -         -  Charles  Mackay 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray "      -         -         -         -  Francis  Miles  Finch 

The  Brook " Alfred  Tennyson 

Whittling " John  Pierpont 

What  Might  be  Done  " Charles  Mackay 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic "     -  -  Julia  Ward  Howe 


Hale: 
Longfellow 
Eliot : 
Whittier : 
Lowell : 
Longfellow 
Hughes : 


GRADES,    SEVEN    AND     EIGHT 


TO   BE   READ    IN   THE   CLASS 


A  Man  Without  a  Country. 

Evangeline. 

Silas  Marner.     Many  editions. 

Snow  Bound. 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Miles  Standish. 

Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 


Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Cost  not  more  than 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


TO  BE  READ  BY  THE  TEACHER  TO  THE  CLASS 


Yonge : 
Ball: 
Geikie : 
Scott : 
Macaulay : 
Scott : 
Towle : 


Book  of  Golden  Deeds. 
Star  Land. 

Physical  Geography  Primer. 
Ivanhoe,     Many  editions. 


The  Macmillan  Co. 
Ginn  &  Co. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Cost  not  over 


Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Many  editions.  Cost  not  over 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  Many  editions.  Cost  not  over 
Pitarro,  Lee  &  Shepard. 
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SKLECTIONS  TO  BE  MEMORIZED 

*'Song  of  Marion's  Men 

"  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 

"  The  Ship  of  State  " 

''The  Centennial  Hymn 

"AbouBen  Adhem" 

"The  Manliest  Man" 

"The  Way  to  Heaven" 

"  Love  of  Country 

"Daily  Work" 

"The  American  Flag 

"  Gettysburg  Address  " 

"  My  Country  " 

"The  Concord  Hymn  " 

"  Marmion  and  Douglas 


»» 


ft 


tt 


William  Cullen  Bryant 
Mrs.  Hemans 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
John  G.  Whittier 
Leigh  Hunt 
George  W.  Bungay 
J.  G.  Holland 
Walter  Scott 
Charles  Mackay 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake 
Abraham  Lincoln 
James  Montgomery 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
Walter  Scott 


GRADES,    NINE    AND    TEN 
TO   BE   READ   IN   THE   CLASS 


Scott: 

Ivankoe.     Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

^0.40 

Scott: 

Lady  of  the  Lake.    Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.40 

Scott: 

Marmion,     Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.40 

Shakespeare : 

Julius  Casar,     Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.25 

Shakespeare : 

Merchant  of  Venice,     Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.25 

Cooper: 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,    Many 
editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.40 

TO  BE  READ   BY  THE  TEACHER 

TO  THE  CLASS 

Onida: 

BimH. 

Lippincott  Co. 

«o.75 

Mac<: 

History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread, 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

1. 00 

Warner: 

Back  Log  Studies, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

1. 00 

Waracr: 

My  &tmmer  in  a  Garden, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

1. 00 

Goldsmith : 

Deserted  Village,    Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.25 

Byron: 

Prisoner  of  ChiUon,    Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.25 

Gray: 

Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard, 

Cost  not  over 

0.15 

GRADES,    ELEVEN    AND 

TWELVE 

TO   BE   READ   IN   THE 

CLASS 

Webster: 

First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,     Many 

editions. 

Cost  not  over 

;So.i5 

Coleridge : 

Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner, 

Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.15 

Biyint: 

Thanatopsis,     Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.15 

Macaiilay: 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,    Many 
editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.35 

TO   BE   READ  BY  THE  TEACHER 

TO  THE  CLASS 

Emerson: 

Essay  on  Compensation.     Many 
editions. 

Cost  not  over 

$0.2S 

^Qttiacey: 

Ftightofa  Tartar  Tribe,     Many 
editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.25 

Rtttkin: 

Ethics  of  the  Dust.     Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.25 

Odt  to  a  Skylark,    Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.15 

Hola^. 

Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Q.6O 
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THE   USE    OF    BOOKS   AND    LIBRARIES    IN   GRAMMAR    GRADES 


FIRST   GRAMMAR   GRADE 


Black : 
Baylor : 
Boyesen : 
Clemens : 
Ewing : 
Taylor : 
Stockton : 
Vincent : 
Weed: 
Towle : 
Wiggin : 


The  Four  MacNicoh. 
Juan  atidjuanita. 
Against  Heavy  Odds, 
Prince  and  Pauper, 
Jackanapes, 

Boys  of  Other  Countries, 
Stories  of  New  fersey. 
The  Plant  World. 
The  Insect  World 
Rlaegh, 
The  Story  of  Patsy, 


Harper  &  Brothers. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Chas.  Scribner*s  Sons. 
American  Publishing  Co. 
Roberts  Bros. 
Putnam^s  Sons. 
American  Book  Co. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Lee  &  Shepard. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


SECOND   GRAMMAR   GRADE 


Stowe : 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.     Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

Richards : 

Captain  January, 

Estes  &  Lauriat. 

Burnett : 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

Chas.  Scribner^s  Sons. 

Dodge: 

Hans  Brinker, 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Ouida : 

The  Dog  of  Flanders, 

Lippincott. 

Alcott : 

An  Old- Fashioned  Girl, 

Roberts  Bros. 

Bunyan : 

Pilgrim's  Progress.     Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

Dickens : 

Christmas  Stories. 

A.  L.  Burt. 

Butterworth : 

Zig-Zag  Journeys, 

Estes  &  Lauriat. 

Verne: 

Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days, 

Coates  &  Co. 

DuChaillu : 

Under  the  Equator, 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

Scudder : 

Bodley  Books. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co, 

Bolton : 

Famous  leaders  among  Men. 

Crowell  &  Co. 

Scudder : 

George  Washington. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Towle : 

Magellan. 

Lee  &  Shepard. 

Towle: 

Sir  Francis  Drake. 

Lee  &  Shepard. 

Towle  : 

Vascode  Gama, 

Lee  &  Shepard. 

Brooks : 

Historic  Boys. 

Putnam's  Sons. 

Brooks  : 

Historic  Girls. 

Putnam's  Sons. 

Eggleston : 

Strange  Stories  from  History. 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

Drake  : 

Indian  History  for  Young  Folks, 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

McMurrj' : 

Pioneer  History  Stories  of  the  Missis- 

sippi Valley. 

Public  School  Pub.  Co. 

Watson  : 

Boston  Tea  Party. 

Lee  &  Shepard. 

Wiight: 

Children's  Stories  of  American 

History. 

Chas.  Scribrier's  Sons. 

Wright : 

Children's  Stories  of  American 

Progress, 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Guerber : 

The  Story  of  the  Greeks. 

American  Book  Co. 

Guerber : 

The  Story  of  the  Romans. 

American  Book  Co. 

Baskett : 

The  Story  of  the  Birds. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Geikie  : 

Geology  Primer. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Ker: 

From  the  Hudson  to  the  AVt'<z. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Co. 

Carpenter : 

Geography  Reader  on  Asia. 

American  Book  Ca 

Fiske : 

War  of  Independence. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

CtmS] 
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THIRD  GRAMMAR  GRADE 


AostiD: 
Cooper: 

P«ge: 
Wiggin : 
Martineaa : 
Seiwell : 
Yongc : 
Stevenson : 
Scott: 
Longfellow 

Whitticr: 

Abbott: 


Siandish  of  Standish, 
The  Spy,     Many  editions. 
Two  Little  Confederates* 
PoUy  Oliver's  Problem, 
Peasant  and  Prince, 
Decatur  and  Somers, 


Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co. 

Cost  not  over 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Ginn  &  Co. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Macmillan  Co. 

Cost  not  over 

Cost  not  over 


Book  of  Golden  Deeds. 
Treasure  Island,     Many  editions. 
Quentin  Durward,    Many  editions. 
Evangeline^  Courtship  of  Miles  Stand- 

ishy  and  favorite  shorter  poems.      Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Snorw  Bounds  Tent  on  the  Beach ^ 

and  favorite  shorter  poems.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Darius  the  Greats    Hannibal,    Casar, 

RomuluSf  William  the  Conqueror^ 

Empress  Josephine,    Queen  Eliia- 


$1.25 
0.50 
1.50 
1. 00 
0.50 
I.OO 
0.50 
0.75 
0.50 

0.40 

0.40 


beth,  Madame  Roland, 

Harper  &  Brothers.     Each 

I.OO 

Towlc: 

Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Invention. 

Lee  and  Shepard. 

I.OO 

Kiogsley : 

Greek  Heroes, 

Ginn  &  Co. 

0.50 

Botterworth : 

Boyhood  of  Lincoln, 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

1.50 

Macaolay : 

Warren  Hastings,     Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.50 

Abbott: 

La  Salle,  Boone,   Franklin,  De  Soto 

', 

Cortes,    Paul  Jones,    Peter  Stuy 

'm                                                                                                                                        ^ 

vesant. 

Harper  &  Brothers.     Each 

1. 00 

Carroll: 

Twelve  Americans. 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

1.75 

Hale: 

Stories  of  In  vention , 

Roberts  Bros. 

1. 00 

Parton: 

Captains  of  Industry,     2  vols. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

0.60 

Montgomery : 

Heroic  Ballads 

Ginn  &  Co. 

0.40 

Alton: 

Among  the  Law  Makers. 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons; 

1.50 

Proctor: 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven, 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

1.25 

FOURTH   GRAMMAR   GRADE 

Wallace: 

Ben  Hur, 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

I1.50 

Blackmore : 

Loma  Doone, 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

I.OO 

Holland: 

Arthur  Bonnicastle, 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

1.25 

Cooper: 

The  Pilot,     Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.50 

Jackson: 

Ramona. 

Roberts  Bros. 

1.50 

Sterenson: 

Black  Arrow, 

Roberts  Bros. 

1.25 

Scott: 

Kenilworth.    Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.50 

Scott: 

The  Talisman.     Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.50 

Irring: 

The  Alhambra,     Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.50 

J)ickens: 

David  Copperfield,    Many  editions. 

Cost  not  over 

0.50 

^ngdey: 

Westward  Ho! 

Crowell  &  Co. 

0.50 

Larcom: 

A  New  England  Girlhood, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

0.75 

Cooke: 

Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

1.50 

Saintine: 

Picciola. 

A.  L.  Burt. 

I.OO 

Hale: 

A  New  England  Boyhood. 

Cassell  &  Co. 

I.OO 

Prederic: 

In  the  Valley, 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

1.50 

REFERENCE-BOOKS 

• 

^^^5  International  Dictionary. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 

$10.00 

^^^*^i Encydcpadia,    Last  edition. 

Lippincott  Co. 

30.00 
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Rand,  McNally:  Indexed  Atlas  of  the  World. 
Bartlett :  Familiar  Quotations. 

Hoyt  and  Ward  :  Cyclopaedia  of  Quotations. 

Young  Folks'  Cydopadia  of  Common 
Things. 

Young  Folks*  Cydopadia  of  Persons 
and  Places. 

The  World* s  Great  Farm. 

Dictionary  of  Dates, 

Familiar  Allusions. 

Who  Wrote  It? 

Synonyms. 

Classic  Myths. 

Age  of  Fable, 


Champlin : 
Champlin : 

Gaye : 

Haydn : 
Wheeler : 
Wheeler : 
Soule : 
Gayley : 
Bulfinch : 


Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Funk  &  W agnails  Co. 


5.' 


Lippincotfs  Gazetteer. 

Baldwin  :  The  Book  Ij)ver. 


Crabb : 
Peck: 
Bent: 
Matson : 
Brewer : 
Brewer : 
Brewer : 
Edwards : 
Lossing : 
Lalor : 


English  Synonyms, 

Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature. 

Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men, 

References  for  Literary  Workers. 

Reader's  Handbook. 

Historic  Note-Book. 

Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable. 

WordSt  Facts  and  Phrases. 

Cydopadia  of  United  States  History. 

Cydopadia  of  Political  Science,  Politi- 
cal Economy,  and  Political  History. 
Lamed  :  History  for  Ready  Reference.      5  vols. 

Johnson's  Cydopadia.     8  vols. 
Appleton*s  American  Biography.     6  vols. 
International  Cydopadia,     15  vols. 


Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

2. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

2 

The  Macmillan  Co. 

L 

Putnam^s  Sons. 

6 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

% 

Lee  &  Shepard. 

2 

Lippincott  Co. 

2 

Ginn  &  Co. 

I 

Lee  &  Shepard. 

2 

19 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

I 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

I 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

8 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

z 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

1 

Lippincott  Co. 

3- 

Lippincott  Co. 

3- 

Lippincott  Co. 

3- 

Lippincott  Co. 

2. 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

la 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

Nichols. 

25' 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

48.1 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

30J 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

56.. 

///.     SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


BY    ROBERT    C.    METCALF,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
[written    for   this    retort   at   the    request   of   SHERMAN   WILLIAMS] 

The  term  "supplementary  reading"  usually  includes  all  books  use 
in  school  except  text-books  and  reference-books.  The  "  school  rcadci 
is  not  a  book  for  supplementary  reading.  Geographies  and  histories  a 
text-books ;  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias  are  reference-books.  Suppl 
mentary  reading  is  additional  reading  matter  to  be  used  for  vario 
purposes. 

I.  Some  supplementary  reading  is  designed  to  train  pupils  in  t 
reading  of.  good  books.  This  kind  of  reading  meets  the  demand  of  the 
who  say  that,  having  taught  the  child  to  read,  we  should  teach  him  wl 
to  read.  It  leads  directly  to  the  reading  of  the  best  literature.  It  co 
tributes  to  the  aesthetic  culture  of  the  one  who  reads.     It  broadens  a; 
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deepens  his  daily  living  by  making  the  mind  more  keenly  alive  to  all  that 
is  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art.  It  enriches  life  by  bringing  to  it  the 
ioheritance  of  the  best  thought  of  past  ages. 

2.  Another  kind  of  supplementary  reading  may  be  termed  "  collate- 
al"  It  is  used  to  supplement  the  work  in  history,  geography,  and 
raence.  It  enlarges  the  pupil's  view  of  the  subject  in  hand.  It  helps 
lim  in  clearing  up  doubtful  points.  It  shows  him  the  truth  from  the 
itandpoint  of  another  writer.  It  strengthens  the  impression  upon  his 
nind,  and  makes  it  more  permanent.  Undoubtedly  it  adds  greatly  to  the 
nterest  which  pupils  take  in  their  school  studies,  and,  hence,  is  of  very 
[reat  value.  Supplementary  reading  of  all  kinds  has  a  direct  bearing 
ipon  the  pupil's  English.  Unconsciously  he  is  influenced  by  the  style  of 
m  author,  and  is  impressed  by  his  thought  and  by  his  choice  of  words  to 
^nve  the  thought  expression.  If  the  teacher  is  a  man  or  woman  of  culture, 
his  impression  is  deepened  by  a  judicious  discussion  of  what  is  read,  and 
)y  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  author's  mode  of  expressing  his 
thought.  But  while  we  say  that  supplementary  reading  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  pupil's  English,  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  teacher's 
main  purpose,  while  using  the  supplementary  reading,  is  the  improvement 
of  the  pupil's  ordinary  mode  of  expression.  The  main  purpose  is  the 
improvement  of  the  pupil's  thought,  the  bringing  him  into  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  best  minds  of  the  literary  world,  and  the  giving  of  frequent 
opportunity  for  this  influence  to  shape  his  expression. 

REFERENCE-BOOKS    AND    BOOKS    FOR    COLLATERAL    READING 

Books  of  reference  and  books  for  collateral  reading  should  be  fur- 
nished generously  to  all  teachers,  whether  in  graded  or  ungraded  schools. 
It  is  necessary  that  such  books  should  be  near  at  hand  when  occasions  for 
their  use  arise.  It  is  when  the  pupil  is  eager  to  learn,  when  his  interest 
is  most  intense,  that  the  information  should  be  furnished.  To  wait  until 
the  close  of  school,  when  some  library  may  be  visited,  or  even  to  wait 
nntil  a  book  may  be  secured  from  some  other  room  in  the  same  building, 
is  often  fatal  to  the  purpose  of  the  teacher.  "  Strike  when  the  iron  is 
^ot,"  is  a  rule  equally  applicable  to  pedagogics  and  mechanics.  Collate- 
^  books  should  be  consulted  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  so  that  he 
Diay  direct  the  search  of  the  pupil.  To  use  reference-books  to  advantage 
^^quires  much  skill.  To  "  run  down  "  a  subject  will  often  require  the  use 
of  several  collateral  or  reference -books,  and  the  pupil  needs  training  in 
^^iswork.  One  book  may  give  only  a  hint  of  the  information  wanted, 
^^  this  hint  would  be  lost  upon  a  pupil  who  had  not  been  trained  to 
^^  for  information.  It  is  a  mistake  to  appoint  only  the  few  bright 
Pupils  to  consult  reference-books.  All  need  this  training,  and  the  teacher 
^^  not  only  use  skill,  but  he  must  be  patient  while  the  slow,  and  even 
^  dull,  acquire  this  power  of  investigation.     The  teacher  must  always 
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keep  in  mind  that  mere  information,  a  knowledge  of  facts,  is  bat  second- 
ary in  the  education  of  his  pupils.  Knowing  how  to  consult  books  for 
information  is  often  of  more  value  than  the  facts  themselves.  "How to 
use  books"  is  of  prime  importance  in  the  education  of  the  child.  Hence 
the  value  of  reference-books  and  books  for  collateral  reading,  and  the 
importance  of  careful  and  systematic  training  in  their  use  in  schools 
of  all  grades. 

BOOKS  FOR  GENERAL  READING 

Training  pupils  in  the  reading  of  -good  books  for  the  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating a  taste  for  what  is  best  in  literature  -must  receive  more  extended 
treatment.  We  have  in  mind  now  not  so  much  the  increase  of  the 
pupil's  scholarship  as  the  systematic  training  of  his  moral  nature  — not 
so  much  the  intellect  as  the  heart.  The  child  must  be  led  to  love  that 
which  is  lovely  and  to  hate  that  which  is  hateful.  When  the  two  are  pre- 
sented for  his  choice,  he  must  involuntarily  choose  the  former.  Oncwhc 
hesitates  is  lost. 

Books  for  general  reading,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  just  named, 
should,  when  possible,  be  furnished  in  sets,  the  number  of  volumes  in  a 
set  being  equal  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  class.  These  books  should 
be  well  written,  have  a  high  moral  purpose,  and  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  interest  the  pupils  for  whom  they  are  intended.  They  should  be  books 
of  travel,  biographies  of  famous  men  and  women,  historical  stories,  and 
works  of  fiction  suited  to  the  age  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  pupils. 
In  the  selection  of  books,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  parents  or 
with  teachers  children  will  read  and  will  enjoy  books  of  a  much  higher 
grade  than  they  would  be  likely  to  select  for  their  own  reading.  Boys  and 
girls  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  tastes  have  had  no  special 
training,  will  listen  with  eagerness  to  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Scott,  to 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  Tennyson,  if  a  mother  or  some  favorite  teachci 
reads  aloud  to  them.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  reading 
matter  be  suited  to  the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupils,  for  much  oi 
the  reading  should  be  done  by  themselves.  The  reading  from  the  large 
sets  of  books  just  .described  should  be  done  by  the  pupils  at  home.  A 
chapter  or  a  given  number  of  pages  should  be  assigned  by  the  teacher,tc 
be  read  by  the  children  as  an  evening  lesson.  The  teacher  must  prepare 
his  work  as  carefully  as  the  work  on  any  evening  lesson  should  be  pi*' 
pared.  Notes  should  be  taken  of  points  worthy  of  comment,  character? 
worthy  of  study,  and  natural  objects  worthy  of  being  described.  I' 
short,  such  preparation  by  the  teacher  should  be  made  as  will  cnabk 
him  to  call  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  what  is  likely  to  interest  oi 
instruct. 

This  preparation  having  been  made  by  both  teacher  and  pupils,  tb< 
work  of  the  **reading  hour"  will  be  full  of  interest.     This  "hour"  Wli 
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on  the  day  following  the  home  preparation,  and  usually  occurs  but  once 
ii)  each  week.  The  books  are  all  returned  by  the  pupils,  and  in  response 
to  simple  notes,  hints,  or  suggestions  by  the  teacher,  they  tell  the  story 
in  Ibeir  own  words.  Characters  introduced  by  the  author  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  simple  way ;  references  to  natural  scenery  and  to  works  of 
art  should  be  pictured  to  the  imagination,  and  described  by  the  chil- 
dren as  a  test  of  the  correctness  of  their  mind  pictures ;  and,  finally,  the 
study  should  reach  back  to  the  author  as  one  who  has  become,  for  the 
time  being,  a  companion  of  the  children,  and  who  is  worthy  of  their  love. 
Pupils  soon  begin  to  appreciate  the  skill  of  an  author  in  so  arranging  the 
incidents  of  his  story  as  to  bring  out  the  peculiar  qualities  of  his  charac- 
ters. Their  interest  is  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  good  and  the  true,  and 
they  instinctively  loathe  that  which  is  low,  mean,  and  dishonorable. 

The  deepest  impressions  are  often  made  when  works  of  fiction  are 
under  discussion.     Here  the  author  is  not  required  to  confine  himself  to 
facts,  but  may  use  his  imagination  and  his  judgment  in  outlining  the 
peculiarities  of  his  characters.     A  portrait  may  be  a  perfect  likeness  and 
yet  may  seem  to  flatter  the  subject.     The  painter  has  produced  his  like- 
ness by  combining  a  number  of  "best  expressions"  taken  at  different 
sittings.     Dr.  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren)  explains  that  his  "  Dr.  MacLure  " 
was  a  composite,  made  of  lovable  characteristics  borrowed  from  a  num- 
ber of  physicians  whom  he  knew.     So  it  is  in  the  best  fiction  —  an  ideal 
character  is  presented,  having  perhaps  no  prototype  in  real  life,  but 
fonned  from  characteristics  which  are  easily  recognized  in  many  of  our 
friends  or  acquaintances.     Thus  the  best  and  deepest  impressions  made 
opon  children — yes,  and  upon  adults  also  —  are  often   gained  from  a 
careful  reading  of  the  best  fiction.     The  reading  hour  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  conversation,  and  even  for  discussion,  which  may  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  pupils.     Not  only  will  a  love  for  reading  be  gained, 
but  a  taste  for  good  reading  will  be  cultivated  which  will  protect  them 
^om  much  that  is  harmful  and  debasing. 

The  conversations  and  discussions  connected  with  the  reading  hour  are 
also  of  great  help  to  the  children  in  their  use  of  English.  The  reading 
^nishes  them  with  thoughts,  their  interest  in  what  has  been  read  gives 
them  a  strong  desire  to  express  their  thoughts,  and  thus  the  conditions 
^c  favorable  for  the  best  kind  of  language  work.  It  is  by  practice  that 
*e  learn  to  use  English,  and  by  careful  practice  that  we  learn  to  use  it 
^cll.  The  gain  in  the  pupils'  ability  to  express  themselves  in  good  Eng- 
lish by  such  practice  as  has  been  indicated  will  be  so  marked,  and  even 
extraordinary,  that  teachers  are  in  danger  of  using  the  reading  hour  for  a 
^gnage  lesson  rather  than  for  the  higher  purpose  of  cultivating  a  taste 
for  good  reading. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  kind  of  work  described  above  can  be 
*^cd  on  to  the  best  advantage  when  large  sets  of  books  are  furnished 
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and  the  reading  of  the  children  is  done  at  home.    But,  on  account  of  the  ] 
expense,  large  sets  of  books  are  not  always  available.     If  there  are  several    i 
classes  in  the  town  or  village,  all  of  the  same  grade,  expense  may  be    I 
saved  by  sending  the  books  from  class  to  class,  thus  giving  an  opportu-  .' 
nity  for  several  readings  of  the  same  book  during  the  same  year.    Three 
full  sets  of  books  circulated  among  three  classes  will  probably  furnish 
each  one  with  all  the  reading  matter  needed  during  the  year ;  and  then, 
as  these  pupils  pass  on  to  a  higher  grade,  they  find  three  different  sets 
for  their  use  during  the  succeeding  year.     Thus  the  expense  of  furnish- 
ing the  schools  of  a  given  town  with  large  sets  (forty  or  fifty  volumes)  of 
books  for  supplementary  reading  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  supposed. 

HOW    TO    USE    SMALL    SETS    OF    SUPPLEMENTARY    READERS 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  large  sets  of  books,  to  be  read  at  home 
by  the  pupils,  and  to  be  followed  by  a  conversational  exercise  during  the 
"  reading  hour,"  are  better  adapted  for  use  in  the  grades  above  the  sixth 
than  in  any  of  the  lower  grades.  P2xperience  has  seemed  to  prove  that 
the  art  of  reading  must  be  carefully  taught  during  the  first  six  years  in 
school,  and  success  in  teaching  depends  largely  upon  an  abundance  of 
practice,  which  requires  and  abundance  of  time.  To  meet  this  demand 
for  time,  teachers  have  been  compelled  to  substitute  in  place  of  the  home 
reading,  which  has  been  described  above,  a  semi-weekly  exercise  in  class 
reading  during  school  hours.  In  other  words,  the  time  for  reading,  in 
the  six  lower  grades,  has  been  divided  between  teaching  reading,  where 
much  time  is  given  to  training  in  the  art  of  oral  expression,  and  fra(tiu 
in  reading,  where  special  attention  is  given  to  gathering  thought  from 
the  printed  page,  and  later  to  restating  the  thought  by  the  children  in 
their  own  words. 

When  supplementary  books  are  read  in  the  class-room,  the  progress 
in  reading  is  much  less  rapid,  and  there  is  great  danger  that  pupils  will 
lose  their  interest  in  the  work ;  but  a  skillful  teacher  will  overcome  this 
difficulty,  and  will  avoid  the  danger  by  reading,  occasionally,  a  chapter 
to  the  class,  or  by  giving  with  sufficient  fullness  the  substance  of  certain 
portions  of  the  book. 

Much  good  work  may  be  done  in  the  six  lower  grades  with  sets  of  only 
three  supplementary  books.  One  book  is  used  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
other  two  are  in  the  hands  of  pupils.  One  of  the  pupils  reads  aloud  to 
the  class  while  the  rest  listen  to  the  reading.  All  must  be  prepared  to 
tell  in  their  own  words  the  substance  of  what  has  been  read.  The  books 
composing  these  sets  must  be  carefully  selected,  and  should  be  of  such  a 
character  as  will  secure  the  interest  of  the  children.  If  carefully  selected, 
the  pupils  will  listen  with  the  closest  attention  ;  moreover,  they  will  demand 
of  the  pupil  reader  his  best  effort,  in  order  that  they  may  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  story. 
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The  exercise  in  the  reproduction  of  the  story  which  has  been  read, 
nd  in  the  discussion  of  matters  of  interest  connected  with  the  reading,  is 
lie  same  in  kind  as  that  which  has  already  been  described.  The 
inguage  exercise  which  follows  this  reading  will  prove  just  as  fruitful 
iththe  little  children  as  with  those  who  are  more  advanced.' 

The  exercise  in  listening  is  in  itself  of  great  value,  for  it  trains  the 
apils  in  hearing  and  in  telling,  and  thus  contributes  much  to  the  com- 
)rt  of  the  teacher  in  most  of  his  exercises  in  the  class-room. 

POETRY 

A  love  for  poetry  seems  to  be  innate  with  children ;  its  first  manifes- 
ation  being  in  the  nursery  where  Mother  Goose  and  similar  collections 
>f  nursery  songs  furnish  a  pharmacopoeia  sufficient  for  the  healing  of 
DOst  of  the  sorrows  of  babyhood.  Fairy  tales  and  folk  stories,  fanciful 
ales  and  wonder  books,  follow  in  order,  and  furnish  an  abundance  of  lit- 
rature  for  the  primary-school  age.  The  child's  fancy  finds  free  range, 
ind  his  world  is  pictured  with  images  of  beautiful  spirits  whom  he  has 
earned  to  love,  or  of  evil  spirits  from  whom  he  shrinks.  Later  these 
ancies  find  their  illustrations  in  real  life,  and  the  lessons  of  childhood 
)ecome  the  foundation  of  the  wisdom  of  maturer  years.    - 

Memory  gems  of  a  few  lines  each,  and  short  poems  adapted  to  chil- 
Iren  of  the  primary-school  age,  should  be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher,  and 
committed  and  recited  by  the  pupils.  The  poems  should  be  carefully 
selected,  and  none  but  the  best  admitted  to  the  treasury  of  the  school- 
room. The  teacher  should  feel  that  he  is  selecting  and  hanging  pictures 
tor  all  time,  and  that  the  children's  minds  are  the  art  rooms  which  he  is 
furnishing.  His  selections  must  be  the  most  helpful,  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful,  of  the  productions  of  our  best  artists. 

In  the  grammar-school  grades,  experience  has  shown  that  the  best 
results  have  been  gained  when  the  works  of  one  poet  have  been  studied 
by  the  pupils  for  a  year.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  poems  may  inter- 
^t,  and  the  poems  may  instruct  the  children  who  read  and  commit 
^liem  to  memory,  but  no  piece  of  literature,  whether  prose  or  poetry, 
accomplishes  its  highest  good  with  the  student  until  his  study  reaches  back 
trom  the  letter  of  the  work  to  the  soul  of  the  author,  and  a  year's  time  is 
^one  too  long  to  gain  that  intimate  acquaintance  which  alone  will  reveal 
^^  choicest  treasures  of  the  author's  heart.  Some  of  the  most  satisfactory 
^Ofk  in  literature  in  grammar  schools  may  be  traced  directly  to  a  love  for 
^  poet,  born  into  the  heart  of  the  pupils  thru  reading  his  life  in  the 
Noughts  woven  into  the  lines  he  has  written.  Whittier,  and  Holmes,  and 
*^Dgfellow,  apd  Lowell  become  patron  saints  to  the  children  who  for 
Months  in  succession  look  into  their  faces,  think  their  thoughts,  and  feel 
^^  inspiration  of  their  genius. 

A  few  books  only  are  necessary  for  the  study  of  poetry,  but  every 
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schoolroom  should  contain   a  library  of  well-selected  works  for  read] 
reference,  and  for  use  by  the  pupils  during  their  leisure  hours. 

This  report  can  be  brought  to  a  close  most  fittingly  by  two  or  thrw 
brief  extracts  from  Books  and  Culture^  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie : 

There  is  no  magic  about  the  process  of  enriching  one^s  self  by  absorbing  the  besi 
books  ;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  sound  habits  patiently  formed  and  persistently  kept  op 
Making  the  most  of  one's  time  is  the  first  of  these  habits ;  utilizing  the  spare  honn,  tk 
unemployed  minutes,  no  less  than  those  longer  periods  which  the  more  fortunate  eojoj. 
To  "  take  time  by  the  forelock  "  in  this  way,  however,  one  must  have  his  book  at  hand 
when  the  precious  minute  arrives.  There  must  be  no  fumbling  for  the  right  volume; 
no  waste  of  time  because  one  is  uncertain  what  to  take  up  next.  The  waste  of  oppor* 
tunity  which  leaves  so  many  people  intellectually  barren  who  ought  to  be  intellectuallj 
rich  is  due  to  neglect  to  decide  in  advance  what  direction  one's  reading  shall  take,aBd 
neglect  to  keep  the  book  of  the  moment  at  hand. 

To  learn  huw  to  treat  the  odds  and  ends  of  hours  so  that  they  constitute,  for  practical 
purposes,  an  unbroken  duration  of  time,  is  to  emancipate  one*s  self  from  dependence  od 
particular  times,  and  to  appropriate  all  time  to  one's  use ;  and,  in  like  manner,  to  accns- 
tom  one's  self  to  make  use  of  all  places,  however  thronged  and  public,  as  if  theyvne 
private  and  secluded,  is  to  free  one's  self  from  bondage  to  a  particular  locality,  or  to  sar* 
roundings  specially  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

Within  the  compass  of  a  very  small  room,  on  a  very  few  shelves,  the  realstorjof 
man  in  this  world  may  be  collected  in  the  books  of  life  in  which  it  is  written;  and  the 
solitary  reader,  whose  personal  contacts  with  men  and  events  are  few  and  lacking  in  dis* 
tinction  and  interest,  may  enter,  through  his  books,  into  the  most  thrilling  life  of  the  rue 
in  some  of  its  most  significant  moments. 


IV,     THE  RELATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  TO  LIBRARIES 


THE     FUNCTION    OF     THE     SCHOOL     IN     INTRODUCING    CHILDREN    TO   THB 

PROPER    USE    OF    BOOKS 

The  center  art)und  which  cluster  all  the  problems  which  relate  to  the 
reading  habits  of  children  is  the  public  school.  The  family,  in  many 
cases,  is  doing  more  than  the  school,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  the  school,  after 
all,  in  the  great  average  of  cases,  which  must  give  the  children  a  taste  for 
books  and  an  introduction  to  their  proper  use.  It  is  only  in  exceptional 
cases  that  parents  have  knowledge  and  the  means  to  supply  children  with 
suitable  books,  and,  what  is  more  important,  with  the  right  guidance  and 
sympathy  in  making  a  close  acquaintance  with  them. 

We  may  well  inquire,  therefore,  what  the  proper  function  of  the  school 
is  in  teaching  the  great  body  of  children  how  to  appreciate  and  use  the 
best  books.  Within  the  last  few  years  teachers  have  begun  to  realize  that 
this  is  one  of  the  few  great  privileges  and  duties  of  the  school.  To  teach 
children  how  to  read  so  that  they  could  make  use  of  books,  newspapers* 
etc.,  was  once  looked  upon  as  a  chief  object  of  school  work.  We  now  go 
far  beyond  this  and  ask  that  teachers  lead  the  children  into  the  fields  <^ 
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loice  reading  matter,  and  cultivate  in  them  such  a  taste  and  appreciation 
ff  a  considerable  number  of  the  best  books  ever  written  that  all  their 
veswill  be  enriched  by  what  they  read.  This  is  one  of  the  grand  but 
mple  ideals  of  the  schoolroom,  and  lends  great  dignity  to  every  teach- 
r's  work  in  the  common  schools.  The  most  solid  and  satisfactory  reasons 
an  be  given  why  this  should  be  done  in.  every  schoolroom.  These  sub- 
tantial  materials  of  culture  belong  to  every  child  without  exception.  They 
re  an  indispensable  part  of  that  general  cultivation  which  is  the  birth- 
ight  of  every  boy  and  girl.  The  child  that  by  the  age  of  fourteen  has 
ot  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  Hiawatha,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Stories  of 
Iftek  Heroes  by  Kingsley  and  Hawthorne,  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
^aul  Revere' s  Ride,  Gulliver's  Travels,  The  Arabian  Nights,  Sleepy  Hoi- 
w,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  The  Tales  of  the  White  Hills,  The  Courtship  of  Miles 
'tandish,  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Marmion,  and  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
be  story  of  Ulysses  and  the  Trojan  war,  of  Siegfried,  William  Tell,  Alfred, 
nd  John  Smith,  of  Columbus,  Washington,  and  Lincoln  —  the  boy  or 
[irl  who  has  grown  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  without  a  chance  to  read 
ind  thoroly  enjoy  these  books  has  been  robbed  of  a  great  fundamental 
ight ;  a  right  which  can  never  be  made  good  by  any  subsequent  privi- 
eges  or  grants.  It  is  not  a  question  of  learning  how  to  read  —  all  chil- 
iren  who  go  to  school  learn  that ;  it  is  the  vastly  greater  question  of 
appreciating  and  enjoying  the  best  things  which  are  worth  reading. 
[udged  on  this  standard  of  worth,  the  reading  exercises  of  our  schools 
tave  acquired  a  tenfold  deeper  significance,  and  all  teachers  who  have 
looked  into  the  matter  have  felt  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  grand  oppor- 
tunities of  common-school  education.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  among 
intelligent  people,  that  good  literature  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  education,  but  when  the  reading 
habits  of  children  are  properly  directed,  their  interest  in  suitable  books 
cultivated  and  strengthened,  their  characters  are  strongly  tinctured  and 
influenced  by  what  they  read.  If  their  minds  are  thus  filled  up  with  such 
stimulating  thought- material,  and  their  sympathies  and  interests  awakened 
wd  cultivated  by  such  ennobling  thoughts,  the  better  side  of  character 
has  a  deep,  rich  soil  into  which  it  may  strike  its  roots.  So  profound  hais 
oecn  the  conviction  of  leading  educators  upon  the  value  of  the  reading 
nJatter  of  the  schools  for  the  best  purposes  of  true  education  that  the 
*hole  plan  of  study  and  the  whole  method  of  treatment  and  discussion, 
^touching  these  materials,  have  been  reorganized  with  a  view  to  putting 
^  children  into  possession  of  this  great  birthright. 

To  prove  this  we  will  state  briefly  a  few  of  the  changes  which  have 
already  taken  place  in  many  of  our  best  schools : 

1.  Good  literature  of  high  quality,  from  the  fertile  brains  of  the  great- 
^^ters,  has  been  put  into  every  grade  of  the  common  school,  from  the 
first  year  on.     This  means,  of  course,  that  all  sorts  of  information  books 
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in  geography,  science,  history,  etc.,  have  given  place  to  better,  classic 
material.     We  shall  see  later  that  these  information  books  have  thdr 
proper  place  in  school  work,  but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  crowd   \ 
out  the  people's  bible  of  good  literature.  I 

2.  In  the  first  three  grades,  since  children  have  not  yet  learned  to  \ 
read,  but  are  in  the  process  of  acquiring  this  art,  they  must  get  thdr 
introduction  to  the  best  stories  suited  to  their  age  by  the  oral  presentatioB 
of  the  teacher.  Teachers  of  primary  and  intermediate  grades  are  every- 
where rapidly  acquiring  the  art  of  presenting  stories,  and  the  stories 
which  they  offer  are  the  best  which  the  literature  of  Europe  and  Americi 
has  thus  far  produced.  The  result  is  that  the  teachers  themselves  ire 
becoming  deeply  interested  in  this  material,  and  they  are  discovering  how 
powerful  and  stimulating  its  influence  is  upon  children.  The  children 
are  aroused  to  a  new  interest  in  school  work,  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
dullness  and  tedium  of  the  old  a-b-c  method  in  learning  to  read. 

3.  The  works  of  our  best  American  writers  —  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Burroughs,  and 
others  —  have  acquired  a  new  and  untold  significance  for  American  chil- 
dren. These  men  themselves,  without  exception,  were  exemplars  of  a 
simple,  elevated  mode  of  life,  thoroly  patriotic  and  American,  and  beau- 
tiful illustrations  of  those  words  of  Longfellow  familiar  to  every  school 
child  : 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

4.  One  of  the  strong  marks  of  this  genuine  literary  revival  in  our 
common  schools  is  the  rapidly  growing  disposition  to  read  literary 
wholes,  not  selections  or  fragments  —  the  whole  of  Snow  Bound  and 
Among  the  Hills,  of  The  Building  of  the  Ship,  of  Ruskin's  King  of  i^ 
Golden  River,  of  Webster's  Speech  at  Bunker  Hill,  of  the  Vision  0f  Sr 
Launfal,  of  Emerson's  American  Scholar,  of  Gulliver^ s  Voyage  to  iMfff^t 
of  Horatius  at  the  Bridge,  of  The  Hunting  of  the  Deer,  of  Bryant's  SeBiy 
of  Burroughs'  Birds  and  Bees,  etc.  This  reading  of  the  masterpieces  as 
wholes  with  children  in  the  regular  reading  exercises  of  the  school  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  an  astonishing  way,  and  is  dcs-  , 
tined,  moreover,  under  still  better  teaching  in  the  future,  to  give  a  depth 
and  spiritual  value  to  the  work  of  our  schools  which  are  beyond  all  price. 

We  have  discovered,  also,  that  the  best  English  writers  are  as  miKi 
ours  as  our  cousins'  across  the  water ;  that  Shakespeare,  Ruskin,  Tenny 
son,  Arnold,  Burke,  Scott,  and  Addison  are  fully  as  valuable  to  usasouf 
own  writers,  and  that  their  works  also  must  be  read  as  literary  wholes. 

5.  A  new  principle  for  the  grading  and  arrangement  of  literary  dm^ 
rials  thruout  the  school  classes  has  been  applied.   The  suitableness  of  tl* 
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ought,  the  appropriateness  of  the  story  to  arouse  the  interest  and  sym- 
ithy  of  the  children,  are  made  the  chief  test  to  determine  the  place  in 
le  grades  where  a  literary  whole  shall  be  used.  In  this  way  the  child  has 
jcome  the  center  of  study,  and  a  very  common-sense,  practical  result 
IS  ensued.  Children  are  asked  to  read  what  best  fits  their  age,  temper, 
id  understanding.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  learning  to  read,  but 
'  learning  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  what  is  most  worthy  the  attention  of 
child.  It  is  the  development  of  the  best  feeling  and  intelligence  of 
lildren,  rather  than  a  droning  over  words  and  phrases  in  ^  mechanical 
rocess  of  learning  to  read.  That  children  learn  to  read  fluently  and 
itb  expression  is  certain  just  to  the  extent  of  their  true  appreciation  and 
isight. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  literatures  of  America,  England, 
urope,  and  Asia  are  already  drawn  upon  to  find  just  the  best-suited 
aterials  for  children  of  the  successive  grades.  We  may  yet  find  that 
ones  as  diverse  in  origin  and  location  as  Hiawatha^  Robin  Hood,  Don 
Quixote,  Siegfried f  Ulysses,  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  the  Lilliputians,  and  Joseph 
\  Egypt  are  needed  at  different  points  in  the  school  course  to  give 
bildren  what  best  suits  their  mental  growth.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
apidiy  finding  out  that  the  best  of  all  the  ages,  from  Abraham  to  Kip- 
ing's  Jungle  Stories,  is  needed  to  educate  children.  It  is  an  inspiring 
bought  that  the  proper  bringing  up  of  a  commonplace  American  child 
equires  us  to  sift  out  the  gold  nuggets  from  a  whole  series  of  civiliza- 
ions.  This  sifting  and  arranging  of  materials  has  been  going  on  for 
nany  years,  and  the  series  of  standard  books  now  recommended  for  chil- 
Ircn  in  some  of  our  best  schools  insures  to  them  the  stimulating  and 
iberalizing  influence  of  a  large  number  of  the  best  books  of  great 
iuthors. 

This  body  of  educative  thought-material,  properly  handled,  discussed, 
"id  read  in  the  schools,  becomes  the  nucleus  around  which  to  collect  and 
organize  the  reading  of  a  lifetime.  Moreover,  the  interests  and  tastes 
titivated  upon  these  books  will  determine  what  kind  of  books  and  to 
"^^at  extent  they  will  be  read  in  the  following  years. 

Having  insured  a  proper  place  and  respect  for  this  indispensable 
^'icleus  in  which  reading  habits  and  tastes  are  to  find  root  and  grow 
>trong,  we  may  next  inquire  into  the  function  of  the  school  in  giving 
•bildren  a  proper  opinion  of  the  value  and  use  of  the  great  body  of 
^formation  books,  history  stories,  geographical  readers,  travels,  biogra- 
phies, science  narratives  and  descriptions,  histories,  current  magazines, 

'cference-books,  etc.,  which  contribute  so  largely  to  a  full  equipment  for 
ifc. 

Within  the  last  few  years  great  progress  has  been  made  toward  sup- 
plying the  schools  with  a  large  quantity  and  variety  of  supplementary  and 
^formational  reading.     The  lessons  in  history,  geography,  and  natural 
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science  are  constantly  enlarged  and  enriched  by  this  sort  of  read 
which  children  are  freely  referred  in  studying  their  lessons. 

This  use  of  varied  material  requires  greater  skill  upon  the 
teachers,  a  wider  range  of  information,  and  the  ability  to  organi 
unify  these  diverse  sources  of  information  with  the  regular  lesson: 
this  kind  of  study,  if  carefully  planned  and-  skillfully  executed,  gi 
boys  and  girls  better  materials  of  thought,  more  independence  ii 
books,  and  a  wider  range  of  knowledge.  It  points  directly  to  the 
as  a  necessary  and  very  efficient  agency  of  popular  education. 

A  small  library  is  becoming  indispensable  to  the  teachers  and 
of  the  grammar  school  in  carrying  out  the  legitimate  work  of  the 
In  order  to  give  definiteness  to  this  idea  of  a  small  library,  suppo 
consist  of  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  books,  containing  the  best 
stories,  poems,  biographies,  histories,  travels,  novels,  and  books  of 
suitable  for  the  use  of  children  below  the  high  school.  The  necesi 
such  a  choice  selection  of  library  books  is  made  evident  by  an  ex 
tion  of  the  children's  present  studies  in  history,  geography,  and  s 
History  stories  are  now  read  in  nearly  every  grade  of  the  c( 
school,  to  some  extent  even  in  the  primary.  Only  a  few  years  age 
customary  to  limit  the  historical  studies  to  the  final  year  of  the  gr 
school,  to  what  is  now  generally  known  as  the  eighth  grade.  B 
history  stories  are  regularly  used  in  all  the  grades,  from  the  third 
eighth,  inclusive.  In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades,  or  years, 
common  school,  stories  are  skillfully  narrated  by  the  teacher,  dis 
and  reproduced  by  the  children.  It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  giv 
a  very  keen  and  hearty  impulse  toward  biography  and  history.  W 
interest  thoroly  awakened  upon  the  biographies  of  such  American 
as  William  Penn,  John  Smith,  Columbus,  Magellan,  Williams,  Li 
Champlain,  George  Rogers  Clark,  Lincoln,  and  Fremont,  it  is  vc 
to  introduce  children  to  that  considerable  body  of  American  bic 
which  is  the  very  best  introduction  to  American  history. 

The  elements  of  heroism  and  adventure,  the  strong  traits  of  p 
character  and  manliness,  which  these  American  stories  exhibit,  giv 
historical  stories  a  great  moral  value.  At  the  same  time  the 
memory  drill  upon  the  skeleton  outlines  of  political  events  has  g\\ 
to  a  native  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  striking  personalities 
past  life  as  a  nation. 

Closely  allied  to  this  early  biographical  story  of  our  own  coud 
the  famous  epic  stories  of  European  countries,  the  stories  of 
King  Richard,  William  Tell,  Romulus,  Horatius,  Ulysses,  and  A 
and  such  historical  narratives  as  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousaf 
Struggles  of  Thermopylts  and  Marathon,  Scott*s  Tales  of  a  Gram 
and  other  famous  stories,  which  in  most  cases  have  a  strong  hi 
setting  and  significance.     Our  schools  are  now  being  abundantly  si 
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1  interesting  and  instructive  books  of  this  character.  Only  a  few  of 
m  can  be  thoroly  worked  over  and  assimilated  during  school  hours. 
9ugh,  however,  can  be  done  and  is  being  done,  in  many  cases,  to  give 
gorous  training  in  this  kind  of  study,  and  to  awaken  interests  which 
n  grow  into  habits  of  study.  In  order  to  give  the  great  body  of  teach- 
unmistakable  proofs  of  the  variety  and  excellence  of  these  historical 
lies  and  poems,  a  short  list  of  choice  books  will  be  appended  to  this 
clc. 

Now,  it  is  evident'that  a  carefully  selected  library  of  the  best  books  of 
5  character  should  be  found  in  every  grammar  school.  There  will  be 
ODsiderable  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  every  school  who  will  be  well 
pared  by  such  school  studies  as  we  have  just  described  for  a  profitable 
of  these  books  in  private  reading.  Children  in  general  cannot  supply 
se  books.  The  parents,  in  most  cases,  have  neither  the  means  nor  the 
Igment  for  their  proper  selection.  There  should  be  no  ambition  on 
part  of  teachers  to  make  bookworms  of  children,  and  it  is  certainly  advis- 
e  to  avoid  an  indiscriminate  and  loose  reading  of  many  books.  The 
chers  should  not  only  give  children  a  careful  and  appreciative  introduc- 
n  to  a  few  of  the  best  books,  but  they  should  also  try  to  advise  and 
ist  children  in  forming  profitable  habits  of  reading.  In  occasional 
leral  exercises  before  the  whole  school,  and  in  private  talks  with  the 
Idren,  many  a  valuable  hint  may  be  given  in  regard  to  what  books  to 
id  and  re-read,  how  to  study  out  and  appreciate  the  characters,  in  short, 
w  to  assimilate  what  they  get  from  books. 

In  geographical  studies  a  change,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has 
^en  place  in  history  studies,  has  been  brought  about  in  the  last  ten 
ITS.  Instead  of  the  meager  outlines  of  geographical  topics,  and  in 
Mot  of  the  endless  map  questions  and  names  for  memorizing  from  the 
ird  grade  on,  we  have  begun  to  select  instructive  and  interesting  topics, 
lich  are  treated  with  a  richness  of  detail,  illustration,  and  description 
atawakens  the  best  thought  and  interest  of  children. 
Much  of  this  work  also  has  to  be  done  in  the  early  grades  by  the  oral 
esentation  of  the  teacher,  and  after  a  year  or  two  of  such  home  geogra- 
'Ji  by  excursion  and  descriptive  geography,  by  important  topics,  the 
'ildren  are  prepared  for  making  a  good  use  of  the  geographical  readers 
id  books  of  travel,  which  have  now  attained  great  excellence  and  value, 
ere  again  it  is  necessary  that  the  school  library  shall  be  well  equipped 
ith  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  recent  books. 

It  need  not  be  feared  that  this  method  of  study  and  use  of  books  will 
*d  to  a  superficial,  fragmentary,  or  unsystematic  knowledge,  but  it  will 
<iuire  better  class-room  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  more 
^'lity  to  organize  knowledge  derived  from  reference  and  other  library 
^ks.  Here  again,  as  in  history,  quite  a  goodly  number  of  the  children 
^y  be  led   on   to   excellent  habits    of    voluntary   and  private  study. 
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Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  right  instruction  in  the  class-room  is  t 
tendency  of  children  to  extend  their  knowledge  by  later  voluntary  rca 
ings  in  the  use  of  the  library. 

A  short  list  of  books  will  also  indicate  how  enterprising  our  bestba 
firms  are  in  supplying  what  our  libraries  need  in  the  way  of  geographic 
readers,  travels,  guide-books,  picturesque  narratives,  etc. 

In  the  field  of  natural  science  there  is  a  third  great  realm  of  sti2( 
which  has  been  lately  brought  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  schoc 
master.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  any  considerable  numb 
of  school -masters  and  school-mistresses  have  begun  to  appreciate  what 
glorious  field  of  study  has  been  opened  to  the  common  school.  B 
books  and  libraries  seem  to  stand  in  a  different  relation  to  natu 
study  from  that  already  ascribed  to  history  and  geography.  In  th 
case  nature  herself  is  the  book  to  be  studied,  and  no  artificial  hoc 
should  come  in  between  the  observer  and  the  leaves  of  nature's  oi 
book.  Nature  study,  when  properly  managed  in  elementary  schools,  is 
direct  protest  against  the  wrong  use  of  books.  By  means  of  excursioi 
upon  the  campus,  in  the  fields,  gardens,  and  woods  ;  by  experiments  i 
physics  and  chemistry,  in  the  laboratory;  by  watching  birds  among  tl 
trees,  insects  upon  the  pond,  butterflies  on  the  clover,  trees  in  their  bio 
soms  and  fruitage,  the  weeds  by  the  roadside,  vegetables  in  the  gardei 
the  children  are  acquiring  the  first  indispensable  impressions  and  th: 
happy  enjoyment  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  surrounding  them  innatai 
without  which  all  later  study  from  books  and  scientific  treatises  is  unrei 
and  unmeaning. 

After  all,  the  difference  between  science  and  the  other  studies  (histoi 
and  geography)  is  not  so  great.  We  do  not  begin  history  andgeograph 
with  books  in  the  first  two  or  three  years,  but  with  oral  discussion  an* 
presentation.  In  fact,  no  study  can  be  properly  begun  with  children froi 
books.  It  is  only  after  the  children  have  acquired  some  taste  for  a  stud 
and  have  accumulated  considerable  knowledge  in  its  concrete  forms  tlw 
.books  can  be  used  to  advantage.     And  so  it  is  with  books  of  science. 

In  the  first  four  grades  of  the  common  schools,  and  to  a  large  exteo 
in  the  higher  grades,  science  studies  should  be  carried  on  almost  whoU 
without  books.  Their  appreciation  and  insight  into  nature  in  man; 
directions  should  be  steadily  cultivated,  not  thru  the  reading  of  boob 
but  by  direct  contact  of  the  senses  and  by  exercise  of  the  thinking powo 
upon  present  objects.  Most  of  the  efforts  thus  far  made  to  introduc 
children  to  nature  by  means  of  books  are  farcical  and  fruitless.  But  a 
the  children  grow  older,  having  accumulated  a  considerable  variety  c 
knowledge  and  sympathy  for  nature  study,  the  best  books  on  these  subject 
will  be  found  very  helpful.  The  teachers,  indeed,  will  find  books  need 
sary  at  all  times  in  guiding  their  efforts  in  nature  study;  but  with thi 
we  are  not  now  chiefly  concerned.     £t  will  be  found  that  for  children  ii 
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be  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  there  is  quite  a  collection  of  science 
looks  that  should  be  made  easily  accessible  to  them  in  the  library, 
ndeed,  some  of  them  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  supplementary 
eading  in  the  grades  in  reading  classes.  Such,  for  example,  are  Shori 
Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors,  by  Mrs.  Kelly ;  Glimpses  of  the  Plant  World, 
)y  Fanny  Bugen,  and  Town  Geology,  by  Charles  Kingsley.  Another 
:lass  of  books  that  children  should  learn  to  enjoy  is  that  of  Burroughs 
ind  Thoreau  —  the  sympathetic  and  literary  side  of  nature  study.  Some 
)f  these,  like  Birds  and  Bees  and  Wild  Apples,  like  the  poems  of  Bryant 
md  Whittier,  have  gone  into  our  school  readings  as  classics.  Then  there 
irc  the  works  of  the  masters  of  science,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Darwin,  etc., 
irhich  combine  scientific  knowledge  and  genius  with  literary  power,  and 
ire  great  books  for  students  and  adults  to  read.  It  is  now  possible  to 
make  up  a  list  of  science  books,  one  or  two  hundred  in  number, 
fhich  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  a  school  library.  There  .is 
also  a  great  need  for  teachers  to  be  more  abundantly  supplied  with 
these  fuller  and  more  inspiring  sources  of  study  as  a  help  and  guide  in 
observation. 

We  have  seen,  thus,  that,  besides  the  usual  reference-books  such  as 
dictionaries,  cyclopaedias,  atlases,  etc.,  there  are  four  great  groups  or 
classes  of  books  which  need  to  be. carefully  selected  and  well  represented 
in  a  typical  school  library. 

1.  The  best  permanent  literary  books  suitable  for  children's  study 
and  reading.  This,  for  general  educative  purposes,  must  remain  the 
nucleus  of  any  school  library. 

3.  Historical  stories,  biographies,  narratives,  and  histories. 

3.  Geographical  readers  and  books  of  travel. 

4-  Books  on  the  leading  phases  of  natural  science. 

The  extent  to  which  such  a  library  is  well  used  is  a  significant  test  of 
the  efficiency  of  our  whole  educational  activity  in  the  schools. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  discussion  that  the  purpose  of  the 
school,  in  addition  to  teaching  children  to  read,  is  to  give  them  a  spirited 
introduction  to  the  chief  kinds  of  reading  matter,  to  develop  such  tastes 
*nd  habits  of  reading  and  consulting  books  that  they  will  be  disposed  in 
their  later  years  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  power  to  read.  The  mere 
«>ility  to  read  is  of  very  little  value ;  in  some  cases  it  is  a  positive  mis- 
fortune, when  the  reading  matter  is  vicious  and  the  taste  for  such  demor- 
iliring  books  is  cultivated.  When  the  children  are  ready  to  leave  school, 
their  self-education  will  begin  in  earnest.  One  of  the  best  things  that 
^he  school  can  do  is  to  launch  people  upon  their  independent  life  with  a 
^tc  for  good  reading  matter  and  a  judgment  sufficiently  developed  for 
selecting  the  right  classes  of  books.  The  school  library  and  the  public 
hbrary  must  furnish  the  chief  opportunities  for  children  in  their  later 
school  years,  and  during  the  years  which  follow  school  life,  for  carrying 
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out  any  plans  of  reading.  The  teachers  and  parents  and  the  librariaOyii 
far  as  possible,  should  come  to  an  understanding  and  agreement  as  to 
what  books  they  would  recommend,  and  encourage  children  to  read. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  attention  recently  paid  to  good  literature  i& 
our  schools  is  seen  in  the  growing  disposition  of  parents  and  children  to 
read  and  discuss  the  standard  books  together.  Many  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  parents  are  willing  to  spend  their  evenings  with 
their  children,  reading  and  interpreting  such  books  as  Guiiiv^s  Traveh^ 
Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair^  the  lives  of  Lincoln,  Webster,  and 
other  Americans,  the  story  of  Ulysses,  the  stories  of  King  Arthur,  tbe 
Greek  heroes,  the  Bible  stories,  and  also  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Flo- 
tarch's  Uves,  historical  biographies,  and  other  books  of  history  and  traTd,  ' 
as  well  as  of  geography  and  science.    * 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  teachers  and  principals  of  schools  to  all 
together  the  parents  and  explain  the  character  of  our  reading  matter,  the 
selection  of  proper  books  for  children,  and  the  advantages  of  parenti 
reading  with  their  children.  There  is,  probably,  no  one  thing  that  on 
accomplish  more  in  making  the  home  what  it  ought  to  be  than  such 
home  readings  of  books  which  are  recognized  by  all  as  among  the  best 
Fortunately,  the  parents  will  be  benefited  as  much  as  the  children ;  for 
the  books  that  we  have  had  in  mind  are  just  as  interesting  and  valuable 
to  grown  people  as  to  children.  They  are  books  that  do  not  lose  their 
charm.  Much  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction  ;  but  vastly  more  \ 
must  be  done  in  the  future.  The  home  and  the  school  properly  working 
together  can  do  a  great  deal  in  this  way  in  creating  a  happy  and  health- 
ful moral  atmosphere,  which  is  most  favorable  to  the  development  ot 
strong  and  symmetrical  characters.  What  has  been  done,  therefore,  is 
only  a  beginning  of  what  should  be  done  all  over  this  land  and  fot 
the  children  of  all  classes  in  myriads  of  homes.  But  to  accomplish  this* 
libraries  must  be  numerous  and  well  equipped,  far  beyond  anjrthi 
which  is  common  among  us  now.  The  public  library,  with  itswell-stor 
shelves  of  choice  books,  becomes  as  necessary  as  the  schoolhouse  itsd-  * 
The  librarian,  trained  and  cultivated,  should  know  as  well  as  the  tcach^"*" 
themselves  what  books  are  suitable  for  school  children  and  young  peop^^  ^ 
Librarians,  therefore,  should  not  only  be  experts  in  classifying  and 
loging  books,  but  they  should  be  trained  experts  in  estimating  and 
ing  reading  matter  for  educative  purposes.  Many  of  the  professioi 
librarians  have  already  responded  to  this  requirement,  and  a  great  d^^' 
has  been  done  in  some  of  our  towns  and  cities,  like  Boston,  Minneapol^  ^ 
New  York  city,  and  smaller  cities,  to  bring  the  public  librarians  into  vi 
touch  with  school  children  during  these  years  of  educative  growth 
character-building. 

A  library  should  furnish  a  good  collection  of  books  in  all  the  prin- 
pal  departments  of  study.     In  this  way  a  child  in  the  course  of  his  edncati 
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may  widen  out  his  knowledge  and  interests  in  many  directions.     For 
the  sake  of  general,  all-sided  culture  it  is  desirable  that  a  child  should 
be  many-sided  in  his  development,  and  yet  a  library  may  produce  an 
excellent  effect  upon  a  child  by  giving  him  an  opportunity  for  cultivating 
a  strong  liking  for  one  limited  class  of  books.     It  is  a  great  and  success- 
ful stroke  of  education  thoroly  to  awaken  and  interest  a  child  in  one 
branch  of  study,  and  to  make  him  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  master- 
pieces in  this  narrow  field.     This  one  enthusiasm  may  be  enough  to  make 
a  reader  and  student,  while  a  child  who  has  never  acquired  a  taste  for  any 
one  class  of  books  will  remain  dull,  and  shallow,  and  commonplace. 
From  this  standpoint,  a  good  library,  even  tho  it  be  not  very  large,  may 
contribute  efficiently  to  the  educational  growth  of  a  variety  of  students. 
In  fact,  the  library  can  do  for  the  student  what  no  school  can  do.     It 
can  furnish  the  opportunity  for  that  fuller  and  richer  study  in  any  one 
branch  of  science  in  which  the  student  has  become  deeply  interested. 
The  school  of  necessity  covers  all  branches  of  study  with  about  equal  or 
impartial  care.     It  cannot  go  deeply  into  any  subject.     The  best  it  can 
do  is  to  open  up  the  subject  and  develop  a  healthy  and  hearty  appetite 
for  that  kind  of  knowledge.     But  the  library  can  furnish  just  that  broader 
and  select  material  which  can  develop  a  strong  and  permanent  enthusi- 
asm.   The  school  can  do  little  more  than  awaken  an  appreciation  for  a 
lew  masterpieces  of  forensic  literature;  but  the  library  should  contain  all 
the  great  speeches  of  Burke,  Fox,  Chatham,  Cicero,  Webster,  Sumner, 
'   etc,  where  the  boys  who  have  a  special  taste  for  this  kind  of  literature 
can  find  the  best  in  abundance.     The  same  is  true  for  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  history,  or  art,  or  the  drama,  or  fiction,  or  biology. 

Charles  A.  McMurry. 
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CLASSIC  READINGS  FOR  THE  FIRST  FOUR  GRADES  OF  THE  COMMON   SCHOOLS 

^Adventures  of  a  Brownie  (for  teacher),  Harper  &  Brothers. 

kindergarten  Stories  and  Morning  Talks  (Wiltse),  Ginn  &  Co. 

I^ih  for  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Schools  (Wiltse),  Ginn  &  Co. 

CnW/  Fairy  Tales  (Wiltse),  Ginn  &  Co. 

^^''"ww  Fairy  Tales  (Grimm),  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

^•ilesand  Folk  Z^^  (Scudder),  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

^iik  Fairy  Tales  (Andersen),  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

^^for  CkUdren  (Eliot),  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

^Staryffcur  (Wiggin),  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

^oHnm  Crusoe,  Public  School  Publishing  Co. 

"^i  FabUs  (Stickney),  Ginn  &  Co. 

AndersitCs  Fairy  Tales,  Part  I,  Ginn  &  Co. 

^'^  UttU  Sisters,  Ginn  &  Co. 

^^  Andersen's  Stories,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Fnry  Tales  in  Verse  and  Prose  (Rolfe),  Harper  &  Brothers. 

^^'^  Mother  Nature  Told  her  Children,  Ginn  &  Co. 
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Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  Part  II,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Child  Life  in  Poetry,  Houghton/ Mifflin  &  Co. 

Child  Life  in  Prose,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Arabian  Nights  ("  Aladdin  ").  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Six  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Gulliver's  Voyage  to  Lilliput,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

KingsleyV(?r^^>fe  Heroes,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Hawthonfc*s  TangUwooi  Tales,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Arabian  Nights  (Hale),  Ginn  &  Co. 

Gods  and  Heroes,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Gulliver's  Travels,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Adventures  of  Ulysses  (Lamb),  Ginn  &  Co. 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Stories  of  the  Old  World  (Church),  Ginn  &  Co. 

Ulysses  among  the  Phoenicians  (Bryant),  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Kingsley's  Water  Babies,  The  Macmillan  Co. ;  Ginn  &  Co. 

CLASSIC     READINGS     FOR     THE     FIFTH     TO     THE     EIGHTH    GRADES  OF  Tl 

COMMON   SCHOOL 

Hiawatha,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

King  of  the  Golden  River,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Stories  from  Herodotus,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Children's  Treasury  of  English  Song  (choice  poems,  fourth  to  seventh  gr*d 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

Grandfather's  Chair,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Sketch  Book,  Ginn  &  Co.;  American  Book  Co.;  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Miles  Standish,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Snow  Bound,  etc.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Birds  and  Bees,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol  and  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Christmas  Carol,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

The  Stories  of  Waverley,  The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  P 
nard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Hunting  of  the  Deer,  etc.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress^  Ginn  &  Co. 

Evangeline,   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill,  etc.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  Other  Poems,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  Maynard,  Menrillft 

Tales  of  Skakspeare  (Lamb),  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Tales  of  the  White  Hills  (Hawthorne),  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Enoch  Arden  and  The  Lotus  Eaters,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Sohrab  and  Rustum^  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn;  American  Book  Co. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  (Webster),  Ginn  &  Co.;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Ca;  Le 
Shewell  &  Sanborn;  American  Book  Co. 

Seven  American  Classics,  American  Book  Co. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. ;  Maynard,  Memll  &  Co. 
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Tkt  Succession  of  Forest  Trees,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Ptaiant  and  Prince,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Rob  and  Ais  Priends  (Brown),  Home  Book  Co.;  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

^las  Mamer  (Eliot),  Leach,  She  well  &  Sanborn. 

Vismo/Sir  LaunfcU,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

UndtrtAe  Old  Elm,  etc.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

/m^  Ccuar,  American  Book  Co. 

lady  of  the  Lake,  American  Book  Co.;  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.;  Ginn&  Co.;  Hough- 
Ion,  MiifliD  &  Co. 

Bnrhi:  American  Orations,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

WWrffr'j  Reply  to  Hayne,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

UncdfCs  Gettyshirg  Speech,  etc.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Mmkaniof  Venice,  American  Book  Co.;  Ginn  &  Co. 

MarmicH,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

^oiUrpieces  of  American  Literature^  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Roztr  de  Coverley  Papers,  American  Book  Co.;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &   Co.;  Leach, 
Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

Sdectims/rom  Ruskin,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

Emenon's  Fortune  of  the  Republic,  etc.,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Bacon's  Essays,  Ginn  &  Co.;  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Tkeffaiy  Grail  2Jid  Sir  Galahad,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

The  American  Scholar,  etc.  (Emerson),  American  Book  Co. 

Pintarck's  Lives,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Vuar  of  Wakefield,  Ginn  &  Co. 

^om/sj,  Leachf  Shewell  &  Sanborn;  Ginn  &  Co. 

•Svitf  Family  RoHnson,  Ginn  &  Co. 

^'\i^%'i  Alhambra,  Ginn  &  Co. 

^f^ingsfrom  the  Spectator,  Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Tom  BroTtm  at  Rugby,  Ginn  &  Co, 

LongfcUow's  TaUs  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Peasant  and  the  Prince,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Peabody's  Old  Greek  Folk  Stories,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

^ine,  Ginn  &  Co. 

^^tions  from  Ruskin,  Ginn  &  Co, 

German  Household  TaUs  (Grimm),  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

^^'^^^from  the  Arabian  Nights,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

^  HoQsier  School-Boy,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

^'wwr'j  Iliad  (Pope*s),  Ginn  &  Co. 

-^  QuixoU,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Fanciful  Tales  (Stockton),  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
^^^gaBoy,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Tm  Brown's  School'Days  (Hughes),  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
^^^'*  Qiuntin  Durward,  Ginn  &  Co. 


BOOKS   OF   SCIENCE 

^^  PamUiar  Flowers,  Ginn  &  Co. 
J^*^^or  Studies,  American  Book  Co. 


'  ^iory  of  the  Solar  System,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
JUr^^y  for  Young  People  (Gray),  American  Book  Co. 
^  ^icry  of  a  Piece  of  Coal,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Otology,  The  Macmillan  Co. 
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Coal  and  Coal  Mines,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Birds  of  VUlage  and  Field,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

In  Birdland  (Keyser),  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Bird  Life,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Familiar  Trees  and  their  Leaves,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Ocean  of  Air,  Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Frail  ChiUren  of  the  Air,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Butterflies,  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Inmates  of  My  House  and  Garden,  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Romance  of  the  Insect  PVorld,  The  Macmillan  Co. 

News  from  the  Birds  (Keyser),  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Animal  Life  in  the  Sea  and  on  the  Land,  American  Book  Co. 

Recreations  in  Botany,  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Stories  of  the  Trees,  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons. 

The  Fairy-Land  of  Science,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  Naturalisfs  Rambles  about  Home,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Animal  Memoirs,  2  vols.  (Lockwood),  American  Book  Co. 

The  Population  of  an  Old  Pear  Tree  (E.  Van  Bruyssel),  The  Macmillan  G 

Plants  and  their  Children  (Dana),  American  Book  Co. 

A  Reader  in  Botany  (Newell),  Ginn  &  Co. 

Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors,  American  Book  Co. 

Sunshine  (Amy  Johnson),  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Natural  History  in  Anecdote,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Soil  (King),  The  Macmillan  Co. 

How  to  Study  Plants  (Wood),  American  Book  Co. 

Four- Footed  Americans,  The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  Great  JVorld's  Farm,  Seeley  &  Co.,  London. 

The  Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Insects  (Miall),  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Philif^s  Experiments  (Trowbridge),  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Birds  through  an  Opera  Glass,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why  (Kingsley),  The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selborne  (White),  Ginn  &  Co. 

Boys  and  Girls  in  Biology  (Stevenson),  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Glimpses  at  the  Plant  W7W(t/ (Berger),  Ginn  &  Co. 

Up  and  Down  the  Brooks  (Bamford),  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Science  Sketches  (Jordan),  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

BOOKS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  of  North  America,  American  Book  Co. 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  6  vols.,  Lee  &  Shepard.  ^ 

Our  American  Neighbors,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Rupert's  Geographical  Reader,  Leach,  Shewell  &  Co, 

The  Information  Readers,  4  vols.,  Boston  School  Supply  Co. 

Great  American  Industries,  2  vols.,  A  Flanagan.  * 

Ballou's  Footprints  of  Travel,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Appleton's  General  Guide  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  2  vols.,  D.  App 

Shaler's  The  Story  of  Our  Continent,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Stories  of  Industry,  2  vols.,  Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Lakes  of  North  America,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Lummis'  A  Trip  across  the  Continent,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Parkman's  The  Oregon  Trail,  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Badlam's  Modern  Europe,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
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Tarr's  Physical  Geography,  The  Macmillan  Co. 

}ohonoot* s  A  Geographical  Reader,  American  Book  Co. 

Hcilprin's  The  Earth  and  its  Story,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Hutchison's  The  Story  of  the  Hills,  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Baedeker's  guide-books  of  Great  Britain,  the  Rhine,  etc.,  Karl  Baedeker,  Leipzig. 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader,  American  Book  Co. 

Mou's  Footprints  of  Travel,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Bidlam's  Views  in  Africa,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader,  Asia,  American  Book  Co. 

Smith's  Ufe  in  Asia,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Australasia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Redus'  Tke  Earth,  Harper  &  Brothers. 

HISTORICAL  STORIES,  FROM  THE  FOURTH  TO  THE  EIGHTH  GRADE 

Stories  from  the  Hislory  of  Rome,  The  Macmillan  Co. 

^  of  tke  Iliad,  The  Macmillan  Co. 

TaUsfrom  Spencer,  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Heroes  of  Asgard,  The  Macmillan  Co. 

^ory  of  tke  Odyssey,  The  Macmillan  Co. 

TaUsofTroy,  Public  School  Publishing  Co. . 

Tales  from  English  History,  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Ten  Boys  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Tales  of  Chivalry i  Harper  &  Brothers. 

^<^zna  Charta  Stories,  Inter-State  Publishing  Co.,  "Boston. 

Tories  of  Our  Country,  American  Book  Co. 

^eer  History  Stories,  Public  School  Publishing  Co. 

^^of  Golden  Deeds  (Yonge),  The  Macmillan  Co. 

/«wji'j  Quest,  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

Ten  Great  Events  in  History,  American  Book  Co. 

Tvanhoe,  Ginn  &  Co. 

Tke  Making  of  New  England,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

"istorical  QcLssic  Readings,  Effingham  Maynard,  New  York. 

T^e  Beginnings  of  New  England,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

^^^^^piracy  of  Pontiac  (Parkman's),  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

^^^^^  of  Columbus,  Educational  Publishing  Co. 

^'^ysseus,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Story  of  the  Chosen  People,  American  Book  Co. 

^^s  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  American  Book  Co. 

The  Story  of  the  English,  American  Book  Co. 

^^  ^ar  of  Independence,  by  John  Fiske  ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

^'^^  of  Troy,  American  Book  Co. 

The  Story  of  Ccesar,  American  Book  Co. 

Qeorgt  Washington,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

^'^  Story  of  the  Romans,  American  Book  Co. 

^atek  Fires  of '76,  Lee  &  Shepard. 

^^ve  Naval  Captains,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

^'^^^  «f  Great  Inventors,  Educational  Publishing  Co. 

^*/(K  Pamous  Stories  Retold,  American  Book  Co. 

■^^^  ofColcnial  Children,  Educational  Publishing  Co. 

^C4i/!^r«i'j  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

?J2'*-^^«'«,  American  Book  Co. 

^"^  ^f  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans,  American  Book  Co. 
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Children's  Stories  of  American  Progress,  Chas.  Scribncr's  Sons. 

The  Boys  0/^76,  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  Ginn  &  Co.;  American  Book  Co. 

The  Discovery  of  America,  2  vols.,  by  John  Fiskc  ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &< 

0/d  Virginia  and  her  Neighbors,  2  vols.,  by  John  Fiske ;  Houghton,  Miflf 

The  American  Revolution,  2  vols.,  by  John  Fiske  ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  ( 

The  Critical  Period  of  American  History,  by  John  Fiske  ;  Houghton,  Mifi 

Decatur  and  Somers,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Westward  Ho!  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Old  Stories  of  the  East,  American  Book  Co. 

Macaulay's  Earl  of  Chatham,  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

Macaulay*s  Life  offohnson.  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

Macaulay's  Lord  Clive,  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison,  by  Macaulay ;  American  Book  Co. 

Charles  A.  Mc] 

The  following  list  of  100  books  for  high  schools  is  selected 
cipal  }.  C.  Hanna,  Oak  Park,  III.: 

ONE  HUNDRED  BOOKS  OF  UNQUALIFIED  VALUE  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL 

TO    READ 


FICTION 


Brown 

Blackmore 

Cooper 

Dickens 

Dumas 

Eggleston 

Eliot 

Bunyan 


1.  Rab  and  his  Friends, 

2.  Loma  Doone, 

3.  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 

4.  Tcde  of  Two  Cities, 

5.  The  Three  Musketeers, 

6.  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster, 

7.  SUas  Mamer, 

8.  Pilgrim'* s  Progress, 

9.  The  Man  Without  a  Country,        Hale 

10.  The  House  of  Seven  Gables,   Hawthorne 

11.  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,        Hughes 

12.  Les  Miserables,  Hugo 

13.  Westward  Ho!  Kingsley 

14.  Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,     Mitchell 

1 5.  Treasure  Island,  Stevenson 

16.  Ivanhoe^  Scott 

17.  Quentin  Durward,  Scott 

18.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Stowe 

19.  Ben-Hur,  Wallace 

20.  Harold,  Bulwer 


21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 

39. 
40. 


Last  Days  of  Pompeii, 
Robinson  Crusoe, 
Story  of  a  Bad  Boy, 
The  Pathfinder, 
David  Copperfield, 
Twenty  Years  After, 
Micah  Clarke^ 
Kenilworth, 
Waver  ley, 
Gulliver*s  Travels, 
Vanity  Fair, 
Henry  Esmond, 
Cloister  and  Hearth, 
Scottish  Chiefs, 
Hypatia, 
Soldiers  Three, 
Kidnapped, 
The  Talisman, 
The  Emperor, 
Schonberg  Cotta  Family, 


ESSAYS,   ETC. 


1.  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  Holmes 

2.  Sketch  Book,  Irving 
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V.    REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE   ON  RE  LA  TIC 

LIBRARIES  TO  NORMAL  SCHOOIS 


RELATION    OF   THE    LIBRARY   t6   THE    PUPIL    TEACHER 

The  Subcommittee  on  Normal  Schools  and  Libraries  briefly  cc 
the  problem  from  three  points  of  view  :  (i)  What  book  equipment 
pupil  teacher  a  right  to  demand  of  the  normal  school  ?     (2)  WL' 
relation  of   the  library  to   that  demand  ?     (3)  How  far  are  the 
schools  realizing  their  opportunity  ? 

Since  young  men  and  women  enroll  in  normal  schools  for  the  ] 
of  making  adequate  preparation  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  it  seei 
the  least  the  institution  should  do  is  :  first,  to  train  them  so  to  du 
their  own  mind  as  to  make  all  its  functions  in  the  highest  degree  sen 
to  themselves  ;  second,  to  help  them  to  acquire  such  a  fund  of  know! 
will  make  them  wfse  guides  for  the  children  ;  third,  to  give  them : 
understanding  of  the  human  mind  as  will  enable  them  to  train  wij 
children  committed  to  their  care ;  and,  fourth,  to  give  them  such  an  ac 
ance  with  books  as  shall  enable  them  to  know  and  choose  the  best 
child,  and  to  train  it  how  to  us^  the  contents  to  greatest  adv 
The  importance  of  the  first  two  has  been  realized  from  the  first;  tl 
now  engages  attention ;  but  the  fourth  is  comparatively  a  ne^ 
What  can  the  normal  schools  furnish  in  the  way  of  book  and 
equipment,  and  what  is  being  done  ? 

The  student  enrolls  in  the  normal  school  in  a  double  sense 
there  to  develop  his  own  capacity,  and  thoroly  to  furnish  himself  u 
great  work  of  teaching.  The  first  involves  academic  training  sin 
that  offered  in  other  institutions  of  liberal  culture,  and  calls  for  a 
use  of  books ;  the  second  asks  an  equipment  for  the  profession  ol 
ing,  and  demands  a  culture  in  books  otherwise  less  needful.  All  s 
require  training  in  thoro,  comprehensive  research,  but  the  pupil 
must  enter  upon  it  with  the  idea  of  becoming  an  index  rerum 
future  schoolroom,  and  of  learning  to  correlate  whatever  can  be  nc 
related.  Personal  conviction  and  class-room  stimulus  will  ava 
unless  the  library  be  there  to  do  its  part.  In  an  academy  one  m 
haps  be  satisfied  to  study  Virgil  with  a  lexicon  and  a  work  on  mytl 
but    the  normal   student  can   to   advantage  turn    to    parallel  p 
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in  the  play  of  Hecuba  and  the  tragedy  of  Agamemnon^  or  read  Long- 
fellow's EnceladuSy  Tennyson's  (Enone^  Wordsworth's  Laodamia,  The 
stadent  of  science  in  an  academy  may  be  satisfied  to  do  laboratory  and 
field  work,  but  the  pupil  teacher  must  learn  to  correlate  his  work  in 
biology  with  the  nature  element  in  literature,  or  his  pupils  may  not  go 
from  Burroughs  and  Thoreau  and  Ernest  Ingersoll  to  field  and  forest 
and  laboratory.  The  college  boy  may  rest  satisfied  with  In  Memoriam  as 
an  elegiac  poem,  but  come  day  the  pupil  teacher  will  need  to  associate  it 
with  Emerson's  Essay  on  Friendships  Trumbull's  Friendship  the  Master 
Passion,  or  the  story  of  David  and  Jonathan,  in  order  to  teach  the 
sacredness  of  human  friendship.  No  history  of  education  in  the  United 
States  is  comparable  to  that  made  by  the  student  himself  in  a  small, 
well-selected,  professional  library.  In  a  normal  school  worthy  of  the 
name,  text-books  can  be  little  more  than  inspirations  and  suggestions  for 
personal,  independent  work  in  library,  or  laboratory,  or  afield.  The 
teacher  himself  must  be  before  he  knows  how  to  train  being. 

Again,  he  who  has,  as  sole  capital  for  his  profession,  a  life  certificate 
to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state  is  "poor  indeed."  Given  a 
natural  aptitude  for  teaching,  instinct  should  prompt  him  to  study  his 
own  personality  with  reference  to  his  educative  power.  One  may  need 
myths  and  folk-lore,  songs  and  exercises,  poems  and  pictures ;  the 
library  is  her  only  possibility.  The  little  white  schoolhouse  on  the 
prairies  of  the  West  or  in  the  pineries  of  the  North  may  demand  of 
another  an  accurate  knowledge  and  speedy  recognition  of  bird  and 
beetle,  moth  and  butterfly,  or  a  rich  supply  of  fnechanical  devices ;  the 
library  should  richly  supplement  museum  and  laboratory.  There,  cata- 
^ed,  indexed,  and  easily  accessible,  should  be  found,  not  in  single 
copies  alone,  but  sometimes  in  duplicate  sets,  whatever  will  increase  his 
efficiency  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  community. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  the  library  to  furnish  the  student  what  he  needs 

3s  a  teacher  ;  it  must,  as  well,  enable  him  to  satisfy  the  child  whom  he  is 

to  educate.     It  is  no  longer  safe  for  a  young  man  or  woman  who  expects 

to  teach  to  put  off  acquiring  a  general  knowledge  of  books  until  after 

the  professional  training  is  over.     The  American  boy  and  girl  will  read, 

and,  next  to  the  intelligent  parent,  teachers  have  the  best  opportunity  for 

'^guiding.     Let  the  normal  library  be  rich  in  literature  for  children, 

and  it  will  not  be  long  before  instructors  will  see  to  it  that  teachers  are 

correlating  work  for  their  own  enrichment  with  literature  that  will  be 

attractive  to  their  pupils.     Books  satisfy  one  craving  only  to  create  a  fresh 

®ne.    The   judicious  teacher  who  arrested  the   attention    of    an   idle, 

Pngnacious  little  fellow  with  stories  of  Greek  heroes  little  realized  that 

^  was  turning  the  tides  of  destiny  and  making  him  an  honor  man  in 

^^^e  Greek.     The  one  who  placed  a  copy  of  Burns'  poems  in  a  boy's 

°^d  little  realized  that  thus  the  Quaker  lad  would  find  his  own  poetic 
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instinct.  A  book  on  birds  in  the  hand  of  a  child  made  one  man  an  oni* 
thologist  of  no  mean  note.  How  many  more  the  world  might  have  had, if 
children  had  been  given  proper  literature,  we  shall  never  know,  but  it  wiB 
be  criminal  in  the  future  to  mar  such  a  possibility.  In  several  states, 
normal  schools  not  only  are  placing  such  literature  on  their  shelves  and 
making  use  of  it  in  class-rooms,  but  their  pupils  in  the  field  are  establish- 
ing schoolroom  or  village  libraries,  and  in  large  measure  duplicatiiig 
what  they  found  on  the  shelves  where  they  were  taught.  And  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  If  the  people  look  to  normal  schools  for  trained  teachers, 
then  they  have  a  right  to  demand  that  these  teachers  come  to  than 
prepared  to  name  the  best  books,  and  to  use  them  in  the  best  way  after 
they  are  purchased.  **  No  teacher,  worthy  of  the  name,  should  rest  satis- 
fied until,  having  chosen  a  book  for  a  child  with  as  much  care  as  a 
physician  would  use  in  selecting  his  instruments,  he  sees  that  child  as 
an  interested  and  successful  reader  of  the  same." 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  possibilities  of  the  library  as  it  has 
direct  bearing  on  the  pupil  teacher  and  the  book  problem  of  the  future 
schoolroom.  Has  the  student  himself,  by  virtue  of  being  a  student,  any 
rights  which  the  library  is  bound  to  respect  ?  The  teaching  profession 
was  the  last  to  feel  that  it  needed  a  training  school  of  its  own,  and  the 
last  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  a  literature  distinctly  professional. 
The  universities  early  recognized  the  necessity  for  schools  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  theology,  and  that  upon  the  libraries  of  professional  literature 
connected  therewith  depended  student  efficiency.  Not  until  the  first 
normal  schools  were  established  in  the  United  States  was  teaching  recog- 
nized as  in  any  true  sense  professional  in  character.  An  education  more 
or  less  general  was  deemed  ample  qualification.  That  normal  schools 
have  successfully  demonstrated  that  teaching  is  a  profession  and  demands 
a  professional  literature  is  evidenced  from  two  facts:  first,  that  a  uni- 
versity can  no  longer  hold  its  title  in  fee  simple  without  establishing  a 
department  of  pedagogy;  and,  second,  that  all  thinkers  are  studying  the 
problems  of  education  both  from  the  historical  and  philosophical  points 
of  view,  and  giving  to  the  profession  the  results  of  their  ripened  convic- 
tion or  of  their  patient  investigation.  Thus  there  is  a  rapidly  growing 
didactic  literature  that  no  normal  school  can  afford  to  be  without 

The  sections  of  the  library  devoted  to  child  study,  psychology,  history 
of  education,  and  other  strictly  professional  subjects,  should  be  full  and 
complete.  It  were  far  better  that  in  a  normal  school  less  be  expended 
on  laboratory  and  museum,  and  more  upon  these  departments  of  the 
library.  The  teacher  can  be  taught  to  manufacture  much  of  his  own 
apparatus  and  to  make  his  own  museum,  but  how  shall  he  train  the  child 
aright  if  he  do  not  know  the  evolution  of  the  race,  the  history  of  its  edu- 
cational development,  and  the  growth  of  the  human  mind  ?  Teaching  is 
so  recent  a  science  that  its  history  cannot  yet  be  written  with  any  fullness; 
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hence  normal  libraries  should  become  storehouses,  in  which  is  being 
gathered  together  whatever  will  supplement  text-books  and  enable  pupil 
teachers  to  pursue  independent  investigation.  Nor  should  the  profes-' 
sional  side  of  academic  studies  be  neglected.  It  may  be  just  as  necessary 
for  some  future  teacher  to  look  up  the  origin,  growth,  and  decay  of  the 
gender  idea  of  nouns  as  to  trace  the  rise  and  growth  of  political  parties. 
Too  long  have  normal  libraries  been  purely  academic  in  character.  It  is 
high  time  for  them  to  become  professional  as  well.  The  normal  school 
is  called  upon  to  do  professional  work,  and  to  the  end  that  its  pupils  may 
have  every  advantage  to  know  the  history  and  philosophy  of  their  own 
profession,  and  that  the  instructors  in  it  may  be  able  in  turn  to  contribute 
the  results  of  their  own  scholarship  applied  to  the  problems  of  the  age, 
the  library  should  lay  the  world  under  tribute  for  whatever  will  enrich 
their  field  of  inquiry  and  constitute  their  field  of  authority.  The  generosity 
which  the  states  so  unanimously  show  to  their  great  universities  will  in 
time  be  extended  also  to  the  normal  schools.  It  cannot  come  too  soon, 
if  the  common  schools,  for  which  the  normal  school  exists,  are  to  remain 
the  lines  of  fortification  for  the  republic  and  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
nation. 

Lastly,  since  the  students  are  here  in  the  capacity  of  pupil  teachers, 
■  they  and  their  constituency  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  library  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  study  child  life  in  literature.  Every  well-equipped 
normal  school  has  its  model  training  department,  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  enabling  its  students  to  teach  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  com- 
petent critic  and  to  study  the  unfolding  life  of  the  child.  It  is  here  that 
they  begin  to  realize  that  theirs  is  not  to  teach  books,  but  to  educate ; 
that  streams  of  impulse  are  to  flow  into  and  become  character ;  that  a 
satisfactory  and  happy  future  is  conditioned  upon  a  good  today.  Never- 
theless is  it  true  that  the  child  is  isolated  from  the  world  of  environment 
in  which  he  is  destined  to  live.  Each  little  child  is  to  pass  from  this 
isolation  and  seclusion  to  determine  its  own  relation  to  environment ; 
yea,  more,  to  adjust  itself  to  its  former  companions  in  the  schoolroom, 
now  also  transformed  by  changed  conditions  into  a  force  new  and,  to 
some  extent,  incomprehensible.  The  thoughtful  man  and  earnest  maiden 
will  scarcely  be  contented  to  let  the  legal  requirement  suffice  for  the 
study  of  the  child.  They  should  have  the  opportunity  to  turn  to  litera- 
ture, where  the  life-blood  of  the  race  spirit  pulses  warm   and  free.     It  is 

• 

interesting  to  watch  the  novice  call  the  attention  of  the  child  to  the  world 
outside, 

"  The  beauty  and  the  wonder  and  the  power. 
The  shapes  of  things,  their  colors,  lights,  and  shades. 
Changes,  surprises," 

*nd  hear  her  say:   "God  made  it  all."     But  it  is  impressive,  when  she 
"*"^8  to  literature,  to  watch  the  child  in  the  realm  of  activity,  to  study 
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how  and  by  what  its  life  is  being  shaped,  to  be  thankful  that  even  a  chiM 
may  lead  from  tumult  into  peace,  and  from  sin  unto  righteousness. 

This  is,  and  should  be,  the  function  of  the  library  in  a  school  where 
teachers  are  trained  to  serve  the  state  by  educating  its  future  citizens. 

LIBRARY    EQUIPMENT   AND    ORGANIZATION 

One  of  the  serious  problems  in  any  educational  institution  must  be 
the  equipment  and  organization  of  its  library,  and  this  is  peculiarly  true 
where  self-culture  and  professional  training  are  to  be  secured  at  the  same 
time.  The  library  of  a  normal  school  cannot  afford  to  ignore  a  student's 
right  to  efficient  service,  because,  directly  and  indirectly,  it  thus  influences 
the  entire  state.  Whatever  of  advantage  the  student  derives  from  a  well- 
arranged  library,  whatever  he  may  learn  of  library  methods,  is  quite  likely 
to  be  of  benefit  to  the  community  where  he  teaches.  From  the  beginning, 
books  should  be  classified  according  to  one  of  the  best  systems  in  general 
use,  and,  if  possible,  like  the  one  at  the  state  university,  so  that,  from 
cross-roads  to  campus,  library  usage  may  be  easy. 

Whether  the  books  be  in  charge  of  an  untrained  librarian  or  of  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  it  is  not  impossible  to  arrange  books  and  shelves 
by  system,  and  train  students  to  preserve  the  classification.  Author 
and  title  catalogs  can  be  made  in  harmony  with  the  chosen  system,  and 
when  fivt  hundred  volumes  are  on  the  accession  list,  an  expert  catalogeris 
needed,  to  double  the  efficiency  of  the  library.  Often  the  portions  of  a 
book  most  valuable  to  a  student  are  suggested  neither  in  the  title  nor  in 
the  table  of  contents ;  as,  for  example,  the  home  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
on  the  island  of  St.  Helena  described  in  one  of  the  consular  reports,  or 
some  of  the  interesting  facts  of  educational  history  treasured  in  the 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  published  in  the  seventies  and  eighties. 
An  expert  cataloger  may  seem  a  heavy  expense  for  a  small  library,  but 
the  smaller  the  collection  of  books,  the  more  necessity  for  using  them  to 
their  fullest  extent.  A  library  expert  interested  in  educational  matters  is ' 
practically  an  assistant  in  every  department  of  instruction.  She  makes 
herself  acquainted  with  the  curriculum  and  familiar  with  the  lines  of  work 
pursued  in  the  several  departments ;  anticipates  class-room  requirements, 
and  is  ready  to  meet  them  ;  is  able  to  take  students  in  groups,  and,  b]f 
timely  talks,  not  only  to  increase  their  library  knowledge,  but  help  them 
to  understand  a  book.  A  country  lad,  after  fifteen  minutes  with  such  «n 
expert,  said  recently :  "  That  talk  with  Miss  R.  was  worth  more  to  oc 
than  a  term's  work  with  any  professor.  I  know  how  to  take  hold  of* 
book  now  and  get  some  good  out  of  it."  Experience  strengthens  the 
belief  that  a  scientifically  trained  librarian  is  invaluable  in  a  normal  school, 
and  more  to  be  desired  than  large  accessions  of  books  without  a  compW* 
catalog.     In  an  ideal  normal  school,  senior  pupils  will  have  opportuniti* 
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isist  the  librarian  in  this  work  and  thus  become  familiar  to  some 
It  with  the  methods  of  interesting  students  in  good  literature, 
iach  year  periodical  literature  becomes  more  valuable.  This  is  evi- 
,  whether  we  consider  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  the  earlier  vol- 
;  of  any  leading  magazine,  if  perchance  they  are  even  in  market,  or 
her  we  consider  the  articles  that  appear  in  the  current  month.  No 
ler  can  afford  to  live  behind  his  age,  and  to  do  otherwise  requires  a 
rous  supply  of  current  periodical  literature.  Notably  is  this  true  of 
sver  is  professional  in  character.  Any  magazine  worthy  the  attention 
student  in  normal  schools  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  permanent 
.  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education  was  long  ago  out  of  market,  and 
arlier  numbers  of  the  Child-Study  Monthly  are  practically  beyond  the 
I  of  the  many  normal  schools  that  failed  to  order  them  when  current, 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  buying  and 
Dg  periodical  literature. 

Dole's  Index^  and  kindred  publications,  unlock  this  mine  of  wealth, 
yet  students  often  regret  that  the  subject  catalog  does  not  include 
2ine  articles.  In  the  study  of  the  library  problems  this  member  of 
ommittee  has  been  led  to  believe  that  some  portion  of  the  student 
in  a  normal  school  should  be  allowed  to  make  such  a  catalog  for 
zine  articles.  It  need  not,  and  should  not,  be  a  part  of  the  regular 
)g,  but,  in  a  case  exclusively  its  own,  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
y  equipment.  It  will  serve  two  purposes :  aid  the  new  student  to 
more  effective  research,  and  enable  one  further  advanced  to  acquire 
skill  in  bringing  out  subject-matter  by  topics,  thus  training  him  to 
efficient  helper  in  schools  where  an  expert  librarian  is  not  an  imme- 
possibility. 

ne  of  the  best  sections  of  the  library  should  be  devoted  to  public 
Dents,  both  state  and  national.  Here  earnest  workers  will  be  found 
ig  the  pages  of  geological  surveys  for  land  slopes  and  scale  of 
lills,  for  identification  of  birds  and  insects,  for  descriptions  of  rare 
5  and  native  flora.  Government  reports  are  an  inviting  field  for 
;rs  in  sociology,  political  economy,  history,  and  finance.  Reports  of 
tureau  of  Education,  from  the  first  volume  to  the  present,  furnish 
that  the  student  of  the  history  of  education  cannot  find  elsewhere. 
IS  reports  offer  a  comparative  study  of  no  mean  value,  and  throw 
upon  many  a  knotty  question  in  debate.  The  Growth  of  Indus- 
Art^  a  public  document,  is  good  supplementary  reading  for  a  class 
tory  of  art,  and  Records  of  the  Civil  War  is  the  raw  material  out  of 
I  the  new  philosophy  of  history  will  fashion  many  a  chapter.  What 
e  of  government  reports  is  equally  true  of  state  documents.  Where 
d  they  be  found,  if  not  in  normal  schools,  where  is  forged  the  anchor 
r  ship  of  state  ?  One  institution  is  gathering  extra  volumes  of  the 
•nal    Educational    Association    reports.       Of  the    last  issue    alone 
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several  copies   are  on  the  library  shelves,  while  three  or  four  times 
many  are  stored  in  the  packing-room  for  future  need. 

This  is  pre-eminently  the  age  of  associations.  Men  of  wide  culti 
and  similar  tastes  group  together  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  investij 
tion,  historical  research,  or  a  study  of  the  problems  of  the  age.  1 
results  of  their  labors  are  published  as  monographs;  yet,  from  t 
reports  received  by  this  committee,  it  is  evident  that  few  non 
schools  are  enriching  their  libraries  with  such  accessions.  Wh 
shall  we  look  for  the  Herbartian  Yearbook^  if  not  in  the  library 
a  state  normal  school  ?  Where  may  we  expect  to  find  the  publications 
the  American  Historical  Society,  and  others  of  like  nature,  if  not  wbi 
pupil  teachers  most  do  congregate?  To  the  meagerness  of  legislat 
appropriation  is  doubtless  due  this  state  of  affairs.  Whatever  the  cav 
is  there  not  some  remedy  ?  The  nation  fosters  education.  Her  sch< 
system  is  at  once  her  pride  and  the '  source  of  her  strength.  For 
maintenance  she  has  made  liberal  grants.  The  states,  on  the  whole, ; 
generous.  If  they  are  not  beneficent  toward  normal  schools,  it 
because  they  have  not  seen  the  necessity ;  and  who  shall  make  the  d( 
known,  if  not  the  schools  where  teachers  are  in  training  for  city,  villa 
yea,  and  country  districts  ?  Some  of  the  largest  libraries  in  these  prof 
sional  schools  have  charged  students  a  small  fee,  and  thus  materia 
advanced  library  interests.  Where  the  libraries  are  small,  and  the  app 
priations  correspondingly  meager,  a  revenue  in  some  way  from  i 
student  body  itself  seems  the  only  other  method.  Successful  in  so 
states,  why  not  in  all  ? 

The  strictly  professional  side  of  a  normal-school  library  cannot  bet 
strongly  urged.  A  knowledge  of  United  States  history  is  deemed 
necessary  requisite  for  intelligent  citizenship.  Much  more  is  it  essent 
that  he  who  is  to  train  the  child  for  future  sovereignty  in  a  repub 
should  himself  be  familiar  with  the  rise  and  development  of  great  edu' 
tional  movements,  know  the  men  who  were  able  to  inaugurate  them,  t 
methods  of  attaining  success,  and  in  what  way  these  same  educatioi 
movements  have  shaped  the  history  of  great  peoples.  Whatever  can 
made  to  throw  any  light  on  the  development  of  mind,  or  the  formati 
of  character,  should  be  the  student's  to  enjoy.  The  memorizing  o: 
text-book  on  psychology  or  ethics  may  have  good  disciplinary  val 
and  be  serviceable  as  a  nucleus  around  which  to  grow,  but  the  eve 
tion  of  the  skilled  teacher,  able  to  build  brain  without  weakeni 
it,  and  form  character  without  marring  it,  is  the  product  of  1 
library  rather  than  the  class-room.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  dd 
be  all  right  in  the  physical  world,  but  human  life  costs  too  much,  and 
worth  too  much,  to  be  sifted  by  any  selective  process.  Mind-endow 
creations  cannot  be  thus  rudely  handled,  or  even  left  to  their  own  inhert 
tendency  to  gruntle  or  decay.     The  new  gospel  calls  any  human  1 
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and  asks  the  teacher  to  cherish  it,  strengthen  it,  fit  it  for  enjoyment 
ind  for  usefulness  to  society.  This  gospel  demands  a  reverent  and 
lible  study  of  the  child ;  but  before  the  teacher  may  safely  under- 
is  study  of  the  living  child,  and  the  shaping  of  child  destiny, 
ught  to  be  most  faithful  work  in  the  library,  to  determine  what  is 
al  or  an  abnormal  child,  the  possibilities  of  the  one,  the  impedi- 
to  the  progress  of  the  other;  what  builds,  what  mars.  In  no 
aent  of  pedagogical  work  is  there  more  promise  of  success  than  in 
r  one  that  offers  a  finer  culture.  The  literature  on  the  subject  is 
both  in  facts  offered  and  in  the  culture  possible  therefrom,  that 
)rovision  should  be  made  in  every  normal-school  library  for  thoro 
laustive  study  of  the  same,  not  alone  on  the  historical  and  scien- 
le,  but  also  in  the  realm  of  literature.  There  may  be  a  ques- 
to  how  far  a  normal  school  should  furnish  so-called  culture 
e  in  duplicate  sets  for  pupil  teachers,  and  thus  free  them  from 
essity  of  beginning  a  library  for  themselves ;  but  there  can  be  no 
1  as  to  the  duty  of  filling  the  child-study  alcoves  with  what- 
1  help  to  the  thoro  understanding  of  the  processes  of  human 
ment,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  so  that  each  pupil  teacher  may 
iharapered.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  student  go  from  the 
)k  on  the  Study  of  the  Child  to  the  well-filled  shelves  in  the 
apical  department  of  the  library ;  from  there  to  the  cases  of  general 
re  for  the  books  in  which  child  life  figures  ;  from  there  to  the  cases 
,  to  juvenile  literature,  where  he  may  satisfy  himself  as  to  what  a 
lould  read ;  and  then  to  the  child  himself.  Two  incidents  have 
ader  my  own  observation  during  the  preparation  of  this  report, 
oung  men  were  playing  games  with  a  group  of  little  children  at 
,  when  a  teacher  passed  by,  saying :  "  What  a  merry  time  you 
I  are  having ! "  One  of  the  young  men  promptly  answered :  "We 
lying  the  children  without  their  knowing  it.**  Another  day  a 
ful  young  man  who  had  always  seemed  more  interested  in  books 
ts  and  things  than  in  human  life,  said  :  "I  am  longing  to  enter 
fessional  year.  I  want  to  begin  the  study  of  the  child.  I  cannot 
e  on  the  street  without  saying  to  myself,  *  Little  mystery,  I  wish  I 
ood  you!*"  These  are  evidences  of  the  growing  interest  in 
udy  where  a  library  creates  a  desire  for  the  study, 
illy,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  professional  training  of  teachers 
:hed  that  period  in  its  development  where  the  library  must  be  one 
:hief  factors  in  the  training  of  pupil  teachers ;  that  the  instructor, 
of  the  chair  he  occupies,  must  be  familiar,  not  only  with  the  books 
vice  of  his  own  department,  but  familiar  as  well  with  whatever  the 
iacher  must  use  along  kindred  lines  in  his  own  schoolroom,  and 
to  help  to  correlate  the  work  of  his  own  department  with  that 
the  pupil  is  deriving  from  every  other  department  as  well ;  that 
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the  librarian  must  be  a  member  of  the  faculty,  as  much  as  the  tead 
of  mathematics  or  psychology,  in  order  to  understand  the  curricnla 
and  be  able  to  supplement  class-room  instruction  with  library  invc 
tigation? 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  we  cannot  hope  to  make  pupil  teach( 
intelligent  readers  of  books,  able  to  grasp  the  content  of  paragraph  ai 
chapter,  estimate  them  at  their  true  value,  and  correlate  them  wi 
knowledge  previously  acquired,  unless  we  release  them  from  the  old-tir 
enslavement  to  text- books  and  grant  them  the  freedom  of  the  mode 
library  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  library  is  not  now  holding 
true  place  in  the  training  of  pupil  teachers  ?  Is  not  Carlyle  right  wh* 
he  says,  "  The  true  university  in  these  days  is  a  collection  of  books 
and  may  I  not  add  that  the  ideal  normal  school  is  to  regard  text-books 
mere  signboards,  teachers  only  as  wise  guides ;  while  the  library  ai 
training  school  are  the  true  realm  where  the  pupil  of  today,  thru 
process  of  evolution,  is  to  become  therteacher  of  tomorrow? 

SUMMARY   OF   REPORTS   RECEIVED   FROM    STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOLS 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Relation  of  Normal  Schools  and  Libraries  mailed  circQl 
letters  to  each  normal  school,  state  and  private,  listed  in  the  last  published  report  of  t 
Bureau  of  Education.  Reports  have  been  received  from  about  three-fourths  of  the  scboo 
A  number  of  these,  owing  to  "  pressure  of  work,"  were  not  returned  until  late  in  Mty 
early  in  June,  and,  therefore,  are  not  fully  embodied  in  this  summary.  The  letters  s( 
out  were  designed  to  secure  information  in  regard  to  the  equipment  and  management 
libraries  ;  to  ascertain  what  normal  schools  are  doing,  not  only  to  create  an  interest 
literary  culture,  but  an  acquaintance  with  literature ;  and  how  far  it  is  expedient  to  tea 
library  science.     The  following  summary  is  the  result  of  that  investigation  : 

The  reports  received  from  private  normal  schools  are  few  and  often  incomplel 
hence  they  are  not  embodied  in  this  report. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  reports  25,000  volumes,  t 
largest  normal-schoul  library  in  the  United  States.  Three  schools  have  libraries  of  \^ 
volumes ;  six  have  10,000  ;  eighteen  have  about  5,000 ;  nineteen  have,  in  round  numbe 
2,000;  four  have  about  1,000  volumes. 

So  far  as  heard  from,  no  state  normal  school  is  without  some  library  advantig 
altho  many  have  less  than  1,000  volumes.  The  presidents  of  two  of  the  in< 
recently  established  schools  have  generously  placed  their  private  libraries  in  the  non 
building,  and  given  students  free  access  thereto  ;  in  another  the  professor  of  psycholo 
turns  over  to  student  use  his  valuable  private  library,  and  in  the  same  institntioD  t 
educational  reports  in  English,  French,  and  German,  so  necessary  to  a  student  of  did' 
tics,  are  the  loan  of  a  public-spirited  man.  The  regular  library  of  this  school  in  caltBi 
New  England  is  3,500  volumes.  What  has  not  the  self-sacrificing  missionary  spirit 
New  England  done  for  school  as  well  as  church  ! 

The  libraries  of  these  schools  are  supported  in  the  main  by  legislative  appropriatioi 
In  a  few  instances  a  regular  fee  is  charged,  varying  from  fifty  cents  per  term  to  two  doDi 
(Terre  Haute)  per  annum.  The  senior  class  in  one  school  makes  a  generous  anno*!  g 
to  the  library,  and  this  amount  is  expended  for  books ;  in  another  a  graduation  fee 
charged,  and  this  goes  to  the  support  of  the  library.  As  a  general  rule,  book*  < 
selected  either  by  heads  of  departments  or  by  a  committee  chosen  from  the  faculty* 
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Dost  instances  the  funds  are  under  the  control  of  the  general  office,  and  library  bills  are 
paid  there  ;  but  in  thirteen  of  the  schools  the  library  committee  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  fands  and  makes  report  to  the  general  office. 

Only  eighteen  schools  expend  any  portion  of  the  appropriation  for  periodicals 
isd  newspapers.  This  amount  varies  from  2  per  cent,  in  one  school  to  one -half  of 
the  appropriation  in  another.  The  average  seems  to  be  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of 
the  legislative  appropriation.  The  rest  of  the  institutions,  so  far  as  they  have  a  maga- 
zine library,  secure  it  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the^students,  or  by  small  fees  charged 
for  the  purpose.  A  few  libraries  take  a  large  number  of  periodicals,  including  all,  or 
neiriydl,  magazines  devoted  to  science  or  philosophy,  didactics  or  current  literature,  and, 
when  bound,  make  them  a  part  of  their  general  library.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
nnmber  is  not  larger,  and  that  even  of  those  who  place  a  generous  supply  of  magazines 
00  the  reading  tables  so  few  bind  any  number  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  fol- 
bwing  is  significant : 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE   NUMBER   OF  LIBRARIES  THAT  BIND  THE    LEADING    PERIODICALS  * 

American  Journal  of  Psychology     -  ..---.  8 

Atlantic  Monthly 18 

Century         -         -  -         -  - 30 

ChUd'Study  Monthly Ii 

Cosmopolitan  -         -  18 

Educator         -  -  --  --  ...         .-8 

Educational  Retnew  25 

Forum       -       '  -         - -  -         -  28 

Harper's  Magazine  26 

Journal  of  Education -9 

Journal  of  Pedagogy 3 

North  American  Review -  22 

Pedagogical  Seminary     ---..---  -         14 

Primary  School  Monthly -  25 

Primary  Tetuher    -.-  8 

Review  of  Reviews .20 

School  Journal        .........  9 

Scientific  American -     9 

Scrilmer's  Magazine 22 

Teachers^  Institute -     6 

Twenty-four  schools  out  of  fifty  reporting  on  this  topic  have  copies  of  the  text-books 
io  general  use  in  the  state ;  thirty-two  out  of  forty-two  reporting  purchase  duplicate  sets 
of  boob  needed  for  special  research  or  study  in  the  several  departments ;  twenty  out  of 
^J-six  aim,  either  by  lectures  or  class  instruction,  to  give  pupils  some  idea  of  catalog- 
'B^ing;  five  have  a  short  course  in  bibliography;  twelve  give  instruction  in  what  is 
called  the  methods  class ;  twelve  leave  this  to  the  classes  in  rhetoric  or  literature ;  twenty- 
^*o  librarians  make  it  their  duty  to  prepare  lists  of  "  sources  of  information  "  on  various 
topics;  thirteen  are  glad  to  have  the  seniors  work  with  them  in  the  library  and  do  give 
™» » training  of  no  slight  value ;  seventeen  schools  so  arrange  library  matters  that  the 
uunni  have  the  use  of  new  books,  and  thus  are  helped  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times ;  fifty- 
"''w  schools  permit  pupils  to  take  books  home  for  reading  or  study;  and  forty-seven 
«low  them  to  visit  the  shelves  for  research  and  study. 

There  is  a  general  conviction  that,  since  the  state  does  so  much  for  students,  and 
*>oce  the  supply  of  books  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  is  inadequate  to  the  demand,  stu- 
^^^  should  be  charged  a  small  library  fee.  It  is  little  for  the  student,  but  it  means 
"^h  to  the  Hbrary. 

*NoBotioe  taken  of  lets  than  three  libraries  binding  the  same  magazines. 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  comparatively  few  libraries  have,  as  yet,  been  able  to  make  i 
scientific  classification  of  books,  and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  volumes  already  ptuduied 
cannot  be  used  in  daily  study  for  lack  of  a  room  for  library  cases. 

This  summary  is  necessarily  crude  and  imperfect,  because  reports  were  received  at  a 
date  too  late  for  proper  treatment.  The  subject  of  libraries  in  relation  to  educational 
institutions  is  so  important — and  particularly  is  this  true  in  relation  to  normal  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities — that  the  wish  is  here  expressed  that  the  work  begun  this  jear 
by  the  Council  may  be  continued  for  one  or  more  years,  until  a  report  worthy  of  this  great 
department  of  education  shall  be  within  reach  of  every  such  institution  of  learning  in  the 
republic.  M.  LOUISE  JONES. 


VL     ESTABLISHING  LIBRARIES  IN  VILLAGES 


Any  village  can  secure  and  support  a  free  public  library,  when  the 
people  fully  understand  the  value  of  such  an  institution.  The  first  step, 
therefore,  toward  securing  such  a  library  is  to  convince  the  people  that 
libraries  are  an  essential  part  of  a  system  of  education.  It  is  equally 
important  to  show  them  a  practicable  plan  for  maintaining  a  library  at 
a  reasonable  expense. 

A  public  library  should  be  as  much  a  public  institution  as  the  public 
school,  and  should  be  maintained  by  the  public  for  the  same  reasons,  tho 
experience  has  proved  that  the  two  institutions  usually  thrive  better  under 
separate  boards  working  in  harmony. 

Persons  who  desire  to  establish  a  local  library  should  first  study  the 
laws  of  their  state  regarding  libraries.  Fourteen"*  states  have  state  library 
commissions  which  have  authority  to  aid  in  organizing  public  libraries  by 
means  of  letters  and  pamphlets,  or  by  sending  their  officers.  Such  bodies 
can  give  the  most  effective  help,  and  every  state  should  have  one.  Any 
one  of  these  commissions  will  usually  send  helpful  literature  to  persons 
in  other  states  than  their  own.  Twenty  states  have  state  library  associa- 
tions which  desire  to  aid  new  libraries,  and  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation can  also  give  help.  (For  the  addresses  of  the  executive  officers  of 
these  bodies  see  Appendix.)  A  pamphlet  entitled  Statistics  of  L^raru^ 
and  Library  Legislation  in  the  United  States  can  be  obtained  without  cost 
from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  states  which   have   neither  library  commissions  nor  associations! 
information  and  suggestions  can  usually  be  obtained  from  librarians  m 
the  large  cities.     The  personal  counsel  of  experienced   librarians  who 
have  some  general  idea  of  the  local  conditions  should  be  obtained,  if  ^' 
sible.    When  the  leaders  in  the  local  movement  have  settled  upon  a  prac- 
ticable plan  for  establishing  and  supporting  a  library,  they  should  educate 
public  sentiment  thru  the  local  press,  from  the  platform,  and  by  private 
appeals.     Include  in  the  canvass  all  citizens,  irrespective  of  creed,  busi* 
ness,  or  politics.     To  ignore  any  class  is  to  imply  its  indifference   *® 
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on  and  to  invite  its|  hostility.  To  assume  that  a  man  from  the 
rated  classes,  or  a  local  politician,  is  interested  in  any  movement 
\  public  good  is  a  great  aid  in  getting  his  sympathy  and  active 

list  the  support  of  the  business-men  who  are  interested  in  adver- 
:he  town.  Show  them  what  other  places  are  doing,  and  arouse  their 
ride.  If  you  can  get  an  agreement  by  the  village  board  to  pay  the 
g  expenses  of  the  library,  provided  the  citizens  will  equip  it,  organ - 
novement  to  raise  a  suitable  sum  of  money.  When  you  can  con- 
cur business-men  that,  if  ^  library  is  started,  it  can  be  permanently 
ined,  they  will  often  contribute  cheerfully  to  get  a  large  collection 
ks,  when  they  would  not  give  anything  for  a  small  one.  Start  with 
gest  gifts  of  money  that  you  can  get.  Let  money  come  later  from 
inments.  Do  not  start  your  enterprise  with  gifts  of  books.  If 
are  taken,  let  it  be  after  all  the  money  possible  has  been  raised, 
thy  old  library  can  endure  gifts  of  discarded  books,  but  new  libra- 
J  often  imperiled  by  them. 

s  generally  advisable,  before  canvassing  for  funds,  to  find  what  the 
g  expenses  of  a  library  will  amount  to — how  much  it  will  cost  for 
brarian's  salary,  fuel,  light,  and  printing.  If  possible,  make  an 
id  statement  of  what  the  expenses  will  be.  Many  people  have  an 
rated  idea  of  the  cost  of  a  library,  and  fear  heavier  taxes  than  are 
iry. 

rou  canvass  the  town,  make  the  canvass  so  close  as  to  include  every 
Have  all  factions  represented  on  the  canvassing  committee. 
)ne  who  gives  will  feel  a  stronger  interest  in  the  library.  As  a 
le  libraries  which  are  the  result  of  united  effort  do  better  work,  in 
arly  years,  than  those  which  are  founded  and  entirely  supported  by 
luals. 

the  newspaper  articles  about  libraries,  and  all  the  arguments  in 
and  private,  should  assume  that  the  library  will  be  primarily  intended 
efit  the  children.  This  will  make  it  easier,  when  the  time  comes, 
a  good  librarian  and  to  get  the  right  books  and  liberal  rules, 
e  library  board  should  include  the  person  who  is  at  the  head  of 
al  school  system,  two  or  three  who  have  acknowledged  business 
ty,  and  others  who  have  literary  knowledge.  Women  should,  of 
,  be  among  the  number. 

possible,  get  a  trained  librarian  to  help  you  in  organizing.  If  you 
:  get  one  to  visit  you,  write  to  him  or  visit  him.  There  is  a  world 
pful  library  experience  for  those  who  insist  upon  getting  help 
t. 

e  local  librarian  should,  if  practicable,  be  early  chosen,  so  that  she 
id  in  selecting  the  books  and  organizing  the  library.  The  useful- 
nd  ultimate  success  of  the  library  will   largely  depend  upon  her 
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ability  and  zeal.  She  must  have  force,  tact,  and  the  "library  spirit" 
She  must  have  the  power  as  well  as  the  desire  to  interest  and  help  thechil* 
dren.  An  article  in  the  Library  Journal  {h.^x\\  1899),  by  Clara  W.  Hunt, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  describing  the  work  that  should  be  done  by  the  librarian 
of  a  children's  library  in  a  large  city,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  per- 
son in  sole  charge  of  a  library  in  a  small  community.     Miss  Hunt  says: 

When  all  has  been  said  and  done  about  devices,  and  schemes,  and  baits,  there  is 
nothing  that  will  take  the  place  of,  or  count  for  as  much  as,  personal  contact  of  librarian 
and  children.  If  the  librarian  is  an  honest  lover  of  children,  and  if  she  knows  their 
books,  not  simply  from  the  lists,  but  from  actually  reading  them,  she  can  do  a  thousand 
times  more  for  the  boys  and  girls  than  all  the  bulletins,  catalogs,  bright  covers,  and  everj 
other  material  device  put  together.  If  she  is  all  this,  and  much  more,  she  will  be  inter* 
ested  in  every  individual  child  that  comes  into  her  room.  She  will  remember  their  likes 
and  dislikes ;  she  will  make  every  child  feel  that  she  is  a  friend,  and  yet  never  let  them 
suspect  that  she  is  interfering  with  their  choice  of  books ;  she  will  confide  in  the  children 
and  win  their  help  and  confidence ;  she  will  use  her  specially  intelligent  boys  and  gills 
as  a  sort  of  book  committee  to  help  her  decide  on  what  books  the  children  will  like ;  she 
will  interest  the  children  in  keeping  the  room  supplied  with  wild  flowers  and  other  treas- 
ures of  the  woods ;  and  some  day,  when  she  is  particularly  busy,  she  will  help  more  people 
than  suspect  it,  by  getting  one  of  the  older  girls  to  read  to  the  little  ones  who  are  growing 
too  noisy  over  in  their  corner.  She  will  have  a  mind  above  caring  about  the  fiction  per 
cent,  in  her  room,  believing  that  it  is  a  higher  aim  to  help  the  boys  and  girls  to  be  itd 
than  to  be  merely  wise,  and  knowing  that  the  child's  character  is  more  strongly  infloenced 
by  the  ideals  of  his  dear  story-book  friends  than  by  Gradgrind  facts. 

One  cannot  lay  down  definite  rules  under  this  head  of  personal  work,  but  by  means  of 
it  the  children*s  room  and  library  may  become  a  synonym  for  everything  that  is  beantifBl 
and  helpful  and  uplifting  to  the  child  —  a  second  home  from  which  the  boys  and  girls  go 
out  with  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  world  about  them,  with  more  than  the  germs  of  a 
taste  for  history,  or  poetry,  or  biography,  with  the  reading  habit  formed,  and  the  con* 
sciousness  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds  that  books  may  always  be  their  friends  and  teadi* 
ers ;  with  a  distaste,  it  is  hoped,  for  weak,  trashy  books  ;  but,  above  all,  with  higher  ideals 
of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  with  aspirations  to  be  brave  and  honest  and  pure,  like 
the  lifelong  friends  who  have  come  to  them  through  that  dear  medium,  the  book. 

The  village  library  and  librarian  should  do  for  the  children  from 
sordid  homes  what  the  home  library  and  the  cultivated  father  and  mother 
do  for  the  children  from  refined  homes.  They  should  train  the  children 
to  love  good  books,  to  appreciate  all  their  beauties,  to  handle  them  care- 
fully, to  talk  about  them,  to  be  fit  companions  for  genuine  book-lovers, 
and  to  go  to  books  habitually  and  instinctively  for  pleasure  in  idle  hours, 
ancf  for  comfort  and  strength  in  times  of  stress. 

No  paid  stipendiary,  no  woman  who  is  merely  negatively  good,  can 
do  this  work;  but  a  woman  with  soul  and  tact,  who  feels  the  responsibility 
and  charm  of  her  work,  will  grow  under  it  until  she  becomes  a  living 
force  in  the  hearts  of  her  children  and  in  the  homes  of  the  community. 

SELECTING    THE    BOOKS 

In  selecting  the  books,  get  the  advice  of  experienced  librarians  of 
public  and  school  libraries.     Some  excellent  annotated  "lists  of  books 


If 
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made  by  competent  persons,  and  the  titles  of  a  number  of 
t  found  in  the  Appendix. 

books  purchased  for  a  library  should  include  a  large  propor- 
dren ;  because  the  most  enduring  and  effective  work  can  be 
I  children,  and  because  the  best  books  for  children  are  enjoyed 
ly.  When  the  children's  classics  have  been  read  in  the  homes, 
ents  feel  that  the  books  are  helping  their  children  to  become 
\  intelligent,  the  library  has  won  a  place  in  the  public  heart 
nsure  its  permanent  support. 

:  books  purchased  must  be  wholesome,  but  they  must  also  be 
to  untrained  readers.  The  test  of  experience  must  be  applied 
oks.  Choose  those  that  librarians  of  good  judgment  agree 
ily  popular.  Fortunately  there  are  a  few  hundred  of  such 
iny  of  these  are  standard  and  can  be  bought  at  low  prices  in 
tions.  The  first  purchase  may  include  books  of  far  greater 
rit  than  any  subsequent  purchase.  As  far  as  the  average 
ncerned,  the  best  five  hundred  popular  books  are  worth  all  the 
ot  put  too  much  money  in  historical  sets  or  bulky  biographies 
ic  and  reference-books.  With  untrained  readers  the  habit  of 
•  pleasure  must  precede  the  habit  of  studying.  Watch  the 
your  patrons,  and  when  you  find  that  they  are  beginning  to 
ilong  the  lines  of  their  interest.  Do  not  use  all  of  your  money 
t  first,  but  save  some  to  get  a  few  new  books  occasionally, 
now  more  of  the  tastes  of  the  readers.  Frequent  purchases 
sep  up  the  interest  in  the  library. 

aring.  your  list  for  the  book-dealer  describe  the  editions  of  the 
)oks  which  you  wish.     It  is  usually  best  to  get  bids  from  a 

dealers.  A  reliable  bookseller  can  frequently  help  you  in 
le  best  editions  for  your  purpose.  Do  not  waste  money  in  the 
:  expensive  sets  or  bulky  compilations  from  agents. 

PREPARING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  SHELVES  AND  CHARGING 

rk  of  classifying  and  cataloging  the  books  and  providing  a 
loaning  them  belongs  generally  to  the  librarian,  and  needs 
on  that  should  be  obtained  either  by  personal  instruction  in  a 
;ed  library,  in  a  library  training  school,  or  by  the  study  of 
he  excellent   manuals   prepared    by   trained    and  competent 

MISCELLANEOUS 

purchase  of  fittings  and  supplies,  in  the  making  of  rules  for 
jment  of  the  library,  in  the  making  of  by-laws  for  the  govern- 
le  library  board,  and  in  considering  the  many  questions  of 
.nagement,  appeal  should  be  taken  to  the  experience  of 
IS  given  in  the  handbooks  and  pamphlets  referred  to  elsewhere 
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in  this  report.  The  rules  for  the  management  of  the  library  should 
be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  should  be  designed  to  secure  the 
fullest  and  best  use  of  the  library  by  the  individual  which  is  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  the  public.  The  books  of  the  library  should  be  loaned, 
without  charge,  to  persons  of  all  ages  who  will  obey  reasonable  rules,  and 
all  people  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  joint  owners  in  the 
library.  As  fast  as  possible,  all  borrowers  should  be  trained  to  select 
their  books  from  the  shelves,  under  proper  guidance.  Special  assistance 
and  help  should  be  given  to  schools  and  teachers,  and  there  should  be  no 
bars  of  any  kind  between  the  people  and  the  books  that  may  safely  be 
removed.  Librarians  with  the-  right  spirit  and  tact  find  it  possible  in 
most  communities  to  train  the  children  and  the  older  people  to  "browse" 
among  the  books,  to  keep  them  clean  and  neat,  and  to  be  orderly  and 
thoughtful  of  the  rights  of  others.  Children  especially  should  be 
systematically  taught  to  handle  books  carefully  and  lovingly,  and  the 
best  time  to  do  this  is  when  the  books  are  new.  The  volumes  of  a  public 
library  should  not  need  paper  covers. 

THE  READING-ROOM 

Shall  we  establish  a  reading-room  in  connection  with  the  libraiy? 
This  question  is  often  a  most  perplexing  one.  The  usefulness  of  a  good, 
well-managed  reading-room  in  connection  with  a  public  library  cannot 
be  fairly  questioned,  if  the  experience  of  the  best  of  these  rooms  is  taken 
as  a  guide.  A  reading-room  without  proper  supervision  may  become 
a  public  nuisance. 

When  a  community  can  maintain  a  good  library  and  a  good  reading- 
room,  it  should  do  so,  but  the  library  is  of  more  worth  than  the  reading- 
room,  and  a  good  library  should  not  be  injured  to  maintain  a  poor  read- 
ing-room. A  boy  ought  to  spend  his  evenings  in  reading  rather  than  in 
idleness,  but  if  he  has  a  good  book,  the  best  evening  reading-room  is  that 
which  contains  his  mother. 

In  its  early  days  the  library  may  often  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of 
a  small  town  if  it  is  open  but  two  or  three  times  each  week,  and  the  money 
saved  from  shortening  the  time  required  of  the  librarian  and  the  saving 
in  light  and  fuel  can  be  used  for  books,  when  the  collection  is  small 
With  a  reading-room  the  temptation  to  draw  upon  the  scanty  book  fund 
for  money  for  periodicals  and  more  "open  days"  is  very  strong.  When 
a  good  collection  of  books  has  been  secured,  and  the  library  has  gained  « 
secure  place  in  the  public  regard,  the  reading-room  will  be  wanted,  s*^ 
will  get  adequate  support  without  crippling  the  library. 

GIFTS  FOR  LIBRARIES 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  for  people  of  wealth  to  con- 
tribute liberally  to  build  beautiful  library  buildings  or  to  provide  endow- 
ments for  libraries.     Such   gifts   bless  those  who  give  and  those  ^^ 
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ecdve,  but  when  the  hope  of  such  private  gifts  leads  the  community  to 
elay  establishing  public  libraries,  the  hope  may  be  a  curse.  The  best 
ay  to  get  large  gifts  is  to  make  good  use  of  small  ones.  Many  a 
ealthy  man  has  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  wide  usefulness  of  a  library, 
ut  when  he  has  seen  one  at  work  in  his  own  community,  there  comes  a 
rowing  appreciation  of  its  work  and  a  desire  to  help  it.  The  best  .way 
)  Icam  to  manage  a  large  library  wisely  is  to  manage  a  small  one.  When 
11  the  people  of  a  community  have  made  a  united  struggle  and  many 
icrifices  to  found  a  library,  a  large  gift  or  gifts  will  give  them  a  delight 
nd  a  feeling  of  personal  gain  that  will  not  follow  a  gift  in  which  they 
avc  no  share.  Do  not  wait  for  large  gifts.  If  you  do  your  duty,  help 
od  growth  will  come  in  due  time. 

F.    A.    HUTCHINS. 


VIL    SECURING  LIBRARIES  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


In  January  of  ,the  present  year  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
libraries  and  Schools  sent  out  a  circular  to  leading  teachers  in  each  state, 
sking  information  as  to  the  number,  size,  and  use  of  libraries  in  the  rural 
chools.  The  replies  show  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  states,  few  rural 
chools  have  adequate  libraries,  with  a  due  proportion  of  books  for 
be  smaller  children.  In  a  few  states — California,  Montana,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  among  others  —  the 
loney  to  purchase  rural  school  libraries  has  been  partly  or  wholly  pro- 
ided  by  the  state,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  our  states  the  money  has 
lecn  obtained  by  appropriations  by  school  boards,  gifts,  entertainments,  or 
>ublic  subscriptions. 

In  states  where  the  laws  require  the  purchase  of  suitable  school 
ibraries  the  state  departments  of  education  furnish  lists  of  the  best  books 
Dd  often  aid  in  training  teachers  to  use  the  books  to  good  advantage. 
t  seems  best,  therefore,  to  devote  this  chapter  to  the  discussion  of  the 
'roblcm  which  meets  the  teacher  who  must  get  the  money  for  a  school 
ibrary  from  local  sources. 

A  teacher  or  school  trustee  who  would  secure  a  good  school  library 
oust  first  know  what  benefits  will  be  secured  by  a  library,  and  must  have 
^c  enthusiasm  and  persistence,  as  well  as  the  knowledge,  to  make  other 
^ple  understand  these  benefits. 

A  well-selected  small  library  for  children  may  do  much  more  good  in 
?^oportion  to  its  cost  than  any  of  the  large  popular  libraries.  The  best 
"^b  for  children,  read  and  re-read,  are  of  much  more  worth  to  the 
-bild  than  a  careless  reading  of  the  best,  the  second-rate,  and  many 
'^different  books.  The  boy  or  girl  upon  the  farm  who  has  read,  many 
^nics  over,  in  the  school  and  at  home,  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Black  Beauty^ 
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Robinson  Crusoe^  The  Man  Without  a  Country^  The  Greai 
and  a  few  other  children's  classics ;  who  knows  the  best  bi 
Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Franklin  thru  frequent  readin 
certain  to  become  a  habitual  reader  of  good  books.  The  be 
children  are  of  so  much  more  worth  than  the  second-best  t 
who  can  get  a  few  of  the  best  books  for  her  children  has 
encouragement  to  do  so. 

Each  rural  school  should  have  a  library  of  from  twe: 
hundred  volumes,  which  should  include  wholesome  and  intei 
for  the  pupils  of  all  the  grades.  A  library  must  usually  gr 
annual  or  occasional  accretions.  It  is  important  to  secure  tl 
in  the  first  purchase,  so  that  the  good  results  of  their  use  ms 
apparent.  The  child  must  get  the  reading  habit  before  he  g 
habit,  and  if  the  teacher  must  choose  for  the  first  purchase  b 
entertaining  and  inspiring  stories,  like  Black  Beauty,  and  a 
information,  like  the  children's  cyclopaedias,  she  should  choos 
When  the  children  and  parents  have  fairly  grasped  the  idea  tl 
a  means  of  pleasure,  and  inspire  to  better  living,  the  librar 
The  wholesome  books  that  are  read  for  pleasure  will  procure 
buy  the  books  of  information. 

The  teacher  who  would  secure  a  school  library  shouli 
know  and  love  the  children's  classics.  If  she  does  not  kn( 
must  learn  of  them  thru  other  teachers,  librarians,  cou: 
tendents,  state  departments  of  education,  or  educational  jour: 
she  has  read  the  best  of  the  books,  she  will  find  herself  ea 
others  enjoy  them.  Enthusiasm  for  books  is  the  foundatioi 
Enthusiasm  begets  enthusiasm.  *'I  have  heard  that  thi 
book"  goes  unheeded,  when  "this  is  a  delightful  book,"  gi 
cingly,  inspires  the  pupil  to  get  and  read. 

When  the  teacher  knows  and  loves  the  best  books,  she 
means  to  get  one  or  more  of  them,  and  use  them  to  show 
parents  that  good  books  give  pleasure,  inspiration  to  better 
broaden  the  school  work.  Thru  doing  this  she  would  find  tl 
get  more  books. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  lines  of  work,  she  must  learn  to  d 
The  ability  to  lead  comes  only  to  those  who  try  to  lead.  Hei 
to  convince  people  of  the  necessity  of  a  school  library  may 
cessful,  but  if  she  loves  books  and  perseveres,  she  will  convin- 
Sometimes  the  first  money  for  a  school  library  comes  fron 
A  few  years  ago  a  determined  teacher  in  a  poor  neighborho 
each  pupil  to  give  her  one  or  two  eggs  each  week.  On  the  Sa 
carried  these  a  few  miles  to  a  country  store,  and  with  the  mon 
from  their  sale  bought  a  few  books.  Sometimes  teachers 
have  raised  money  by  entertainments  and  subscriptions  after 
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an  agreement  with  the  school  board  that  the  board  would  give  as  much 
as  the  school  would  raise. 

When  the  earnest  teacher  has  secured  a  few  good  books,  she  can  get 
others,  if  she  will  use  the  first  wisely.  A  few  books  should  be  called  the 
"school  library."  When  not  in  use,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  box  or  case, 
with  a  simple  system  of  records.  The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  keep 
the  volumes  clean  and  neat,  and  to  have  reasonable  pride  in  their  library 
and  the  neatness  of  their  books.  At  every  opportunity  pupils  and  parents 
should  be  shown  by  object-lessons  the  power  of  the  books  to  entertain, 
inspire,  and  instruct.  If  the  teacher  knows  the  books  as  she  should, 
opportunities  will  be  abundant,  and  the  books  will  often  become  the  sub- 
jects of  the  daily  talks  at  the  homes  as  well  as  at  the  school. 

In  expending  the  money  for  the  school  library,  take  pains  to  get  its 
full  value.  Do  not  buy  of  agents  or  unintelligent  book-dealers.  Buy 
durable  editions.  There  are  fifty  or  more  editions  of  Robinson  Crusoe^ 
hut  only  two  or  three  that  are  suited  to  your  purse  and  your  needs. 
Take  the  advice  of  intelligent  teachers  and  librarians,  not  only  in  select- 
ing the  books,  but,  in  the  case  of  the  older  books,  in  choosing  the  edi- 
tions. You  will  be  safe  in  choosing  from  the  lists  recommended  in  this 
handbook. 

You  should  only  rarely  pay  the  list  price  for  a  book.  Discounts  vary 
according  to  the  amount  of  your  purchase  and  the  kind  of  books  bought. 
The  publications  of  schoolbook  publishing  houses  are  generally  subject 
to  smaller  discounts  than  those  of  houses  which  publish  miscellaneous 
books.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  get  information  from  those  who  have  had 
more  experience.  Untrained  readers,  and  many  others,  like  small  books. 
To  the  child  who  has  read  little  it  seems  a  great  task  to  attempt  to  read  a 
large  book.  The  great  majority  of  teachers  buy  too  few  small  and  simple 
books  for  their  school  libraries. 

SUGGESTIONS 

The  following  suggestions  by  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Woodard,  of  Ypsilanti, 
Wich.,  are  so  practical  and  well-considered  that  they  will  be  found  very 

helpful : 

if  you  have  not  money  enough  to  buy  books,  make  your  own.  Encourage  pupils  to 
newspaper  clippings  on  interesting  subjects.  You  will  soon  have  enough  to  make 
"*lf» dozen  scrap-books.  Sort  the  clippings  into  geography,  history,  literature,  biography, 
*^  the  like.  Let  the  children  carefully  mount  them  on  uniform-sized  pieces  of  paper ; 
^n  they  may  be  placed  between  two  pasteboard  covers  and  treated  as  reference-books. 
^^  is  good  work  for  the  boy  who  always  has  his  lessons  and  never  has  enough  to  do. 

A  book  which  will  be  interesting  to  children  is  one  which  contains  the  programs  of 
^^^'^taiiiments  and  school  exercises  given  during  the  year.  These  programs,  by  the  way, 
»eed  not  necessarily  be  printed.  Let  the  drawing  class  furnish  the  design  for  them.  A 
^^  pretty  book  may  be  made  of  these  designs,  and  pupils  are  always  interested  to  know 
^^  their  productions  are  valuable  enough  to  be  bound. 
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When  the  birthday  of  a  great  man  is  celebrated,  put  his  picture  up  in  your  school* 
room  for  several  days,  until  the  pupils  have  become  familiar  with  the  face.  When  not  in 
use,  these  pictures  should  be  kept  in  a  box  secure  from  dust. 

Children  should  learn  to  take  pride  in  having  a  library  in  the  room  and  in  keeping  it 
in  the  best  condition  possible.  Let  some  pupil  be  librarian  and  keep  the  books  in  order 
for  a  week  at  a  time. 

What  has  just  been  said  assumes  that  the  schoolroom  possesses  shelving,  in  some 
form  or  other.  But  what  if  it  does  not  ?  Well,  if  not,  do  just  as  you  did  when  yoahad 
no  money  to  buy  books.  You  made  them,  and  you  can  more  easily  make  the  book- 
shelves. Any  boy  in  your  room  will  get  you  a  box  from  a  grocer.  Make  the  shelves  o( 
the  cover  of  the  box.  Line  inside  of  box  and  shelves  with  cambric,  if  rough.  Usually, 
however,  there  will  be  some  carpenter  near  by  who  will  gladly  help  if  you  can  get  him 
interested.  Let  pupils  help  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  chances  are  that  they  will  wut 
to  make  similar  cases  for  themselves,  and  that  is  to  be  desired. 

When  books,  thru  use  or  accident,  become  torn  or  damaged  in  any  way,  remedy  the 
mischief  as  quickly  as  possible.  Always  keep  on  your  desk  a  little  jar  of  flour  paste.  It 
is  the  only  thing  to  use  in  mending  torn  pages,  inserting  loose  leaves,  mounting  scrap  pic- 
tures, etc.  It  is  made  in  ten  minutes  from  the  following  receipt,  and  costs  practicaDj 
nothing :  Paste :  (a)  one  tablespoonful  flour  in  cup ;  one  tablespoonful  cold  water  in  cop; 
(^)  four  tablespoonfuls  cold  water  in  pan  ;  one- fourth  teaspoonful  powdered  alum  io  pan. 
Mix  (a)  until  perfectly  smooth.  Heat  {b)  to  boiling.  Pour  [b)  slowly  on  (0),  stirring 
always  in  the  same  direction.  Pour  all  back  into  pan  and  heat,  stirring  until  thick.  It 
will  be  43f  the  consistency  of  jelly. 

When  pasting  clippings  lay  the  article  to  be  pasted  face  down  on  a  slate  and  paste 
from  center  of  paper  toward  the  edges.  The  slate  furnishes  a  smooth  surface  and  can 
easily  be  cleaned. 

Card  system  of  keeping  memoranda  : 


Arbor  Day  celebrations. 
King,  R.  M.     School  inter- 
ests and  duties,  pp.  123-46. 


Card  or  paper  is  cut  into  pieces  three  by  five  inches.  Cost  of  white  paper  which  takes 
ink,  six  to  ten  cents  per  pound.  Put  one  item  on  a  slip.  File  slips  alphabetically  ^ 
first  word,  on  top  line.  Keep  standing  on  edge  in  a  box.  Comments  can  be  made  00 
the  reverse  side  of  slip.  In  this  way  preserve  authors,  titles,  and  subjects  of  books, 
addresses,  and  clippings  small  enough  to  be  mounted  on  slips. 

A  pamphlet  on  Arbor  Day  by  N.  H.  Eggleston  may  be  obtained  without  cost  fro" 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.     Other  pamphlets  are  issued  by  t^ 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington.     Another  class  of  4)ooks  which  may  be  obtain^ 
free,  or  for  a  few  cents,  is  the  illustrated  guide-books  issued  by  the  various  railway  coift* 
panics  thruout  the  United  States ;  also  the  lake  and  ocean  steamship  companies.  Bet^*^* 
ful  books   descriptive   of    Mackinac,  the   wonders  of   Yosemite,  and   the   Yellowsto** 
National  Park  'may  be  had  for  five  and  ten  cents.     They  serve  as  attractive  refere^ic** 
books  in  geography. 

Pictures  may  be  mounted  on  the  felt  paper  used  as  carpet  lining.    It  can  be  obtain* 
at  any  carpet  store  and  costs  two  cents  a  square  yard. 

If  you  have  no  wall  space  on  which  to  place  pictures,  clippings,  etc.,  make  a  fol<J*^ 
screen,  cover  it  with  cloth  of  one  color,  and  pin  on  whatever  is  to  be  displayed.* 

F.   A.    HUTCHINS- 
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VIII.  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 
IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS  AND,  VILLAGES  OF  LESS  THAN 
2^00  INHABITANTS 


On  account  of  unavoidable  delays,  the  subcommittee  'which  was 
ippointed  to  investigate  the  present  condition  of  school  and  public 
ibraries  in  farming  districts  and  villages  of  less  than  2,500  inhabitants 
ras  unable  to  begin  its  work  until  January,  1899.     It  was  found  necessary 

0  complete  the  work  of  this  subcommittee  by  May  i.  A  large  propor- 
ion  of  the  circulars  of  inquiry  which  were  sent  out  in  January  were 
Jiswered  so  late  in  April  that  it  was  impossible  to  tabulate  the*  results. 

The  circulars  were  sent  to  all  the  state  departments  of  education,  to 
Jl  state  library  commissions,  to  a  large  number  of  librarians  and  leaders 
n  educational  work  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  nearly  all  normal 
ichools.  The  presidents  of  the  institutions  last  named  were  asked  to 
•elect  from  among  their  teachers  and  students  careful  observers  who  had 
recently  taught  in  small  communities  or  had  recently  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  inspecting  school  libraries  in  their  states.  Replies  have  been 
received  from  nearly  all  the  states  and  territories.  While  these  show  that 
the  pupils  in  only  a  very  few  states  have  respectable  library  facilities,  and 
that  a  great  proportion  have  none,  they  also  show  that  in  every  state  the 
leaders  understand  the  necessity  of  school  and  public  libraries,  and  are 
making  a  determined  and  hopeful  fight  for  better  conditions. 

The  spirit  is  well  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  a  southern  state.  After  filling  out  the  blank  and 
'siting  it  over,  he  writes  :     "  The  showing  is  bad,  but  we  mean  to  make 

1  revolution  in  this  matter." 

Nearly  all  the  villages  in  New  England  and  New  York  have  free  public 
'ibraries,  and,  altho  many  of  them  are  poorly  managed,  the  library  com- 
"^•ssions  and  library  associations  in  those  states  are  rapidly  improving 
'^em.  In  the  states  mentioned,  and  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
'^ew  Jersey,  Montana,  and  California,  where  the  states  aid  rural-school 
ibraries,  nearly  every  school  has  a  library,  and  these  libraries  are  growing 
^size  and  improving  in  quality.  In  a  few  other  northern  states  quite  a 
Proportion  of  the  schools  have  fair  libraries,  and,  occasionally,  there  are 
'Ome  notable  school  libraries. 

It  may  be  fairly  said  that  in  no  state  in  the  union  have  all,  or  nearly 
^1»  the  children  in  rural  communities  adequate  school-  and  public-library 
^^ilities,  and  that  in  fully  half  of  the  states  pupils  do  not  havejree  access 
^0  suitable  collections  of  books. 

The  school  libraries  do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  a  suitable  proportion  of 
*^niple  books  for  the  smaller  children,  nor  are  the  books,  as  a  whole,  well 
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selected.  The  replies  seem  to  indicate  that  the  libraries  are  genenllj 
kept  in  the  school  houses,  and  the  books  are  loaned  to  the  children  with- 
out unnecessary  restrictions.  The  more  careful  observers  usually  rqxtft 
that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  children  have  access  to  a  good  nnm- 
ber  of  children's  books  at  home.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  children  wh 
attend  school  sttmt  from  the  replies,  to  come  from  homes  where  news- 
papers are  taken.  In  two-thirds  of  the  states  comparatively  few  of  the 
children  have  the  opportunity  to  read  the  best  of  the  children's  periodi- 
cals ;  the  same  states  report  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  families  are  sup- 
plied with  them.  Only  a  few  rural  schools  subscribe  for  them,  and  very 
few  have  a  supply  of  children's  classics  for  supplementary  reading. 
Enough  schools,  however,  report  such  aids  to  prove  that  the  belief  i!t  their 
value  is  growing. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  village  schools  seem  to  have  collections  of 
books,  tho  most  of  them  are  not  well  selected  for  their  purpose. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  the  public  libraries  in  villages  are  well  con- 
ducted, and  many  of  the  leading  teachers  do  not  seem  to  know  how  vari- 
ous are  the  methods  by  which  a  good  public  library  may  help  the  public 
schools.  Very  few  of  the  librarians  have  had  special  training  for  their 
work. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  in  receiving  school  libraries  and  in  getting 
a  good  use  of  the  books  is  found  in  the  fact  that  most  of  our  teachers  did 
not  learn  to  love  books  in  childhood.  F.  A.  Hutchins. 


IX,     IMPROVING  POORLY  MANAGED  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

IN  SMALL  COMMUNITIES 


Many  small  public  libraries  which  have  been  long  established  have 
little  educational  value. 

Some  of  these  libraries  can  be  used  only  by  members  of  a  small  asso- 
ciation or  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee.  Such  libraries  should  be  made  free, 
and,  usually,  the  same  methods  should  be  used  in  securing  that  result  as 
are  necessary  in  getting  a  free  public  library.  Suggestions  for  such  work 
are  given  in  a  preceding  chapter.  It  is,  of  course,  important  to  have  the 
owners  of  the  established  library  give  it  to  the  village,  or  loan  it,  upon  the 
agreement  of  the  village  to  maintain  it  as  a  free  library. 

Often  these  poor  libraries  are  free  to  the  older  people,  but  the  librarian 
is  so  unaccommodating,  and  the  books  are  so  uninteresting,  that  the  p^* 
ronage  is  very  limited.  ' 

Frequently  the  board  of  directors  includes  many  estimable  people*^ 
have  long  held  their  positions,  and  who  are  serenely  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  their  library  is  "  behind  the  times."  Like  Rob  Roy,  these 
benevolent  old  public  functionaries   are  "  ower  good  for  banning  *»*' 
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ower  bad  for  blessing."  No  one  likes  to  displace  them,  and  yet  the 
library  will  not  do  the  best  work  until  it  is  managed  by  a  board  of  intel- 
ligent, enthusiastic  people. 

Poor  libraries  almost  invariably  have  poor  librarians.  Good  libraries 
cannot  be  maintained  with  incompetent  librarians.  They  ijpay  have 
boob  of  undoubted  value  and  still  be  worthless,  because  the  books  are 
not  of  the  kind  that  interest  the  people  of  the  community,  and  do  not 
include  the  best  books  for  children. 

To  improve  a  poor  library  the  people  should  be  made  to  understand 
its  defects.  The  teachers  and  leaders  of  public  opinion  should  learn  the 
methods  in  vogue  in  the  best  small  public  libraries,  and  they  should 
demand  better  service. 

The  librarian  should  know  how  to  lead  children  from  the  good  books 
to  the  best.  She  should  be  able  to  help  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
schools  to  find  the  books  and  reading  material  that  will  aid  them  in 
broadening  the  work  of  the  class-room.  She  should  manage  to  get  all 
the  children  of  the  town  to  come  to  the  library  and  to  make  them  feel 
at  home  there.  She  ought  to  make  her  library  a  workshop  for  the 
teachers,  the  professional  people,  and  (he  village  study  clubs.  She  ought 
to  know  how  to  use  pictures  to  attract  children. 

The  library  should  have  the  good  books  that  are  being  talked  about  in 
the  outside  world.  It  should  buy  a  few  books  frequently,  rather  than  large 
orders  rarely. 

If  the  board  cannot  employ  a  librarian  who  is  thoroly  competent,  the 
individual  members  of  the  board  should  give  their  incompetent  employ^ 
2s  effective  help  as  possible. 

Library  bdards  may  say,  when  confronted  with  a  list  of  reforms  that 
should  be  made :  "We  cannot  do  these  things."  They  may  say  :"  It  is 
unsafe  to  allow  little  children  to  take  books  ;  it  is  unsafe  to  allow  a;;cess 
to  the  shelves."  A  suflScient  answer  to  these  assertions  is  found  in  the 
^  that  the  best  small  libraries  do  these  things  without  trouble,  to  the 
^isfaction  of  everybody,  and  to  the  good  of  their  communities. 

A  small  public  library  cannot  give  the  wide  opportunities  for  study 
^hat  can  be  found  in  the  great  libraries,  but  it  can  give  much  more 
individual  help  and  much  more  individual  freedom,  and  the  librarian  who 
's  to  work  to  train  her  patrons  to  use  these  advantages  should  give  .place 
to  a  more  capable  person. 

^t  often  happens  that  libraries  are  started  with  ideals  that  are  not 
attainable.  A  committee  of  good  men  will  select  books  of  undoubted 
•^^t  that  do  not  interest  the  masses  of  the  people.  After  a  few  years  of 
trial  these  able  professional  gentlemen,  who  know  little  of  children's 
^^Sjwill  make  a  further  effort  to  get  public  patronage  and  will  buy  full 
'^of  E.  P.  Roe,  Amanda  Douglas,  Castlemon,  Alger,  Ellis,  Optic,  "the 
*^^c  books,"  and  similar  stuff. 
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The  reading  of  a  single  volume,  or  even  of  two  or  three  such  volmnei, 
is  not  seriously  harmful,  but  a  boy  or  girl  who  reads  "sets"  of  such  books 
as  the  "  Castlemon  books  "  or  the  "  Elsie  books  "  loses  relish  for  the  best 
children's  books,  and  often  acquires  a  morbid  passion  for  readinj^  that 
injures  their  work  in  school  and  at  home. 

It  may  be  necessary,  sometimes,  to  have  a  somewhat  sensational  story 
to  draw  the  habitual  "  dime-novel  *'  reader  from  the  street,  but  at  a 
time  when  we  have  admirable  and  entertaining  books  for  children  in 
abundance  it  is  almost  criminal  to  give  them  such  unwholesome  trash 
as  some  public  libraries  offer. 

Librarians,  like  teachers,  need  professional  training,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  our  educational  system  should  learn 
of  the  many  opportunities  now  offered  to  librarians  for  professional 
improvement;  for,  after  all,  the  best  means  of  improving  your  library 
is  to  put  it  in  charge  of  a  trained  librarian,  or  to  help  your  librarian 
to  secure  professional  instruction.  If  you  cannot  do  this  at  first,  get  a 
good  librarian  to  visit  your  library,  talk  to  your  teachers  and  your 
women's  clubs,  and  suggest  practicable  improvements.  Your  state  should 
have  an  effective  library  commission,  with  ample  resources,  to  aid  yon 
in  your  efforts.  Other  states  have  them,  if  your  state  has  not  Why 
should  your  state  lag  in  securing  so  important  and  effective  an  edu- 
cational agency  ?  The  personal  aid  which  the  officers  of  such  a  com- 
mission can  give  you  is  the  most  effective  help  in  establishing 
xm^rovxng  free  public  libraries.  F.  A.   HuTCHiNS. 


X.    BV-LAH^S  SUGGESTED  FOR  A  BOARD  OF  LIBRARY  "TRUSTEES 


BY  W.  R.  EASTMAN,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
[Written  for  this  report  at  f4ie  request  of  F.  A.  Hutchinsl 

1.  Officers.  —  The  officers  shall  be  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  who  sh»U  ** 
elected  annually  by  the  board  from  their  own  number. 

The  secretary  shall  record  all  the  (i/Ticial  actions  of  the  board,  and  have  custody  w 
all  its  official  books,  recfjrds,  and  documents,  except  those  in  current  use  by  another  offictt* 

The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  funds  belonging  to  the  library,  and  keep  the  sameio* 

eparate  account  till  paid  out  on  written  order  of  the  finance  committee.     He  shall  k«*P 

an  accurate  account  of  every  receipt  and  expenditure,  with  date,  purpose,  and  amount,*^* 

report  the  same  at  the  annual  meeting  and  whenever  required  by  the  finance  conuoHte*- 

2.  Meetings. —  The  regular  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  on  the  (first  Mond^j) 
of  each  month  at  r.  M.  at  the  library. 

The  annual  meeting  shall  be  on  the  (first  Monday)  of  (month)  ineiC* 

year.    Special  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  president,  or  by  request  of  any  two  tnsto* 
for  the  transaction  only  of  business  stated  in  the  call. 

3.  Committees. — The  board  shall  choose  at  the  annual  meeting  three  standing  oov* 
mittces,  on  {a)  finance,  {b)  books,  (r)  administration,  each  consisting  of  one,  two,  orthW* 
members,  to  serve  for  one  year  and  till  successors  are  elected.  They  shall  act  under  tk 
direction  of  the  board,  and  shall  report  to  it  from  time  to  time. 
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The  finance  committee  shall  have  charge  of  all  library  finances,  and  audit  all  bills  and 
xonnts  of  the  treasurer  and  the  librarian. 

The  book  committee  shall  control  and  supervise  the  selection,  buying,  exchange,  and 
ig  of  books  and  periodicals,  and  the  sale  and  exchange  of  duplicates  or  rejected 
;.    It  shall  examine  the  library  from  time  to  time,  and  report  at  the  annual  meet- 

rhe  administrative  committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  operations  of  the  library  and 
ig-room,  the  furnishing  and  care  of  the  building  and  rooms,  the  arrangement,  print- 
,nd  disposal  of  catalogs,  and  of  all  matters  relating  to  stamps,  plates,  labels,  and 
:d  forms  in  use. 

\,  Ubrarian,  —  The  librarian  shall  have  charge  of  the  library  and  reading-room,  and 
iponsible  for  the  care  and  safety  of  the  books  and  other  library  property ;  classify 
irrange  all  books  and  publications,  and  keep  the  same  cataloged  according  to  such 

as  may  be  approved  by  the  board  ;  exercise  control  over  all  other  employes  of  the 
1,  and  promptly  report  any  delinquencies  to  the  administrative  committee ;  keep 
:  and  detailed  accounts  of  all  money  received  from  fines  and  other  sources,  report 
ame  monthly  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  and  pay  all  money  to  the  treasurer 
ast  monthly ;  report  monthly  the  number  of  books  added  to  or  lost  from  the  library, 
submit  an  annual  report  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  discharge  such  other  duties  as 

be  prescribed  by  the  board  ;  but  in  performance  of  his  duties  no  debt  or  liability  of 
kind  shall  be  incurred  by  him  without  express  authority  from  the  board. 

RULES  FOR  BORROWERS  IN  A  SMALL  LIBRARY 

[From  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commission  Handbook] 

Itnles  sboald  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  not  designed  to  restrict  liberty,  but  to  prevent  encroachment 
'  Mcnie  the  greatest  good  to  all. 

KULBS 

^^^rrowers,  —  Adults  are  entided  to  draw  books  by  fill ing  out  ag  application  blank.  Children  must  obtai  n 
^Vtthue  of  parents  or  o^her  responsible  guarantor. 

^•rrowr's  card. —  If  a  borrower's  card  is  lost,  a  new  one  will  be  given  after  seven  days'  notice,  or  upon 
f»«t  of  five  cents.  • 

^^mhtr^f  vclumes,  —  (x)  Two  books  not  fiction,  or  (2)  one  work  of  fiction  and  one  not  fiction,  may  be 
i*n  at  a  ttrae.    Two  volumes  of  the  same  work  are  considered  as  one  book. 

limt  kipt.  —  A  book  may  be  kept  two  weeks,  except  recent  fiction  marked  *'  Seven  Day  Book." 

*""*«/.— All  books,  other  than  "  Seven  Day  Books,"  may  be  renewed  for  fourteen  days. 

Ovtr'dne  books. —  A  fine  of  one  cent  a  day  will  be  imposed  for  books  kept  over  time. 

"**'''•— The  library  shall  be  open  every  weekday,  holidays  excepted,  from to 


XI.     HINTS  FOR  CATALOGING  SMALL  LIBRARIES 


BY   W.   R.   EASTMAN.   ALBANY,   N.    Y. 
[Written  for  this  report  at  the  request  of  F.  A.  Hutchins] 
*•  Accession. —  All  books  of    a  library  should  be    recorded  in  an  accession  book. 
^^t  a  blank  book  with  numbered  lines  continuing  across  two  pages.     Rule  columns 
^^i  Qomber,  author,  title,  source  (i.  e.,  name  of  dealer  from  whom  bought  or  name 
^''*),  and  cost  of  each  book,  and  another  colufcin  for  remarks.     The  books  should 
*^^tttd  as  soon  as  received  and  in  any  order,  and  the  accession  number  written  in  a 
^ place  in  each  book,  for  the  purpose  of  reference. 
2-  Arrangement — All  books  should  be  arranged  by  groups  or  classes  of  literature 
"5  0' less  numerous,  according  to  number  of  volumes  in  each.     In  a  very  small  library 
°^oiy  might  be  in  one  class.     In  a  large  library  history  or  travel  would  be  divided 
5i>Mlrics.    Science  might  be  in  one  group  or  in  several  groups,  to  divide  the  number 
ooks  conveniently. 
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Books  of  reference,  philosophy,  religion,  sociology,  science,  fine  arts,  language,  lit 
ture,  travel,  biography,  history,  fiction,  and  juvenile  books  may  be  considered  dtst 
classes.  More  complete  classification  is  desirable,  and  may  be  secured  by  the  i» 
either  the  decimal  or  expansive  system. 

When  the  revision  by  classes  is  satisfactory,  arrange  the  books  in  each  class  in  alf 
betic  order  of  authors*  names,  but  books  of  individual  biography  should  be  in  the  oi 
of  the  names  of  persons  whose  lives  are  written.  This  arrangement  allows  the  pUc 
of  new  books  in  their  true  order  at  any  subsequent  time. 

When  two  or  more  books  are  by  one  author,  arrange  them  under  his  name  in  alp 
betic  order  of  titles,  unless  the  books  have  volume  numbers,  when  the  arrangement  i 
follow  that  order. 

3.  Marks, — To  preserve  this  arrangement  every  book  should  have  two  or  tt 
marks  plainly  and  neatly  written'on  a  label  on  the  back  of  the  book. 

The  first  mark  is  to  indicate  the  class  or  subject  group  to  which  the  book  beloi 
and  may  be  either  a  number  or  a  capital  letter  or  letters,  according  to  the  system  prefen 
In  many  libraries,  where  the  largest  class  is  fiction,  the  absence  of  any  mark  in  the  pi 
where  the  class  mark  is  usually  put  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  a  book  of  fiction. 

The  second  mark  is  the  initial  of  the  author's  surname,  and  when  several  authon 
the  group  have  the  same  initial,  they  should  be  arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  and  all  a 
the  first  be  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  a  number;  i.  e.,  if  five  authors  have  the  in 
B.,  the  marks  would  be  "  B,"  "  B  I,"  "  B  2,"  "  B  3,"  "  B  4.**  This  is  caUed  an  "ant 
number."  A  more  exact  number  for  the  author's  name  may  be  found  by  Cutter's  levi 
alphabetic  order  tables. 

A  third  mark  must  be  added  when  one  author  has  several  books  in  one  class, 
first  letter  of  the  first  word  of  the  title,  not  an  article,  may  be  added  in  the  form  of  a  sn 
or  "lower-case,"  letter  to  the  author  number.  £.  g.,  if  S  4  be  the  author  number 
Walter  Scott,  S  4k  will  be  the  b§ok  number  for  Scott's  Kenilworth.  When  theft 
several  titles  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  two  or  more  small  letters  should  be  iise< 
keep  the  alphabetic  order. 

4.  Call  number, —  A  combination  of  the  class  number,  author  number,  and  I 
mark,  when  needed,  is  the  "  call  number  "  of  the  book,  and  must  be  plainly  marked  on 
inside  cover  and  on  a  label  on  the  back  of  each  book.  It  should  be  used  in  charging 
book  and  avoid  much  unnecessary  writing.  A  book  plate  for  the  inside  cover  of  e 
book  is  desirable. 

5.  Shelf  arrangement — Books  should  be  placed  on  the  shelves  in  the  exact  orde 
the  call  numbers,  with  spaces  between  the  subject  groups. 

6.  Lending, —  A  book  should  not  be  lent  till  accessioned,  assigned  to  its  place,  > 
plainly  marked  with  its  accession  and  call  numbers. 

7.  Catalog. —  A  catalog  of  all  the  bound  books  should  be  provided.  This  ma} 
either  an  author  index  or  a  subject  list  following  the  order  of  the  books  on  the  shelves 
both.     It  may  be  on  cards,  if  preferred. 

A  card  catalog  has  many  advantages.  Cards  for  new  books  may  be  added  at ; 
time  in  their  proper  places.  By  writing  two  or  more  cards  for  each  book,  the  same  b 
may  appear  both  in  its  subject  order  and  under  the  name  of  its  author,  and  ahc 
desired,  under  its  title.     Cards  may  be  kept  in  a  box,  tray,  or  cabinet  drawer. 

8.  Bookshelves. — A  bookshelf  Aox  ordinary  books  in  a  popular  library  should  sol 
more  than  three  feet  long  and  eight  inches  wide,  and  the  bookcase  should  have  ten  ind 
upright  space  between  shelves.  Special  shelves  should  be  provided  for  larger  btx 
For  this  reason  movable  shelves  are  recommended. 

Ten  books  on  an  average  can  be  placed  on  one  foot  of  shelving.  To  proTidc 
frequent  additions  it  is  well  to  leave  vacant  space  on  every  shelf,  and  to  leave  the  t^' 
bottom  shelves  empty.     It  is  a  safe  rule  to  provide  shelving  for  doable  the  nattbd 
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s  to  be  placed  on  them  at  the  beginning.  Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  width 
>rights  supporting  shelves.  If  cases  are  eight  shelves  high,  and  all  the  above  allow- 
s  are  made,  twenty-six  feet  of  wall  shelving  will  be  needed  for  i,ooo  books.  A  floor 
with  two  faces,  thirteen  feet  long,  will  also  provide  amply  for  i,ooo  books. 


XIL     AIDS  AND  GUIDES  IN  LIBRARY  WORK 


[TbefoUoiring  lists  were  revised  from  the  lists  in  the  Handbook  of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commis- 
I by  the  Qty  Library,  Springfield,  Mass.,  at  the  request  of  F.  A.  Hutchins.] 

L    BOOKS  ON   LIBRARY   WORK   IN   GENERAL 

HvUi  to  Small  LihrarieSy  by  M.  W.  Plummer.     New  York :   Denslove   &  Comba, 

898.   I0.50. 

(mes  brief  directions  for  beginning  and  running  a  library,  and  preparing  books  for  the  shelves. 

Ubrary  Primer^  by  J.  C.  Dana.     Chicago :  Library  Bureau,  1899. 

A  Itaodbook  giving  briefly  the  most  necessary  details  of  library  science  and  methods,  with  directions  for 
totiB{  a  library. 

fMc  Libraries  in  America^  by  W.  L  Fletcher.     Roberts  Bros.,  1894.     ^i* 

Abricf  bisiory  of  the  public  library  and  laws  relating  thereto,  with  some  details  of  library  management 
■dvnk. 

StttHsHcs  of  Libraries  and  Library  Legislation  in  the  United  States,  From  Report  of 
tbe  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1895-96.  Washington :  United  States  Bureau  of 
EAwation,  1897.     Free. 

Papers  Prepared  for  the  American  Library  Association  in  /8gSi  edited  by  Melvil 
Dewey.   Washington. 

A  collection  of  the  papers  written  for  the  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association  at  the  Columbian 
^'V*>i<tiQB;  poblished  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.    Free. 

II.     BOOKS   ON   CLASSIFICATION   AND   CATALOGING 

^cimaJ  Classification  and  Relative  Index ^  by  M.  Dewey.  5th  edition.  Boston  and 
Q*»cigo:  Library  Bureau.     I5. 

^^ndgtd  Decimal  Classification  and  Relative  Index,  by  M.  Dewey.  Library  Bureau. 
I0.50. 

^u^  to  meet  the  needs  of  small  and  slowly  increasing  libraries. 

Expansive  Classification,  by  C.  A.  Cutter.  Parts  I-VI  now  published  (work  unfin> 
™^)-   Write  for  particulars  to  C.  A.  Cutter,  Forbes  Library,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Hules for  a  Dictionary  Catalog,hyC,  A.  Cutter.  3d  edition,  1891.  Washington: 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

^^ry  School  Rules  for  Author  and  Classed  Catalogs,  edited  by  M.  Dewey.  Library 
Bwettt.  Ji. 

^"'^'udeiaooesaioa  and  shelf-list  rules. 

^"ifncaH  Library  Association  List  of  Subject  Headings  for  Use  in  Dictionary  Cata- 
W   Ubrary  Bureau.    $2. 

^^**^s  Decimal  Author  Table.     Library  Bureau.     $1.25. 

A  scheme  lor  giving  to  each  work  its  own  exclusive  book  number,  so  that  the  books  stand  on  the  shelves 
*'piibcml  by  authors  nnder  each  subject. 

IIL    AIDS   IN   SELECTING    BOOKS 

^^^^gof  the  American  Library  Association  Library,  1803.  Washington:  Bureau  of 
««cttion.   Free. 

/**'^of  5A»  volumes  shown  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.     Gives  authors,  titles,  publishers,  and 
^''<>*>  how  books  should  be  cataloged  and  classified.    Includes  a  model  dictionary  catalog. 
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List  of  Books  for  Township  Libraries;  with  supplementary  list  for  graded  ud 
school  libraries.    Address  State  Superintendent,  Madison,  Wis.     Free. 

Suggestive  List  of  Popular  Books  for  a  Small  Library,  Madison,  Wis.:  WiscoDn 
Free  Library  Commission,  1898.     2d  edition.     Free. 

List  of  Books  for  Girls  and  Women  and  their  Clubs,  edited  by  A.  H.  Leypoldt  tad 

George  lies.     Library  Bureau,  1895.     Paper,  $0.50;  cloth,  ^i. 

Invaluable  to  every  librarian  or  member  of  a  book  committee  of  a  public  library. 

Class  List  of  a  Library  Recommended  for  Schools.  Albany,  N.  Y.:  University  of  !fcf 
York,  1896.     2d  edition,  revised.     $0.05. 

Reading  for  the  Voung,  and  Supplement.  A  classified  and  annotated  catalog  by 
J.  F.  Sargent,  combined  with  supplement  by  Mary  E.  and  Abby  L.  Sargent  Libnij 
Bureau.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Annotated  Bibliography  in  Fine  Art.  Painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  arts  of  deoo* 
ration  and  illustration  by  Russell  Sturgis,  and  music  by  H.  E.  Krehbel.  Edited  bf 
George  lies.     Library  Bureau.     Paper,  $0.50;  cloth,  $i. 

Publishers*  Weekly ,  the  American  book-trade  journal.  New  York  :  59  Duane  street 
$3  per  year. 

Publishers'  Trade  List  Annual,  the  latest  catalog  of  American  book  pnblishen. 
New  York  :  Publishers'*  Weekly  office,  59  Duane  street. 

Complete  Descriptive  and  Price  List  of  the  Public-School  Library  of  Minneuta;  t 
classified  list  of  books  selected  and  recommended  by  the  Public  Library  Commission  of 
Minnesota.     St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1896.     Free. 

A  full  list  of  books,  by  school  grades,  as  well  as  classified. 

References  for  Third-Grade  Teachers,  compiled  by  May  H.  Prentice,  Cleveland  (0.) 

Public  Library,  1898. 

A  useful  book,  not  only  for  teachers,  but  for  the  librarian. 

''Librarian's  Help  Series."     Lists  of    books,  with  brief  annotations;  prepaivd  bf 
the  library  department  of  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.     Free. 
No.  I.  A nurican  History. 

No.  2.  Spain,  Cuba,  Naval  History  and  Science. 
No.  3.  Literature  and  Education.     Books  of  1897  J^i^d  1 898. 

Library  List  of  Books  for  Public  and  School  Libraries.  New  York :  The  Baker  k 
Taylor  Co. 

Selected  List  of  Books  for  School  Libraries.     Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  iSqI 

Catalog  of  a  Model  Library — ^00  Volumes.    New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner*s  Sons.   F** 

New  List  of  Books  for  School  Libraries.     New  York :  Chas.  Scribner*s  Sons   Fite. 
All  of  these  are  briefly  annotated  and  classified  lists  by  leading  publishers. 

Best  Fifty  Books  of  /8gS,  Suitable  for  a  Village  Library.  Compiled  yearly  by  tie 
Public  Library  Division  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  notes  bj  lih*" 
rians. 

.   One  Hundred  Books  of  iSgS.     Bowdoin  College  Library  Bibliographical  Contribfr 
tions.     Compiled  by  Professor  G.  E.  Little,  Brunswick,  Me. 

A  list  carefully  selected  from  the  Annual  American  Catalogue  and  annotated  with  icfcteMtf  ' 
reviews  in  periodicals,  favorable  and  unfavorable. 

Monthly  Cumulative  Book  Index.  -Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Morris  &  Wilson.  Moathlf* 
$3  per  year. 

Write  to  leading  publishers  for  catalogs,  which  will  be  sent  free. 


IV.     LITERARY    JOURNALS 

Book  Buyer.     New  York  :  Scribner's.     Monthly.     ^1.50  per  year. 

Book  News.     Philadelphia  :  John  Wanamaker.     Monthly.     ^.50  per  year. 
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Critic.     New  York :  27-29  West  Twenty-third  street.     Monthly.  •  52  per  year. 

DiaL     Chicago  :  24  Adams  street.     Semi-monthly.     $2  per  year. 

Nation,     New  York  :  Box  794.     Weekly.    $3  per  year. 

Literary  World.    Boston  :  I  Somerset  street.    Fortnightly.    $2  per  year, 

Bookman.     New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     Monthly.     $2  per  year. ' 

New  Yofi  Times  Saturday  Review  of  Books  and  Art.     New  York  :  The  Times  office, 
cekly.    %i  per  year. 

V.    LIBRARY    PERIODICALS 

Library  Journal.      Official  organ  of  the  American   Library    Association.      New 
ork :  59  Duane  street.     Monthly.     $$  per  year ;  single  number,  $0.50. 

Public  Libraries.     Edited  by  M.  E.  Ahem.     Chicago  :  Library  Bureau,  217  Madison 
reet.    Monthly.    ^ I  per  year;  single  number,  $0.20. 


Xm.     THE  LIBRARIAN'S  SPIRIT  AND  METHODS  IN 

WORKING  WITH  THE  SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE 

In  recent  years  a  good  many  elaborate  investigations  have  been  made, 
>y  teachers,  psychologists,  and  others,  of  the  reading  of  children ;  what 
)ooks  and  papers  they  read ;  what  kind  they  most  enjoy ;  what  books 
uralsh  them  with  good  ideals ;  what  ones  seem  most  to  influence  their 
ivcs. 

The  replies  to  these  questions  have  led  to  little  in  the  way  of  definite 
conclusions.  Few  people  can  so  frame  a  set  of  inquiries  as  to  make  the 
answers  to  them  of  value,  even  if  those  answers  are  clear  and  honest. 
Few  teachers  —  and  most  of  the  inquiries  have  been  made  by  teachers — 
can  put  a  set  of  questions  to  their  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  from 
them  straightforward,  unprejudiced  replies. 

Furthermore,  the  atmosphere  of  school,  the  wishes  of  principal  and 
teachers,  as  expressed,  for  example,  in  courses  of  study  and  in  books  for 
reading  placed   in  the  pupils'  hands,  or  within   their  reach,  all  tend   to 
influence  the  children  in  making  their  replies  much  more  than  one  would 
*t  first  suppose.     If,  for  example,  a  large  number  of  answers   received 
^om  a  number  of  different  towns  in   any  given   state  show  that  Black 
^fduty  has  been  much  read  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  children  in  Grades  4 
to  7,  one  may  at  first  conclude  that  Black  Beauty  is  a  book  which  appeals 
to  the  youthful  mind  thru  its  own  unaided  attractiveness ;  and  that,  if 
*t  stood  on  the  shelves  of  an  open  library  with  many  other  good  books 
^or  children,  it  would  be  one  of  the  first  books  to  be  selected  and  read  by 
*^ery  large  majority  of  those  who  used  that  library.     Further  considera- 
tion, however,  probably  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Black  Beauty  has, 
'or  certain  definite  reasons,  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  that  slate 
**»ci  vigorously  pressed   upon   the  attention   of  the  children   by  school 
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boards,  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers,  and  that  the  childiei' 
have  by  no  means  chosen  it  spontaneously.  And  so  a  careful  examiu- 
tion  of  the  influences  surrounding  the  young  people  who  have  nude 
answer  to  these  many  inquiries  into  children's  reading  shows  that  in  evoj 
case  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  most  of  the  conclusions  drawn  frooi 
them.  As  in  other  departments  of  child  study,  we  have  here  as  yet  done 
little  but  illuminate  our  ignorance.  This  is  helpful,  of  course;  veiyhdp- 
ful,  indeed,  if  we  recognize  the  light  we  get  for  what  it  is,  and  donol 
take  it  for  something  else. 

From  these  inquiries  into  children's  reading,  however,  and  from  kin- 
dred investigations  made  by  those  interested  in  child  study  in  general,  ii 
experimental  psychology,  and  the  like,  we  seem  to  be  able  to  draw  a  fcf 
very  general  conclusions,  such  as  these : 

That  the  time  when  the  habit  of  reading  is  most  likely  to  be  fonned 
is  in  the  years  from  eleven  to  sixteen.  That  in  the  years  from  six  to  six- 
teen, and  especially  during  the  first  part  of  the  period,  the  influence  of 
the  teacher  in  determining  the  choice  of  books  read  may  be  verygreiL 
The  teacher  of  average  ability,  it  would  seem,  can,  if  she  will,  guide  the 
choice  and  interest  of  most  of  her  pupils. 

From  these  facts,  and  from  the  like,  generally  admitted,  fact  that  this 
period  from  six  to  sixteen  is  one  in  which  tastes  and  habits  in  general 
are  most  easily  and  most  commonly  formed,  and  the  general  trend  of  life 
most  seriously  affected,  we  can  conclude,  further,  that  books  can  have,  and 
do  have,  a  greater  influence  for  good  or  ill  on"  the  lives  of  most  peoplCi 
by  affecting  them  when  they  are  young,  than  we  had  supposed ;  and  thii  ' 
influence,  thru  the  teacher's  guidance,  can  be  made  to  work  for  good  evei  ; 
more  strongly  than  we  have  dared  to  hope. 

This  conclusion,  vague  and  general  as  it  seems  at  first  to  be,  is  of  the  \ 
greatest  moment  to  the  librarian.  She  commonly  has  on  her  shd«! 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  volumes  —  rather  hastily  selected,  not  carcftillj  ! 
examined — which  she  is  handing  out  almost  at  random  on  every  dayto  1 
scores  of  young  people  who  have  little  power  of  selection  and  will  take—  ; 
one  must  fear  —  the  book  that  is  full  of  the  evil  communications  which  ^ 
corrupt  good  manners,  as  eagerly  as  the  one  which  is  wholesome  in  ^ 
its  influences.  She  is  busy.  She 'has  little  time  to  put  the  right  book 
into  the  right  hands.  She  likes  her  library  to  be  popular.  She,  perhaps* 
is  impressed  more  by  the  quantity  of  books  read  than  by  their  qualitf. 
If  she  is  wise,  she  sees  that  for  the  educational  work  her  library  istiyiflj 
to  do,  especially  with  young  people,  she  needs  the  help  of  those  whocia 
give  care  and  thought  to  the  individual.  She  sees  that  the  free  pobw 
library  should  hasten,  after  equipping  itself  with  the  best  obtainiUe 
material  for  children's  reading,  to  interest  parents  and  teachers  in  thM 
material  and  persuade  them  to  assist  in  guiding  the  reading  of  the  chil- 
dren who  borrow  books.    This  means,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  whe>  \ 
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Its  take  a  very  moderate  degree  of  interest  in  the  books  their  children 
that,  as  far  as  its  -work  with  young  people  is  concerned,  the  public 
ry  must,  if  it  would  do  good  and  not  harm  with  its  books,  rely,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  the  assistance  of  the  schools. 

'he  library  can,  no  doubt,  be  of  great  help  to  the  teachers  ;  and  much 
I  in  other  parts  of  this  report  is  taken  up  with  suggestions  to  teachers 
ow  they  can  get  much  of  value  out  of  the  public  library.  3ut  our 
rt  will  fail  in  one  of  its  most  important  missions,  if  it  does  not  bring 
e  to  many  librarians,  very  strongly,  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  its  work 
young  people  is  concerned,  it  can  do  little  without  the  sympathetic 
peration  of  teachers. 

low,  then,  shall  the  librarian  conduct  herself,  and  how  shall  she  man- 
her  library  in  order  to  get  from  the  teachers  of  her  community  the 
imum  of  sympathetic  co-operation,  and  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
itance  in  the  education  of  the  young  ?  These  questions  I  have  tried 
nswer,  not  fully,  but  in  a  suggestive  way,  by  giving  a  brief  statement 
be  equipment  the  librarian  of  an  ideal  library  must  have  for  this  work 
of  the  things  that  an  ideal  library  may  do  in  its  co-operation  with 
schools. 

THE    LIBRARIAN    AND    HER    EQUIPMENT 

In  establishing  helpful  relations  between  libraries  and  schools  in  any 
en  community  the  things  that  are  most  necessary  on  the  librarian's  part 
sympathy  with  the  end  in  view  and  a  broad  appreciation  of  the  par- 
ilar  situation.  This  sympathy  and  appreciation  will  lead  to  good  work, 
atever  the  conditions.  The  special  knowledge  and  skill  needed  can  be 
juired  in  the  doing. 

Another  very  important  qualification  of  the  librarian,  and  perhaps  the 
>st  rare,  is  a  wide  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  books  of  all  kinds, 
)edally  books  for  young  people.  This  wide  knowledge  of  books  is  not 
i  product  of  a  night,  or  of  a  week,  or  of  a  month,  or  even  of  a  year  of 
1  and  study.  It  is  a  knowledge  which  is  in  large  part  not  knowledge, 
t native  talent;  and  the  knowledge  which  goes  with  this  native  talent 
acquired  only  by  reading  scores  and  hundreds  of  books  with  care  and 
th  interest.  * 

The  librarian,  then,  is  and  has  been  an  enthusiastic  reader.  During 
e  early  years  of  her  life,  and  especially  from  ten  to  fourteen,  she  famil- 
rized  herself,  not  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  pleasure,  with  the  best  of  children's 
>oks;  with  the  children's  books  we  call  classics.  We  call  them  such,  not 
icause  they  are  necessarily  the  very  best  books  that  can  be  written  or 
ive  been  written  for  children,  but  because  they  contain  expressions, 
^^aracters,  incidents,  that  are  constantly  reappearing  in  literature,  and 
re  interwoven  with  the  life  of  the  race.  They  are  the  books  that  have 
*coine  a  part  of  the  birth-right  of  every  American  child.     They  are 
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alluded  to  and  they  are  listed  in  large  part  in  Mr.  McMurry's  section  of 
this  report.  The  librarian  who  did  not  know  and  enjoy  these  wfaen 
young  is  poorly  furnished  for  work  with  children. 

The  librarian  understands  library  management.  If  she  has  had  no 
technical  training  in  a  library  school,  or  has  not  had  experience  in  awdl- 
managed  library,  she  gets  some  of  the  books  and  periodicals  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  this  report,  and  reads  and  studies  the  subject  and  learns  bj 
doing. 

She  realizes  that  books  are  tools,  are  not  sacred  things,  and  find  their 
best  end  in  being  worn  out  by  reasonable  service. 

She  is  fond  of  children,  is  patient  with  them,  and  understands  them. 
Experience  in  teaching  for  a  few  years  would  be  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  librarians  who  are  trying  to  work  with  schools. 

There  are  now  in  print — and  a  number  of  them  are  noted  elsewhere  ia 
this  report  —  many  lists  of  books  for  children  and  teachers,  several  of  then 
well  annotated.  Copies  of  these  lists  our  librarian  has  at  hand  and  is  readj 
to  lend,  and  makes  use  of  them  constantly  in  adding  to  her  collection. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  a  great  many  articles  on  the  reading- of  chO- 
dren,  literature  for  the  young,  and  kindred  subjects,  have  appeared  in  lead- 
ing periodicals  of  this  country,  and  a  number  of  books,  some  of  which 
are  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report,  have  appeared  on  the  same  sob*, 
ject.  These  books,  or  as  many  of  them  as  possible,  the  librarian  studies 
herself  and  places  with  the  teachers*  books  in  the  teachers*  comer. 

As  the  librarian's  field  of  work  widens,  she  discovers,  first  of  all,  if  she 
is  honest  with  herself,  her  own  limitations  in  respect  to  the  wide  and  inti- 
mate book -knowledge,  already  mentioned,  and  then  she  discovers  it  also 
in  her  associates,  the  teachers.  It  is  inevitable,  in  view  of  the  character 
of  the  preparatory  training  the  average  teacher  gets,  that  in  wide  knowl- 
edge and  keen  appreciation  of  literature,  and  especially  of  literature  for 
children,  she  should  often  be  lacking.  We  have  decided  that  boob 
proper  for  children  to  read  are  excellent  things,  and  should  bccasilj 
accessible  to  them.  We  have  asked  for  them,  and  authors  and  publishers 
have  supplied  them.  We  attempt  now  to  do  with  them  the  things  we  sec 
should  be  done,  if  we  are  to  get  out  of  them  that  which  we  wish  to  get, 
and  we  discover  that  those  to  whom  we  must  appeal  to  make  proper  use  of 
them  are  themselves  very  lacking  in  knowledge  of  them.  We  are  impror- 
ing  in  this  respect,  but  little  has  yet  been  done  toward  making  the  average 
teacher  thoroly  conversant  with  children's  books,  with  making  her  such 
a  reader  of  books  as  she  must  be  before  she  can  do  with  children  the 
things  we  wish  to  have  done.  But  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  boob 
themselves  in  libraries  and  schools,  and  the  daily  use  of  them,  and  the 
general  realization  of  the  possibilities  in  them,  will  bring  about  in  a  fc* 
years  a  vastly  better  equipment  in  this  direction,  in  the  teaching  force  * 
well  as  in  the  library  force,  than  we  have  as  yet  had. 
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arian  realizes  that,  after  all,  a  collection  of  books,  however 
rer  well-housed,  however  attractively  arranged,  is  of  little 
ttle  vital  force,  and  does  not  count  for  much  in  the  commu- 
there  is  added  to  it  the  right  kind  of  a  librarian.  A  good 
nore  than  half  of  a  good  library.  Realizing  this  fact,  she 
up  to  her  opportunity. 

e  feels  that  the  most  efficient  allies  in  her  work  are  the  teach- 
e  she  feels  that  unaided  by  them  she  can  do  little  for  the  vast 
ler  young  students  and  readers,  still  she  does  not  at  all  relax 
lance.  She  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  as  many  of  the  children 
she  lends  only  what  she  thinks  to  be  the  best  of  books ;  she 
in  her  efforts  to  learn  which  are  the  best ;  she  notes  the  char- 
readers  who  ask  for  what  she  fears  are  books  of  doubtful 
hecks  the  story  mania,  where  she  can  ;  she  looks  for  opportu- 
1  attention  from  better  books  to  the  best  books ;  she  does  not 
bit  is  good  so  it  be  a  reading  habit ;  she  keeps  it  in  mind  that 
r  pleasure  —  but  for  the  pleasure  of  a  lifetime,  and  not  of  the 
re  for  profit — but  not  profit  in  money  only  ;  are  for  knowl- 
aps  not  for  knowledge  she  can  ever  care  for,  yet  good  and 
are  for  wisdom  —  but  possibly  not  for  wi^sdom  as  she  sees  it. 
s  mindful  that  she  is  a  public  servant,  not  a  ruler ;  that  she  is 
not  a  faultless  guide ;  that  she  is  a  student  of  books  with  the 
fellow-students,  not  a  teacher  who  has  already  learned  all 
an  teach. 

THE    LIBRARIAN    AND    THE    TEACHERS 

arian  has  no  special  card  for  teachers,  for  she  finds  that  by 

nodern  charging  system  she  does  not  need  to  make  distinc- 

n   her  borrowers.     She  can  lend  to  any  person  six  or  sixty 

lily  as  one,  and  a  special  card  makes  a  distinction  which  by 

than  teachers  may  be  thought  invidious. 

I  teachers*  corner  in  the  library,  and  keeps  there,  with  special 

ichers,  copies  of  the  best  and  latest  pedagogical  books  and 

i  lends  them. 

Its    occasionally,    and    distributes    thru    the    schools,    brief 

1  the  form  of  circulars  of  what  the  library  does  with  children, 

d  like  to  do,  how  it  helps  teachers,  and  how  it  would  like  to 

:s  also  from  time  to  time  brief  selected  lists  of  books,  magazine 
DS,  speeches,  etc.,  on  special  topics,  like  geography,  American 
ers,  birds,  Longfellow,  Lincoln,  Arbor  Day.  If  possible,  she 
lists  all  in  the  same  form  on  sheets  of  the  same  size,  so  that 
^reserving  them  may  keep  and  handle  them  with  ease.  These 
n  the  bulletin  board  and  freely  distributed. 
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She  forms  a  reading  committee  of  teachers  to  help  in  selecting  fronr 
the  new,  and  old,  publications  the  best  books  for  young  people,  and  ii 
deciding  what  books  it  is  best  to  supply  in  large  quantities  and  to  urge 
the  children  to  read. 

She  takes  note  of  teachers'  institutes  and  the  topics  up  for  discussion 
in  them,  and  she  keeps  watch  of  educational  journals  to  see  wiu! 
problems  are  being  discussed,  and  makes  up  lists  and  buys  books  accord- 
ingly. 

She  does  what  she  can  to  induce  teachers  to  add  library  departments 
to  their  county,  district,  or  state  associations,  or  at  least  to  give  op  a 
portion  of  the  time  at  the  meetings  of  such  associations  to  the  considera- 
tion of  problems  which  touch  her  work. 

She  endeavors  to  have  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  on 
the  committees  of  her  library,  especially  on  those  having  to  do  with  its 
general  economy,  arrangement,  and  selection  of  books.  She  makes  the 
fact  felt  that  her  institution  is  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  com- 
munity, is  not  something  separate  from  the  schools,  but  a  part  of  them. 

She  visits  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  principals  and 
teachers.  She  does  not  make  of  her  work  the  opportunity  to  impress 
them  with  the  fact  that  she  has  a  "mission,"  and  that  she  proposes  to 
elevate  the  community  by  her  books  ;  and  she  does  not  insist  that  teachers 
generally  are  dull,  if  they  do  not  at  once  make  use  of  her  library;  but 
she  tactfully  makes  it  plain  that  her  library  is  there  to  be  used. 

She  meets  with  the  teachers  whenever  occasion  offers,  and  is  ready  to 
talk  with  them  about  matters  in  her  field  at  all  times. 

She  visits  schoolrooms,  where  she  can  do  it  without  seeming  to 
intrude,  and  makes  herself  familiar  with  the  teacher's  work,  its  oppor- 
tunities, its  needs,  and  its  limitations.  She  gets  the  courses  of  study  used 
in  school.  She  learns  what  books  are  already  in  the  schoolrooms;  what 
ones  are  used  as  supplementary  reading ;  what,  and  how  many,  haic 
been  bought  in  sets ;  and  in  every  way  makes  herself  thoroly  familiar 
with  the  present  resources  of  teachers  and  children  in  the  way  of  books- 
She  always  works  in  sympathy  with,  and  with  the  full  knowledge ot 
the  superintendent,  and  in  accordance  with  his  suggestions  and  wishes. 

She  ventures,  if  teachers  do  not  borrow  voluntarily,  to  suggest  to  thcffl 
that  they  can  take  books  to  their  schoolrooms  and  see  if  they  can  make 
use  of  them  there.  This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  for  unless  the 
teacher  is  in  sympathy  with  this  work,  to  put  books  in  her  hands  may  be  to 
waste  good  material.  For  the  teacher  who  is  beginning  to  use  books  m 
her  daily  work  the  simpler  they  are  the  better.  Picture-  and  story-bookSi 
such  as  she  can  lend  to  restless  pupils,  either  for  use  in  the  schoolroom 
or  to  take  home,  are  the  best. 

She  looks  up  such  a  subject  as  geography,  and  by  examination  of  "** 
text-books  used,  and  by  talks  with  teachers,  discovers  what  she  can  do  ^ 
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sist  in  making  the  subject  more  interesting.  She  finds,  perhaps,  that 
ipils  call  at  the  library  for  certain  specific  books,  or  for  books  on  some 
«cial  topic  which  the  library  lacks,  and  she  equips  the  library  well  for 
ch  a  call  next  time.  She  encourages  teachers  to  borrow  from  the 
3rary  for  a  few  weeks,  or  a  term,  books  on  the  topics  in  geography,  or 
stor)',  or  science,  which  may  be  uppermost  for  the  time. 

She  asks  teachers  and  principals  to  give  her  in  advance  names  of 
ipics  and  subjects  of  study  on  which  the  children  may  ask  for  books 
ter.  She  announces  on  her  bulletin  board  that  books  on  such  and  such 
topic  will  be  /ound  in  such  a  place,  or  are  such  and  such  books. 

If  one  or  two  teachers  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  the  library  and 
orrow  books  from  it  for  schoolroom  use,  and  their  experiments  are  suc- 
issful,  the  librarian  lets  this  fact  be  widely  known. 

She  does  not  forget  that  the  teacher's  occupation  is  very  wearing; 
lat the  best  teachers  are  often  the  busiest ;  and  that  it  is  the  best  teachers 
hom  she  most  wishes  to  interest.  The  teacher  must  keep  her  children 
)  the  course  of  study  as  it  is  laid  out ;  and  no  matter  how  flexible  that 
3urse  may  be,  still  it  is  true  that  to  do  the  things  that  must  be  done  each 
ay  takes  nearly  every  moment  of  her  time.  Opportunity  to  do  the 
ork  with  children  suggested  in  this  report  is  not  easy  to  find.  The 
ise  librarian  is  not  discouraged,  therefore,  even  tho  most  of  the 
iachers  she  attempts  to  interest  are  slow  to  take  up  with  her  suggestions. 

As  soon  as  the  time  is  ripe  and  her  supply  of  books  permits,  she  lends 
hem  to  interested  teachers,  in  groups  of  ten  to  fifty,  to  put  into  their 
ooms  as  schoolroom  libraries.  The  school  authorities  may,  of  course, 
apply  these  schoolroom  libraries  themselves.  It  is  perhaps  better,  how- 
ler, that  they  be  supplied  by  the  library.  In  the  library  will  usually  be 
)und  the  best  collection  of  books  to  draw  from,  and  the  most  skill  in 
leir  handling.  The  schoolroom  library  is  to  be  used  just  as  are  the 
ooks  the  teacher  may  have  of  her  own  or  may  have  secured  from  the 
brary  for  her  desk.  She  uses  them  either  for  reference  work,  or  lends 
^em  to  pupils  to  take  home.  If  she  does  the  latter,  then  the  schoolroom 
l>rary  is  in  effect  a  branch  library  ;  and  the  schoolroom  library,  under  the 
iipenrision  of  the  teacher,  is  the  ideal  branch  library  for  lending  books  to 
oung  people.  The  teacher  with  forty  pupils  and  fifty  books,  the  latter 
^nged  from  month  to  month  as  she  may  choose,  and  as  the  wishes  of 
^r  pupils  may  indicate,  can  with  little  difficulty  put  the  right  book  into 
^c  right  hands  time  and  again,  when  the  librarian,  with  the  best  inten- 
lonsin  the  world,  finds  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  supply  each  child's 
^quest,  without  regard  to  the  fitness  of  that  request. 

The  librarian  hears  it  said  not  infrequently,  by  librarians,  that  teachers 
^*more  and  are  more  exacting  in  their  requests  generally  than  any 
^^her  class  of  library  patrons ;  but  she  says  that  it  seems  proper  that  this 
•nould  be  so.     She  is  glad  that  they  make  use  of  her  library.    She  is  glad 
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that  they  make  complaints,  and  is  not  disturbed  by  them.  She  discoversthat 
their  demands  are  generally  not  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  fault-finding  as 
in  the  desire  to  get  out  of  the  library  all  that  can  possibly  be  got.  And 
she  encourages,  rather  than  discourages,  the  asking  spirit  in  all  the  teaden 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 

THE    LIBRARY    BUILDING,    OR    ROOM,    AND     THE     CHILDREN'S     DEPARTltENT 

The  building  for  an  ideal  library,  or  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed, 
is  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  best  arrangement  for  a  small  library  is 
one  large,  well-lighted  room  without  partitions.  The  cases  are  low,  and 
are  set  sufficiently  far  apart  to  allow  several  people  lo  pass  between  them  at 
once  without  crowding.  The  tables  and  chairs  are  near  the  books.  If  a  cor- 
ner for  work  is  needed,  it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  room,  not  by  a 
partition,  but  by  a  light  rail.  The  desk  is  near  the  entrance,  and  the  visitor 
having  passed  this  desk  is  literally  ''in"  the  library  and  among  its  books. 

A  corner  in  the  library  is  given  up  to  children.  The  children's 
books  are  here  arranged  in  classes,  just  as  are  other  books  in  the  library, 
and  with  the  same  marks.  Stories  and  books  on  other  subjects  are  not 
ordinarily  shelved  together  in  one  series,  tho  for  some  special  pur- 
poses or  occasions  they  may  be  so  arranged. 

The  cases  for  children's  books  are  low,  not  over  five  feet  high,  and 
lower  still  would  be  better,  and  the  books  are  not  put  lower  than  two  feet 
from  the  floor.  This  gives  two  or  three  rows  of  books  one  above  the  other, 
at  the  utmost,  and  prevents  crowding  among  those  who  are  looking  them 
over.  The  lower  the  cases  are,  the  easier  it  is  to  keep  watch  of  the  unruly 
and  noisy.  Furthermore,  if  the  cases  are  low,  the  tops  of  them  serve 
excellently  for  globes  and  vases,  and  any  articles  of  interest  one  may  wisii 
to  put  there. 

There  is  a  globe  in  the  children's  corner,  and  a  place  to  hang  up  a 
large  wall-map,  which  is  changed  from  time  to  time. 

On  the  walls  are  pictures  attractive  to  young  people,  preferably  in 
colors.  These  pictures  are  such  as  one  would  wish  to  have  in  the  school- 
room.    They  are  large  and  broad  in  treatment. 

A  bulletin  board  in  or  near  the  children's  corner  has  on  it  lists  of 
entertaining  books — general  lists,  lists  on  special  topics  ;  pictures,  some- 
times of  a  general  nature,  sometimes  having  to  do  with  one  subject;  a  set 
of  pictures  of  animals,  or  birds,  or  great  buildings,  or  eminent  men.  The 
same  bulletin  board  holds,  in  large  type,  an  occasional  sentence  or  verse 
of  poetry,  such  as  experience  shows  children  are  attracted  by  andarcfbnc 
of  learning. 

THE    LIBRARIAN    AND    THE    CHILDREN,    AND   THE  CHILDREN'S   DEPARTMBfTT 

The  librarian  makes  the  process  of  getting  a  borrower's  card  at  hct 
library  very  simple  for  the  young  people.     She,  perhaps,  thinks  it  wise  to 
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insist  that  the  card  be  signed  by  a  parent,  not  so  much  to  protect 
the  library  as  to  engage  the  interest  of  the  parents  in  what  the  young 
people  read^  She  does  not  feel,  however,  that  this  is  essential.  She 
surrounds  the  process  of  the  signing  of  the  name,  the  giving  of  the 
::ard,  and  the  presentation  of  a  slip  containing  library  rules  and 
information,  with  sufficient  dignity  to  make  it  seem  of  importance  to 
the  children. 

She  keeps  her  library  immaculately  neat  and  clean,  and  trains  the 
children  to  help  her  in  this  work,  establishing  a  library  league  for  this 
purpose,  if  possible.  It  takes  time  and  patience  to  lead  children  to  keep 
in  order  the  books  they  themselves  use,  but  it  is  not  impossible  and 
is  worth  the  doing. 

She  notes  that  the  weak  points  of  American  children  are  not  timidity 
and  nervousness.  Still,  she  realizes  that  many  of  the  children,  perhaps 
those  whom  it  would  be  best  worth  her  while  to  assist,  are  shy  about  visit- 
ing a  new  place,  and  are  slow  to  ask  questions.  She  meets  such  individ- 
uals more  than  half  way. 

The  children's  department  is  made  especially  strong  in  entertaining 
stories,  the  children's  classics  already  alluded  to  being  first  chosen.  It  is 
far  better  to  purchase  a  large  number  of  duplicates  of  each  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  standard  books  that  children  read  than  it  is  to  scatter  the  money 
they  would  cost  over  the  whole  field  of  children's  literature  and  buy  a 
large  amount  of  inferior  stuff. 

The  librarian  has  investigated  the  subject  of  children's  reading  for 
Jierself,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  have  all  others  who  have  given 
the  matter  serious  attention,  that  in  the  children's  corner  in  the  public 
librar)',  or  in  the  schoolroom  library,  or  in  the  library  in  the  school 
l>uilding,  or  in  any  collection  of  books  anywhere  to  which  children  are  to 
^^ve  access,  low-grade  books,  no  matter  how  popular  they  may  have  proved 
themselves  to  be,  are  not  needed  in  order  to  attract  children  ;  and  that 
poorly  written,  unreal,  fourth-class,  silly  stuff  is  not  needed  as  sweet- 
meats and  temptations  to  draw  children  to  a  collection  of  good  books  in 
*D  attractive  library. 

She  learns  from  talks  with  teachers  whom  she  has  interested  in  the 
'Object  that  the  reading  of  wholesome  children's  books  does  not,  save  in 
^^ry  unusual  cases,  distract  the  minds  of  the  children  from  their  studies, 
^•^c  learns,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  bright  children,  the  well  informed 
^'Mren  in  the  schoolroom,  are  the  ones  who  are  most  likely  to  be  eager 
^^  wide  readers  at  the  library. 

With  the  children's  books  she  puts  the  books  suitable  for  reading 
^^d  to  children  by  parents  and  teachers.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
^c  definitely  between  these  two  classes.  In  selecting  the  books  suitable 
^^  young  people  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  much  good 
^^rature  which  children  themselves  will  not  read,  but  like  to  have  read 
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to  them.     Some  of  this  literature  can  very  well  be  put  with  the  boob 
the  children  like  to  read  themselves. 

The  reference- books  for  children  in  their  own   department  arc  oot  • 
many  in  number  and  are  simple.     One  or  two  encyclopaedias,  an  atlas,! 
dictionary,  and  a  few  sets  of  periodicals,  like  Harper's  Monthly  with  iti 
index,  and  St.  Nicholas^  serve  better  than  more  elaborate  books. 

The  librarian,  while  supplying  a  special  corner  for  children  andgi?- 
ing  them  there  easy  access  to  the  books  adapted  to  their  wants,  does  not 
forget  that  an  important  thing  in  education  is  ability  to  use  a  large 
library  to  advantage.  She  encourages,  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  her 
room  permits,  the  use  of  the  main  library  by  young  people.  She  tries  so 
to  train  them,  or  help  thein  to  train  themselves,  that  they  are  not  lost  or 
dazed  in  a  large  collection.  She  helps  the  very  young  people  to  make 
use  of  the  laboratory  method  in  the  library,  as  science  teachers  lead  them 
to  use  it  in  physics  and  chemistry.  She  finds  that  children  quite  quicklj 
catch  the  spirit  of  investigation,  the  spirit  of  the  seeker  after  truth,  and 
thus  become  students  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

To  help  the  children  to  make  use  of  reference-books  she  calls  atten- 
tion to  such  helps  as  tables  of  contents,  page-headings,  indexes,  and  biblio- 
graphies. She  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  consult  encyclopaedias  and 
dictionaries  of  varying  character.  She  encourages  them  to  study  by 
topics. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  books  on  their  artistic,  literary,  general- 
culture  side;  the  side  which,   for  the  younger  children   at  least,  most 
always  remain  the  most  important.     But  there  is  another  side,  distinct 
still  from    both    the    "  culture "  side  and  from   the  scientific  side,  witk 
which  the  zealous  librarian  must  acquaint  herself,  would  she  do  her  best 
work,  especially  with  children  who  have  reached  the  ages  of  sixteen  to 
eighteen.     This  is  the  purely  utility  side.     There  is  no  calling  in  life 
from  brick-laying  to  architecture,  from  shoe-making  to  railroad-building, 
that  does  not  have  the  results  of  latest  experience  and  observation  in 
regard  to  it  set  forth  in  periodicals  and  books.     These  periodicals  and 
books  are  more  or  less  accessible  in  every  public  library.  The  majority  of 
boys,  about  ninety-five  out  of  one  hundred  who  attend  our  schools,  arc 
on  their  way  to  some  manual,  semi-manual,  or  clerical  calling.    They 
will  be  able  to  equip  themselves  better  for  their  calling,  whatever  it  may 
be,  if  they  make  themselves  familiar  with  its  literature.     The  humblest 
workman   in   the  humblest  occupation   can   adapt  himself  better  to  his 
work,  and  will  have  a  better  chance  of  advancing  in  it,  if  he  reads  up  *^ 
it.     This  is  an  aspect  of  printed  things  which  is  rarely  touched  upon  m 
the  schools.     The  syuipathetic  librarian,  as  she  sees  boys  grow  to  young 
manhood  under  her  eyes,  will  watch  theii*  tastes  and  inclinations  whcf* 
she  can  ;  will  note  the  occupations  they  are  likely  to  enter,  and  dircc* 
them  to  the  utility-literature  of  those  occupations. 
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The  librarian   makes  a  collection  of  pictures,  saving  therefore  old 

:riodicaIs  that  are  well  illustrated,  and  making  requests  for  old  numbers 

id  back  volumes  that  are  past  other  usefulness,  to  be   used  for  their 

lustrations.      She  gets  together  and  mounts  on  cardboard  collections  of 

esigns,  of  pictures  illustrating  the  work  of  different  artists,  of  pictures 

3  be  used  in  geography  and  history  and  science   study.     These  she 

rranges  in  groups,  hangs  on  her  bulletin  board,  and  lends  to  teachers 

»ne  at  a  time  or  many  at  a  time. 

•  J.  C.  Dana. 


XIV.     WORK  IN  CERTAIN  TYPICAL  LIBRARIES 


The  libraries  mentioned  in  the  following  notes  are  not  exceptional.  They  are 
typical  of  a  large  number,  in  which  some  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  out- 
line have  been  attempted. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Green,  librarian  of  the  Free  Public  Library, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  delivered  an  address  before  the  American  Social  Science  Association, 
on  the  relations  of  public  libraries  and  public  schools.  In  this  address  he  outlines  or 
lunts  at  nearly  all  the  things  that  have  been  done  since  1880,  in  bringing  libraries  and 
schools  into  closer  relations ;  and  during  those  twenty  years  Mr.  Green  has  again  and 
*gain  urged  upon  teachers  and  fellow-librarians  the  necessity  for  active  co-operation, 
would  they  produce  the  best  results  from  their  efforts.  The  Worcester  library  has  been 
the  pioneer  in  the  world,  in  the  work  this  report  considers. 

The  hbrary  league  was  first  tried  by  the  Cleveland,  C,  library,  after  a  suggestion 
IJOTTowed  from  Colonel  George  E.  Waring,  of  the  street-cleaning  department,  New  York 
city.  Colonel  Waring  appealed  to  the  children  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  to  form  leagues 
*nd  subscribe  to  an  agreement  to  help  to  keep  the  city  clean  and  beautiful.  The  Cleve- 
Uad  library  established  a  library  league.  In  joining  this  league  the  children  signed  an 
agreement  to  try  to  handle  the  library  books  with  care  and  to  persuade  others  to  do  the 
SMue.  The  experiment  was  very  successful,  and  led  to  other  things  than  simple  care  of 
l>ooks.  It  has  given  the  library  a  hold  on  many  thousand  children,  and  has  helped  to 
*^gthen  the  library's  hands  in  working  with  the  teachers.  No  library  in  the  United 
States  has  shown  a  more  admirable  public  spirit  than  has  that  of  Cleveland,  and  any 
librarian  who  may  be  contemplating  bringing  children  and  teachers  into  closer  relations 
with  her  collection  of  books  caunot  fail  to  get  inspiration  and  suggestions  from  the 
leading  in  the  Cleveland  reports  of  things  that  have  been  done  there  in  recent  years. 

At  the  free  library  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  in  its  new  building,  special  accommo- 
dations have  been  made  for  children.  The  attendants  in  charge  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment have  studied  to  equip  themselves  for  the  work,  and  are  constantly  devising  ways  of 
Joteresting  children  and  leading  them  to  the  use  of  better  books.  Exhibitions  of  pictures, 
01  notable  men  and  women,  of  notable  buildings,  of  special  regions,  of  birds,  animals,  etc., 
accompanied  by  book  lists,  are  attractively  put  up  in  the  children's  room  from  time  to  time. 
In  no  other  library  has  a  more  careful  study  of  the  problem  of  the  children  and  their  books 
heen  made. 

*^c  Free  Circulating  Library  of  New  York  city  includes  now  eleven  or  twelve 
'''•oches.  These  branches  are  in  part  rather  inadequately  housed.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
^  *^  enthusiastic  library  spirit  has  been  able  to  make  books  and  papers  attractive, 
^PWially  to  the  youqg  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city,  even  with  very  insutVicient  accom- 
*odation$.   Several  of  the  collections  of  books  number  only  nine  or  ten  thousand  volumes ; 
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room  for  readers  may  be  very  limited,  and  yet  access  to  shelves  is  permitted,  and  cbildrcB 
are  controlled  and  interested,  and  are  in  many  cases  led  into  habits  of  good  reading. 

In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  there  were  school  libraries  in  a  number  of  the  school  buildings  oi 
the  city.  These  were  about  a  year  ago  turned  over  to  the  public  library.  They  wen 
found  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  useless  material.  This  was  set  aside,  and  the  old  libn- 
ries  were  replaced  by  collections  of  books  adapted  to  each  school,  sent  out  from  the  libnrr 
and  changed  more  or  less  from  time  to  time,  as  teachers  and  principals  desired. 

The  Public  Library  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  for  twelve  years  been  sending  school 
circulating  libraries  to  different  school  buildings  of  that  city.  It  now  has  about  ten 
thousand  volumes  in  these  collections.  They  go  to  all  grades  above  the  fourth,  there 
being  a  total  of  some  eighty  boxes  for  their  transportation.  The  library  in  each  room  is 
changed  once  in  four  months.  No  one  school  is  likely  to  get  the  same  books  oftener  than 
once  in  two  or  three  years.  The  purpose  of  these  schoolroom  libraries  is  to  give  eveiy 
child  in  the  public  schools  some  acquaintance  with  good  literature.  The  books  are  in 
charge  of  the  principal  of  each  building,  and  are  given  out  for  home  reading  under  verj 
simple  regulations. 

In  Milwaukee  the  teachers,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  librarian  and  his 
assistants,  issue  library  cards  to  their  pupils.  These  cards  having  been  issued,  the  teachen 
go  to  the  library  and,  being  admitted  to  the  shelves,  select  enough  books  for  their  pupils.  To 
aid  the  teacher  in  her  selection,  lists  have  been  published  of  books  for  young  people  and 
of  books  for  special  purposes.  The  books  the .  teacher  selects  are  placed  in  boxes  and 
sent  by  the  library  to  the  teacher  or  to  the  school.  They  are  changed  after  eight  weeks. 
In  1897,  23,000  books  were  thus  issued  nearly  90,000  times. 

In  Utica,  N.  Y.,  courses  of  reading  have  been  published  in  co-operation  with  the 
library.  These  courses  contain  two  lists,  one  for  the  grammar  schools,  the  other  for  the 
lower  grades.  Some  of  the  books  in  these  courses  are  read  by  the  teachers  to  the  popils 
and  then  discussed  in  class ;  others  are  read  in  the  class ;  and  others  read  by  the  pnpi^ 
out  of  school.  Teachers  are  asked  to  see  that  out-of-school  reading  has  been  profitably 
done.     Excessive  reading  is  discouraged. 

One  of  the  first  school  systems  in  the  country  to  adopt  the  schoolroom  library  w*s 
that  of  the  North  Side,  or  District  No.  17,  of  Denver,  Colo.  Small  collections  of  books, 
about  fifty  in  number,  were  placed  in  nearly  all  of  the  schoolrooms  of  the>  district  several 
years  ago,  and  have  been  kept  up  and  extended  over  the  whole  district  since.  A  brief, 
account  of  this  system  as  carried  on  in  North  Denver  is  made  a  part  of  this  report 

The  Free  Public   Library  of  Evanston  began  co- operative  work  with  the  schools 
about  three  years  ago.     Its  experience  shows  how  much  can  be  done  with  limited  means, 
a  small  supply  of   books,  and  narrow  quarters.     Thru  several  schoolroom  libraries  it 
reaches  many  families  who  would  not  otherwise  hear  of  the  main  library.     The  assistant 
librarian  in  charge  of  this  work  visits  each  school  as  often  as  possible,  and  holds  teachers 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  children's  books  and  plans  of  future  work.    The  teachers 
come  often  to  the  library  and  suggest  books  for  purchase.     The   co-operative  spirit 
extends  to  superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  and  all  the  library  staff.     The  school 
libraries  contain  each  100  books  chosen  for  the  six  lower  grades.     Each  has  a  printcdi 
graded  list.     The  collections  go  from  one  room  to  another,  remaining  three  months  10 
each  building.     The  librarian  mounts  the  colored  plates  from  the  Art  Amateur  and  simi' 
lar  publications,  and  lends  them  for  art  studies  or  to  brighten  schoolroom  walb;  ***" 
mounts  pictures  of  birds  and  animals  gathered  from  all  sources  for  use  in  nature  stady, 
and  saves  other  pictures  for  historical  and  geographical  work.     These  pictures  cost,  wbc* 
mounted,  less  than  two  cents  apiece.    Tliey  are  lent  separately  or  in  groups.    The  lib^^'Y 
has  formed  a  children's  library  league.     The  assistant  librarian  talked  with  the  tetcUc^ 
of  each  school  in  regard  to  it,  and  circulars  were  distributed  to  the  children  before  to^** 
ing  it.   The  teachers  presented  the  subject  to  the  children,  and  also  looked  after  the  ID»^* 
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cgistration.  The  children  from  the  graded  schools  near  the  library  and  from  the 
1  school  visit  the  library  frequently  for  reference  work,  and  the  librarian  and  her 
stant  give  them  training  in  the  use  of  reference-books.  The  library  prints  a  set  of 
cial  holiday  bulletins.  It  reserves  books  for  class  and  essay  work.  During  the  year 
library  gives  exhibitions  of  such  collections  as  that  of  birds  with  nests  and  eggs ;  a 
lection  of  drawings  lent  by  some  artist  for  the  occasion,  or  of  pictures  from  the  library's 
)ply.  The  library  has  established  a  children's  comer  with  open  shelves,  containing 
oks  and  numbers  of  young  folk's  periodicals,  and  finds  that  the  young  people  discover 
ractive  books  which  they  did  not  know  of  and  could  not  know  of  thru  the  unsuggestive 
.'diom  of  the  catalog.  J.  C.  Dana. 


XV,    SCHOOLROOM  LIBRARIES 


BY  CLARISSA  S.    NEWCOMB,   LIBRARIAN,  NORTH   SIDE   SCHOOLS,  DENVER,   COLO. 
[rim  published  in  the  Colorado  School  Journal,    Added  to  the  'report  at  the  request  of  J.  C.  Dana.] 

To  one  who  knows  how  to  use  books  a  well-selected  library  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
)le  means  of  education.  The  training  of  children  in  the  choice  and  use  of  books  is 
erefore  an  important  subject  to  all  teachers.  An  early  beginning  is  necessary,  or  else 
e  great  majority — ^those  who  leave  school  before  the  higher  grades  are  reached  — ^wholly 
cape  this  training. 

But  how  shall  this  training  be  given  ?  is  the  question.  How  shall  we  bring  the  child  in 
ach  with  good  books  ?  Our  experience  in  district  No.  17,  Denver,  leads  us  to  believe  that 
ich  schoolroom  should  have  its  library.  We  have  found  that  a  collection  of  fifty  books 
2  room,  chosen  with  reference  to  the  age  and  ability  of  the  pupils  in  that  room,  is  the 
ost  satisfactory  means  of  forming  a  taste  for  good  literature.  We  have  tried  other 
ethods—the  central  library,  the  library  in  the  principal's  office,  and  the  plan  of  moving 
•oks  from  one  room  to  another.  The  room  library  —  that  is,  a  certain  number  of  books 
^chare  the  permanent  property  of  the  room  —  has  proved  the  best,  becayse  it  acts^as  a 
uning  school  for  the  use  of  the  larger  public  library.  We  favor  the  room  library  for 
^  purpose  of  getting  the  little  folks  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  books  and  for  the 
'iQ^iate  use  of  the  pupils  in  the  upper  grades.  The  more  expensive  books  which  can 
't  be  afforded  for  each  room  are  kept  in  the  principal's  office.  Thus  the  pupils  are  led 
the  public  library,  for  the  use  of  which  these  small  collections  have  well  trained  them. 
lat  this  room-library  plan  increases  the  demand  for  books  from  the  public  library  has 
CQ  demonstrated  to  us  by  the  greater  number  of  cards  now  held  by  the  pupils. 

Beginning  with  the  second  grade,  each  room  in  the  district  has  its  own  collection  of 
oks,  which  remain  there  from  year  to  year.  As  the  children  go  from  grade  to  grade, 
-y  are  each  year  brought  in  contact  with  another  set  of  books  new  to  them.  Instead  of 
>ving  the  books,  we  move  the  children.  Each  room  has  its  reference-books  and  its 
^ks  for  lending.  When  not  in  use,  these  are  on  a  table  or  on  shelves  accessible  to  the 
Idren  nt  all  times.  The  pupil  thus  becomes  acquainted  with  the  books  and  feels  a  per- 
'al  pride  of  ownership,  and  the  close  contact  of  the  child  with  the  books  teaches  him  to 
c  and  respect  them.  He  becomes  interested  in  reading  and  familiar  with  his  own 
^  library. 

I^ewer  disappointments  occur  in  the  selection  of  books  than  where  the  collection  is 

?^;  hence  fewer  obstacles  are  presented  in  the  formation  of  a  love  for  reading.     The 

8c  of  choice  is  narrowed,  and  the  teacher  feels  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  chil- 

"^'s  reading,  for  the  library  is  but  another  tool  with  which  to  mold  the  character  of 

pupils.    All  become  readers  if  the  teacher  is  skillful  and  tactful  and  enters  sufficiently 
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into  child  life  to  appeal  to  the  pupils.  Many  teachers  have  found  the  library  an  effectiie 
means  of  reaching  and  interesting  dull  or  indifferent  pupils. 

The  teacher  can  influence  and  largely  control  the  children  in  their  choice  of  readiBg. 
A  reference  to  a  book  little  used  is  enough  to  commend  it  to  someone  in  the  room,  and 
its  reputation  is  established.  Or  some  pupil  may  be  asked  to  give  an  extract  from  a  book 
he  has  lately  read.  That  will  interest  the  other  children,  who  will  wish  to  leam  moie 
about  it.  The  recitation  is  made  brighter,  and  that  book  goes  into  the  homes  and  keep! 
the  children  from  the  street. 

Each  book  is  selected,  not  alone  because  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  also  because  it  las 
proved  interesting  to  several  children  of  like  age  and  grade.  No  mistakes  have  beea 
made  when  we  have  left  the  matter  to  the  children.  They  know  what  they  enjoy.  When 
we  find  any  attractive  book,  we  try  it  in  a  room.  If  it  is  approved  by  those  relentlea 
little  judges,  the  children,  we  buy  a  copy  for  each  room  of  that  grade.  In  the  case  of  a 
very  popular  book  we  sometimes  place  two  or  more  copies  on  the  shelves. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  force  upon  the  children  books  that  are  highly  instructive, or whkh 
we  think  they  ought  to  like.  We  try  to  supplant  the  trashy  stuff  by  providing  them  with 
good,  yet  interesting  books.  Our  aim  is  to  give  them  a  love  for  good  literature ;  forwheo 
they  have  acquired  that,  we  need  have  no  fear  that  their  education  will  stop  when  tbej 
leave  school. 

No  child  should  be  expected  to  read  every  book  in  the  room  library.  The  reasoois 
obvious;  tastes  differ  among  the  children,  as  among  adults.  Out  of  the  fifty  books,  Iepl^ 
senting  history,  biography,  adventure,  fairy  stories,  etc.,  each  child  will  no  doubt  find  schm 
which  he  will  enjoy.  Within  the  room  list  we  let  the  child  select  for  himself.  Any  book 
which  is  really  enjoyed,  which  enlarges  the  range  of  thought,  which  makes  him  happier, 
is  worth  the  reading,  even  tho  it  has  no  visible  purpose  as  a  part  of  his  school  educatioD. 


DISCUSSION 


J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  vice-president  of  the  Council,  explained  the  work  of  the  commit* 
tee,  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  reports  —  particnlarlyto 
the  lists  of  books  for  reading;  to  the  practical  suggestions  relating  to  the  use  of  tbe 
reading  record;  to  the  matter  of  supplementary  reading;  to  the  economy  of  manage- 
ment; and  to  good  literature.  Mr.  Van  Sickle  urged  the  importance  of  distributing  iO<* 
literature  as  largely  as  possible. 

L.  D.  Harvky  commended  the  value  of  the  report,  and  especially  for  its  suggest!'*" 
ness.    While  no  two  may  agree  on  these  lists  in  detail,  all  agree  as  to  their  great  sugge*'* 
ive  value.     He  also  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  becoming  familiar  with  thtf 
report  and  of  interesting  teachers  to  do  the  same.     Mr.  Harvey  contrasted  the  conditio** 
and  opportunity  for  reading  as  they  existed  but  few  years  ago  with  the  richer  opportnB*" 
ties  afforded  by  the  libraries  of  today.     He  emphasized  the  value  of  pupils' reports  <* 
their  reading,  and  suggested  the  importance  to  teachers  of  tracing  out,  step  by  step.  ^^ 
lines  by  which  children  have  been  led  to  interest  in  valuable  reading.     One  of  the  thing* 
vital  to  efficient  work  is  that  the  teachers  know  the  books  which  the  pupils  read.  AnotJ**' 
excellent  suggestion  of  the  report  is  that  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  be  assisted  inreao»**8 
by  the  use  of  classifications  and  indexes,  thus  aiding  them  in  commanding  the  rcsourC 
of  the  entire  library.     He  also  called  attention  to  the  value  of  periodicals,  where  tb«** 
are  available,  for  the  use  of  pupils.     It  is  better  that  they  be  not  bound  in  yearly  volnx**^ 
The  best  method  is  to  divide  them  by  articles  and  have  them  bound  in  paper  and  indc^ 
like  other  books.     Pupils  will  use  them  far  more  in  this  form.    Careful  work  most 
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DC  by  the  teachers,  and,  if  done,  the  children  will  be  led  to  read  what  is  best  in 
entnre.  This  work  requires  as  scientific  and  as  skillful  direction  as  anything  in  the 
hool  curriculum.  Don*t  ask  the  little  people  to  do  much  writing.  Let  them  talk  to  you 
oot  what  they  read.  Encourage  them  to  give  the  language  of  the  author^  since  this  will 
crease  their  power  of  expression ;  it  will  give  them  a  richer  vocabulary,  and,  if  persisted 
.will  solve  the  problem  of  language  in  the  lower  grades. 

Mr.  Schaeffer  followed,  referring  to  the  work  which  Andrew  Carnegie  has  done 
ir  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  in  increasing  its  fine  libraries.  He  emphasized  the  dis- 
nction  between  the  literature  of  information  and  the  literature  of  power,  and  stated 
lit  it  is  the  literature  of  power  which  leads  toward  higher  levels. 

George  P.  Brown  said  that  we  are  still  feeling,  by  a  process  of  trial,  how  some  of 
!)ese  things  work  out.  Children  must  be  allowed  to  move  along  their  own  lines.  A 
uther  in  the  Mississippi  valley  had  said  to  him  that  children  are  their  own  best  guides 
D  these  things.  He  had  been  comparing  "  the  living  things  "  of  the  reading  of  Evange- 
int'iTi  a  fourth  grade  with  the  lack  of  inspiration  of  the  same  in  a  high-school  grade.  We 
ire  onderestimating  the  ability  of  the  children  to  comprehend  and  to  enjoy  the  things 
'hich  are  of  highest  value. 

Mr.  Greenwood  expressed  himself  as  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  report.  He 
iiid  that  its  wide  distribution  should  be  secured.  He  was  closely  associated  with  library 
1^  in  Kansas  City,  and  learned  from  the  librarian,  a  lady,  that  the  little  fellows  do  not 
riot  "baby  books.**  Children  very  early  tire  of  these,  as  we  have  many  times  learned. 
^Ve  have  frequently  found  that  children  of  the  elementary  schools  have  read  more 
advanced  books,  and  later  have  taken  them  up  for  the  study  of  literature  in  the  high 
•chool.  Children  are  largely  influenced  by  what  their  mates  tell  them  of  their  own 
ciding.  Were  it  in  my  power,  I  would  have  100,000  copies  of  this  report  distributed 
^()Qg  the  teachers  of  this  country. 

].  H.  HoosE  said  that  too  much  interest  in  reading  for  children  is  detrimental  to  the 
ntcllectual  growth  of  the  reader.    • 

Mr.  Greenwood  agreed  that  this  is  true,  especially  of  superficial  reading. 

Mr.  FiTZPATRiCK  asked  why  it  was,  then,  that  such  men  as  Gladstone  and  other 
imniTorous  readers  bad  not  been  harmed. 

Mr.  Soldan  said  that  these  were  not  of  the  average  mind  ;  and  that  he  was  reminded 
}U  discussion  in  Aristotle's  Ethics  between  the  "  golden  mean  "  of  virtue  and  the  "  vice  " 
^t  extremes.  About  four  years  ago  it  seemed  advisable  to  formulate  plans  for  the  read- 
ing of  his  pupils.  The  course  adopted  in  a  general  way  was  as  follows :  The  first  year, 
chiefly  fables ;  the  second  year,  the  myth,  since  the  Greek  myth  deals  largely  with  nature ; 
the  third  year,  when  geography  is  of  interest,  much  of  exploration  and  American  his- 
^;  the  fourth  year,  legends  and  stories  from  Greek  and  other  classic  history  ;  the  fifth 
*od  sixth  years,  stories  from  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  migration  of  nations ;  the 
seventh  yeau-,  history  in  extended  biography ;  the  eighth  year,  biographical  history  of 
great  musicians,  statesmen,  inventors,  etc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN 

EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  12,  1899 

The  department  was  called  to  order  by  the  vice-president,  Miss  Florence  La« 
2  :  30  p.  M.,  in  Ebell  Hall. 

After  expressions  of  regret  at  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Kraus-Bocli 
Lawson  delivered  an  address  of  welcome. 

The  response  of  the  absent  president  was  read  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Dresser,  of  Burl 
N.  J.,  who  had  crossed  the  continent  to  bring  Mrs.  Kraus-Boelt^'s  message. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Anna  Jenkins,  of  Los  Angeles,  the  following  message  was 

the  absent  president : 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  x<, 
Madame  Maria  Kraus^BoeltA, 

Hotel  San  Remo,  New  York: 

Heartfelt  regrets  for  our  president's  absence,  and  loving  greetings  from  all. 

Kindergarten  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Assooa 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York  city,  was  introduced,  and  spoke  on 
Criticisms  of  the  Kindergarten." 

Professor  Thomas  P.  Bailey,  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
next  speaker.     Ilis  theme  was  "Character  Study  in  the  Kindergarten." 

Miss  Mar}'  F.  Ledyard,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  introduced.  Her  subject  was 
tion  of  Imitation  to  Originality  and  Consequent  Freedom." 

Dr.  William  N.  Haiimann,  of  Dayton,  O.,  who  had  been  greeted  with  applaa 
he  appeared  upon  the  platform,  was  invited  to  address  the  department. 

The  Committees  on  Nominations  and  Resolutions  were  announced. 

The  day  was  completed  by  a  reception  given  by  the  resident  kindergartnen 
grounds  of  Mrs.  Neal,  on  South  Flower  street. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  13 

The  Thursday  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  the  singing  of  a  lullaby  and 
vieve"  by  Miss  Goodall,  after  which  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  int 
His  topic  was  "Mental  and  Moral  Development  of  the  Kindergarten  Child." 

Miss  Miller  spoke  briefly  of  the  kindergartens  of  Chicago,  after  which  Bii 
Stovall,  of  San  Francisco,  spoke  on  "Music  in  the  Kindergarten;"  Prof#sso 
Brown,  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  on  "  Naughty  Children  ; "  and  Superintendent  Frederic 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  on  "The  Kindergarten  Child  Physically." 

The   report  of  the  nominating  committee  —  Miss  Mary  Miller,  of  Chicag 

Mary  Murray,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Truesdell,  of  Milwaukee — ' 

and  adopted  as  follows  : 

For  President — Madame  Maria  Kraus-Boclte,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
For  Vice-President — Miss  Anna  Stovall,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
For  Sfcreiary—yix^'i  Ella  C.  Elder,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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e  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  as  follows : 

olvtd.  That  the  Kilidevisaitcn  Depauiment  of  the  National  Educational  Association  extends  heartfelt 

MiM  Florence  Lawson,  acting  president  and  chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  and  to  the  members 

al  Committee,  for  the  many  services  so  faithfully  and  efficiently  rendered  to  this  department. 

ebti^  That  thanks  are  due  to  the  press  of  Los  Angeles  for  the  excellent  reports  of  the  work  of  the 

id  for  notices  of  business  meetings. 

thti.  That  the  thanks  of  the  department  be  extended  to  the  officers  for  their  valuable  services  in 

and  carrjring  out  satisfactorily  an  ideal  program. 

ohed.  That  ire  gratefully  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  Ebell  Club  in  granting  us  the  use  of 

II  ior  the  meetings  of  the  department. 

«lvtJ,  That  thanks  be  extended  to  Mrs.  Juana  Neal  for  the  hospitality  of  her  home  and  grounds  for 

rfdoor  reception. 

Mks.  a.  W.  Drbssbk,  New  Jersey; 
Miss  Anka  Stovalx,  Califomii^ 
Miss  Lbila  Terry,  Wisconsin; 

Committte, 

e  annual  session  closed  with  the  singing  of  "  God  Be  with  You." 

Mary  F.  Hall, 

Secretary, 


PAPERS   AND  DISCUSSIONS 


ADDRESS   OF  WELCOME 


BY    MISS    FLORENCE    LAWSON,    LOS    ANGELES,    CAL. 

lin  the  National  Educational  Association  comes  to  California, 
g  the  interval  of  eleven  years  with  earnest  effort  and  large  achieve- 

Tho  the  association  is  for  a  second  time  in  California,  it  is  as 
from  the  former  place  of  meeting  as  New  York  is  from  Charleston, 
nd  yet  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  have  a  common  bond  in 
ndergarten  interests.  Twenty  years  ago  Miss  Emma  Marwedell,  of 
ly,  came  to  Los  Angeles  from  Washington,  D.  C,  with  letters  from 
labody.     With  the  assistance  of  Mme.  Severance,  she  established 

kindergarten  on  the  coast.  Her  first  graduate  pupil  was  Kate 
5s  Wiggin,  with  whose  work  in  San  Francisco  all  are  familiar. 

interesting  to  note  that  the  adoption  of  kindergartens  as  a  part 
mblic-school  system  in  many  of  the  large  cities  has  been  due  to 
rts  of  a  few  earnest,  thoughtful  women,  working  to.c^ether  as  an 
ion  and  united  by  the  tie  of  motherhood.  Such  is  the  history  of 
lergarten  in  Los  Angeles.  The  first  stirring  to  life  along  these 
IS  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Madame  Caroline  Severance,  Mrs. 
',  and  others.  The  Kindergarten  Association  was  established  in 
geles  in  1885,  with  several  schools  and  a  training  class  under  its 

In  the  spring  of  1889,  thru  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Nora  Mayhewand 
iesner,  then  superintendent  of  city  schools,  the  private  kinder- 
of  Miss  Olga  Dorn,  Mrs.  Mayhew's  sister,  became  the  first  public 
jarten    of    Los   Angeles.      In    October,   1890,  Mrs.    Mayhew  was 
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appointed  supervisor  of  the  eight  kindergartens  incorporated  into  the 
school  system,  with  an  enrollment  of  422.  The  report  of  the  past  year 
shows  the  number  of  kindergartens  to  be  thirty-nine,  with  an  enrollment 
of  2,340  pupils  and  eighty-two  teachers.  Of  the  three  large  cities  of  the 
state  of  California,  Los  Angeles  is  the  only  one  having  public  kinder- 
gartens. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  entirely 
removing  the  kindergartens  from  the  control  of  the  association  or  pri- 
vate interests  which  founded  it.  In  reply  it  is  urged  that  by  so  doing 
political  influence  may  be  used  in  securing  and  retaining  positions  by 
incompetent  kindergartners.  If  a  certain  standard  of  qualifications  is 
established,  and  care  is  exercised  by  a  reliable  school  board,  such  danger 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  advantage  of  a  firm  financial  founda- 
tion and  of  popular  support  over  the  sometimes  uncertain  interest  and 
aid  of  an  association  is  a  very  great  one ;  but,  as  in  every  o^her  question, 
there  are  arguments  on  both  sides. 

There  has  been  great  advance  along  kindergarten  lines  within  the  last 
few  years.  There  had  been  a  falling  away  from  Froebel's  simple  spirit 
and  life  with  the  children,  and  an  elaborate,  and,  in  the  main,  uncon- 
scious, building  up  of  schemes  and  plans  full  of  detail  and  hindrances  to 
child-growth.  Instead  of  the  oft-quoted  maxim,  "Come  let  us  live  with 
our  children,"  it  grew  to  be,  "  Come  let  us  live  with  our  ideas  of  chil- 
dren"— a  vastly  different  proposition.  But  there  has  been  a  return  of 
the  pendulum,  and  we  are  coming  back  to  the  spirit  of  Froebel  rather 
than  to  the  Utter. 

With  this  return  to  nature  and  her  teachings,  what  more  ideal  country  . 
than  California,  than  our  own  city,  with  its  background  of  foothills  and 
mountains,  its  abundance  of  trees,  flowers,  fruit,  and  its  easy  access  to  the 
sea  I    True,  we  miss  the  changing  foliage,  the  beauty  and  fun  of  the  win- 
ter season,  with  its  Jack  Frost  songs  and  stories;  but  the  children  do  not 
regret  the  absence  of  what  they  have  never  experienced.     The  question 
is  often  asked  :    "  What  do  you  do  with  your  program  ?  "     Well,  if  '^ 
have  lost  some  of  the  established    order   dear    to    many  kindergarten 
hearts,  still  we  have  the  children,  and  a  great  out-of-door  life  with  expanse 
of  country,  air,  and  sun ;  in   other  words,  or  one  other  word,  climate- 
And  now,  in  fulfillment  of  our  earnest  wish,  you  arc  here  to  share  i^ 
with  us. 

We  have  as  a  body  been  subject  to  much  criticism,  and  at  times 
justly  so,  but  that  in  itself  is  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance.  Only  th** 
which  has  real  merit  can  survive  and  profit  by  criticism.  This  the  kinder* 
garten  has  done,  and  this  it  must  still  do. 

Not  long  since  we  were  described  by  a  prominent  educator  as  a  cuIh 
and  also  as  being  occult  in  character.  Surely  that  accusation  can  hardu 
be  brought  against  us  now.     In  April  there  was  held  in  Chicago,  und^ 
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the  auspices  of  the  Kindergarten  College,  one  of  the  best  educational 
meetings  on  record,  the  school  of  psychology.  The  meaning  of  that  was 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  shun  the  light  of  research  and  pin  our  faith 
hlindly  to  bygone  creeds  and  dogmas,  but  do  intend  to  work  along  the 
lines  of  advance  suggested  by  psychologists  and  by  the  study  of  children. 

Does  not  the  very  program  so  admirably  prepared  by  our  honored 
president  indicate  this  ?  What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  we  are  not 
resting  in  self-satisfaction  and  compriacency,  but  that  we  are  alive,  and 
keenly  so,  to  the  needs  of  childhood  and  to  our  own  needs  as  kinder- 
gartners. 

We  are  glad  that  you  are  here  to  inspire  us  to  renewed  effort.  It 
means  much  to  those  of  us  this  side  of  the  mountains  and  desert  to  come 
in  touch  with  you,  to  gain  breadth  of  view,  added  insight,  and  a  freshness 
of  spirit  as  a  consequence  of  this  contact.  We  have  not  the  beautiful 
architectural  expression  of  a  great  nation's  pride  and  public  spirit  to  greet 
you,  as  had  Washington  with  her  department  buildings,  her  capitol,  and 
her  wonderful  library ;  we  have  not  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  parks  along 
the  shores,  of  the  Cream  City,  Milwaukee;  nor  have  we  all  the  advantages 
of  art,  literature,  and  social  life  of  the  older  cities  in  the  East.  But  we 
offer  you,  in  their  stead,  a  background  of  the  picturesque  Spaniard ;  the 
old  missions  and  adobes ;  our  rugged  mountain  scenery  with  trail  and 
camp;  our  seacoast  with  its  wealth  of  sea  spoil  and  cooling  waters;  our 
fruits,  flowers;  all  the  possessions  of  our  city  —  nay,  our  state  —  are 
at  your  disposal.  And  all  the  heartiness  of  welcome  which  characterized 
the  California  of  '49  is  extended  to  you  today. 


PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS 


BY  MARIA'  KRAUS-BOELt6,    PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

[read   by  MRS.  A.  W.  DRESSER] 

When  the  honor  of  election  as  president  of  this  section  was  conferred 
^pon  me,  I  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you  on  this  great 
^^^^ion,  and  my  thoughts  and  preparations  during  the  past  year  have 
•^D  constantly  in  this  direction.  The  deep  regret  of  being  deprived  of 
this  privilege  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  ;  for  I  desired  to  meet  you  in 
Person,  telling  you  of  my  experiences  during  nearly  forty  years  in  behalf 
^'  the  kindergarten  ;  of  the  truths  and  spirit  as  imbibed  directly  from 
"oebcl's  widow ;  from  Dr.  Wichard  Langd  (Froebel's  so-called  spiritual 
*^^);  from  Dr.  Lang^'s  wife,  who  was  Froebers  ideal  kindergartner 
IMiddendorfs  daughter);  also  from  Madame  Rong^,  London,  England 
lone  of  Froebel's  inspired  pupils);  and  from  Professor  John  Kraus,  my 
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late  husband,  a  true  disciple  and  follower  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  anl 
one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  kindergarten  methods  in  this  country. 

It  was  in  1872  that  the  kindergarten  received  its  first  public  recogni- 
tion in  this  country,  and  in  1873,  ^^  ^^  meeting  of  the  National  Ednci- 
tional  Association,  the  committee  which  had  been  appointed  at  the 
previous  meeting  to  examine  into  the  practicability  of  the  principles 
advocated  by  Froebel  reported  in  its  favor.  Professor  John  Krauswast 
member  of  the  committee,  and  I  was  invited,  by  choice  of  the  laige 
audience,  to  explain  the  principles,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  report  of 
that  meeting. 

Since  1873  ^^^  kindergarten  has  received  due  attention  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  several  times  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  address  the  association  on  this  subject,  which  is 
fundamental  to  all  education. 

My  plea  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten  has  always  been  for  growth 
according  to  Froebel ian  ideas  and  methods,  keeping  to  the  unity  and 
completeness  of  the  educational  means  outlined  by  Froebel,  yet  con- 
tinually adjusting  those  means  to  the  new  demands  of  the  newer  times. 
Progress  and  growth  I  have  advocated  at  all  times ;  but  according  to 
life-principles  given  us  by  Froebel.  There  is  the  exalted  aim  before  n$ 
of  leading  the  child  to  really  feel  himself  to  be  the  child  of  nature,  of 
humanity,  and  of  God. 

As  the  kindergarten  influences  directly  the  parents  and  the  home,  so 
also  the  influence  of  the  father  and  mother  will  go  out  to  the  kindergarten. 
The  disciples  of  Froebel  and  the  promoters  of  the'kindergarten  will,  how- 
ever, fail  to  accomplish  the  design  of  the  founder  until  provision  is  made 
for  the  training  of  the  mothers  to  the  intelligent  administration  of 
motherhood. 

As  the  true  kindergartner  seeks  to  know  what  precedes  and  what  follow 
her  own  work  with  the  children,  seeking  also  to  know  the  inner  life  of 
the  child,  she  will  receive  gladly  any  light  that  can  help  her  to  a  better 
understanding  of  child  nature ;  and  this  help  is  given  by  the  able  men 
and  women  who  devote  themselves  specially  to  child  study. 

The  most  appealing  feature  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  child,  his  faithin 
you,  his  love  and  trust.  When  the  soft  little  hand  creeps  into  yours, 
when  the  innocent  eyes  are  uplifted  to  yours,  the  heart  seems  to  grow 
larger,  and  the  feeling  of  responsibility  resting  on  you  would  become 
almost  overpowering  were  not  love  the  tie,  and  "good  common-sense 
keeping  guard. 

Child  nature,  like  a  vine,  must  be  pruned  and  trained,  but  the  nature 
of  the  child  must  be  understood  by  the  educator  as  the  nature  of  the  t^ 
is  understood  by  the  gardner,  or  else  the  pruning  may  do  more  hira 
than  good.  When  the  educator  understands  life,  truth,  and  nature,  A^ 
will  proceed  according  to  nature,  and  will  study  the  divine  in  thcchitt 
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*  nature  of  the  child/assisting  his  development  in  a  manner  that  will 
in  unison  with  the  ways  of  nature  and  of  God. 

In  the  kindergarten  the  essential  thing  is  the  child,  his  nature,  his 
x)wth,  his  development,  his  education ;  the  effort  of  the  child  is  consid- 
cd  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  result,  which  varies  according  to 
le  ability  already  developed  in  the  child. 

The  aim  of  the  kindergarten  method  of  training  intended  for  young 
hildren  up  to  the  completion  of  the  seventh  year,  when  school-teaching 
roper  should  begin,  is  to  prepare  for  all  subsequent  education.  We  are 
ccoming  aware  how  detrimental  premature  schooling  is  to  the  sound 
evelopment  of  body  and  mind;  how  it  destroys  all  freshness  and  all 
ilcasure  of  learning. 

Children  allowed  to  develop  during  the  first  seven  years  by  means  of 
►  gradual  series  of  plays,  exercises,  occupations,  instructive  talks,  and 
noral  influences  are  led  to  see  correctly,  to  listen  intelligently,  to  acquire 
direct  notions,  to  be  interested  in  everything  that  surrounds  them. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  kindergarten  is  negative,  and  consists  in 
preventing  harm.  Its  positive  success  is  so  simple  that  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  attract  more  notice  than  fresh  air  or  pure  water. 

The  first  impressions  of  life  are  controlling  for  all  subsequent  periods. 
Hann  may  be  prevented  rather  than  cured ;  and  character  can  be  formed 
rather  than  re-formed,  by  keeping  the  thoughts  on  a  high  plane.  The 
love  for  the  beautiful,  the  love  for  truth,  for  nature,  for  our  fellow-men, 
and  for  God  are  innate  characteristics  of  the  child,  and,  if  not  interfered 
•rith,  will  remain  forever,  and  can  be  effectually  strengthened  by  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  direction. 

Nature  creates  in  lawful  freedom.  The  child's  relation  to  nature, 
Dian,  and  God  is  yet  instinctive,  and  will  be  to  him  as  a  dawning  idea. 
These  instinctive  manifestations  of  natural  impulses  "serving  for  the 
development  of  all  creatures"  are  assisted  in  the  kindergarten  by  supply- 
ing, from  the  earliest  period,  external  conditions  favorable  to  healthy 
growth.  The  clear  impressions  received  will  later  work  into  clear  con- 
ceptions, by  and  by  reproducing  them  in  intelligent  acts.  The  gifts  and 
<>ccupations  of  the  kindergarten  being  based  on  tbis,  the  child  learns  that 
success  of  the  whole,  the  result  of  his  endeavors,  always  depends  upon  the 
exact  arrangement  or  combination  of  the  parts.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  child  should  comprehend  the  abstract  law  of  this ;  he  is  as 
unconscious  of  this  as  is  the  flower  or  plant  growing  by  the  law  asserted 
"n  its  kind.  All  the  knowledge  which  the  child  thus  acquires  is 
experimental.  Using  this  constantly,  tho  unconsciously,  the  funda- 
niental  law,  by  way  of  arrangement,  classification,  and  combination, 
*^mes  a  "  life-element,"  laying  a  broad  foundation  for  liberal  culture. 
The  followers  of  Froebel  who  fully  understand  the  master's  idea  will 
"clp  to  develop  the  same  independently  according  to  their  individual 
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characteristics,  understanding  and  following  the  spirit,  the  idea,  and  not 
the  word. 

Each  effort  of  the  will  strengthens  the  individual,  if  directed  in  the 
right  channels ;  thus  laws,  together  with  freedom  of  choice,  work  benefits 
to  the  individual  who  strives  to  live  within  the  former  by  the  aid  of  the 
latter.  All  good  education  should  follow  the  plan  of  allowing  freedom 
with  certain  limitations. 

I  send  my  greeting,  good  wishes,  and  congratulations  to  the  devoted 
kindergartners  assembled  at  this  great  meeting.  Twenty-six  years  ago 
we  stood,  so  to  speak,  alone.  Today  it  is  entirely  different.  I  will  close 
my  message  to  the  sisterhood  of  kindergartners  by  repeating  what  an  old, 
white-haired  educator  said  to  me  after  the  meeting  of  1873 :  "God bless 
the  kindergarten  1" 


SOME  CRITICISMS  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN 


BY    NICHOLAS     MURRAY    BUTLER,    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY,    NEW   YORK  GTT 

[STKNOGRAPHICALLY    REPORTED] 

There  are  two  well-known  and  easily  distinguishable  forms  of  edua- 
tional  criticism.  There  is,  first  of  all,  that  of  the  censorious  critic,  who 
seeks  for  weaknesses  in  points  of  detail,  who  lacks  equally, a  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  a  sense  of  humor,  and  who  overlooks  the  fact  that  in  the 
working  out  of  great  fundamental  principles,  not  even  the  greatest  of 
them  flows  to  its  full  application  without  some  slowing  of  the  current  or 
some  eddy  in  the  stream.  Such  is  the  criticism  which  tends  to  ridicule, 
to  break  down,  to  destroy,  and  it  is  wholly  unworthy  of  attention  in  anj 
form. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  criticism  which  is  syinpathetic,  which 
is  appreciative,  and  which,  with  some  insight  into  the  aim  and  methods 
of  an  educational  movement,  points  out  ways  and  methods  of  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  that  movement  with  the  declared  purpose  of  building 
up  a  more  enduring  educational  superstructure. 

Having,  as  I  have,  so  profound  an  admiration  for  the  spirit,  methods, 
and  aim  of  the  kindergarten,  and  being  so  absolutely  convinced,  not  only 
of  its  excellence  as  an  educational  factor  in  its  own  place,  but  of  its 
value  as  an  inspiration  to  all  education,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  meet  this  department  in  any  spirit  but  that  of  a  kindly  and  con- 
structive criticism. 

You  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  statement,  often  made,  that  the 
philosophies  of  Froebel  and  of  Hegel,  containing  the  deepest  insight 
of  the  German  philosophy  of  this  century,  are  more  popular  in  the 
United  States  than  at  home.     The  inference  is  drawn  that  Germany  k** 
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;rown  their  inspiration  and  motive  power;  and  the  inference  is 
illy  suggested  to  us  that  we  are  trading  here  upon  second-hand 
erial.  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  true.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
iergartcn  is  today  upon  a  higher  plane,  is  more  efficient,  more  wide- 
lad,  and  more  honored  in  America  than  in  any  other  culture  nation, 
innot  interpret  that  fact  to  our  discredit.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
at  seed-thought  of  Hegel  —  the  evolution  of  the  human  spirit,  reflect- 
the  single  principle,  common  alike  to  nature  and  to  mind,  which  is 
btly  called  divine  —  it  is  true  that  that  seed-thought  and  that  insight 
D  life  are  more  highly  esteemed,  more  studied,  and  more  fully  applied 
ay  by  American  scholars  than  by  those  of  any  other  nation.  I  cannot 
erpret  that  fact  to  our  discredit.  If  Germany  has  seen  fit  to  turn  her 
e,  in  part  at  least,  toward  some  gods  which  others  can  but  consider 
ie,  and  away  from  the  wisest  of  her  teachers,  this  will  but  fasten  our 
Id  the  stronger  on  those  truths  of  which  we  seem  so  sure. 
One  criticism  which  is  made  in  a  constructive  spirit  upon  the  work  of 
I  kindergarten  is  that  it  often  exalts  the  letter  above  the  spirit;  that  it 
ids  to  make  static,  definite,  and  permanent  the  forms  of  procedure, 
ids  of  material,  and  methods  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  develop- 
nt,  which  are  not  ends  in  themselves,  but  rather  rungs  of  a  ladder  by 
ich  the  child-spirit  climbs  to  a  higher  viewpoint  from  which  outlook 
life  becomes  broader  and  richer.  There  is  basis  for  that  criticism. 
le  danger  in  which  the  kindergarten  has  stood  lies  in  what  may  be 
led  the  worship  of  literal  form  as  distinguished  from  exaltation  of  the 
rit,  which  clothes  itself  in  ever-varying  forms.  How  has  that  come 
)ut  when  the  real  spirit  of  Froebel,  like  the  real  spirit  of  Hegel,  is  so 
arly  and  surely  a  principle  of  development  ?  There  is  only  one 
5wer  to  that  question.  It  is  because  in  some  parts  of  this  country  the 
idergarten  movement,  appealing  to  the  philanthropic  instinct  of  men 
i  women  not  highly  trained  to  think,  has  furnished  them  with  educa- 
nal  material  which  they  have  seemed  to  understand,  and  with  which 
7  have  too  often  been  satisfied.  In  other  words,  the  sure  method  of 
^pe  from  that  particular  lowering  of  tone  of  kindergarten  thought  and 
ictice  lies  in  the  one  thing  which  the  kindergartner  most  needs  today 
vider  scholarship.  It  is  too  often  supposed  that  because  the  kinder- 
rten  teacher  is  dealing  with  the  very  young  child,  an  emptiness  of 
Dd,  coupled  with  amiability  of  disposition,  will  suffice  to  direct  the 
ild's  spiritual  development.  A  stupid  person  may  perhaps  direct  edu- 
^•on  at  that  stage  where  some  adequate  consciousness  of  the  subject- 
^tter  is  had  by  the  scholar  himself;  but  no  wisdom  is  too  great  to  deal 
ih  the  young  child,  who  can  approach  his  subject-matter  thru  symbols 

'ly. 

^hat  is  needed   most   today  in   this  work  is  a  higher  standard   of 
silence  in  the  training  of  kindergartners.     I  mean  a  broader  general 
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preparation,  a  more  widespread  conviction  as  to  the  importance  of  thoro 
preparation.  The  resources  of  literature,  science,  art,  and  music  must, so 
far  as  is  consistent  and  practicable,  be  drawn  upon  to  the  largest  possible 
extent.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  learn,  partly  by  instruction  and  partly  by 
a  period  of  apprenticeship,  something  of  the  mode  of  kindergarten  pro- 
cedure. But  unless  that  procedure  be  inspired  and  illuminated  by  a 
grasp  upon  general  culture  and  modern  scientific  information,  nothing 
but  a  formal  education  will  result. 

Too  many  low-standard  kindergarten  training  classes  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  some  of  our  faults.     They  have  low  standards  of  admission,  low 

« 

ideals  of  training,  and  are  too  often  satisfied  with  training  in  technique 
and  form,  trusting  that  time  will  repair  the  damage  or  experience  remove 
it.  That  kindergarten  teacher  who  is  not  constantly  and  continually  a 
student,  and  a  student  along  those  great  lines  of  human  e£fort  which  I 
have  named,  will  sooner  or  later  dry  up  her  inspiration  at  its  source. 
First  of  all  she  must  have  scholarship,  not  only  in  entering  upon  the  work, 
but  afterward  as  well ;  a  constant  and  broader  study,  which  is  truly  philo- 
sophic, because  comparative,  and  because  it  puts  itself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  best  teachers ;  one  which  is  also  practical  in  the  highest  sense 
because  it  brings  its  resources  to  a  focus  every  morning  in  the  kinder- 
garten room. 

Another  criticism  which  is  sometimes  made,  and  with  which  mj 
observation  leads  me  to  find  myself  in  sympathy,  is  that  the  kindergarten 
is  often  attached  in  an  external  manner  to  an  organic  scheme  or  school 
system,  and  is  not  conceived  as  an  integral  part  of  one  process  of  child 
development.  It  was  easy  for  such  a  condition  to  come  about,  beansc 
the.  kindergarten,  in  its  conception,  represented  ideas  which  were  wholly 
strange  to  the  schoolmaster's  mind.  The  kindergartners  were,  therefore, 
thrown  back  upon  themselves,  and  incrusted  themselves  with  a  shell  for 
protection.  It  is  now  necessary  for  us  to  make  sure  that  the  shell  docs 
not  stiffen  and  harden,  making  growth  impossible. 

It  is  easy  to  mark  off  in  large  periods  all  development  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  easy  enough  to  mark  off  in  large  periods  all  growth  of  the 
human  body.  But  who  ever  saw  the  body  or  mind  grow  ?  The  subtle 
process  goes  on  before  our  eyes,  wholly  unseen,  unobserved.  It  does  not 
obey  any  arithmetical  law ;  it  is  not  subject  to  precise  measurement  or  to 
scientific  observation.  We  gather  up  those  things  which  we  call  marks  o^ 
progress,  but  we  are  unable  to  put  our  hand  on  the  point  where  one 
stage  passes  into  the  other.  Therefore  the  educational  scheme  which 
tries  to  base  itself  upon  hard-and-fast  periods  is  false  to  the  vital  principle 
of  growth. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  years  are  necessary,  in  every  casCi 
for  kindergarten  instruction.  I  am  confident  that  in  the  cases  of  soffl^ 
children  the  symbolic  period  may  be  passed  in  one-half  the  time  that 
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bildren  may  take;  and  we,  believing  in  the  principle  of  individu- 

d  preaching  it  to  others,  must  not  fail  to  apply  it  to  ourselves. 

;ans  that  the  child  must  be  released  for  the  elementary  school  as 

he  is  ready  for  it,  but  no  sooner,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  observe 

)W. 

n  inclined  to  resist  the  contention  that  the  kindergarten  is  a 
)f  study.  I  have  no  objection  to  "courses  of  study,"  in  the  sense 
1  the  term  is  often  used ;  but  I  object  very  much  to  the  theory 
\  child  who  is  able  to  take  the  third  step  must  not  be  allowed  to 
because  he  has  not  taken  the  second.  I  believe  the  human  mind 
ation  should  always  be  put  at  that  task  for  which  it  is  competent ; 
is  "pedagogical,"  not  educational,  to  insist  that  every  step  be 
,  no  matter  at  what  expenditure  of  time,  when  the  power  to 
:  more  rapidly  is  present.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  the  kin- 
m  to  beware  of  holding  children  back.  We  do  not  want  the 
ary  school  to  hold  back  those  who  are  ready  for  the  high  school ; 
lot  want  the  high  school  to  hold  back  those  who  are  ready  for 
;  or  the  college,  those  who  are  ready  for  the  university.  We 
put  the  child  of  three  to  seven  years  of  age  in  a  strait-jacket  and 
t  there  he  must  stay  for  a  fixed  time,  regardless  of  his  natural 
)r  accomplishments. 

luse  the  line  of  demarkation  is  so  difficult  to  establish,  it  has 
the  duty  of  the  kindergartner  to  acquaint  herself  in  a  general 
is  impossible  to  do  it  in  detail)  with  the  principles,  methods,  and 
if  the  elementary  school.  There  must  be  the  most  absolute  sym- 
etween  the  kindergarten  and  the  grades  above  it ;  and  we  are  in 
ays  rightly  calling  upon  teaclyrs  of  the  lower  grades  of  the 
ary  school  to  master  the  spirit  of  the  followers  of  Froebel.  Sym- 
)mes  from  mutual  understanding  and  knowledge.  In  this  way 
iergarten  will  become  attached  to  the  school,  and  no  longer  be  a 
and  distinct  part  of  the  educational  scheme;  it  will  take  its 
place  as  one  of  the  various  stages  in  the  growth  of  one  living  and 
human  mind. 

low  that  there  is  a  great  demand  that  those  who  go  into  the  kin- 
;n  work  shall  know  the  principles  of  elementary-school  teaching, 
t  elementary  teachers  shall  go  into  the  schools  with  a  knowledge 
ork  and  purposes  of  the  kindergarten.  This  demand  is  made  by 
educational  sentiment  and  opinion.  It  remains  for  kindergart- 
do  their  share  in  satisfying  that  demand  by  studying  the  prin- 
!  elementary-school  work  and  by  occasionally  supplying  elementary 
from  their  own  ranks. 

•  sometimes  said  that  the  kindergarten  is  at  war  with  the  home  : 
se  children  of  tender  years  should  be  under  their  mothers*  care; 
is  unnatural  for  children   of   that   age   to   be  brought  together 
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in  groups  for  instruction,  however  needful  it  may  be.  I  hold  th 
contrary  opinion.  I  think  that  of  all  forms  of  educational  work,  non 
has  been  so  successful,  as  yet,  in  reaching  and  uplifting  the  hom( 
as  the  kindergarten ;  and  the  kindergarten  which  does  not  have 
mothers'  class  attached  to  it  is  not  a  kindergarten  in  the  best  sense  ( 
the  word. 

Again,  we  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  the  kindergarten  is  an  admirabi 
thing  for  the  children  of  the  poor;  that  their  children  are  neglecte( 
dirty,  unkempt,  uncared  for;  that  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  need n( 
be  found  in  the  kindergarten.  In  the  first  place,  I  resent  such  a  distini 
tion  as  wholly  undemocratic  and  uneducational.  In  the  second  plao 
looking  forward  as  I  do  to  the  next  great  educational  problem  of  th 
country,  which  will  be,  not  the  education  of  the  poor,  but  the  educatio 
of  the  rich,  I  am  forced  to  wonder  how  the  children  of  the  rich  can  affor 
to  be  without  the  advantages  of  the  kindergarten.  It  is  a  serious  thin 
when,  in  our  social  and  economic  efforts,  a  line  of  class  distinction 
drawn.  We  have  only  to  look  at  England  to  see  how,  with  her  hig 
ideals,  great  opportunities,  and  large  expenditures  for  education,  tl 
people  find  themselves  hampered  at  every  turn  in  striving  to  effe 
reforms,  by  social  and  economic  distinctions.  We  must  not  allow  the 
to  enter  into  our  educational  work. 

One  more  point  is  important  because  in  that  particular  the  kinde 
garten  is  widely  misunderstood.  You  hear  the  criticism  from  the  cl 
mentary-school  teacher,  made  with  the  best  of  intentions,  but  from  wh 
I  hold  to  be  a  wrong  point  of  view,  that  the  kindergarten  is  disorder! 
that  it  has  not  the  discipline  and  the  definiteness  of  routine  of  the  el 
mentary  school.  The  kindergarten  is,  therefore,  held  to  be  a  disint 
grating  influence  in  the  development  of  the  child,  and  to  increase  t 
task  of  discipline  later  on.  My  reply  to  this  criticism  is  that  it  ariJ 
from  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  wholly  false  conception  of  discipline 
order.  Suppose  an  observer  passing  over  this  busy  city  in  a  balIo« 
were  able  to  look  down  upon  its  crowded  streets,  on  which  men  a 
women  are  passing  and  repassing  in  every  direction,  each  going  to  ! 
appointed  task  without  interfering  with  his  fellow;  would  such  a  scene 
one  of  disorder,  because  the  human  beings  within  the  observer's  field 
vision  were  not  massed  In  phalanx  and  controlled  in  a  mass  by  a  milit 
drill-master  ?  I  think  not.  The  scene  would  be  one  of  a  very  high  X] 
of  order  indeed,  one  much  higher,  in  fact,  than  the  order  of  a  marchi 
regiment.  Order  is  not  an  external  form,  but  an  inner  habit — the  ha 
of  going  in  a  purposeful  way,  with  regard  to  the  purposes  and  rights 
others,  about  some  definite  thing,  even  tho  the  lines  cross  and  recrc 
To  substitute  for  this  high  type  of  order  a  single,  definite  form  is 
substitute  the  order  which  is  death  for  the  order  which  is  life;  and 
response  to  such  criticism  is  that  I  should  prefer  to  see  more  of 
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kindergarten  order  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  less 
of  the  elementary -school  order  in  the  kindergarten. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  it  is  a  striking  fact,  and  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  to  be  found  today  in  all  education,  that  the  two  extremes 
of  the  educational  process,  the  kindergarten  and  the  university,  are  the 
two  greatest  conservators  of  individualism  ;  and  it  is  only  as  the  individual 
is  being  rescued  from  the  routine  of  the  intervening  school  periods  that 
these  periods  are  rising  to  perfection  and  efficiency.  The  great  hope  of 
oar  school  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  individualism  is  work- 
ing down  from  the  university  and  up  from  the  kindergarten,  and  that 
someday  the  two  lines  of  development  will  meet  and  will  hold  the  whole 
educatioDal  process  within  their  spheres  of  influence. 
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BY  PROFESSOR    THOMAS    P.    BAILEY,    JR.,    UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA 

NW  that  child  study  is  no  longer  new  and  strange  and  "epoch- 
malting,"  but  rather  an  ordinary  and  inevitable  part  of  all  educational 
«^ork,  we  ought  to  begin  to  see  some  of  its  results  in  our  school  practice, 
and  particularly  in  the  kindergarten,  which  has  always  claimed  to  be  based 
npon  the  results  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  child  nature.  The  some- 
what hysterical  claim  that  we  have  totally  misunderstood  the  child  in  the 
past  is  being  softened  into  the  admission  that  men  have  always  under- 
stood children  just  about  as  well  as  they  have  understood  adults.  Child 
mature  is  no  longer  regarded  as  something  essentially  different  from  what 
^lioughtful  people  thought  it  to  be.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  children  is  very  largely  dependent  on  our  study  of 
ourselves.  Socrates  was  a  student  of  children,  and  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall 
is  most  delightful  when  he  is  most  Socratic.  Jesus  told  us  once  for  all 
that  the  childlike  is  the  heavenly.  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  found  a  divine 
^wof  development  in  the  child,  and  Herbart  saw  in  him  the  drama  of 
^^  history  of  culture.  Child  study  is  good  because  it  is  both  old  and 
^cw,  scientific  and  philosophical,  particular  aud  universal.  The  present 
status  of  child  study  is  in  large  measure  a  triumph  of  the  kindergarten,  for 
^^  sanest  theory  and  practice  have  always  taken  child  nature  into  account, 
^ttiwhen  its  theory  was  vague  and  its  practice  merely  traditional.  I  con- 
fess to  some  sympathy  with  those  kindergartners  who  resent  being  told 
"iatthe  kindergarten  is  a  good  thing,  but  that  its  methods  must  be  entirely 
^volutionized  and  reformed  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  child  study. 
*^  often  it  has  happened  that  trivial  criticisms  have  taken  the  place  of 
^^ftil  inquiry  and  catholic  sympathy.     Kindergartners  are  themselves 
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in  part  responsible  for  such  treatment.  They  too  often  oppose 
mental  vaporings  to  pseudo-scientific  vagaries.  Moreover,  they 
times  give  the  impression  of  a  quarrel  between  rival  patent-m 
vendors  or  spiritualistic  mediums — at  least  of  those  "medium 
believed  in  by  eminent  psychologists  and  kindergartners.  "  Envy, 
and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,*'  ought  to  be  far  from  the 
attitude  of  the  disciples  of  Froebel.  All  such  expressions  as  "behi 
times,"  "doesn't  understand  the  real  Froebel,"  "not  properly  trj 
etc.,  are  not  apt  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  kindergarten,  especial! 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  no  way  of  deciding  who  is  r 
these  contentions.  In  this  paper  I  want  it  understood  that  I  i 
criticising  any  particular  kindergartens ;  nor  am  I  standing  spon: 
anyone's  theory  or  practice.  While  I  have  been  so  fortunate  a 
able  to  work  with  a  kindergartner  so  level-headed  and  intelligent  i 
Frances  Bracken  Gould,  we  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  each 
sins  of  omission  or  commission  in  kindergarten  matters.  I  sh 
data  from  her  kindergarten,  because  I  know  most  about  it  and  can 
for  the  facts  I  have  collected. 

At  least  three  kinds  of  mental  attitude,  based  upon  three  thcori 
to  be  found  among  those  kindergarten  theorists  and  practitioners 
I  have  met.  It  is  perfectly  permissible  for  anyone  interested  to 
that  I  have  not  met  the  true  exponents  of  the  true  kindergarten. 
I  am  allowed  to  classify  my  no  doubt  sadly  inadequate  knowledge 
subject,  I  should  name  the  aforementioned  kinds  of  attitude  the  a 
the  neuromuscular,  and  the  recapitulatory.  These  are  not  inten 
nicknames,  but  as  terms  descriptive  of  theories  or  hypotheses, 
briefly  review  each. 

I.  The  angelic  theory. — The  child  is  regarded  as  a  dreamer 
infinity  and  eternity.  It  comes  perfect  from  the  hands  of  the  ( 
and  is  corrupted  only  in  the  hands  of  man.  Wonderful  spiritual  i 
has  this  child,  and  it  is  thereby  enabled  to  divine  the  inner  signi 
of  things  mundane  with  the  aid  of  the  prophetic  and  priestly  guidj 
the  kindergartner.  There  is  great  truth  in  this  view,  when  it  is  d: 
of  sentimentalism  and  some  other  isms ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  an} 
ress  in  understanding  child  nature  is  likely  to  come  from  peop 
know  so  very  much  about  the  ultimate  realities  that  philosopher 
such  a  hard  time  trying  to  understand.  The  "angelic"  class 
expresses  scornful  sympathy  for  persons  like  myself  who  do  notent 
the  fullness  of  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  about  a  child.  I  have  \ 
faith  that  the  children's  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  the  I 
but  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  children  themselves — at  least 
rough.  Nor  am  I  so  sure  that  the  kindergarten  angelicizing  { 
improves  the  raw  material  very  much.  Perhaps  I  lack  the  right  k 
imagination,  or  perhaps  my  tastes  in  such  matters  are  unrefined.   1 
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seem  a  pity  to  try  to  eliminate  the  natural  egoism  of  childhood  too  soon. 
Oae  misses  the  gamy  flavor  of  the  wild  animal.  The  angelic  child  is 
tame.  It  is  like  some  rejected  manuscripts  in  being  "  meritorious,  but 
not  available  for  our  purposes." 

2.  The  neuromuscular  theory, — The  child,  according  to  this  theory,  is 
a  bundle  of  reflex  arcs,  waiting  to  be  joined  together  into  more  complex 
reflex  arcs.  Properly  graded  stimuli  will  do  the  work.  If  the  "funda- 
mental" comes  before  the  "accessory,"  all  will  be  well.  Childish  eccen- 
tricities are  due  to  ancestral  experience.  As  we  know  very  definitely  what 
that  was,  we  are  able  to  educate  the  children  very  definitely  on  account 
of  this  knowledge.  This  theory  is  a  full  and  sufficient  antidote  for  the 
angelic  theory.  That  is  one  of  its  chief  uses.  Persons  holding  to  it  need, 
however,  a  good  dose  of  that  for  which  their  own  theory  is  an  antidote. 
It  is  possible  to  hold  to  both  theories.  It  is  easy  to  form  "higher  syn- 
theses" in  kindergarten  theories. 

3.  The  recapitulation  theory, — The  child  is  supposed  to  recapitulate 
the  history  of  the  racial  development.  The  instincts  of  the  race  appear 
in  a  more  or  less  generalized  form  in  the  development  of  the  individual. 
In  this  theory  the  culture-epoch  idea  has  taken  on  a  biological  form.  *  It 
is  often  forgotten  that  recapitulation  is  only  one  of  many  factors  in  devel- 
opment, and  that  the  civilized  child  is  to  be  compared,  not  with  the  adult 
savage,  but  rather  with  the  savage  child.  The  adult  savage  is  childish 
rather  than  childlike.  He  is  often  degenerate,  and  at  best  his  life  is  one- 
sided rather  than  typically  human.  One  of  our  main  efforts  ought  to  be 
to  save  the  child  from  recapitulating  too  much  of  the  race's  history.  The 
eternal  childlike  is  not  to  be  found  in  past  or  present  savagery.  Before 
this  view  can  be  of  much  use  to  the  kindergarten  it  must  undergo  much 
criticism  and  much  restatement  in  the  light  of  a  more  comprehensive 
study  of  the  manifold  phases  of  character  life.  Such  study  is  now  being 
carried  on  in  several  quarters. 

The  above  classification  of  views  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive. 
The  various  ideas  are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive.  The  theories 
are  not  adequately  stated.  I  am  perfectly  willing,  however,  to  have  any- 
one so  disposed  prove  the  futility  of  such  classifications,  and  to  see  in 
them  nothing  but  an  attack  of  persons  differing  from  me  in  methods  and 
results.  Perhaps  I  can  best  show  the  relation  of  my  own  thought  to  the 
above-mentioned  attitudes  by  pointing  out  their  mutual  complementari- 
ncss,  rather  than  by  attempting  to  unite  them  in  a  higher  synthesis. 

Everyone  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  state  the  object  of  education  in 
several  different  ways.  Let  me  exercise  my  privilege  by  using  a  few  pet 
Phrases.  The  object  of  education  is  to  train  for  habitude,  nurture  for 
Seneric  instinct,  and  develop  for  individual  aptitude.  The  neuromuscular 
theory  lays  emphasis  on  the  training  of  habits.  We  must  put  the  prin- 
^pal  of  our  experience  at  interest.     Habit  (including  custom  and  law)  is 
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a  capitalization  of  life-process.  The  nurture  of  instinct  is  the  prindpil 
interest  of  the  recapitulation  theory.  We  must  be  sensitive  to  the  stinrafi 
that  make  for  survival.  The  catholic  traits  of  the  race  furnish  us  witk 
the  resistant  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  tender  shoots  of  a  higher  life. 
The  angelic  theory  is  fond  of  reminding  us  of  the  child's  right  to  hafe 
its  talents  developed,  its  "  spontaneity "  respected.  Spontaneous  varit- 
tions  are  mysterious.  No  wonder  the  angelicals  regard  them  with  icvcT' 
ence.  So,  you  see,  I  am  not  so  wicked,  after  all,  but  find  a  place  forail 
these  views  in  the  very  object  of  education.  I  think  all  of  them  need 
reforming.  My  own  views  are  all  the  time  being  revised.  This  is  the 
fate  of  all  uninspired  things.     Even  Bible  versions  have  to  be  revised. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  in  forming  habiti 
I  am  afraid, that  some  kindergartners  do  not  realize  the  vast  importance 
of  habit  as  a  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  spontaneity.  By  habit  or 
habitude  I  do  not  mean  muscle-tricks  only,  but  the  great  character- 
rhythms  that  keep  the  child's  life  orderly  and  make  for  faculty.  The 
three  great  habitudes  I  want  to  mention  are :  the  self-assertive,  the  sym- 
pathetic, and  the  psychical.  These  belong  together  and  ought  to  be 
organically  related  in  the  kindergarten  training.  Self-assertion  is  per- 
haps normally  most  prominent  at  this  age,  but  ought  to  be  limited  and 
controlled  by  sympathy  and  mental  alertness.  Psychical  instincts,  sudi 
as  curiosity,  love  of  sensation,  etc.,  sporadic  sympathy,  self- assertion,  and 
psychical ity,  are  not  enough.  They  must  become  structural.  I  hope  to 
illustrate  these  statements  later. 

The  most  generic  instincts  or  adaptive  tendencies  of  this  period  seem 
to  be  the  appropriative,  the  gregarious,  and  the  playful.  These  ought  to 
become  well- nurtured,  so  that  they  may  respond  to  the  industrial  and 
social  and  personal  environments.  I  need  say  little  to  kindergartnen 
about  the  importance  of  play.  But  play  is  both  creative  and  recrcatiie. 
The  creative  is  predominantly  individual  and  appropriative,  while  the 
recreative  is  largely  social  and  gregarious.  Individual  industry  and  the 
beginnings  of  the  property  sense  ought  to  go  along  with  the  sense  of 
social  solidarity  and  responsibility  that  can  be  given  and  nurtured  best  by 
the  play  that  is  primarily  gregarious.  The  beginnings  of  the  life  of 
industrial  civilization,  of  organized  society,  of  personal  culture,  ought  to 
be  vitally  connected  with  one  another,  and  with  the  life  of  habitude  and 
talent.  If  the  instincts  furnish  the  food  or  content  element  of  education, 
the  habitudes  give  the  regular  labor  that  gets  the  food  and  gives  an  appe- 
tite. Form  and  content,  habit  and  instinct,  are  only  phases  of  a  total  con- 
crete-generic life. 

Spontaneity,  somewhat  irresponsible  and  frequently  irrational,  i» 
the  unknown  quantity  and  quality  in  the  child's  character  equation. 
Hence  it  is  the  most  talked  about  and  the  least  respected  in  practic* 
Spontaneity  without  habit-training  and  instinct-nurture  is  caprioe  and 
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iwlessness.  Every  child  has  the  right  to  put  its  best  foot  foremost,  but 
sniy  on  the  condition  that  there  is  rhythmical  walking  to  some  purpose. 
I  cannot  hope  that  what  I  have  said  will  be  very  intelligible  without 
copious  illustration,  but  must  content  myself  with  devoting  the  rest  of 
this  paper  to  a  few  typical  cases  which  I  can  vouch  for.  They  are  taken 
largely  from  Mrs.  Gould^s  notes,  and  are  expressed,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  her  rather  picturesque  language.  They  were  not  written  for  publica- 
tion, but  Mrs.  Gould  will  pardon  this  use  of  unpremeditated  character 
sketches. 

Case  /. —  A.,  a  girl,  four  and  one -half  yean  old,  strong,  well-kept,  well-nurtured,  neat, 
bright,  very  self-assertive,  ruled  an  older  tho  weaker  sister  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  worked 
Terr  capably  at  a  few  things  that  struck  her  fancy ;  would  then  sit  back  in  her  chair,  cast 
down  her  eyes,  and  sulk  ;  her  face  would  redden,  she  would  not  talk,  refused  to  play  or 
mingle  with  the  other  children  ;  never  smiled  spontaneously. 

In  her  own  mind  the  teacher  never  slackened  for  a  moment  in  the  idea  that  A.*s 
extreme  self-assertion  must  be  drafted  off  methodically  into  sympathy  and  psychicality. 
In  the  first  place  she  had  to  work,  and  work  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  every  minute  of  the 
icqaired  period.  Gradually  sulks,  watery  eyes,  and  red  face  disappeared  during  the 
vork  period.  She  took  pride  in  her  work,  and  the  psychical  instinct  functioned  normally, 
tod  drew  off  some  of  the  excessive  self-assertion.  Again,  she  was  required  to  mingle 
^  the  children,  exercise  and  play  in  all  the  class  exercises,  and  was  called  in  many 
times  to  help  more  backward  children. 

At  the  ead  of  the  school  year  A.  was  one  of  the  most  capable  workers  at  the  table. 
She  attended  strictly  to  business,  bringing  forth  most  creditable  workmanlike  results  in 
kssthan  the  required  time,  so  that  she  was  able  to  choose  her  own  occupation  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  short  work  time.     So  well  had  the  psychical  habit  developed  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  had  developed  into  the  most  noticeably  sympathetic  child  in 
the  room.  No  little  stranger  came  now  into  the  class  but  that  A.  had  his  hand  in  hers, 
iBitiating  him  into  the  various  school  mysteries.  On  the  playground  at  recess  she  would 
Iw  especially  careful  and  thoughtful  of  the  newcomer.  Among  the  other  children  she 
became  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  playful  as  a  kitten,  yet  always  self-contained  and  her  sweet 
little  individual  self. 

Out  2. —  B.,  a  big,  flabby,  very  dirty,  six-year-old  boy ;  as  to  clothes,  decidedly  rag- 

;  a  very  old  face;  singularly  rapid  speech;  tongue  flies  up  and  down  rapidly  in 

l»is  moQth  when  he  talks.     It  is  really  funny  to  watch  him.     He  is  decidedly  sympathetic 

io  his  habits;  so  friendly,  so  social,  kind,  pleasant,  never  ruffled  ;  doesn't  care  whether 

"ichool  keeps"  or  not;  "Everything  is  all  right  anyway."     If  by  chance  he  happens 

to  be  struck,  when  out  in  the  yard,  he  is  never  in  the  least  angr>'.     He   may  weep  a 

^'iterytcar  or  two,  but  that  is  all.    To  put  some  starch  into  B.'s  backbone,  to  try  to  estab- 

^  psychical  and  self-assertive  reaction,  has  been  a  herculean  task.     After  five  months 

1  found  that  if  I  cut  him  entirely  loose  from  his  habitual  sympathetic  reaction,  onetime 

W't  of  three  'he  surprised   me   with   his   all-round    capability.     His   spine    has   really 

8*thered  enough  starch,  so  that  he  can  do  his  work  well  in  the  appointed  time,  and  with 

*o  absorbing  attention.     He  has   a  little  bit  of   established  psychical   brain  structure. 

*«  ippropriative  instinct  is  setting  up  action,  and  B.  is  so  pleased  with  the  feeling  he 

Jttsfrom  successful  effort  that  his  dull,  flabby  face  is  quite  irradiated. 

This  boy*s  case  is  peculiarly  discouraging,  because  he  is  so  pathological.  The 
"^'  is  brutal  and  domineering,  while  the  mother,  tho  of  a  better  class,  is  completely 
^''"bed.   The  boy  has  bread  and  wine  for  both  breakfast  and  lunch. 

^i.— C,  a  beautiful  little  girl  of  five,  a  charming  little  fairy;  the  only  child  of 
•«llto-do, cultivated  parents;  carefully  reared,  indeed  entirely  too  tenderly.     She  is  a 

i 
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bright  child,  but  too  dainty  and  finicky.  She  is  stocky ;  but  the  romping  quality 
ing.  She  whines  at  times ;  is  self-assertive,  with  psychical  and  sympathetic 
fairly  well-developed.  She  could  stand  on  her  own  individuality  sufficiently ;  worl 
and  attended  to  her  own  business  in  a  workmanlike  way  when  necessary,  and  was  al 
and  sympathetic  to  me  and  to  the  individual  children.  But  to  be  lost  sight  < 
lump  of  children  almost  killed  C.  When  it  came  to  playing  in  a  common  herd, 
aggregate,  C.*s  gregarious  instinct  was  not  in  good  working  order.  Her  fac 
cloud  at  once  and  work  convulsively.  Then  would  come  a  burst  of  passionate  y 
No  attention  would  be  paid  to  her  until  finally  she  would  run  to  the  teacher, 
head  in  the  teacher's  lap,  and  cry  out :  "  I  can't  have  the  children  play  that 
them  to  play  something  else."  The  teacher  would  answer  calmly :  "C,  the  chil 
going  to  play  what  M<y  want  to,  and  you  must  play  with  them  nicely."  *'0, 1 
can't !  I  don't  want  them  to  play  all  together."  "  C,  you  must ;"  and  the  teach< 
hold  her  close  while  the  storm  raged,  and  sob  followed  sob.  After  the  worst  ^ 
the  teacher  would  say:  "  Now,  C,  when  you  can  stop  crying  and  make  up  your 
go  back  to  the  children,  and  play  what  they  play,  and  do  what  they  do,  you  i 
your  eyes  and  look  at  them."  Gradually  she  could  look  up  with  a  faint  little  smil 
was  given  some  efficacious  cold-water  medicine  in  the  form  of  a  drink  and  a  fa< 
and  she  was  all  right.  By  and  by  she  could  look  at  the  teacher  with  a  sunny  so 
say :  **  Now  I  want  the  children  to  do  as  they  wish."  She  had  had  a  lesson  in  den 
After  a  while  C.  was  far  less  nervous  and  fussy,  and  had  no  more  storms. 


DISCUSSION 


William  N.  Hailmann,  superintendent  of  schools,  Dayton,  O. —  It  is  to 
inspiration  to  witness  the  marvelous  success  of  your  department  and  of  the  edu* 
movement  it  represents.  I  remember  the  days  of  its  inception  :  the  National  Edu( 
Association  meeting  of  1S72  at  Boston,  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  fin 
on  the  kindergarten  presented  before  the  organization ;  my  struggles  as  editoi 
ICindergarUn  Messenger;  my  efforts  to  secure  the  establishment  of  the  Kind< 
Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association ;  my  ultimate  success  at  M 
the  subsequent  rapid  development  and  growth  of  the  department.  You  can  ap] 
the  joy  that  tills  my  heart  when  I  see  you  now  the  hosts  of  the  best,  who  alwj 
honored  to  become  your  guests. 

The  words  spoken  here  today  are  fraught  with  encouragement  and  hope,  wi 
appreciation  of  your  work,  and  with  bright  prophecies  of  the  growing  influence  of  F 
gospel  of  life  in  the  work  of  school  and  college. 

I  am  ready  to  receive  with  grateful  "  Amen "  almost  every  word  that  hi 
spoken  here  this  afternoon.  Yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  uttering  a  word  of  wai 
caution  with  reference  to  a  single  point.  Dr.  Butler,  in  his  excellent  address,  emp 
the  importance  of  scholarship  to  the  kindergartner.  In  this,  of  course,  we  can  al 
with  him.  The  more  the  kindergartner  knows  and  the  better  she  knows,  the  more 
ive  —  other  things  being  equal — she  will  be  in  her  work.  I  cannot,  howevei 
with  his  proposition  that  scholarship  is  the  first  requisite  of  successful  work.  On  t 
tary,  I  can  foresee  from  such  a  position  only  pernicious  results  for  the  developmeni 
kindergarten. 

The  first  retjuisite  of  successful  work  on  the  part  of  the  kindergartner  lies  not 
head,  but  in  the  heart.  Knowledge  and  skill  are,  indeed,  indispensable  to  her; ye 
are  secondary  to  the  purpose  that  fills  her  heart. 
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I  do  not  say  this  to  deprecate  scholarship,  but  simply  to  assign  to  it  its  true  place 
in  the  order  of  requisites.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  without  knowledge  the  heart 
often  goes  astray  or  wastes  energy.  But  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  heart,  the 
tnie  loving  heart  of  a  Pestalozzi  or  a  Froebel,  the  marvelous  heart  of  the  mother,  will  seek 
and  gain  whatever  knowledge  or  skill  is  to  them  indispensable.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that,  while  knowledge  and  skill  may  remain  forever  heartless,  the  heart  that  is  filled  with 
love  will  steadily  grow  in  the  knowledge  and  skill  that  are  needed  for  the  achievement 
of  its  purpose. 

In  themselves  knowledge  and  skill  are  vain,  the  children  of  a  day ;  but  purpose, 
attitade,  is  the  first-bom  of  the  eternal  will ;  if  need  be,  it  will  conquer  knowledge  and 
create  skill,  in  order  to  gratify  the  yearnings  of  the  soul. 

To  the  heart,  then,  to  attitude,  to  the  *'  amiability  "  which  Dr.  Butler  would  degrade 
in  the  interest  of  scholarship,  belongs  the  first  place  among  the  requisites  for  successful 
work  on  the  part  of  the  kindergartner. 

I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  make  this  protest  against  a  pernicious  tendency 
that  runs  thru  all  the  educational  work.  Everywhere  we  find  this  inordinate,  godless 
worship  of  scholarship.  It  would  preserve  in  our  elementary  schools  the  fads  of  spelling 
aDd  grammar,  of  courses  of  study  and  text-books,  of  recitation  and  competition  in  scholar- 
ship as  the  highest  goal.  It  would  begin  the  high  school  with  the  seventh  grade.  It  would 
dose  admission  to  the  divine  calling  of  teaching  to  all  but  college  men.  In  short,  it 
woald  bow  m  worship  to  the  golden  calf  of  ephemeral,  perishable  learning,  and  deny 
the  living  God  of  loving  efficiency. 

What  we  called  knowledge  yesterday  is  ignorance  today  ;  what  we  name  knowledge 
today  will  be  ignorance  tomorrow.  Shall  we  worship  this  uncertain,  changing  thing,  or 
trust  ourselves  to  love  which  never  dies,  which  is  ever  at  its  best,  and  which  will  lead  us 
Dearer  and  nearer  to  the  truth  that  makes  us  free  ? 
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CONSEQUENT  FREEDOM 


BY  MARY  F.  LEDYARD,  SUPERVISOR  OF  KINDERGARTENS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

This  nineteenth  century  has  been  plainly  the  era  of  the  question.  No 
man  today  accepts  a  fact  sinlply  because  someone  else  believes  it  to  be 
true,  or  because  there  is  a  tradition  to  such  an  effect.  Each  thinking 
mind  wishes  to  investigate,  to  reason  and  conclude  for  itself.  And  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  world  that  the  star  chamber  and  the  Inquisition  are 
past;  else  there  would  be  plenty  of  occupation  for  the  rack,  the  fagot,  and 
^c  thumb- screw.  And  this  is  a  hopeful  sign,  surely,  for  it  shows  that 
nun  has  come  into  a  freer  atmosphere  and  a  wider  view. 

In  taking  up  the  question  of  the  relation  of  imitation  to  originality 
*nd  consequent  freedom,  let  us  first  clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  terms  we  use.  What  is  imitation,  what  is  originality,  what  the  conse- 
quent freedom  ?  "Imitation,*'  says  Compayre,  "is  the  reproduction  of 
^hat  one  has  seen  another  do ;  it  is,  therefore,  an  act  of  assimilation." 
^ginality  marks  the  point  where  "  external  authority  has  become  inward 
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freedom/'  where  the  principle  and  method  underlying  an  action  aremadi 
clear,  and  the  self-active  being  is  emancipated,  in  so  far  as  he  has  beet 
able  to  fully  assimilate,  recreate,  and  recombine.  The  kind  of  freedoB 
consequent  upon  this  may  be  defined  as  "  freedom  under  the  law"— j 
freedom  which  is  the  freest  thing  in  the  world,  for  it  is  the  result  of  the 
most  perfectly  disciplined,  balanced,  and  controlled  powers.  This  freedom 
is  the  perfected  fruit  growing  upon  the  stalk  of  imitation  and  coming 
from  the  flower  of  originality. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  subject  of  imitation  a  little  more  closely;  let 
us  see  what  effect  it  has  upon  the  problems  we  must  meet  as  educators. 
We  have  not  time  to  go  deeply  into  the  phenomena  of  the  imitatiw 
instinct  in  young  children.  Of  course,  the  order  of  development  is  first 
thru  spontaneous  activity  of  the  muscles,  then  thru  the  exercise  of  the 
sense-perceptions,  and  lastly  thru  the  intellect.  But,  as  someone  says, 
"  the  river  of  childhood  does,  indeed,  run  by  our  doors,  but  the  springs 
that  feed  it  are  mostly  beyond  our  horizon  ;  we  cannot  begin  at  its  sources 
because  we  do  not  know  them  yet.  They  are  precisely  what  we  are  trying 
to  discover,  and  our  only  way  is  to  note  in  which  way  the  current  flows, 
and  then  follow  it  up  as  best  we  can." 

Basing  our  argument  upon  the  hypothesis,  so  generally  accepted,  that 
civilization  is  little  more  than  a  series  of  imitations,  we  are  first  of  all 
reminded  that  the  instinctive  imitation  of  the  child  is  something  for  the 
schools  to  take  note  of  and  give  serious  thought  to.  Imitate  he  will. 
And  what  shall  he  imitate  ?  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  is  barbarism ;  up 
there  is  the  highest  pinnacle  of  civilization  yet  reached.  Now,  anywhere 
between  the  two  the  child  may  strike  out.  He  has  a  great  power  of  imita- 
tion, and  he  may  imitate  laziness,  cruelty,  lying,  and  stealing ;  he  is  just 
as  likely  to  imitate  these  as  something  good ;  he  has  power  to  imitate  in 
all  these  directions.  What  we  must  do  is  to  conserve  these  powers  of  the 
child  to  his  best  good ;  recognize  this  instinctive  faculty  as  a  very  strong 
factor  in  his  growth  and  educate  it. 

At  first  the  young  child  has  very  little  idea  of  the  method  and  purpose 
of  his  actions ;  in  fact,  there  is  very  little  purpose  in  them.  He  yearns 
to  express  himself;  he  longs  to  do  what  he  sees  others  doing;  and, 
usually,  he  will  scrupulously  imitate  details  and  often  lose  sight  of  the 
chief  idea  of  a  thing.  Here  is  a  warning  to  teachers :  nothing  is  insig- 
nificant, nothing  unimportant ;  everything  placed  before  the  child  mast 
be  just  as  fine  as  it  can  be  made,  so  that  whatever  handle  he  may  take 
hold  of,  from  whatever  angle  he  may  approach  it,  good  will  result,  his 
soul-growth  will  be  fostered.  "  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  essential 
fact,"  says  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  **  that  shows  itself  even  in  the  most 
rudimentary  of  the  phenomena  of  imitation.  There  can  be  no  imita- 
tion whatever  except  on  the  part  of  self-active  beings;"  in  other wordi» 
"  only  souls  can  imitate."    **  There  is  an  element  of  originality  in  theniort 
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nechanical  phase  of  imitation."  He  goes  on  to  say  :  "The  self  is  active 
ind  assimilative.  It  sees  an  external  deed  which  it  proceeds  to  make  its 
Dwn  through  imitation."  How  conspicuous  a  feature  this  is  thruout  the 
instinctive  plays  of  childhood !  He  lays  hold  of  that  which  is  beyond 
him  thru  imitating  the  dress,  manners,  and  habits  of  his  elders  —  he  plays 
at  being  a  man.  And  what  does  this  mean  ?  It  is  simply  an  expression 
of  the  yearning  of  the  soul  of  the  child  to  reach  out  and  grasp  and 
assimilate  something  beyond  and  outside  of  himself — to  take  on  the 
sjmbol,  at  least,  of  power  and  freedom.  The  feeble-minded  do  not 
evince  this  desire,  and  so  long  as  we  check  it  in  the  normal  child,  or  do  not 
give  it  an  opportunity  for  free  expression,  we  are  checking  a  God-given, 
soul-elevating  instinct  which  should  be  utilized.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
natural  self -exaltation  may  play  a  very  damaging  part  in  the  case  of  an 
extremely  precocious  child;  but  such  instances  must  be  rare.  As  the 
child  seeks  to  reproduce  that  which  he  sees  going  on  about  him,  he  natu- 
rally falls  into  the  dramatic  representation, 

*'  Filling  from  time  to  time  his  humorous  stage 
With  all  the  persons,  down  to  palsied  age, 
That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage." 

"Thus  in  imitative  play,"  E.  H.  Russell  says,  "the  child  epitomizes  and 
rehearses  the  fundamental  experiences  of  the  race ;  at  the  same  time  as  he 
is  sounding  the  shoals  and  depths  of  his  own  nascent  powers,  and  thereby 
preparing  day  by  day  to  take  part  in  the  real  work  of  life  which  the 
coming  years  will  bring."  Play  is  thus  seen  to  be  at  once  reminiscent 
and  anticipatory  —  a  welding  of  the  future  to  the  past. 

Thus  we  find  this  God-given  imitative  power  expressed  chiefly  at  first 
thru  play,  "  for  play  is  child's  most  earnest  work,"  eventually  forming 
the  most  important  element  in  his  development ;  and  any  educational 
scheme  which  disregards  it  falls  far  short  of  success.  If  wisely  guided, 
this  instinct  of  imitation  will  draw  to  the  surface  all  the  most  delicate 
tendrils  of  the  child's  spiritual  nature  and  so  strengthen,  by  entwining 
themselves  about  the  foundation  of  character  and  mind  structure,  that  no 
power  or  upheaval  in  future  years  can  tear  them  away. 

Froebel,  realizing  this,  seized  upon  the  great  principle  of  creative 
^ivity.  He  recognized  and  educated  the  imitative  faculty  to  a  point 
*here  new  combinations  were  possible,  and  where  the  impulse  to  discover 
and  reconstruct  meets  the  purely  imitative  impulse,  and  then  leads  on  to 
'^hatthe  child  may  feel  to  be  discovery,  tho  it  may  only  be  the  product  of 
*duel  between  two  imitations.  James  Mark  Baldwin  says:  **'rhe  growth 
0^  self  is  seen  in  the  growth  of  the  child's  demand  that  his  results  shall 
show  constantly  more  independence  of  the  external  copy." 

If  our  kindergarten  system,  of  which  we  boast  so  much,  and  from 
'hichwe  expect  so  much,  is  worth  anything,  it  is  going  to  bring  about  a 
''■^ore clear-sighted  analysis  and  understanding  of  the  very  young  child; 
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it  is  going  to  put  into  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  teachers  of  children  tlie 
tools  by  which  they  may  carve  out,  not  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  per- 
haps, but  means  by  which  this  earth  may  be  made  more  heavenly,  methods 
by  which  the  natural  powers  and  instincts  of  the  child  may  be  more  fully 
understood  and  utilized,  and  the  controlling,  creating,  originating  powers 
brought  to  light  thru  natural  means. 

But  we  must  be  on  our  guard.  Originality  and  creative  power  arc 
good,  but  they  have  their  limitations  also.  There  may  be  an  originalitj 
which  makes  for  the  well-being  of  neither  the  race  nor  the  individual.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  child  is  just  as  apt  to  strike  out  at  one  point  as  at 
another  in  his  struggle  for  freedom ;  and,  knowing  nothing  now  about 
freedom  under  the  law,  he  is  as  apt  to  destroy  himself  or  another  thru 
unguided,  misdirected  effort  as  to  do  anything  else. 

Let  us  do  away  with  false  sentimentality  in  our  manner  of  looking  at 

the  child,  and  strive  in  all  earnestness  to  meet  his  real  needs  in  a  real, 

practical  way,  and  so  direct  these  energies  that  they  may  not  be  lost— 

indeed,  that  not  a  precious  moment  of  this  most  important  formative 

period  may  go  to  waste.     I  believe  the  study  of  just  this  period  of  the 

child's  life  holds  the  richest  store  of  treasure  for  the  honest  investigator 

that  can  be  found  anywhere,  and  I  also  believe  that  the  half  has  never  yet 

been   told.     How  does  the  history  of    the  race  bear  us  out  in  this? 

Modern  civilization  is  but  an  imitation  of  the  civilizations  of  Greece  and 

Rome  in  variously  modified  forms.     We  are  but  a  product  of  all  thatha 

gone  before,  combined  and  recombined.     By  the  winnowing  of  years, 

some  beliefs  or  customs  are  dropped  out ;  others  rise  to  take  their  place. 

Giddings  says : 

Our  complex  life  is  a  struggle  for  existence  among  imitations.  For  example,  cer- 
tain patterns  and  colors  of  clothing,  certain  methods  of  building,  and  certain  fonns  of 
speech,  particular  amusements,  beliefs,  etc.,  show  an  astonishing  power  to  fascinate. 
They  spread  and  persist,  while  other  forms  arc  quickly  forgotten.  This  results  ifli 
general  blending  of  diverse  elements,  and  in  common  modes  of  thought,  common  stand- 
ards of  living. 

Imitation,  while  it  softens  old  conflicts,  creates  new  ones,  and  a  duel 
of  imitations  occurs  in  which  one  or  the  other  is  overcome  and  an  inven- 
tion results,  in  nature  or  essence  unlike  either,  possibly,  but  still  the 
product  of  the  struggle  between  the  two  imitations.  Spencer's  theory 
that  "the  discoverer's  ability  is  the  product  of  past  circumstances"  does 
not  conflict  with  Mallock's  idea  that  "man  inherits  the  past  only  so  far 
as  he  can  assimilate  it,"  and  so  the  inventions  and  achievements  of  the 
past  are  the  property  of  those  who  can  use  them  and  conserve  them  to 
the  advancement  of  their  fellow-men. 

This  principle  is  not  confined  in  its  limit  to  brain  power  alone.  The 
most  wonderful  intellect,  the  most  brilliant  imagination,  may  lack  thcskiU 
of  hand  to  execute,  tho  able  to  catch  the  exquisite  new  combinatioD»  ^'^ 
the  transcenden tally  beautiful   thought.     He  needs  the  skilled  hand  to 
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as  determined  by  adult  society  —  not  the  conditions  which  the 
growth  impose  upon  him.  Hence  we  often  cotne  to  a  consciou 
attempting  some  things  in  vain.  With  all  our  refinement  of  n 
furthermore,  and  with  all  our  enrichment  of  the  curriculum,  we 
difficult  to  point  out  just  wherein  the  product  of  hothouse  culti 
sesses  power  essentially  superior  to  that  of  the  individual  who  has 
a  larger  measure  of  wild,  free,  instinctive  growth,  and  only  a 
amount  of  arbitrary  modification. 

But  our  experiences  here  have  been  very  valuable,  for  they.hav* 
us  in  an  indefinite  sort  of  way  that  somewhere,  somehow,  educ 
strictly  limited.  Finally  we  have  begun  to  turn  our  eyes  more  s 
toward  the  main  source  of  these  conditions  and  limitations,  the  c 

The  kindergarten  has  not  been  whoUv  free  from  attempts  at  pre 
modification,  altho  the  philosophy  of  its  founder  has  always  brot 
followers  close  to  child  nature.  I  suspect  that  the  difficulty,  in  \ 
one  exists,  depends  upon  the  conception  which  I  have  alread; 
above  as  common  to  all  primary  education.  We  try  to  construct  i 
from  the  individual  child  to  adult  society,  and  to  make  it  as  short 
sible.  But,  in  the  light  of  modern  biology  and  child  study,  v 
admit  that  this  bridge  cannot  be  shortened.  In  fact,  nature  s< 
have  taken  pains  in  the  human  individual  to  lengthen  it.  ) 
infancy,  childhood,  and  youth  occupy  about  one-third  of  life, 
mean  not  only  a  long  period  of  openness  to  impressions,  of  rece 
but  also  one  which  is  genetic,  subject  to  laws  of  unfolding  and  sue 
However  roughly  and  imperfectly  we  conceive  it  at  present,  thei 
order  of  development,  each  step  of  which  is  conditioned  by  its  p 
sor,  and  conditions  its  successor.  In  dealing  with  these  conditi 
always  the  problem  of  education  to  favor  each  step  in  d^velopme 
own  place.  Any  attempt  at  precocious  development  of  any  p 
equivalent  to  an  attempt  to  produce  a  high  order  of  action  upo 
row  basis  of  experience. 

Yet  it  is  most  difficult  to  secure  a  recognition  of  this  cone 
educational  growth  in  practice.  For  example,  to  touch  more  ck 
question  of  the  kindergarten  age,  Miss  Harrison  tells  us  (see  h 
School  Education,  June,  1899,  p.  510):  "When  we  realize  that  the 
the  kindergarten  make  the  child  conscious  of  evolution  in  natun 
geometric  construction  in  the  works  of  man,  we  then,  and  th« 
begin  to  realize  the  greatness  of  Froebel's  gifts  and  occupation." 
ing  this  statement  to  be  correct,  that  geometry,  for  example,  m 
the  child  conscious  of  evolution  in  nature,  the  statement,  implyi: 
does,  together  with  its  context,  that  this  is  their  function  in  the 
garten  age,  ignores  such  questions  as  these:  How  broad  a  basis  ol 
ence  with  life  and  the  world  is  it  desirable  to  have  to  become  o 
of  evolution  in   nature?     How  much  of  that  basic  experience  < 
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hild  acquire  in  the  two  or  three  kindergarten  years  ?  At  just  what  age 
Qght  the  child  to  come  to  such  broad,  abstract,  and  highly  organized 
Qterpretation,  or  even  consciousness,  of  evolution  in  nature  ?  Has  it  been 
lemonstrated  to  belong  to  the  kindergarten  age  ? 

Similarly  the  very  simple,  crude  sense-symbolism  of  the  little  child 
iias  been,  and  still  is,  used  to  defend  the  practice  of  mystic,  aesthetic, 
and  ethical  symbolism  in  the  kindergarten.  No  one  will  deny  the  vast 
presence  and  import  of  symbolism  in  all  human  life,  thought,  and  pro- 
duction. But  that  is  not  the  moot  question.  In  all  the  profound 
philosophic  discussions  upon  the  value  and  import  of  symbolism  which 
I  have  met,  there  is  not  a  word  which  answers  the  question  as  to  just 
how  much  and  what  kind  of  symbolism  belongs  to  the  three  years  of 
kindergarten  training. 

These  examples,  and  others,  betoken,  it  seems  to  me,  two  defects  in 
the  ordinary  approach  to  the  problem  of  training  the  kindergarten  child  : 
(i)  a  tendency  to  interpret  the  child's  nature  to  fit  a  philosophy  which 
has  gone  before,  and  (2)  but  slight  consciousness  of  the  true  genetic  prob- 
lem in  child-growth.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  then,  institute  no  educa- 
tive processes  that  have  not  an  unquestioned  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
the  child ;  in  the  second,  let  us  remember  that  the  kindergarten  period 
is  closely  related  to  the  whole  genetic  movement  of  the  child's  life;  that 
its  solution  does  not  mean  a  safe  solution  of  the  whole  life  of  the  child 
(as  we  so  often  hear),  but  of  only  one  period,  which  may  then  favorably 
condition  later  periods ;  that  it  possesses  no  definitive  reach  beyond  itself. 
In  general,  therefore,  two  things  are  needed  by  kindergartners  in  their 
present  practical  attack  of  the  problem.  These  seem  to  me  to  be  (i) 
more  unbiased,  concrete  study  of  the  simple  and  normal  phenomena  of 
child  life;  (2)  a  broader  study  of  the  whole  problem  and  period  of  educa- 
tion, especially  of  the  relations  of  their  period  to  others,  to  prevent 
exclusivism  and  isolation  in  practice. 

It  is  the  further  function  of  this  paper  to  suggest  some  thoughts  upon 
the  mental  and  moral  traits  of  the  kindergarten  child,  and  upon  the 
teacher's  attitude  in  practice  toward  these  traits. 

If,  now,  we  assume  that  the  kindergarten  age  covers  the  years  from 
three  to  six,  we  see  that  it  follows  closely  the  period  of  infancy  which 
^vers  the  first  three  years.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  infancy  are 
still  prominent  in  the  kindergarten  age.  Infancy  is  dependent  for  its 
development  largely  upon  the  spinal  cord  and  the  lowest  brain  centers. 
It  is  a  period  of  relatively  marvelous  increase  in  weight  and  stature 
Physically.  The  problem  of  nutrition  is  dominant  in  infancy.  There 
^  some  awakening  and  activity  of  the  senses,  the  they  have  hardly 
^^*^ed  their  most  marked  period  of  nascency.  Powers  of  movement 
I^ve  unfolded  along  the  line  of  the  very  oldest  heredity.  The  same  has 
*^n  true  of  expression.    Speech  has  ordinarily  advanced  no  farther  than 
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the  opening  of  the  stage  in  which  the  mother-tongue  is  imitated  ; 
used.  Memory  is  not  strong  or  persistent,  and  is  confined  chiefly 
recognition  in  representation.  Concept-building  is*  confined  practic 
to  this  last  stage  of  presentative  cognition,  plus  an  association  of 
familiar  experience  with  the  name  or  symbol  which  stands  for  it. 
short,  all  mental  life  whatsoever  of  the  infant,  prior  to  the  kindergar 
age,  has  been  a  close  accompaniment  and  reflection  of  the  physical  1 
Nutrition,  primitive  sensation  and  reaction,  instinctive  feeling  a 
expression,  sum  up  for  us  about  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  child  menu 
or  morally.  It  is  in  these  fundamental  processes,  and  the  unstable  hal 
of  which  they  have  left  traces,  that  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  must 
based.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  tenet,  sanctioned  by  common-sense  a 
experience,  that  whatever  is  attempted  at  this  age,  as  well  as  in  any  6th 
should  both  be  founded  upon  faculties  undoubtedly  present  in  the  ch 
at  the  time,  and  be  in  direct  response  to  the  needs  and  instiacts 
development  which  the  child  displays. 

The  mental  life  of  the  child  in  the  kindergarten  is  not  to  be  shar] 
distinguished  from  what  has  immediately  preceded.  There  is  the  sa 
strong  appetite  of  the  senses  and  for  instinctive  and  fundamental  formj 
action.  But  associated  with  these  earlier  faculties  are  certain  special  foi 
of  instinct  which  must  unquestionably  furnish  the  points  of  attack 
kindergarten  work.  They  represent,  in  fact,  some  of  the  keener  inten 
which  awaken  in  senses  and  muscles  as  soon  as  the  body  and  its  meml 
have  been  brought  under  ordinary  control.  Among  these  I  should  m 
tion  the  instinctive  love  for,  or  interest  in,  nature.  There  can  be 
doubt  that  we  have  a  good  basis  for  the  approach  to  nature  in  the  k 
sense-activity  of  the  child  in  these  years.  The  senses  of  the  kindergai 
child  are  in  a  period  of  very  active  and  rapid  development.  But  have 
any  evidence  of  an  interest  in  nature  which  transcends  mere  sense-activi 
I  believe  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  we  have  here  a  genuine 
instinctive  feeling  for  certain  features  of  nature.  The  effort  to  pos 
and  play  with  moving  life  in  nature  is  a  veritable  passion  with  child 
Sudden  relief  of  the  unexercised  appetite  is  accompanied  with  expressi 
of  ecstasy.  Deprive  them  of  their  newly  discovered  treasures  of  life, 
they  become  frantic.  Hardly  less  pronounced  is  the  love  for  plant 
especially  in  its  effects  of  color.  Interest  in  inanimate  objects,  sucl 
water,  shells,  stones,  very  generally  becomes  first  manifest  thru 
instincts  to  collect  and  acquire.  Fancifully  formed  and  colored  obj^ 
are  collected  and  preserved.  The  collecting  instinct  leads  directl) 
roaming  and  hunting.  Instinctively  the  free  child  turns  more  and  n 
to  the  great  wealth  of  nature  all  about,  if  he  can  only  reach  it.  In 
future  it  shall  be  a  part  of  the  business  of  education  to  see  that  noth 
prevents  his  reaching  it. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  early  born  instincts  of  love  of  nature,  c 
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of  fear  of  some  of  its  phenomena,  of  collecting  and  acquiring,  of  tramp- 
ing and  hunting,  offer,  on  the  side  of  mind-growth,  the  priceless  oppor- 
tunity of   the   kindergarten.     It   matters   not  at    this   age   whether  he 
appreciates  its  unity  or  not.     How  can    he  comprehend  the  unity   of 
things  before  he  has  intimate  experience  with  the  things  ?     It  matters 
not  at  this  age  whether  he  becomes  "conscious   of   the   evolution  in 
nature."     Grand  as  that  consciousness  must  one  day  become  to  him,  there 
is  no  basis  for  it  now.     Any  "appreciation  of  unity,"  or  "  consciousness 
of  evolution  in  nature,"  that  would  rise  to  a  dignity  beyond  the  farcical, 
rests  at  least  upon  comparative  breadth  of  experience  and  powers  of 
reasoning.    The  latter  nature  wisely  withholds  from  the  child  at  this  time  ; 
the  former  she  now  desires  to  give    him.      O,  that  the  kindergartner 
might  appreciate  this  opportunity  for  its  full  value  and   put  faith  in  a 
large  measure  of  nature-work !     But  probably  as  long  as  the  doctrine  is 
preached  that  Froebel's  gifts  develop  in  the  kindergarten  child  an  "appre- 
ciation of  the  unity"  and  a  "consciousness  of  the  evolution  in   nature," 
the  weaker,  less  active,  and  less  independent  practitioners  are  going  to 
fall  back  upon  the  gifts  for  the  training  of  this  side  of  the  child's  nature. 
"  What  shoi^Jd  be  done  ?  "  do  you  ask.    I  reply  :  Bring  him  more  completely 
and  extensively  face  to  face  with  nature  everywhere ;  forget  order  and 
unity  and  the  "spiritualizing  of  realities"  for  a  time,  and   teach  him  to 
^«<wnature's  individuals  ;  teach  him  to  love  them,  to  observe  their  growth 
and  functions   from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  to  appreciate  their 
uses,  to  call  them  by  their  names  (relying  just  here  upon  the  active  lan- 
guage development  of  this  age);  do  not  lug  symbolism  into  nature,  unless 
it  be  a  perfectly  plain  and  notable  improvement  upon  nature  ;  take  excur- 
sions, no  matter  how  brief  necessity  may  make  them,  and   let  the  child 
revel  in  his  rambling,  hunting,  and  collecting  instincts.     "  But,"  you  tell 
uie,  "some  of  us  are  so  far  away  from  nature  that  all  this  is  impossible. 
Your  kindergartners  in  California  are  peculiarly  favored  thruout  the  year  ; 
but  what  of  us  who  belong  to   northern  Minnesota  or  the  heart  of  Chi- 
^go?"    I  reply :  You  cannot  get  away  from  nature;  everywhere  in  the 
universe  she  has  something  to  offer  you.     Ingenuity  and  the  diversion  of 
one-half  your  fund  for  materials  into  more  legitiniate  channels  will  solve 
the  problem. 

We  have  seen,  on  the  sense  side,  that  mental  activity  of  the  kinder- 
garten child  rests  directly  upon  the  physical  life.  There  is  very  little 
reflection  natural  to  the  child  of  this  age,  in  the  sense  of  any  long 
inhibition  of  impressions  just  prior  to  action.  At  this  age  mental  imagery 
*na  physical  activity  or  physical  expression  are  constantly  co-ordinate ; 
Indeed,  physical  action  may  be  called  the  child's  natural  mode  of  reflect- 
I^S  upon  his  experiences.  According  to  this  view,  play,  especially 
"^^tative  and  representative  plays,  speech,  dramatization,  graphic  drawing, 
"^^eling  in  clay,  building  and  constructing  with  blocks  —  activities  all 
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based  upon  instinctive  forms  of  reaction  common  and  notable  in  this 
age  —  are  to  the  child  functionally  modes  of  reflection. 

I  know  but  one  apparent  or  partial  exception  to  this  trait  of  child 
life  at  this  age,  and  that  is  his  attitude  in  listening  to  stories.  Yet  even 
here  there  are  many  evidences,  in  speech,  dramatization,  and  the  like,  of 
preference  for  physical  reflection  ;  and  there  are  abundant  evidences  that 
many  children  would  like  to  run  away  from  the  long  morn ing-circle  hour 
before  they  do,  to  play,  or  draw,  or  act  out  something  they  have  heard 
about.  In  cases  where  restraint  does  not  seem  essential,  they  have  been 
known  to  stop  a  story  for  the  sake  of  self-expression. 

In  all  these  acts  of  physical  expression,  reflection,  construction,  etc, 
the  essential  feature  to  the  child  is  freedom,  spontaneity.  Spontaneity  of 
activity  has  no  meaning  if  it  is  not  summed  up  in  the  free  response  td 
instinctive  forms  of  reaction.  Whatever  else  may  be  read  into  the  con- 
ception is  a  mystic  product  of  the  imagination.  Spontaneity  is  either 
something  definite  or  nothing.  It  is  in  the  field  of  free  expression,  then, 
be  it  in  building,  painting,  graphic  drawing,  or  imitative  and  representa- 
tive play,  that  the  kindergarten  materials,  gifts,  and  occupations  find  their 
greatest  function.  If  they  are  not  a  key  to  nature,  the  gifts  at  least  lend 
themselves  readily  to  the  constructive  interest  of  the  child.  To  this  end 
they  should  be  employed  abundantly,  together  with  many  of  the  other 
kindergarten  materials.  There  is  not  time  to  enter  in  detail  into  each 
one  of  these  forms  of  expression.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  each  stands  close 
to  the  child's  mental  life  and  needs,  and  that  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  stimulate  in  the  kindergarten  child,  and  to  give  opportunity  for,  free 
efforts  at  self-expression  in  speech,  in  dramatization  with  the  whole  body, 
in  drawing  and  painting,  and  in  constructing.  Let  us  lay  emphasis  upon 
the  expression  **  free  efforts."  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  the 
principle  of  suggestibility.  The  teacher,  I  believe,  should  herself  use  the 
materials,  express  herself,  be  constantly  suggestive,  in  all  the  modes  which 
are  sought  of  the  children.  But  she  should  not  indulge  in  the  painfully 
exact,  analytic  dictation  exercises,  which  the  child  can  only  mimic.  The 
finest  touches  in  the  child's  powers  of  expression  come  to  him  thru  sug- 
gestion, unconscious  imitation  —  as  witness  his  speech,  his  gestures  and 
mannerisms.  Dictation,  such  as  I  have  described  above,  stands  as  a 
direct  violation  of  both  instinct  and  spontaneity. 

I  suspect  that  the  effort  to  anticipate  certain  technical  requirements  in 
art  development  is  the  cause  of  this  abuse  of  dictation  in  the  kindergarten, 
just  as  a  similar,  but  equally  premature,  effort  at  technical  speech  dcvd* 
opment  caused   the  misuse  of  grammar  in  the  grades.     But  I  believe 
that  free  expression  is  the  best  starting-point  for  artistic  development. 
Conventional   and  geometric  forms  have  little  to  do  with  beauty  in  *rt 
except   in   architecture  and   decoration,  and  even   here  they  arc  ali^^J* 
servants  of  a  large,  beautiful  thought  rather  than  the  elements  of  bcattty- 
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But  broad  art  appreciation  rests  upon  abundant  sense-activity,  associated 
with  memories  of  free  movement,  as  well  as  upon  powers  of  symbolism. 
These  are  just  what  nature  proposes  to  give  at  this  time.  The  effort  to 
reflect  his  experiences  in  his  own  works,  the  many  associations  between 
visual  and  free  motor  sensations,  are  doing  far  more  for  him  in  this  period 
than  type  forms  can  ever  do,  except  in  so  far  as  they  subserve  his  free 
constructive  acts.  The  problem  is,  first  and  foremost,  not  one  of  mathe- 
matical, architectural,  or  decorative  products,  but  of  fundamental  associa- 
tions in  the  child  between  eye,  ear,  and  the  other  senses,  and  the  muscles 
of  expression.  Nor  does  this  view  of  the  problem  exclude  in  the  least  the 
reflection  in  the  child's  powers  of  expression  of  the  finer,  more  spiritual 
traits  of  his  environment.  These  higher  elements  in  their  reflex  upon 
character  and  personality  at  this  age  are  never  effective  thru  analysis,  but 
always  thru  suggestion  and  unconscious  imitation.  Thru  these  processes 
the  environment  secures  the  reflection  of  its  choicest  forces  in  the  child's 
action ;  and  free,  instinctive,  or  spontaneous  action  is  at  this  age  the 
child's  method  of  growth  into  personality. 

When  we  turn  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  child,  it  would  seem  again 
that  we  must  recognize  the  physical  nature  of  the  problem.  When  we 
liave  granted  that  every  normal  child  may  in  time  develop  a  certain  moral 
consciousness  and  will-power,  we  have  said  about  all  that  anyone  knows 
of  his  innate  moral  nature.  If  we  remain  content,  however,  with  this 
benignant  assurance  of  an  innate  moral  nature  of  some  kind  or  other  in 
the  child,  there  will  be  little  in  the  content  of  moral  philosophy  which 
we  shall  not  expect  to  find  in  the  child  at  any  tinie.  Again,  therefore,  we 
shall  be  inclined  to  overlook  the  genetic  problem  —  the  first,  second,  and 
last  in  development. 

We  are  all  probably  agreed  that  it  is  right  for  the  child,  as  early  as 
niaybe,  to  begin  to  grow  into  the  habits,  customs,  and  moral  and  spir- 
itual consciousness  of  present  civilization.  But  let  the  highest  ideals  of 
nioral  action  environ  him  as  we  will,  we  shall  find  his  approach  to  them 
genetic,  and  reproducing  the  movement  of  the  race.  There  seem  to  me 
to  be  three  sources  upon  which  ethical  development  in  the  kindergarten 
®ay  proceed.  They  are  (i)  the  authority  of  parent  or  teacher  who  repre- 
sents the  moral  consciousness  of  modern  life,  names  acts  as  right  or 
^ong,  thus  furnishes  the  child  with  its  fundamental  ethical  experiences, 
*nd  enforces,  when  necessary,  the  obedience  which  looks  to  the  establish- 
ment of  habits ;  (2)  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  good-will  in  the  child, 
teclings  which  have  grown  up  thru  its  dependence  upon  superior 
power  and  wisdom;  and  (3)  feelings  (of  somatic  origin)  which  are  the 
^tnotional  accompaniment  of  the  instinctive  development  of  the  child, 
^^  as  fear,  love,  anger,  sympathy,  and  the  like.  These  sources  imply 
^*^ii  features  in  all  moral  training  at  this  age.  The  child  needs,  first, 
^^*1  experiences.     Acts  which  would  ordinarily  seem  indifferent  to  the 
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child  must  be  labeled  as  right,  or  permitted,  and  wrong,  or  forbidden.  A 
profounder  philosophy  of  ethics  is  beyond  the  child,  except  so  far  as  the 
reasons  for  "ought"  and  "  ought  not"  maybe  couched  in  the  terms  of  con- 
crete present  experience.  There  is,  to  the  child,  no  other  source  for  this 
labeling  than  the  authority  of  parent  or  teacher.  Herein  has  lain  one  of  the 
strongest  possibilities  of  the  kindergarten.  Its  superior  social  environ- 
ment has  been  able  to  furnish  children  with  concrete  ethical  experiences; 
its  social  activities  have  been  a  direct  response  to  the  need  of  the  child 
for  physical  reflection.  This  is  the  age,  also,  when  the  lesson  of  pure  and 
simple  obedience  must  be  well  learned.  One  of  the  most  wholesome 
things  that  can  happen  to  a  child  of  this  age  is  to  be  brought  up  squarely 
against  the  inevitable  viust  of  an  iron  will.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  instinctive  emotions,  such  as  love,  fear,  and  anger,  often  fur- 
nish strong  motives  for  action,  good  or  bad  ;  and  that  they  make  for  the 
moral  in  development  in  proportion  as  they  become  associated  with 
worthy  and  desirable  ideas. 

But  what  is,  after  all,  the  true  moral  plane,  or  even   the  best  possible 
moral  plane,  of  the  kindergarten  child  ?      Is  he  an  egoist  or  an  altruist? 
Is  he  a  utilitarian,  a  hedonist*  or  a  eudemonist?     Right   here  I  fear  I 
must  be   outrageously    unorthodox.     Fortunately  for  the  child,  he  is  a 
strict  utilitarian,  regards  pleasure  and  happiness  as  the  best  criteria  of 
good,  and  himself  as  the  great  end  of  existence.     Granting  without  argu- 
ment that  altruism  should  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  moral  development,  I 
still  think  it  would  be  a  great   misfortune  to  him  if  the  kindcrgartner 
could  in   three  years  destroy  his  egoism,  his  selfish  utilitarianism,  or  the 
predominance  of  his   pleasure-pain    motives.     The  pain  of   the  disap- 
pointed self,  the  conflict  of  utility  and  duty,  and  of  self  with  other  selves, 
must  furnish  splendid  experiences  in  ethics  long  after  the  kindergarten  age- 
I  doubt  if  any  genuine  altruistic  act  can  be  elicited  from  the  child  of  four  or 
five.     The  very  act  of  throwing  the  arms  about  and  loving  the  mother  is 
tinged  with  hedonism.     Sympathy  is  first  provoked  by  sadness  or  injury 
of  another,  which  becomes  painful  to  the  child.     Charity  in  childhood  *s 
as  hedonistic  as  love.    He  co-operates  with  society  because  he  has  learned 
that  it  pays  to  do  so ;  and  have  we   not,  as  a  rule,  taught  him  just  tb*^ 
lesson  ?      Primitive  as  these  ethical  principles  may  seem,  they  are  ju^ 
what  should  characterize  the  experiences  of  the  child,  and  just  what  a"^' 
presupposed    in  the    development  of  a    higher  ethical  consciousness  i^ 
after-years.     The  kindergarten  should  enforce  their  lessons  abundant^ 
in  the  concrete      The  attempt  at  moral  abstraction  from  literary  source- 
presented    in  story,  overshoots  both  the  experience   and   power  of  tl^ 
child. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  originality  in  t^ 
thought  of  this  paper.  I  am  well  aware,  too,  that  many  of  our  advana-^ 
kindergartens   have    already   begun    to  realize  many,  if  not  all,  of  t>^ 
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suggestions  herein  presented.  Yet  I  believe  it  is  also  true  that  the 
majority  of  kindergartners  are  still  isolated,  exclusive,  and  idolatrous  in 
practice,  and  that  there  is  still  great  need  of  efforts  to  keep  fresh  and 

free  frora    formalism  what   has  been    one  of   the  livest    factors  of   our 

modern  educational  work. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN 


BY  ANNA    M.     STOVALL,    PRINCIPAL     GOLDEN     GATE     KINDERGARTEN,    FREE 
NORMAL    TRAINING    SCHOOL,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

A  letter  of  inquiry  received  within  the  past  month  from  a  mother 
whose  daughter  "  has  a  knack  for  getting  along  with  children  and  must 
earn  her  living,"  reads  in  part :  **  I  have  never  seen  a  kindergarten,  but  I 
hear  that  everything  is  played  there,  and  I  want  to  know  if  the  music  is 
too  hard  for  her.  She  has  taken  lessons  one  year,  and  can  play  the 
'Mocking-Bird  March*  and  such  pieces." 

Even  into  a  thinly  settled  district  of  a  northern  state  has  gone  the 
word  that  music  is  in  the  kindergarten,  that  kindergarten  is  music, 
"everything  is  played  there."     But  how  ? 

Were  fnusic  and  kindergarten  interchangeable  terms,  and  did  we  all 
know  how,  then  would  circle-play  and  table-work  be  set  to  a  beautiful 
%thm,  the  melody  would  never  be  over-stimulating,  nor  the  verse  gush- 
^Dgly  sentimental.  Every  instrument,  selected  by  the  composer  for  the 
kindergarten  orchestra,  would  be  attuned  scientifically,  and  the  harmony 
would  give  forth  the  resolute  fifth  as  well  as  the  sweet  mediant ;  any 
abrupt  modulations  would  melt  into  melodic  cadences  and  end  on  the 
strength-giving  tonic.  Then  over  the  doorway  would  rightly  be  inscribed 
t^e  hall  mark  of  the  composer,  "Unity." 

Our  ideals  float  in  the  heavens ;  our  practice  walks  the  earth.  It  needs 
"^  so,  but  there  must  always  be  the  light  from  above  to  illumine  practice's 
P^^^,  and  the  eye  must  not  forget  the  upward  sweep  nor  the  hand  the 
^'J^ard  reach. 

What,  then,    of  the   ideals  and    practice    of  that  music    that    is  not 
^^  whole  kindergarten,  but  an  all-essential  of  the  whole  ? 

We  need  not  remind  anyone  of  the  irresistible  appeal  and  magical 
^*^3.rn)  of  that  wonderful  thing  called  music.  It  is  the  royal  art  language 
^"a>t  speaks  straight  to  the  heart  of  man.  School  people  cannot  deny 
^^i"  belittle  its  value  as  an  educational  means  for  fostering  and  invigora- 
^"^g  the  child's  soul-life. 

To  Froebel  the  term  "music"  covered  all  of  nature's  measured 
^undsand  movements,as  well  as  man's  best  products  in  the  tone  art.  To 
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one  of  his  poetic  habit  of  mind,  strongly  influenced  by  the  appeals  of 
natural  beauty,  the  "voices  of  nature"  gave  forth  music  of  a  very  real  and 
lovely  kind.  With  this  widening  of  the  term  the  artistic  devotee" unhesi- 
tatingly takes  issue.  "There  is  no  music  in  nature,  neither  meiody  nor 
harmony,"  says  he.  "Music  is  the  creation  of  the  human  intellect 
Nature  has  given  only  the  rough  element  sound,  and  man  has  seized  it 
and  with  infinite  pains  subjugated  and  tamed  it."  His  reward  is  the 
most  spiritual  of  all  the  arts ;  the  one  with  a  record  of  the  longest 
infancy,  and  with  the  splendor  of  a  full  maturity  still  before  it. 

While  we  admit  the  strength  of  the  musician's  argument,  most  of  us 
prefer,  in  our  ordinary  language,  to  give  the  term  its  poetic  significance. 
We  care  not  to  shut  the  door  of  music  on  the  twitter  and  thrill  of  bird 
notes. 

All  sounds  stir,  in  varying  degrees,  the  feelings  of  man.  "  Music," 
to  quote  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  "cadences  the  soul."  It  is  therefore  natural 
that  Froebel,  firmly  believing  in  the  primacy  of  the  feelings,  that  "emo- 
tion is  the  breath  and  life-blood  of  thought,"  should  emphasize  the 
importance  of  music  in  the  education  of  the  child's  sensibilities  and  as 
an  agent  in  his  moral  life.  He  considered  it  so  fundamental  that  he 
placed  it  in  the  kindergarten  to  give  to  budding  thought  and  action,  as 
someone  has  said,  "a  halo  of  meaning."  Music  is  as  much  a  need  of  the 
kindergarten  as  pure  air  and  bright  sunshine.  It  gives  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  for  the  day's  work  and  play.  No  educational  revolution  will 
take  music  out  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  kind  of  music  best  suited  to  the  early  stage  of  childhood  is  stilli 
however,  an  open  question. 

While  the  ideal  kindergartner  should  have  fine  musical  knowledge  and 
skill,  few  comparatively  have  received  such  special  training  in  the  art, 
plus  a  grounding  in  the  different  "  ologies,"  that  qualify  them  to  express 
unequivocally  their  opinion  as  to  that  music  which  satisfies  the  child's 
racial  instincts   and  also  "  stimulates  the  growth  of  worthy  aspirations" 

We  are  in  need  of  a  "committee  of  ten"  to  define  exactly  the  require- 
ments of  good  kindergarten  music,  and  to  furnish  a  list  of  "Twenty-five 
Best  Songs  for  the  Kindergarten  Child."  The  list  could  be  shorter,  for 
children  never  weary  of  their  favorites — tho  the  teacher  may  become  vx] 
much  bored.  In  a  primary  class  the  children  were  specially  fond  of 
"  Happy  Little  Fishes."  They  asked  for  it  at  every  singing  period.  ^^ 
became  so  tiresomely  dull  to  the  teacher  that  she  finally  ruled  that  it 
could  be  sung  only  on  Fridays.  The  free,  darting  fishes  of  the  song  were 
to  have  their  one  association  with  those  of  the  fish-stand  and  the  dinner* 
table.  Said  a  mother  to  a  kindergartner:  "When  I  recall  my  kinder- 
garten work  in  the  light  of  my  exi)erience  with  my  own  little  daughtff> 
I  wonder  how  I  could  have  given  so  many  songs.  Unconsciously  I  •* 
pleasing  myself  and  not  the  children." 
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That  the  kindergarten  songs  in  melody  and  verse  have  improved  is 
stifled  by  the  better  collection  published  in  late  years. 

"We  rob  the  child,"  says  Froebel,  "by  discontinuing  so  soon  the 
evelopment  of  rhythmic  movement  in  early  education."  In  marches, 
aovctoent,  and  imitative  plays,  accompanied  by  well -accented  music,  and 
Q  rhymes  and  jingles,  the  kindergarten  furnishes  an  educative  outlet  for 
he  child's  instinctive  tendency  to  rhythmic  utterance. 

The  themes  of  the  kindergarten  songs  and  games  are  those  that  fall 
nthin  the  circle  of  the  little  child's  interests,  help  to  pattern  his  mental 
abric,  and  awaken  feelings  which  will  crystallize,  as  life  advances,  into 
loble  ideals.  They  are  child  stories  with  the  added  charm  of  rhythm, 
rhyme,  and  *  melody.  To  know  of  what  Froebel  would  have  them  treat 
jpecially,  a  study  of  his  Mother  Play  is  necessary. 

That  the  songs  introduce  occasionally  words  that  tell  nothing  to  the 
child  until  he  coins  them  into  his  vocabulary,  we  cannot  deny.  "  English 
asShe  is  Interpreted  in  the  Kindergarten '*  would  make  entertaining  read- 
ing if  kindergartners  cared  to  collect  the  many  odd  and  humorous 
analogies  that  the  child  makes  in  his  attempts  to  sing  the  texts.  In  our 
patriotic  songs  some  children  sang  for  the  line,  "The  world  offers  homage 
to  thee,"  "The  girl  offers  cabbage  to  thee  ;"  "Pilgrim's  pride"  was  given, 
"Pillman  cried,"  and  "Freedom's  cause"  has  found  its  interpretation  in 
"Three  dumb  squaws.'*  "Ring  receiver,"  in  a  "Finger  Song,"  was  sung 
by  all  children,  "Ring,  Miss  Eva,"  since  "Miss  Eva,"  when  explaining 
the  new  word,  pointed  to  her  own  ring.  In  a  song  about  Washington, 
"Right,  he  knows,  will  win  the  day,"  was  clearly  enunciated,  "Wipe 
te  nose  on  every  day." 

Quite  often  we  find  children  ignoring  the  words  as  given  by  the  kin- 
dergartner,  and  singing  syllables  as  entrancing  and  curious  as  those  of 
"The  Jabberwock."  They  ripple  over  the  lips  in  such  quick  succession 
tiiat  the  little  bubbles  of  sound  vanish  before  the  listener  can  catch  and 
Jjold  them  to  discover  what  they  are.  Then  there  are  those  inquiring 
children  who,  judging  a  new  word  has  a  concrete  counterpart,  will  ask, 
ifter singing,  for  instance,  in  "The  Merry  Brown  Thrush,"  "  If  you  will 
°ot  bring  any  sorrow  to  me":  "What  does  sorrow  look  like?  Don't  the 
bird  like  to  eat  it  ?  " 

Those  who  succeed  in  obtaining  joyful  singing,  with  pure,  soft  tone 
^d  clear  enunciation,  gain  it  at  the  price  of  untiring  watchfulness,  in 
^bich  the  children  have  no  share.  -  They  neither  slide  over  inaccuracies 
of  speech,  nor  do  they  make  the  teaching  of  words  degenerate  into  such 
*  tiresome  drill  that  the  life  of  the  song  has  fled  before  it  is  known. 

They  forestall  mistakes  by  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  occasion 
'or  them.  They  enlist  the  children's  interest  and  sympathy  at  the  outset 
*^  the  story  that  the  song  tells  and  the  singing  in  a  melodic  outflow  of 
*ts  sentiment.    They  are  careful  to  select  melodies  that  bear  the  musicians' 


later  when  this  unconscious  absorption  will  help  toward  the  ea 

Having  the  word  of  the  psychologist  "that  no  normal  chi 
capacity  for  musical  appreciation,  and  that  it  is  in  early  ye: 
power  can  be  easily  cultivated  or  destroyed,"  they  not  oni 
children  hear  pure  tones,  but  practice  them.  As  this  praci 
upon  imitation,  and  as  the  most  common  and  familiar  musical 
happens  to  be  the  human  voice,  they  know  that  the  quality  oi 
ing  and  singing  voice  is  of  great  concern. 

To  give  ear-cultivation  and  to  keep  the  soul  susceptibi 
of  its  avenues,  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  Froebel  would  hai 
the  child's  attention  to  the  natural  music  of  the  world.  In  oi 
is  impossible  without  frequent  visits  to  parks.  The  excursi 
and  other  reasons,  is  coming  to  be  a  necessity. 

Bred  in  the  city's  din,  how  many  of  us  have  the  ear-dist 
not  of  the  Indian,  but  of  a  Thoreau  ? 

A  charity  kindergartner,  whose  rooms  faced  a  street  of  i 
made  it  a  practice,  not  to  add  noise  to  noise,  but  to  draw  the 
have  a  "listening  time."  It  was  quite  remarkable  how  well  th 
could  guess  what  kind  of  vehicles  were  passing  and  their 
They  had  to  tell  about  it  in  soft  whispers.  Street  sounds  i 
priate  media  for.  this  sense-training,  but  the  most  was  made 
able  conditions.  It  was  always  a  delight  to  hear  the  soft,  sw 
of  those  good  little  listeners. 

That  children  are  too  often  permitted  to  scream  shrilly,  rai 
sing  high  notes  softly,  we  all  know.     Even  when  melodj  ai 
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When  coarse  sentiment  is  added  to  noise,  can  there  be  anything  more 
iebasing  in  musical  training  ?  One  instance  illustrates  this.  A  primary 
tacher,  thinking  to  please  a  visitor  whom  she  knew  by  reputation  to  be 
I  friend  of  the  kindergarten,  prefaced  the  song  that  the  class  was  about  to 
sing  by  the  remark  that  it  was  "a  kindergarten  song  and  a  special  favorite." 
The  tune  was  "Yankee  Doodle,"  the  theme  "The  Father  of  Our  Coun- 
try;" the  chorus  ran  : 

Georgie,  Georgie,  Ha !  Ha  !  Ha  ! 

You  were  a  little  chopper. 
Georgie,  Georgie,  Ha !  Ha !  Ha  ! 

But  could  not  tell  a  whopper. 

(Prolonged  accent,  of  course,  on  the  closing  syllables  of  the  rhymed 
lines.) 

In  coarse  doggerel  "Georgie"  was  taken  thru  the  seven  stages  of 
man  with  always  the  same  refrain.  The  children  sang  with  increased 
gusto;  faces  grew  rosier,  mouths  opened  wider,  necks  became  more 
crane-shaped  as  the  verses  multiplied.  They  enjoyed  it  noisily.  Before 
the  echoes  ceased  roaring,  the  teacher  beamed  radiantly  on  the  stranger 
and  nodded  approval  to  the  children.  With  heads  in  the  most  approved 
Delsarican  relaxation,  they  gave  back  a  smile  of  such  childish  satisfaction 
that  the  visitor  inhibited  signs  of  disapproval  and  returned  a  half-fledged 
smile. 

Shades  of  St.  Cecilia  and  the  immortal  Washington  !  What  a  dis- 
courager of  reverence  !  What  a  contrast  to  that  charming  song  in  Mr. 
Tomlin's  collection  : 

We'll  thank  Columbus  and  the  rest, 
But  love  our  Washington  the  best. 

While  we  may  learn  from  a  study  of  street  songs  and  games  their 
fascinating  features  for  children  in  gutter-stained  garments,  they  cannot, 
without  a  cleansing  process,  be  received  into  the  kindergarten. 

While  our  songs  should  amuse,  can  they  not  also  inspire  and  ennoble? 

The  late  Senator  Hearst's  first  visit  to  a  kindergarten  was  on  the 
occasion  of  a  Thanksgiving  luncheon  generously  donated  by  his  wife  to 
over  a  hundred  children.  Among  the  novel  sights  to  him  was  the  absence 
of  the  high -chair.  "You  do  not,  1  see,"  said  he,  "suit  the  child  to  the 
table,  but  the  table  to  the  child."  That  expresses  the  fixed  attitude  of 
the  kindergarten.  The  child  always  —  the  child  as  he  is,  in  the  light  of 
what  he  should  become. 

Wherever  we  find  rhythm,  rhyme,  and  melody  suited  to  the  chihfs 
ticcdsand  sung  joyously,  without  strain  to  the  voice,  there  can  we  say  : 

"Yea,  'twas  tuneful  music  and  much  merit  in  it, 
Expressively  rendered  and  for  the  children  fit." 
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NAUGHTY  CHILDREN 


BY    KLMER    ELLSWORTH    BROWN,    PROFESSOR    OF   SCIENCE   AND   ART 
OF    TEACHINC,    UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA 

Whether  a  child  is  really  naughty  or  not,  in  any  given  instance, 
depends  on  the  point  of  view.  The  most  of  iis  can  remember  times  when 
we  were  ourselves  called  naughty  by  censorious  elders,  altho  to  ourselves 
we  were  nothing  of  the  sort.  If  our  command  of  language  had  been 
equal  to  the  tumult  of  our  feelings,  we  should  have  said  that  we  were 
deeply  injured ;  we  were  engaged  in  the  endless  battle  for  human  ri;;htSf 
and  our  elders  were  arrayed  against  us.  For  myself — I  will  not  pre- 
sume here  to  speak  for  others  — I  can  remember  other  instances  in  which 
I  was  fully  conscious  of  my  own  naughtiness.  I  wanted  to  be  naughtj, 
and  doubtless  I  succeeded  admirably. 

Let  us  see  what  it  means  that  the  child  sometimes  thinks  he  is  injured 
when  those  who  are  better  informed  call  him  naughty.  Our  goodness 
and  badness  arise  out  of  our  relations  with  other  persons.  The  type  of 
all  badness  is  selfishness.  Badness  is  essentially  the  exalting  of  the  lesser 
above  the  greater;  the  preferring  of  the  immediate  interests  of  the  one 
or  the  few  to  the  permanent  good  of  all.  So  our  goodness  is  not  merely 
an  abstract  purpose  or  intention  of  doing  right;  it  is  conditioned  by  our 
knowledge,  and  by  our  ability  to  personalize  our  knowledge  —  to  bring  it 
home  to  our  real  human  life.  The  naughty  person  contents  himself  with 
the  narrow  view  of  what  he  himself  or  his  immediate  circle  wants,  and 
wants  now.  The  person  who  is  less  naughty  takes  into  account  what  is 
good  for  a  larger  circle  of  persons ;  and  not  only  what  is  (apparently)  good 
for  them  now,  but  what  will  be  good  for  them  in  the  future  as  well.  Now, 
the  view  of  little  children  is  not  only  narrow,  but  fragmentary  and  perpetu- 
ally shifting.  One  of  them  will  be  found  now  self-centered  to  the  last 
degree,  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  in  the  world,  whether  belonging  to 
himself  or  to  others,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  a  mess  of  sticky  candy; 
again  the  same  child  will  seem  to  take  a  view  perfectly  chimerical  in  it> 
breadth  and  elevation.  There  are  times  when  a  child  sees  so  clearly  the 
immediate  object  of  his  desire,  and  is  so  blind  to  everything  else,  that 
whatever  hinders  him  from  its  enjoyment  seems  to  him  the  height  of 
tyranny.  The  sense  of  injustice  rankles  like  poison  in  the  minds  of  many 
children.  I  can  remember  hardly  anything  else  that  stirred  me  so  deeply 
in  my  own  childhood.  The  problem  of  the  teacher  at  this  point  is  the 
problem  of  leading  the  child  out  into  the  larger  view.  And  the  chief 
difficulty  which  presents  itself  is  the  difficulty  of  coming  down  to  » 
sympathetic  recot^nition  of  his  present  limitations,  without  cheating  him 
of  his  right  to  training  for  higher  things. 
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e  place  of  the  school  among  the  institutions  of  society  may  give  us 
^estion  here.  The  school  stands,  in  a  sense,  midway  between  the 
and  the  state.  The  child,  to  be  sure,  is  at  the  same  time  a  member 
school,  the  state,  and  the  family.     But  the  day  that  he  first  goes  to 

is  a  turning-point  in  his  life.  It  is  the  day  that  he  takes  his  first 
step  from  a  life  in  which  his  home  is  all  in  all  toward  a  larger  life  in 
the  complex  of  relations  which  we  call  the  state  will  become  real 
gnificant  for  him.  His  home  has  been  for  him  the  ordered  universe, 
inded  by  a  chaos  of  things  that  have  no  father  and  mother.  He 
id  some  glimpse  of  other  families,  to  be  sure,  and  has  very  likely 
d  to  fear  the  policeman.  But  for  the  most  part  the  outer  world  is 
explored  wilderness.  It  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  him  that  the 
•,  which  is  his  world,  is  constituted  and  protected  as  a  member  in  a 

society.  The  school,  and  particularly  the  kindergarten  and  the 
ry  school,  is  for  him  an  intermediate  stage  by  which  he  may  be  led 
r  and  surely  to  a  consciousness  of  his  wider  relationships.  It  shows 
L  society  in  which   there  is  a  head  who  is  not  father  or  mother ;  in 

there  are  other  pursuits  and  other  rewards  and  punishments  than 
of  the  home ;  in  which  his  duties,  aims,  associations,  and  enjoy- 
;  are  different.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  school 
d  be  "just  like  a  home.'*  It  discharges  its  function  only  in  being 
I  a  home.  To  bring  the  child  into  new  relations  and  take  him  out 
J  absorption  in  the  interests  of  a  very  small  circle,  is  a  part  of  the 
usiness  of  the  school. 

lis  statement  should,  of  course,  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  school 
break  suddenly  and  sharply  with  the  home.  Such  a  change  would 
iastrous  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  some  children  and  to  the  manners 
linor  morals  of  others.     But  the  school  certainly  should  enlarge  the 

of  the  child's  interests  and  duties. 

ich  a  change  involves  a  great  deal  of  readjustment.  The  new  inter- 
re  not  to  be  substituted  for  the  old,  but  added  to  the  old.  The  old 
^ts  are  to  be  newly  interpreted  in  the  larger  experience  of  the  child. 
1%  that  were  pleasing  and  satisfying  in  the  home  before  will  now 
a  lower  place  in  the  child's  estimation  ;  and  vice  versa.  With  all 
changes,  he  will  find  that  things  which  were  not  regarded  as  naughty 
earc  now  very  naughty  indeed.  Altogether,  the  transition  involves 
I  that  is  painful  to  the  child  and  to  his  family  friends,  along  with 
\  that  is  delightful ;  but  it  is  the  delight  and  the  pain  of  enlarged 

rience. 

'he  difficulty  of  this  transition  brings  into  sharp  relief  all  of  the 
:ts  of  early  training  in  the  home.  Sound  moral  training  shows 
:,  too,  in  various  ways.  One  of  the  evidences  of  such  soundness  appears 
«nd  of  moral  plasticity.  It  is  possible  for  a  child  of  five  or  six  to  have 
me  somewhat  hardened  in  wrong  courses  of  conduct.    Such  hardening 
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appears  when  some  one  narrow  set  of  interests,  usually  in  the  nature 
self-indulgence,  gets  the  mastery,  unchecked  by  other  strong  interests, 
by  the  growing  sense  of  obligation.     Most  children  come  up  to  school 
age  without  any  such  single  overmastering  interest.     They  like  goodthinp 
to  eat,  like  to  see  new  and  strange  sights,  like  to  hear  wonderful  stories 
like  to   use  their  limbs  in   all  sorts  of  free  play,  like  to  make  things  (or- 
still  more,  perhaps,  to  un-make  things),  like  to  play  with  other  children, 
like  to  be  praised,  and  like  a  great  many  other  things.     But  each  of  these 
likings  is  kept  from  being  inordinate  by  other,  counter- balancing  likings 
which  are  growing  up  with  it.     I  think  those  who  observe  children  cloself 
are  often  struck,  for  a  single  example,  with  the  fact  that  the  liking  for 
sweets  and  other  toothsome  things,  while  it  maybe  present  clearly eDOOgh, 
does  not  in  normal  children  run  riot  and  dominate  over  other  iDterestL 
This  checking  of  single  interests,  so  that  no  one  enjoys  a  full  mastery, ii 
what  1  mean  by  the  moral  plasticity  of  a  school  child.     Whatever  partiai 
hardening  of  tendency  the  child  may  have  brought  to  school  with  hia 
speedily  appears  in  some  form  of  naughtiness.     It  may  be  the  sense  oi 
private  ownership  has  become  unduly  strong  in  one.     If  he  is  the  onlf 
child   in  a  well-to-do  family,  his  unwillingness  to  share  with  others  mif 
not  have  been  noticed  before.     But  in   the  school  he  is  surrounded  bf 
many  others,  and    good    comradeship   and    peace    are   possible  onlj  if 
the  spirit  of  free  co-operation  is  abroad.     The  child  whose  care  for  the 
things  he  calls  his  own  is  carried  to  an  extreme  soon  comes  into  col- 
lision with  other  children,  and  the  teacher  has  a  case  of  naughtiness  to 
attend  to  which  the  child  does  not  at  first  understand  to  be  naughtinea 
at  all. 

One  great  service,  then,  whirh  the  school  must  do  the  child  istogiie 
him  a  larger  and  clearer  view  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  this  is  all.  There  is  another 
sort  of  hardening  which  is  sometimes  to  be  observed  even  in  children  of 
four  or  five  —  a  kind  of  set  determination  to  follow  their  own  choice, even 
tho  they  already  know,  more  or  less  vaguely,  that  it  is  wrong.  I  sasped 
that,  even  in  the  most  extreme  cases  of  this  sort,  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  difference  between  goodness  and  badness  is  one  large  element  in 
the  correction  of  the  wrong.  But  it  is  not  all.  The  disposition  to  do 
what  is  recognized  as  right  must  be  strengthened,  the  habit  of  right  actiii 
established.  "Childhood  is  the  time  for  rules  and  for  mechanical  drill 
in  the  habit  of  obedience,"  as  Professor  Coe  remarked  in  his  paper  on 
"  The  Morbid  Conscience  of  Adolescents.*'  Should  obedience  i* 
required  in  the  kindergarten  ?  Yes,  if  the  kindergarten  is  .a  hamU 
institution.  In  all  of  the  other  institutional  relations  into  which  they 
enter  in  life  the  children  will  find  laws  which  they  are  to  obey,  and  coB* 
pulsion  in  some  sort  or  other  to  insure  obedience.  If  the  kindcrgnrt* 
does  not  have  this  wholesome  and  necessary  element,  it  does  not  prepa* 
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le  real  world  of  institutions  into  which  these  same  children  are  to 

'e  speak,  properly  enough,  of  children's  rights.  .  One  of  the  most 
1  of  these  is  th'e  right  to  be  taught  the  lesson  of  obedience. 
ut  let  us  return  to  the  consideration  of  such  naughtiness  as  results 
ge  measure  from  ignorance  of  new  relations  which  have  arisen  in  the 
►f  the  child.  Every  little  while  some  new  experience  brings  home 
onviction  that  the  lack  of  knowledge  has  a  large  place  in  the  bad- 
of  little  children.  A  striking  illustration  appears  in  the  story  of  a 
I  taken  from  a  home  for  infants,  as  told  by  Mary  Florence  Munro  in 
Educational  Review  for  last  November  : 

the  has  a  vivid  imagination  [says  the  narrator]  which,  joined  to  weak  percep- 
and  a  strong  love  of  approbation,  made  her  a  true-bom  liar,  if  ever  a  child  could  be 

lone She  was  such  a  loving  little  soul,  she  wanted  to  do  so  exactly  right,  and 

dwajrs  so  penitent,  that  it  seemed  hard  to  find  the  secret  of  the  trouble,  until,  one 
when  an  unusually  grave  lecture  had  been  read  to  her  on  her  besetting  sin,  she 
ered  out :  "  But  what  is  truf  ?*'....  The  lectures  were  cut  short,  and  it  was 
1  as  an  accepted  fact  in  the  family  that  it  was  hard  for  their  baby  to  tell  the  truth, 
everyone  was  trying  to  help  her,  and  that  little  Mary  was  trying  to  learn  to  see  things 

Jien  tell  them  exactly  as  they  were Often  at  Brst,  when  there  was  some  doubt 

the  truth  of  some  statement,  the  listener  would  placidly  incjuire  : '  "  Did  you  think 
time,  little  girl  ?"  When  she  would  reply,  *'  I  don't  fink  I  finked  it  quite  right  that 
,  but  it  was  like  vis ; "  when  the  correction  would  be  received  with  :  "  I  am  so  glad  you 
it  straight  this  time  ;  keep  on  trying,  and  some  day  you  can  tell  it  right  every  time." 
if^ht  years  of  age  she  was  a  truthful  child. 

I  find  something  very  touching  in  the  picture  of  that  little  one  asking 
all  seriousness  the  question  which  Pilate  asked  with  flippant  cynicism 
gage.  It  surely  suggests  the  need  of  patient  and  sympathetic  instruc- 
I  in  the  meaning  of  morals — a  need  not  unknown  to  children  of  a 
jcr  growth. 

The  saying,  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
I,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them,"  has  a  depth  of  wisdom  which  is  hard  to 
lom.  It  lays  decisive  emphasis  upon  that  sympathetic  entering  into 
other's  point  of  view  which  is  the  root  of  much  that  is  finest  in  our 
irtesy  and  our  morality.  It  is  the  spirit  of  this  saying  which  has  so 
)ught  upon  the  people  of  modern  Christendom  that  the  most  impartial 
torians  sec  a  great  change  coming  to  light  within  the  past  two  or  three 
ituries,  men  becoming  less  cruel,  more  sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of 
'Crs.  Some  children  develop  a  morbid  sensitiveness  to  others'  woes  at 
early  age.  But  for  the  greater  number  there  is  much  need  of  patient 
ching  at  this  point.  They  need  to  put  the  discomfort  and  injury 
ich  they  cause  alongside  of  that  which  they  themselves  have  suffered, 
order  that  they  may  realize  that  their  own  conduct  is  wrong.  It  takes 
llful  teaching  to  do  this  without  overdoing  it.  And  one  chief  element 
such  teaching  is  timeliness.  The  right  word  at  the  right  moment  will 
^to  many  a  child  a  new  and  enlarged  view,  and  so  help  him  really  to 
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begin  taking  account  of  others'  good  as  well  as  of  what  he  believes  1 
his  own. 

It  is  always  in  place  to  caution  teachers  against  assuming  that  a  \ 
appearance  is  naughtiness  without  stopping  to  see  what  has  caused  it; 
this  may  be  taken  as  the  moral  of  my  paper.  Those  who  work  in  ch; 
kindergartens  in  the  poorer  parts  of  our  cities  well  know  what  str; 
conditions  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  even  a  five -year- old's  seei 
perversity.  Lack  of  food,  lack  of  sleep,  whisky,  vicious  surrounding 
home  as  well  as  on  the  streets,  the  lack  of  common  cleanliness,  ai 
hundred  other  things,  are  all  too  common  discoveries  which  reward  t 
inquiry.  When  children  come  from  homes  of  the  well-to-do,  diffe 
causes  are  found  to  be  at  work,  causes  sometimes  quite  as  productiv( 
naughtiness  as  those  noted  above.  A  particularly  difficult  conditioi 
deal  with  is  that  in  which  the  parent  comes  to  the  teacher  to  ask 
special  indulgence  for  a  child  who  is  already  suffering  from  over-im 
gence  at  home.  In  fact,  the  school  has  much  to  do  in  correcting — ui 
trusively,  let  us  hope  —  the  mistakes  of  home  training. 

We  should  add,  in  all  humility,  that  there  are  homes  in  which  muc 
done  to  correct  the  errors  of  school  training.  The  teacher  needs 
only  to  look  to  the  genesis  of  naughtiness  in  any  given  instance, 
also  to  guard  against  calling  that  naughtiness  which  is  not  really  wrc 
The  reading  of  history  should  make  us  thoughtful  on  this  point 
know  that  men  have  been  punished  again  and  again,  by  legal  process, 
acts  which  we  see  now  to  have  been  evidence,  not  of  criminal  intent, 
of  the  most  exalted  virtue.  If  the  little  histories  of  the  schools  coulc 
fully  written,  they  would  show  sad  instances  of  children's  being  made 
suffer,  not  for  the  wrong,  but  for  the  good  that  was  in  them.  The  sell 
and  the  state  must  enforce  wholesome  order  with  firmness  and  decisis 
but  many  mistakes  may  be  prevented  in  both  the  school  and  the  state 
the  exercise  of  great  care  to  distinguish  goodness  in  the  making  fr 
fully  accomplished  wickedness. 

A  clear  appreciation  of  the  fitful  and  spasmodic  elements  wh 
appear  in  the  process  of  human  development  is  of  use  at  this  point, 
is  safe  to  assume  that  no  child  is  distinctly  and  finally  naughty.  Hen 
be  guilty  of  naughtiness,  but  you  cannot  read  his  character  from  sin 
acts.  There  was  nothing  that  I  rebelled  against  more  strongly  in 
childhood  than  the  summing  up  of  my  character  in  this  way.  I  neglecl 
something  that  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  was  told  that  I  was  the  ni< 
heedless  boy  that  my  accuser  had  ever  seen.  I  admitted  the  neglect 
the  given  instance,  but  swelled  with  indignation  at  being  called  a  heedl< 
boy.  I  remember  trying  to  voice  my  protest,  but  was  unable  to  frame 
in  words.  I  did  not  know  just  what  my  objection  was,  but  I  felt  it  J 
thru  me  in  a  tumult  of  passion  and  rage.  As  I  look  back  on  it  now, 
seems  that  I  was  trying  to  say :    "You  must  not  generalize  me  intoabs 
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luse  I  have  done  this  one  bad  act."  And  I  believe  now  that  the 
i  right.  Children  do  many  naughty  deeds  which  have  only  an 
:t,  embryonic  connection  with  the  rest  of  their  embryonic  natures, 
classify  them  in  the  light  of  such  isolated  deeds.  The  time  has 
le  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  and  you  are  not  charged 
king  such  division.  Above  all,  in  what  you  say  to  a  child,  and  in 
u  say  to  others  about  him,  distinguish  sharply  between  condemn- 
naughty  acts  and  calling  him  a  naughty  child, 
se  few  suggestions  fall  far  short  of  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter ; 
t,  certainly,  is  not  expected  of  me  today.  I  merely  offer  a  few 
•n  a  question  of  deep  significance.  One  thing  more  I  should  like 
before  closing.  I  have  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  hint  that  the 
ould  not  utterly  outgrow  the  things  of  his  childhood ;  that  the 
lould  have  to  do  with  some  things  of  lasting  significance,  in  order 
ere  may  not  be  that  break  of  continuity  between  childhood  and 
)d  which  makes  it  so  easy  for  some  to  leave  behind  their  child- 
nobility  as  well  as  their  childhood's  puerility.  With  this  in  mind, 
irs  especially  important  that  the  standards  of  goodness  and  bad- 
t  before  children  shall  not  be  petty,  external,  and  artificial,  but 
y  shall  point  unmistakably  to  the  standards  of  the  highest  living. 
Id  is  taught  to  believe  that  naughtiness  consists  in  the  transgres- 
minute  and  arbitrary  rules,  he  must  either  break  violently  with  his 
the  process  of  growing  up,  or  grow  up  into  a  narrow  and  artificial 
)d ;  and  either  of  these  results  is  by  all  possible  means  to  be 
I. 

;  teacher,  then,  must  have  real  human  sympathy  with  little  children, 
r  way  from  babyhood  to  manhood,  if  he  is  to  deal  justly  with  their 
iness.  We  have,  all  of  us,  much  to  learn  in  the  domain  of  morals, 
vn  ignorance  and  moral  immaturity  should  teach  us  to  be  very 
with  these  little  ones.  There  are  some  lines  of  Coventry  Patmore*s 
^ften  come  to  me  to  reinforce  this  lesson : 

My  little  son,  who  looks  from  thoughtful  eyes, 
And  moves  and  speaks  in  serious,  grown  up  wise. 
Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobeyed, 

I  struck  him  and  dismissed, 

With  harsh  words  and  unkissed  ; 
His  mother,  who  was  patient,  being  dead. 

Then,  fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 

I  visited  his  bed. 

And  found  his  lashes  yet, 

With  his  late  sobbing  wet. 

Then  I  with  moan, 

Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  others  of  my  own. 

For  on  a  table  drawn 
Beside  his  bed  he  had  placed  within  his  reach 

A  box  of  counters,  and  a  red-veined  stone. 
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A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach. 

And  six  or  seven  shells, 

A  bottle  of  bluebells, 
And  four  French  coins,  ranged  there  with  careful  art. 
To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 

So  when  that  night  I  prayed 

To  God,  I  wept  and  said  : 
"  Ah,  when  we  lie  at  last  with  tranced  breath. 
Not  vexing  Thee  in  death. 
And  Thou  rememberest 

The  toys 

That  made  our  joys. 
Then,  fatherly  not  less  than  I, 

Who  am  molded  out  of  clay, 

Thou'lt  leave  Thy  wrath  and  say : 
*  I  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness.' " 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  CHILD  PHYSICALLY 


BY    FREDERIC    L.    BURK,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,    SANTA 

BARBARA,    CAL. 

The  child  at  six  years  of  age,  the  end  of  the  kindergarten  period,  hai 
reached  almost  two-thirds  of  his  ^dult  height  and  from  one-fourth  to  one 
third  of  his  adult  weight.  This  does  not  mean,  by  any  means,  that  th 
kindergarten  child  stands  in  the  same  numerical  relation  to  the  develop© 
adult,  for  height  and  weight  are  gross  standards  and  give  us  no  accurat 
information  upon  essential  problems  in  the  details  of  growth.  The  bod 
is  made  up  of  parts  and  organs,  each  in  a  certain  measure  independent  ( 
other  parts,  each  with  its  separate  nascent  or  growing  periods  and  restin 
periods.  Consequently  height  and  weight  give  us  merely  the  composi' 
or  algebraic  sum  of  growth  of  these  various  parts.  One  part  may  begrowin 
while  its  neighbor  is  resting,  or  certain  parts  may  not  have  entered  upc 
that  period  when  the  important  increments  of  growth  are  added.  F( 
example,  the  neck  does  not  make  any  growth  of  consequence  until  aft 
the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  while  the  length  of  the  face  is  practicali 
completed  by  this  age.  The  increase  in  lung  dimensions  is  mcrcl 
nominal  until  pubescence,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  short  growing  pcrio 
of  two  years  or  less,  the  diameter  of  the  chest  is  nearly  doubled.  Th 
heart  and  the  regulation  of  the  blood  supply  undergo  material  modific 
tions  years  after  the  kindergarten  period  is  passed.  The  brain  reache 
its  maximum  weight,  practically,  as  early  as  eight  or  nine  years  of  ^^ 
and  over  85  per  cent,  of  this  growth  is  obtained  previous  to  four  years 
the  addition  in  brain  weight  during  the  first  four  years  is  about  nin 
times    as    much   as  during  the  second   four  years.     The   fact  that  th 
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dergarten  takes  the  child  just  at  the  completion  of  its  period  of  most 
>id  growth  in  brain  weight,  and  keeps  him  until  the  maximum  is 
aost  attained,  is  a  significant  one. 

These  are  merely  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  child 
*  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  adult  standards.  If  growth  were 
^ular  and  proportional  in  each  part  for  each  year,  we  might  state  the 
ild  in  adult  terms,  but  all  of  our  factors  are  variable.  Yet  our  curricula 
studies,  both  in  school  and  kindergarten,  set  up  these  adult  standards 
--  which  to  measure  the  child's  progressive  development,  as  tho  growth 
sre  something  to  be  measured  by  regular  periods  of  time.  On  the  con- 
ary,  growth  is  by  fits  find  starts,  as  it  were,  with  periods  of  very  rapid 
ite  followed  by  resting  periods. 

To  cite  another  important  illustration  of  the  uselessness  of  judging 
le  child  by  adult  standards,  the  matter  of  sex  is  striking.  The  adult  is 
ixcd,  and,  physiologically  or  psychologically,  no  treatment  of  the  adult 
M  be  exact  unless  we  specify  the  sex ;  but  the  child,  until  the  age  of  ten 
r  eleven,  is  practically  without  sex.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
exes,  in  their  rates  of  growth,  their  instincts,  impulses,  interests,  physical 
Dd  mental  traits,  etc.,  is  so  slight  and  immaterial  as  to  justify  no  sepa- 
ate  consideration  of  them  either  in  theory  or  practice.  Yet,  after  the 
igc  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  the  sex  changes  are  so  enormous,  both  physi- 
sillyand  mentally,  that  the  sexes  can  no  longer  be  classed  together  in  any 
iescription ;  and  our  system  of  giving  them  both  the  same  course  of 
nstnicdon  is  rendered  extremely  questionable. 

There  is  another  important  distinction  between  the  child  and  the 
idult,  or  even  adolescent.  The  adult  has,  to  some  extent  at  least,  possi- 
)ililies  of  original  deviation  from  the  habits  of  ancestry ;  the  child  is  the 
'lave  of  ancestry.  His  movements,  his  plays,  his  games,  his  instincts,  his 
cars,  his  methods  of  thought  and  action,  all  bear  the  indelible  stamp  of 
hereditary  control,  and  are  all  fairly  well  in  the  middle  of  the  well- 
laveled  road  of  race  evolution.  As  the  creek,  confined  to  the  deep-worn 
gorges  in  the  mountains  where  it  originates,  nevertheless,  upon  issuing 
^orth  finally  upon  the  plains,  finds  it  easy  to  change  its  channel  bed,  so 
the  human  being,  in  its  earlier  stages  of  development,  is  more  determined 
^y  hereditary  influences,  until  in  adolescence  it  comes  to  the  open  plain 
*hcre  originality  is  more  possible.  In  the  growth  of  the  nervous  system 
»e  find  this  law  well  demonstrated.  The  structures  which  mature  first 
arc  those  which  are  oldest  in  race  evolution.  Those  which  are  most 
accent,  and  consequently  are  more  pliable  and  subject  to  modification, 
Diature  later.  The  time  at  which  a  structure  controlling  a  given  move- 
nieiit  matures  is  determined  by  conditions  which  are  internal,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  activities  which  appear  in  childhood,  are  less  subject  to 
niodification  by  external  environment  than  in  the  case  of  those  which 
°^turc  in  adolescence.  The  forms  of  movements  and  exercises  which  are 
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oldest  racially  are  also  determined  by  internal  law,  and  are  little  suscept- 
ible to  modification. 

P^ducation  of  the  adolescent  may  include  the  idea,  to  some  extent,  of 
teaching  the  individual  something  new  to  the  race.  Education  of  the 
kindergarten  child  can  signify  nothing  more  than  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  the  form  heredity  has  determined  to  reawaken  into  activity  the 
structures  of  racial  antiquity.  The  kindergarten  child  is  still  in  the  deep- 
worn  gorges  which  his  ancestors  for  ages  have  trod.  Originality  is  a  virtue 
in  adolescent  education.  In  the  kindergarten  originality  in  the  form  of 
exercise,  in  the  time  of  its  application,  which  many  of  our  systems  of 
physical  culture  have  attempted  arbitrarily  to  introduce  for  reasons  of 
aesthetic  grace  or  theories  of  some  systematic  or  orderly  development, 
cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  With  kindergarten  children  these 
are  matters  to  be  determined  by  internal  laws  of  the  nervous  system. 
This  hereditary  order  obeys  nb  logical  or  aesthetic  system.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  order  by  which  movements  develop  in  childhood  appears  to  the 
adult  mind  with  a  love  of  orderly  system  to  be  mere  vagrant  caprice. 
For  example,  the  thumb  movements,  from  a  logical  standpoint  the  most 
fundamental  and  elementary  of  the  hand,  develop  several  months  later 
than  those  of  the  hand  as  a  whole,  because  the  ancestors  of  man  did  not 
use  the  thumb,  and  its  movements  are  among  the  latest  in  a  racial  sense. 
The  baby's  two  eyes  tend  at  birth  to  move  independently  of  each  other, 
and  only  acquire  perfect  co-ordination  in  the  course  of  some  months, 
while  the  baby's  two  hands  begin  with  such  strong  tendencies  toward 
co-ordination  that  he  must  duplicate  the  movement  of  one  by  the  other; 
in  hand  development  the  child  grows  from  co-ordination  toward  inde- 
pendence, while  the  principle  is  reversed  in  the  matter  of  eye  movements. 
This  paradoxical  condition  doubtless  finds  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that 
in  animal  ancestry  the  movements  of  the  fore  limbs  ever  have  been 
co-ordinated,  while  the  eyes,  as  a  rule,  have  been  more  or  less  independ- 
ent of  each  other.  In  human  life  the  conditions  have  been  reversed,  and 
the  individual  repeats  this  history  in  his  earlier  stages. 

This  dependence  of  the  order,  form,  and  time  in  the  development  of 
movements  upon  the  past  habits  in  racial  evolution  is  manifest  everywhere 
in  children's  instinctive  activities,  and  peremptorily  forbids  our  artificial 
attempts  to  systematize  movements  upon  any  superficial  theory  of  grace 
or  logical  order,  or  to  introduce  original  departures  from  racial  habit. 

From  this  standpoint  we  come  upon  the  principle  of  first  importance, 
that  the  fundamental  movements,  i.  e.,  those  oldest  in  the  race,  and  com- 
I)rising  largely  those  which  are  performed  by  the  larger  and  more  cen- 
trally located  muscles,  normally  become  functional  before  the  accessory 
movements — those  which  came  late  into  the  race.  Among  the  latter  arc 
those  of  accuracy,  rapidity,  and  long  and  complex  sequences  of  finj*' 
movements  used  in  writing,  sewing,  weaving,  etc.    Spontaneously, children 
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the  kindergarten  use  only  the  fundamental  movements,  as  the  studies 
Gulick,  Miss  Sisson,  and  others  have  shown,  and  as  our  careful  daily 
servations  of  children's  plays  in  the  Santa  Barbara  kindergartens 
ve  corroborated.  In  so  far  as  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  finger  move- 
ents  are  concerned,  the  studies  of  Bryan  and  Gilbert  show  clearly  that 
e  nascent  periods  for  these  do  not  appear  until  after  six  or  seven  years, 
be  child  of  six  years,  normally,  has  scarcely  half  the  power  for  rapid 
iger  movement  that  an  adolescent  of  sixteen  possesses,  and  accuracy  of 
iger  movements,  such  as  writing  requires,  Dr.  Bryan  shows,  reaches  its 
iscent  growth  between  six  and  eight.  These  considerations  demand 
om  the  kindergarten  the  abolishment  of  all  movements  which  are  not 
indamental  and  which  seek  to  introduce  delicate  finger  movements  of 
ny  kind.  Blackboard  work  instead  of  pencil  and  paper,  and  the  aboli- 
on  of  drawing  or  other  similar  work  which  requires  accurate  line  work, 
re  essential. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  we  cannot  arrange  for  the 
indergarten  child  some  system  of  orderly  and  systematic  exercises, 
hysical  culture  has  no  place  in  the  kindergarten  curriculum.  The 
hild's  natural  play  certainly  comes  under  pedagogic  cognizance,  not  as 
necessary  nuisance  to  be  put  up  with,  but  as  an  important  instrument 
{education.  But  I  think  modern  study  bids  us  reverse  some  current 
lOtions  we  have  entertained  of  play.  Many  have  chosen  some  idea  to 
•resent  and  then  have  constructed  artificial  plays  arbitrarily  to  illustrate 
he  idea.  The  modern  view  would,  on  the  contrary,  bid  us  take  the 
hiid's  instinctive  play  without  alteration  and  let  it  lead  and  direct  us. 
)arwin,  Spencer,  and  the  earlier  biologists  gave  play  a  place  of  some 
heoretic  importance  when  they  ascribed  to  it  the  rudimentary  place  of 
(presenting  the  reawakening  of  the  left-over  activities  of  our  primitive 
ncestors.  But  Karl  Groos,  in  his  recent  monograms,  while  admitting 
hat  children's  plays  are  rudimentary*  in  origin,  shows,  nevertheless,  that 
hey  have  a  preparatory  function  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  those 
higher  activities,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  which  have  proceeded  in 
ace  history  from  the  activities  now  represented  by  children's  play.  The 
wge  majority  of  young  children's  plays  are  those  which  the  race  once 
ised  in  the  practical  business  affairs  of  war  and  chase  —  those  of  pursuing, 
umping,  hiding,  throwing,  wrestling,  etc.  As  in  the  race,  so  in  the 
ndividual,  they  lead  to  higher  activities  and  are  essential  links  in  the 
^ain  of  education. 

But  in  our  selection  and  arrangement  of  plays  for  the  kindergarten 
n  the  past  we  have  been  not  altogether  happy.  The  majority  of  the 
wndergarten  games  are  socialistic  in  form,  while  modern  study  shows  that 
the  plays  of  children  from  four  to  six  years  are  predominantly  individual- 
istic  and  the  social  tendency  is  minor.  The  social  factor  enters  the 
™d's  life  later  than  the  kindergarten  period.     The  play  of  children  of 
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three  to  five  tends  to  be  fragmentary  physical  exercises  without  plot  or 
system  —  mere  running,  jumping,  climbing,  etc.  However,  the  dramatic 
and  imitative  instinct  early  ripens,  and  the  child  tends  to  combine  thoe 
fragments  into  crude  plays  representing  actions  he  witnesses,  and  soie 
find  that  he  loves  to  play  riding  horse,  playing  bear,  wild  Indians,  polio^ 
man,  etc.  This  representative  tendency  is  the  controlling  interest  from 
four  to  six,  but  the  child  imitates  that  which  he  literally  sees,  hears,  or 
feels,  and  his  natural  play  offers  no  basis  for  the  abstractly  symbolic  game 
of  the  kindergarten.  He  sees  no  meaning  in  his  game.  He  is  an  actor, 
not  a  philosopher.  There  is  no  legitimate  place  for  the  aesthetic,  ethical, 
or  utilitarian  attachment  we  so  frequently  find  hung  upon  the  child's 
play.  The  child  plays  in  obedience  to  physical  impulses  of  his  nervous 
system  planted  there  by  the  habits  of  ancient  ancestry  which  lived  long 
before  civilized  morals,  ethics,  and  modern  utilities  came  upon  the  field 
of  action.  There  are  a  time  and  place  for  them,  but  it  is  an  artifidil 
graft  which  attempts  to  attach  these  to  the  young  child's  play  instincts. 

While  the  kindergarten  cannot  invent  plays  for  children,  it  neve^th^  \ 
less  has  an  important  function  in  guarding  the  child's  right  to  play,  and  J 
in  providing  the  time  and  racial  incentives — clean  sand  to  roll  and  \ 
build  in,  big  blocks  to  build  with,  space  to  run  in,  bushes  to  hide  in,  , 
poles  to  climb,  hammers,  garden  tools,  swings,  balls,  horse  reins,  etc 
The  scanty  twenty  minutes  usually  allowed  for  the  recess  should  be  at 

I 

least  multiplied  by  two.  The  usual  excuse  offered,  that  the  kindergarten 
games  and  calisthenic  exercises  take  the  place  of  natural,  free  play,  is 
quite  untenable.  They  are  artificial  exhibition  exercises,  and  have,  m 
shown,  little  in  common  with  the  hereditary  forms  of  play  of  children  rf 
kindergarten  age.  Internal  demands  of  the  growing  nervous  and  mnscn- 
lar  systems  require  their  racial  forms  of  exercise,  and  natural  instinct  i* 
the  only  guide  we  have  for  these  exercises.  Even  in  children  of  school 
age  the  experiments  upon  fatigue  by  Kraepelin,  Kemsies,  Wagner,  and 
others,  have  shown  that  systematic  gymnastics  are  more  fatiguing  men- 
tally than  regular  school  work  and  cannot  be  interpolated  in  school  work 
as  recuperative  means. 


ARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.  — Thursday,  July  13,  1899 

i  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  Simpson  Tabernacle  by  A.  W.  Plummer,  of  the 

ommittee. 

John  W.  Hall,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 

Df  the  Individual  Pupil  in  Class  Work." 

s  Louise  Hannum,  Ph.D.,  Greeley,  Colo.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Culture-Epoch 

in  Education.'* 

;  discussion  was  omitted  until  after  the  second  paper  was  read. 

>ident  William  N.  Hailmann  opened  the  discussion,  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  J. 

ie,  of  California;  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indiana;  A.  H.  Collins,  of  Pasadena,  Cal.;  Dr. 

all,  Miss  Hannum,  and  others. 

ommittee  on  nominations  was  appointed,  consisting  of : 

W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  A.  H.  Collins,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Esther  Conway,  Winchester,  Ind. 


SECOND  SESSION.— Friday,  July  14 

meeting  was  opened  by  President  William  N.  Hailmann,  who  delivered  his 
>n  "The  Place  and  Development  of  Purpose  in  Education." 
erintendent  J.  W.  Dinsmore,  of  Beatrice,  Neb.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Vices  of 
)d  and  Youth." 

animated  discussion  followed.  Among  those  taking  part  were  Miss  Frink,  of 
ia;  Professor  J.  W.  Crabtree,  of  Nebraska;  Professor  J.  W.  Carr,  of  Indiana; 
anchard,  of  California ;  Harry  S.  Budd,  Superintendent  Dinsmore,  and  the 
t. 

erintendent  J.  W.  Carr,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  introduced  the  following  resolution, 
as  unanimously  adopted : 

^RiAS,  As  a  rule,  the  same  persons  are  interested  in  the  discussions  of  the  Kindergarten  Depart- 
inentary  Department,  and  Child  Study  Department ; 

'^/</,  That  the  president  of  the  Elementary  Department  be  requested  to  invite  the  co-operation  of 
knts  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Child  Study  Departments  in  arranging  for  one  joint  session  at  the 
(or  1900. 

e  Committee  on  Nominations  submitted  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  : 

f*^'sident  —  Miss  N.  Cropsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

'^ue-President — Superintendent  J.  W.  Dinsmore,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

Secretary—  Miss  Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Cleveland,  O. 

-  department  then  adjourned. 

Esther  Conway 

Secretary 


SIS 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


THE    CULTURE'EPOCH   THEORY  IN  EDUCATION 


BY  LOUISE  MORRIS  HANNUM,   STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,    GREELEY,  COLO. 

The  doctrine  of  recapitulation  might  recommend  itself  to  the  educator 
thru  several  considerations  of  various  degrees  of  importance :  by  satisfac- 
tory evidences,  by  weight  of  authority,  by  a  record  of  practical  utility  in 
school  matters,  or  by  signs  of  marked  promise  for  the  future.  But  a 
detailed  examination  of  these  claims  would  of  course  require  a  volume 
and  much  special  knowledge.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  merely 
to  look  at  the  doctrine  in  a  general  way,  with  intent  to  discover  what  atti- 
tude toward  it  on  the  part  of  the  practical  teacher  is  likely  to  be  most 
fruitful-  of  good  and  least  productive  of  harm. 

The  first  question  will  naturally  be :  Can  we  accept  the  doctrine  as  a 
fact?  In  seeking  light  on  this  preliminary  inquiry,  we  must  at  once  dis- 
tinguish the  theory  from  the  notion  of  an  undefined  general  correspond- 
ence between  the  course  of  the  race  and  that  of  the  individual.  The 
latter  view,  taken  in  the  loose,  vague  way,  appears  almost  axiomatic.  The 
race  and  the  child  begin  with  a  comparatively  simple  and  go  on  tea  com- 
paratively complex  life.  What  the  race  has  attained  is,  in  a  general  way, 
the  end  set  before  the  individual,  and,  in  passing  from  analogous  starting- 
points  to  analogous  goals,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  from  the  existence  of 
one  world  and  one  general  kind  of  process  called  mind,  that  the  race  and 
the  individual  must  gather  up  and  organize  experience  in  somewhat  the 
same  fashion  —  must  get  from  the  starting-point  to  the  goal  by  somewhat 
the  same  path.  In  this  form  the  idea  of  recapitulation  is  more  congenial 
to  the  poet  and  the  mystic  than  to  the  teacher;  it  has  abundant  uses  in 
speculation  and  imaginative  expression,  but  no  definite  relation  to  methods 
and  school  curricula.  The  more  precise  —  or,  rather,  the  least  nebulous- 
conception  of  the  doctrine  assumes  that  the  development  both  of  the  race 
and  of  the  individual  can  be  described  as  a  progress  thru  certain  stages; 
and  that,  with  some  relatively  calculable  variations,  these  stages  correspond 
in  the  two  series.  The  inference  is  then  drawn  that,  since  the  histo^  of 
the  child  is  writ  large  in  that  of  the  race,  we  can  see  more  clearly  in  the 
race  than  in  the  child  what  is  the  true  order  of  development.  To  this  is 
often  added  the  idea  that,  since  the  race  has  preserved  the  products  of 
its  activity  in  the  most  important  stages,  we  have  ready  to  hand  the  true 
food  on  which  the  child  must  be  nourished  as  he  goes  thru  the  scrcnl 
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es  of  progress  from  infancy  to  manhood.  It  seems  needless  to  say 
t  the  admission  of  the  undefined  general  correspondence  just  men- 
led,  in  which  all  are  doubtless  agreed,  does  not  imply  acceptance  of 
more  precise  doctrine  of  recapitulation.  Nor  can  the  latter  be  foisted 
n  us  as  a  corollary  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  It  is  true  that  the 
ogical  argument  for  the  culture-epoch  theory  would  be  less  tenable 
lout  the  doctrine  of  evolution  ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  because  our 
:ies  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  successive  variations  from  less  com. 
c  organisms,  that  therefore  the  youth  of  the  species  should  pass  thru 
successive  variations  from  primitive  man.  If  a  theory  of  recapitula- 
i  definite  enough  to  deserve  practical  consideration  is  to  stand  at  all, 
lust  do  so  by  force  of  independent  proof. 

Now,  such  alleged  proof  appears  to  range  itself  chiefly  under  the  bio- 
ical,  the  sociological,  the  a  priori  psychological,  and  the  historical 
ument.  To  begin  by  noting  the  first  of  these  forms  of  evidence  : 
nparative  anatomists  tell  us  that  the  embryonic  human  brain,  from  its 
t  appearance  as  a  semi-fluid  and  shapeless  mass,  passes  in  modified 
n  thru  the  several  structures  that  constitute  the  permanent  and  com- 
te  brain  of  fish,  reptile,  bird,  and  mammal ;  and  that  the  mode  of 
elopment  after  birth  to  some  extent  recapitulates  that  by  which  the 
in  of  the  human  species  attained  its  present  form  and  functions.  Like 
theory  of  evolution,  the  conception  of  parallelism  rose  at  first  no 
;her  than  physiological  phenomena;  later,  by  application  of  the  prin- 
le  of  continuity  and  the  doctrine  of  parallelism  between  brain  states 
i  states  of  consciousness,  the  correspondence  of  the  stages  of  physical 
)wth  before  birth  with  the  pre-human  series  was  read  up  into  an  analogy 
ween  the  mental  development  of  the  child  and  that  of  the  species, 
is  biological  argument  has  undoubtedly  proved  more  coercive  than  any 
ler,  and  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  deny  it  general  validity  and  signifi- 
ice.  But  a  moment's  reflection  convinces  us  that,  as  an  argument  for 
'definite  parallelism  claimed  by  the  culture-epoch  theorists,  it  owes  its 
ight  largely  to  the  fact  that,  while  everyone  can  recognize  its  general 
tctioD,  only  the  specialist  can  say  how  far  it  is  modified  by  a  more 
let  knowledge  of  facts.  It  must,  however,  be  apparent  to  everyone  that 
ere  the  physical  parallelism  is  best  made  out,  namely,  between  the  pre- 
tal  human  and  the  animal  series,  there  is  no  psychical  analogy,  and  where 
2  psychical  parallelism  is  alleged  to  begin,  the  physical  parallelism  dis- 
pears  or  is  obscured,  no  adequate  basis  for  comparison  having  been  laid 
an  exhaustive  study  of  post-embryonic  brain  development  in  the  child 
d  post-simian  brain  development  ih  the  race.  Before  birth,  physiologi- 
1  parallelism  ;  after  birth,  indications  of  mental  analogy  ;  no  common 
"m.  Even  if  we  were  assured  of  post-embryonic  recapitulation  in 
ysical  structure,  we  could  not  conclude  to  definite  reproduction  of  men- 
'  function.     The  outcome  of  the  biological  argument  seems  to  be  that, 
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while  the  physical  analogy  between  the  pre-natal  human  and  the  animal 
series  points  uncertainly  to  some  analogy  between  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  race  and  that  of  the  individual,  it  is  an  inadequate  support 
for  a  theory  of  definite  correspondence. 

In   the   sociological  argument,  the  terms  related,  when  relieved  of 
their  cloudiness,  are  incapable,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  inquiry,  of 
supplying  a  firm  footing  for  the  comparison  of  child  and  species.    The 
gist  of  the  contention  appears  to  be  that  the  social  mind,  like  the  indi- 
vidual mind,  begins  its  experience  with  a  "total  real"  which  is  graduallj 
broken  up  and  put  together   again,  at  first   unconsciously,  under  the 
stimulus  of  daily  needs  and  dominated  by  anthropomorphic  conceptions, 
but  later  with  growing  definiteness  of  purpose  in  fulfillment  of  an  increas- 
ingly conscious  ideal  set  in  a  world-conception  which  is  less  and  less 
anthropomorphic.     But  as  the  terms  in  which  this  progress  are  described 
are  borrowed  from  individual  psychology ,  and  the  social  mind  is  an  abstract 
tion  from  individual  minds,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  any  real  independence 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  social  series.     On  the  other  hand,  an  individual 
mind,  viewed  as  uninfluenced   by  social  forces,  can  have  no  concrete 
existence.     Both  of  the  parallel  terms  are  abstractions.     What  seems  to 
be  true  is  that,  in  a  historical  survey  of  minds,  processes  can  be  abstracted 
which,  in  their  collective  aspect,  show  analogy  with  the  stages  of  individ- 
ual mental  development.     But  this  statement  obviously  supports  thevagoe 
and  not  the  definite  theory  of  recapitulation. 

The  sociological  consideration  is  helped  out  by  what  I  have  called  the 
a  priori  psychological  argument,  based  on  the  supposed  nature  of  mind. 
Each  stage  of  progress,  it  is  said,  must  grow  out  of  the  preceding  stageia 
accordance  with  a  law  of  growth ;  must  be  essentially  the  next  step- 
Hence  the  advance  of  the  race  and  that  of  the  individual,  coinciding  with 
the  law,  must  coincide  with  each  other.  But  this  argument  not  only  begs 
the  question  of  the  identity  of  any  laws  controlling  race  and  individnal 
growth,  but  forces  beyond  all  evidence  the  notion  of  an  inner  rcgulatii« 
principle  which  fulfills  itself  regardless  of  changes  m  environment. 

The  historical  argument  includes  a  wide  range  of  investigation.  ^ 
especially  seeks  to  make  the  theory  more  tangible  by  tracing  stages* 
progress  and  decay  thru  the  modes  of  thought,  institutions,  and  ideals 
of  particular  nations,  and  relating  these  to  similar  epochs  in  the  life ^ 
the  individual.  Studies  in  the  beginnings  of  government,  religi<* 
morals,  literature,  natural  science,  industries,  and  the  arts  of  representa- 
tion, particularly  drawing,  are  also  thought  to  provide  a  wide  basis  fof 
carrying  out  the  assumed  parallelism.  But  where  exact  verification  B 
impossible,  and  both  facts  and  terms  wanting  in  precise  definition,  even  a. 
large  number  of  analogies  must  fail  to  do  anything  more  than  creitca 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  doctrine. 

Altogether,  a  glance  over  the  evidence  for  the  culture-epoch  iheoiji 
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layman's  point  of  view,  tends  to  emphasize  the  judgment : 
That  there  is  a  high  degree  of  general  probability  for  some 
irallelism  between  the  development  of  the  individual  and  that 
:e  woiild  probably,  we  repeat,  be  conceded  by  all.  But  the 
he  parallelism  are  undecided,  the  epochs  indefinite,  the  evi- 
orresponding  stages  full  of  gaps  and  ambiguities, 
then,  shall  we  look  at  the  weight  of  authority  which  heralds 
le  from  many  quarters  and  from  thinkers  as  diverse  as  Goethe, 
talozzi  ?  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  prominent  men  who 
le  theory  or  use  it  in  their  educational  schemes  have  simply 
•n  the  conception  in  a  loose,  constructive  fashion,  without  care- 
h  or  critical  examination  of  evidence.  An  authority  is  not  one 
tum  is  to  be  taken  without  convincing  reasons,  but  one  who 
nstrated  his  ability  to  give  such  reasons.  In  this  sense,  no 
e  older  philosophers  and  educators  is  an  authority  on  cul- 
is.  Some  of  the  most  famous  whose  names  are  quoted,  as 
id  Darwin,  have  but  casually  discussed  or  questioned  the  doc- 
le  others,  as  Ziller   and   Hartmann,    have   been    occupied   in 

dividing  the  years  of  childhood  among  the  culture  epochs 
1  in  finding  a  warrant  for  doing  so.  Some  authorities,  again, 
rently  cherished  the  theory  because  it  was  to  their  minds  the 
a  stronger  conviction  that  the  faculties  of  children  ought  to  be 

according  to  some  order.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  true  that 
'.onceptions  have  been  reached  thru  the  culture-epoch  theory 
ght  have  been  delayed  without  it,  tho  their  truth  is  quite 
nt  of  it.  But  that  is,  of  course,  no  more  an  argument  for  the 
han  the  facts  discovered  by  the  Chaldaeans  about  eclipses  are 
jnt  for  astrology.  If  authority  is  to  count  at  all  in  our  attitude 
apitulation  as  a  tenable  theory,  it  must  be  simply  to  strengthen 
ned  analogy  between  race  and  child  which  no  one  is  disposed 

Q. 

evidence  for  the  theory,  both  as  presented  by  its  earlier 
and  as  construed  from  the  modern  evolutionary  and  sociologi- 
of  view,  is  insufficient  to  recommend  the  culture  epochs  as  a 
aching,  we  have  further  to  ask  whether  the  application  of  the 
las  proved  itself   so  valuable,  or  at  least  so  promising,  as  to 

to  dispense  with   proof.     The  difficulty  of  interpreting  the 

of  course,  obvious.  The  child  is  to  be  guided  thru  the 
aversed  by  the  race.  But  epochs  of  what  ?  Progress  and 
mt  are  far  too  abstract  and  general  terms  to  direct  us  in  fitting 
iries  to  the  individual  series  and  concluding  from  the  one  to  the 
hat    the    correspondence    should    be    a    thorogoing    one    is 

impossible.  If  all  the  stages  of  race  development  were 
>y  the  individual,  some  of  them  must  be  touched  so  rapidly  as 
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to  be  negligible.  But  all  students  of  the  subject  admit  the  short- drcoit- 
ing  by  which  the  individual,  receiving  thru  natural  selection  or  trans- 
mission of  acquired  characters  the  benefit  of  habit  and  accommodation^ 
omits  stages  which  were  essential  in  the  development  of  his  anceston. 
These  short-cuts,  it  would  appear,  vary  so  extensively  in  different  individ- 
uals that  their  occurrence  alone  would  make  it  impossible  to  reason  from 
race  to  child  without  constant  modifications  and  exceptions.  One 
marked  illustration  of  the  modification  of  the  alleged  parallel  series  is  the 
relation  between  sensory  and  motor  activity  in  the  child  and  in  adults  of 
the  earlier  race.  The  receptive,  sensory  side  of  the  child's  nature  unfolds 
under  the  stimulus  of  complex  culture  products  and  a  highly  developed 
ready-made  language,  while  the  productive,  motor  side  lags  far  behind, 
the  muscles  and  glands  being  of  slower  growth  than  the  central  nervous 
system.  Thus,  while  the  race  has  fed  on  its  own  culture  products,  even 
nature  having  in  a  sense  grown  along  with  man,  the  child  has  developed 
on  products  indefinitely  in  advance  of  his  own  active  powers.  But  if  the 
course  of  development  in  the  individual  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
race  is  subject  to  short-cuts,  foreshortening,  shifting,  and  various  marked 
changes  of  function  and  relation,  what  phase  or  aspect  of«growth  shall  we 
fix  on  to  serve  as  basis  for  a  comparison  of  stages  ?  How  has  this  diffi- 
culty been  met  by  culture-epoch  theorists  ? 

Herbart  supposed  that  the  doctrine  should  be  applied  to  the  matter 
of  instruction  in  history,  literature,  and  language,  and  reached  the  som^ 
what  amusing  conclusion  that  Greek  and  Latin  should  be  taught  before 
French  and  Italkm,  and  that  Roman  history  —  perhaps  the  least  congenial 
of  records  to  children — should  precede  modern  historical  tales.  Her- 
bart's  dominant  belief  that  the  child  should  assimilate  in  order  the  traces 
of  moral  culture  in  the  race  was  developed  by  Ziller,  who,  after  a  happy 
course  in  the  Odyssey  and  Robinson  Crusoe^  led  the  children  from  the 
heroic  and  individual  epoch  thru  the  various  stages  of  relation  to  the 
community  represented  by  the  patriarchs,  judges,  kings,  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  the  history  of  the  apostles,  ending  in  the  Reformation  and  thecat^ 
chism.  Vogt  took  something  from  the  Procrustean  caste  of  the  system 
by  avoiding  the  attempt  of  Herbart,  Ziller,  and  Hartmann  to  assign  a 
particular  year  to  each  epoch,  and  Beyer  broadened  the  conception  hf 
attempting  to  apply  it  to  nature  study  —  a  field  which  Herbart  had  believed 
to  be  quite  outside  the  principle  ;  but  otherwise  the  general  features » 
the  Herbartian  scheme  were  retained,  with,  however,  one  important  ele- 
ment of  progress.  This  is  the  tendency  to  transfer  the  emphasis  from  the 
selection  of  proper  culture  products  to  study  of  the  progressive  moie- 
ment  of  the  mental  life.  Vogt  made  extensive  studies  in  child  nature iB 
order  to  determine  the  characteristic  phases  of  child  development  during 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  life.  But  this  new  attempt,  it  is  plain,  hasitt 
value  quite  distinct  from  any  question  of  recapitulation.     SoalsoReifii 
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ng  little  for  the  mere  material  imparted  in  comparison  with  the 
lity  of  action  and  desire  aroused,  offers  principles  of  guidance  which 
really  based  on  study  of  the  child  in  his  relation  to  the  ends  of  educa- 
,  not  in  his  relation  to  the  development  of  the  race.  ■  And,  in  general, 
impossible  to  review  the  history  of  the  culture-epoch  theory  without 
overing  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  theorists  have  contributed 
)€dagogical  wisdom  just  in  proportion  as  they  have  given  over  the 
mpt  to  get  at  the  child  thru  the  race  and  have  addressed  them- 
es to  the  slow  and  difficult  task  of  getting  knowledge  about  children 
irst  hand.  It  is  doubtful  whether  from  Herbart  to  Baldwin  all  the 
jnaes  constructed  according  to  the  principle  of  recapitulation  are 
th,  either  in  substance  or  in  stimulus,  one  careful  study  of  .some 
se  of  the  child  mind ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  best  thing  about  the 
ure-epoch  theory  is  that  it  forgets  itself  and  outgrows  itself  in  single- 
ided  study  of  children. 

And,  after  all,  the  uselessness  of  the  culture-epoch  generalization  in 
field  of  concrete,  practical  investigation  to  which  it  has  helped  to  lead 
•nly  what  we  should  expect.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  definite  gains 
education.  Wide-embracing  hypotheses  like  evolution  and  recapitu- 
on  enlarge  our  grasp,  gratify  our  reason,  strengthen  our  sympathies, 
e  meaning  to  life ;  but  they  do  not  rectify  our  civilization  nor  provide 
with  school  curricula.  It  is,  indeed,  easily  possible,  putting  aside  prac- 
li  claims,  to  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  the  reason  may  be  com- 
ted  by  the  explanation  which  the  theory  of  recapitulation  is  supposed 
give  of  the  mysteries  of  childhood.  If  it  is  the  ordinary  manifestations 
child  life  which  we  wish  to  understand,  we  are,  of  course,  putting  our 
ficulty  back  into  a  more  inaccessible  region  when  we  say  :  "  The  child 
od  moves  in  this  fashion  because  the  primitive  mind  did  so  before  it.'' 
it  is  an  explanation  of  the  less  common,  more  individual,  or  more 
nsient  traits  that  we  require,  we  run  a  risk  of  violating  the  law  of 
"simony  when  we  advance  reasons  drawn  from  the  remote  past  without 
'ing  first  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  recent  causation. 
The  hypothesis  of  culture  epochs  is  not,  then,  one  from  which,  even 
admitted,  we  could  reason  deductively ;  it  is  not  yet  defined  with 
ficient  sharpness  nor  interpreted  with  sutlicient  certainty.  We  cannot 
ch  or  withhold  anything  at  any  period  of  the  child's  development 
iply  because  the  race  learned  or  did  not  learn  it  at  a  supposed  corre- 
)nding  period.  The  end  of  education  is  supplied  in  part  by  the 
Bands  of  the  civilization  of  which  the  child  is  to  become  a  part ;  his 
n  needs,  the  order  of  his  development,  and  the  subject-matter  suited  to 
various  phases  can  in  the  last  resort  be  determined  only  by  child  study 
i  by  experimental  psychology.  The  impression  seems  to  be  growing 
ong  us  that  the  threefold  root  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  for 
•rything  pedagogical  is   biology,  sociology,   and   psychology.     If  this 
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means  that  the  three  are  equally  closely  related  to  the  problems  of 
education,  we  must  demur.  Sociology  may  help  to  determine  the  end 
and  the  subject-matter  as  a  whole ;  biology  may  clear  up  what  psychology 
is  of  itself  unable  to  explain ;  but  the  standard  of  reference  is  alwap  the 
child,  and  the  final  arbiter  and  interpreter  of  data  from  whatever  source, 
as  well  as  the  organon  of  knowledge  about  the  mental  elements  and  the 
laws  that  govern  their  connection,  is  psychology  pursued  under  expcri* 
mental  conditions. 

Whether  or  not  the  theory  of  recapitulation  has  in  some  degree  made 
up  for  the  errors  and  the  barrenness  which  mark  its  chief  applications  by 
suggesting  questions  and  pointing  out  what  to  look  for,  is  matter  of 
special  investigation  into  the  recent  records  of  practical  pedagogy. 
Since  students  of  the  new  psychology  have  necessarily  given  themselves, 
in  the  first  decades  of  the  history  of  the  science,  to  structural  work,  white 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  with  its  allied  theories,  has  seemed  to  shed 
generous  light  on  the  dark  problems  of  psychogenesis,  it  would  be  small 
wonder  if  educators,  somewhat  blinded  by  the  sudden  illuminatioD, 
should  have  turned  aside  after  what  prove  to  be  strange  gods.  But  what- 
ever has  been  the  service  or  the  need  of  the  culture-epoch  theory  in  the 
past,  it  ought  not  to  be  required  for  practical  use  now  that  child  study  is 
in  the  way  of  defining  its  problems  more  precisely;  and  we  may  expect 
that  in  another,  decade  those  who  have  done  pioneer  work  in  stmctuial 
psychology  will  be  using  the  experimental  method  for  the  establishmeat 
of  a  sound  basis  of  pedagogy  —  a  basis  which,  as  has  been  said,  can 
acquire  stability  in  no  other  way.  Of  course,  as  a  supposition  to  be 
tested  for  theoretical  validity,  the  culture  epochs  retain  their  interest 
But  as  a  practical  working  hypothesis,  to  be  set  in  operation  by  the  teadicr 
and  approved  by  the  result,  they  are  untenable  and  unnecessary. 

Since,  however,  a  general  correspondence  between  race  and  individual 
development  is  admitted  by  all,  we  cannot  reproach  those  who  cling  to 
the  theory  as  suggestive  and  stimulating,  provided  they  are  not  seduced 
by  the  charm  of  wide  generalizations  into  admitting  it  as  a  guiding 
principle.  If  it  be  conceded  that  the  doctrine  cannot  in  ever  so  slight* 
degree  take  the  place  of  experimental  psychology,  cannot  be  reasoned 
from  deductii^ely  or  used  as  a  working  hypothesis  in  practical  pedagogyi 

• 

we  may  welcome  it  as  a  point  of  view  for  all  the  value  it  may  have  m 
widening  our  conceptions  or  in  teaching  patience  with  the  imperfect . 
stages  of  child-growth. 
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30se,  the  child  of  instinct  and  reason,  is  the  more  or  less  deliber- 
iscious  tension  of  the  soul  toward  some  definite  object.  This 
s  derived  primarily  from  some  experience  in  sensuous  life  —  some 
ice  retained  in  the  memory,  revived  in  the  imagination,  or  lifted 
:reative  inferences  of  reason  and  fancy  into  the  region  of  more  or 
al  aspiration. 

pose  hungers  and  thirsts  for  achievement.  From  this  it  derives 
ice.  Without  this  it  must  perish.  For  the  sake  of  this  it  stimu- 
ew  reason  and  creative  fancy,  that  it  may  invent  the  means  of 
In  experiment  and  research  it  appeals  afresh  to  sensuous 
Qce.  In  the  records  of  the  past  it  looks  for  related  precedents. 
\x\X.  and  laborious  drill  it  gains  needed  skill  and  endurance.  In 
oned  eloquence  it  enlists  the  sympathy  and  help  of  others.  In 
it  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  for  aid,  demands  even  the  impos- 
its  conceit.  There  is  not  a  phase  in  the  life  of  the  soul  th^t  is 
ched  to  the  quick  by  the  purpose  that  has  taken  possession  of  the 

he  discussion  of  the  development  of  purpose  it  becomes  necessary 
:ate  in  a  few  words  my  fundamental  point  of  view  as  to  the  mean- 
ife  and  education,  the  nature  and  place  of  will  in  mental  life,  and 
ose  in  will.  That  this  cannot  and  should  not  be  done  in  the  guise 
lal  definitions  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  terms  involved  par- 
the  infinite,  and  therefore  of  the  undefinable.  Nevertheless  it 
done  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  secure  a  fair  mutual  under- 
g  as  to  the  tendency  of  my  thought. 

their  application  I  shall  limit  my  terms  to  "  man."     I  make  this 

tion  in  order  to  guard  the  discussion  from  trespassing  upon  specu- 

rounds  in  connection  with  such  terms  as  "  life,*' "  soul,"  "  evolution," 

:tivity,"  and  "will."     These  terras  are  indispensable  and  will  prove 

ely  helpful,  if  we  steer  clear  of  the  maelstroms  which  hurl  their 

to  the  dizzy  heights  of  metaphysical  speculation. 

;  is  a  process  of  self-realization.     The  innermost  essence  of  life  is 

inct  of  self-expansion.     Life  is  a  process  of  becoming,  a  continu- 

'wing  toward  what  may  lie  more  or  less  vaguely  concealed  in  the 

of  instinct,  or  stand  revealed  more  or  less  clearly  on  the  ideal 

of  self-conscious  will.     Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  term   for 

)cess  is  "evolution":  the  establishment  of  inner  possibilities  in  the 

the  revealing  of  the  eternal  in  the  temporal,  of  the  spiritual  in  the 
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material.  Evolution,  from  this  point  of  view,  appears  as  the  will  seeking 
self-realization  in  the  face  of  a  resisting,  external,  objective  world;  self- 
activity  appears  as  the  momentum  of  the  spiritual. 

This  resistance  of  the  external,  objective  world  should  not  be  con- 
ceived as  a  hostile  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  will.  ,It  affords,  rather, 
the  necessary  fixed  points  of  support  which  render  the  operation  of  tbe  # 
will  possible.  The  disturbance  of  the  will  by  the  resistance  of  the  exter- 
nal world  reveals  the  instinct  of  expansion  in  sensation,  and  lifts  the  will 
into  consciousness.  Thus,  by  the  very  limitations  forced  upon  the  will  by 
the  objective  world,  the  will  becomes  aware  of  itself,  of  its  freedom,  and 
of  its  power.  Unresisted  will  would  result  in  nirvana.  From  this  it  is 
rescued  by  the  necessities  born  in  resistance  from  without. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  its  purpose,  in  its  conscious  attitude  and  self- 
direction  with  reference  to  surrounding  necessities,  in  its  steady  onward 
march  toward  the  realization  of  the  ideals  summed  up  in  whatever  the 
soul  may  hold  of  faith,  of  hope,  and  of  charity — in  these  the  will  is  free. 
These  proceed  wholly  from  within.  These  the  soul  may  hold  fast  in  every 
hindrance  and  defeat.  Indeed,  it  is  their  continued  and  continuous  asser- 
tion that  constitutes  the  evolution  of  man.  Without  them  man  is  unthink- 
able ;  without  them  he  must  sink  back  into  hopeless,  loveless  aniraality. 

I  have  thus  far  looked   upon   will   as  practically  identical  with  self- 
activity.     Now,  for  the  purpose  of  our  discussion,  it  is  necessary  to  view  it 
in   its  two  phases  of  outward  and  inward  activity.     In  its  inward  life  it 
appears  as  sensation ;  in  its  outward  life,  as  spontaneity.     In  this  view* 
.sensation  and  spontaneity  appear  as  the  opposite  poles  of  conscious  self- 
active  life.     Sensation  is   analytic ;  spontaneity  is  synthetic.     Sensation 
is  primarily  passive ;  spontaneity  is  primarily  active.     Sensation  reveals 
the  outer,  spontaneity  the  inner  world.     Sensation  is  inductive,  separates 
the  general  from  the    particular ;   spontaneity  is  deductive,  applies  the 
general   to  new  particulars.     Sensation  discovers  necessity;  spontaneity 
overcomes  it  and  conquers  freedom  —  subjects  necessity  to  its  own  inner 
law. 

Sensation  is  the  consciousness  of  the  present ;  its  income  is  stored  i** 
knowledge,  which  is  the  consciousness  of  the  past;  spontaneity  applies 
the  latter  to  its  present  in  the  relatively  free  control  of  a  future.  Yet  the 
two  are  essentially  one,  distinct  only  as  opposite  polar  phases  of  the  one 
conscious  life  of  the  self-active  soul.  Self-activity  in  self -preservation 
appears  as  sensation  ;  in  self-expansion,  as  spontaneity.  In  sensation  tb^ 
self-active  will  discovers  itself  thru  external  opposition ;  in  spontaneity 
it  unites  itself,  creatively,  with  the  outer  forces,  with  the  will  of  the 
world. 

In  this  unfolding  life  of  the  self-active  soul  the  term  "purpose" desig- 
nates the  more  or  less  definite,  conscious  aim  of  intelligent  action  or  con- 
duct.    It  is  the  more  or  less  deliberate,  more  or  less  conscious  tension  or 
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he  soul  toward  certain  objects  of  achievement.  In  a  narrower  sense 
he  term  may  apply  to  the  intended  outcome  of  even  the  most  trivial 
ctions ;  in  a  wider  sense  it  includes  the  deepest  attitudes  and  the  highest 
^pirations  of  the  soul. 

Every  phase  of  soul-activity  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  purpose. 
i)veiy  sensation  holds  its  germs.  Under  the  genial  influence  of  love  and 
tope  it  develops  into  a  controlling  factor  of  life.  It  stands  revealed  in 
hought,  which  sees  and  wills  the  blessings  of  its  achievement. 

Thus  purpose  appears  as  a  mode  of  thought,  of  anticipating  reason, 
»( imagination  turned  into  the  future,  of  attention  directed  to  some 
ittamable  object ;  in  short,  as  the  deliberate  straining  of  self  toward  the 
ealization  of  an  idea  or  an  ideal. 

The  high  value  of  purpose  in  life  is  still  further  revealed  when  we 
insider  the  relation  of  individual  purpose  to  universal  purpose  in  the 
ivolution  of  humanity.  In  individual  purpose  universal  purpose  attains 
::oiisciousness,  as  it  were.  Thru  individual  purpose  universal  purpose 
iccomplishes  its  end.  The  evolution  of  humanity  is  but  the  develop- 
ment of  this  end  of  universal  purpose  in  its  play  with  individual  life. 
Id  the  measure  in  which  the  individual  realizes  in  his  consciousness  this 
end  he  sees  God.  In  the  measure  in  which  he  follows  such  consciousness 
in  his  life  he  does  his  duty  to  God,  and  his  life  becomes  simply  conscious 
evolution.  , 

Thus  we  may  say  that  with  the  birth  of  purpose,  of  conscious  self- 
direction  in  the  soul,  man  was  born  as  distinguished  from  mere  animal 
creation.  Blind  evolutionary  forces  were  dethroned  ;  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  took  a  back  seat;  foresight  came  to  the  front;  and  education  — 
which  is  simply  purposeful  self-direction  as  applied  to  the  race — assumed 
the  reins  of  further  development. 

The  sinking  of  the  purpose  tensions  of  the  soul  into  the  depths  of 
instinct  life,  in  habit  or  automatism,  does  not  remove  them  from  the  field 
of  purpose.  Purpose,  it  is  true,  is  born  in  the  soul,  whereas  habits,  auto- 
niaiisms,  and  heredities  rest  in  the  physical  organism.  But  it  is  the  con- 
stant and  natural  tendency  of  purposeful  living  to  become  established  in 
^e habits,  automatisms,  and  heredities  of  the  physical  organism.  Indeed, 
^is  constitutes  the  soul's  method  of  self-actively  controlling  the  organ- 
ism in  its  further  evolutionary  development.  The  soul  fixes,  as  it  were, 
Its  evolutionary  gains  in  habits,  automatisms,  and  heredities,  that  it  may 
^  free  for  further  conquests. 

The  importance  of  purpose  as  a  paramount  objective  point  in  the 
^ucation  of  the  child  is  manifest  from  these  considerations.  Knowledge 
ind  skill  are,  indeed,  indispensable ;  yet  they  are  but  ladder  and  sword 
^  the  hands  of  purpose.  Purpose  uses  them  as  it  may  list,  for  good  or 
'h  it  is,  with  reference  to  them,  "the  man  behind  the  gun." 

Knowledge — the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race  —  and  skill  —  the 
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individuars  acquired  ability  to  use  it  for  definite  ends — are  not  by  this 
lowered  in  value  and  importance.  Without  them  "  the  man  behind  the 
gun  "  would  cut  but  a  sorry  figure,  would  be  powerless  of  achievement. 
To  knowledge,  purpose  owes  its  ideas  and  ideals ;  to  skill,  the  power  and  \ 
joy  of  achievement.  With  their  combined  help  individual  purpose  rises  \ 
to  the  heights  of  humanity.  # 

Yet  knowledge  and  skill  are  in  themselves  vain  and  ephemeral,  the 
children  of  a  day.     But  purpose  is  the  first-born  of  the  eternal  will;  if 
need  be,  it  will  secure  knowledge  and  create  skill  in  order  to  gratify  the  . 
yearnings  of  the  soul. 

With  commendable  zeal  and  with  great  profit  in  its  work,  the  profes- 
sion has  of  late  years  discussed  the  value  of  apperception.  Apperception 
is  a  phase  in  the  process  of  mental  assimilation,  in  which'  the  mind,  on 
the  basis  of  former  gains,  assigns  to  new  experiences  their  proper  places 
in  its  treasure-house  of  living  knowledge,  and  arrives  at  clearer,  more 
definite,  and  more  abstract  conceptions  of  things  and  relations. 

These  apperceptional  results,  however,  are  very  superficial  and  ephcm* 
eral  affairs,  unless  they  become  rooted  in  the  heart-life  of  purpose  and 
find  fruitage  in  living  achievement.  In  order  to  become  permanently 
and  profoundly  valuable  mental  possessions,  they  need  to  be  intensified 
in  another,  deeper  process  of  mental  assimilation,  for  which  I  have  pro- 
pose^ the  name  of  introception. 

In  this  phase  of  mental  assimilation  the  new  experience,  after  having 
in  apperception  assumed  its  proper  place  in  the  light  of  previous  acquisi- 
tion, enters  the  purpose-life  of  the  soul,  adding  new  Vigor,  new  definit^ 
ness  and  ideality  to  whatever  related  purpose  it  may  find  in  its  net 
home.  Thus  it  becomes  an  integral  factor  in  the  self -expansive,  outward 
life  of  the  mind- heart  of  man,  reinforcing  the  movement  by  which  this 
mind-heart  of  man  steadily  lifts  itself  out  of  mere  seeing  and  doing 
into  insight  and  foresight,  and  into  creative  self-assertioM,  the  crown  and 
glory  of  life. 

I  would  not  deprecate  apperception;  for  in  mental  life  both — apper- 
ception and  introception — are  equally  indispensable.  Mental  life,  which 
has  it  roots  in  experience,  finds  its  completion  or  fruitage  in  achievement. 
Purpose  mediates  between  the  two,  determines  the  direction  of  life,  utilizes 
experience  in  conduct.  On  the  side  of  experience,  thought  is  apperceptive 
and  results  in  knowledge  or  apperceptive  ideas ;  on  the  side  of  achicv^ 
ment  or  conduct,  thought  is  introceptive  and  results  in  conscious  purpose 
or  introceptive  ideas.  In  apperception  the  mind  forms  pictures  of  its 
successive  income  from  experience  in  terms  of  whatever  related  experience 
it  may  possess;  in  introception  the  mind  places  its  apperceptive  capital  «t 
the  disposal  of  related  purposes  with  a  view  to  their  better  achicv^ 
ment.  In  apperception  the  mind  adapts  itself,  as  it  were,  to  experience 
and  environment;    in  introception   the   mind   controls  experience  ^^ 
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vironment  in  the  service  of  its  self -active  spontaneity.  In  appercep- 
m  the  world  is  revealed,  in  introception  it  is  conquered. 

The  two  are  not  antagonistic,  but  polar,  phases  of  the  same  one 
ental  process  of  assimilation  ;  the  one  turned  inward,  subjective,  analytic ; 
e  other  turned  outward,  objective,  synthetic.  Thus  the  two  are  mutually 
terdependent ;  they  reinforce  one  another.  They  are  to  each  other,  if 
different  figure  is  admissible,  like  the  depressions  and  elevations  of 
ives.  As  in  the  disturbed  sea  depression  and  elevation  follow  each  other 
endless  mutual  interdependence,  so  in  the  agitated  soul  new  knowledge 
imulatesand  intensifies  purpose,  and  new  purpose  increases  and  illumines 
le  stores  of  knowledge. 

This  should  constantly  be  kept  in  min\i  in  our  discussipn,  in  order 
lat  we  may  escape  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  one-sidedness.  For  every 
eglect  of  app)erceptional  life,  every  weakening  of  knowledge,  or  closing 
f  the  avenues  of  knowledge,  must  lower  energy,  clearness  of  purpose,  and 
:ope  of  achievement,  as  surely  as  the  neglect  of  purpose  and  achieve- 
lent  in  the  traditional  school  is  notoriously  arresting  development  and 
ragging  education  steadily  to  lower  depths  of  inefficiency,  to  flatter  plains 
f  mediocrity. 

Similarly,  as  between  purpose  and  achievement,  it  should  be  kept  in 
aind  that  achievement  is  the  logical  outcome  of  purpose  and  its  reason 
or  being.  Achievement,  or  the  hope  of  achievement,  adds  joy  to  purpose 
nd  fills  the  soul  with  that  serenity  which  insures  vigorous,  all-sided 
;rowth  thruout  the  entire  field  of  mentality.  Purpose  steadily  deprived 
•f  achievement  succumbs  to  the  resulting  depression,  dies  of  inanition, 
nd  drags  mind  and  man  into  its  ruin. 

These  considerations  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  the  road  which 
ducation  should  go,  if  it  would  lead  the  life  of  humanity  to  purposeful 
fficiency.  Resting  its  work  upon  the  hereditary  and  cultural  acquisitions 
f  man,  and  dealing  consciously  and  deliberately  with  the  possibilities 
healed  in  his  nature  and  history,  education  becomes  conscious  evolution 
r.  rather,  as  referred  to  mankind  a^  a  whole,  conscious  self-evolution, 
t  seeks  physical  strength  and  vigor,  intellectual  sensibility  and  thoroness, 
^estness  and  cheerfulness  in  work,  a  sympathetic  and  helpful  attitude 
)ward  men  and  man,  in  order  to  secure  the  purposeful,  beneficent 
fficiency  in  life  which  is  the  glory  of  human  development.  To  this  end 
^  its  measures  and  activities  must  tend.  This  is  the  educational  king- 
omof  heaven  to  which,  if  it  be  gained,  all  else  will  be  added. 

For,  by  virtue  of  a  natural  reaction  and  because  of  the  elemental 
Dcness  of  the  soul,  this  purposeful  beneficent  efficiency  implies  and, 
^crefore,  enhances  that  sympathetic  and  helpful  attitude,  that  earnestness 
^d  cheerfulness  in  work,  that  keenness  and  thoroness  of  intellect,  that 
"ysical  strength  and  vigor,  which  education  would  seek  as  proximate  ends 
I  its  efforts.     Beneficent  efficiency  consecrates  these  things  by  placing 
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them  in  the  service  of  duty,  of  devotion,  of  ethical  and  religious  aspiration; 
by  establishing  them  in  the  innermost  as  indispensable  factors  in  the 
process  of  man's  self- revelation  as  the  child  of  a  purposeful,  benefident 
Creator. 

The  fundamental  requirement  in  the  development  of  purpose  is  sense 
of  power.  Unless  one  feels  that  his  purpose  lies  within  his  powers  of 
achievement,  he  will  not  hold  it  fast.  Purpose  postulates  faith  in  self  and 
in  the  power  of  self,  clear  vision,  the  absence  of  doubt.  These  kindle  in 
the  soul  the  feeling  of  joy,  the  feeling  which  German  seers  have  signifi- 
cantly termed  Werdelust — the  joyous  sense  of  becoming,  of  growing 
mastership,  of  increasing  freedom,  the  dawn  of  a  better  state. 

In  due  time  there  is  added  to  this  sense  of  power  a  moderating  pru- 
dence which  guards  achievement  against  the  dangers  of  rashness  and 
ignorance,  teaching  what  may  be  done,  if  success  is  to  crown  effort. 
There  is  added,  furthermore,  a  due  subordination  of  measures  to  the  com- 
pelling "you  musf^  of  outer  necessity.  At  last,  under  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  sympathy,  the  sense  of  the  imperative  ought  enters  the  soul,  and 
man  is  ready  under  the  sway  of  reason  and  love  to  do  whatsoever  he  wilh. 

Thus  these  five  —  I  can,  I  may,  I  must,  I  ought,  I  will — name  the 
successive  rounds  of  the  ladder  by  which  man  rises  into  his  divine  heritage 
of  freedom. 

Self-activity  implies,  seeks,  freedom.  Freedom  is  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  growth.  Therefore,  the  first  requirement  of  rational  education  is 
to  set  free  the  youthful  forces  in  purposeful  play  and  purposeful  work,  in 
a  wisely  chosen  and  wisely  guarded  environment.  Neglect  of  this  breeds 
discouragement,  stubbornness,  hypocrisy,  wretchedness,  a  practically 
suicidal  life. 

The  very  complexity  and  preponderance  of  the  muscular  machinery  in 
the  human  organism,  and  the  intimate  blending  of  its  ultimate  fibers  with 
the  nervous  tissue,  declare  plainly  the  yearning  of  the  soul  for  self-expres- 
sion, for  self-assertive  activity.  The  immediate  muscular  response  to  any 
stimulus  in  earliest  infancy  reveals  the  soul's  thirst  for  activity.  "Let*' 
do  it !"  is  the  first  and  most  persistent  request  of  childhood,  as  it  begins 
to  realize  its  creative  possibilities. 

Joyful  activity — and  this  alone  can  secure  growth  —  implies  freedom 
to  do,  the  achievement  of  purpose.  Ideally  speaking,  therefore,  restraint 
is  unpedagogic.  In  the  vocabulary  of  ideal  pedagogy  there  is  no  such 
word  as  "don't."  Whenever  the  teacher  uses  this  word,  he  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  forced  upon  him  by  lack  of  knowledge  or  skill  on  his  part,  or  by 
stubborn  conditions  which  he  cannot  control. 

Ideally,  education  with  reference  to  the  child  is  following  rather  than 
prescriptive,  suggesting  rather  than  commanding.  It  controls  thro 
environment.  From  this  proceed  its  opportunities  and  invitations  to  do. 
In  this,  too,  in  its  inherent  necessities  and  compulsions,  lie  the  counties 
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iry  and  legitimate  restraints  which  result  on  the  pupiTs  part  in 
*,  perseverance,  self-control.  These  necessities  and  compulsions 
lately  learns  to  utilize  deliberately  for  his  purposes  in  the  subordi- 
Df  environment  to  his  self-liberated  will. 

5  is  the  gist  of  the  problem  of  education  :  so  to  adjust  the  pupil's 
ment  that  he  may  engage  in  right  activities  freely,  successfully, 
^\  that  all  invitations  to  such  doing,  all  motives  and  purposes 
d  therein,  may  lie  in  right  directions,  toward  greater  strength, 
and  benevolence.  Thus  will  edutation  overcome  false  heredities, 
:ure  right  tendencies,  right  habits,  right  thoughts  and  feelings, 
lopes  and  aspirations;  and  against  the  spiritual  momentum  of 
ubsequent  external  failure  and  temptation  will  have  little  power, 
e,  full  education  must  become  to  the  pupil,  even  in  the  school,  a 
of  continuous  self-revelation.  It  must  place  man  into  conscious 
ion  of  his  destiny,  of  the  means  for  its  fulfillment.  It  must  deliver 
3m  caprice  and  license,  and  make  of  him  a  free  wielder  of  the 
zed  forces  and  laws  of  his  life,  a  consciously  self -active  factor  in 
lution  of  humanity. 

s  manifest  that  such  an  education  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with 
re  imparting  of  knowledge,  nor  even  with  the  merely  theoretical 
tion  of  principles  of  thought  and  action.  Henceforth  education 
arn  to  touch  and  stir  the  whole  being  of  the  child  in  every  direc- 
It  must  learn  to  seek  its  criteria  at  every  stage  of  its  work,  in  the 
iate  output  of  the  pupiTs  life.  Not  what  the  pupil  may  have  or 
)f  ultimate  importance,  but  what  he  can  do  or  does  with  himself 
ow,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  does  these  things. 
:  school  must  learn  to  lead  the  pupil  to  efficient  practical  life  thru 
:ient,  more  or  less  ideal  full-life,  adapted  to  his  growing  powers 
)pe.  Possibly  the  kindergarten  will  furnish  the  pattern  for  this, 
sibly  the  marvelous  ideal  which  Goethe  presents  in  the  "pedagogic 
:e"  of  his  Wilhelm  Meister  may  point. the  way.  Here,  at  every 
the  pupil  is  in  efficient  full-life.  He  produces,  creates,  uses  his 
dge  and  skill  in  a  practical  efficiency  in  which  he  has  an  absorbing, 
ive  interest.  At  the  same  time  he  is  an  earnest,  untiring  seeker 
ider  and  deeper  knowledge,  after  better  and  surer  skill,  that  his 
cy  in  his  chosen  work  may  grow.  All  that  he  knows  and  can  do 
concerned  in  productive  or  creative  output.  His  education  is  not 
ration  for  life,  but  an  earnest,  joyous  living  into  life. 
i -field  for  discussion  and  endeavor  opened  by  these  considerations 
1st  that  I  must  content  myself  with  pointing  out  a  few  of  its  promi- 
atures. 

5t  and  foremost  among  these  is  the  importance  of  hand-training 
the  value  of  work  in  education, 
jn  when  considered  merely  as  the  seat  of  touch,  the  hand  stands 
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pre-eminent  in  the  sensuous  development  of  man.  All  other  senses  com- 
bined are  unable  to  lift  man  out  of  the  passive  subjectivity  and  wretched 
helplessness  of  Condillac's  statue.  To  the  hand,  as  the  seat  of  touch, 
man  owes  the  discovery  of  space  and  mobility,  of  himself  and  the  world. 
Then,  taking  the  other  senses  under  its  tutelage  and  entering  upon  its 
divine  career  as  a  worker,  the  hand  becomes  the  inventor  of  language  and 
art,  the  patient  builder  of  science  and  industry,  the  revealer  of  love  and 
duty,  the  very  liberator  of  man,  whom  it  enthrones  in  glorious  supremacy 
as  lord  of  all  created  things. 

Every  mental  act  is  stimulated,  strengthened,  enriched,  spiritualiad 
by  manual  activity.  As  already  indicated,  it  is  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and 
by  a  variety  of  muscular  movements  of  which  the  hand  is  the  chief  organ, 
that  sensations  lose  their  barren  subjective  character  and  are  lifted  into  a 
fruitful,  objective  reality.  Without  this  reality,  interest,  purpose,  hope, 
aspiration,  and  the  will  are  unthinkable ;  without  it  reason,  imagination, 
and  memory  could  not  rise  above  the  horizon  of  possibilities,  and  sensa- 
tion itself  must  sink  back  into  the  sleep  of  hopeless  apathy. 

It  is  a  generally  observed  and  conceded  fact  that  the  manual  repre- 
sentation of  things  in  the  kindergarten,  and,  later  on,  the  drawing  and 
modeling  of  the  elementary  school,  more  than  aught  else  assist  the 
minds  of  the  children  in  freeing  individual  percepts  of  accidental  fea- 
tures, in  reaching  clear  concepts,  and  in  finding  the  unities  that  rule  in 
law  and  principle. 

It  is  an  almost  equally  well -attested  fact  that  manual  training  in 
advanced  schools  effects  a  notable  gain  of  interest  and  power  of  assimila- 
tion and  retention  in  all  studies,  and,  consequently,  an  equally  notable 
saving  in  time  and  effort  on  the  student's  part  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  tasks.  This  is  the  more  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  manual  training  in  these  advanced  schools  is 
educationally  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition — not  vitally  related  to 
other  school  studies,  having  only  a  remote  bearing  on  practical  life* 
efficiency,  and  little  connection  with  the  self-active  purpose-life  of  the 
pupil. 

If,  in  spite  of  these  imperfections  of  the  manual  training  of  our  day, 
its  influence  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  youth  is  so 
favorable,  we  are  justified  in  anticipating  still  more  precious  results  from 
it  when  the  school  of  the  future  shall  have  learned  to  connect  it  rationally 
and  naturally  with  the  self-active  purpose-life  of  its  pupils,  to  make  it 
directly  tributary  to  the  work  of  the  sci^ool  in  every  direction  o(  thougbt 
and  study. 

The  choicest  contribution  of  purpose-life  to  man's  equipment  isla^*' 
guage.  Thru  language  the  purpose  of  one  becomes  the  purpose  of  naany- 
Thru  language  the  soul  makes  known  its  wants  and  needs,  its  hopes*"" 
yearnings,  and  brother-souls  hasten  to  the  rescue.     It  is  the  mcdiuD*  ^ 
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ization  among  men,  the  indispensable  condition  of  institutional  life, 
ids  fast  the  past ;  it  determines  the  future.  As  the  hand  is  over- 
ig  space,  so  the  tongue  is  conquering  time.  Combined,  the  two  are 
gating  nature  and  heredity,  and  are  gaining  for  man  the  conscious 
ol  of  his  own  evolution. 

:  is  significant  that  in  its  origin  language  seems  to  be  intimately 
jcted  with  the  work  of  the  hand.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  imita- 
of  sounds  and  a  number  of  cries  expressing  pleasure  or  pain,  there 
ircely  a  word,  however  spiritual  in  its  present  application,  which 
logy  cannot  plausibly  trace  to  some  manual  activity.  Indeed, 
lal  doing  in  play  or  work  is  essentially  connected  with  language, 
call  for  help  in  work  in  the  achievement  of  a  common  end  is  the 
Dse  and  justification  of  language. 

a  language  the  family  is  founded.  Society  owes  its  origin  and  devel- 
int  to  language.  Thru  language  man  has  entered  humanity.  History, 
ce,  philosophy,  and  the  prophetic  control  of  the  depths  and  heights 
iing  which  knows  not  limitations  of  time  or  space  or  causality  are 
;ifts  of  language. 

he  functions  of  self-establishment,  of  self-assertion,  are  possible  with- 
anguage.  Man  may  maintain  himself  in  a  measure  against  nature 
created  things  with  his  hands  alone.  He  may  even  reach  a  certain 
It  of  brutal  supremacy  over  these  things.  But  in  his  purpose-life  he 
ot  without  language  rise  beyond  the  narrowest  individual  needs.  In 
urpose-life  he  would  remain  hopelessly  centripetal,  fiercely  egoistic, 
out  language  he  would  know  neither  father  nor  son  ;  he  would  have 
ler  friend  nor  neighbor ;  his  wife  would  be  to  him  only  a  female ; 
children,  offspring.  He  might  protect  them  for  a  time,  as  other 
als  do,  under  the  sway  of  the  race-perpetuating  instinct ;  but  in 
time  he  would  know  them  only  as  feared  or  hated  rivals  in  the  race 
fe. 

rom  this  inferno  only  language  and  his  hand  have  saved  him. 
€  have  made  even  the  pains  of  self-establishment  sweet  to  him,  by 
ngto  them  —  and  as  resting  on  them  and  conditioned  by  them  —  the 
;hts  of  self-expansion,  the  glories  of.  self-devotion,  the  peace  with 
h  a  life  of  duty  crowns  the  sons  and  daughters  of  man. 
t  is  needful,  however,  to  remember  that  all  these  achievements  of 
uage  have  come  to  man  and  can  be  maintained  by  him  only  thru  the 
iation  of  the  hand,  as  the  typical  organ  and  symbol  of  beneficent 
ency  in  life.  The  word  becomes  effective  in  the  life-conduct  of  man 
le  measure  in  which  it  sets  to  work  the  hand.  It  may  be  the  hand  of 
who  speaks  the  word,  or  the  hand  of  a  brother,  or  the  joined  hands 
lany.  The  word  may  move  the  hands  of  men  right  here  and  right 
.  or  it  may  do  so  after  many  days  and  at  great  distances.  Its  burden 
be  the  fleeting  stimulus  of  a  moment,  or  a  lasting  inspiration  for 
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countless  ages.     Yet,  in  all  instances,  it  is  in  and  thru  the  work  of  these 
hands  that  the  word  lives. 

Thus  are  we  justified  in  claiming  that  among  the  high  and  holy  things 
of  life,  work  is  the  highest.  It  is  the  fruitage  and  outcome  of  life.  Its 
very  essence  is  creativeness,  the  imposing  of  the  law  of  the  worker  upon 
his  world.  Nor  does  the  word  thereby  lose  in  dignity  and  worth.  For 
word  and  work,  in  full  life,  are  one.  To  separate  them  is  to  rend  asunder 
soul  and  body.  Alone  the  word  is  mere  wind.  Alone  work  is  a  dull, 
unmeaning,  heavy  thud. 

I  would  emphasize  at  this  point  the  responsibility  of  education  with 
reference  to  the  social  development  of  the  child.  Perhaps  I  should  rather 
say,  with  reference  to  the  evolution  of  society. 

Society  is  laboring  earnestly  for  organization.  It  seeks  to  establish 
certain  social  functions  in  reasonably  responsible  social  institutions.  It 
is  strenuously  seeking  to  rise  out  of  the  tyrannies  and  anarchies  of  an  irre- 
sponsible individualism  into  an  orderly  democracy  of  social  solidarity. 

In  its  turn,  individualism  is  contesting  every  inch  of  the  ground. 
While  denying  the  very  legitimacy  of  social  organization,  it  turns  into  its 
channels  even  the  institutional  gains  of  society.  It  preaches  the  sanctity 
of  vested  rights,  the  holiness  of  coinpetitiou,  the  divinity  of  laissez-fain^ 
the  gospel  of  *Moaves  and  games."  A  deceptive  casuistry  and  sophistical 
appeal  to  the  most  sordid  instincts  of  the  so-called  masses  and  classes,  and 
the  hypocritical  assumption  of  benevolence,  enable  it  not  only  to  hinder 
social  evolution,  but  frequently  to  turn  it  back. 

On  the  other  hand,  social  solidarity  is  not  hostile  to  individual  develop- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  individual  ethciency  and  well-being  are  not  only 
the  paramount  means,  but  the  very  end  of  its  functional  life.  Whatever 
heights  of  mastership  and  control,  of  peace  and  joy,  individualism  may 
have  climbed,  vanish  into  the  lowlands  when  viewed  from  the  elevated 
plateau  upon  which  social  solidarity  would  place  its  humblest  individual 
members. 

Probably  this  very  fact  accounts  for  the  fatherly  way  in  which  sodety 
carries  on  the  contest.  Society  loves  the  individual,  for  in  and  thru  the 
individual  society  lives.  Society  recognizes  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
very  qualities  that  have  made  individualism  its  foe.  Society  recognizes 
even  in  the  perversions  of  individualism  elements  which  are  essential  to 
social  solidarity.  It  would,  therefore,  convert  rather  than  destroy.  It^ 
ever  hoping  for  the  return  of  the  prodigal  upon  whom  it  would  bestow  its 
choicest  treasures. 

This  conversion  society  would  bring  about  thru  education,  viewed  as 
the  fundamental  process  in  the  self-evolution  of  humanity. 

Education,  then,  is  more  than  a  mere  social  institution,  vastly  niorc 
than  a  mere  organ  of  social  solidarity.  It  is  the  revealing  in  conscious 
activity  of  the  very  purpose  of  social  existence,  the  continuous  achievcm^^ 
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this  purpose.  The  family,  the  church,  the  state,  are  its  organs.  So  is 
:  school  one  of  its  organs,  probably  a  secondary  organ,  but,  for  this  very 
ison  and  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  child,  of  primary  importance. 
le  family,  the  church,  the  state,  industry  and  commerce,  science  and  art, 
^e  their  very  bfeing  to  education.  Without  it  they  must  sink  back  into 
e  tyrannies  and  anarchies  of  individualism,  and  perish  in  the  natural 
limalism  of  man. 

This  fundamental  character  of  education,  at  least  in  its  application  to 
e  social  solidarity  of  the  state,  stood  clearly  revealed  in  the  gigantic 
tellect  of  Plato.  In  its  application  to  the  life  of  humanity  it  was  lumi- 
3US  Id  the  mind  of  Kant.  It  shines  forth  in  solar  splendor  and  life- 
iiring  warmth  in  his  panegyrics  of  duty  and  good-will.  In  its  bearings 
)on  the  work  of  the  school  it  was  felt  and  heeded  by  the  lovinis:  souls  of 
estalozzi  and  Froebel.  In  our  own  land  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Bar- 
ird  are  its  very  incarnation.  Today  it  is  steadily,  tho  slowly,  entering 
e  practice  of  the  elementary  school  and,  in  a  way,  even  of  the  high 
hool  and  college. 

The  more  general  recognition  of  this  vast  responsibility  of  education 
institutes  the  soul  of  what  has  come  to  us  quite  recently  as  the  new  educa- 
3n.  The  old  education  sought  its  criteria  in  tradition,  in  the  achieve- 
cnts  of  the  past,  in  static  perfection.  The  new  education  would  seek 
>  criteria  in  the  epiphanies  of  advancing  insight,  in  the  progressive 
pirations  of  the  future,  in  the  up- tending  ideals  of  dynamic  develop- 
ent.  The  old  school  was  satisfied  with  a  certain  degree  of  individual 
cellence  in  knowledge  and  skill ;  benevolence  and  social  efficiency  in 
e  took  care  of  themselves.  The  new  school  would  actively  direct  all 
dividual  excellence  into  channels  of  benevolence  and  social  efficiency. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  full  realization  of  the  requirements  of  this  new 
lucation  is  impossible  in  our  day.  The  school  may,  indeed,  for  decades 
id  it  difficult  to  cut  loose  from  traditional  idols  which  hold  it  captive  in 
immels  of  cant  and  routine.  It  may  be  compelled  still  to  subordinate 
many  ways  the  deeper  interests  of  the  pupil  to  narrowing  aims  of  pub- 
•school  economy,  to  anti-social  modes  of  seating,  to  depressing  and 
pressing  do-nots  and  shall-nots,  to  artificial  courses  of  study  and  modes 
classification,  to  catechismal  recitations,  to  unworthy  competitions  and 
nioralizing  incentives  galore. 

Yet  this  need  not  discourage  us.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  The 
Derican  continent  was  not  born  in  an  hour.  Evolution  has  moved 
^ard  its  goal  for  ages ;  and  yet  its  work  is  but  begun.  Impatience  is 
children  and  fools.  So  is  revolution.  Insight  came  to  us  in  the  age 
Qianhood,  and  the  Giver  of  it  expects  of  us  the  spirit  of  manhood. 
VVe  have  been  shown  Truth,  that  we  may  love  her.  We  have  been 
?ht  the  history  of  her  struggles,  that  we  may  have  faith  in  her  leader- 
i;  that  we  may  patiently  bear  hardships  and  difficulties  and  seeming 
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defeat  as  temporary  soldiers  in  her  service.  Above  all -we  are  enjoined 
to  be  patient  with  brother-men  who  see  not  as  we  see.  No  true  man 
deliberately  serves  error.  Yet  an  imprudent  defender  of  truth  may  stir 
up  dust-clouds  of  stubbornness  and  self-conceit,  eclipsing  the  sun  of  tnitii 
Not  that  we  should  conquer  is  the  purpose  of  our  being,  but  that  we 
should,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  patiently;  resolutely,  trustfully,  aid  the 
cause  intrusted  to  our  keeping.     After  us  there  will  be  others. 


VICES   OF  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH 


BY    J.    W.    DINSMORE,   SUPERINTENDENT    OF    CITY    SCHOOLS,    BEATRICE,  NBB. 

Vice  in  itself  is  any  transgression  of  morality.  In  the  individualitis 
a  conscious  and  habitual  transgression.  One  may  have  yielded  to  tempta- 
tion and  not  be  **  vicious.**  Those  only  are  so  catalogued  who  have 
acquired  habits  of  evil. 

DECEIT 

Perhaps  the  first  vice  to  appear  in  a  child  is  deceit.  It  is  observable 
at  a  very  early  age,  and  is  practiced  consciously  at  less  than  two  years. 
'  Little  surreptitious  acts,  known  to  be  forbidden,  are  performed  either 
maliciously  or  defiantly,  the  offender  keenly  watching  the  mood  of  mother 
or  nurse,  and  judging  thereby  of  his  own  safety.  So  spontaneous  and 
natural  are  these  little  acts  of  deception  that  they  savor  strongly  o^ 
heredfty.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  amount  inherited  would  lead  to  sen- 
ous  results.  If  the  child  should  find,  as  he  developed,  that  deceit  was 
not  practiced  by  parents  and  friends,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  would 
give  it  up. 

But  where  older  children  practice  it  upon  their  smaller  companions, 
their  parents,  and  each  other,  the  habit  will  very  readily  be  acquired  by 
the  child.  The  mother  sometimes  sets  an  example  of  deceit  by  effusively 
greeting  a  caller  whom  the  children  know  to  be  unwelcome,  or  apologis- 
ing for  a  state  of  things  that  is  quite  the  usual  order.  In  school  it  is 
most  in  evidence  in  examinations,  reading  forbidden  literature,  passing 
notes,  eating  sweetmeats,  and  the  like. 

LYING 

Closely  connected  with,  and  usually  accompanying,  deceit  is  lyiDU* 
This  vice  may  be  learned  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  it  is  acquired  by  observation  and  imitation. 

As  rewards  and  punishments  are  meted  out  by  very  many  parents  an» 
teachers,  skillful  lying  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  accomplishments  * 
child  can  possess, 
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le  great  difference  in  children  \^  respect  to  veracity  is  partly  due  to 
ature  of  the  child  and  partly  to  training  and  environment.  Some 
>  sensitive  that  the  least  deviation  from  truth  is  painful  to  them, 
others  become  adepts  at  lying,  and  appear  indifferent  as  to  its 
s.  In  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  this  vice,  it  is  held  in  poor  repute 
where.  No  greater  insult  can  be  given  than  to  call  another  a  liar. 
n  may  stand  a  torrent  of  abuse,  until  "the  lie"  is  given,  when  he 
n{o  an  ungovernable  rage.  Probably  three-fourths  of  the  fights  of 
occur  because  of  "the  lie"  being  passed.  From  this  it  seems  that 
telling  is  more  universally  held  in   high  esteem  than  any  other 

ying  arises  from  three  general  causes :  first,  from  a  strong  imagina- 
like  that  of  Arthur  Bonnicastle,  who  was  guilty  of  the  grossest  fabri- 
15,  in  which  he  usually  played  the  r61e  of  hero ;  second,  for  gain,  as 
ade  and  barter ;  and,  third,  to  escape  punishment  or  disgrace, 
children  have  a  weakness  in  one  or  more  of  these  directions,  and 
d  be  treated  according  to  the  offense.  The  best  remedy  in  all  cases  is 
less  and  sincerity  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers.  As  a  rule,  both 
ren  and  grown  people  tell  the  truth  to  those  whom  they  love  and 
ct.  When  parents  make  promises  to  their  children  without  being 
ul  to  fulfill  them,  or  threats  which  are  not  carried  out,  they  lose  the 
dence,  and  merit  the  just  contempt,  of  the  little  ones. 

STEALING 

k'here  deceit  and  lying  abound,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  stealing. 
he  instinct  of  ownership  is  one  of  the  endowments  of  the  race,  and 
ars  in  the  child  in  the  second  year  of  life.  It  is  this  sense  that 
ipts  him  to  appropriate  whatever  seems  desirable  without  any  con- 
tsness  of  wrong.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  child  of  himself  would  see 
harm  in  stealing  short  of  maturity.  Uncivilized  countries  regard 
i^ice  as  a  virtue,  and  some  civilized  countries  look  upon  it  not  unfavor- 
The  Spartans  considered  skillful  thieving  a  virtue  and  an  accomplish- 
t.  It  was  part  of  a  boy's  education.  He  was  punished  for  it  only 
1  done  in  a  bungling  fashion.  In  quite  modern  times  conquering 
)ns  have  not  hesitated  to  appropriate  the  possessions  of  their  van- 
ned opponents.  Napoleon  in  this  way  enriched  France,  and  in  fact 
kind  of  stealing  has  not  been  wholly  abandoned  by  any  great  nation, 
e  believe  the  child  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  race,  we  shall  not  be 
rised  if  he  shows  a  disposition  to  seize  and  appropriate  by  force  or 
'ing  whatever  strikes  his  fancy.  But  in  favorable  surroundings  the 
ency  is  soon  overcomef  and  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
Iren  can  be  classed  as  thieves.  This  is  true  in  all  good  communities, 
among  the  ignorant  and  poverty-stricken  it  is  quite  prevalent,  while 
le  slums  of  the  cities  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
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Stealing  appears  to  be  the  most  prevalent  of  all  criminal  vices.  Many 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the  convicts  in  the  state  penitentiaries  and  of 
reform  and  industrial  schools  have  been  sentenced  for  some  kind  of  steal- 
ing. This  is  not  true  of  female  offenders.  Statistics  show  that  most  of 
the  latter  have  been  sentenced  for  crimes  against  society — beggin'g,  prosti- 
tution, and  vagrancy.  The  major  part  of  thieving  done  by  juveniles  is 
not  from  choice,  but  necessity.  Idle  and  drunken  parents  send  their 
children  out  to  beg  or  steal,  as  opportunity  offers.  The  child  knows  no 
moral  distinction  between  the  two.  If  he  goes  back  empty-handed,  he  is 
puni^ed.  His  lot  is  a  hard  one.  He  is  a  stranger  to  love,  kindness, 
sympathy,  and  comfort.  He  is  underfed,  miserably  clad,  neglected, 
abused.  His  parents  and  associates  are  his  enemies,  and  he  has  no  claims 
upon  society.  He  is  an  outcast.  All  such  should  be  considered  as 
unfortunates  rather  than  criminals.  They  are  the  inevitable  result  of  our 
twisted  social  fabric.  They  must  be  dealt  with,  not  to  protect  society, 
but  for  their  own  sakes.  So  long  as  we  look  upon  them  mainly  as  a 
menace  to  society,  our  hand  is  against  them  and  theirs  against  us.  They 
should  not  be  punished,  but  helped,  loved,  encouraged.  Where  a  speci- 
men of  this  sort  is  treated  cruelly  he  is  cruel.  Where  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence he  is  indifferent.  When  he  shall  be  treated  with  love,  will  he  not  be 
lovely,  for  is  not  love  the  greatest  power  in  the  world?  "Love never 
fails." 

The  industrial  school,  by  means  of  kindness  and  regular  habits,  isablc 
to  reclaim  a  large  proportion  of  those  intrusted  to  its  care,  but  only  a  few 
out  of  the  great  army  of  children  who  are  daily  becoming  thieves  are  so 
reached. 

GAMBLING 

Gambling  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  age,  yet 
one  looks  for  it  in  vain  as  the  cause  of  imprisonment  in  penal  institnfions. 
Laws  against  gambling  are  for  the  most  part  dead  letters.  The  reason  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  vice  itself.  The  man  who  loses  his  money  at  the 
gaming  table  cannot  prosecute  one  who  robs  him,  because  he  is  himself 
eJqually  guilty.  The  wife  has  no  redress  when  her  husband  loses  his  all 
without  involving  him  in  the  punishment,  as  the  law  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  winner  and  the  loser.  Local  laws,  imposing  fines  andternw 
in  jail,  check  but  little  this  growing  evil.  All  this  is  unfortunate,  fo^ 
gambling  is  more  seductive  in  its  nature,  and  far  more  destructive  to 
morality,  than  theft.  The  respectability  of  gaming,  the  coolness  4D^ 
keenness  of  intellect  required,  the  element  of  danger,  the  daringt  the 
applause  incident  to  winning,  the  possibility  of  large  gains  and  a  life  of 
ease,  all  go  to  make  the  life  of  the  gambler  a  fascinating  one.  Itison^ 
of  the  most  popular  evils  in  the  land.  Men  who  call  themselves  good 
and  moral  citizens  bet  their  money  on  elections,  horse  races,  ball  gamcs» 
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aces,  anything  in  short  that  offers  a  chance  for  winning.  Boys, 
their  keen  interest  in  whatever  men  dp,  think  it  manly  to  follow 
example.  Playing  marbles  for  keeps  is  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
ing.  The  difference  between  it  and  other  forms  is  one  of  quantity 
ot  of  quality.  Boys  have  marbles,  men  have  money.  Each  stake 
they  have  to  win  or  lose.  From  marbles  for  keeps  it  is  matching 
es,  then  the  nickel  in  the  slot,  then  games  of  chance,  and  the 
is  formed. 

)ys  thus  learning  to  gamble  lose  all  interest  in  school  and  books, 
truant  and  manufacture  lies  to  deceive  parents  and  teachers.  It 
to  sabbath -breaking,  and  often  to  chewing  and  smoking,  in  order 
more  manly  and  abandoned.  Add  wine  and  the  prostitute,  and  the 
J  a  true  "  sport." 

bousands  of  boys  every  year  go  thru  this  Experience.  Many 
eagerly  forward  to  the  time  when  they  can  indulge  freely  in  sporting 
ements.     They  read  the  sporting  news  with  all-absorbing  interest. 

are  more  familiar  with  the  champions  of  the  wheel,  the  diamond, 
the  ring  than  with  the  characters  of  history.     Their  admiration  for 

famous  pugilist  amounts  almost  to  adoration.  If  the  teacher  could 
;e  the  same  interest  in  the  characters  of  history,  she  would  never 
cause  to  complain.  Even  local  sports  have  a  large  circle  of  admir- 
mong  the  boys.     How  the  evil  shall  be  met  is  a  problem  burning  for 

iOD. 

kindred  to  this  and  the  vices  already  discussed  are 

VULGARITY    AND    IMPURITY 

'he  minds  of  children,  especially  boys,  are  everywhere  poisoned  by 
ire,  vulgar,  and  obscene  words  and  expressions.  Wherever  idlers 
;regate  bad  language  is  used,  vulgar  stories  are  told,  evil  thoughts 
expression,  the  most  sacred  relations  are  profaned.  The  vice  of 
arity  is  so  common  that  a  boy  can  scarcely  be  sent  to  a  neighboring 
ery  without  danger  of  contamination.  In  barber  shops,  livery 
les,  railroad  stations,  and  such  places  boys  get  their  education 'in  pro- 
y  and  obscenity.  In  looking  over  the  occupations  of  convicts  in 
tentiaries  one  is  struck  with  the  great  number  of  barbers.  The  cause 
manifest.  Almost  every  barber  shop  keeps  a  stock  of  sensational 
ature,  and  pictures  of  pugilists  and  actors  in  tights  on  the  wall, 
[uenters  and  customers  thus  find  the  way  open  for  gossiping  upon 
latest  sporting  news  or  sensational  stories.  So  tainted  is  the  moral 
)sphere  that  there  is  scarcely  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age  who  is  not 
liar  with  the  vilest  street  terms. 

Professor  De  Motte,  in  his  lecture  on  **  The  Harp  of  the  Senses,'*  says 
rl  may  travel  with  her  mother  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and 
t  and  never  hear  a  vile  word,  but  a  boy  cannot  travel  with  his  father 
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for  a  single  day  without  being  exposed  to  contaminating  language ;  and 
he  demands  that  society  shall  give  the  boy  the  same  chance  to  be  pure 
that  his  sister  enjoys. 

Touching  impurity,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  the  letters 
of  men  high  in  authority.  Regent  E.  von  Forell,  chaplain  of  the  State 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Kearney,  Neb.,  says :  "  It  may  not  be 
generally  known,  but  it  is  true,  that  there  is  a  systematic  recruiting  of 
boys  and  girls  to  take  the  place  of  those  so  far  gone  in  disease  that  they 
can  no  longer  give  their  bodies  to  earn  their  bread.  Boys  are  ipduced  to 
enter  dens  of  iniquity  and  are  led  astray  long  before  puberty,  and  when 
once  entrapped  are  used  to  persuade  other  boys  to  enter."  Regent 
Forell  calls  prostitution  the  greatest  sin  of  the  age,  and  says  the  evil  of 
tobacco  and  alcohol  appears  like  a  joke  when  compared  with  it. 

Josiah  Strong,  of  New  York  city,  writes  as  follows  : 

In  a  Pennsylvania  city  I  was  assured  that  girls  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old 
solicited  traveling  men  on  the  streets,  taking  them  to  their  own  fathers*  houses.  The 
corruption  is  widespread.  The  active  cause  of  this  condition  of  things  would  seem  to  be 
the  extensive  distribution  of  obscene  literature,  both  through  the  mails  and  bv  hand. 
Men  fill  their  grips  and  pockets,  step  onto  platforms  when  the  train  stops,  with  a  quick 
eye  pick  out  the  young  fellows  of  the  right  sort,  put  into  their  hands  specimen  pages 
which  give  information  how  to  get  more,  tell  them  to  pas's  it  around,  jump  onto  the  train, 
and  are  gone.  Sometimes  they  distribute  the  poison  to  the  school  children  on  the  plaj* 
grounds. 

Anthony  Com  stock,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice,  considers  licentiousness  and  self-abuse  the  greatest  vices 
of  childhood  and  youth.  He  says  :  "  The  overwrought  stories  of  social 
vices,  as  told  in  the  daily  papers,  the  baneful  illustrations  of  the  weekly 
illustrated  criminal  papers,  the  exciting  and  pernicious  dime  novel,  the 
disgusting  displays  of  bill-boards,  fences,  and  sides  of  buildings,  all  bid  for 
the  destruction  of  the  purity  of  childhood  and  youth.  The  results  are 
seen  on  every  hand.  The  harvest  of  this  impure  seed-sowing  is  a  scared 
conscience,  a  broken  constitution,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  death." 

THE    AGE    OF    CRIMINALS 

Statistics  of  prisons  and  reform  schools,  while  they  show  the  age  of 
delinquents  at  conviction,  do  not  tell  us  when  these  unfortunates  began 
their  career  of  crime.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  habitual 
offenders  before  being  brought  to  justice.  The  criminal  instinct  shows 
itself  at  a  very  early  period  in  life.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
habitual  criminals  are  on  record  as  law-breakers  before  they  are  out  of 
their  teens.  The  age  of  females  entering  upon  a  life  of  crime  is  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  number  than  that  of  males.  This  is  partly  due  to 
their  better  protection  at  home  and  partly  to  the  kind  of  crimes 
committed  by  them.  According  to  Morrison,  26  children  in  ever}' 
100,000   of    the   juvenile    population    under   the   age   of    twelve  *^ 
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d  of  indictable  offenses.  Of  the  juvenile  population  between  the 
twelve  and  sixteen  years  261  in  every  100,000  were  convicted  of 
le  offenses.  Between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years 
rery  100,000  of  the  juvenile  population  were  convicted  of  indict- 
nses.  This  shows  that  juvenile  crime  steadily  increases  in  amount 
sr  maturity  is  approached. 

HOW   THE    CRIMINAL    RA}JKS    ARE    RECRUITED 

e  all  good  people  hate  sin  for  its  own  sake  and  deplore  it  for  its 
ion  humanity,  and  while  leagues-  for  social  service,  and  for  the 
ion  of  cruelty  and  of  vice  and  crime,  have  been  and  are  being 
d ;  while  the  schools,  the  churches,  and  the  charitable  boards  are 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  evil  and  to  uplift  humanity,  the  hosts 
idness  are  not  idle.  The  enemies  of  righteousness  are  thoroly 
d,  armed,  and  equipped  for  the  spread  of  evil.  They  spare 
time  nor  money  in  enticing  boys  and  girls  into  sin.     Music, 

gaudy  attire,  gayety,  comfort,  indulgence,  deceit,  treachery,  and 
;ty  are  all  coupled  with  the  greatest  skill  ingenuity  can  invent  to 
le  young,  to  entrap  the  unwary.  Alcohol,  both  as  the  cause  and 
t  of  crime,  is  so  well-known  that  we  have  not  taken  the  time  to 
e  great  proportion  directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to  it,  but  the 

of  training  boys  to  become  drunkards  is  worthy  of  notice, 
aloonkeeper  knows  that  first-class  customers  do  not  last  many 
The  greater  their  patronage,  the  shorter  their  career.  When  their 
5  gone  they  are  useless,  and  their  places  must  be  filled  by  younger 
housands  of  boys  must  become  patrons  every  year,  or  the  saloon- 
would  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  business.  Some  two  years  ago 
is  published  a  statement  from  a  brewer  in  an  address  to  saloon- 
advising  them  to  be  generous  in  treating  boys.     Nickels  invested 

would  bring  dollars  into  the  till  a  few  years  later.     The  choicest 
ddings,  and  confectionery  are  flavored  with  wine  or  brandy  to 
le  young  and  the  weak-willed. 
icco  is  likewise  put  into  convenient  and  enticing  form  with  the 

of  alluring  boys  to  its  use.  An  alarmingly  large  percentage  of 
towns  and  cities  show  the  effects  of  cigarette-smoking  before  they 
e  grammar  grades.  Teachers  are  so  familiar  with  its  deadening 
lat  they  can  pick  out  at  a  glance  those  who  have  become  addicted 
[t  is  significant  that   90   per  cent,  of  the  cigarette   fiends  who 

for  the  Spanish -American  war  were  rejected  as  physically 
tated.  A  well-organized  and  vigorous  war  upon  the  manufacture 
:  of  cigarettes  would  be  more  in  the  interest  of  humanity  than 

has  yet  been  inaugurated. 

articles  in  recent  numbers  of  the  New  York  Independent  show  how 
)nal  tramps  recruit  their  ranks  by  systematically  and  effectively 
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working  upon  the  minds  of  boys  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age.    Scores    j 
of  such  are  being  added  daily  to  this  menacing  army,  thinking  to  lead    l 
a  life  of  ease  and  adventure.     When  entrapped  they  are  made  to  beg,    i 
steal,  and  wait  upon  their  captors,  who  treat  them  cruelly,  but  from  whom 
they  are  unable  to  escape.     They  come  eventually  to  accept  the  life, 
miserable  and  hopeless  as  it  is,  and  simply  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  shall  have  graduated  from  t^eir  servitude  and  shall  be  able  to  prac*    j 
tice  the  same  cruelty  upon  other  boys. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways  by  which  the  young  are  led  into 
sin  and  crime.  It  is  a  painful  subject  to  dwell  upon,  but  cannot  justly 
be  closed  without  referring  to  one  that  in' moral  turpitude  overshadows 
all  the  others.  Such  books  as  William  T.  Stead's  If  Christ  Came  to 
Chicago  and  Mrs.  Charlton  Edholm's  Traffic  in  Girls  well  illustrate  the 
evil  referred  to.  The  latter  especially  describes  how  young  and  beautiful 
girls  are  entrapped  by  the  snares  of  false  employment,  mock  raarriagc, 
drugs,  the  dance,  and  starvation  wages,  and  smuggled  or  enticed  into 
houses  of  infamy,  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  j 

What  is  needed  is  more  light.  Concealment  of  crime  has  become  a  ■ 
science.  Evil  must  work  in  the  dark  in  order  to  thrive.  Criminality 
would  almost  cease  to  exist  if  thoroly  exposed.  Idleness  and  ignorance 
go  hand  in  hand  with  vice  and  crime.  Knowledge,  courage,  and  an 
untiring  devotion  to  humanity  will  in  time  overcome  evil  and  usher  in 
the  millennium. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S   MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION^— Wednesday,  July  12,  1899 

The  session  of  this  department  was  opened  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Los  Angeles  High 
Jcbool,  at  3  p.  M. ;  President  Edward  F.  Hermanns,  Denver,  Colo.,  in  the  chair;  F.  H. 
^lark,  San  Fi  ancisco,  Cal.,  secretary. 

Upon  motion  of  W.  H.  Housh,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
>D  Dominations  was  ordered.     Later  President  Hermanns  appointed  as  the  committee : 

Principal  O.  S.  Westcott,  Chica^,  111.  Principal  W.  H.  Housh,  Los  Ao^eles,  Cal. 

Superintendent  L.  £.  Wolfe,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Baker,  of  Los  Angeles,  chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
nvited  the  members  of  the  department  to  a  reception  for  the  coming  evening  at 
Manchard  Hall,  tendered  by  the  Local  Department  Committee  and  the  faculty  of  the 
Los  Angeles  High  School. 

Mr.  A.  Horatio  Cogswell,  of   Los  Angeles,  favored  the  department  with  a  vocal 

olo. 

Principal  Gilbert  B.  Morrison  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School  of  Kansas  City, 
lo.,  presented  the  first  paper  of  the  afternoon's  program,  upon  the  subject, "  Do  Our  High 
chools  Prepare  for  College  and  Life,  in  Accordance  with  the  Present  Requirements  of 

oth?" 

Discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Nightingale,  of  Chicago,  who  was  followed  by 
''Dcipal  William  H.  L)mch  of  Mountain  Grove  Academy,  Missouri ;  Principal  O.  S. 
^tcott,  of  Chicago ;  Superintendent  L.  E.  Wolfe,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  Principal 
■  H.  Housh,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Professor  J.   W.  Crabtree,  inspector   of    accredited  schools   of   the    University  of 
bfaska,   presented  the  second  paper  of  the  afternoon,  upon   the  subject,  "Should 
thmctic.  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History  of  the  United  States  be  Reviewed  in 
High  School?" 

I.  H.  Lewis,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  opened  the 
'Ussion  with  an  account  of  the  experience  of  Minnesota  in  introducing  the  review  of 
Common  branches  into  the  high  school.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Principal 
W.  Coy,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Superintendent  J.  F.  Keating,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Miss  Davis, 
'  Angeles,  Cal.;  Principal  Allyn  O.  Taylor,  Benicia,  Cal.;  Principal  O.  S.  Westcott, 
cago,  111.;  J.  H.  Miller,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Miss  A.  F.  Olcutt,  Ishpeming,  Mich.;  Princi- 
J.  F.  Lynch,  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.;  and  Superintendent  Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  San  Diego, 

At  5  o^clock  the  department  adjourned,  to  hold  its  next  session  in  conjunction  with 
t>epartment  of  Higher  Education. 

JOINT  SESSION  OF  SECONDARY  AND  HIGHER  DEPARTMENTS.— 

Thursday,  July  13 

The  joint  session  of  the  Secondary  and  Higher  Departments,  to  consider  the  report  of 
Joint  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  appointed  at  the  Denver  meeting, 
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1895,  was  called  to  order  in  Temperance  Temple  at  3  o*clock  by  Edward  F. 
Hermanns,  president  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education.  F.  H.  Clirk, 
secretary  of  the  same  department,  acted  as  secretary  of  the  joint  session.  Copies  of  the 
report  were  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  departments. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Nightingale,  superintendent  of  high  schools,  Chicago,  III.,  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee,  presented  the  subject-matter  of  the  report,  discussing  its  provisions  ud 
making  further  recommendations,  especially  that  a  new  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  perfect  the  work  in  science. 

The  discussion  of  the  report  was  opened  by  President  Joseph  Swain,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Bloomington,  Ind.,  who  read  portions  of  the  report  and  discussed  its  leading 
principles. 

He  was  followed  by  Principal  E.  W.  Coy,  of  Cincinnati;  President  James  H.Baker, 
of  Colorado;  Principal  H.  L.  Boltwood,  of  Illinois;  President  William  H.  Black,  of 
Missouri,  and  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  California. 

The  Pasadena  High  School  Young  Ladies*  Quartette  entertained  the  audience  with 
music,  and  for  an  encore  gave  a  pretty  little  song  of  welcome  to  the  National  Edaca- 
tional  Association,  arranged  for  the  occasion  by  Miss  Edith  Parker. 

To  dispose  of  the  report.  President  Swain  introduced  a  resolution  of  indorsement 
and  approval ;  but  the  following  motion  was,  after  some  debate,  adopted  by  the  joint 
departments : 

Resolved ^  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  carryinj^out  of  this  report  would  make  many  radical duntc* 
in  our  high -school  work,  and  that  so  few  members  have  had  opporttmity  to  read  the  report,  further  ooosiden* 
tion  of  it  be  postponed  one  year. 

L.  W.  Habcock,  Ukiah,  Cal.,  moved  the  following,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 
Resolved^  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  committee  for  its  careful  and  oonsdentloos  report. 

After  a  song  by  a  male  quartet  composed  of  the  following  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, W.  H.  Ressler,  H.  J.  Boke,  F.  O.  Mower,  and  L.  T.  Merwin,  the  joint  session  of 
the  departments  was  adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION.— P'RiDAY,  July  14 

The  final  session  of  this  department  for  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  was  called  to  order 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Los  Angeles  High  School  at  3  P.  M.;  President  Edward  F.  Her- 
manns in  the  chair. 

The  program  was  opened  by  a  mandolin  and  piano  duet  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monlni* 
of  Los  Angeles.  This  was  followed  by  a  vocal  selection  by  a  quartet  of  members  of  the 
department  —  Messrs.  E.  D.  Ressler,  H.  J.  Boke,  F.  O.  Mower,  and  L.  T.  Merwin— ^'^'^ 
received  a  hearty  encore. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  read  by  the  secretary- 

Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Educatipn: 

Your  committee,  after  mature  consideration,  respectfully  submits  the  following  names  for  the  oSctf* 
this  department  for  the  coming  year: 

For  President —  E.  W.  G>y,  Cincinnati,  O. 

For  Vice-President  —  G.  B.  Morrison,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

For  Secretary  —  II.  L.  Boltwood,  Evanston,  III. 

(Signed)       O.  S.  Wasrcorr, 
L.E.WoLPit 
W.  H.  Hoosm 

OsmbK**' 

Upon  motion  of  E.  D.  Ressler,  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  it  was  unanimously  ordered  ^ 
the  report  be  accepted,  and  that  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  cast  the  ballot  w  "** 
department  for  the  nominees.  This  being  done,  the  above-named  gentlemeo  ^^ 
declared  as  officers  of  the  department  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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The  first  paper  of  the  afternoon,  upon  the  subject,  "  The  Ethical  Influence  of  the 
udy  of  Economics,"  was  ^tten  by  Byron  C.  Mathews,  City  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 
r.  Mathews  was  unavoidably  absent,  and  by  special  authorization  of  the  executive  com- 
ittee  of  the  association  the  paper  was  read  by  Superintendent  J.  F.  Keating,  Pueblo, 
)lo. 

President  Hermanns  suggested  that  the  discussion  of  the  paper  be  deferred  until 
ter  the  reading  of  the  second  paper  of  the  afternoon,  as  the  subjects  were  similar. 

The  audience  was  again  favored  with  a  vocal  selection  by  the  quartet. 

President  Sylvester  F.  Scovel,  University  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  then  presented  the  second 
iper  of  the  afternoon,  upon  the  subject,  '*  In  Fundamental  Civil  Ethics,  What  Ought  We 
Teach  as  the  American  Doctrine  of  Religion  and  the  State  ?  " 

President  James  H.  Baker,  University  of  Colorado,  opened  the  discussions  of  the 
itenioon,  confining  himself  mainl]^  to  the  second  paper. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Mathews  was  discussed  by  Superintendent  J.  F.  Keating,  Pueblo, 
bio. 

At  5  o*cIock  the  president  declared  the  sessions  of  the  department  adjourned. 

Frederick  H.  Clark, 

Secretary, 


PAPERS   AND   DISCUSSIONS 


W  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  PREPARE  FOR  COLLEGE  AND 
FOR  LIFE,  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  PRESENT 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  BOTH? 


^  PRINCIPAL    GILBERT     B.    MORRISON,    MANUAL    TRAINING     HIGH     SCHOOL, 

KANSAS    CITY,    MO. 

Any  discussion  respecting  a  preparation  for  life  presupposes  an  ideal 

life's  objects.     My  own  opinion  of  what  constitutes  a  proper  course  of 

'idy  and  training  as  a  preparation  for  life  will  be  accepted  as  sound  or 

jected  as  faulty  to  the  same  extent  that  my  ideal  of  what  an  education 

for  agrees  with  or  differs  from  yours. 

I  assume  that  the  objects  of  life  are  happiness,  contentment,  and 
»€fulness  to  others.  All  of  these  depend  upon  a  true  interpretation  of 
^e  environment  and  an  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  physical,  moral, 
^<i  intellectual  law.  The  present  requirements  of  life  differ  from  those 
'  the  past  only  as  they  involve  a  fuller  comprehension  of  nature's  laws, 
*^ces,  and  possibilities.  Happiness  is  conditioned  upon  the  complete 
'^tery  of  the  principles  underlying  the  vocation  which  is  to  be  followed 
^r  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood.  Weakness  is  misery,  and  ignorance  of  the 
^  and  forces  underlying  human  activities  is  followed  by  failure  and 
'^content.  Quantitatively,  very  few  of  the  facts  constituting  the  world's 
^owledge  can  be  learned  during  the  brief  period  in  school;  the  most, 
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therefore,  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  the  pupil  the  power  of  self-help— 
to  enable  him  to  help  himself  to  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race- 
Life  as  existing  at  the  present  time  demands  of  the  young  graduate 
entering  it  that  he  be  able-bodied,  quick  in  adaptation  to  changing 
conditions,  and  willing  to  take  hold  of  the  first  useful  employment  that 
comes  to  his  hand.  He  must  possess  a  love  for  labor  and  find  his  chief 
enjoyment  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  his  daily  occupation.  He 
must  be  ambitious,  upright,  and  honorable.  Confident  of  his  own  powers, 
but  modest  in  exhibiting  them  in  the  presence  of  superiors,  he  must 
possess  high  ideals  of  life  and  its  possibilities,  and  be  absolutely  free  from 
those  vulgar  and  vicious  habits  so  common  in  our  modern  youth.  He  must 
learn  to  loye  his  work  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  to  drag  heartlessly  thru  a 
daily  routine  as  a  means  of  gratifying  some  vapid  social  longing  as  his 
only  relief  from  the  slavery  of  his  condition.  The  young  graduate 
seeking  employment  must  possess  a  mind  tutored  to  close  application,  with 
a  sympathetic  grasp  upon  the  physical  problems  and  the  material  achieve- 
ments that  characterize  this  age.  He  must  be  one  with  the  throbbing, 
living  forces  that  he  will  encounter  on  every  hand.  He  must  be  able  to 
think  in  terms  of  dynamic  as  well  as  social  forces.  This  is  not  all.  He 
must  be  able  to  answer  the  question,  "  What  can  you  do  ?  **  as  well  as  the 
question,  "  What  do  you  know  ? "  He  will  find  that  the  demand  is  not 
so  much  for  a  savant  to  solve  the  labor  question  as  for  a  boy  who  can 
furnish  some  of  the  labor  and  who  can  improve  upon  its  methods  and 
upon  its  spirit.  He  will  also  speedily  discover  that  the  miserable 
smattering  of  three  or  four  languages  is  not  so  much  in  demand  as  a 
facile  possession  of  his  own  English,  and  that  to  express  himself  with 
brevity,  clearness,  terseness,  correctness,  and  without  mistakes  in  spelling 
or  punctuation  is  indispensable  both  in  securing  employment  and  in 
holding  it.  Furthermore,  he  will  discover  that  to  be  able  to  execute  with 
neatness  and  dispatch  the  plans  of  his  employer  is  more  acceptable  than 
advice  on  how  the  "  old  man's"  business  should  be  run.  He  will  find 
that  it  is  not  his  diploma  and  his  Greek  fraternity  pin,  but  his  all-round 
usefulness  that  is  competent  to  secure  a  "pull"  with  his  employer. 

It  is  our  object  here  to  inquire  to  what  degree  our  high  schools  are 
providing  for  the  youth  of  this  country  the  qualifications  named  in  the* 
foregoing  outline.  It  should,  of  course,  be  remembered  at  the  outset  that 
no  school,  however  well-appointed  and  wisely  managed,  can  make  him  or 
her  able  to  overcome  the  incapacity  of  hereditary  weakness  and  the 
ban  of  natural  incapacity.  In  this  consideration  of  the  course  of  study 
natural  ability  and  preliminary  preparation  are  presupposed. 

The  whole  process  of  education  may  be  embodied  in  the  words  "  thought 
and  the  **  expression  of  thought ;"  and  these  should  correlate  at  every  step* 
The  material  provided  for  thought  should  be  that  which  most  charact^^' 
izes  this  age  —  that  which  will  put  the  pupil  into  sympathetic  relations 
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life  he  must  live  and  with  the  work  he  must  do.  Natural  science, 
t  in  our  best  high  schools,  furnishes  a  fruitful  field  for  thought, 
facts  it  deals  with  are  close  to  the  daily  requirements  of  life, 
t  of  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect  is  a  necessary  qualification 
tizenship  as  well  as  for  the  pursuit  of  a  trade  or  profession.  All 
listry  and  clap-trap  of  the  politician  is  made  possible  by  the 
aiversal  absence  of  correct  notions  of  cause  and  effect  on  the  part 
erage  voter.  Could  every  boy  in  our  high  schools  receive  the 
raining  in  science,  and  have  incorporated  into  his  mental  and 
>er  a  love  for  truth,  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  cause  and  effect, 
hat  there  is  any  particular  relation  between  "good  times"  and 
tiling  political  administration  would  become  obsolete,  and  many 
:og  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  question  of  how  he  could 
really  useful  and  productive,  and  away  from  his  ridiculous  claims 
lefactor.  There  is  not  enough  science  training  of  the  right  sort 
tigh  schools.  Our  graduates,  tating  them  as  a  whole,  are  not 
vith  the  true  scientific  spirit  at  all,  chiefly  because  the  school 
rations  subordinate  the  useful  and  practical  to  the  theoretical  and 
tal. 

ology,  which  is  usually  taught  from  the  text-book  in  the  most 
il  and  perfunctory  manner,  should  take  its  rank  as  a  laboratory 
md  should  be  so  thoroly  treated,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
^y  and  hygiene,  that  the  laws  underlying  physical  well-being 
e  thoroly  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Much  of  the 
1  life  comes  from  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  physical  being.  The 
of  science  has  only  recently  approached  a  scientific  and  practical 
it  from  the  improved  methods  now  in  vogue,  and  the  rapid 
nent  in  the  qualification  of  teachers,  there  is  much  to  be  hoped 
e  near  future. 

llent  as  is  experimental  science  in  its  power  to  set  the  student 
ng  order,  it  is  not  sufficient.  Activity  is  the  law  of  youth- 
th.  A  certain  reflex  action  between  brain  and  hand  is  essential 
al  growth.  The  full  and  complete  realization  of  the  laws  of 
5  and  of  the  properties  of  matter  which  comes  to  a  boy  in 
shop  when  executing  a  piece  of  work  systematically  is  fully 
ial  as  the  abstract  principle  which  too  often  exists  in  the  mind  as 
vy  impression  held  just  long  enough  to  pass  the  examination, 
lication  of  science  is  seldom  seen  by  a  boy  whose  eJtperience  is 
to  the  laboratory  and  the  class-room.  In  order  that  a  boy  may 
for  life  thru  the  study  of  physics,  he  must  be  made  to  see  the  vital 
of  its  laws  to  the  common  mechanic,  and  how  an  accurate  knowl- 
it  has  advanced  civilization  thru  the  industries  of  life.  But  our 
lools,  except  in  isolated  cases,  do  not  provide  this  hand-training; 
—  let  me  express  my  sincere  belief  —  is  the  great  weakness  of  the 
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high  school  of  the  present.  The  objects  of  manual  training  in  schools 
are  twofold :  first,  to  stimulate  and  nourish  the  growth  of  faculty,  and, 
second,  to  place  the  pupil  into  correct  relations  with  labor.  The  first 
object  alone  would  fully  justify  its  introduction  from  a  purely  educational 
basis.  1  am  fully  prepared  to  state,  and  to  prove  from  observation  and 
experience,  that  a  pupil  can  and  does  do  as  much  and  better  academic 
work  in  four  years  with  an  incorporated  course  of  manual  training  and 
drawing  as  he  can  without  such  training.  The  second  object  is  paramoant. 
Correct  relations  to  industry  involve :  love  of  labor,  a  knowledge  of  its 
difficulties  and  of  the  cause  of  the  laborer,  his  weakness,  his  trials,  and 
the  causes  which  lead  to  his  complaints  and  his  strikes.  The  discussion 
of  the  labor  question  in  political-economy  classes  by  youths  who  arc  too 
lazy  to  work  and  too  ignorant  and  helpless  to  be  of  the  slightest  practical 
service  is  a  travesty  on  public  education.  It  is  important  that  the  youth 
in  his  preparation  for  life  learn  to  think,  but  it  is  vastly  more  important 
that  he  learn  to  work.  I  cannot  but  express  a  fear  that  our  high  schools 
are  not  fulfilling  this  function.  It  will  be  found  on  close  investigation 
that  the  most  of  them  are  cramming  for  examination  with  the  diploma  as 
the  goal,  that  many  pupils  are  attending  school  for  social  ends,  and  that 
their  training  is  tending  toward  politics,  socialism,  and  militarism,  instead 
of  industry,  individualism,  and  peace.  This  is  plainly  seen  in  the  literary 
school  society,  which  is  a  sort  of  semi-secret  dilettantism,  and  inculcates 
a  spirit  of  snobbishness  and  caste  ;  it  is  also  seen  in  the  Greek-letter 
fraternities,  those  juvenile  hotbeds  of  selfish  love,  self-seeking,  and 
politics.  The  tendency  in  too  many  high  schools  is  toward  the  non- 
producing  professions  and  away  from  the  productive  industries — toward 
the  making  of  statesmen  instead  of  the  building  of  states.  The  sympathies 
of  the  youth  are  being  directed  toward  the  arts  of  war  instead  of  toward 
the  arts  of  peace,  how  to  make  trouble  instead  of  how  to  prevent  it.  Oor 
histories  treat  principally  of  war  and  politics,  instead  of  those  activities 
which  foster  peace  and  prosperity.  The  tendency  is  toward  selfishness, 
non-productiveness,  caste,  militarism,  socialism,  politics,  laziness,  and 
consequent  ennui  and  misery  ;  as  against  broad-minded  generosity,  both 
individual  and  national,  industrial  productiveness,  catholicity,  individuality, 
domesticity,  industry,  and  consequent  mental  and  moral  buoyancy  and 
happiness.  This  condition  is  also  fostered  by  an  undue  amount  of  time 
given  to  militant,  political,  and  selfish  Romanism,  as  imbibed  thru'* 
protracted  four-years*  study  of  Latin.  Julius  Caesar  is  a  colossal  historical 
character,  but  he  can  hardly  be  chosen  as  a  model  for  nineteenth-century 
American  citizenship. 

But  here  I  must  again  remind  you  that  your  acceptance  of  these  views 
on  the  preparation  of  our  youth  for  citizenship  will  depend  wholly  on 
your  ideal  of  life.  If  you  hold  the  French  ideal,  that  life  means  political 
preferment  and  dependence  or  a  barnacle  existence  in  army  bairacksi 
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lat  preparation  for  life  is  skill  in  sharp-practice  schemes  to  '*  live  by  one's 
its'*  instead  of  by  industry;  that  the  function  of  the  citizen  is  adminis- 
ative  and  militant  instead  of  productive  and  industrial — then  these 
ords  will  have  little  weight  with  you.  If  the  qualities  attributed  to  us  as 
part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  by  Edmond  Demolins  in  his  famous  book 
D  Anglo-Saxon  Superiority  actually  existed  to  the  extent  that  he  assumes, 
1  affirmative  answer  to  the  question,  "  Are  our  high  schools  preparing 
►r  life,"  would  be  speedy  and  decisive ;  but  unfortunately  the  qualities 
id  practices  which  he  so  graphically  portrays  of  the  schools  in  France 
e  also  to  a  considerable  degree  descriptive  of  ours.  The  beautiful  pic- 
ire  which  Demolins  paints  of  English  schools  is  the  exception,  not  the 
lie,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mathematics  should,  and  doubtless  does,  stand  as  an  important 
lought-study  in  our  high  schools.  The  effect  of  mathematical  study  on 
le  after-life  of  the  pupil  depends  on  how  it  is  taught  and  learned. 
»'here  it  is  taught  as  a  means  of  thought-expression — as  a  means  of 
hysical  measurement  —  it  will  take  hold  of  the  pupil  and  form  a 
omponent  of  his  mental  constitution ;  but  where  it  is  taught  as  an 
bstract  means  of  mental  discipline,  without  application,  it  is  of  little 
alue  except  as  a  stepping-stone  in  the  scramble  for  "  points."  Abstract 
mathematics  is  much  like  abstract  eating.  To  be  of  constitutional  value 
:  must  answer  to  an  appetite  for  it  to  supply  an  actual  need,  and  this 
iced  will  be  seen  and  felt  by  the  pupil  in  a  school  in  which  the  things 
nd  forces  to  be  measured  in  laboratory  and  workshop  form  a  part  of  his 
laily  experience. 

The  value  of  history  as  a  thought-study  depends  on  the  facts  selected 
ind  the  method  and  spirit  of  presenting  them.  Those  of  our  schools 
'^hich  teach  biography  of  men  selected  from  various  walks  of  life,  indus- 
Tial  and  philanthropic  as  well  as  military  and  political,  weaving  about 
liein  the  necessairy  facts  of  contemporary  history,  are  doing  something 
oward  the  making  of  good  citizens.  It  is  important  that  our  boys  and 
?iris  be  smart  and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  debate,  but  it  is 
imperative  that  they  be  honest,  moral,  truthful,  and  upright.  The  human 
nterest  furnished  by  the  lives  of  worthy  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of 
ife  makes  biography  a  potent  means  of  study  for  the  preparation  for  life. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  studies  in  high  schools,  and  at  the 
'^c  time  the  one  receiving  the  most  anomalous  treatment,  is  that  of 
English.  The  correct  and  ready  use  of  the  mother-tongue  in  written  and 
poken  language  is  the  most  important  factor  as  a  preparation  for  life, 
^hni  English  is  furnished  the  mean*  of  all  thought-expression.  The 
nought  furnished  by  science,  manual  training,  history,  etc.,  should  find  its 
^pression  in  English.  It  must  here  be  confessed  that  the  average  high- 
^ool  graduate  is  not  able  to  express  even  the  few  thoughts  he  has  in 
^ything  but  clumsy  and  inaccurate  English.     This  is  chiefly  because  the 
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Study  of  English  is  usually  pursued,  like  mathematics,  as  an  end  in  itsd 
instead  of  as  a  means  to  express  thought,  and  because  it  has  not  bee 
properly  correlated  in  the  course  of  study.  The  chief  j¥ork  thniout  th 
entire  course*  should  be  the  writing  of  short  daily  essays  on  the  worktli 
pupils  are  dqjng  in  the  other  departments  of  the  school.  Pupils  arc  to 
often  sent  out  on  a  wild-goose  chase  for  material  for  an  essay  instead  ( 
requiring  of  them  a  direct  and  simple  expression  of  what  they  are  doin 
and  thinking  from  day  to  day.  Teachers  should  be  given  an  extra  peric 
each  day  in  which  to  visit  other  departments  of  the  school  for  the  purpoi 
of  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  work  their  pupils  are  doing — fortl 
purpose  of  finding  appropriate  subjects  for  pupils  to  write  upon.  Pupi 
must  learn  the  language  from  use  as  well  as  from  theory,  if  they  ev( 
learn  it  at  all. 

There  is  altogether  too  much  study  of  foreign  languages  in  our  hig 
schools  to  make  them  the  best  agencies  as  a  preparation  for  life.  I  ai 
not  here  assailing  them  on  their  educational  value  per  se^  but  onlyo 
their  occupancy  of  time  which  should  be  given  to  the  mother-tongue 
and  it  is  only  in  the  assistance  which  foreign -language  study  gives  to 
better  understanding  of  English  that  they  have  any  right  to  a  place  i 
the  curriculum  at  all.  I  am,  of  course,  ready  to  admit  that  a  perfc< 
understanding  of  English  or  of  any  other  language,  considered  from  a 
etymological  or  historical  standpoint,  would  require  an  exhaustive  stud 
of  all  languages,  but  this  cannot  be  undertaken  in  four  years.  Th 
question  is  :  "What  can  be  done  for  English  in  four  years  ?"  It  seems  t 
me  that  if  the  time  in  three  of  the  four  years  usually  put  on  Latin  wcr 
put  on  English  composition  and  criticism,  the  pupil  would  come  outwit 
a  better  mastery  of  his  mother-tongue.  One  year  of  Latin  would,  i 
rightly  presented,  furnish  the  pupil  all  he  really  needs  as  an  assistant  t 
his  own  language.  The  advantage  of  the  knowledge  of  certain  roots 
both  of  Greek  and  Latin,  can  be  secured  to  a  considerable  degree  withon 
taking  an  extensive  classical  course.  As  says  Bain  in  his  Education  as 
Science:  "The  roots  actually  employed  in  the  language  are  separajc 
and  presented  apart,  and  their  derivatives  set  forth ;  and  we  are  thii 
taught  exactly  that  portion  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  vocabulary  that  serve 
the  end  in  view." 

It  will  be  inferred,  then,  from  the  foregoing,  that  while  our  hig 
schools,  as  they  now  exist,  without  the  proper  correlated  training  • 
science,  manual  training,  and  English,  do  turn  out  boys  and  girls  ablet 
pass  certain  examinations,  to  pursue  courses  leading  to  professions,  ao 
to  secure  certain  office  and  commercial  clerkships,  they  are  not  preparin. 
the  youth  of  this  country  with  that  all-round,  symmetrical  development- 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  —  which  is  commensurate  with  the  mone; 
expended  upon  them. 

Do  our  high  schools  prepare  our  boys  and  girls  for  college?   Tk< 
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fact  that  thousands  of  high-school  graduates  are  admitted  to  colleges 
each  year  seems  to  answer  the  question  affirmatively.  Most  high  schools 
furnish  two  courses — one  leading  to  entrance  to  college,  and  the  other 
leaving  out  the  time-honored  requirements,  a  quantum  of  this  or  that. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  curious  travesty  on  American  education  that 
a  certain  training  is  considered  necessary  for  entrance  to  college,  while 
a  different  training  is  considered  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  life.  The 
best  preparation  for  life  which  a  high  school  can  give  is  to  put  the  pupil 
into  full  possession  of  his  best  thinking  and  executive  powers,  and  to 
inculcate  habits  of  industry  and  perseverance,  while  implanting  in  him  an 
honest,  candid  sincerity  of  purpose.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  something 
must  be  wrong  with  a  college  that  requires  a  different  preparation.  If  it 
is  the  function  of  the  high  school  to  prepare  its  students  for  life,  then  it 
is  the  function  of  the  college  simply  to  extend  that  preparation,  making 
it  fuller  and  more  complete.  If  the  high  school  adds  to  the  pupil's 
chances  for  happiness  and  success  in  life,  then  the  aim  of  a  college  should 
be  to  increase  these  chances.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that 
our  better  colleges  are  diminishing  the  number  of  "protected  industries" 
—those  industries  which  require  a  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  a  certain 
line  of  work  to  spend  a  number  of  years  at  something  else.  It  should 
no  longer  be  necessary  to  pay  tribute  to  Greek  and  Latin  in  order  to 
matriculate  in  the  A.B.  course.  A  thoro  mastery  of  and  facility  in  the 
common  uses  of  English  is  a  better  preparation  for  the  higher  pursuit  of 
the  arts  than  is  that  which  is  usually  insisted  upon. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  our  high  schools  are  really  preparing 
their  students  for  college  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense.  I  have  tried  to 
show  that  the  preparation  for  life  is  not  so  adequate  as  could  be  wished. 
The  same  is  probably  true  with  the  preparation  for  college.  The  world 
receives  the  boys  and  girls  as  they  are,  not  because  they  are  fully  prepared 
to  assume  life's  duties,  but  because  it  is  the  only  material  furnished,  the 
final  result  in  life's  successes  being  lowered.  So  it  is  with  college ;  our 
^igh-school  graduates  are  received  there,  not  because  they  have  the  best 
preparation  for  entering  upon  advanced  work,  but  because  they  are  the 
only  material  which  is  available.     The  causes  which  have  led  to  these 

• 

^nipcrfect  conditions — conditions  which  make  it  possible  for  a  boy  to 
pass  thru  the  high  school  and  on  thru  the  college  and  come  out  without 
^yof  the  true  elements  of  an  education  —  are  complex  and  beyond  the 
*^pc  and  purpose  of  this  paper ;  but  a  bare  and  brief  enumeration  of  the 
niore  potent  causes  would  include  (i)  a  popular  demand  for  the  orna- 
niental  in  preference  to  the  useful ;  (2)  the  fictitious  college  requirements 
^quantitative  prescription  instead  of  power  to  pursue  higher  work;  (3) 
^c  assumption  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers  that  the  average  boy 
*^d  girl  have  sufficient  native  ability  to  take  the  course  which  our  higher 
•^ools  prescribe. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  the  view  here  taken  need  not  be  con- 
sidered pessimistic.  I  believe  that,  under  all  the  conditions  incident  to 
the  present  stage  of  our  educational  evolution,  the  outlook  is  most 
encouraging,  and  I  only  wish  to  emphasize  that,  while  the  prospect  for 
the  future  is  bright,  we  need  to  guard  ourselves  against  any  self- 
complaisant  belief  that  we  have  reached  the  best  which  the  wealth  of  our 
present  opportunities  affords. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr.  a.  F.  Nightingale,  of  Chicago,  111.,  made  vigorous  protest  against  many  of 
the  points  of  the  paper.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  high  schools  of  the  country  are  as 
unworthy  as  represented.  If  the  high  schools  are  preparing  neither  for  college  nor  for 
life,  they  must  be  preparing  for  destruction  and  death,  and  the  speaker  considered  sadi 
an  idea  altogether  false.  At  the  present  time  the  greatest  weakness  in  the  public  schools 
is  in  the  grammar  grades,  but  it  is  not  for  high-school  teachers  to  spend  their  time  criti- 
cising them.  The  speaker  did  not  believe  that  an  interest  in  science  and  manual  tnuB- 
ing  makes  it  necessary  to  condemn  the  foreign  languages  and  Latin.  There  should  be 
no  teaching  for  examinations.  The  word  "  examination  "  should  be  blotted  cat  of  die 
language  of  the  schools.  Teachers  who  are  working  with  pupils  thru  the  whole  ]re>r 
know  whether  they  should  receive  promotion  or  not. 

Principal  William  H.  Lynch  of  Mountain  Grove  Academy,  Missouri,  considered 
the  study  of  Latin  as  essential  as  grammar  itself.  He  claimed  that  the  high  schools  do 
prepare  for  college  and  for  life. 

Principal  O.  S.  Westcott,  of  Chicago,  protested  against  condemning  other 
studies  in  the  interest  of  manual  training.  The  man  who  teaches  in  a  manoal-traioiif 
school  does  not  use  any  better  English  than  his  fellow  from  the  literary  school.  Totrtia 
apprentices  is  not  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 

Superintendent  L.  E.  Wolfe,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  defended  the  paper.  Edfltt- 
tion  has  become  more  and  more  concrete.  Scholasticism  has  been  outgrown.  Onoeve 
studied  about  science ;  now  we  come  in  contact  with  actual  material. 

Principal  W.  H.  Housh,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  spoke  for  California.  The  We* 
looks  to  the  East  for  inspiration  in  educational  matters,  but  in  this  paper  he  thought  there 
was  a  strong  bias  toward  one  line  of  work.  As  a  teacher  of  science  in  Los  Angeles, be 
had  found  that  the  best  work  was  done  by  pupils  who  had  taken  the  classical  coorw. 

Principal  Morrison,  in  closing  the  discussion,  claimed  that  it  was  the  bosinesof 
the  department  not  to  praise  the  high  schools,  but  to  discover  and  point  out  their  defect^ 
to  the  end  of  ultimate  improvement.  It  is  not  claimed  in  the  paper  that  our  high  schoob 
are  not  preparing  for  life,  only  that  they  are  not  preparing  for  it  in  the  fallest  and  be* 
sense.  It  is  our  business  as  teachers  not  so  much  to  admire  our  work  as  toimpioTeit 
In  order  to  improve  it,  we  must  point  out  its  defects. 
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'LD  ARITHMETIC,  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  GEOGRAPHY, 
ND  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BE 
E VIEWED  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  f 


^  CRABTREE,  INSPECTOR  OF  NEBRASKA  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 

e  modern  high  school  is  the  popular  secondary  school  of  America, 

upon  itself  all  the  functions  of  both  the  public  school  and  the 
ny.     In  its  first  years  of  development  its  purpose  was  to  add  a  few 

branches  to  the  knowledge  of  pupils  who  had  spent  the  required 
1  the  lower  grades.     There  was  no  thought  of  the  high  school  pre- 

for  college  until  in  the  sixties.  Since  then  it  has  had  a  most  rapid 
I  and  expansion.  Once  intrusted  with  the  work  of  secondary 
:tion,  it  has  rapidly  outstripped  academies  and  private  schools. 
I  started  out  with  the  idea  that  the  work  of  the  public  school  was  to 
istruction  in  the  common-school  branches  only.  Men  raised  their 
in  horror  when  it  was  first  suggested  that  higher  education  should 
ered  at  public  expense.  But  our  public-school  system  has  had  an 
jion  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  before  seen.  Where  the 
1  has  had  the  fullest  development,  it  now  includes  the  whole  range 
ruction,  beginning  with  the  primary  grades  in  the  city  and  country 
s,  and  ending  with  the  highest  graduate  work  of  a  great  university, 
e  extension  of  the  system  to  include  college  and  university  work 
iy  changes  the  nature  of  the  university,  but  it  modifies  all  the  work 
It  does  away  with  the  break  between  the  lower  grades  and  the 
chool,  and  fills  the  gap  between  the  high  school  and  the  university, 
js  a  continuous  school,  without  those  unnatural  divisions  of  the  old 
1.  Under  this  system  subjects  difficult  of  mastery  may  be  placed 
•  along  in  the  course  and  the  easier  ones  pushed  farther  down 
I  the  elementary  school. 

a  part  of  this  great  public-school  system,  the  high  school,  besides 

the  pupil  such  a  training  as  will  enable  him  to  enter  college  and 
:  his  college  course  successfully,  gives  the  best  preparation  for  life. 
Dulates  mental  activity  and  affords  educational  growth  itself.  It 
cational  aims,  social  aims,  and  culture  aims.  It  fits  for  college,  but 
for  society  as  well.  It  does  not  attempt  to  teach  each  vocation,  but 
laints  the  pupil  with  the  meaning  and  importance  of  a  vocation, 

a  general  preparation  for  life,  with  only  the  underlying  principles 
pecific  vocation.  In  the  small  town  it  will  combine  in  one  course, 
as  possible,  that  which  will  give  a  training  in  the  mechanical  and 
rial,  commercial  and  intellectual,  affairs  of  the  world  —  a  training 

the  new  university  will  accept  for  entrance  requirements  as  readily 
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as  a  preparation  in  an  academy.  In  the  larger  cities,  the  course,  as  it 
advances,  will  branch  out  along  these  lines,  giving  still  further  advantages 
to  pupils.  But  in  all  the  courses  in  all  the  towns  certain  essential 
branches  will  be  thoroly  mastered.  In  such  high  schools,  should  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  and  history  be  reviewed  ? 

No  argument  need  be  presented  to  show  their  importance.  They 
belong  to  that  group  of  essential  subjects  needed  by  all.  The  fanner, 
the  merchant,  the  professional  man,  the  student,  all  attach  the  greatest 
importance  to  a  thoro  mastery  of  these  branches. 

The  question,  then,  resolves  itself  into  this :  When  pupils  enter  the 
ninth  grade,  is  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and 
history  sufficient  ?     Is  such  a  review  needed  ? 

Pupils  entering  the  high  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  under,  if 
they  have  been  well  taught,  are  ready  to  take  up  elementary  high-sdiool 
subjects,  but  their  immaturity  prevents  their  having  a  thoro  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  history.  At  that  age  they  do  well 
to  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  grammar-grade  branches;  that  is, 
such  a  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  begin  algebra,  Latin,  English, 
etc.  A  better  grasp  of  these  subjects  must  come  later.  It  must  come 
after  the  pupils  have  advanced,  not  only  in  years,  but  in  their  studies. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  will  be  broadened  and 
extended  somewhat  in  connection  with  certain  high-school  subjects,  but 
besides  this  they  should  have  a  thoro  review,  especially  in  arithmetic  and 
grammar  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course. 

There  is  a  knowledge  of  these  branches  that  no  immature  mind  can 
grasp.  Nothing  would  be  gained  by  giving  the  review  in  the  first  and 
second  years  of  the  high  school.  It  would  merely  be  a  repetition  of  the 
work  of  the  grammar  grades,  without  much,  if  any,  improvement  therein. 
A  half  year  of  good,  thoro  work  on  these  branches  in  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  year  is  worth  two  years  on  the  same  at  the  beginning  of  the  high 
school.  Whether  the  question  is  viewed  from  the  university  or  high- 
school  standpoint,  the  answer  must  be  the  same.  Whether  the  student  i$ 
to  continue  in  school  or  to  step  out,  no  school  work  is  more  valuable  to 
him  than  a  knowledge  of  these  common -school  branches. 

The  possible  objection  to  a  review  is  the  lack  of  interest  in  some 
schools  where  this  work  is  attempted.  I  have  observed  a  lack  of  interest 
in  the  common  branches  in  many  schools  where  they  are  taught  in  the 
ninth  year,  and  in  some  where  they  are  taught  in  the  twelfth  year. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  ninth  grade,  but  I 
see  no  reason  for  it  in  the  twelfth.  In  the  twelfth  I  would  hold  the 
manner  of  presenting  the  review  responsible  for  any  lack  of  interest  As 
a  rule,  the  trouble  may  be  traced  to  the  teacher.  Unless  the  teacher 
carries  the  same  enthusiasm  into  this  work  that  is  taken  into  other  high* 
school  classes,  the  students  will  not  be  interested.     As  a  matter  of  Wi 
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ly  high -school  teachers   who  attempt  to  do  this  work  have  never 

itered   these   subjects   themselves.     Observation    will  show   a   larger 

iber  belonging  to  this  class  than  would  be  expected. 

An  investigation  in  my  own  state  shows  that  the  graduates  of  schools 

re  these  subjects  are  emphasized  in  the  last  year  of  the  course  seldom 

to  pass  the  examinations  for  teachers*  certificates,  while  in  schools 

re  the  review  is  not  offered,  or  where  it  is  offered  in  the  ninth  or 

:h  grade,  a  large  percent,  of  the  candidates  for  certificates  fail  to  pass. 

:heory  country  teachers  should  have  professional  preparation,  but  in 

ctice    high-school    graduates    without    further    preparation     do   the 

:hing. 

There  has  been  such  a  demand  for  professional  training  in  the  high 

ool  that   many  of  the  larger  cities  have  established  normal  courses. 

sry  high  school  should  at  least  give  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  common 

ncheSj  and  this  can  only  be  done  in  the  last  part  of  the  course. 

In  order  to  get  a  consensus  of  opinion,  the  following  questions  were 

t  to  the  principals  of  seventy  of  the  leading  high  schools  of  the  United 

tes: 

1.  When  your  pupils  enter  the  ninth  grade,  is  their  knowledge  of 
iinmar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  sufficient  ? 

2.  Do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  review  these  branches  in  the  high 
lool? 

3.  If  so,  in  what  year  would  you  give  the  review  ? 

4.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  review  in  your  own  high  school  ? 

5.  How  much  time  is  spent  on  each  of  the  subjects  ? 

Out  of  the  sixty-one  replies,  fifty-six  say  that  their  classes  on  entering 
;  high  school  have  not  had  a  sufficient  mastery  of  these  branches.  The 
ler  five  believe  that  their  classes  have  a  sufficient  knowledge,  three, 
^ever  adding  that  normal  classes  should  have  further  work,  especially 
arithmetic  and  grammar. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  "  Do  you  consider  it  advisable  to 
iew these  branches  in  the  high  school  ?  "  forty-two  say  "yes  ;**  fourteen 
not  favor  a  review,  but  simply  additional  technical  work  in  each 
nch.  Those  favoring  the  review  would  have  it  include  additional 
rk  also. 

Fifty-two  would  have  the    review  the  last  year  of   the    high-school 
irse,  while  four  would  continue  these  subjects  in  the  ninth  grade. 
Thirty-four   of    these    high  schools   have   the   review   in  some  form, 
'en  others  will  begin  next  year. 

These  reports,  representing  the  leading  high  schools  of  the  United 
ites,  may  be  taken  as  the  average  opinion  of  our  most  progressive 
icators  on  this  question.  The  opinion,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  clearly 
>ro  the  high-school  standpoint. 

to  the  amount  of  time  and  attention  to  be  given  to  the  review,  the 
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reports  differ  widely.  A  few  would  devote  most  of  the  twelfth  year, 
while  a  number  would  use  only  a  few  weeks  for  each  subject.  The  tend- 
ency is  evidently  toward  the  review,  together  with  additional  work  in 
each  of  the  essential  common-school  branches.  *  ^ 

A  great  many  principals  express  views  similar  to  the  following,  whid    I 
comes  from  Des  Moines,  la.:  ! 

My  opinion  is  that  a  review  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  history  of  fron 
six  to  twelve  weeks  during  the  last  year  of  the  high-school  course  is  desirable,  tod 
especially  so  for  those  who  expect  to  engage  in  the  work  of  teaching  without  further 
preparation.  I  would  place  the  review  late  in  the  course,  because  the  more  mature  tike 
pupils,  the  more  they  would  be  able  to  appreciate  the  principles  involved  in  the  subjects 
named. 

Several  mention  the  fact  that  the  review  has  been  forced  upon  the 
high  school  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  high-school  graduates 
who  engage  in  teaching  immediately  upon  finishing  the  high-sdool 
course. 

I  also  collected  matter  from  city  superintendents  and  found  their 
views  to  be  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  high-school  principals.  Super- 
intendent J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  expresses  the  average  con- 
servative opinion  when  he  says  : 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  English  teaching  in  the  high  school  should  continaally 
dip  into  English  grammar  ;  that  history  and  civics  should  dip  into  geography;  and  tint 
arithmetic  and  algebra  should  form  one  subject.  No  intelligent  teacher  of  algebra  will 
fail  to  connect  algebraic  work,  wherever  possible,  with  the  arithmetical  by  pointing  out  tlie 
expansion  of  the  lower  into  the  higher. 

Aside  from  what  I  have  indicated,  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  year  the  gradnating 
class  should  at  least  have  a  terrific  drill  in  faulty  English, 

Several  of  the  states  have  encouraged  a  further  study  of  the  common- 
school  branches  by  offering  state  aid  to  such  high  schools  as  have  a  proper 
review  of  these  subjects  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Minnesota  is  an 
example.     Inspector  Alton,  of  that  state,  writes  as  follows : 

Five  years  ago  we  decided  to  recognize  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  wc  ctU 
"the  senior  common  branches."  As  the  name  indicates,  they  are  to  be  offered  ia the 
senior  year  of  the  high  school.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  review,  but  a  study  of  the  fnada* 
mental  principles  of  each.  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  accepted  for  entiuce  to 
college,  but  they  are  certainly  contributing  to  a  noticeable  revival  of  interest  in  the  com- 
mon branches  in  our  state. 

There  are  two  ways  of  arranging  the  reviews  :  the  work  (i)  to  occupy 
so  many  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year ;  (2)  to  extend  thro  the 
year,  occupying  one  hour  each  day.  It  does  not  matter  so  much  whether 
it  is  bunched  at  the  last  of  the  year  or  strung  out  thru  the  course,  but 
it  is  important  to  give  the  review.  It  is  important  from  every  standpoint 
No  work  in  the  high  school  is  of  more  practical  value  or  of  more  culture 
value. 

The  nature  of  the  review  will  depend  upon  the  work  done  in  ^ 
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grammar  grades,  upon  the  attention  given  in  connecting  high-school  sub- 
jects with  the  elementary  subjects,  and  to  some  extent  upon  local  con- 
ditions. 

If  arithmetic  has  been  well  taught  in  the  grades  and  emphasized  in 
connection  with  algebra,  less  time  will  be  required  to  master  it,  and  the 
work  need  not  be  so  elementary  in  character.  It  should  then  consist  of 
a  rapid  review  of  the  essential  divisions  of  the  subject,  together  with  an 
analysis  of  practical  problems  and  a  discussion  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  various  operations.  As  a  rule,  six  or  eight  weeks,  with  one  recita- 
tion a  day,  would  afford  ample  time  for  this  subject. 

Besides  teaching  geography  in  connection  with  history,  literature,  and 
science,  it  should  have  a  place  in  the  high  school  in  the  nature  of  physical 
geography,  or  physiography,  and  better  than  other  subjects  it  could  be 
placed  before  the  senior  year,  if  necessary. 

Where  classes  on  entering  the  high  school  are  unable  to  take  hold  of 
the  first  work  in  Latin,  they  should  have  a  drill  at  once  in  English  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  the  Latin  work  with  credit,  but  no  more  than  this 
until  later.  If  the  grammar  work  in  the  grades  is  well  done,  a  drill  in 
the  ninth  year  will  not  be  necessary.  The  principles  of  grammar  will  be 
brought  out  in  the  study  of  Latin,  in  rhetoric,  and  in  literature  also.  Then, 
near  the  last  of  the  course  devote  several  weeks  to  a  thoro  review,  getting 
down  to  bed-rock  principles,  closing  with  Superintendent  Greenwood's 
"terrific  drill  in  faulty  English." 

The  work  in  history  should  not  be  so  much  in  the  nature  of  a  review 
as  a  further  study  of  the  problems  of  history,  using  the  sources.  A  term 
or  more  intensive  work  in  American  history  can  be  given  profitably  in 
tbe  twelfth  year.  The  study  of  special  topics,  using  a  text  similar  to  the 
one  just  from  the  press,  the  New  Source  Book,  by  Dr.  Hart,  of  Harvard 
University,  or  better,  Mrs.  Sheldon's  history,  or  the  work  prepared  by 
Professor  H.  W.  Caldwell,  of  Nebraska  University,  would  not  only  give  a 
needed  review,  but  it  would  give  the  student  a  new  and  deeper  meaning 
for  history. 

Letters  from  six  university  presidents  favor  attention  to  these  subjects 
•nthe  high  school.  The  following  from  President  James  H.  Canfield, 
Jate  of  the  University  of  Ohio,  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  desire  to 
^ow  the  attitude  of  the  state  universities  on  this  question.  Permit  me 
to  use  this  letter  as  a  summary  for  this  paper  : 

I  think  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  history  should  be  reviewed  rapidly  in 
^  high  school  —  if  possible  in  the  last  year,  and  if  not  then,  as  near  the  last  of  the 
^rsc  as  possible. 

I  regard  this  as  exceedingly  essential,  (i)  in  order  to  fix  fundamental  principles  in 
^  minds  of  those  who  are  going  out  from  the  high  school  and  will  possibly  receive  no 
™rth€r  instruction ;  (2)  in  order  to  give  all  high-school  graduates  a  connected  view  of 
«« entire  field  of  each  of  these  subjects;  (3)  in  order  to  prepare  those  who  expect  to 
^h  for  the  qsual  elementary  examination, 
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IN  FUNDAMENTAL  CIVICS,  WHAT  SHALL  WE  TEACH  AS 
THE  AMERICAN  DOCTRINE  OF  RELIGION  AND  THE 
STATE?  

BY   PRESIDENT    SYLVESTER    F.    SCOVEL,    UNIVERSITY    OF    WOOSTER,  OHIO 

In  the  education  of  its  children  and  youth  society  finds  its  mostsaCTcd 
trust,  its  greatest  opportunity,  and  its  severest  test. 

What  is  true  of  society  is  a  fortiori  true  of  those  to  whose  special 
agency  society  intrusts  so  largely  its  educational  function.  Our  responsi- 
bility is  undeniable  and  grave.  It  is  proportioned  quantitatively  to  the 
21,082,000  of  our  school  population,  and  qualitatively  to  much  more. 
For  we  have  under  our  care  the  finest  youth  of  all  the  world  (when  taken 
collectively);  and  we  have  them  under  the  conditions  of  that  amazing 
prodigality  with  which  public  and  private  means  are  furnishing  us  the 
best  facilities  for  our  work,  and  the  equally  amazing  confidence  with 
which  our  people  intrust  their  means  and  their  children  to  our  use  and 
care,  joined  to  the  liberal  extension  of  the  preparatory  period  of  life,  and 
the  heartfelt  anxiety  with  which  home  and  church  and  state  await  the 
results  of  our  work.  The  greatest  question  about  our  whole  task,  so  con- 
ditioned, is  its  inner  meaning  and  final  end,  and  how  that  end  may  be 
secured.  We  shall  miserably  fail  in  the  use  of  our  splendid  opportunities 
if  we  miss  our  way  at  this  point. 

We  approach  the  central  point  in  the  inquiry  of  our  theme. 

The  teaching  of  civics  has  obtained  a  marked  development  in  recent 
years,  beginning  with  the  close  of  the  war  to  subdue  rebellion.  It  has 
been  discerned  that  training  for  citizenship  is  an  indispensable  constituent 
in  an  education  which  will  fit  men  and  women  for  life  under  our  free 
institutions  and  in  our  times.  Everything  serves  to  quicken  this  tendency. 
It  is  increasing,  and  must  increase.  The  propriety  of  it  is  as  evident  as 
the  fact.  Society  and  government  and  the  public  welfare  demand  more 
of  this  work,  and  better.  Here  again  it  is  both  desire  and  duty  to 
inquire  for  truths  and  principles,  as  well  as  proportions  and  methods. 
And  they  must  be  of  real  and  lasting  interest  in  proportion  as  they  are 
fundamental. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  fundamental  character  of  onr 
inquiry  after  the  American  doctrine  of  religion  and  the  state.  Religion 
as  a  social  force  is  now  fully  acknowledged  by  all  who  can  be  claimed  as 
authority.  Writers  on  sociology  must  deal  with  it  for  today,  as  every 
historian  deals  with  it  for  yesterday  as  the  maker  of  today.  And  religion 
has  made,  and  must  make,  great  impressions  in  connection  with  political 
thought.  It  has  had  so  much  to  do  in  making  the  world  as  it  exists  today 
that  there  can  be  nothing  of  greater  interest  to  us,  as  teachers  both  of 
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what  has  been  and  of  what  ought  to  be,  than  to  know  the  right  relations 
of  religion  and  the  state. 

Fundamental  civics  must  include,  at  least,  instruction  concerning 
these  four  things :  the  true  nature  of  the  state ;  the  rights  it  establishes ; 
the  duties  it  may  demand ;  with  its  relations  to  other  great  forces  and 
organs  of  society,  and  to  other  states.  Here  we  must  discover  that 
religion  touches  the  whole  territory  and  has  something  to  say  concerning 
each  of  these  radically  important  matters. 

Especially  does  this  seem  to  be  true  for  us,  if  there  is  a  distinctively 

American  doctrine — which  may  be  traced  alike  in  our  earlier  and  later 

history,  and  must  be  taught  as  we  teach  that  history ;  which  has  been 

observed   by   shrewd   students    of    our  institutions   from  without,   and 

acknowledged  by  masters  of  their  philosophy  from  within ;  a  doctrine 

which  is  not  only  itself  to  be  taught,  but  which  provides  a  sound  and 

satisfactory  basis  for  teaching  a  system  of  morals  in  our  whole  public 

education  which  shall  be  in  thoro  accord  with  itself,  and  shall  be  taught 

upon  the  same  basis  of  effective  sanction  which  it  claims  for  itself;  and 

which  doctrine,  and  the  education  it  has  authorized  and  created,  shall 

be  found  abreast  of  education's  highest  ideals,  and  hopefully  adequate  to 

the  demands  of  our  country  and  to  the  exigencies  of  our  times. 

Our  task  in  outline  would  be,  if  time  allowed : 

I.  To  sustain  the  assertion  that  there  is  an  American  doctrine  of 
religion  and  the  state,  which  is  plain  and  clear  enough  to  be  taught  in 
fundamental  civics. 

II.  To  show  that  this  doctrine  provides  a  firm  basis  for  the  teaching  in 
all  our  schools  of  a  satisfactory  system  of  Christian  morals,  on  a  solid  basis 
of  Christian  sanction. 

III.  Then  should  follow  the  effort  to  make  it  appear  that  this  doctrine 
and  the  education  it  authorized  and  created  are  abreast  of  education's 
Mghest  ideals,  and  are  hopefully  adequate  to  the  demands  of  our  country 
and  the  exigencies. 

I  must  omit  from  the  present  discussion  both  the  second  and  third 
departments,  and  confine  what  may  be  said  under  the  first  to  suggestions 
such  as  may  lead  the  earnest-hearted  teachers  (whose  attention  I  hope  to 
gain  for  the  theme's  sake)  to  pursue  elsewhere  further  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation. 

I.  In  beginning  the  definition  and  distinction  of  the  American  doc- 
frine  of  religion  and  the  state,  we  make  this  first  assertion  concerning  its 
content : 

I.  It  holds  firmly  the  moral  nature  of  the  state.  The  moral  nature  of 
^e  state  and  the  moral  nature  of  man  are  bound  indissolubly  together, 
^t  is  impossible  to  constitute  a  non-moral  state  out  of  positively  moral 
constituents.  Moral  nature  in  man  is  essential,  and  it  cannot,  therefore, 
^accidental  in  the  state.     Freeman  says :  "That  a  nation  in  its  public 
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dealings  should  be  guided  by  the  same  general  principles  of  moral 
conduct  by  which  an  individual  is,  or  ought  to  be,  guided  in  his  private 
conduct,  is  a  truth  which  seems  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  natuml 
being,''  This  is  the  American  doctrine,  not  because  any  act  of  Coo- 
gress  ever  said  so  in  terms,  or  courts  ever  decided  so  in  words,  but 
because  common-sense  (with  no  nonsense  of  realism  or  refinement  of 
speculation)  decides  that  when  men  who  are  moral  agents  unite  for  gov- 
ernment, according  to  necessities  implanted  in  their  nature  by  their 
Creator,  and  for  distinctively  moral  ends,  they  do,  in  the  collective  body  so 
formed,  come  under  moral  responsibility  which  necessitates  a  clearly 
moral  nature  in  the  body  politic. 

2.  The  moral  state  has  a  right  and  a  duty  in  selecting  the  morality  it 
must  adopt  and  the  sanctions  which  will  make  these  morals  effective  and 
supreme.  It  finds  both  in  the  nature  and  will  of  God.  (This  is  the 
familiar  truth  of  history,  as  even  Plutarch  shows.) 

3.  The  state,  now  become  religious  for  itself  and  its  own  purposes, 
that  it  may  accomplish  its  moral  mission,  must  not  legislate  anything 
contrary  to  the  moral  precepts  which  God  makes  known,  and  must  make 
these  precepts  obligatory  only  so  far  as  they  concern  overt  acts — because 
this  is  the  limit  of  its  commission. 

4.  The  state,  now  religious  for  itself,  is  under  bonds  to  carry  out 
justice  to  the  utmost  attainable  boundary,  in  its  administration,  because  its 
laws  are  founded  upon  and  are  representative  of  the  justice  of  God. 

5.  The  state,  religious  for  itself,  may  of  right  and  ought  to  employ  all 
its  educational  appliances  and  facilities  toward  the  preparation  of  its 
citizens  for  the  exercise  of  every  virtue  demanded  in  its  laws  and  in  the  life 
they  define  and  establish,  thus  providing  for  the  minimum  of  physical 
restraint  by  providing  the  maximun  of  moral  impulse  (i.  e.,  developing 
the  human  in  them  to  minimize  and  then  subsidize  the  animal — a  course 
of  conduct  for  the  suggestion  of  which  we  are  not  indebted  to  the  ethics 
of  evolution). 

6.  At  the  same  time  the  state,  religious  for  itself,  may  and  must  grant 
fullest  liberty  of  conscience  in  all  matters  of  opinion,  since  the  divine 
law  has  charged  it  only  with  superintendence  of  action.  The  just  limits 
of  religion  in  the  state  embrace  toleration  of  different  sects,  no  penalty 
or  disability  on  account  of  religious  preferences,  no  tithings  or  church 
rates,  no  compulsory  legislation  concerning  the  spiritual  interests  of  men 
as  distinguished  from  their  moral  interests  and  conduct.  All  this  forbids 
utterly  any  connection  between  church  and  state.  Both  these  institutions 
are  divine,  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  they  must  cover  diffcreot 
domains.     They  may  co-operate,  but  may  never  coalesce. 

7.  It  must  now  be  added  that  this  state,  religious  for  itself,  must  I* 
such  at  the  free  choice  of  its  constituent  citizens.  The  idea  of  a  rcligio* 
forced  upon  a  people  is  more  repulsive  than  their  being  compelled  to 
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iubmit  to  a  form  of  government  they  do  not  choose.  There  must  be  no 
iictation  to  the  people  in  this  matter  from  any  source  whatever.  As  there 
must  be  no  interference  with  the  indefeasible  right  of  a  nation  to  be 
eligious,  there  must  be  no  interference  with  the  form  of  religion  which 
t  may  assume.  The  adopted  religion  must  be  no  political  fiction  held 
lor  effect.  An  honest  clinging  to  God  is  the  only  one  which  God  can 
iccept,  and  the  only  one  a  nation  can  render  without  utter  and  final 
iemoralization. 

To  recapitulate :  This  doctrine  is  that  of  a  state,  religious  for  and  of 
tself,  holding  (i)  the  state  to  be  supremely  moral  in  its  nature;  (2) 
lolding  itself  responsible  to  God  for  its  moral  legislation  and  moral 
ife;  (3)  not  willing  to  legislate  against  his  precepts  and  confining  its 
prohibitive  legislation  to  overt  acts ;  (4)  acknowledging  itself  bound  to 
ixecute  justice  to  all  men  ;  (5)  confessing  its  obligation  to  educate  to  a 
Borality  which  is  divine  in  its  origin  and  sanctions ;  (6)  commissioned  to  ^ 
guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  as  the  most  precious  of  human  liberties ; 
and  (7)  resting  securely  upon  the  genuine  convictions  of  the  popular 
heart. 

That  this  is  the  American  doctrine  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  I  have 
described  substantially  just  the  outline  of  our  national  life.  Our  origin 
was  Christian,  and  origin  is  always  vitality,  and  religion  is  even  stronger 
than  language  (as  Max  Miiller  assures  us).  Church  and  state  never  existed 
as  a  national  institution,  and  never  at  all  in  the  center  or  in  the  great 
West.  Ultramontanism  was  never  hinted  at.  The  commercial  or  purely 
secular  theory  of  government  was  (happily)  not  yet  discovered,  so  that  we 
were  born  into  this  American  idea  of  a  state  religious  for  itself.  The 
whole  world  was  ripe  for  such  a  birth,  the  type  of  future  perfection,  and  it 
could  not  have  come  earlier  or  later.  Our  colonial  experience  and  our 
national  period  are  alike  full  proof  of  this  general  assertion.  Remember 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  Washing- 
ton's orders,  and  the  quadruple  appeal  to  God  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  this  great  document  American  institutions  are  stamped  as  at 
once  Christian  and  free.  Equality  toward  man  and  responsibility  toward 
^od  are  announced  on  the  same  page.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
Rreat  ordinance  of  1787  for  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  measurably  true 
of  the  constitution,  which  is  far  from  atheistic  in  the  moral  ends  of  govern- 
naentit  seeks,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  sabbath  and  the  Christian 
chronology,  and  in  the  sanction  of  the  oath.  Continuous  legislation, 
Weral  and  local,  has  borne  unceasing  witness  to  this  doctrine.  Christian 
"ghts  of  property;  Christian  laws  of  marriage;  Christian  oaths  in  all 
courts  of  justice ;  Christian  laws  against  profanity  ;  Christian  prohibitions 
of  lotteries  and  other  temptations  to  vice ;  Christian  provisions  of  chap- 
laincies for  legislative  bodies,  for  army  and  navy ;  Christian  exemptions 
Oi  the  Bible  from  execution  ;  Christian  influences  in  prison  life  ;  Christian 
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policy  in  civilizing  the  Indians;  Christian  laws  for  sabbath  defense, 
and  special  seasons  of  national  worship ;  together  with  adherence  to  all 
this  despite  of  much  clamor  and  discussion — all,  taken  together,  show 
that  we  have  always  been,  are  now,  and  always  expect  to  remain,  God 
helping  us,  a  generously  tolerant,  but  conscientiously  decided  Christian 
nation.  We  may  take  pride  as  well  as  pleasure  in  remembering  that  oar 
country  presents  the  first  great  commonwealth  of  the  world's  history  in 
which  religion  has  played  so  nearly  its  typical  and  proper  part  to  our 
own  great  advantage  and  its  own  great  prosperity.  The  state  constitn- 
tions  (save  a  very  few)  acknowledge  God  in  terms.  Christianity's  spirit 
underlies  our  common  law  and  leavens  our  common  life  and  assimilates 
to  the  cardinal  virtues  of  our  origin  the  masses  of  those  who  come  among 
us,  and  Christian  organizations  gain  numerically  upon  our  increasing 
population ;  and  when  occasion  urges  we  come  to  the  "  God  of  our 
fathers"  with  trustful  faith  and  loyal  love,  and  determine  again  to  obey  his 
voice  and  keep  his  commandments.  All  the  surface  contradictions  and 
opposite  opinions  and  contentions  are  but  eddies  in  a  great  stream.  We 
are  keeping  right  on,  in  the  way  our  fathers  began  to  go,  and  in  a  yet 
wider  and  deeper  way,  as  a  Christian  nation.  There  is  much  to  be  done, 
but  what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  cannot  be  successfully  denied 
by  any  and  ought  to  be  ignored  by  none.  In  our  American  doctrine  we 
stand  nearer  an  ideal  relation  between  religion  and  the  state  than  any 
nation  under  the  sun.  I  wish  the  time  permitted  the  comparison  whidi 
would  prove  this  claim.  Out  from  this  relation  should  come  and  must 
come  yet  more  beneficent  results  than  in  the  past.  All  depends  upon 
our  understanding  and  using  aright  our  privileged  position  in  this  regard. 
We  have  given  up  church  and  state,  rationally,  voluntarily,  and  for- 
ever ;  but  we  have  done  this  only  to  take  fairer  and  faster  hold  upon 
religion,  and  to  relieve  it  from  incubus  and  to  make  it  fruitful.  The 
cutting  away  of  a  fallen  spar  is  not  smashing  the  compass.  It  would  be 
that  to  sacrifice  the  religious  features  of  our  government  and  thus  enthrone 
natural  morals  (if  anybody  can  discover  them)  instead  of  Christian  morals 
in  our  laws,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  firm  foundation  for  an  adequately 
Christian  education.  The  acknowledgments  of  this  American  doctrine 
are  many  and  of  high  character.  Three  classes  of  testimony  may  be 
cited  : 

1.  Such  foreign  students  of  our  institutions  as  Burke,  De  Tocquevillc» 
Hoffmann,  P^re  Hyacinthe,  Castelar,  Bryce.  and  Lieber(to  be  countcdin 
this  list,  tho  he  wrought  and  lived  among  us). 

2.  The  acknowledgments  of  our  founders,  such  as  Washington  and 
Franklin,  of  whom  the  first  warns  us  not  to  expect  national  blessings 
while  we  **  disregard  the  eternal  rules  of  order  and  right  which  heaven 
itself  has  ordained."  With  these  semi-ofiicial  declarations  should 
be    enumerated   the   numberless   acts   of  early   Congresses,  the  speciil 
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cnowledgments  of  1861-65,  and  those  which  came  from  the  nation's 
iched  heart  in  1876. 

3.  More  important  still  would  seem  to  be  the  decisions  of  courts  and 
J  opinions  of  jurists.  It  is  an  almost  unbroken  line  from  Justice 
)ry's  assertion  that  our  laws  recognize  "  the  divine  origin  and  truth"  of 
ristianity,  to  the  recent  decision  of  Justice  Brewer  (1892).  I  regret  I 
inot  wait  even  to  quote  enough  of  it  to  demonstrate  its  value,  whether 
history  or  as  law.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  school-teacher 
the  United  States,  and  might  well  be  pondered  by  some  professors  of 
:ial  science.  To  commend  it  to  lawyers,  I  add  it  is  officially  published  in 
nted  States  Supreme  Court  Reports,  143,  p.  457.  The  line  of  testimony 
ly  be  fittingly  closed  by  referring  to  President  Cleveland's  significant 
ids,  when  remonstrated  with  by  someone  for  the  evangelical  tone  of 
1  Thanksgiving  proclamation.  He  said  :  "  I  guess  we  are  a  Christian 
tion,  and  we  shall  have  to  face  the  music." 

The  ordinary  objections  to  the  view  now  advanced  are  (i)  the  occa- 
mally  divergent  declarations  and  decisions ;  (2)  an  urging  of  the  clause 
ncerning  a  religious  test,  and  the  language  of  the  First  Amendment ; 
d  (3)  a  fear  that  liberty  of   conscience  will   in  some  mysterious  way 

affected.  To  which  it  is  sufficient  now  to  say  that  there  is  (i)  not  so  , 
uch  divergence  of  opinions  and  legislation  about  this  as  about  many 
her  important  and  virtually  finally  settled  matters  in  our  national  life ; 
)  that  the  clause  and  amendment  referred  to  are  wholly  consistent 
ith  this  doctrine — in  fact,  part  of  it;  (3)  that  liberty  of  conscience* 
IS  never  yet  been  transgressed,  but  always  established  whenever  an 
)parent  case  of  difficulty  occurred. 

What  is  far  more  to  the  purpose  is  to  note  the  importance  and 
ilue  of  our  American  doctrine  and  practice.  It  conforms  to  the  best 
eory  of  the  origin  and  authority  of  government ;  it  goes  along  with  the 
creasing  testimonies  to  the  power  of  religion  as  a  social  force  ;  it  is 
breast  of  the  high  conception  of  the  Christian  nation  as  the  tool  of 
vine  Providence  in  jvorking  out  most  beneficial  results  which  can  be 
ached  by  no  other  instrumentality  whatever  ;  it  enables  us  to  demand  a 
ghly  moral  Hit  from  every  citizen  for  every  citizen,  and  to  stand  at  the 
emigration  courts  with  the  severe  demand  of  five  years  of  moral  life 
oved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court.  Our  whole  moral  legislation  is 
ipendent  logically  upon  our  position  as  a  Christian  nation,  because  it  is 
tiristian  morals  which  we  legislate.  No  man  has  a  right  to  do  wrong  in 
merica  because  it's  a  free  country,  for  its  freedom  is  limited  by  its 
Orals. 

Our  American  doctrine  of  the  Christian  nation  quickens  our  patriot- 
01  without  exposing  us  to  the  fearful  necessity  of  saying  "  my  country, 
ght  or  wrong,"  because  it  keeps  our  country  ri^ht  all  the  time  in  the 
lain  issues  of  its  life.     This  doctrine  gives  us  a  reasonable  paternalism 
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in  government  to  take  real  care  of  those  who  need  care,  and  a  deep  and 
true-hearted  fraternalism  —  free  from  socialistic  extravagances.  The 
nation  must  steadily  grow  in  likeness  to  its  ideal  as  each  generation  comes 
to  realize  it.  This  is  the  wav  to  obedience  for  conscience  sake,  and  that 
is  the  moral  power  which  is  the  very  soul  of  the  Christian  state.  Emer- 
son exclaims  :  "  The  fire  of  fire,  the  soul  of  soul,  the  force  of  force  is 
moral  power." 

The  advantage  of  our  national  Christian  position  has  been  abun- 
dantly proven  by  the  success  of  it.  With  the  freest  institutions  of  the 
world,  and  with  the  greatest  temptations  the  world  ever  knew  to  material- 
ism, amid  political  convulsions  the  most  profound,  along  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  the  most  rapid  and  massive  the  world  ever  witnessed, 
together  with  the  inpouring  of  an  unprecedented  immigration,  much  of 
which  has  been  unsympathetic,  we  have  kept  our  institutions  both  Chris- 
tian and  free.  We  are  more  free  than  we  were  at  the  beginning,  and  we 
are  not  less  Christian. 

The  stability  of  our  institutions  is  dependent  upon  our  Christian 
character  as  a  nation.  Things  stand  when  their  foundations  stand. 
De  Tocqueville  read  this  nation's  heart  when  he  wrote  as  follows:  "I  am 
certain  that  the  Americans  hold  religion  to  be  indispensable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  republican  institutions.  This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  a 
class  of  citizens,  or  a  party,  but  it  belongs  to  the  whole  nation  and  to 
every  rank  of  society."     {Din.  A,,  I,  p.  285.) 

God  in  national  life  we  know  to  be  necessary  to  the  very  conception 
of  liberty  (thru  the  erection  of  the  true  individuality  of  the  man  made  in 
God's  image),  and  necessary  as  well  to  the  realization  of  liberty  (since 
he  has  been  contending  for  it  in  all  ages) ;  necessary,  also,  to. the  defini- 
tion of  liberty  (since  its  only  clear  restraint  is  the  morality  which  God 
ordains);  necessary,  besides,  to  the  transmission  of  liberty  (since  that  is  an 
affair  of  generations  which  can  only  be  trained  to  be  worthy  of  freedom 
by  being  trained  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  man). 

Only  by  our  national  religion  do  we  have  moral  unity  in  legislation, 
thus  making  law  the  greatest  of  ethical  teachers  ;  and  moral  unity  in  educa- 
tion by  one  general  and  consistent  system  of  what  is  to  be  taught;  and 
the  moral  unity  of  conscientious  submission  to  and  patriotic  support  of 
the  government.  This  is  a  line  of  unities,  amid  the  mazes  of  our  diver- 
gencies, which  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  or  even  to  allow  to  waver.  ^^ 
know  the  morals  which  are  included  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
state.  They  are  neither  "  independent"  nor  "  natural"  nor  an  "evolution 
morality  "  founded  upon  perception  of  tribal  advantage,  nor  an  "eclectic 
morality  gathered  from  everywhere  by  everybody.  No  !  The  system  ^ 
have  been  professing  and  largely  practicing  for  so  long,  and  which  ha* 
had  so  much  to  do  with  our  marvelous  prosperity  and  stability,  is  * 
God-respecting,     sabbath-keeping,     parent-honoring,    home-prcservinj[» 
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fc-reverencing,  charity-teaching,  violence-forbidding,  truth-compelling, 
nhty-demanding,  oppression-destroying  morality.  It  is  clear  as  the 
Ine  skies  in  the  depths  of  its  content,  and  as  powerful  as  the  spring 
uDshine  in  evoking  the  best  there  is  in  human  nature. 

Without  our  national  religious  character  we  cannot  hold  fast  our  sig- 
lificant  and  wonderful  past.  Nor  can  we  secure  our  justly  to-be-expected 
lational  future  if  we  lose  this  best  of  our  early  characteristics.  The  moral 
ntality  in  us  is  from  that  root,  and  it  is  moral  vitality  that  conditions 
everything  in  the  whole  future  of  the  race.  Without  it  we  cannot  assimi- 
late and  convert  to  a  like  texture  with  the  original  body  the  millions  who 
are  coming  to  us  and  the  millions  to  whom  we  are  coming.  We  need  all 
we  have  in  the  Christian  features  of  our  national  institutions  that  we  may 
become  in  yet  fuller  measure  the  Christian  nation  we  have  begun  to  be. 
The  life  that  is  in  us  is  making  its  own  organism,  but  every  bit  of  that 
organism  which  has  been  realized  is  according  to  nature's  law,  essentially 
necessary  to  its  further  and  final  realization.  Genesis  and  development 
cannot  be  separated.  What  else  makes  the  long  lines  traced  by  Roman 
institutions  and  laws,  English  struggles  for  regulated  liberty,  and  Switiser- 
land*s  persevering  stability  ?  And  what  but  the  lack  of  this  makes  French 
history  a  series  of  chromotropes  ?  We  need  dur  national  religion  that  we 
may  fulfill  our  national  mission  to  show  the  world  the  pattern  of  institu- 
tions which  are  at  once  Christian  and  free.  Grand  mission,  that !  And  • 
no  other  nation  under  the  sun  has  the  requisites  for  it  as  we  have. 

Nor  less  plainly  do  we  need  our  Christian  national  position  when  we 
look  out  upon  the  international  complications  in  which  we  are  becoming 
more  and  more  involved.  All  there  is  good  in  the  amelioration  of  war's 
horrors,  or  the  prevention  of  war's  frequency,  or  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  aliens  and  noncombatants,  or  in  provision  for  the  independ- 
Wceof  smaller  nations  and  justice  to  the  uncivilized,  is  by  the  world's 
united  testimony  referred  to  the  Christian  element  in  our  civilization. 
Here  there  is  a  field  of  grandest  opportunity,  and  into  it  we  are  making  a 
noble  entrance.  But  pur  place  and  power  there  will  be  more  clearly  than 
ever  dependent  upon  the  positiveness  with  which  we  may  assert  our 
responsibility  as  a  Christian  nation,  and  upon  the  consistency  of  our 
conduct  therewith. 

We  must  hold  our  religious  position,  because  the  attempt  to  be  neutral 
^sboth  illogical  and  irrational.  Concealment  of  such  a  thing  as  national 
Q^stian  character,  where  it  really  exists,  is  impossible.  There  are  and 
'^ll  ever  be  questions  of  conduct  and  education  and  of  law  which  will 
^1  into  immediate  prominence  this  element.  Shall  we  decide  these 
things  as  a  nation  should  which  as  gladly  owns  the  obligation  to  obey 
^d  as  it  thankfully  acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  his  countless 
^neficence  ? 

Here,  then,  we  rest  the  case. 
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If  we  have  sufficiently  proved  the  existence  of  an  American  doctrine 
of  religion  and  the  state,  and  have  correctly  described  its  main  content, 
and  have  shown  the  constancy  and  judicial  character  of  its  acknowledg- 
ment, and  have  exhibited  something  of  its  importance  to  the  stability  and 
growth  of  our  institutions,  to  our  normal  development,  and  to  our  mission 
among  the  nations — then  it  follows  that  this  doctrine  ought  to  be  taught 
in  our  schools  with  such  care  and  efficiency  that  no  American  citizen 
could  ever  arrive  at  the  exercise  of  citizenship  ignorant  of  its  true  place 
and  irreponsive  to  its  directing  force. 


DISCUSSION 


President  James  H.  Baker,  of  Colorado,  prefaced  his  discussion  by  stating  thit 
he  believed  the  world  to  be  a  moral  world,  and  that  religion  is  the  ultimate  sanction  of 
morality.  Had  he  listened  to  the  paper  of  President  Scovel  as  a  sermon,  he  would  hiTC 
agreed  with  its  doctrine  almost  wholly.  But  as  a  scheme  of  public-school  teaching,  be 
thought  too  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  formal  recognition  of  religion.  It  is 
not  so  important  that  God  shall  be  recognized  in  the  constitution  and  the  laws  as  it  is  that 
he  be  recognized  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Formal  religious  exercises  are  not  so 
important  as  actual  living  influence  upon  character. 

President  Baker  spoke  at  length  upon  the  necessity  of  absolute  freedom  of  conscience. 
He  thought  that  thru  the  public  schools  we  shall  by  and  by  get  to  a  full  realization  of 
religion  and  Christianity.  There  is  no  hope,  however,  in  formal,  perfunctory,  often  soul- 
less exercises  called  religious.  But  even  a  bad  man  desires  that  his  child  shall  be  tinght 
to  do  right.  There  is  a  need  of  the  spirit  of  altruism  in  the  schools,  a  genuinely  democntic 
spirit  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness  for  all  classes.  Growth  in  morality  is  an  ictntl 
growth  —  free,  joyous,  and  in  all  directions.  AH  right  work  is  ethical.  A  dead-heid  io 
society,  like  a  parasite,  must  perish. 

Superintendent  J.  F.  Keating,  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  was  called  upon  for  adiscnsnon 
of  Mr.  Mathews*  paper.  He  indorsed  the  paper  in  its  essentials,  calling  especial  atteB- 
tion  to  the  logical  manner  in  which  the  subjects  of  high-school  study  had  been  treated 
with  reference  to  their  ethical  content.  He  favored  the  introduction  of  economics  into 
the  high-school  studies,  and  suggested  reducing  the  amount  of  Latin  as  a  means  of  making 
room.  He  feared  the  spirit  of  militarism  developed  in  some  of  the  high-school  stndieSt 
and  made  a  vigorous  appeal  that  the  doctrine  of  American  schools  shall  be  that  of  "bands 
off"  to  every  foreign  oppressor  of  a  weak  people,  our  own  government  being  no  exceptioft- 

President  Scovel  closed  the  discussion  of  the  afternoon,  protesting  against  tiie 
use  of  such  terms  as  "  cold,"  *'  formal,"  **  soulless,"  as  applied  to  exercises  in  religio*^ 
schools. 

President  Baker  disclaimed  any  intention  to  give  offense,  and  stated  that  he  k*^ 
spoken  entirely  from  his  experience. 


-^ 
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JOINT   SESSION   OF   SECONDARY    AND    HIGHER 

DEPARTMENTS 


PRESENTATION  O^  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 


BY    DR.    A.    F.    NIGHTINGALE,    OF    CHICAGO,    CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Secondary  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Higher  Education  of  the  National  Educational  Association : 

The  fruit  of  the  labors  for  four  years  of  your  Committee  on  College- 
Entrance  Requirements  is  before  you.  There  is  little  I  need  to  say,  much 
that  I  should  be  pleased  to  say,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  devolving 
upon  me  as  chairman,  in  the  presentation  of  this  report. 

The  world-wide  publicity  given  to  the  celebrated  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ten,  the  favorable  comments  thereon,  and  the  new  blood  infused 
into  the  arteries  of  secondary  education  everywhere  in  this  country  in  con- 
sequence, made  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  essential,  to  the 
end  of  a  better  articulation  of  the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  education  since  1895,  so  logical  and 
so  sensible  have  been  the  changes  of  attitude  toward  this  great  question, 
that  your  committee  has  found  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  evolution 
of  educational  opinion,  and  your  chairman  expresses  the  belief  that  this 
report,  however  timely  and  needful  it  may  seem  today,  will  be  considered 
but  faint  prophecy  before  another  half  decade  shall  have  passed. 

The  wise  athlete   summons  into  action   all  his  reserve   force  as  he 
nears  the  end  of  the  race;  his  blood  flows  with  renewed  vehemence,  his 
nerves  tingle  with  renewed  strength,  as  his  glistening  eye  fastens  itself 
'^pon  the  goal.     As  we  approach  the  end   of  a  century  that  has  been 
kaleidoscopic  in  its  transitions,  and  the  clock  strikes  the  hour  of  another 
9^cle,  new  thought,  new  energy,  and  the  reserve  wisdom   of   contem- 
porary study  are  everywhere  visible.     The  secondary  schools  of  today  are 
"^oreand  better,  because  richer  in  equipment  and  more  rational  in  method, 
^*^*n  the  colleges  of  fifty  years  ago;  and  fifty  years  hence  they  will  be  in 
^^vance  of  the  colleges  of  today,  while  higher  education,  whose  concepts 
^^  now  illy  defined,  will   consist  of    individual    research,   professional 
'^^estigation,  and  the  solution  of   those   life-problems  which  an  infant 
^'^ilization  has  not  presumed  to  attack. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  committee  has  drawn  from  all 
^^Urces;  it  has  studied  the  problem  in  the  light  of  more  recent  con- 
clusions in  England,  France,  and  Germany  ;  it  has  scanned  the  whole 
•^^rizon  of  American  education.     The  correspondence  undertaken,  the 
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Statistics  gathered,  the  papers  written,  the  discussions  of  conferences,  the 
contributions  of  the  press,  secular  and  educational,  the  reports  of  sub- 
committees, would  fill  tomes  of  books ;  but  we  have  contented  ourselves 
with  a  brief  discussion  of  principles,  and  the  claims  of  studies  which 
should  underlie  and  enter  into  the  programs  of  secondary  schools,  as 
schools  fostered  by  the  state,  for  the  good  of  the  state,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  tributary  to  the  colleges  which  are  to  conserve  the  interests  of 
higher  education,  furnish  opportunities  for  professional  training  and  for 
individual  research  along  special  lines.     The  report  is  concise,  conserva- 
tive, conciliatory.     Tho  far  from  being  Utopian,  it  approaches  the  ideal. 
It  assumes  that  the  secondary  schools  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
best  possible  equipment  for  citizenship  and  for  success  in  life,  within  the 
limits  of  a  four-years*  curriculum,  so  arranged  that  the  influence  of  heredity 
and  individual  aptitudes  shall  be  kept  constantly  in  view.     It  assumesthat 
the  colleges  will  fix  their  own  requirements  of  admission,  but  require- 
ments that  will  not  discourage  worthy  students  nor  compel  a  preparation 
which  is  contrary  to  their  tastes  and  talents,  but  rather  such  as  will  encour- 
age and  enable  them  to  build  on  foundations  well  laid.     The  report  docs 
not  deal  with  fixed  programs  for  all  schools,  nor  for  any  school,  nor 
with  curricula  for  individual  pupils,  but  rather  with  courses  of  study,  their 
matter  and  method,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  to  be  done,  the 
place  for  each  study  and  the  time  to  be  consumed  in  its  pursuit.     In  Latin, 
a  well-defined  course  is  given   for  four,  fivp,  and  six  years;  in  Greek,  for 
three  years;  in  French  and  German,  courses  are  prepared  in  detail, named 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced,  covering  respectively  for  each, 
two  years,  three  years,  and  four  years.     The  first  may  betaken  in  addition 
to  Latin  and  Greek,  the  second  as  a  substitute  for  Greek,  and  the  third 
independently  of  either  or  both  ancient  languages.     English  should  be 
given  a  prominent  position  in  all  secondary  schools,  and  pursued,  whether 
as  a  preparation  for  college  or  not,  four  periods  a  week  for  four  years. 
The  mechanism  of  the  language  should  not  be  neglected,  its  literature 
should  be  a  constant  study  ;  there  should  be  much  practice  in  writing,  and 
a  taste  for  the  best  reading  should  be  inculcated  by  a  wise  selection  of 
books,  graded  and  classified  with  the  utmost  care.     To  roam  at  large  thru 
a  library,  to  select  books  by  their  titles  and  not  by  their  content,  is  not 
commended.     In  every  school  there  should  be  a  reference  library  supple- 
mental to  the  texts  in  the  program  of  studies,  and,  in  addition,  a  smal^ 
well-selected,  thoroly  graded  miscellaneous  library  of  the  choicest  litera- 
ture, secured  in  duplicate.     Five  copies  each  of  two  hundred  such  books 
are  better  than  a  thousand  books,  one  copy  each,  carelessly  selected.    I^ 
is  not  the  quantity  but  the  quality  of  books  that  makes  a  good  library- 
The  report  in  this  respect  is  in  a  very  large  measure  in  harmony  with  the 
most  excellent  work  of  the  Joint  Conference  on  English,  and  with  its 
ecent  promulgations,  issued  after  this  report  had  gone  to  press.     Sixty  of 
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the  books  recommended  by  it  in  an  open  list  for  home  reading  will  be 
found  in  the  volume  before  you.  This  is  a  striking  and  most  happy 
coincidence,  as  the  two  bodies  were  not  in  communication  with  each 
other,  nor  was  the  membership  in  any  respect  duplicated.  The  report  on 
English,  therefore,  should  meet  with  universal  recognition  and  adoption. 
The  committee  recommends,  and  with  all  the  force  of  its  influence 
emphasizes  the  recommendation,  that  American  history  be  given  a  place 
for  one  entire  year  in  the  program,  and  even  in  the  curriculum  of  every 
secondary  school,  and  preferably  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  school.  Courses 
in  history  are  presented  for  from  one  to  four  years,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  schools  will  adopt  as  many  of  them  as  their  members, 
equipment,  and  teaching  force  will  permit,  and  that  the  colleges  will 
aaept  and  give  credit  for  as  many  as  they  may  deetn  wise  and  just. 

Strong  and  extended  courses  in  mathematics  are  proposed.  There 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  committee  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
requiring  so  much. 

There  is  a  widespread  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  a  very  large 
and  respectable  minority  of  pupils,  especially  girls,  while  intellectually 
well  furnished  by  nature  and  attainment  in  other  respects,  are  deficient 
in  the  mathematical  faculty. 

There  is  serious  doubt  with  many  whether  solid  geometry  should  be 
forced  into  every  preparatory  curriculum.  The  chairman  sympathizes 
vith  this  view,  and  hopes  the  colleges  will  give  earnest  heed  to  this  ques- 
tion before  they  insist  upon  making  anything  a  constant  in  preparatory 
"mathematics  beyond  algebra  and  plane  geometry. 

The  committee  prepared  courses  or  made  suggestions  concerning  the 

study  of  the  sciences  in  secondary  schools.     It  recommends  for  the  first 

)'^*r,  physical  geography ;  for  the  second  year,  biology  ;  that  is,  botany 

^^d  zoology,  or  botany,  or  zoology  ;  for  the  third  year,  physics ;  and  for 

the  fourth  year,  chemistry.     It  was  a  matter  of  the  most  poignant  regret 

t^at   the   committee  appointed    to   co-operate    with   us  by   the  Science 

^^partment  of  this  association  did  not   furnish  us  with  as  harmonious, 

^taborate,  and  satisfactory  reports  as  those  which  came  from  other  organi- 

^tions  on  other  subjects.     The  report  on  zoology  came  too  late  for  our 

ireful  examination  ;  that  on  physics  is  incomplete,  by  reason  of  a  lack  of 

*^^J"inony  in  the  subcommittee  as  to  matter  and  method.     No  reports  were 

P^'esented  on  geology,  astronomy,  or  physiology,  subjects  which  are  con- 

^*<iered  worthy  of  a  large  place  in  secondary-school  programs. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  the  appointment   of  a  special  committee  to 

survey  the  whole  field   of  science  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools,  and 

^^  make  a  report  as  exhaustive,  as  suggestive,  and  as  conclusive  as  those 

^^  the  American   Philological   Association  and   the   Modern  Language 

A-ssociation  of  America,  which  reports  ought  to  be  in  the  study  of  every 

"igh-school  teacher  of  language  in  the  nation. 
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As  one  studies  this  report  in  detail,  he  will  at  once  see  that  the  pro- 
gram of  studies  here  discussed  is  beyond  what  most  schools,  except  in  the 
large  cities,  can  offer,  and  far  beyond  what  any  pupil  can  compass  in  four 
years.  It  is  expected  that  schools  will  arrange  their  programs  in  accord- 
ance with  their  opportunities,  as  limited  by  the  public  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal, by  the  equipment  at  their  command,  by  the  numbers  of  their 
pupils,  and  by  the  number  and  quality  of  their  teachers;  and  that  pupils 
will  be  allowed  to  arrange  their  curriculum  as  dictated  by  their  tastes 
and  talents  and  their  plans  for  the  future. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  courses  of  study  laid  down  in  this  report,  with  the 
unanimous  indorsement  of  the  committee,  will  be  adopted  and  used  by 
all  schools  as  national  norms  to  the  extent  in  which  these  studies  are 
included  in  their  programs.  It  is  further  hoped  that  all  the  colleges  will 
accept  toward  satisfying  the  requirements  for  admission  any  unit  of  work, 
recommended  in  this  report,  when  proof  shall  have  been  presented  by 
certificate  or  examination  that  the  work  has  been  well  done ;  and  that 
they  will  also  give  credit  for  any  unit  of  advanced  work,  and  desist  from 
the  injustice  of  compelling  a  student  to  go  over  ground  which  he  has 
already  carefully  surveyed.  The  committee  limited  the  constants  for  all 
schools  to  a  minimum,  in  order  that  full  play  may  be  given  to  both  the 
secondary  schools  and  the  colleges — to  the  one  in  fixing  their  require- 
ments for  admission,  and  to  the  other  in  determining  the  requirements  for 
graduation.  We  believe  there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  constants  here  presented,  so  far  as  they  go.  There  are  many  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  this  report  which  those  who  follow  me  will  doubtless 
discuss.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  them.  If  there  is  one  central  thought 
in  the  report,  it  is  that  of  eclecticism,  of  wide  options  in  secondary 
schools  and  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college.  The  question 
of  intrinsic  and  relative  value  of  studies  is  not  dwelt  upon.  The  test  of 
the  value  of  a  study  resides  more  in  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  than  in  the 
study. 

Physical  conditions  are  determined  largely  by  diet.  While  I  am  not 
at  variance  with  the  principles  or  the  practice  of  Christian  science,  I 
realize  that  what  I  eat  has  a  very  close  connection  with  the  normal  or 
abnormal  action  of  my  digestive,  absorptive,  and  assimilative  machinery. 
That  which  I  relish  is  better  for  me  than  that  for  which  my  physical  system 
by  nature  or  acquirement  has  an  abhorrence.  Some  people  can  cat  only 
cereals,  others  only  vegetables,  while  many  flourish  on  roast  beef  and 
pastry.  There  are  foods  for  everyone,  that  suit  everyone,  if  he  is  wise 
and  discreet  enough  to  select  them.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  intel- 
lectual. The  same  mental  diet  is  not  equally  adapted  to  all.  What  you 
should  study  that  you  may  make  the  most  of  yourself,  as  determined  by 
your  endowments,  the  gifts  of  the  Creator,  is  not  perhaps  what  I  should 
study  for  the  same  end.     The  percentage  of  loss  in  our  secondary  pup'** 
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I  year  to  year  is  lamentable.  This  loss  is  not  wholly  due  to  home 
litioDS.  The  program  of  study  has  been  much  at  fault.  Pupils  have 
.  forced  to  pursue  studies,  and  given  up  the  pursuit  without  capture, 
leer  discouragement.  They  have  been  compelled  to  bolt  down  food 
:h  has  been  nauseating,  but  not  nourishing.  Intellectual  dyspepsia 
been  the  result,  and  they  have  abandoned  school  because  it  did  not 
t  the  demands  of  their  nature,  it  did  not  feed  their  appetite ;  and  yet 
Iter  years  many  of  these  same  pupils  have  come  to  the  very  front  in 
honorable  callings  of  life.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in 
per  cent,  of  students  who  remain  in  college  to  the  end  of  a  curricu- 
since  electives  were  introduced  into  college  programs.  There  may 
:he  same  desirable  results  in  our  secondary  schools,  when  pupils, 
er  interested  and  safe  guidance,  are  given  a  large  liberty  of  choice  in 
studies  they  may  pursue.  There  is  a  niche  for  everyone  of  average 
lligence  to  fill,  but  the  misfits  in  life  are  deplorable  in  the  extreme, 
opportunities  for  success  and  usefulness  are  rich  and  varied.  The 
hing  profession  needs  better-trained  specialists ;  in  the  learned  pro- 
ions  there  is  vacant  room  at  the  top ;  in  the  world  of  nature  there  is 
:h  to  be  discovered,  in  the  laboratory  of  science  much  to  be  devel- 
d.  The  institutions  of  mankind  await  the  touch  of  master-minds  to 
)nn  them  and  adapt  them  to  new  eras,  new  modes  of  living,  and  new 
thods  of  thought.  Our  own  government  needs  rejuvenation  ;  our 
nicipalities,  reeking  with  rottenness,  need  revolutionizing.  The  whole 
ral  sense  of  the  public  needs  quickening.  All  these  high  ideals  must 
reached  thru  the  instrumentality  of  education.  The  young  people  of 
nation,  then,  must  be  furnished  opportunities  for  such  an  education 
their  natural  endowments  seem  to  foreshadow  will  be  of  most  value 
them.  We  shall  not  have,  then,  so  many  physicians  that  ought  to  be 
mers,  so  many  lawyers  that  ought  to  be  blacksmiths,  so  many  preach- 
that  ought  to  be  peddlers,  nor  so  many  failures  in  business  because 
mistaken  vocations. 

Woe  be  to  the  one  who  crowds  upon  a  young  and  innocent  mind  a 
idy  which,  tho  meat  to  the  parent  or  teacher,  may  be  poison  to  the 
pil!  Child  study,  mental  aptitudes,  individual  trend,  the  eternal  fitness 
things  should  absorb  our  thought  and  demand  our  vigilance  in  the 
angement  of  a  curriculum  of  study  for  every  boy  or  girl  who  passes 
"u  the  secondary  school  and  the  college.  The  sky  is  streaked  with  the 
ay  of  a  better  dawn  ;  the  clouds  of  pedantry  are  passing  away  :  individ- 
Hsm  in  education  is  the  promise  of  a  rational  future. 
On  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  by  your  departments  to  study 
e  question  of  college-entrance  requirements,  with  gratitude  for  your 
tience  in  waiting  four  years  for  our  conclusions,  with  acknowledgments 
the  hundreds  who  have  given  us  valuable  aid,  and   in   the   hope  that 

• 

IS  report  will  be  received  and  studied  in  the'^same  earnest^and  honest 
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spirit  in  which  it  has  been  prepared,  I  submit  it,  with  the  unanimous 
endorsement  of  the  committee,  for  your  consideration. 


DISCUSSION 


President  Joseph  Swain,  Indiana  University. — In  opening  this  discussion,  I  wish 
to  say  with  emphasis  that  the  committee  of  which  Dr.  Nightingale  is  the  honored  chair- 
man deserves  much  commendation  for  the  four  years  of  intelligent  and  painstaking 
service  which  it  has  performed  for  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  It  has  labored  long 
and  faithfully.  It  has  its  reward  in  the  knowledge  that  its  labors  will  be  most  helpful  to 
the  cause  of  education.  The  committee  very  wisely,  as  I  think,  recognizes  that  unifonnity 
of  college -entrance  requirements  as  regards  particular  subjects  is  not  only  undesirable, 
but  impossible.  It  does  hope,  however,  to  establish  a  collection  of  units  which  shall  be 
practically  equivalent,  and  out  of  which  the  re(}uirements  for  entrance  shall  be  selected, 
thus  making  national  units  which  shall  be  understood  thruout  the  limits  of  this  association. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  in  mind  its  terminology,  I  quote  the  language  of  the 
committee : 

The  committee,  for  itself,  adopts  a  definite  terminology  which  will  be  used  during  this  diacussioiii.  Ihiee 
distinct  terms  seem  to  be  needed :  first,  program  of  studies,  which  includes  all  of  the  studies  offered  in  a  pvea 
school;  second,  curriculum,  which  means  the  group  of  studies,  schematically  arranged  for  any  pupil  or  Mt  of 
pupils ;  third,  course  of  study,  which  means  the  quantity,  quality,  and  method  of  work  in  any  given  stAjectof 
instruction. 

Thus  the  program  of  studies  includes  the  curriculum,  and  may,  indeed,  furnish  the  material  for  tbe 
construction  of  an  indefinite  number  of  curriculums.  The  course  of  study  is  the  unit  or  element  fromwUch 
both  the  program  and  the  curriculum  are  constructed. 

The  committee  has  secured  leading  experts  from  all  sections  of  this  union  to  aid  it 
in  the  formation  of  these  units.  The  result  of  its  investigation  deserves  the  very  careful 
consideration  of  this  association,  and  warrants  the  members  in  giving  their  most  cordial 
co-operation  in  trying  this  scheme  in  our  respective  institutions.  Dr.  Nightingale  has 
intimated  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  listened  that  he  would  leave  the  resolutions, 
stating  the  principles  upon  which  the  report  is  based,  to  be  discussed  by  those  who  come 
after  him.     I  shall  discuss  briefly  two  of  these  : 

I.  Resolved^  That  the  principle  of  election  be  recognized  in  secondary  schools. 

This  resolution  is  properly  placed  as  a  fundamental  one.  The  committee  does  not 
undertake  to  say  how  much  election  there  shall  be  in  any  given  school.  It  simply  recog- 
nizes election  as  an  established  fact,  and  leaves  to  each  school  the  range  of  electioo. 
Absolute  prescription  is  no  longer  feasible,  and  absolute  freedom  of  selection  on  thept^ 
of  the  pupil  is  not  encouraged.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  have  already  Ss^ 
the  exact  curriculum  for  the  development  of  the  child,  but  there  arc  too  many  extd 
curricula,  each  having  the  same  claim  to  command  general  confidence  in  any  one.  F* 
myself,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  for  the  present  that  the  high  school  can  do  most  for  the 
graduate  of  the  elementary  school  by  giving  him  as  a  curriculum  a  minimum  amoontoi 
those  subjects  which  are  very  generally  regarded  as  proper  subjects  for  his  study,  and  irt 
representative  subjects  in  the  several  fields  of  human  knowledge ;  leaving  the  rest  of  tb* 
course  to  be  selected  from  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  partly  by  the  student,  partly  by  th^ 
parents,  and  partly  by  the  teacher.  There  may  be  an  ideal  curriculum  for  a  ptiticnltf 
child,  but  there  is  no  one  curriculum  for  all  children.  The  idea  that  one  student  in*J 
receive  the  training  best  for  him  thru  the  study  of  one  subject,  and  another  studest  tbr> 
the  study  of  another  subject,  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.     I  am  willing  to  accept  tbo*® 
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in  any  proper  high-school  subject  which  has  been  pursued  for  at  least  one  year 
r  competent  instructors,  with  adequate  equipment,  as  a  part  of  the  work  for  college- 
nce  requirement. 

.  Resehfed^  That  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  school  should  be  college  graduates,  or  have  the  equivalent 
tllege  education. 

[  believe  it  is  certainly  significant  that  the  present  committee,  the  chairman  of  which 

econdary-school  man,  should  so  strongly  reinforce  the  declaration  laid  down  by  the 

nittee  of  Ten.     The  greatest  need  I  believe  to  be  teachers  of  larger  and  more 

ute  scholarship.     Scholarship  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  requisite  a  high-school 

er  should  have,  but  no  teacher  can  lead  students  to  proper  ends  without  mastery  of 

ubject  he  is  required  to  teach.     It  is  too  frequently  the  case  that  the  knowledge 

li  the  teacher  has  of  the ,  subject  he  is  trying  to  teach  is  limited  to  the  narrow  and 

il  view  of  some  text-book.     The  opinion  expressed  in  the  resolution,  that  a  teacher 

Id  l>e  in  scholarship  at  least  four  years  in  advance  of  the  pupils  he  is  trying  to  teach, 

tainly  sound.    A  grade-  and  common-school  teacher  should  at  least  be  a  graduate  of 

;h  school.     A  high-school  teacher  should  be  a  graduate  or  in  scholarship  equivalent 

graduate  of  a  reputable  college.     I  would  go  farther  and  say  he  should  have  a  four- 

>'  course  in  college  in  the  subject  he  is  expected  to  teach  in  the  high  school.     For 

iple,  if  he  is  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  he  should  have  a  four-years'  course  of  thoro 

tematical  training  in  college.     There  is  a  large  amount  of  misdirected  energy  in  our 

ols  today  because  of  the  failure  of  many  of  our  teachers  to  grasp  the  essentials  of  the 

(cts  which  they  are  endeavoring  to  teach. 

A  teacher  who  is  merely  able  to  solve  the  problems  in  some  text-book  may  get 

g;  he  may  be  able  to  convince  the  pupils  that  they  are  getting  on  satisfactorily;  he 

have  suf>erior  skill  in  class  management ;  he  may  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  educa- 

U  literature ;  but  unless  he  is  master  of  the  subject  he  is  tr>'ing  to  teach,  there  can  be 

dequate  compensation  for  time  and  energy  expended ;  for  it  is  the  blind  leading  the 

i,  and  they  are  sure  to  fall  in  the  ditch  at  last. 

The  committee  well  says : 

tbe  time  is  past  when  a  superficial  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  coupled  with  a  knack  for  giving 
Ktionand  some  administrative  ability,  can  be  considered  sufficient  qualifications  for  teaching  in  a  high 
)1.  In  many  departmeiits  of  study,  work  is  now  being  done  in  these  schools  as  advanced  as  that  done  in 
int  year  of  a  college  course,  and  there  is  no  better  reason  in  the  high  school  than  in  the  college  for 
sting  this  work  to  the  care  of  teachers  who  lack  adequate  special  training  for  it. 

Professor  F.  H.  Clark,  Lowell  High  School,  San  Francisco,  emphasized  the 
It  that  the  secondary  schools  have  a  field  of  education  distinctly  their  own,  and  that 
colleges  must  recognize  this  and  accept  what  the  high  schools  find  to  be  their  proper 
k. 

Principal  E.  W.  Coy,  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O.,  criticised  the  report  as 
iQg  made  a  requirement  of  at  least  one  half-year's  work  in  Greek  and  some  work  in 
in  beyond  what  was  now  customary  or  desirable. 

President  James  H.  Baker  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  being  called  upon, 
ressed  himself  as  in  general  sympathy  with  the  report.  Me  stated  that  he  was  a 
servativc  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  equivalents  of  studies,  but  thought  that  the 
unittee  had  been  successful  in  adopting  the  only  plans  under  which  an  agreement 
^Qg  colleges  was  practicable.  He  thought  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  schools  to  train 
3  and  women  rather  than  professional  men  and  women ;  even  those  who  stand  most 
*ngly  for  freedom  of  election  in  practice  actually  do  insist  upon  certain  studies  as 
ential. 

Principal  H.  L.  Boltwood  of  the  Township  High  School,  Evanston,  111.,  criticised 

report  as  being  impracticable  in  certain  points,  notably  in  the  recommendation  that 

Mgh-school  teachers  should  have  college  preparation,  especially  if  the  high-school 

irse  be  extended  to  six  years.     He  did  not  think  that  the  pay  would  be  sufEvcitiiX.  Xo. 
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secure" college  graduates  for  seventh-  and  eighth-year  work.     He  commended  the  system 
of  units  presented  in  the  report  as  the  basis  of  college  admission. 

President  William  H.  Black  of  Missouri  Valley  College  commended  the  report, 
especially  for  the  careful  distinction  drawn  between  the  principle  of  election,  as  defined 
in  the  report,  and  specialization,  as  ordinarily  understood.  Specialization,  so-called,  is 
one  of  the  hobbies  which  we  are  in  danger  of  overdoing.  He  commended  the  remark  of 
President  Baker  that  the  schools  should  train  men  and  women  rather  than  professionil 
men  and  women.     Bo3rs  and  girls  in  the  high  school  are  not  then  choosing  professions. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford  University,  California,  said  thit 
colleges  have  done  much  mischief  by  putting  requirements  upon  the  secondary  scboolsas 
to  what  they  should  teach.  Secondary  schools  should  give  the  pupils  work  upon  which  the 
world  can  build ;  the  universities  desire  work  upon  which  they  can  build.  These  demand! 
are  identical.  The  schools  should  teach  what  they  can  teach  best;  the  only  thing  that  the 
'  colleges  should  insist  upon  is  thoroness.  President  Jordan  related  the  experiences  of  the 
Stanford  University  faculty  in  trying  to  decide  on  a  basis  of  admission  to  the  uniyersitj. 
After  much  trouble  the  "  Stanford  system  "  was  brought  about.  According  to  this  system, 
any  twelve  units  admit  a  student,  the  only  thing  being  demanded  from  all  being  training 
in  English  composition,  and  there  being  a  further  restriction  that  any  science  units  offered 
must  represent  work  actually  performed  in  the  laboratory  for  not  less  than  a  year.  EveD 
the  English  requirements  he  thought  unnecessary,  believing  that  the  high  schools  would 
insist  upon  that  anyway.  The  speaker  expressed  himself  as  not  being  able  to  find  any- 
thing in  the  report  with  which  he  could  disagree. 

Mr.  Seely,  of  Texas,  continued  the  discussion  of  the  report,  speaking  of  the  bordens 
of  high  schools  in  trying  to  connect  with  the  varying  requirements  of  colleges,  and  coo- 
mending  this  effort  to  unite  them. 

Dr.  a.  F.  Nightingale  closed  the  discussion.  He  regretted  that  more  oppositioB 
had  not  been  developed  in  the  discussion ;  and  gave  fuller  explanation  of  points  in  the 
report  concerning  which  fault  had  been  found. 
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PART  I 

Department  of  Secondary  Education  and  the  Department  of  Hight* 
lucation  of  the  National  Educational  Association : 

committee  appointed  by  your  honorable  bodies  to  study  the 

n  of  college- entrance  requirements,  for  the  purpose  of  harmoniz- 

relations  between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges,  to  the 

at  the  former  may  do  their  legitimate  work,  as  the  schools  of  the 

and  at  the  same  time  furnish  an  adequate  preparation  to  their 

"or  more  advanced  study  in  the  academic  colleges  and  technical 

of  the  country,  submits  the  following  report : 

HISTORICAL   SKETCH 

the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  of  the 
il  Educational  Association  at  Denver,  in  1895,  a  paper  was  read 
"essor  William  Carey  Jones,  of  the  University  of  California,  on  the 
.  "What  Action  Ought  to  be  Taken  by  Universities  and  Secondary 
;  to  Promote  the  Introduction  of  the  Programs  Recommended  by 
nmittee  of  Ten  ?"  Discussion  of  this  paper  led  to  the  motion 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  a  plan  of  action  on  the 
Professor  Jones*  paper. 

committee  presented  the  following  report : 

CREAS,  The  most  pressing  need  for  higher  education  in  this  country  is  a  better 
nding  between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges  and  universities  in  regard 
:ments  for  admission ;  therefore 

Ived^  That  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  appoint  a  committee  of  five, 
the  present  president  shall  be  one,  and  request  the  appointment  of  a  similar 
e  by  the  Department  of  Higher  Education,  the  two  to  compose  a  committee  of 
:e,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  a  plan  for  the 
shment  of  this  end,  so  urgently  demanded  by  the  interests  of  higher  education. 

s  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  result  communi- 
)  the  Department  of  Higher  Education,  from  which  the  following 
as  presently  received : 

Thurber. 

R  Sir  :  The  Department  of  Higher  Education  has  arranged  to  have  a  committee 
1  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  on  Secondary  Education  in  regard  to  require- 
r  admission  into  colleges  and  universities.  Very  truly, 

Joseph  Swain, 

Secretary, 

;  president  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  announced 

^ointment  of  the  following  committee  in  accordance  with  the  above 

William  Carey  Jones,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  A.  F.  Nightingale,  Chicago 
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111.;    C.  H.  Thurber,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.;  J.  R.  Bishop,  Cincinnati,  0.;  in 
addition  to  the  president,  W.  H.  Smiley,  Denver,  Colo. 

President  James  H.  Baker  of  the  University  of  Colorado  made  the 
following  nominations  to  represent  the  Department  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion :  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  (an  original  member  of  the  committee, 
who  has  been  unable  to  participate  in  its  deliberations),  New  York  city; 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  James  E.  Russell,  Boulder,  Colo.; 
John  T.  Buchanan,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Early  in  January,  1896,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  C.  H.  Thurber. 
the  coiflmittee  proceeded  to  organize  by  correspondence,  each  member 
sending  his  vote  to  William  H.  Smiley,  of  the  Denver  High  School. 

This  action  resulted  in  the  election  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Nightingale,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago  high  schools,  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  William 
H.  Smiley,  principal  of  the  Denver  High  School,  District  No.  i,  as 
secretary. 

As  no  appropriation  had  been  made  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
by  the  committee,  no  general  conference  was  held  this  year,  but  members 
of  the  committee  as  individuals,  yet  acting  in  their  ofRcial  capacity,  sent 
out  circulars,  collected  opinions,  gathered  statistics,  and  requested  the 
various  educational  associations  of  the  country  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  questions  correlated  with  the  general  subject  of  college-entrance 
requirements. 

The  chairman  also  invited  the  four  associations  which  were  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  interests  of  secondary  and  collie 
education  to  appoint  each  a  committee  of  three  to  co-operate  with  the 
national  committee  in  its  investigation  of  all  matters  pertinent  to  the 
general  subject  of  inquiry. 

Accordingly  there  were  appointed,  from  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  Messrs.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
John  Tetlow,  and  Ray  Greene  Huling  ;  from  the  Association  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  Maryland,  Messrs.  Melvil  Dewey,  E.  H.  GrifRn,  and  Wilson 
Farrand ;  from  the  Southern  Association,  Messrs.  W.  P.  Trent,  E.  A. 
Alderman,  and  W.  H.  Bartholomew  ;  from  the  North  Central  Association, 
Messrs.  G.  B.  Gilbert,  J.  H.  Canfield,  and  W.  H.  Butts. 

The  national  committee,  altho  no  general  conference  had  been  held, 
presented  its  first  unofficial  preliminary  report  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Buffalo,  July,  1896.  This  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  printed  matter,  which  was  published  in 
the  June  number  of  the  School  Revieu*^  thru  the  courtesy  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  of  Professor  Charles  H.  Thurber,  editor  and  member 
of  the  committee. 

The  report  was  devoted  largely  to  a  tabular  statement  of  entrance 
requirements  to  sixty-seven  representative  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
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United  States,  with  a  r^sum^  and  critique  of  the  requirements  in  the  dif- 
ferent subjects,  by  members  of  the  committee  and  others  who  were  deeply 
interested  in  these  tables. 

This  June,  1896,  number  of  the  School  Review  is  a  very  valuable  docu- 
ment, since  it  presents  for  the  first  time  since  1879,'  ^^  ^  compact  form, 
in  parallel  columns,  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  A.B.,  Ph.B., 
and  B.S.  courses  of  the  leading  colleges  and  technological  schools  of  the 
country.  These  requirements  deserve  careful  study,  and  the  more  they 
are  studied,  the  more  conflicting,  incongruous,  and  unsatisfactory  will 
they  appear,  and  the  keener  will  be  the  appreciation  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  radical  reforms,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  suggestions  in 
the  reports  to  follow.  In  the  same  volume  appears  a  semi-official  report 
of  the  chairman,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : 

There  is  no  educational  subject  before  the  American  people  requiring  more  serious 
attention,  demanding  a  calmer  discussion,  greater  wisdom,  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
trend  of  present  civilization,  and  a  loftier  spirit  of  altruism  than  that  which  relates  to  an 
Ammcan  system  of  education  which  shall  be  consistent  with  psychic  law  from  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  graduate  school  of  the  university. 

The  kindergarten  has  not  as  yet  become  an  integral  part  of  the  public-school  system, 
bat  its  claims  are  being  rapidly  recognized  The  common-school  curriculum,  both  urban 
^d  rural,  is  in  a  plastic  state,  awaiting  the  touch  of  inspired  artists.  The  colleges  are 
moch  at  variance  as  to  what  constitutes  a  liberal  education  in  these  closing  years  of  a 
century  which  began  with  scarcely  any  difference  of  educational  opinion  ;  while  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  awaiting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  abridgment  and  enrichment  of  the  com- 
fflon-school  curriculum,  and,  on  the  other,  a  more  uniform  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
P»rtof  the  colleges  as  to  their  functions,  are  suffering  from  their  inability  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  former  or  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  latter. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that,  until  secondary  education  commences,  children  should 
ha?e  much  the  same  training ;  yet  even  in  the  lowest  grades  individual  direction  should 
Dot  be  lost  sight  of,  as  the  mind  very  early  gives  evidence  of  a  divine  implanting  which 
°">st  not  be  ignored.  Thruout  the  course  of  secondary  instruction,  surely,  there  must  be 
''o  Procrustean  bed  which  every  pupil  by  some  process  of  dwarfing  or  stretching  must  be 
"^e  to  fit,  but  natural  endowments,  as  soon  as  discovered,  should  have  full  scope,  within 
<*rtain  limitations.  College  courses  ought  to  be  so  adjusted  that  every  pupil  at  the  end 
°' » secondary  course  recognized  as  excellent,  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its 
*ork,  may  find  the  doors  of  every  college  swing  wide  to  receive  him  into  an  atmosphere 
°' deeper  research  and  higher  culture  along  the  lines  of  his  mental  aptitudes.  We  do 
"^ot  mean  that  secondary  programs  should  be  purely  elective,  but  that  they  should  be 
cmmently  elastic,  and  that  this  elasticity,  based  upon  psychological  laws,  should  be 
^cogniied  by  the  colleges.  There  is  no  identity  of  form,  either  in  mind  or  matter,  in 
^^^  natural  or  the  spiritual,  and  since  power,  power  to  adapt  one's  self  to  the  sphere  for 
*tuch  nature  designed  him,  is  the  end  of  education,  every  student  should  find  in  the 
■college  and  university  the  means  by  which  that  power  may  be  secured. 

The  universal  recognition  of  this  oneness  of  education  would  bring  about  harmoni- 
^"^  relations  between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges.  A  careful  study  of  the 
"^uircments  of  admission  in  the  School  Review  for  June,  1896,  seems  to  indicate  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion,  which  we  believe  does  not  really  exist.     The  discussions  of  recent 

'Dr.  A.  F.  Nightingale,  chairman  of  this  committee,  prepared  a  similar  volume,  which  was  published  by 
^'  Appldon  ft  Co.,  in  1879. 
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years,  the  admirable  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  the  agitation  it  has  proTok 
the  deliberations  of  the  various  associations  formed  to  bring  about  unity  in  diversity, 
point  to  a  wise  and  happy  solution  of  this  vexed  problem. 

The  results  of  the  conferences  held  at  Columbia  College  are  encouraging  in 
extreme  (Educational  Review^  May,  1896).  It  is  the  most  advanced  step  in  the  ri 
direction  which  has  yet  been  taken. 

These  conferences  took  on  a  local  color,  but  the  unanimity  of  their  conclosi 
presages  the  feasibility  of  national  unity  on  this  same  matter. 

The  secondary  schools  are  the  schools  of  the  people,  and  the  people  have  demaod 
and  in  still  more  effectual  ways  will  demand,  that  their  courses  must  t>e  practical,  be 
Bcial,  disciplinary.  The  sciences  no  longer  knock  at  the  doors  for  admission.  T 
have  been  admitted,  and  a  larger  and  still  larger  place  will  be  provided  for  them. 

Physiography,  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  in  all  their  elementary  principles,  and 
their  relations  to  man,  whose  duty  and  privilege  it  is  to  conquer  nature  and  to  male* 
subservient  to  his  advancement  and  happiness,  are  no  longer  to  remain  in  the  categ 
of  informational  studies,  and  suffer  the  opprobrium  of  being  contrasted  with  the  hum 
and  the  literary  as  the  sole  dispensers  of  intellectual  culture.  The  sciences,  as  they 
beginning  to  be  taught  in  our  best  schools,  add  to  the  wealth  of  mind  as  well  as  to 
stock  of  facts,  and  the  col  leges,  must  recognize  them  as  full  equivalents  for  other  w 
which  they  have  hitherto  demanded  to  the  exclusion  of  science. 

In  pleading  for  uniformity  in  college-entrance  requirements,  there  are  a  few  \ 
facts  which  cannot  be  ignored  :  First,  the  triple  function  of  the  public  high  school, ' 
to  equip  pupils  for  the  business  of  life,  to  give  a  proper  training  to  those  who  will  te 
in  the  common  schools,  and  to  prepare  for  college.  Secondly,  a  majority  of  oar  yo 
people  who  go  to  college  come  to  a  decision  late  in  their  secondary  course.  Thin 
every  young  man  or  woman  who  has  successfully  devoted  at  least  four  years  to  ean 
study  in  a  well-equipped  secondary  school  should  be  admitted  to  any  college  in 
country,  whether  such  a  pupil  has  devoted  a  greater  part  of  his  time  to  Latin,  Greeic,! 
mathematics,  or  to  Latin,  modem  languages,  and  mathematics,  or  to  Latin,  mathemat 
and  the  sciences,  or  to  any  other  combination  of  studies  which  has  developed  his  po^ 
and  been  in  harmony  with  his  intellectual  aptitudes.  To  this  end,  secondary  progn 
of  study  should  be  thoroly  elastic  and  with  varied  electives,  suited  to  the  talents  of 
individual  child ;  a  college  program  should  be  still  more  elastic  and  with  a  larger  no 
ber  of  electives.  Every  person  will  then  find  opportunities  for  the  development  of  t 
power  which  will  enable  him  with  confidence  to  attack  the  problems  of  life  which 
wishes  to  help  to  solve. 

The  public  high  school  can  become  a  link  in  the  golden  chain  of  our  American  \ 
tem  of  education  only  when  the  colleges  begin  where  the  best  high  schools  leave  ( 
otherwise  the  gap  between  the  common  school  and  the  college  must  be  filled  by 
private  schools,  patronized  by  the  children  of  the  rich,  and  the  sons  and  daughter 
the  great  middle  class  must  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  higher  education  becai 
forsooth,  they  have  failed  to  fulfill  some  specific  requirement  of  the  college  they  wo 
otherwise  enter.  I  have  faith,  however,  that  these  conflicting  requirements  will  be  1 
monized,  their  incongruities  removed,  so  that  we  may  in  the  near  future  have  a  oni 
system  of  education,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  graduate  school  of  the  university, wl 
will  give  to  every  child,  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  right  of  way  for  such  an  cducal 
as  will  best  develop  the  power  with  which,  in  a  plastic  state,  he  has  been  endowed  by 
Infinite  Architect 

A  conference  of  the  committee  with  tnembers  of  the  committee 
co-operation  and  others  interested  was  held  at  Buffalo  on  Tuesday,  \ 
7,  1896. 
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In  tbe  absence  of  Chairman  Nightingale,  who  spent  the  summer 
abroad,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smiley  presided.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Dr. 
James  E.  Russell,  Dr.  Melvil  Dewey,  and  Professor  Elmer  E.  Brown,  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  plan  of  work  for  the  general  committee  for  the  year 
1896-97. 

This  committee  presented  the  following  at  the  conference  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  July  8,  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale  acting  as  chairman  of 
the  meeting : 

PLAN   OF   WORK    FOR    1896-97 

It  is  within  the  province  of  the  committee,  according  to  the  resolution  passed  at 
the  Denver  meeting,  to  investigate  existing  college-entrance  requirements  and  to  report 
on  wa3rs  and  means  of  securing  such  uniformity  in  extent  and  method  as  will  be  con- 
ducive to  the  best  interests,  both  of  higher  and  of  secondary  education.  The  Brst  step 
in  investigation  of  existing  requirements  has  been  taken ;  in  our  opinion  the  program  of 
the  ensuing  year  should  be  chiefly  as  follows  : 

1.  The  committee  should  invite  the  active  co-operation  of  associations  already 
organized  for  the  study  of  such  problems ;  it  should  appoint  representative  subcommittees 
o{  specialists  interested  in  the  various  subjects ;  it  should  ascertain  the  views  of  individual 
institutions  —  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  —  all  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  determination  of  what  should  constitute  a  normal  requirement  in  each  of  the 
subjects  set  for  the  admission  to  college. 

2.  To  this  end  it  is  recommended  that  the  requirements  be  considered  in  the  follow- 
ing groups  :  English,  classical  languages,  modem  languages,  history,  mathematics,  and 
sciences. 

3.  Within  the  several  groups  special  attention  should  be  given  to  what  should  con- 
stitute a  year's  work  in  each  subject  (e.  g.,  first-year  French  ;  second-year  French,  physics, 
chemistry,  etc.) ;  or,  as  may  be  preferable  in  some  groups,  what  should  constitute  the 
"elementary"  and  what  the  "advanced  "  requirements,  and,  in  general,  the  constitution 
of  entire  courses  of  study  in  the  separate  subjects. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  a  schedule  of  options  or  equivalents  within  the  various 
groups,  or  between  separate  groups,  be  prepared. 

5.  The  committee  should  make  special  effort  to  secure  a  more  satisfactory  method 
of  admission  to  college.  The  views  of  the  associations,  subcommittees,  and  institutions 
(above  referred  to)  should  be  sought  as  to  the  best  pedagogical  means  of  testing  the 
*ork  done  in  preparation  for  college. 

6.  All  partial  reports  should  be  submitted  to  the  committee  as  early  as  possible,  that 

*  tentative  report  may  be  prepared  for  discussion  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

?•  The  Departments  of  Higher  and  Secondary  Education  and  of  Science  should  be 
requested  to  make  this  subject  a  special  order  in- their  program  for  the  meeting  of  1897. 
8.  It  is  evident  that  the  work  outlined  cannot  be    done  without  the  expenditure  of 

*  considerable  sum  of  money.  This  committee  should  urge  upon  the  Departments  of 
fiighcr  Education,  of  Secondary  Education,  and  of  Science  the  necessity  of  petitioning 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  an  appropriation,  to 
^  made  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  sufficient  to  complete  the  work. 

General  discussion  of  the  report,  as  it  was  read  seriatim,  followed,  and 
^^  was  finally  adopted  as  reported  by  the  committee.  At  the  joint 
fleeting  of  the  two  departments  on  the  following  day  it  received  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  large  body  of  representatives  of  secondary 
^d  higher  education  in  attendance. 
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Professor  West,  of  Princeton  College,  and  Professor  Kelsey,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association  would  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  joint  com- 
mittee by  presenting  at  a  later  stage  classical  programs  prepared  by  the 
association.  The  members  of  the  committee  accepted  gratefully  and 
unanimously  this  suggested  help,  and  on  motion  of  the  secretary  ao 
invitation  was  extended  to  the  Philological  Association,  by  unaDimous 
vote  of  the  two  departments,  to  prepare  a  report  on  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  Philological  Association,  which  pro- 
ceeded to  make  an  investigation  of  remarkable  thoroness  and  efficienq. 
The  report  of  its  committee  (Professor  Thomas  Day  Seymour,  of  Yale 
University,  chairman)  is  presented  in  Part  II  of  this  report.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Science  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
tendered  thru  its  president.  Professor  Bessey,  was  also  gladly  accepted. 
The  reports  of  several  committees  appointed  by  this  department  also 
appear  in  Part  II. 

In  the  autumn  of  1896  Chairman  Nightingale  sent  a  request  to  the 
American  Historical  Association  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
report  on  the  scope  and  place  of  history  in  the  secondary  schools,  with 
model  courses  of  study  for  the  same.  A  committee  of  seven  was 
appointed,  with  Professor  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, as  chairman.  Its  most  excellent  report  is  presented  herewith  in 
Part  II.  Professor  C.  H.  Thurber  attended  the  meeting  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America  at  Cleveland  in 
December,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  met  with  the  western  branch 
at  St.  Louis  at  the  same  time.  As  a  result,  a  committee  of  twelve  was 
appointed  by  this  association,  with  Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  of  Columbia 
University,  as  chairman,  to  prepare  a  report  on  German  and  French,  with 
model  courses  of  study  for  secondary  schools.  Its  very  exhaustive  report  is 
also  to  be  found  in  Part  II. 

A  second  preliminary  report  of  the  committee  was  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Milwaukee,  July» 
1897,  which  was  printed  by  courtesy  and  without  expense  to  the  com- 
mittee in  the  June,  1897,  number  of  the  School  Review,  We  quote  the 
following  from  the  report  presented  by  the  chairman  at  that  time: 

The  committee,  sensible  of  its  responsibilities,  and  sensitive  that  no  means  weie 
provided  for  their  proper  discharge,  has  labored,  with  a  zeal  fed  by  its  intense  interest  ii 
the  problem,  to  make  a  commendable  advancement  along  all  lines.  Every  edocttioBsl 
association  in  the  country  dealing  in  any  respect  with  secondary-school  and  college  ww^ 
has  given  this  question  a  prominent  place  upon  its  program.  Educational  papers  vA 
magazines  have  abounded  with  articles  on  this  subject.  The  secular  press  has  not  beeo 
remiss  in  its  instruction  to  the  public,  and  never  in  the  centuries  of  our  educttiw 
history  has  there  been  a  tithe  of  the  interest  awakened  that  now  exists  in  bringing  iboit 
that  harmony  which  ought  to,  and  eventually  must,  prevail  between  elementary,  secoad* 
ary,  and  higher  education  in  this  republic  of  free  schools,  of  free  opinions,  and  of  auYtf* 
sal  suffrage. 
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There  must  be  the  closest  afBliation  between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges. 
This  can  be  brought  about  only  by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  that  shall  be  consistent  with 
what  the  secondary  schools  can  do^  and  what  the  colleges  must  have.  It  is  not,  how- 
CTcr,  a  question  of  compromise  or  of  expediency ;  it  is  rather  one  of  psychology,  or,  to 
sx  a  rational  term,  of  common-sense  and  justice.  All  omens  point  to  a  successful  issue. 
One  after  another  the  old  idols  are  broken.  The  giants  that  stood  in  the  path  and  said 
to  every  student,  "Let  him  who  enters  here  *'  leave  all  behind  but  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mtthematics,  are  growing  limp  and  lifeless.  Requirements  for  admission  are  being 
leveled  up ;  wide  options  are  to  be  allowed ;  the  element  of  value  in  preparation  is  to  be 
a  time  element ;  Harvard,  Cornell,  Vassar,  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  are  unfurling  their  banners  of  freedom.  There  is  already 
a  path  blazed  thru  the  thicket  and  jungle  of  conservatism  and  tradition,  and  before  the 
twentieth  century  dawns  in  its  glory  there  will  be  a  broad  highway  thru  which  a  pupil 
may  walk  unfettered,  amid  attractive  associations,  from  the  kindergarten  to  a  degree  at 
the  end  of  the  postgraduate  course  of  the  university,  and  still  will  the  people  of  the 
future  be  able  to  say,  "  There  were  giants  in  those  days." ' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  at  the  Pfister  Hotel  it  was  decided  to 
request  from  the  joint  departments  the  privilege  of  adding  four  members 
iO  the  committee.  The  privilege  was  granted,  and  the  balloting  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  Professor  H.  B.  Fine,  of  Princeton  University,  and  Dr. 
Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  represent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Higher  Education,  and  of  George  B.  Alton,  inspector  of  high 
schools,  state  of  Minnesota,  and  Ray  Greene  Huling,  of  the  English  High 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  represent  the  secondary  schools.  These 
gentlemen  accepted,  and  have  since  acted  with  the  committee.  At  this 
conference  it  was  also  decided  to  ask  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion for  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  committee  to  finish  its  work, 
^hich  had  thus  far  been  prosecuted  at  individual  and  private  expense. 
^  subcommittee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  directors 
^oted  to  appropriate  $500,  provided  the  funds  of  the  association  would 
permit. 

Another  year  passed,  and  it  was  learned  only  at  the  meeting  at  Wash- 
''^gton,  July,  1898,  that  the  money  had  been  voted.  During  the  winter 
^lie  chairman  requested  the  American  Mathematical  Association  to  pre- 
pare a  report  on  the  subjects  in  which  it  was  especially  interested.  The 
acquest  was  too  late  for  the  general  association,  but  the  Chicago  branch 
'^as  empowered  to  appoint  a  committee  to  study  the  matter  and  to  report. 
Professor  J.  W.  A.  Young,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  chairman, 
fie  labored  with  commendable  zeal,  sent  out  circulars,  called  several  con- 
ferences, and  two  or  three  drafts  of  a  report  were  prepared,  and  one, 
'^Wch  we  print  in  Part  II,  was  presented. 

'"And,  lastly,  public  sentiment  among  those  who  have  the  schools  in  charge  must  devise  some  way  by 
''''cliall  grades  of  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college,  shall  be  so  correlated  that  there  shall  be  a 
^Vtt  and  open  pathway  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  —  with  no  hurdles  to  jump  over  and  no  hoops  to 
I'^tbroagh — along  which  free-acting  children  may  be  led  by  teachers  acting  freely  within  the  necessary 
*'«»ol  idathrity."  (George  H.  Martin,  in  his  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public-School  System^ 
"•AppJetDo&Co.;  p.  a76.) 
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Efforts  were  put  forth,  in  the  meantime,  to  secure  the  elaborate  reports 
which  had  been  promised  by  the  eminent  committees  of  the  different 
associations  which  were  co-operating  witl?  the  national  committee,  and 
when  it  seemed  probable  that  all  these  reports  would  be  ready,  the  chair- 
man called  a  conference  of  the  general  committee  in  Chicago  for  April 
13,  14,  and  15  of  the  present  year. 

Thru  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  who  welcomed  the  com- 
mittee in  a  brief  address,  and  thru  the  generous  kindness  of  the  Quad- 
rangle Club,  every  facility  in  the  way  of  rooms  and  entertainment  was 
provided  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  first  session  was  held  at  the 
Haskell  Museum,  where  the  chairman  presented  a  general  outline  of  the 
work  to  be  done.  All  other  meetings  —  and  there  were  three  sessions  a 
day  for  three  days  —  were  held  at  the  Quadrangle  Club.  Subcomraittcci 
were  appointed  on  the  several  subjects  of  study,  and  their  reports  were 
discussed  and  amended,  or  approved  and  passed.  All  resolutions  were 
presented  and  debated  in  general  session.  To  aid  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  English,  Dr.  John  M.  Coulter,  head  of  the  department  of 
botany.  Dr.  Alexander  Smith,  professor  of  chemistry,  of  the  Universitj 
of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  French,  principal  of  the  Hyde  Park  High 
School,  were  invited  to  meet  with  the  subcommittees.  Their  counsels 
were  highly  appreciated  and  of  great  value.  Ten  of  the  national  com- 
mittee and  two  of  the  advisory  committee  were  present  at  all  the  sessions. 
Letters  were  received  from  the  four  absentees  of  the  general  committee, 
giving  special  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  their  forced  absence.  Excellent 
letters,  containing  many  valuable  suggestions,  were  received  from  Professor 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Dr.  John  Tetlow,  Dr.  Melvil  Dewey,  Principal  W.H. 
Bartholomew,  Professor  William  P.  Trent,  Professor  Edward  H.  GrifBn, 
Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,and  Mr.  Wilson  Farrand.  The  reports  that  follow, 
both  that  of  the  regularly  appointed  Committee  on  College-Entrance 
Requirements  and  those  of  the  special  committees  appointed  by  the  emi- 
nent associations  organized  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
higher  education  along  special  lines,  are  the  result  of  four  years  of  thought, 
study,  and  investigation.  They  contain  not  only  the  opinions  of  the 
scores  of  distinguished  educators  whose  names  are  appended  to  the  sp^ 
cial  reports,  but  they  also  embody  the  conclusions  of  conferences,  insti- 
tutes, and  conventions,  which  have  zealously  studied  this  question  since 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Denver  in  Jnljt 
1895.  They  are  submitted,  therefore,  with  confidence  that  they  most  in 
a  large  degree  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  better  class  of  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  country. 

ENGLISH 

The  committee  presents  first  the  proposition  that  the  study  of  the 
English  language  and  its  literature  is  inferior  in  importance  to  00  stoof 
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D  the  curriculum.  It  offers  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  opportunities  for  men- 
ial training  afforded  by  the  study  of  any  language,  and  introduces  the 
pupil  to  the  literature  of  his  own  tongue,  which  must  always  be  the  chief 
source  of  his  own  thought,  inspirations,  ideals,  and  aesthetic  enjoyment, 
and  must  also  be  the  vehicle  of  his  communication  with  his  fellow- men. 
Hence  this  study  should  be  placed  in  a  position  at  least  not  inferior  to 
that  allotted  other  languages. 

The  course  of  study  in  English  should  include  two  elements :  the 
study  of  English  literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  expression ; 
to  the  end  of  securing,  respectively,  sympathetic  and  comprehensive 
appreciation  of  the  writings  of  great  thinkers,  and  the  power  to  use  lam- 
guage  in  a  clear,  logical,  convincing,  and  agreeable  manner.  Such  study, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  both  of  these  aims,  should  include  the  reading 
of  many  works  of  literature  carefully  selected,  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  composition  and  literary  style,  and  abundant  practice  in  production,  in 
obedience  to  the  principles  studied  under  the  inspiration  of  the  pleasur- 
able reading  of  good  books. 

The  subjects  selected  should  be  in  themselves  dignified  and  elevating, 
taken  from  the  higher  or  spiritual  environment  of  the  pupil,  as  found 
aaually  in  his  school  work,  and  from  the  environment  of  his  common 
life. 

The  study  of  the  principles  of  composition  should  include  the  follow- 
ing subjects :  a  study  of  words  as  to  their  origin  and  meaning  ;  a  study 
of  the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  of  the  larger  units  of  discourse  —  in 
other  words,  concrete  logic;  a  study  of  the  principles  of  effective  literary 
composition,  as  illustrated  in  the  various  divisions  of  literature ;  and  also 
a  study  of  the  aesthetics  of  literature. 

These  need  not  in  all  cases  be  taken  up  formally  as  grammar  and 
rhetoric.  Usually  it  is  better  that  they  be  studied  in  connection  with  lit- 
erature and  composition  ;  but  they  should  not  be  neglected.  A  pupil 
completing  a  course  in  English,  or  any  specific  portion  of  such  a  course, 
should  be  able  to  appreciate  literature  that  falls  within  the  possibilities 
of  his  comprehension,  and  to  express  logically,  and  in  good  style,  such 
thoughts  as  he  is  capable  of  expressing  at  all.     This  should  be  the  test. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  two  departments, 
literature  and  composition,  be  pursued  side  by  side  thruout  the  entire 
secondary-school  course,  and  that  they  be  so  related  thruout  that  one 
shall,  in  so  far  as  possible,  supplement  and  strengthen  the  other. 

We  desire  to  express  approval  of  the  following  principles : 

1.  That  there  should  be  no  difference  between  the  regular  courses  and  the  college- 
Preparatory  courses  in  English  in  secondary  schools ; 

2.  That  the  college  requirements  in  English  should  be  distributed  thru  the  four  years. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  we  recommend  the  following  suggestive 
Outline  of  a  course  of  study  in  English,  the  main  points  of  which  are  in 
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accordance  with  the  paper  presented  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Webster,  of  Minw- 
apolis,  and  thoroly  discussed  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  Secondarj 
Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association : 

FIRST   YEAR — FIRST   HALF 

Literature  —  Narration. 

Narratives  in  both  prose  and  verse,  some  brief,  some  of  greater  length,  selected 
from  such  authors  as  Scott,  Poe,  Tennyson,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Browning,  Stevenson,  tod 
Kipling,  representing  various  qualities  of  style,  which  qualities  should  be  clearly  pointed 
out  to  the  pupils.  The  selections  should  be  well  within  the  comprehension  of  the  popils. 
The  following  plan  of  study  is  suggested  : 

1.  Meaning  of  the  author, 

a)  Outline  of  story. 

b)  Incidents  in  the  lives  of  characters. 

c)  Central  idea  and  purpose  of  the  story. 

2.  Method  of  the  author. 

a)  Does  the  interest  center  in  the  incidents  or  in  the  characters  ? 

b)  Is  there  a  climax  ? 

c)  Do  all  the  parts  converge  to  this  point  ?  (unity). 

d)  Are  the  parts  arranged  in  a  sequence  ?  (coherence). 

e)  Is  the  interest  sustained  ? 

3.  Style  of  the  author. 

It  is  suggested  that  here  special  attention  be  given  to  the  movement  of  any  selected 
passage  (verbs). 

Composition  —  Narration.    To  give  spontaneity. 

1.  Incidents.    (It  is  better  that  at  this  stage  of  study  pupils  compose  tales  without  regvd 

to  plot.) 

a)  Selection  of  material  (unity). 

b)  Arrangement  of  material  (sequence,  coherence). 

c)  Proportion  in  treatment  (mass,  emphasis). 

2.  External  form  of  composition. 

Heading,  margins,  indentations  of  paragraphs. 

3.  Grammar  study. 

Review  of  principles.  (Attention  should  here  be  called  especially  to  the  sentence  tf 
the  unit  of  thought.  Attention  should  also  be  given  to  inflection  of  pronouns  and  vtrb^ 
agreement  of  verbs  and  pronouns.) 

Concord. 

Punctuation. 

Capitalization. 

4.  Figures  of  speech ^  based  on  likeness. 
Simile. 

Metaphor. 
Personification. 

FIRST    YEAR  —  SECOND    HALF 

Literature  —  Description. 

Examples  of  description. 

Examples  illustrative  of  various  styles  of  descriptive  literature,  in  both  pfOW "^ 
verse,  should  be  selected  from  such  authors  as  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Gray,  Goldsmitkf^  . 
Blackmore,  Burroughs,  and  Kipling.     Some  of  the  books  should  be  studied  in  cM 
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gned  for  home  reading.    In  some  cases  it  is  well  to  study  in  class  portions  of  a 
>nsiderable  length  and  require  that  the  remaining  portion  be  read  at  home, 
ame  general  plan  of  study  as  that  suggested  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  should 
d. 

tg  of  the  author. 

'  of  the  author, 

8  he  retain  his  point  of  view?  (unity). 

s  he  arrange  details  in  order  ?  (coherence). 

they  treated  in  right  proportion  ?  (emphasis). 

the  author, 

rds  that  produce  pictures. 

eral  words  or  specific  words. 

well  here  to  introduce  a  somewhat  thoro  study  of  words,  as  to  origin  and  mean- 

f  the  analysis  of  words  into  their  various  elements.) 

ION  —  Description. 

accurate   expression.      Subjects  to  be  individual  rather  than  general.    They 

such  objects  as  the  pupil  has  seen,  or  is  able  to  reproduce  from  imagination, 

\  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  find  adequate  expression. 

ment.    The  selection  of  details  should  be  decided  by  the  purpose  of  description. 

nt  of  view  should  be  secured  and  held  (unity). 

s  should  be  arranged  with  some  plan  (coherence). 

gement  and  proportion  of  details  should  effect  a  purpose  (mass,  unity). 

lical  subjects — paragraph  structure, 

ig  secured  in  the  previous  half-year  a  clear  conception  of  the  sentence  and  its 

nt,  the  combining  of  sentences  in  paragraphs  can  now  be  properly  considered. 

consideration  should  include  not  merely  the  construction  of  paragraphs,  but 

igement  of  the  sentences  within  them  as  shall  secure  clearness  and  proper 

r.  Continuation  of  the  analysis  of  words  and  of  the  study  of  their  history. 
)f  words  which  give  pictures  (rhetorical  figures).  Specific  words  and  general 
pared.     Nouns,  adjectives,  verbs.     A  review  of  etymology  regarding  them. 

SECOND    YEAR  —  FIRST    HALF 

RE  —  Exposition.    Lyrical  poetry. 

tion  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  those  authors  who  have  not  merely  told 
1  and  described  objects  well,  but  have  expressed  ideas  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
incing.  Many  selections  of  lyrical  poetry  also  can  be  properly  studied.  Poems 
selected  that  are  not  too  diBicult  of  comprehension,  that  have  an  easy,  flowing 
,  and  that  are  pleasing  because  of  the  freedom  of  their  rhythmical  qualities,  as 
r  the  the  beauty  of  the  thought.  The  following  points  may  profitably  be  consid- 
:r  the  headings  already  indicated : 

r^  of  the  author.     Indicate  the  main  thesis  and  subordinate  propositions,  their 
dependence  and  their  relative  importance  (especially  for  exposition). 
'  of  the  author, 

:s  he  stick  to  his  point  ?  (unity). 

s  he  pass  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ?  (coherence). 
s  he  arrange  the  material  to  get  the  highest  effect  ?  (emphasis). 
^the  author.    His  use  of  connectives,  conjunctions,  relatives,  adverbs,  and  phrases. 
m  does  he  obtain  clearness  ? 
his  figures  of  speech  and  comparisons  effective  ? 
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Composition  —  Exposition.    To  encourage  logical  thinking  and  adequate  cxpresiioo. 

Terms.     Definitions. 
Propositions. 

1.  Clear  statement  of  proposition  (key  sentence). 

2.  Discussion  as  limited  by  the  above. 

a)  What  shall  be  included  ?  (unity). 

b)  What  shall  be  excluded  ?  (unity). 

c)  In  what  order  ?  (coherence). 

d)  In  what  proportion  ?  (emphasis,  mass). 


SECOND   YEAR  —  SECOND    HALF 

Literature  —  Exposition  {continued).     Poetry. 

Suggestions  made  for  the  first  half  year  should  be  here  followed. 

Composition  —  Exposition. 

Paragraph  structure. 

Study  of  paragraphs  introduced  the  preceding  year  should  be  here  followed  with 
much  practice. 

A  further  study  of  connectives ^  and  methods  of  transition. 

Clauses. 

Sentences.     Periodic,  loose,  balanced. 

To  make  pupils  think  a  whole  sentence  before  writing,  insist  on  many  periodic  sen- 
tences.    Compare  the  effect  of  long  and  short  sentences. 

Sttidy  of  argumentation. 

THIRD    YEAR FIRST    HALF 

Literature.     Introduction  of  character  study,  as  exemplified  in  the  novel.    Poetry. 

Novels,  representing  the  different  classes  of  fiction,  for  study  both  in  school  tDd  ^ 
home.     It  is  best  to  select  novels  not  too  long,  and  those  that  have  abundance  of  incident. 

Meaning  of  author. 

Method  of  author. 

Is  the  interest  centered  in  plot  or  in  the  characters  ?  Do  the  details  work  toward  i 
climax  ?  (unity). 

Are  the  parts  arranged  in  the  best  order  ?  (coherence). 

Style  of  author.  As  exemplified  in  his  power  to  picture,  to  phrase,  to  draw  characteiSi 
to  arouse  emotions. 

The  principles  already  studied  should  be  continually  reviewed  as  occasion  occnff* 
Attention,  however,  may  now  be  drawn  to  some  of  the  refinements  of  composition.   Con* 
tinually  increasing  attention  should   be  given  to  the  best  word  for  the  place  in  erefy 
instance.     Pupils  should  now  be  led  to  express  themselves,  not  only  with  accumcytbttt 
with  some  degree  of  elegance.     It  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bcst»athoi» 
use  the  simplest  language,  and  that  for  English-speaking  people  words  of  Anglo-Sax<* 
origin  are  commonly  best.     Care  should  also  be  given  now  to  the  arrangement  of  worf«» 
with  the  special  view  to  securing  force,  smoothness,  and  elegance.     Subjects  of  compo*" 
tion  should  be  drawn  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  literature  studied.     It  is  tliOW<» 
to  draw  upon  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  for  suitable  topics,  particularly  hisW 
and  science.     Stories,  episodes,  conversations  upon  various  topics,  descriptions  of  scene** 
character  sketches,  are  good  topics.     It  is  also  well  that  occasionally  outlines  of  compo*' 
tions  upon  the  various  subjects  be  prepared  by  the  students. 
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THIRD   YEAR  —  SECOND    HALF 
TERATURE  —  DRAMA. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  literature  of   this  half-year  be  the  drama,  with    special 

'ercnce  to  Shakespeare.     Attention  should  be  given  to  the  grammatical  construction, 

pecially  to  the  difference  between  the  plot  and  a  narrative  poem.     In  this  connection  it 

ght  be  well  to  read  some  such  critical  studies  of  poetry  as  may  be  found  in  the  works 

Matthew  Arnold  and  James  Russell  Lowell. 

)MP0SITlON. 

Composition  work  of  this  half-year  may  very  properly  be  largely  studies  of  characters 
the  drama,  and  the  critical  treatment  of  the  various  plays  studied,  from  the  student's 
intof  view.  This  last  phrase  is  important;  the  student  should  not  merely  read  the 
lys,  but  should  study  them,  and  should  give  expression,  not  to  the  teacher's  nor  the 
tic's  view,  but  to  his  own. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

During  this  year  literature  should  be  studied  with  due  attention  to  the  history  of  its 
velopment.  It  is  well  to  select  for  study  some  works  which  will  test  to  the  full  the 
dent's  mature  power.  Pupils  should  now  learn  to  meet  new  difficulties,  both  in 
mght  and  vocabulary. 

The  technical  work  of  this  year,  to  take  the  place  of  the  grammar  and  rhetoric  sug- 
ited  for  the  earlier  years,  should  be  based  largely  upon  the  study  of  the  history 
the  English  language. 

MPOSITION. 

The  composition  work  of  this  year  should  be  varied  in  topic  and  style.  Some 
npositions  of  considerable  length  should  be  required.  These  should  be  upon  subjects 
t  will  employ  the  student's  most  mature  thought.  Considerable  time  should  be  spent 
their  preparation,  and  they  should  be  examined  and  criticised  step  by  step  by  the 
cher.  At  the  end  of  the  course  in  English  each  student  should  be  required  to  sub- 
a  final  essay  or  thesis  upon  soipe  literary  subject,  to  show  to  a  degree  his  appreciation 
the  work  done,  and  to  illustrate  as  fully  as  possible  his  power  of  expression. 

The  committee  recommends  that  four  periods  per  week  for  four  years 
allotted  to  the  work  in    English,  and  that  at  least  one-half  of  this 
le  be  devoted  to  the  department  of  literature. 

The  committee  recommends  that  a  suggestive  list  of  books,  graded 
d  classified,  be  offered,  not  less  than  thirty  for  each  year,  from  which 
t  selections  shall  be  made  by  the  various  schools,  not  less  than  five 
oks  of  average  length,  or  a  total  of  1,000  pages,  covering  both  class 
>rk  and  home  reading,  to  be  required  for  each  school  year. 

LIST    OF    BOOKS 

The  following  list,  as  the  committee  states,  is  simply  suggestive.  Prin- 
ples  and  preferences,  local  and  literary,  will  always  govern  in  the  choice 
books  which  teachers  will  urge  their  pupils  to  read  and  which  they  will 
efer  for  class  study.  The  main  purpose  is  to  inculcate  a  taste  for  the 
^t  reading  in  the  young  people  of  today,  to  help  them  to  form  the  read- 
g  habit,  and  to  guide  them  into  the  way  of  a  critical  study  of  authors, 
e believe  there  should  be  in  our  secondary  schools,  and  in  the  require- 
ents  for  college  in  English,  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  just  what  books 
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should  be  read  or  studied.  Uniformity  may  be  excellent,  but  eqi 
should  be  accepted.  The  list  below  contains  all  that  the  joint  co 
recommends  both  for  general  reading  and  for  careful  study.  Many  1 
given.  They  are  graded  and  may  be  readily  classified.  They 
mitted,  not  as  the  best  list,  for  there  is  no  such,  but  as  a  colle 
good  books  worthy  to  be  read,  worthy  to  be  studied,  and  amoo 
we  believe  a  sufficient  number  may  be  found  which  will  interest, 
and  entertain  the  pupils  of  every  secondary  school. 


-  Whiltier 

Lamb 
Hawthorne 
Hawthorne 

-  Kipling 
Kipling 

-  'Austen 
Burroughs 

-  Franklin 

Hughes 

-  Aldrich 
Dickens 

Dana 

Webster 

Irving 


FIRST  YEAR 

I     Snow  Bound 

2*  Tales  of  Shakespeare  - 

3  Wonder  Book 

4  Tanglewood  Tales     - 
5*  Jungle  Book,  No.  I 
6*  Jungle  Book,  No.  2  - 

7  Betty  Alden- 

8  Sharp  Eyes      - 
9*  Autobiography  of  Franklin 

10*  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby 

II     Story  of  a  Bad  Boy 

12*  Nicholas  Nickleby    - 

13     Two  Years  before  the  Mast 

l^  Bunker  HUl  Speeches 

15*  Sketch  Book 

1 6*  Washington's  Rules  of  Conduct,  Fare- 
well Address,  and  Lincoln's  Inaugu- 
ral and  Gettysburg  Speech 

17*  Man  Without  a  Country 

18  Hans  Brinker    - 

19  Ivanhoe^ 
20*  Quentin  Durward 
21*   Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  ■ 

22  The  Story  of  the  Indian 

23  Tales  of  New  England  - 

24  Being  a  Boy 
25*  Merchant  of  Venice  * 
26     The  Choir  Invisible  - 
27*  Lifeof  Washington 

28  Cuore 

29  Back  of  the  North  Wind 

30  Macaulay's  or  Chesterfield's  letters 


-      Hale 

20 

Dodge 

21 

-      Scott 

22 

-  Scott 

23 

Longfellow 

Grinnell 

24 

-     Jewett 

Warner 

25 

Shakespeare 

26 

-  Allen 

27 

Irving-Fiske 

28 

-  De  Amicis 

29 

McDonald 

30 

SECOND   YEAR 

I      Vision  of  Sir  Launfal^ 
2*  Lady  of  the  Lake   - 
3*  Marmion  - 


Lowell 

Scott 

-  Scott 


4  Lyrics  and  Sonnets  (  **  Cry  0 
dren " )      -         -         Mrs. 

5*  The  Lake  Poets,\iox^^^otCsi, 
Southey 

6  Julius  CcBsar^       -         -      SI 

7  Translations  from  the  Iliad 

VI,  xxn,  XXIV)«      - 

8  Last  of  the  Mohicans '  - 
9*   Tales  of  a  Traveller - 

10  The  War  of  Independence 

11  Young  Folk's  Plutarch    - 
12*  Apology  of  Socrates 

1 3  Back  Log  Studies 

14  Brave  Little  Holland   - 

15  Julius  Ceesar     - 

16  Little  People  of  Asia       Olive 
17*  Bulfinch's  Mythology      - 
18*   Twice  Told  Tales        -         I 
19    John  Halifax  -         -         - 
20*  Kenilworth 

*   Tale  of  Two  Cities  - 

Rab  and  his  Friends     Dr.  Jo 
The  Private  Life  of  the  Rom 

Preston  a 
Hero  Tales  from  American  I 

Roosevelt  a 
Girls  and  Women 
Shakespeare  the  Boy 
Innocents  Abroad      -         Ma 
Rudder  Grange  Stories 
The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster 
Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting 

THIRD   YEAR 
I*  Richard  I L       -         -         Sh 
2*  Twelfth  Nigh/     -         -    Sh 
3     Macbeth*-         -         -        Sh 
4*  Legends  of  the  AViambra 


*  In  the  list  of  home  reading  books  suggested  by  the  joint  conference  on  English,  April,  1891 

I  College  requirements  for  general  reading  and  composition  work,  as  recommended  by  the  i 
ence  on  English. 

•  College  requirements  for  careful  study,  as  recotnmended  by  the  joint  conference  on  EagUiAu 
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5  SUloi  Mamer*  .         -         -         .  Eliot 

6  Critical  Essays 

Lowell  and  Matthew  Arnold 

7  Lettures  and  Speeches,^  en^tW  Phillips 

8  Wulfthe  Saxon  -  G.  A.  Henley 
Pf^iticai  Ideas  -  -  -  Fiske 
Tht  Young  Carthaginian  Henley 
The  Roman  and  the  Teuton  -  Kingsley 


9 
10 

II 
12 

'3 


Milton 

Goldsmith 

Emerson 

Stevenson 

-  Hawthorne 


Minor  Poems* 
Vicar  of  WakefieW^ 
14*  Eaay  on  Friendship 

15  Kidnapped  - 

16  Our  Old  Home- 

17  Prophet  of  Great  Smoky  Mountain 

Craddock 

18  Domhey  and  Son  -        -         -    Dickens 

19  John  Brent  -  -  Winthrop 
20*  Lama  Doone  -  -  Blackmore 
21  Paradise  Lost^  (Books  I,  II)  Milton 
22*  Westward  Ho!  -  -  -  Kingsley 
23*  Prue  and  I  -  -  -  Curtis 
vf  The  NewcomeS'  -  -  Thackeray 
25*  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  Holmes 

26    Varda Ebers 

27*  Lord  Clive        -         -         .     Macaulay 

28  BmHur      -  -  Wallace 

29  Palamon  and  Arcite  *  Dryden 

30  Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero 

Church 

FOURTH  YEAR 

I*  Hamlet  •  -  Shakespeare 

2  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  th  e  Spec- 
tator^    ....      Addison 


3  Critical  Period  of  American  History 

Fiske 

4  American  Cofnmonwealth  (abridged) 

Bryce 

5  Essay  on  Burns  *  (and  Poems),  Carlyle 

6  Nineteenth  Century      -         Mackenzie 

7  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronti  -         Gaskell 

8  Abraham  Lincoln 

9  How  the  Other  Half  Lives 

10  fudith  Shakespeare 

11  Egyptian  Princess    • 

12  The  Destiny  cf  Man     - 

13  Warren  Hastings     - 
14*  Henry  Esmond     - 
1 5     Princess  *  - 
16*  Pride  and  Prejudice 
1 7*  Marble  Faun    - 
18*  David  Copperfield  - 
19     Les  Miserable    -         -         - 

Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  * 

Coleridge 
Shakespeare's  England  -  -  Winter 
Sesame  and  Lilies  -  -  Ruskin 
On  Style  (Part  I)  -         -  Spencer 

Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  ' 

Burke 
Conduct  of  Life  -  Emerson 
Milton  and  Addison  *  -  Macaulay 
Walden  ....  Thoreau 
My  Summer  in  a  Garden  -  Warner 
Essay  on  Manners  -  Emerson 
30*  Romola Eliot 


Schurz 
-     Reis 

-  Black 
Ebers 

-  Fiske 
Macaulay 

Thackeray 
Tennyson 

-  Austen 
Hawthorne 

Dickens 
Hugo 


20 

21 
22* 

23 

24 

25* 

26 

27* 

28 

29* 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  courses  of  study  prepared  by  the 
committees  of  the  American  Philological  Association  and  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America,  as  printed  in  Part  II,  be  adopted,  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  word  "selections**  be  placed  after  "Sallust's  Caii- 
^'"in  the  tables  on  pp.  701,  702. 


HISTORY.  CIVICS.  AND   ECONOMICS 

The  committee  recommends  that  our  colleges  and  universities  should 
accept  as  a  unit  for  admission  a  year's  work  in  economics,  including  under 
this  head  a  course  in  elementary  political  economy,  supplemented  by 

*  In  the  list  of  home  reading  books  suggested  by  the  joint  conference  on  English,  April,  1899. 

'College  reqairements  for  general  reading  and  composition  work,  as  recommended  by  the  joint  confer* 
'"tt  on  English. 

'College  xequiremcnts  for  careful  study,  as  recommended  by  the  joint  conference  on  English. 
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adequate  instruction  in  commercial  geography  and  industrial  history.  It 
approves  the  courses  of  history  recommended  by  the  committee  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  with  the  following  proviso,  namely: 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  one  year  of  United  States  history  and 
civil  government  should  be  furnished  by  the  secondary  schools,  and  be 
accepted  as  a  requirement  for  admission  by  all  colleges  and  universities. 
It  will  be  noted  in  the  report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  that 
it  is  possible  to  omit  the  course  in  United  States  history.  The  committee 
desires  to  reaffirm  "  the  principles  of  college  requirements  "  as  given  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  if 
it  understands  correctly  the  statement  in  regard  thereto.  In  order  to 
avoid  misapprehension,  however,  the  committee  feels  that  it  is  important 
to  make  its  understanding  of  these  principles  explicit. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  first  principle  as  formulated  there  appears 
no  uncertainty,  and  we  approve  of  it  heartily,  viz.: 

1.  That  the  fundamental  scope  and  purpose  of  the  secondary  schools  should  be 
regarded. 

But  the  formulation  of  the  second  principle,  especially  when  taken  in 
connection  with  a  note  thereto,  seems  open  to  misconstruction.  The 
principle  is  stated  as  follows : 

2.  That  such  elasticity  be  allowed  that  schools  may  fit  for  college  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  local  environments  and  local  needs. 

The  note  is  as  follows  : 

It  does  not  seem  wise,  etc.  (p.  757). 

The  aim  of  the  Committee  on  College- Entrance  Requirements  is  to 
set  forth  such  a  series  of  interchangeable  units  of  substantially  the  same 
value  as  will  meet  with  acceptance  everywhere.  Local  conditions  and 
traditions  may  give  rise  to  differing  groups  of  college-entrance  require- 
ments, but  within  these  groups  the  several  units  should  have  the  same 
value. 

That  is  to  say,  one  unit  of  history  taught  in  one  place  should  equ^ 
one  unit  of  history  taught  in  another  place,  even  tho  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  instruction  varies. 

Such  an  arrangement  will  tend  to  secure  greater  flexibility  of  the  cur- 
riculum,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  all  legitimate  claims  of  vena- 
tion growing  out  of  differences  of  environment,  as  well  as  to  break  dowo 
such  claims  as  are  not  real. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  committee  begs  to  submit  the  following  report  on  mathematics- 
It  will  be  found  that  our  recommendations  are  in  the  main  in  agreement 
with  those  of  the  mathematical  conference  of  the  Committee  of  TcnaD<* 
with  those  contained  in  the  appended  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society.    The* 
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eports  contain  many  »uggestions  relative  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics 
in  which  we  heartily  concur,  but  which  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  repeat 

I.  We  recommend^hat  the  course  in  arithmetic  required  of  all  stu- 
dents be  limited,  roughly  speaking,  to  the  following  topics  :  the  four  fun- 
damental operations  for  integers,  and  common  and  decimal  fractions ;  the 
most  important  weights  and  measures  ;  percentage  and  its  application  to 
simple  interest ;  and  that  it  be  completed  in  the  sixth  grade.  An  admi- 
rable statement  of  the  reasons  for  this  recommendation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  mathematical  conference  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and 
they  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  recommendation  involves  the  omis- 
sion of  commercial  arithmetic  from  the  prescribed  course  in  mathematics. 
If  it  be  deemed  necessary,  an  elective  course  in  this  subject  maybe  offered 
at  some  convenient  time  during  the  high-school  period,  and  in  connection 
with  it  a  course  in  bookkeeping. 

We  concur  with  both  committees  in  urging  that  the  instruction  in 
irithmetic  be  enlivened  by  numerous  applications  to  problems  which  are 
3f  immediate  interest  to  the  pupil,  or  can  be  made  so  by  simple  explana- 
tions—notably problen^^  of  elementary  mensuration  and  physics. 

The  most  important  practical  end  to  be  secured  by  the  study  of 
irithmetic  is  skill  in  accurate  reckoning  with  integers  and  common  and 
decimal  fractions.  That  the  pupil  may  not  lose  this  skill,  after  having 
^nce  acquired  it,  we  deem  it  indispensable  that  he  be  given  frequent 
practice  in  numerical  reckoning  thruout  the  school  course.  Algebra, 
iietrical  geometry,  and  the  physical  sciences  afford  abundant  oppor- 
unities. 

II.  We  suggest  the  following  arrangement  of  the  course  in  mathemat- 
cs  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  grades  inclusive,  assuming  the  length 
*f  the  recitation  period  to  be  at  least  forty-five  minutes  : 

Seventh  grade— Concrete  geometry  and  introductory  algebra      -  4  periods 

Eighth  grade — Introductory  demonstrative  geometry  and  algebra  -  4 

Ninth  and  tenth  grades — Algebra  and  plane  geometry        -         -  4 

Eleventh  grade — Solid  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry       -         -  4 

Twelfth  grade — Advanced  algebra  and  mathematical  reviews    -  4        ** 

I.  The  algebra  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  should,  at  the  outset, 
^  mere  literal  arithmetic.  But  we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  by  limiting  the 
'forking  material  to  very  simple  polynomials  and  fractional  expressions, 
iQd  to  equations  ofi  the  first  degree  with  numerical  coefhcients,  the  four 
undamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions,  simple  factor- 
^g»  and  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  one  and  two 
^^known  quantities  may  be  taught  effectively  in  the  course  of  these  two 
grades. 

Young  students  enjoy  reckoning,  and  elementary  algebraic  reckoning 
*»1  interest  them  far  more  than  the  complexities  of  commercial  arithmetic. 


it 
t< 
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The  principles  of  the  subject  must,  of  course,  be  presented  conaetely, 
and  unnecessary  generalizations  should  be   carefully  avoided.     Simple 
problems  which  can  be  solved  by  aid  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  should 
be  introduced  as  early  as  possible.     The  sooner  th^  pupil  appreciates  tb^ 
power  of  algebraic  methods,  the  sooner  will  the  subject  attract  him. 

2.  Concrete  geometry  may  be  taught  with  advantage  earlier  than  tl^' 
seventh  grade.  But  even  in  that  case  we  deem  it  wise  to  devote  half  th  * 
time  given  to  mathematics  in  the  seventh  grade  to  this  subject. 

3.  The  amount  of  demonstrative  geometry  which  should  be  given  i 
the  eighth  grade  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  knowledge  of  concrcti 
geometry  which  the  pupil  has  by  that  time  acquired.  In  any  event, 
should  question  the  wisdom  of  undertaking  any  systematic  study  of  atext^ — 
book  of  demonstrative  geometry  in  this  grade.  An  important  object  of^ 
the  instruction  should  be  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  demonstrative  pro — 
cess,  and  that  may  be  best  acconiplished  by  confining  the  pupil's  atten-  - 
tion  to  the  propositions  which  his  concrete  work  has  taught  him  to  appre- 
ciate, and  which  admit  of  easy  demonstration.  The  theorems  which 
relate  to  the  congruence  of  triangles,  parallel  lines,  the  angle-sum  of  the  — 
triangle,  parallelograms,  and  some  of  the  simpler,  and  more  useful  prop-  — 
erties  of  the  circle,  and  many  of  the  problems  of  construction,  belong  to-^c 
this  category ;  the  propositions  which  necessitate  the  consideration  o 
incommensurables  do  not. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  time  allotted  to  mathematics  in  the  nint 
and  tenth  grades  be  divided  equally  between  algebra  and  plane  geometry 
and  that  the  course  in  algebra  include:  (a)  a  more  systematic  andcon^ 
prehensive  study  of  the  topics  treated  in  the  introductory  course  of  tlk.  ^ 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  with  a  thoro  drill  in  factoring,  highest  corci  - 
mon  factor,  least  common  multiple,  and  complex  fractions;  {b)  radic^Lls 
and  fractional  exponents,  and  quadratic  equations  in  one  and  twounknow^xi 
quantities;  {c)  ratio  and  proportion,  the  progressions,   the  elementar^y 
treatment  of  permutations  and  combinations,  the  binomial  theorem  fox 
positive  integral  exponents,  and  the  use  of  logarithms. 

There  is  time  enough  in  this  course  for  the  topics  (<:),  and  they  seem 
to  us  to  belong  here  rather  than  in  the  advanced  algebra  of  the  twelfth 
grade,  because  of  their  elementary  character  and  general  interest.  Tbc 
acquisition,  thus  early,  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with  logarithms  in  par- 
ticular would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  pupil  in  his  work  in  metrica.* 
geometry  and  physical  science.  The  slight  theoretical  knowledge  of  log^-- 
rithms  which  it  requires  is  easily  within  his  reach;  for  the  theorcios 
relating  to  the  logarithm  of  a  product,  a  quotient,  a  power,  and  a  root 
mere  restatements  of  theorems  regarding  exponents  with  which  he 
already  familiar,  and  it  is  ce^ain  to  interest  him,  for  it  appeals,  as  fc 
other  topics  in  algebra  can,  to  the  utilitarian  instinct  which  is  so  strong 
young  students. 
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5.  By  "advanced  algebra"  we  mean  the  remaining  topics  which 
e  to  be  found  in. an  ordinary  text-book  of  "college  algebra,"  viz.: 
e  elementary  treatment  of  infinite  series,  undetermined  coefficients, 
t  binomial  theorem  for  fractional  and  negative  exponents,  the  theory 

logarithms,  determinants,  and  the  elements  of   the  theory  of  equa- 

DS. 

III.  In  solid  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  and  advanced  algebra, the 
lools  should  insist  upon  the  same  amount  of  work  and  aim  at  the  same 
ndard  of  scholarship  as  the  best  American  colleges  require  in  their 
irses  in  these  subjects. 

IV.  When  a  student  who  is  preparing  for  college  does  not  intend  to 
er  advanced  algebra,  he  should  defer  some  or  all  of  the  mathematics  of 
I  eleventh  grade  until  the  last  year  of  his  school  course,  or  be  given 
portunity  for  mathematical  reviews  in  that  year. 

V.  We  recommend  that  the  several  mathematical  subjects  count  toward 
isfying  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college,  as  follows : 

{a)  Elementary  algebra,  as  defined  in  II,  4         -         -         -         -  1%,  units 

(^)  Advanced  algebra %  unit 

[c)  Plane  geometry -  i 

(</)  Solid  geometry |^ 

[e)  Plane  trigonometry y^ 


SCIENCES 

We  recommend  that  "nature  study"  of  the  kind  described  in  an 
•pended  report,  Part  II,  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  school  work 
eceding  the  high-school  period. 

We  recommend  the  following  arrangement  of  courses  in  natural  and 
lysical  science  in  the  high-school  period  itself: 

First  year Physical  geography  \/ 

Second  year      -         -    Biology  :  botany  and  zoology,  or  botany,  or  zoology 

Third  year Physics 

Fourth  year Chemistry 

i  that  the  time  allowance  for  each  of  these  courses  be  at  least  four 
■Jods  a  week  thruout  the  year. 

This  allowance  seems  necessary  to  entitle  these  subjects  to  recognition 
One  unit  each)  in  a  list  of  college-entrance  requirements. 
So  far  as  the  reports  in  our  possession  have  enabled  us  to  do  so,  we 
'e  indicated  in  some  detail  what  the  character  of  these  courses  in  sci- 
^  should  be.  Unfortunately,  this  has  been  impossible  in  the  case  of 
''sics  and  zoology,'  and  we  recommend  that  the  Committee  on  Physics 
^  Zoology  appointed  by  the  Natural  Science  Section  of  the  National 
^cational  Association  be  again  requested  to  supply  detailed  descrip- 
^s  of  suitable  school  courses  in  these  sciences. 

*  The  report  on  zoology  is  inserted  in  Part  II,  but  came  too  late  for  inspection  by  the  committee. 
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The  committee  also  makes  the  following  general  recommendations 
In  our  opinion  it  is  important  that  the  last  two  grades  that  now  preced 
the   high-school    course    should   be    incorporated    in    it,    and,    whereve 
practicable,  the  instruction  in  those  two  grades  should  be  given  undes.  "^ 
the  supervision  of  the  high-school  teacher. 

This  recommendation  really  means  a  six-years'  high -school  course  of  "^^ 
study,  and  therefore  that  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  the  seventh     %\ 
'and  eighth  grades  shall   not  be  inferior  to  those  of  the  teachers  in  the    -^ 
remaining  high-school  grades. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

The  committee  approves  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Physi-  ^  ^ 
cal  Geography  appointed  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Edu-  -~  ^ 
cational  Association,  appended  to  this  report;  and  it  accordingly  recom — .  ^ 
mends : 

1.  That  this  committee  adopt  the  definition  of  physical   geographi 
given    in    the   report    of    the    Subcommittee    on     Physical    Geography 
appended  to  this  report,  namely,  "the  physical  environment  of  man;   "■"^' 
and  that  its  principal   themes  are,  the  earth  as  a  globe,  the  atmospher^^^ 
the  ocean,  and  the  lands,  all  appropriately  limited  in  scope  and  difficult  v 
by  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  course  and  the  capacity  of  high-schooi 
pupils,  and  all  taught  "with   the  motive  and   the  special  point  of  vie'w 
defined  above ; "  and  that  "  the  distribution  of  organisms  should  not  t>c 
taught  with  reference  to  zoological  and  botanical  classifications,  but  in 
exposition  of  the  organic  environment  of  man,  and  as  itself  controlled 
by  physiographic  and  other  influences." 

2.  That  in  public  high  schools  and  other  secondary  schools  physical 
geography  be  taught  in  a  course  occupying  not  less  than  four  periods  a 
week  during  one  school  year;  and  that  this  course  should  be  placed  i^ 
the  ninth  grade  (first  high-school  year,  in  the  present  organization  of  most 
public  schools). 

3.  That  the  course  in  physical  geography  should  include  a  \aS^ 
amount  of  field  and  laboratory  work;  and  lectures,  discussions,  and  twct* 
book  study  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  related  to  such  work.  Not^" 
books  should  not  be  an  end  in  themselves ;  they  should  be  kept  in  su^^** 
a  way  as  to  emphasize  the  spirit  and  method  of  scientific  work. 

4.  That  the  course  in  physical  geography  outlined  in  the  foregoiC».S 
propositions,  when    satisfactorily   completed,  count   as  one  unit  towai 
satisfying  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college. 

BIOLOGY 

The  course  in  biology  in  the  second  year  of  the  school  course 
consist  either  of  a  half  year  of  botany  and  a  half  year  of  zo5logy,  or 
a  whole  year  in  either  science. 
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BOTANY 

*  I.  That  in  public  high  schools  and  in  preparatory  schools  botany  be 
taught  in  a  course  occupying  not  less  than  one-half  year,  and  preferably 
one  year,  with  at  least  four  exercises  a  week. 

2.  That  this  course  in  botany  include  a  large  amount  of  individual* 
laboratory  work,  supplemented  by  as  much  field  work  as  possible,  done 
by  the  pupil  under  the  careful  direction  of  a  competent  instructor,  and 
recorded  by  the  pupil  in  the  form  of  careful  drawings  and  descriptions 
in  a  permanent  notebook. 

3.  That  such  laboratory  work,  including  the  keeping  of  the  notebook, 
occupy  approximately  one-half  of  the  whole  botany  assignment,  double 
periods  of  time  being  given  to  each  laboratory  exercise. 

4.  That  the  course  also  include  instruction  by  text-book,  informal 
lectures,  and  frequent  quizzes,  elucidating  and  enforcing  the  laboratory 
work,  or  dealing  with  matter  not  touched  upon  in  that  work,  to  the  end 
that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  biologi- 
cal principles,  as  exemplified  by  plants,  rather  than  merely  a  knowledge 
of  a  few  disconnected  facts. 

5.  That  a  pupil  who  has  successfully  completed  such  a  course  in 
botany  as  that  here  described  may  offer  it  for  one-half  or  one  unit  of 
^ork  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college. 

6.  That  for  entering  students  who  have  thus  satisfied  a  definite  require- 
"^ent  in  botany,  and  who  continue  the  subject  in  college,  there  be  provided 
^suitable  sequel  to  the  school  course  in  continuation  of  the  study;  such 
^^udents  being  in  no  case  placed  in  the  same  class  with  beginners. 

7.  The  standpoint  of  the  entire  course  should  be  that  of  plants  as 
'^ing  things  and  at  work,  details  of  the  structure  being   entirely  sub- 

^''dinated.     Observation  should  be  directed  to  the  most  obvious  facts, 

*^ose  which  form  a  fitting  background  for  subsequent  study,  and  which 

3^sily  enter  into  the  subsequent  experience  of  those  who  do  not  study 

^^her.     Professional  terminology  and  difficult  and  expensive  apparatus 

^^Uld  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.     Constant  and  accurate  drawing 

^<^Uld  be  insisted  upon  as  the  only   means  of   securing  and  recording 

^■^nite  observation.     Great  care  should  be  taken  not   to  overload  the 

^^cicnt  with  details  or  to  demand  too  exhaustive  a  study  of  single  forms. 

'^^.rness  and  variety  are  essentials  in  such  work. 


the 


ZOOLOGY 
The  committee  presents  no  special  report  on  zoology,  but  refers  to 


report  on   this  subject  made  by  the  committee  appointed   by  the 
Apartment  of  Science.     This  report  is  printed  in  Part  11,  and  will  be 
^^Hd  to  be  in  essential  harmony  with  the  report  on  botany. 
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PHYSICS 

Your  committee  suggests  that  an  effective  working  basis  for  a 
secondary-school  course  in  physics  would  be  attained  by  planning  such  a 
course  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  following  propositions : 

1.  That  in  public  high  schools  and  schools  preparatory  for  college 
physics  be  taught  in  a  course  occupying  not  less  than  one  year  of  dailj 
exercises,  more  than  this  amount  of  time  to  be  taken  for  the  work  if  it  is 
begun  earlier  than  the  next  to  the  last  year  of  the  school  course. 

2.  That  this  course  of  physics  include  a  large  amount  of  laborsL- 
tory  work,  mainly  quantitative,  done  by  the  pupils  under  the  carefuil 
direction  of  a  competent  instructor  and  recorded  by  the  pupil  in  a  note- 
book. 

3.  That  such  laboratory  work,  including  the  keeping  of  a  notebook  aim  d 
the  working  out  of  results  from  laboratory  observations,  occupy  approve  i- 
mately  one-half  of  the  whole  time  given  to  physics  by  the  pupil. 

4.  That  the  course  also  include  instruction  by  text-book  and  lecture » 
with  qualitative  experiments  by  the  instructor,  elucidating  and  enforcia^ 
the  laboratory  work,  or  dealing  with  matters  not  touched  upon  in  tha-t 
work,  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  not  merely  empirics* 
knowledge,  but,  so  far  as  this  may  be  practicable,  a  comprehensive  an  ^ 
connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  in  elementar"3^ 
physics. 

5.  That  college-admission  requirements  be  so  framed  that  a  pupil  wh. 
has   successfully    followed   out    such    a   course    of  physics  as    that  her^ 
described  may  offer  it  toward  satisfying  such  requirements. 

CHEMISTRY 

Your  committee  approves  the  report  of   the  majority  of  the  Coi 
mittee  on  Chemistry  of  the  Natural  Science  Department  of  the  Nations 
Educational   Association,  appended   to   this  report,  and    it   accordingl 
recommends  : 

1.  That  in  thepublichigh  schools  and  in  preparatory  schools  chemistfj^^ 
be  taught  in  a  course  occupying  not  less  than  an  assignment  of  fot 
exercises  a  week  for  a  year  ;  more  than  this  amount  of  time  to  be  take 
for  the  work  if  it  is  begun  earlier  than  the  third  year  of  the  schoc^* 
course. 

2.  That  this  course  in  chemistry  include  a  large  amount  of  individui 
laboratory  work,  including  some  quantitative  exercises,  done  by  the  pup 
under  the  careful  direction  of  a  competent  instructor  and  recorded  by  th 
pupil  in  a  notebook. 

3.  That    this   laboratory  work,  including  the  keeping  of  the  not^  ^ 
book  and  the  working   out  of  the  results  from  laboratory  observation^^  ^ 
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occupy  approximately   one-half    of    the   whole  chemistry  assignment ; 
double  periods  of  time  being  given  to  each  laboratory  exercise. 

4.  That  the  course  also  include  instruction  by  text-book,  demonstra- 
tion, with  qualitative  and  quantitative  experiments  by  the  instructor,  and 
frequent  quizzes,  elucidating  and  enforcing  the  laboratory  work,  or  deal- 
ing with  matters  not  touched  upon  in  that  work,  to  the  end  that  the  pupil 
ina.y  gain,  not  merely  empirical  knowledge,  but,  so  far  as  this  may  be 
pra.cticable,  a  comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  most  important 
facts  and  principles  in  elementary  chemistry. 

5.  That  a  pupil  who  has  successfully  followed  out  such  a  course  of 
cliemistry  as  that  here  described  may  offer  it  for  one  unit  of  work  in 
satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college. 

6.  The  subject-matter  should  include  the  chemistry  of  both  metals  and 
aon-metals.  More  detailed  study  should  be  confined  to  a  restricted  list 
of  elements  and  compounds — say  twelve  of  each — other  substances 
being  drawn  upon  for  broadening  the  course,  when  required  for  illustra- 
tion of  principles  or  for  classifying  facts. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  atmosphere,  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses, and  familiar  substances. 

The  treatment. — The  selection  should  be  rational,  such  facts  being 
preferred  as  can  be  classified  or  as  lead  most  directly  to  principles. 

The  theoretical  matter,  including  the  theory  of  solutions,  equilibrium, 
^^c.,  should  include  all  that  can  help  in  co-ordinating  and  elucidating  the 
facts. 

The  presentation  should  be  inductive,  as  far  as  possible.  The  prin- 
^'ples  and  theories  should  not  be  stated  as  dogmas,  but  should  follow  the 
'^cts  and  supply  the  explanation  for  which  a  need  has  already  been  felt. 

Symbols  and  equations  should  not  be  introduced  until  after  quantita- 
"^c  experiments,  and  then  in  the  character  of  abbreviated  expressions  of 
the  results  of  quantitative  work.  Such  experiments  should,  therefore, 
^Pl>ear  fairly  early  in  the  course. 

Formal  qualitative  analysis  should  not  form  a  part  of  a  one-year  course. 

The  laboratory  work  must  be  intelligent,  and  every  effort  must  be 
^^cic  to  avoid  the  mechanical  tendency  to  which  it  is  liable. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  resolutions  adopted  by  the  committee  serve  to  put  in 
•  ^^Hcrete  form  the  leading  principles  that  guided  the  committee  itself  in 
*ts  oonsideration  of  the  special  reports,  and  which  in  its  judgment  are  to 
^  considered  as  first  principles  in  the  adjustment  of  relations  between 
^^ondary  and  higher  schools.  These  resolutions,  embodying  such  prin- 
^^ples,  are  what  the  committee  offers  in  lieu  of  any  ideal  program  or 
^^^I'iculum.  The  resolutions  that  follow  are  to  be  considered  as  cover- 
^^^9  not  every  principle  that  the  committee  might  wish  to  see  recognized, 
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but  only  those  which  could  be  discussed  and  agreed  to  in  the  limited 
time  at  the  committee's  disposal. 

I  I.  Resolved,  That  the  principle  of  election  be  recognized  in  secondary  schools. 

In  this  resolution  the  committee  merely  indorses  a  practice  already 
very  common  in  secondary  schools.  The  tendency  toward  wide  option 
in  college-entrance  requirements  is  too  obvious  to  be  ignored.  The 
student  is  no  longer  limited  to  a  single  group  of  prescribed  subjects,  which 
alone  secure  admission  to  college  study.  Not  only  are  many  different 
courses  offered  by  most  colleges,  but  there  is  increasing  latitude  of  choice 
in  entrance  requirements  for  each  of  these  courses,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  this  latitude  will  continue  to  increase.  The  committee  would  agree, 
for  instance,  where  one  year  of  history  is  required,  that  the  particular 
subject  in  history  should  not  be  specified,  but  that  either  one  of  the  four 
typical  year's  courses  recommended  by  the  historical  committee  should 
be  accepted.  In  modern  languages  an  option  between  French  and  Ger- 
man now  generally  exists.  In  science,  while  the  disposition  is  now  to 
make  physics  a  required  subject  where  only  one  science  subject  is  offered, 
yet  the  committee  indorses  the  tendency  to  allow  election  among  the  other 
sciences,  and,  aside  from  physics,  to  specify  the  requirement  by  amount 
, rather  than  by  subject."  At  the  same  time  free  and  unrestricted  election 
is  not  suggested,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  election  made  after  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  pupil,  the  teacher,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  parents.  The  administration  of  such  an  elective  system  makes 
extensive  demands  upon  the  insight,  tact,  and  time  of  the  principal,  who 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  the  adviser  from  the  teacher's  standpoint.  The 
work  of  the  principal  under  a  properly  administered  elective  system  must 
inevitably  be  greatly  increased  by  much  personal  consultation  with  students 
and  study  of  the  nature  and  capacity  of  individual  students.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  secondary  school  at  present  makes  large  demands  upon 
the  principal  along  lines  that  were  practically  unknown  to  his  work  but  a 
short  time  ago.  Tlie  principals,  the  committee  believes,  are  ready  to 
accept  these  new  duties,  and  to  discharge  them  with  fidelity  and  skill, but 
it  ought  to  be  recognized  that  in  order  to  do  so  they  must  be  relieved  of 
mere  routine  functions.  The  personal  direction  of  individual  students  is 
the  most  delicate  and  responsible  part  of  the  principal's  work,  requiring 
the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  It  is  the  duty  of  school 
boards  to  see  to  it  that  principals  possessing  these  qualities  should  be 
relieved  of  so  much  of  the  drudgery  of  administration  as  will  givethena. 
opportunity  to  perform  properly  this  highest  work. 

II.  Resolved,  That  the  re<]uirements  for  admission  to  technical  schools  should  b€  ** 
extended  and  thoro  as  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college. 

If  Students  are  admitted  to  technical  schools  with  lower  entrance 
requirements  than  those  set  by  the  colleges  and  universities,  three  con- 
sequences follow:  (i)  that  the  students  enter  on  the  technical  studies »t 
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1  earlier  age ;  (2)  that  they  have  less  general  culture  than  is  provided  by 
high-school  course;  (3)  that  they  leave  the  high  school  before  the  com- 
etion  of  that  course.  It  seems  to  the  committee  that  the  foundation 
general  culture  provided  by  the  full  high-school  course  is  none  too 
uch  for  students  whose  after-studies  are  to  be  almost  exclusively  tech- 
cal,  and  yet  who,  in  their  professional  careers,  will  be  called  upon  to 
1  positions  where  not  only  technical  knowledge,  but  also  general  educa- 
30,  and  especially  the  ability  to  write  with  ease  and  precision,  will  be 
iportant  elements  in  their  success.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  the  committee 
sirable  that  students  should  be  admitted  to  technical  studies  at  an 
jlier  age  than  that  at  which  they  are  admitted  to  the  studies  of  the 
•liege  course.  Technical  trainii^g  is  essentially  professional  training, 
a  student  is  able  to  enter  a  technical  school  a  year  earlier  than  he 
Ji  enter  a  college,  and  complete  his  technical  studies  in  four  years, 
.'  is  ready  to  enter  on  his  professional  work  at  a  date  three  years 
:yond  the  time  when  he  would  have  left  the  secondary  school  after  com- 
eting  its  full  course.  The  student  who  chooses  the  profession  of  law 
medicine,  for  example,  who  seeks  the  best  preparation  for  his  career, 
mpletes  the  high-school  course,  adds  to  it  a  four-years*  course  in  col- 
?e,  and  to  that  at  least  a  three-years*  course  of  professional  study. 
e,  therefore,  enters  upon  his  professional  work  with  six  years*  more 
ining  than  the  technical  student  has.  There  seems  to  be  no  valid 
ison  for  this  very  great  difference  between  the  best  preparation  for  the 
called  learned  professions  and  corresponding  preparation  for  the  tech- 
al  professions. 

The  difficulties  of  the  secondary  schools  in  fitting  students  for  college 
now,  and  have  in  the  past  been,  very  great,  on  account  of  the  different 
cifications  from  institutions  which  require  theoretically  the  same 
ount  of  preparation.  The  technical  school  introduces  an  additional 
nplication  into  the  problem,  and  one  of  very  serious  import,  in  that  its 
uirement  is  not  only  different  in  amount  from  that  of  the  colleges, 
'■  also  different  as  to  specification.  The  tendency  of  this  requirement 
o  develop  a  special  class  of  schools,  such  as  separate  manual-training 
cols  and  elementary  technological  schools,  whose  function  is  to  pre- 
e  students  for  the  higher  technical  schools.  This  differentiation,  how- 
•r,  does  not  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  the  fundamental  principles  and 
als  of  the  American  educational  system.  Such  a  differentiation  in 
ondary  schools  necessarily  limits  the  field  of  their  usefulness  to  those 
dents  who  can  reach  the  specialized  institution.  Such  specialized 
titutions  are  apt  to  be  remote  and  difficult  of  access,  whereas  the  high 
^ool  is  almost  everywhere  accessible. 

The  condition  to  be  desired  is  that  in  which  a  four-years'  high-school 
^rse  shall  prepare  the  student  for  advanced  study  along  the  lines  of  his 
oJce,  whether  literary  or  technical.     It   is   believed   by  the  committee 
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that  it  is  the  general  purpose  of  the  technical  schools  to  advance 
requirements  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  meet  the  standard  outlined  a 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  lower  and  differing  requiremen 
technical  schools  are  becoming  a  disturbing  factor  of  considerable  ii 
tance  in  secondary-school  work ;  nor  is  it  doubtful  that  this  factor  \ 
be  removed  if  the  requirements  for  admission  both  for  colleges  an 
technical  schools  were  made  substantially  equivalent.  It  is,  of  cours 
suggested  that  they  should  be  identical  in  subject ;  nowhere  does  the 
fnittee  assume  that  such  identity  of  requirement  is  desirable. 

III.  Resolved^  That  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  should  be  college  gra 
or  have  the  equivalent  of  a  college  education. 

The  time  is  past  when  a  superficial  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  sut 
coupled  with  a  knack  for  giving  instruction  and  some  administ 
ability,  can  be  considered  sufficient  qualifications  for  teaching  in  oui 
schools.  In  many  departments  of  study  work  is  now  being  do 
these  schools  as  advanced  as  that  done  in  the  first  year  of  the  a 
course.  And  there  is  no  better  reason  in  the  school  than  in  the  c( 
"for  intrusting  this  work  to  the  care  of  teachers  who  lack  adequate  s] 
training  for  it. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  proposed  that  able  teachers  already  conn 
with  our  schools  should  be  displaced  because  of  the  lack  of  a  colleg< 
cation,  nor  implied  that  young  men  fresh  from  our  universities  are  quj 
for  the  administrative  responsibilities  of  the  high-school  principal, 
most  responsible  positions  in  high-school  work  will  naturally  be  inti 
to  those  alone  who  have  been  tested  in  less  responsible  positions  — 
departmental  work  of  the  school.  Our  proposition  is  mainly  cone 
with  the  appointment  of  teachers  to  do  this  departmental  work. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  are  now  turning  out  each  year  nui 
of  young  men  and  women  of  liberal  training  who  are  eager  to 
subjects  which  they  have  been  pursuing  with  enthusiastic  devotioi 
distinguished  success.  Many  of  them  have  personal  qualities 
should  fit  them  admirably  for  teaching.  Surely,  it  is  reasonable  to 
that  the  best  teachers  for  our  high  schools  may  be  chosen  from  a 
them.  Not  only  have  they  the  requisite  special  knowledge,  but  the) 
given  evidence  that  they  possess  the  love  of  learning,  lacking  whic 
teacher  is  likely  sooner  or  later  to  lose  enthusiasm  for  his  worl 
become  a  drudge. 

Fortunately,  the  policy  of  recruiting  the  high-school  force  frorr 
lege  graduates  already  prevails  in  many  of  our  great  cities,  and  th 
little  doubt  that  the  practice  will  soon  become  general.  It  will 
most  happily  on  the  higher  education  of  our  people  by  enlargin 
field  of  work  open  to  college  men  and  women,  and  will  be  a  potent 
ence  in  elevating  our  secondary  schools  to  a  position  as  dignified  a 
now  h?ld  by  the  secondary  schools  of  France  and  Germany. 
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IV.  Resolved^  That  we  favor  a  unified  six-year  high-school  course  of  stydy  beginning 
with  the  seventh  grade. 

The  most  necessary  and  far-reaching  reforms  in  secondary  education 
must  begin  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  our  schools.  Educators 
agree  that  these  grades  must  be  enriched  by  eliminating  non-essentials 
and  adding  new  subjects  formerly  taught  only  in  the  high  school.  These 
reforais  require  the  highest  pedagogic  knowledge  and  the  most  efficient 
supervision.  In  pur  opinion  these  problems  can  be  solved  most  quickly 
and  surely  by  making  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  parts  of  the  high 
school,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  high-school  principal. 
Recent  attempts  to  teach  Latin  and  German  in  these  grades  have  not 
met  with  the  success  to  which  they  are  entitled,  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  qualified  teachers  and  competent  supervision.  The  improvements  in 
the  mathematical  schedules  in  the  grades  have  not  been  given  a  chance  to 
show  their  value,  because  the  teachers  have  lacked  the  technical  training 
and  the  breadth  of  view  absolutely  essential  to  good  teaching  in  the  intro- 
ductory courses  of  algebra  and  geometry.  Science  study  is  now  acknowl- 
edged to  have  a  place  in  the  grades,  yet  slow  progress  has  been  made  in 
producing  educational  results,  largely  because  the  grade  teacher  has  been 
poorly  prepared  to  teach  the  subject,  and  the  leading  scientists  of  the 
country,  in  their  efforts  to  circumvent  this  obstacle,  have  failed  to  agree 
on  a  suitable  course  of  study  for  the  grades. 

The  proper  adjustment  of  these  studies  in  a  unified  high-school 
course  would  add  much  to  the  effectiveness  and  solidarity  of  secondary 
education.  The  seventh  grade,  rather  than  the  ninth,  is  the  natural 
turning-point  in  the  pupil's  life,  as  the  age  of  adolescence  demands  new 
methods  and  wiser  direction.  Six  elementary  grades  and  six  high-school, 
or  secondary,  grades  form  symmetrical  units.  The  transition  from  the 
elementary  to  the  secondary  period  may  be  made  natural  and  easy  by 
changing  gradually  from  the  one-teacher  regimen  to  the  system  of 
special  teachers,  thus  avoiding  the  violent  shock  now  commonly  felt  on 
entering  the  high  school.  The  seventh-grade  pupils,  if  thought  neces- 
^1  could  still  be  taught  and  given  individual  attention  by  one  teacher 
in  all  but  one  or  two  subjects  which  require  the  services  of  specialists. 
The  personality  of  the  teacher  and  her  intelligent  direction  of  the  indi- 
vidual student  should  be  insisted  on  and  made  more  effective  than  at 
present.  Under  the  system  proposed  an  inefficient  teacher  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  grade  would  do  less  harm  in  blasting  bright  intellects 
*^d  in  turning  able  students  away  from  higher  study.  The  inspiration 
afforded  by  a  well-equipped  high-school  principal  and  by  a  special 
^her  in  language,  science,  or  mathematics  would  do  much  to  retain 
desirable  students  in  the  high  school,  thus  raising  the  educational  stand- 
^^  of  American  citizenship.  Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  stu- 
dents leaving  school  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  is  comparatively  small, 
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while  the  number  is  very  large  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade,  i 
proposed  change,  the  students  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  \ 
gradually  gain  the  inspiration  of  the  high-school  life,  and  the  des 
go  farther  in  the  languages  and  sciences  which  they  have  already  1 
under  favorable  conditions.  The  result  would  doubtless  be  a 
closely  articulated  system,  with  a  larger  percentage  of  high-s 
graduates. 

From  an  administrative  point  of  view,  the  six  high-school  % 
should  eventually  be  in  one  building.  As  far  as  statistics  are  acce 
on  this  point,  the  experiment  of  placing  these  grades  in  the  high-s 
building  has  been  successful,  resulting  in  better  scholarship  and  a  g 
percentage  in  the  number  of  students  entering  the  ninth  grade, 
gradual  change  to  this  system  would  probably  lead  to  the  establisl 
of  a  larger  number  of  less  expensive  high  schools,  thus  placin 
"  people's  college  "  nearer  their  homes  without  additional  expense 
taxpayer,  but  with  a  saving  in  money  and  strength  to  students  ai 
ing  the  high  school. 

V.  Resolvedly  That  in  the  interpretation  of  the  recommendations  of  this  coe 
concerning  the  subjects  to  be  included  in  the  secondary-school  program  and  the  i 
ments  for  admission  to  college,  for  which  credit  should  be  given,  it  is  distinctly  and 
that  all  secondary  schools  will  not  offer  opportunities  for  the  pursuit  of  all  these  si 
and. that  the  colleges  will  select  those  only  which  they  deem  wise  and  appropriat 

The  very  large  secondary  schools  containing  six  hundred  or 
pupils  are,  perhaps,  the  only  ones  which  can  offer  all  the  studies  whi 
committee  enumerates  as  legitimately  belonging  to  a  four-years'  secc 
program.  (No  pupils  in  these  schools  can  pursue  them  all,  for  no 
should  occupy  less  than  one  year,  and  no  pupil  should  carry  mor 
four  regular  studies  which  occur  four  periods  a  week.  The  larg 
school,  the  more  elective  can  be  the  curriculum,  without  any  consid 
extra  expense.  The  smaller  schools  must  content  themselves  with 
rigid  programs,  but  the  welfare  of  the  individual  pupil  should  be  tl 
consideration,  consistent  with  the  limitations  of  public  funds, 
secondary  school  worthy  the  name  can  offer  one,  and  in  most  cast 
foreign  languages,  two  years  at  least  of  mathematics  beyond  arith 
one  or  two  sciences,  one  or  two  years  of  history,  of  which  one  J 
always  be  American  history  with  civics,  and  a  full  course  in  Ei 
More  languages,  more  sciences,  more  mathematics  should  be  ad< 
numbers  and  funds  warrant.  The  colleges  should  be  very  expl 
regard  to  constants,  and  equally  so  in  regard  to  electives  and  equiv 
and  all  requirements  should  be  so  elastic  that  a  pupil  will  not  fine 
self,  after  a  good  four-years'  preparatory  course  of  study,  debarrec 
entering  the  college  of  his  choice. 

VI.  Resolved^  That,  while  the  committee  recognizes  as  suitable  for  rccommcndi 
the  colleges  for  admission  the  several  studies  enumerated  in  this  report,  and  whil< 
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recognizes  the  principle  of  large  liberty  to  the  students  in  secondary  schools,  it  does 
not  believe  in  unlimited  election,  but  especially  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  certain 
nomber  of  constants  in  all  secondary  schools  and  in  all  requirements  for  admission  to 
college. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  recommends  that  the  number  of  constants  be  recog- 
nized in  the  following  proportion,  hamely :  four  units  in  foreign  languages  (no  language 
accepted  in  less  than  two  units),  two  units  in  mathematics,  two  in  English,  one  in  history, 
and  one  in  science. 

The  recognition  of  elective  courses  in  secondary  schools  is  no  longer 
a  controversial  subject;  all  educators  acknowledge  educational  values,  but 
these  educational  values  are  relative  Bather  than  fixed,  and  depend  not  so 
much  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  study  and  its  intrinsic  power  to  train 
and  develop  and  strengthen  mental  fiber  as  upon  the  skill  of  the  teacher 
who  is  to  elucidate,  illuminate,  and  make  attractive  such  study,  and  upon 
the  innate  endowments,  the  heredity,  and  the  acquired  talents  of  the  stu- 
dent. It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  no  absolutely  fixed  and 
inelastic  requirements  for  admission  to  college,  except  so  far  as  they  may 
be  within  correlated  groups.  If,  for  instance,  a  college  permits  a  modern 
language  to  be  substituted  for  Greek,  and  the  pupil  presents  in  addition 
a  year  of  mediaeval  and  modern  history  in  place  of  a  year  in  ancient  his- 
tory, the  former  should  be  regarded  as  a  full  equivalent  for  the  latter. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  science.  If  a  pupil  finds  it  more  to  his  taste  to 
pursue  the  study  of  biology,  or  even  botany,  a  year  in  the  place  of  physics 
or  of  chemistry,  he  should  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  college  to  accept  the  substitute. 

Secondary  schools,  therefore,  should  be  allowed  to  arrange  their  pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  local  environment,  the  demands  of  their  con- 
stituency, and  the  tastes  of  their  pupils ;  and  when  the  work  in  any  study 
is  well  done  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  it  has  been  acquired,  and  this 
work  is  consistent  with  that  done  along  other  lines,  it  should  be  accepted 
by  the  college.  The  committee  believes  there  should  be  constants  in 
every  secondary  school.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  fix  these  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all.  The  committee  would,  therefore,  have  the  constants  in  the 
foregoing  resolution  regarded  as  suggestive  rather  than  unalterable.  Few 
. colleges,  few  committees,  few  boards  of  education  will  dissent  from  the 
proposition  that  every  pupil  should  have  at  least  one  year  of  history,  one 
year  of  some  science  taught  by  laboratory  methods,  and  two  years  of 
English,  including  composition  and  literature  ;  some  will  argue  that  there 
^e  those  who  cannot  master  geometry,  and  yet,  if  one  has  the  scholarship 
*bich  will  warrant  the  expenditure  of  four  years  in  college,  he  will  have 
^e  ability  to  assimilate  algebra  and  geometry  to  the  extent  of  two  full 
years  of  work.  The  question  of  foreign  languages  is  a  mooted  one,  and  yet 
Diost  intelligent  people  will  agree  that  one  foreign  language — and  that,  too, 
pursued  four  years  —  or  two,  each  followed  two  years,  is  valuable,  if  for 
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no  other  purpose  than  to  give  the  pupil  an  enlarged  and  a  more  appredi- 
tive  idea  of  our  incomparable  English.  These  constants  are  submitted, 
therefore,  as  important  for  every  secondary  schooj. 

VII.  Resolved,  That  the  colleges  will  aid  the  secondary  schools  by  allowing  cicdit 
toward  a  degree  for  work  done  in  secondary  schools,  beyond  the  amount  required  far 
entrance,  when  equal  in  amount  and  thoroness  to  work  done  in  the  same  subjects  iD 
college. 

In  many,  and  perhaps  most,  colleges  the  plan  suggested  in  the  above 
resolution  is  already  in  effect.  Such  recognition  of  school  work  by  the 
colleges  will  tend  to  raise  the  estimation  in  which  the  school  is  held  bjthe 
community.  It  will  also  directly  assist  the  school  in  its  natural  effort 
to  induce  students  to  continue  their  studies  in  college,  for  if  a  student 
has,  on  finishing  the  school  course,  already  one-third  or  a  half  year  or 
more  of  work  to  his  credit  that  may  be  counted  toward  a  college  degree, 
this  fact  constitutes  a  great  incentive  for  going  on  with  college  work. 
Furthermore,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  student  at  the  end  of  the  last 
school  year  has  one  or  two  subjects  to  complete  in  order  to  finish  the 
school  course.  This  may  happen  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  among  whidi 
change  of  school  and  ill-health  are  most  common.  Should  the  student 
wish  to  go  to  college,  two  courses  are  open — either  to  enter  college 
with  conditions,  or  to  remain  an  additional  year  in  school  so  as  to 
complete  the  course.  But  if  the  second  alternative  is  adopted,  the 
student,  while  making  up  deficiencies,  can  and  should  carry  one  or  two 
additional  studies,  in  order  that  the  year's  work  may  be  complete.  H 
these  studies  cannot  be  counted  for  college  credit,  there  is  temptation  on 
the  part  of  the  student  to  do  light  work,  and  to  take  only  the  subjects 
required,  with  a  tendency  to  acquire  indolent  habits  of  study.  If  the 
additional  subjects  above  those  required  for  completing  the  school  course 
are  accepted  by  the  college  toward  a  degree,  a  strong  incentive  is  ofifcred 
the  student  to  do  the  best  work  possible,  and  the  danger  of  falling  into 
indolent  habits  is  avoided.  This  college  credit,  furthermore,  puts  into  the 
hands  of  the  school  principal  one  of  his  strongest  arguments  for  indudng 
the  pupil  to  remain  an  additional  year  at  school,  so  that  he  may  not 
enter  college  with  conditions.  It  seems  to  the  committee  that  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  mutual  interests  of  both  school  and  college  will 
be  best  subserved  by  making  the  class  of  conditioned  students  as  small  as 
possible. 

VIII.  Resolved^  That  for  students  who  have  met  a  definite  requirement  in  anyscieDCCt 
and  who  continue  the  subject  in  college,  it  seems  to  us  desirable  that  there  be  provided  i 
suitable  sequel  to  the  school  course  in  continuation  of  the  study ;  such  students  being  IB 
no  case  placed  in  the  same  class  with  beginners. 

It  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  common  practice  among  colleges  to  zcff^ 
a  subject  for  entrance,  but  not  to  give  it  credit  after  the  student  has  been 
admitted.     This  is  illustrated  specifically  by  the  case  in  which  physics » 
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uxepted  as  an  entrance  requirement,  but  not  required  of  all  students. 
Student  A  comes  to  college  and  presents  a  year's  good  work  in  physics, 
done  in  a  high  school  or  academy,  as  one  of  his  entrance  subjects.  Student 
B  has  no  physics,  but  presents  something  else,  which  is  accepted  as  an 
entrance  equivalent.  In  college,  however,  both  A  and  B  take  precisely 
the  same  course  in  physics,  one  having  had  a  year's  work,  with  laboratory 
experiments,  the  other  not  having  studied  the  subject  at  all.  This  practice 
Is  justified  by  the  colleges  on  two  grounds:  (i)  that  the  year's  work  in 
the  high  school  really,  after  all,  amounts  to  nothing,  and  (2)  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  two  different  classes.  The  latter  argument  may  be 
disregarded.  In  some  cases  it  doubtless  is  true  that  the  teaching  force  of 
the  college  does  not  permit  the  organization  of  two  separate  classes,  and 
there  is  no  argument  with  necessity.  But  the  other  argument,  that  the 
year's  work  in  the  high  school  is  not  of  any  value  to  the  college,  is  refuted 
by  the  college  itself,  in  two  ways  :  (i)  by  accepting  this  year's  work  as  of 
full  value  for  entrance  to  the  university,  and  (2)  by  allowing  university 
credit  for  exactly  the  same  sort  of  work  in  other  subjects,  as,  for  example, 
in  Latin,  French,  or  German.  The  student  who  offers  French  or  German 
for  admission  to  college  is  not  put  into  the  same  college  classes  in  either 
of  those  subjects  with  students  who  have  not  presented  them  for  entrance, 
but  is  always  put  in  an  advanced  class,  and  remains  there  until  he  has 
shown  his  unfitness.  The  practice  of  combining  in  the  same  college 
class  students  who  have  had  previous  high-school  instruction  and  those 
who  have  not  is  most  common  in  the  sciences,  and  while  physics  has  been 
specified  above,  all  of  the  sciences  that  are  accepted  as  entrance  require- 
nients  share  equally  in  this  practice.  The  effect  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
disastrous  upon  science  teaching  in  the  high  school,  for  if  a  student  goes 
to  college  with  a  year's  course  in  science  and  finds  that  work  totally  dis- 
regarded by  the  college  authorities,  he  can  but  infer  that  the  school 
^ork  is  without  value.  He  is  likely  to  send  the  report  back  to  the  school, 
*nd  other  students  will  be  deterred  from  taking  the  course  in  science, 
blowing  that  they  will  have  to  do  the  work  over  again  when  they  go  ta 
college  later.  The  effect  on  the  student  himself  who,  having  had  a  year's 
^ork  in  science,  is  required  to  go  again  over  the  same  ground,  to  a  large 
extent,  alongside  of  students  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jcct,  is  most  unfortunate.  Experience  totally  disproves  the  argument  that 
SQch  work  is  in  the  nature  of  a  thoro  review  and  is,  therefore,  benefi- 
Qal  to  the  student.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  distasteful  and  tiresome.  The 
student  is  likely  to  rely  upon  his  previous  knowledge  and  slight  the  work 
*s  much  as  possible.  It  frequently  happens,  therefore,  that  the  student 
^th  the  entrance  equipment  attains  no  better  rank  in  his  class  than  his 
fellow  who  entered  without  previous  knowledge.  This  does  not  show, 
*5  has  been  supposed,  that  the  high  school  is  of  no  value,  but  it 
inclusively  proves  that  such  repetition  is  destructive  of   interest  and 
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calculated  to  foster  careless  habits  of  work.  The  adjustment  of  a 
lege  work  to  a  wide  range  of  elective  entrance  requirements  certain 
presents  many  difficulties,  but  it  seems  to  the  committee  that,  wh( 
the  colleges  have  taken  the  step  of  offering  this  wide  range 
electives,  they  cannot  well  stop  there,  but  are  bound,  so  far  as  possibl 
to  adjust  the  college  work  so  that  the  students  may  not  have 
repeat  in  any  branch  work  that  has  already  been  done,  and  pr 
sumably,  by  the  college's  own.  recognition  of  it,  well  done,  in  secom 
ary  schools. 

IX.  Resolved^  That  we  approve  of  encouraging  gifted  students  to  complete  the  pi 
paratory  course  in  less  time  than  is  required  by  most  students. 

In  this  resolution  the  committee  desires  to  approve  a  principle,  rath 
than  to  recommend  a  definite  plan  for  the  application  of  that  principl 
Gifted  students  should  be  allowed  special  opportunities  quite  as  much 
grades  below  'the  secondary  school  as  in  the  secondary  school  itself,  ar 
it  seems  probable,  indeed,  that  the  saving  of  time  may  be  expected  mo 
advantageously  in  the  lower  grades.  The  subject  of  the  grading 
pupils  below  the  secondary  school  is,  however,  not  in  the  province  of  th 
committee. 

In  laying  out  a  course  of  study  the  average  student  must  be  the  bas 
of  reckoning,  but  in  the  schematization  of  educational  work  there  is  coi 
stant  danger  that  the  interest  of  the  individual  student  may  not  I 
sufficiently  considered.  There  are  students  who  must  take  more  thantl 
allotted  time  in  which  to  complete  the  preparatory  course,  while  there  aj 
others  who  can  easily  finish  the  course  in  less  than  the  schedule  tinn 
This  can  be  done,  too,  without  overpressure  and  consequent  injury  t 
health.  It  is  a  truism  that  some  students  acquire  much  more  readily  an 
easily  than  others.  Modern  educators  do  not  accept  the  doctrine  ( 
Helvetius,  that  all  men  are  by  birth  endowed  vith  the  same  natun 
capacities.  Instead  of  cramping  and  confining  the  more  gifted  student 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  secondary  school  to  discover  them  and  to  furnis 
them  every  opportunity  for  progress  in  their  work.  There  are  diflScultit 
of  administration,  caused  chiefly  by  the  time  schedule,  which  sometime 
cannot  be  overcome ;  but  it  seems  to  the  committee  that  students  have 
right  to  expect  that  the  school  officers  will  use  their  best  efforts  to  ovci 
come  these  obstacles,  and,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  good  administra 
tion,  offer  to  the  students  full  opportunity  for  progress  according  to  thci 
individual  capacities. 

X.  Resolved^  That  in  general  we  recognize  in  schools  the  admissibility  of  t  secoo 
year  in  advanced  work  in  the  same  subject,  instead  of  a  second  year  in  a  related  subject 
for  example,  two  years  in  biology,  instead  of  one  year  in  biology  and  one  jrcar  in  did 
istry,  where  local  conditions  favor  such  an  arrangement. 

Sound  pedagogical  reasons  might  be  advanced  in  favor  of  thcgwi 
eral  proposition  that  two  years'  work  in  one  scientific  subject  is  bcttc 
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than  one  year's  work  in  each  of  two  scientific  subjects.  This  principle 
is,  indeed,  generally  held  in  regard  to  language  studies.  But  in  adopt- 
ing the  above  resolution  the  committee  was  influenced  mainly  by  other 
considerations.  In  the  smaller  schools  it  is  not  usually  possible  to 
have  more  than  one  teacher  for  science.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
a  teacher  will  be  equally  able  in  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology, 
physiography,  and  the  other  sciences  that  enter  into  the  course.  With 
the  general  trend  toward  the  adoption  of  departmental  work  in  the 
schools  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  university-trained  specialists  into 
the  corps  of  teachers,  there  are  more  and  more  teachers  who  are  especially 
apable  and  well  trained  in  one  special  branch  of  scientific  study.  Where 
a  school  possesses  such  a  teacher,  better  results  in  scientific  traini-ng  may, 
and  probably  will,  be  obtained  by  permitting  specialization  in  the  field  of 
the  teacher's  particular  interest.  Again,  in  not  all  schools  is  it  possible 
to  have  a  number  of  scientific  laboratories.  A  school  may  be  able  to 
equip  one  laboratory  adequately,  but  would  find  it  quite  impracticable  to 
equip  two  or  three.  Since  laboratory  work  is  now  regarded  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  scientific  instruction,  two  years  in  one  science  with  full 
laboratory  facilities  might  properly  be  regarded  as  better  than  one  year's 
work  in  the  same  science  with  laboratory  facilities  plus  a  second  year's 
work  in  a  different  science  with  laboratory  facilities  either  very  inade- 
quate or  totally  lacking.  Where  a  laboratory  is  equipped  for  one  year's 
work  in  science,  the  additional  expense  for  equipping  it  for  a  second 
year's  work  in  the  same  science  is  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  the 
expense  of  equipping  another  laboratory  for  a  different  science.  For 
these  reasons,  mainly,  it  seems  to  the  committee  wise  to  recognize  the 
substantial  equivalence  of  two  years'  work  in  one  science  for  a  year's 
work  in  each  of  two  different  sciences.  Some  schools  would  be  able  to 
provide  a  year's  work  in  one  science  and  two  years'  work  in  one  other 
science — a  total  of  three  years  in  science.  The  committee  believes  that 
^^e  aim  to  be  attained  is  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  training  of  the 
proper  and  adequate  sort,  but  that,  so  far  as  combination  of  subjects  to 
DJake  up  this  total  is  concerned,  local  conditions  may  properly  be  a  deter- 
n^ining  factor. 

The  committee  is  not  to  be  understood  as  recommending,  as  a  rule,  a 
second  year  of  study  in  the  same  subject,  but  only  that  such  an  arrange- 
'^ent  is  admissible  or  desirable  under  certain  conditions. 

XI.  Resolved^  That  it  is  desirable  that  colleges  should  accept,  in  addition  to  the 
y^*r  of  United  States  history  and  civil  government  already  recommended,  at  least 
one-half  year  of   intensive  study  of   some  period  of  history,  especially  of   the  United 

States. 

To  recommend  collegiate  recognition  of  the  "intensive  study"  of  his- 
tory in  the  secondary  schools  is  only  to  ask  the  same  recognition  for  history 
^^t  is  already  accorded  to  other  subjects.     "Advanced  requirements" 
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in  languages,  mathematics,  and  science  have  long  been  recognized; 
no  one  is  likely  to  assert  that  an  advanced  requirement  in  history  is 
less  desirable  than  such  a  requirement  in  other  subjects.  But  the  chief 
reason  for  this  recommendation  is,  of  course,  the  belief  that  the  secondary 
school  will  gain  a  valuable  extension  of  its  course  of  study — an  impor- 
tant source  of  culture  for  the  best  students  in  history,  in  particular,  but 
also  for  all  interested  pupils. 

The  elementary  course  in  history  gives  many  glimpses  of  unexplored 
fields  of  knowledge  that  invite  further  inspection,  and  suggests  many 
problems*of  social  development  that  can  be  dealt  with  only  incidentally 
at  the  time.  Intensive  study  of  history  permits  single  pupils,  or,  at  least, 
groups  of  pupils,  to  explore  some  of  these  fields,  and  to  attack  some  of 
these  suggested  problems.  To  gratify  the  interest  in  historical  study 
thus  aroused  is  to  promote  the  instinct  of  true  scholarship,  and  hence 
afford  an  admirable  preparation  for  college  work. 

In  a  word,  intensive  study  in  history  affords  pupils  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  a  favorite  subject  beyond  the  usual  elementary  course  in  history 
with  which  they  must  otherwise  be  content.  It  is,  accordingly,  a  valuable 
stimulus  and  a  satisfaction  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  But  unless  this 
intensive  study  can  be  recognized  in  college-admission  requirements,  few 
schools  will  be  able  to  provide  it. 

XII.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  any  piece  of  work  comprehended  within  the 
studies  included  in  this  report  that  has  covered  at  least  one  year  of  four  periods  a  week 
in  a  well-equipped  secondary  school,  under  competent  instruction,  should  be  considered 
worthy  to  count  toward  admission  to  college. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  a  larger  option  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  high-school  pupils  in  selecting  the  subjects  which  they  desire 
to  offer  for  admission  to  college  than  is  accorded  at  present.  It  is  felt 
that  the  adoption  of  this  policy  of  permitting  larger  options  lies  in  the 
interest  of  the  colleges,  and  of  college  education,  as  well  as  of  the  high 
schools  and  of  high-school  education. 

The  acceptance  of  this  larger  option  will  make  it  possible  for  many 
high  schools  to  prepare  properly  for  college  which  cannot  do  so  at 
present,  and  thus  the  number  of  possible  college  students  may  be  con- 
siderably increased. 

Many  high  schools  find  it  impossible  to  offer  one  or  another  of  the 
subjects  required  for  admission  to  college  at  present,  while  they  do  oScr 
instruction  in  subjects  which  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  for 

I 

excluding  from  the  category  of  accepted  branches. 

It  will  thus  become  possible  for  many  high  schools  to  undertake  the 
work  of  preparation  for  college  without  seriously  impairing  that  other 
and  perhaps  more  necessary,  work  involved  in  answering  the  demands  of 
the  public  for  instruction  in  the  specific  subjects  which  the  local  public 
insists  upon.      This  will,  moreover,  permit  the  individual    high-school 
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pupil  a  range  of  choice  among  the  subjects  which  he  may  desire  to  offer, 
which  will  be  only  a  legitimate  recognition  of  the  elective  principle  in  the 
sphere  of  secondary  education. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  in  favor 
of  a  wider  option  in  subjects  is  connected  with  this  positive  condition 
that  such  a  subject  must  be  pursued  long  enough  to  guarantee  serious 
work,  and  that  the  high  school  must  have  adequate  facilities  for  teaching 
the  subject,  and  competent  instructors  to  handle  it. 

It  is  felt  that  the  acceptance  of  the  proposed  wider  range  of  options, 
combined  with  the  insistence  upon  such  a  method  of  treatment,  upon 
such  amount  of  time,  and  upon  such  facilities  for  teaching  as  will  secure 
good  educational  results  from  a  disciplinary  and  cultural  point  of  view, 
will  have  a  pronounced  influence  in  persuading  high  schools  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  selecting  a  few  subjects  in  which  they  can  give  adequate  train- 
'  ing,  rather  than  the  patchwork  system  of  selecting  very  many  subjects  and 
giving  only  slight  attention  to  each  one,  which  prevails  in  so  many  of  our 
American  high  schools.  And  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  a  very 
valuable  educational  result,  which  might  well  compensate  for  any  slightly 
injurious  effects  which  might  possibly  flow  from  allowing  this  wider 
option. 

There  is  a  general  argument  in  favor  of  this  plan  which  applies  to  the 
elective  system  in  general,  so  far  as  it  can  be  properly  employed,  namely, 
that  the  pupils  themselves  will  take  a  greater  interest  in  their  work,  will 
conceive  a  more  earnest  desire  to  attend  the  college  and  university,  know- 
ing that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  pursue  there  the  studies  which  have 
interested  and  benefited  them  in  the  high  school.  It  is  believed  that  the 
limitation  of  this  recommendation  to  studies  included  in  this  report 
niakes  the  above  recommendation  an  exceedingly  conservative  one,  and 
one  in  which  all  college  and  high-school  men  can  unite. 

This  proposition  does  not  involve  of  itself,  necessarily,  the  idea  that 
^  subjects  are  of  equal  cultural  or  disciplinary  value,  or  even  that  the 
subjects  here  proposed  are  of  equal  or  similar  value.  The  acceptance  of 
t^s  recommendation  does  not,  therefore,  hold  the  committee  to  the 
Spousal  of  any  such  doctrine,  or  the  association,  if  it  accepts  the  report 
^nd  recommendation  of  this  committee.  It  does  involve,  however,  the 
proposition  that,  even  tho  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  disciplinary  or 
^Itural  value  of  these  subjects  pursued  under  the  conditions  indicated, 
yet  the  advantages  to  our  educational  system  of  the  adoption  of  this 
principle  will  be  so  great  as  far  to  outweigh  any  incidental  disadvan- 
^§e  which  may  accrue  from  accepting  as  of  equal  value  for  college  pur- 
poses the  more  or  less  unequal  values  represented  by  these  studies. 

It  is  certainly  a  further  argument  for  the  wisdom  of  this  recommenda- 
^onthat  it  is  directly  in  the  line  of  all  present  movements  in  the  educa- 
tional field.      All    the    leading    associations  of    college  and  secondary 
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teachers  in  the  United  States  have  recently  expressed  views  similar  to 
these  incorporated  in  the  recommendation.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
as  if  the  conditions  in  different  portions  of  the  country  were  so  similar 
that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  principle  which  is  applicable  to  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

XIII.  Resolved,  That  it  is  desirable  that  our  colleges  and  universities  should  accept 
as  a  unit  for  admission  a  year's  work  in  economics,  including  under  this  head  a  course  ia 
elementary  political  economy,  supplemented  by  adequate  instruction  in  commercial 
geography  and  industrial  history. 

The  present  recommendation  is  really  included  in  the  preceding  one, 
and  we  need  not,  therefore,  spend  very  much  time  upon  it. 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  this  is  an  additional  recommendation 
to  those  contained  in  the  various  reports  by  the  Comniittees  on  History 
and  Civics,  which  from  time  to  time  have  appeared  of  late  in  connection 
with  our  educational  associations.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  the  subject  of  political  economy,  which  is  now  taught  in  one  form 
or  another  in  very  many  of  our  high  schools,  is  entitled  by  its  importance, 
and  by  its  disciplinary  and  cultural  value,  to  a  position  in  the  programs 
of  all  high  schools,  and  that,  when  it  is  a  part  of  such  a  program,  and  is 
conducted  during  the  entire  year,  in  a  school  with  proper  facilities,  and 
with  properly  qualified  teachers,  it  deserves  the  samft"  recognition  as  other 
subjects  pursued  under  similar  conditions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  committee  recommends  that  some  attention 
be  given  to  commercial  geography  and  industrial  history  in  connection 
with  the  work  in  elementary  political  economy,  and  that  these  three  sub- 
jects be  taken  as  one. 

This  recommendation  is  made  because  the  committee  feels  that  such 
a  subject  as  this  may  easily  become  merely  formal  in  the  actual  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools,  and  that  it  should  receive  a  concrete  treatment,  which 
will  be  assured  to  a  certain  extent  by  linking  it  with  the  practical  subjects 
having  such  an  intimate  relation  to  it  as  commercial  geography  and 
industrial  history. 

It  appears  to  the  committee  that  in  a  country  like  the  United  States, 
where  all  citizens  are  called  upon  to  take  sides  in  the  discussion  and 
decision  of  important  economic  questions,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that 
the  elements  of  economics  should  be  included  in  the  program  of  high 
schools  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils  who  may  not  go  to  college.  And,  fol- 
lowing the  general  line  of  the  recommendations  of  this  report,  it  is  urged 
that,  when  the  subject  is  so  taught  as  to  secure  adequate  results  for  those 
who  do  not  go  to  college,  it  will  also  be  so  taught  as  to  entitle  the  pup" 
who  pursues  it  to  the  privilege  of  offering  it  as  one  of  his  requirements 
for  admission  to  college. 

XIV.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  an  increase  in  the  school  dmy  in  lecoBW 
schools,  to  permit  a  larger  amount  of  study  in  school  under  supervision. 
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In  presenting  this  resolution  the  committee  is  aware  that  there  is  a 
It  divergence  of  custom  in  the  length  of  the  day  in  secondary  schools, 
number  and  length  of  recitation  periods,  the  noon  intermissions,  and 
time  devoted  sacredly  to  study  within  the  schoolhouse.  A  few  have 
sessions,  following  the  rule  governing  the  elementary  schools ;  some 
from  8  A.  M.  to  i  P.  M.,  and  many  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  with  one- 
hour  at  noon  for  a  light  lunch. 

We  appreciate  the  almost  unanimous  and  perhaps  enlightened  oppo- 
m  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  the  proposition  for  a  longer  school  day. 
:  committee  believes,  however,  that  it  is  a  subject  for  intelligent 
ussion,  andnhat  the  weight  of  argument  favors  a  longer  day.  The 
imittee  does  not  trace  its  convictions  on  this  matter  to  the  fact  that 
German  secondary  schools  are  one-half  longer  in  session  than  our 
)ols,  and  no  hardship  seems  to  result. 

There  is  no  disposition  to  imitate  European  methods  because  they 
European,  but  we  believe  it  is  easily  demonstrable  that  it  is  in  the 
s  recitation  and  under  the  inspiration  and  instruction  of  the  teacher, 
not  in  the  study  hours  at  home,  that  the  pupil  acquires  the  bulk  of 
scholastic  knowledge. 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  pupils  who  attend  our  secondary  schools 
of  the  middle  class,  a  very  respectable  minority  are  of  the  poorer 
s,  and  only  a  small  fraction  are  from  the  homes  of  the  rich. 
In  the  cities  and  large  towns  the  school  buildings  offer  better  conveni- 
isfor  study  than  the  homes  ;  pupils  of  immature  age  do  not  know  how 
tudy,  and  need  the  guidance  and  direction  of  an  intelligent  and  inter- 
d  teacher;  lessons  should  be  learned  largely  in  school  in  the  quietness 
ooms  thoroly  equipped  for  that  purpose,  in  the  midst  of  reference- 
's, maps,  charts,  pictures,  and  all  of  the  paraphernalia  incident  to  study; 
:ation  periods  should  not  be  less  than  fifty  minutes,  instead  of  forty, 
revails  in  too  many  schools  ;  there  must  be  time  for  drawing,  physical 
lire,  vocal  music,  and  laboratory  practice. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  secondary-school  build- 
be  open  for  pupils  from  8  a.  m.  until  4  p.  m.,  and  that  all  who  find  it 
e  convenient  and  attractive  be  encouraged  to  occupy  the  rooms  for 
ing  and  study,  and  that  as  many  teachers  as  are  necessary  remain  to 
t  these  pupils  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work. 

The  practice  in  some  schools  of  having  two  sessions  a  day,  with  a  long 
^mission  at  noon,  is  to  be  deplored.  The  committee  especially  disap- 
es  of  the  plan  recommended  by  some  with  a  yiew  to  economy,  but 
-h  we  think  false  economy,  of  having  two  sessions  with  different  sets 
)upils  for  morning  and  afternoon,  whether  taught  by  the  same  or  dif- 
nt  teachers  at  each  session.  This  method  will  require  all  study,  all 
miration  of  lessons,  to  be  done  at  home,  without  the  conveniences,  the 
ipnaent,  the  inspiration  of  the  school  itself.    It  will  destroy,  in  a  large 
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measure,  the  real  function  of  the  secondary  school ;  it  will  lessen  the  inter- 
est of  the  pupils,  and  limit  the  influence  of  the  teachers ;  it  will  separate 
children  of  the  same  families  in  the  different  years  of  the  school;  it  will 
make  the  instruction  less  potent  and  the  discipline  more  difficult;  it  will 
in  every  way  tend  to  destroy  the  school  as  the  real  laboratory  and  work- 
shop of  the  pupil. 

NATIONAL  UNITS,  OR  NORMS 

The  vocabulary  of  pedagogy  is  not  as  yet  clearly  differentiated  in  all  of 
its  branches,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  no  little  confusion  in  educational 
•discussions.  The  words  "curriculum"  and  "course  of  study,"  for 
example,  are  used  synoifymously  to  apply  either  to"Tte  entire  range  of 
subjects  pursued  in  a  school,  to  the  schematic  arrangement  of  thosesubjects 
for  an  individual  student,  or  to  the  quantum  of  any  given  subject,  as  mathe- 
matics or  history.  So  we  have  the  expressions,  "  high-school  course  of 
study,*'  "high-school  curriculum,"  "high-school  course,"  the  "Greek 
course"  and  the  "course  in  Greek  "  (which  may  designate  either  a  special 
schematic  arrangement  for  the  whole  work  of  a  pupil  taking  Greek,  or 
specific  work  in  Greek  itself ),"  Latin  course  "and  "course  in  Latin/* 
etc.,  thru  all  the  subjects.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  this 
inaccurate  use  of  language  makes  almost  inevitable. 

The  committee,  for  itself,  adopts  a  definite  terminology  which  will 
be  used  during  this  discussion.  Three  distinct  terms  seem  to  be  needed  : 
{i)  program  of  studies,  which  includes  all  of  the  studies  offered  in  a  given 
school ;  (2)  curriculum,  which  means  the  group  of  studies  schematically 
arranged  for  any  pupil  or  set  of  pupils;  (3)  course  of  study ^  which  meaas 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  method  of  the  work  in  any  given  subject  of 
instruction. 

Thus  the  program  of  studies  includes  the  curriculum,  and  may,  indeed, 
furnish  the  material  for  the  construction  of  an  indefinite  number  of  cur- 
riculums.  The  course  of  study  is  the  unit,  or  element,  from  which  botb 
the  program  and  the  curriculum  are  constructed. 

With  the  construction  of  a  curriculum,  or  of  several  curriculums,  this 
committee  has  not  dealt.  A  very  large  number  of  such  schematic  plans 
are  already  in  pilnt.  It  is  difficult  to  decide,  upon  general  principles, why 
one  is  better  than  another,  and  still  more  difficult  to  formulate  a  new  one 
which  shall  be  better  than  any  other;  nor  does  it  seem  to  the  committee 
necessary  or  desirable  that  such  a  work  should  be  undertaken.  Individual 
differences  of  opinion  among  principals  and  teachers,  as  well  as  the 
influence  of  local  conditions  and  surroundings,  have  always  been  reflected 
in  school  curriculums,  and  it  seems  necessary  that  they  always  should  be. 
Absolute  uniformity  in  our  secondary  education  thruout  the  country,  or 
thruout  any  considerable  section  of  it,  is  so  improbable  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  it  be  desirable  or  not    The 
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committee  believes  it  is  not  desirable,  but  it  is  also  of  the  opinion  that 
Qoiformity  is  possible,  practicable,  and  desirable  in  certain  features  of 
secondary  work,  and  that,  therefore,  the  proper  course  to  pursue  is  one 
that  will  leave  sufficient  scope  for  individuality,  in  the  field  where  indi- 
viduality rightly  has  raost  play.  The  committee  aims  to  secure  uniformity 
in  that  part  of  the  field  in  which  uniformity  is  most  desirable.  Using  the 
terminology  outlined  in  the  above  paragraph,  there  seems  to  be  no  need 
for  uniformity  in  curriculums,  and  no  possibility  of  it,  but  there  does 
seem  to  be  a  great  need  for  uniformity  in  courses  of  study,  and  no  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  the  securing  of  such  uniformity  are  discoverable. 
The  course  of  study  is  the  unit  out  of  which  curriculums  and  programs 
are  framed.  It  is  with  this  unit  that  the  work  of  the  committee  has  been 
chiefly  concerned. 

Acting  on  these  lines,  the  committee  has  devoted  its  chief  energies, 

^ru  several  years,  to  securing  the  formulation  of  satisfactory  courses 

of  study  which  should  serve  as   units,  or   norms,  worthy  of  national 

acceptance.     The  process  of  formulating  these  units  has  been  outlined  in 

the  preceding  sections  of  the  report.     The  work,  on  the  whole,  represents 

the  consensus  of  opinion  of  a  very  large  body  of  the  ablest  experts  in 

the  country.     The  committee  was  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  free  co-opera- 

twn  of  bodies  of  specialists  for  the  work  of  laying  out  courses  in  the 

'^eral  subjects.     Under  such  circumstances  it  was  inevitable  that  there 

should  be  some  differences  in  the  thoroness  and  enthusiasm  with  which 

"*c  "Work  was  performed.     Had  the  committee  been  able  to  call  together 

^P^cial  bodies  of  scholars  and  schoolmen  to  represent  each  subject  taught 

"*  Secondary  schools,  a  more  complete  and  symmetrical  report  might 

'^^Ve  been  presented.     On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been  impossible 

^^^    the  committee,  with  the  amplest  financial  resources,  to  have  secured 

^"^H  expert  work  as  is  represented  in  some  of  the  special  reports  sub- 

^*ttcd,  notably  those  on  Greek  and  Latin,  modern  languages,  and  history. 

^*^   the  whole,  therefore,  it  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  the  method  of  work 

Pursued  by  the  committee  was  forced  upon  it  by  circumstances.     Each 

°^^y  of  specialists  was  invited  to  outline  an  ideal  and  also  a  practical 

^^rse  of  study  in  the  special  study  it  represented.     These  courses  are 

Panted,  each  under  its  appropriate  head,  in   the  department  of  special 

sports. 

These  courses  of  study  constitute  so  many  national  norms,  or  units, 
^W  of  which  any  school  may  make  up  as  rich  a  program  of  studies  as  its 
iDeans  and  facilities  permit ;  a  program,  moreover,  which  may  be  made  to 
jicid  several  curriculums,  or,  possibly,  almost  as  many  curriculums  as 
there  are  students,  each  curriculum  perhaps  being  better  than  the  others, 
from  an  individual  point  of  view. 

In  so  far  as  the  courses  of  study  representing  national  units,  or  norms, 
nuiy  be  adopted  by  the  schools  and  colleges,  great  simplification   will 
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result  in  the  subject  of  college-entrance  requirements,  the  subject  specifi- 
cally referred  to  this  committee.  Hitherto  there  has  existed  the  widest 
confusion  in  this  matter,  a  confusion  that  has  been  more  emphatic  in 
some  studies  than  in  others,  no  doubt,  and  yet  it  has  pertained  toalloi 
them.  It  has  been  owing  largely  to  this  confusion  that  the  colleges  have 
been  unwilling  to  abandon  entrance  examinations.  For  instance 
elementary  German  as  prescribed  for  an  entrance  requirement  mean 
nothing  unless  the  ground  covered  w^ere  outlined  with  some  minutenesi 
in  the  college  catalog ;  for  what  might  constitute  elementary  German  ii 
one  school  might  be  a  course  of  three  periods  a  week  for  a  year,  in  anothe 
five  periods  a  week  for  a  year,  in  another  four  periods  a  week  for  tw( 
years ;  in  one  school  it  might  be  pursued  by  the  conversational  or  natura 
method,  and  in  another  by  the  grammatical  method.  The  same,  0 
course,  is  true  of  French.  In  history  there  has  existed  a  great  amount  0 
confusion.  There  has  also  been  lacking  a  general  consensus  of  opinioi 
as  to  what  constituted  proper  work  in  science  for  entrance  requirement 
to  college.  In  the  older  studies,  mathematics  and  the  ancient  classics 
there  has  been. less  confusion,  as  they  have  had  a  longer  time  to  crystalliw 
into  definite  form;  but  the  report  on  classics  by  the  American  Philologia 
Association  represents  a  very  distinct  and  important  advance  in  tht 
organization  of  classical  education  in  this  country. 

The  fundamental  problem  in  this  connection,  in  the  minds  of  th( 
committee  at  least,  is  to  formulate  courses  of  study  in  each  of  the  severa 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  which  shall  be  substantially  equal  in  value 
the  measure  of  value  being  both  quantity  and  quality  of  work  done 
This  idea  has  been  kept  firmly  in  mind  by  all  the  special  committees,  ai 
is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  courses  of  study  outlined  by  these  com 
mittees  make  no  great  or  unusual  demands  upon  the  schools,  and  an 
evidently,  at  a  first  glance,  in  a  general  way,  substantially  equivalent 
If  schools  and  colleges  were  able,  generally,  to  accept  these  courses,  th( 
statement  of  entrance  requirements  would  be  extremely  simple  and  per 
fectly  intelligible.  That  such  a  general  acceptance  of  these  courses  ma] 
not  unreasonably  be  anticipated  is  shown  from  the  experience  with  th< 
English  requirements  for  college  entrance,  which  have  within  a  few  years 
without  any  external  pressure  and  authority,  become  practically  unifom 
thruout  the  country,  simply  by  reason  of  the  formulation  by  a  reputabl 
body  of  experts  of  a  definite  course  of  work.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
nor  is  it  desired,  that  all  colleges  should  make  the  same  entrance  require 
ments,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  all  schools  will  have  the  same  pro 
gram  of  studies.  What  is  to  be  desired,  and  what  the  committee  hope 
may  become  true,  is  that  the  colleges  will  state  their  entrance  requirement 
in  terms  of  national  units,  or  norms,  and  that  the  schools  will  buildup  thci 
program  of  studies  out  of  the  units  furnished  by  these  separate  course 
of  study.      A  college   may  recognize  more  or  fewer  of  these  units,  bfl 
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re  it  recognizes  a  subject  at  all,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
ignire  U  in  the  shape  of  the  national  unit.  So,  probably,  very  few 
)ols  will  be  able  or  desire  to  offer  all  of  the  units,  but  out  of  the 
.1  number  of  units  outlined  any  school  should  be  able  to  build* up 
itisfactory  program  from  which  all  necessary  curriculums  could  be 
racted. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  with  which  these  courses  of  study  represent- 
different  units,  or  norms,  have  been  formulated,  it  cannot  be  expected 
t  they  will  meet  with  universal  acceptance.  In  many  matters  of  detail 
y  are  bound  to  be  criticised  ;  but  the  committee  earnestly  expresses 
hope  that  where  individual  preferences  differ  in  minor  details  from 
statements  made  in  the  special  reports  and  the  principles  outlined  in 
:  report  of  the  committee  as  a  whole,  these  individual  preferences  will 
subordinated  for  the  sakf  of  the  general  good.  The  reports  of  the 
nmittees  represent  a  Islrge  consensus  of  expert  opinion,  and  as  such 
)uld  be  entitled  to  weight  and  consideration.  They  are  entitled  also  to 
i  advantage  of  the  doubt,  where  any  individual  questions  as  to  whether  the 
:w8  expressed  are  sound  on  a  given  point.  The  opinion  is  held  by  good 
nkers  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  excessive  individualism.  It  is  cer- 
nly  true  that  the  educational  system  of  the  country  has  suffered,  and  still 
ffers,  from  the  great  opportunity  afforded  by  our  system  for  the  play  of 
iividual  idiosyncrasies.  It  is  quite  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
ucation,  as  a  whole,  has  gained  vastly  from  the  freedom  offered  to 
dividual  initiative ;  but  on  certain  measures  of  national  bearing  the 
Qc  has  come  to  subordinate  some  personal  preferences  in  order  to 
ich  an  agreement  which  shall  make  for  the  public  good.  Such  an 
rcement  does  not  mean  the  abandonment  or  sacrifice  of  a  principle, 
^  it  may  involve  the  non-insistence  on  carrying  the  principle  into 
niediate  practice.  In  the  curriculums  large  and,  it  would  seem,  ample 
^pe  is  still  left  for  the  play  of  individuality.  The  committee  distinctly 
^ns  from  entering  upon  the  task  of  constructing  curriculums  to  be 
posed,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  upon  the  schools  of  the  country, 
ch  uniformity  is  not  needed  ;  but  uniformity  in  courses  of  study  which 
^1  lead  to  the  establishment  of  national  units,  or  norms,  does  seem  to 
of  so  great  importance  that  both  colleges  and  secondary  schools  may 
f^y  be  expected  to  yield,  to  a  large  extent,  individual  opinions  which 
'Crfere  with  its  establishment.  While  the  committee  is  unanimous  in 
s  opinion,  it  feels  that  the  opinion  would  still  be  of  little  value  but  for 
•  fact  that  in  the  course  of  four  years'  work  upon  this  problem  it  has 
-ome  convinced  that  there  is  a  widespread  sentiment  among  thought- 
educators  of  the  country  which  demands  such  action.  In  formulating 
Recourses  of  study,  these  units,  or  norms,  and  presenting  them  to  the 
Mic,  the  committee  does  not,  therefore,  feel  that  it  is  leading  the 
r  into  a  new  and  untried  field,  making  suggestions  which  may  come 
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to  fruition  in  after-years,  but  that  it  is  formulating,  crystallizing,  putting 
into  definite  shape  beliefs  and  sentiments  that  have  already  taken  hold 
upon  the  educational  public.  Legislation  is  largely  the  official  recogni- 
tion of  existing  facts  or  sentiments.     The  committee  in  this  work  feels 

■ 

that  it  is  acting  more  in  a  legislative  than  in  a  pioneer  capacity. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THANKS 

Resolved^  That  the  conference  desires  to  express  its  hearty  thanks  to  all  who  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  meeting  ;  to  President  Harper  for  his  cordial  welcome 
and  interest  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work  ;  to  the  university  for  opening  wide  its  doors 
and  extending  all  its  privileges  ;  to  Dr.  William  Gardner  Hale  for  his  special  hospitality; 
to  many  other  professors  of  the  university  for  generous  entertainment ;  and  especially  to 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  Quadrangle  Club  for  the  free  use  of  their  rooms  and 
many  other  courtesies  that  have  facilitated  the  work  of  the  conference,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  its  individual  members ;  and  to  the  Chicago  press  for  the 
unusual  pains  taken  to  give  full  and  impartial  reports  of  its  proceedings. 

Resohed^  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  committee  are  due,  and  are  hereby  ezteDded, 
to  the  American  Philological  Association,  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America, 
the  American  Historical  Association,  the  western  branch  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Association,  and  the  Natural  Science  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, for  the  great  interest  they  have  taken  in  our  work,  for  the  valuable  services  they  have 
rendered  in  furnishing  reports  and  other  manuscript  material  for  our  use  in  preparing oor 
report.  Also  to  Professor  Alexander  Smith  and  Dr.  John  M.  Coulter,  of  the  Univenity 
of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  French,  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  of  Chicago,  for 
assistance  similar  in  kind,  and  for  the  information  and  counsel  they  have  so  kindly 
furnished  the  committee  since  our  session  began. 

Resolved^  That  the  committee  heartily  appreciates  the  sustained  interest  of  its  chair- 
man, and  realizes  that  what  measure  of  success  it  has  attained  is  largely  due  to  his  indefati- 
gable labors  toward  securing  material  from  experts  for  the  consideration  of  the  committet 

RESOLUTIONS  DEFINING  DUTIES  OF  EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE  AND 
•  APPOINTING  SAME 

Resolvedy  That  the  chairman,  Mr.  Nightingale,  together  with  Professors  James  and 
Thurber,  be  constituted  a  committee  to  prepare  for  publication  the  final  report  of  the 
joint  committee,  and  to  carry  it  thru  the  press. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  of  three  has  permission  and  authority  to  call  upon  the 
individual  members  of  the  joint  committee  for  such  facts  and  views  as  in  their  jadgm^Dt 
may  be  necessary  in  preparing  the  report.  ' 

Resolved,  That  the  report,  when  in  type,  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  general  coBi- 
mittee,  in  proof  sheets,  for  their  suggestions  and  criticisms,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  committee  of  three  shall  be  the  final  authority  as  to  the  admissibility  of  such  sagged' 
tions  and  criticisms  into  the  report  as  finally  published. 

Resolved,  That  when  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  of  three  such  suggestions  ^ 
criticisms  cannot  be  properly  admitted  into  the  report,  their  authors  shall  have  liberty  ^ 
express  them  in  dissenting  special  reports  over  their  names. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  not  desirable  that  such  dissenting  reports  shall  be  insisted  np^" 
except  in  the  cases  of  serious  divergency  of  views,  of  whi^h  the  authors  themselves  shall 
be  the  sole  judges. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  resolutions  constituting  afli 
instructing  the  editorial  committee  of  three,  that  the  general  committed 
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thought  it  desirable  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  divergent  views  and  dis- 
senting opinions  in  the  final  report,  and  to  secure  the  largest  possible 
consensus  of  opinion  consistent  with  the  truth.  This  instruction  has  been 
carried  out  in  its  spirit.  While  the  names  of  all  the  committee  are  signed 
to  the  report,  and  there  are  no  dissenting  reports,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  all  indorse  every  view  and  opinion 
that  the  report  contains. 

CONCLUSION 

Upon  several  subjects  of  great  importance  this  report  is  silent,  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  committee.  These  omissions  and  deficiencies  must 
be  regarded  as  due  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  committee  has 
worked,  and  not  at  all  to  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  committee  that 
these  subjects  are  of  relatively  small  importance.  That  courses  of  study 
have  not  been  prepared  in  geology,  astronomy,  and  physiology — subjects 
which  play  an  important  part  in  secondary  courses,  and  which  are,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  recognized  for  entrance  to  college — is  perhaps  the 
most  important  omission.  The  committee  is  bound  to  state,  .in  justi- 
fication of  its  own  action,  that,  in  accepting  the  proffered  aid  of  the 
Department  of  Science  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  it 
depended  upon  the  department  for  detailed  reports  upon  courses  of  study 
in  the  several  sciences  taught  in  secondary  schools,  in  the  same  way  that 
it  depended  upon  the  Philological,  the  Historical,  and  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Associations  for  detailed  reports  in  their  several  branches  of  instruc- 
tion. These  reports  were  not  forthcoming  on  the  subjects  of  astronomy, 
geology,  and  physiology.  In  the  three-days'  session  held  by  the  commit- 
tee it  was  quite  impracticable  to  secure  any  reports  that  would  have  weight 
*nd  value.  The  detailed  consideration  of  these  subjects  is,  therefore, 
reluctantly  omitted  from  this  report.  But  the  committee  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  general  principles  laid  *down  in  the  report 
*s  a  whole  apply  quite  as  thoroly  to  the  branches  just  enumerated  as  to 
^  the  others  for  which  detailed  courses  of  study  have  been  submitted.  It 
"^ight  be  helpful  to  the  schools  if  carefully  planned  courses  of  study  in 
astronomy,  geology,  and  physiology  could  be  presented  in  this  document, 
wt  the  general  principles  upon  which  such  courses  should  be  constructed 
*Dd  administered,  in  order  that  they  may  be  received  for  college  entrance, 
w^  been  fully  elucidated  in  connection  with  the  other  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion and  in  the  general  resolutions  adopted  by  the  committee.  So  far, 
t»*erefore,  as  the  specific  work  of  this  committee  is  concerned  in  determin- 

• 

I'^g  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  adjusting  secondary  courses  to  meet 
^^kge-entrance  requirements,  and  vice  versa,  it  cannot  be  held  that  any 
'object  has  been  slighted,  for  the  fundamental  work  of  the  committee  has 
"^  a  formulation  of  principles  that  are  equally  applicable  to  all  subjects 
^  instruction. 
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Since  the  work  of  the  committee  is  concerned  in  large  part  with  the 
courses  of  study  in  secondary  schools,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  beci 
desirable  that  the  subject  of  commercial  instruction  should  have  been 
taken  into  consideration.  What  relation  commercial  studies  shall  haveu 
other  studies  in  the  program,  and  whether  any  commercial  studies,  sud 
as  history  of  industries,  history  of  commerce,  and  commercial  geography 
should  be  recognized  for  admission  to  college,  are  questions  that  wil 
soon  have  immediate  practical  importance.  The  whole  subject  of  com 
mercial  education  in  secondary  schools  seems  to  the  committee  om 
deserving  of  special  study  —  one,  indeed,  for  the  consideration  of  which  < 
special  committee  might  well  be  appointed.  Nor  is  the  committee 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  it  has  not  carried  out  that  part  of  its  self-adopted 
program  of  work  which  committed  it  to  an  investigation  of  the  best  meth 
ods  of  admission  to  college,  w^hether  by  examination  or  by  some  form  ol 
certification.  This  question,  however,  seems  not  so  fundamental  as  those 
to  which  the  committee  has  advocated  its  labors.  Still  it  would,  no 
doubt,  be  desirable  to  have  an  adequate  study  made  of  this  matter  in  all 
of  its  phases  and  bearings.  The  time  and  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee,  however,  were  not  adequate  for  accomplishing  more  than  is 
herewith  presented. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  investigations  carried  on  by  the  com- 
mittee itself  and  those  carried  on  at  its  suggestion,  the  results  of  which 
are  herewith  presented,  have  all  been  completed  under  a  single  appro- 
priation, from  the  National  Educational  Association,  of  I500  —  an  appro- 
priation, moreover,  which  did  not  become  available  until  the  present 
year  —  it  will  be  obvious  at  once  that  the  committee  has  been  favored  by 
the  generous  and  self-sacrificing  assistance  of  many  collaborators.  A 
large  number  of  educators,  including  those  whose  names  are  signed  to 
the  various  special  reports,  and  many  others  as  well,  have  given  gener- 
ously of  time,  and  lalso  of  money,  to  further  the  work  of  this  committee. 
The  cordial  and  enthusiastic  support  accorded  to  this  investigation  from 
the  outset  has  been  an  unfailing  source  of  inspiration  to  the  members  01 
the  committee  themselves,  and  a  sure  sign  of  the  importance  ascribed  to 
the  relations  of  high  schools  and  colleges  as  a  factor  in  the  development 
of  our  higher  education.  The  officers  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation have  given  their  cordial  support  to  the  work  of  the  committee 
at  every  stage  of  its  progress.  The  committee  now  submits  its  reporti 
with  the  most  cordial  appreciation  of  the  generous  aid  it  has  thus  ^ 
received,  with  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  discussed, that 
has  grown  more  intense  with  every  additional  day  of  labor  given  to  the 
report,  and  with  no  feeling  that  the  work  ijitrusted  to  the  committee  haJ 
been  finally  and  forever  accomplished,  but  in  the  hope  that  an  importan 
contribution  has  been  made  to  the  adjustment  of  the  vexed  relation 
between  secondary  and  higher  education,  and  with  confident  expectatio 
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le  report  thus  submitted  will  receive  the  careful  study  and,  so  far  as 
)e  justified,  the  approval  and  adoption  of  those  who  direct  the 
r  education  of  this  country. 

A.  F.  Nightingale,  Chairmapi^ 

Superintendent  of  High  Schools,  Chicago,  Ul* 

W.  H.  Smiley,  Secretary, 

Principal  of   High  School,  District  No.  i,  Denver, 
Colo. 

George  B.  Aiton, 

State  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  Remsen  Bishop, 

Principal,  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

John  T.  Buchanan, 

Principal  of  Boys'  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  B.  Fine, 

Professor    of    Mathematics,    Princeton    University, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Paul  H.  Hanus, 

Professor  of    the   Science   and    Art    of   Education, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Burke  A.  Hinsdale, 

Professor  of    the   Science   and    Art   of    Education, 
University  of   Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Ray  Greene  Huling, 

Principal  of  the  English  High  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Edmund  J.  James, 

Professor   of    I'ublic  Administration,    University   of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

William  Carey  Jones, 

Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

James  E.  Russell, 

Dean  of  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Thurrer, 

Associate     Professor    of     Pedagogv,    University    of 
Chicago,   Chicago,    111. 
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PART  II 


SPECIAL  REPORTS* 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TWELVE  C 
AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  ON  C 
OF  STUDY  IN  LATIN  AND  GREEK  FOR  SECC 
SCHOOLS-^ 


INTRODUCTION 

I.     THE  WORK  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TWELVE 

The  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  American  Philological  A 
was  appointed  at  a  special  session  held  in  Philadelphia  in  I 
1894.  It  was  instructed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  the  subject  a  resolution,  which  the  association  h 
mously  passed,  that  "  in  any  program  designed  to  prepare  sti 
the  classical  course  not  less  than  three  years  of  Greek  : 
required."  The  same  committee  was  afterward  requested  to 
consideration  also  "  the  question  of  the  amount  of  Latin  need( 
various  courses  in  secondary  schools.'** 

*  The  special  reports  that  follow  were  prepared  by  committees,  appointei 
ferent  associations  which  they  represent,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  1 
Educational  Association  on  College-Entrance  Requirements.  They  call  fore 
and  the  most  earnest  consideration,  and  can  but  be  regarded  as  the  most  vi 
tributions  to  secondary  education  which  have  ever  been  published. 

The  model  courses  of  study  presented  are  commended  by  the  committee, 
not  within  the  limits  of  its  labor  to  verify  all  the  statistics  which  will  be  fou 
ing,  nor  does  it  comment  on  the  inferences  drawn.  These  reports  have  been  ' 
an  amount  of  correspondence  and  investigation  which  can  scarcely  be  e&ti 
he  large  expense  incurred  has  been  borne  by  the  associations  calling  them 
believe  they  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  better  class  of  secondary  sch 
the  country.  A.  F.  Nightingale,  C 

"f  The  Committee  of  Twelve  desires  to  express  its  sense  of  obligation  tc 
hundred  teachers  who  have  aided  it  by  generously  imparting  information  a 
The  heaviest  burdens  of  the  committee  have  been  borne  by  Professor  Hale, 
versity  of  Chicago ;  Professor  Kelsey,  of  the  University  of  Michigan ;  Profcs 
Princeton  University ;  and  the  chairman,  Professor  Seymour,  of  Yale  Universil 
recognition  is  due  to  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educ 
W.  T.  Harris,  who  caused  the  preparation  of  the  important  table  in  Appe 
furnished  the  data  for  Appendix  C. 

"f^  Proceedings  of  the  Atnerican  Philological  Association^  Special  Sesskm,  1894,  p.  - 
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In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  in  the  spring  of  1895  the  com- 
mittee prepared  an  address  on  the  study  of  Greek,  which  was  approved  at 
the  next  session  of  the  association  and  was  extensively  circulated.'  At 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  July  of  the  same 
year  a  copy  of  this  address  was  laid  before  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Education,  which  received  it  cordially  and  gave  it  a  place  in  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting.* 

In  the  spring  of  1896  the  committee  prepared  a  report  on  the  amount 
of  time  that  should  be  allotted  to  Latin  in  school  programs.  This  report 
was  not  only  submitted  to  the  American  Philological  Association,  but 
was  also,  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  by  several  members  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  presented  at  Buffalo  in  July  to  the 
joint  session  of  the  Departments  of  Higher  and  of  Secondary  Education, 
which  expressed  hearty  approval  of  it  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  ordered 
it  printed  in  the  minutes.' 

At  this  time  the  National  Educational  Association  was  undertaking  a 
comprehensive  study  of  school  programs  in  their  relation  to  college- 
entrance  requirements.  At  the  Denver  meeting  a  joint  committee,  com- 
posed of  prominent  members  of  the  Departments  of  Higher  and  of 
Secondary  Education,  had  been  appointed,  with  instructions  to  report  on 
the  whole  subject  of  entrance  requirements  the  following  year.  This 
committee  first  made  an  extensive  investigation  of  existing  conditions,^ 
and  then  proceeded  to  formulate  a  plan  of  work.  Having  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  problem  of  securing  uniform  entrance  requirements 
can  be  solved  only  thru  the  attainment  of  greater  uniformity  in 
courses  of  study,  the  joint  committee  voted,  as  a  part  of  its  scheme,  to 
JDvitc  certain  scientific  societies  to  render  expert  assistance  in  forming 
niodel  programs  which  might  be  adopted  by  high  schools,  academies,  and 
private  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  plan  of  work  elaborated 
^y  this  committee,  including  a  proposition  to  invite  the  co-operation  of 
the  American  Philological  Association,  was  laid  before  the  joint  session  of 
^he  Departments  of  Higher  and  of  Secondary  Education  at  Buffalo,  and 
^adopted  without  modification.*  The  secretary  of  the  joint  committee 
*t  once  sent  a  telegram  to  the  American  Philological  Association,  which 
*asthenin  session  at  Providence,  inviting  it  "to  prepare  at  its  conven- 
ence  a  report  on  the  proper  course  of  secondary  instruction  in  Latin  and 

^  ^^^•ittdings  for  July,  1895,  pp.  xxxii-xxxviii. 

*J—m»l  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  National  Educational  Association^  1895,  pp. 
*'  *3>-5;  School  Review  for  June,  1895,  pp.  434-41* 

^Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  National  Educational  Association^  1896,  pp.  559-6^;  Pro- 
'y^  §f  the  American  Philological  Association  for  July,  1896,  pp.  li-lv.  The  report  was  published 
*•  01  the  School  Review  for  June,  1896,  pp.  472-4;  the  New  York  Evening  Post  for  July  11,  1896; 
*•*  ^*9k  Reviews  for  August,  1896,  pp.  101-3. 

^ See  the  School  Review  for  June,  1896. 

^Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  National  Educational  Association^  1896,  pp.  558-9;  School 
'»'«*  for  June,  1898,  p.  44J. 
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Greek.**  The  American  Philological  Association  accepted  the  invitation 
and  instructed  its  Committee  of  Twelve  to  draw  up  courses  of  study  in 
the  two  languages  as  requested.' 

The  Committee  of  Twelve  took  up  promptly  the  important  work  that 
had  been  assigned  to  it,  and,  after  some  preliminary  correspondence,  met 
in  New  York  in  December,  1896.  It  voted  to  send  a  circular  of  inquiry 
to  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  requesting  information  regard- 
ing the  present  condition  of  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  suggestions  in 
relation  to  classical  programs.  It  decided  also  to  invite  representative 
men  engaged  in  the  work  of  secondary  education,  scholars  of  undoubted 
pedagogic  ability  and  experience,  to  co-operate  with  it,  as  auxiliary  com- 
mittees for  Latin  and  for  Greek,  and  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  combined 
committees  in  the  spring  vacation  of  1897.' 

More  than  six  thousand  copies  of  the  circular  of  inquiry  were  sent 
out  to  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek,  to  superintendents,  to  principals  of 
schools,  and  to  others  who  are  prominent  in  educational  work.  About 
one  thousand  replies  were  received,  and  thus  there  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee  a  mass  of  material  for  consideration  — exact  information, 
and  the  opinicTns  of  specialists  —  such  as  had  never  before  been  gathered 
in  relation  to  this  subject.  Great  and  general  interest  in  the  undertalting 
was  evinced  by  the  care  with  which  most  of  the  answers  to  the  questions 
of  the  circular  had  been  prepared.  The  replies  were  carefully  tabulated 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Fairbanks,  of  Yale  University,  and  were  brought  before  the 
committee  at  the  meeting  in  New  York,  April  14.'  The  Committee  of 
Twelve  was  in  session  with  its  auxiliary  committees  for  two  days.  After 
listening  to  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  answers  to  its  inquiries,  and 
to  a  discussion  of  certain  fundamental  questions  connected  with  secondary 
instruction  in  the  classics,  the  combined  committees  divided  into  two 
sections  for  the  preparation  of  school  programs  for  Greek  and  for  Latin. 
In  the  time  at  their  disposal  the  committees  were  able  only  to  draft 
tentatively  a  four-year  Latin  course  and  a  three-year  Greek  course;  the 
whole  matter  of  five-year  and  six-year  Latin  courses  was  referred  to  a 
special  subcommittee,  which  met  in  Chicago  in  May. 

As   a  result  of  these  labors,  in  the  fall  of  1897,  the  Committee  of 

■ 

Twelve  issued  a  preliminary  report,  which  contained  a  brief  statement  m 
regard  to  the  organization  of  the  committee  and  the  purpose  of  its  work, 
and  presented  for  criticism  the  tentative  courses  that  had  been  drawn  up 
—  four-year,  five-year,  and  six-year  courses  in  Latin,  and  a  three -year  course 
in  Greek.*  This  preliminary  report  was  submitted  to  the  principal  educa- 
tional associations  of  the  country,  and  copies  were  sent  also  to  a  number 

»  Proceeding's  of  the  American  Philolof^cal  Association  for  July,  1896,  p.  be. 
^Ibid.,  July,  1897,  p.  xxviii. 

3  See  the  School  Review  for  June,  1897,  pp.  350-59. 

4  Published  also   (in   essentially  the  same    form)  in   the   School   Revieto    for  June,  1897,  PP- J"*^' 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association  for  July,  1897,  pp.  xxxi-xxxiv,  ' 
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educational  experts;  many  kindly  and  helpful  suggestions  were  received, 
d  it  became  evident  that  the  tentative  programs,  with  slight  modifica- 
>ns,  would  give  as  general  satisfaction  as  any  courses  of  study  which  the 
mmittee  could  devise.  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  reception  of  this  report,  the  Com- 
ittec  of  Twelve  resolved  again  to  avail  itself  of  the  advice  and  criticism 

those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  work   of  classical  instruction 

secondary  schools,  before  issuing  its  report  in  final  form.     A  meeting 

the  combined  committees  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Ann  Arbor, 
ich.,  in  the  spring  vacation  of  1898,  and  in  order  to  attract  a  number 

dassical  teachers,  with  whom  the  problems  under  consideration  could 
:  discussed  face  to  face,  a  classical  conference  was  arranged,  with  a  two- 
ivV  program  of  scientific  and  pedagogical  papers. 

The  meetings  opened  with  a  session  of  the  Latin  section  of  the  com- 
ned  committees,  on  March  30;  the  conference  was  held  on  March  31 
id  April  I,  and  the  Committee  of  Twelve  met  for  its  final  session  on 
pril  2.  The  attendance  at  the  classical  conference  was  full  and  repre- 
ntative,'  while  at  the  sessions  of  the  committee  officers  and  represent- 
ive  members  were  present,  by  invitation,  from  the  more  important 
lucational  associations  of  the  East,  the  South,  and  the  West,  whose 
rect  testimony  gave  a  deeper  insight  into  the  conditions  of  classical 
udy,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  than  could  have  been  gained  from 
)rrespondence  alone.  Before  adjourning,  the  Committee  of  Twelve  voted 
latthe  publication  of  the  courses  of  study,  to  the  formulation  of  which 
>  much  time  and  effort  had  been  given,  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
atement  of  the  reasons  which  had  influenced  its  conclusions. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that  this  report  was  not 
repared  hastily  by  a  committee  anxious  to  avoid  the  consideration  of  bur- 
insorae  details,  and  that  it  is  not  based  primarily  on  theoretical  consid- 
ations.  It  embodies  conclusions  reached  after  painstaking  inquiry  into 
-tual  conditions,  as  well  as  the  results  of  mature  and  intelligent  expe- 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  advisers  of  the  committee ;  and  it  was  drawn 
^  after  full  consideration  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  along  the  path  of 
Ideational  advance  in  the  secondary  field. 

The  committee  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  outlined  in  the 
^ical  programs  here  offered  lies  within  the  range  of  accomplishment 

any  school  which  has  a  competent  classical  teacher,  and  that  there  is 
^  reason  why  at  least  the  four-year  Latin  course  and  the  three-year 
■"^k  course  may  not  be  generally  adopted  as  a  standard  of  classical 
^rk  in  the  schools  of  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West. 

IL   PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS  REGARDING  THE  REPORT 

The  investigations  pursued  by  the  committee  show  that  a  tendency 
•sts  in  many  places  to  increase  the  amount  of  time  allowed  to  Latin  in 

*See  the  Sck»0l  Rtvuw  for  June,  1898,  pp.  425,  481. 
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school  programs,  and  that  there  is  nowhere  a  movement  in  the  othei 
direction.  The  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  last  nine  years  also  reveal  the  highly  encouraging  fact  that  ik 
increase  of  enrollment  of  pupils  in  Latin  in  our  secondary  schools  is  ver} 
large f  and  is  relatively  greater  than  the  increase  in  any  other  study}  Nearb 
175,000  more  pupils  were  studying  Latin  in  1897-98  than  in  1889-^0. 
The  increase  of  pupils  in  Greek,  while  not  so  marked,  is  likewise  distinctl\ 
encouraging.  Nearly  25,000  were  reported  as  studying  Greek  in  prepara 
tory  courses  in  1897-98,  against  about  13,000  eight  years  earlier.  Thii 
incfease  is  not  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the  country,  as  may  Ix 
seen  from  the  map  on  p.  706,  which  shows  the  distribution  of  Greek  anc 
Latin  students  in  the  secondary  schools  in  1890  and  in  1898. 

Then,  too,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  proper  training  ol 
teachers.  We  are  undoubtedly  still  far  from  having  attained  a  proper  pro 
fessional  standard  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facilities  for  training  classical 
teachers  are  being  constantly,  even  if  somewhat  irregularly,  developed,  ll 
is  now  possible,  as  it  was  not  twenty  years  ago,  to  find  a  fair  number  ol 
well-equipped  university  courses  devoted,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  special 
training  of  capable  instructors  for  our  high  schools  and  academies.  Thert 
is  also  a  distinct  tendency  to  adapt  text-books,  in  both  Latin  and  Greek, 
to  the  pedagogical  needs  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  to  emphasize  the 
humanistic,  as  opposed  to  the  pedantic,  ideal  of  classical  culture.  The 
existence  of  all  these  favorable  tendencies  at  the  present  time  seems  to 
indicate  that  we  are  entering  upon  abetter  age  for  the  school  study  of  the 
classics.  A  situation  so  hopeful  as  this  naturally  makes  the  necessity  of 
giving  organic  unity  to  the  increasing  body  of  classical  interests  more 
pressing  than  ever  before. 

The  committee  is  the  more  encouraged  in  proposing  the  Courses  of 
study  submitted  in  this  report,  because  it  has  made  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  classical  instruction  in  about  a  thousand  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies, and  has  had  associated  with  it,  in  all  its  conferences,  representative 
schoolmen  from  the  chief  regions  of  our  country  where  the  classics  arc 
taught.  On  the  basis  of  information  thus  obtained  as  to  tUe  actual  con- 
dition of  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  resources  and  legitimate 
expectations  of  the  secondary  schools,  the  committee  has  been  enabled 
to  test  in  advance,  so  to  speak,  the  practicability  of  the  plans  here  pre- 
sented. It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  these  plans  are  not  based 
on  a  compromise  of  conflicting  interests,  but  that,  both  in  the  judgment 
of  the  committee  and  in  that  of  the  auxiliary  committees,  composed  of 
representative  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek,  the  courses  present  a  rational 
and  practical  standard,  containing  all  the  essentials  in  a  sufficiently  uniform 
relation,  and  yet  affording  a  flexibility  sufficient  to  allow  for  all  reason- 
able diversity  in  different  classes  of  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  land. 

I  See  Appendix  B  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
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The  plans  involve  no  radical  reconstruction,  but  aim  to  bring  the  actually 
existing  practices  of  our  schools  into  organic  unity  thru  gradual  adapta- 
tion to  a  more  consistent  standard. 

The  problem  encountered  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  instruction 
in  Latin  in  our  American  high  schools,  academies,  and  other  secondary 
schools,  while  similar  to  the  corresponding  problem  for  Greek,  is  more 
complicated.  It  is  similar,  because  the  principles  which  regulate  the  intro- 
duction of  young  students  to  both  languages  have  long  been  recognized 
as  practically  identical.  Utrique  eadem  via  esty  the  maxim  of  Quintilian, 
might  be  taken  without  modification  as  summing  up  the  settled  belief  of 
the  best  teachers  of  our  own  century  with  reference  both  to  the  unity  of  the 
classics  as  a  field  of  study  and  to  the  unity  of  method  to  be  pursued  in  teach- 
ing the  two  classical  languages.  The  problem  is  more  complicated,  because 
Latin  is  taught  in  a  far  larger  number  of  schools  than  Greek,  because  many 
schools  have  more  than  one  course  in  Latin  instead  of  a  single  course  as 
in  Greek,  and  lastly  because  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  Latin  varies 
more  than  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  Greek. 

But  another,  and  far  more  serious,  cause  of  complication  lies  outside 
the  relation  of  the  two  languages  to  each  other,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  difficulty 
which  underlies  our  secondary  education  generally,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  drawing  up  of  programs  of  study;  that  is,  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
courses  of  study  in  high  schools  and  academies,  with  its  concomitant, 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  college  standards  of  entrance.  If,  as  we  believe, 
the  need  of  greater  uniformity  is  urgent  in  order  to  enable  our  secondary 
education  to  accomplish  its  proper  ends,  then  in  no  part  of  the  field  is  it 
more  conspicuously  urgent  than  in  the  framing  of  programs  of  study. 
For  unless  school  programs  can  in  some  rational  way  be  so  brought  into 
harmony  that  classical  courses,  for  example,  so  far  as  equal  amounts  of 
time  are  allotted  to  them,  shall  mean  substantially  the  same  thing  in  all 
Pirtsof  the  country,  we  cannot  expect  to  remedy  the  existing  inequalities 
*Dd  stop  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  in  our  school  instruction,  or  to 
^just  the  equally  irrational  inequalities  of  our  college-entrance  require- 
ments in  the  same  field.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  school  programs  in  La^ 
*nd  Greek  can  be  made  substantially  uniform,  the  schools  themselves  will 
'^  greatly  helped,  and  a  long  step  will  have  been  taken  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  a  question  which  has  deeply  vexed  the  colleges. 

In  the  case  of  the  classics,  as  in  the  case  of  other  studies,  the  desired 
remedy  is  not  to  be  sought  in  any  attempt  to  bring  all  the  schools  to  the 
^^option  of  a  single  inflexible  program.  Such  uniformity  would  be 
•^^h  impracticable  and  in  itself  undesirable.  Neither  is  it  desirable  that 
^he  various  regions  of  the  country  should  each  make  an  independent  pro- 
?^am.  There  is  already  too  n)uch  of  such  diversity,  which  tends  tostereo- 
vPc  and  perpetuate  causes  of  division  and  hindrance,  to  provincialize 
^^^er  than  tto  nationalize  our  teaching.     The  committee  recognizes,  of 
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course,  that  local  differences  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  courses  will  alwayS 
exist,  and  that  many  of  these  differences  are  inevitable  under  any  plan 
that  may  be  proposed.  Many  of  them  are,  ind'eed,  made  reasonable 
by  local  conditions.  The  committee  was  not  directed  to  prepare  a  plan 
which  could  be#carried  out  at  once  in  every  school,  but  the  best  program 
which  is  practicable  for  the  schools  of  the  country  under  prevailing  con- 
ditions—  for  public  kigh  schools,  as  well  as  for  endowed  academies  and 
private  "  fitting  schools."  The  precise  amount  of  time  that  a  school  can 
allow  for  Latin  and  Greek  determines  much,  and  this  amount  is  sure  to 
vary.  Even  more  is  determined  by  the  strength  and  skill  of  the  teaching 
force.  Legitimate  differences  of  opinion  must  also  exist  with  reference 
to  the  order  in  which  the  several  authors  may  best  be  taken  up,  and  the 
precise  amount  of  each  that  shall  be  read.  Still  other  causes  of  variation 
will  occur  to  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching,  and 
allowance  must  be  made  for  such  causes  in  any  proposal  designed  to 
secure  general  assent.  But  after  all  concessions  have  been  made  to  the 
inevitable  diversity  that  arises  from  differences  of  locality  and  of  methods, 
there  still  remain  other  differences  which  need  elimination,  or  at  least 
reduction  to  some  common  standard  of  variation,  if  any  permanent  suc- 
cess is  to  attend  the  present  hopeful  movement  tow^d  uniformity. 

It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  classical  studies  at  the  present 
time  that  the  schools  and  colleges  are  already  generally  agreed  as  to  the 
importance  of  greater  organic  unity  in  the  courses  of  our  preparatory 
schools.  The  present  decade  has  witnessed  far  more  extensive  and  intelli- 
gent discussion  and  conference  looking  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
this  result  than  has  ever  before  been  known  in  our  country. 

In  offering  the  fruits  of  its  labors  to  the  two  educational  bodies  under 
which  it  has  been  working,  the  Committee  of  Twelve  desires  to  make 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  invaluable  assistance  which  it  has  received 
from  the  members  of  its  auxiliary  committees  and  from  other  educational 
workers,  who  have  freely  res[)onded  to  every  request  for  information  and 
counsel ;  and  it  wishes  further  to  express  the  hope  that  this  report  may 
contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  unification  and  advancement  of  our 
secondary  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

III.    THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TWELVE  AND 

OF   THE  AUXILIARY  COMMITTEES 

THE    COMMITTEE    OF    TWELVE 

Thomas  Day  Seymour,  professor  of  Greek,  Yale  University,  i^^' 
man. 

Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  principal  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 
Franklin  Carter,  president  of  Williams  College.  \ 

WiLLL\M  Gardner  Male,  professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Chicago,     j 
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William  R.  Harper,  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Francis  W.  Kelsey,  professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Michigan. 
Abby  Leach,  professor  of  Greek,  Vassar  College. 
Charles  Forster  Smith,  professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Clement  L.  Smith,  professor  of  Latin,  Harvard  University. 
Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College.  - 
MiNTON  Warren,  professor  of  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Andrew  F.  West,  professor  of  Latin,  Princeton  University. 

THE  auxiliary  COMMITTEES 
THE    LATIN   AUXILIARY   COMMITTEE 

George  B.  Aiton,  inspector  of  state  high  schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
J.  Kemsen  Bishop,  Walnut  Hill  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 
David  Y.  Comstock,  principal  of  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
E.  W.  Coy,  principal  of  the  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Lawrence  C.  Hull,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 
Richard  A.  Minckwitz,  Kansas  City  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Oscar  D.  Robinson,  principal  of  the  Albany  High  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Charles  H.  Thurber,  clean  of  Morgan  Park  Academy,  Morgan  PaA,  111. 
A.  W.  Tressler,  principal  of  the  High  School,  Kipon,  Wis. 
W.  R.  Webb,  principal  of  Webb  School,  Bell  Buckle,  Tenn. 

THE   greek   auxiliary    COMMITTEE 

Edward  B.  Clapp,  professor  of  Greek,  Universicy  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

E.  G.  Coy,  principal  of  the  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville<  Conn. 

J.  G.  Croswell,  principal  of  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  city. 

William  Gallagher,  principal  of  the  Thayer  Academy,  South  Braintree,  Mass. 

Robert  P.  Keep,  principal  of  the  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn. 

C.  A.  Mitchell,  classical  master  of  the  University  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

W.  D.  MooNEY,  principal  of  the  Mooney  School,  Franklin,  Tenn. 

J.  H.  Pratt,  principal  of  the  Milwaukee  Academy,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Julius  Sachs,  principal  of  the  Collegiate  School,  W.  Fifty-ninth  street.  New  York 

• 

H.  G.  Sherrard,  classical  master  of  the  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

GREEK  COURSES  IN    SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  preparation  of  the  Greek  programs  presented  to  the  committee  a 
iple  problem,  in  view  of  the  limited  time  which  can  be  given  in  the 
lools  to  the  reading  of  Greek  literature,  and  of  the  small  amount  of 
eek  literature  which  is  suitable  for  classes  of  beginners.  The  problem 
i  been  still  further  simplified  by  the  discussions  and  actions  of  recent 
^ferences,  particularly  the  Greek  conference  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
'  Commission  of  New  England  Colleges,  and  the  Greek  conference 
d  at  Columbia  University  in  the  spring  of  1896  — all  of  these  being  in 
istantial  agreement,  and  already  approved  by  many  of  the  most  able 
chers  of  the  country.  The  replies  to  the  committee's  circular  of  inquiry 
i^e  abundant  information,  both  as  to  what  is  actually  done  in  our 
'ools,  and  as  to  what  is  desired.      From   California,  Wisconsin,  and 
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Tennessee,  in  particular,  had  come  letters  which  presented  a  most  hopeful 
view  of  the  position  of  the  classics  in  the  schools,  and  urged  that  the  com- 
mittee should  yield  to  no  suggestion  of  a  weaker,  less  exacting  course  oi 
preparation  for  college.  The  committee  is  unanimous  in  reaffirming 
the  position  taken  by  the  Greek  conference  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
and  proposes  a  program  which  is  in  essential  agreement  with  those  o 
the  Commission  of  New  England  Colleges  and  the  Columbia  Conferenc 
'of  1896. 

The  committee  recommends  that  three  years  be  devoted  to  the  stud 
of  Greek  in  secondary  schools,  with  the  understanding  that  the  year  coi 
sists  of  not  less  than  thirty-eight  weeks  of  school  work,  and  that  fi^ 
periods  of  recitation  a  week,  of  not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  each,  1 
given  to  this  study.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  work  is  crowd( 
into  two  years,  to  which,  in  other  parts,  three  years  are  devoted.  Und 
exceptional  circumstances,  with  earnest  scholars  and  skillful  teachers  at 
long  school  years,  the  work  of  preparation  for  college  in  Greek  may  1 
done  well  in  two  years  ;  but  in  general,  with  less  earnestness  and  ski 
this  work  is  likely  to  be  superficial  if  it  is  so  hurried,  and  the  Committ< 
of  Twelve  still  (and  more  earnestly  than  ever)  urges  the  maintenance  of 
three-year  preparatory  course  in  Greek. 

The  committee  further  recommends  heartily  a  thoro  and  methodic 
study  of  Greek  grammar  as  the  necessary  basis  of  accurate  reading.  N 
one  proposes  to  return  to  the  former  practice  of  committing  to  mcmoi 
all  of  the  rules  of  Greek  grammar  before  applying  them  in  reading ;  bi 
pupils  cannot  be  expected  to  prove  fair  scholars  unless  they  know  Gree 
forms. and  the*  elements  of  Greek  syntax  well  before  they  are  sent  t 
college.  Moreover,  a  vigorous  and  continued  effort  should  be  raadet 
correlate  and  arrange  the  isolated  grammatical  facts  in  the  pupil's  mini 
Our  Greek  grammars  aim  to  be  scientific,  and  their  arrangement  shoul 
be  well  understood  by  the  pupil,  in  order  that  he  may  know  where  t 
look  for  the  information  which  he  needs.  The  teacher  is  in  danger  ( 
forgetting  that  the  pupil  does  not  easily  obtain  the  general  view  of  tli 
field  of  grammatical  study  with  which  he^is  himself  familiar,  and  that 
is  this  knowledge  alone  which  enables  the  beginner  to  put  into  the 
right  relations  the  grammatical  facts  which  he  learns.  For  instance,  th 
pupil  should  know  the  most  important  syntactical  uses  of  each  case- 
understanding  that  the  genitive  has  accepted  the  work  of  the  ablative  i 
addition  to  its  own,  and  the  dative  that  of  the  instrumental  and  tl 
locative.  The  correspondence  between  the  constructions  of  condition; 
and  relative  sentences  should  be  clearly  apprehended.  Altho  tl 
*  analysis"  of  the  verbal  forms  is  no  longer  required  so  strictly  as  it  wi 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  pupil  may  well  be  taught  the  elements  < 
word-formation  and  inflection. 

The    committee    further    recommends    that,    from    the    beginnini 
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systematic  instruction  be  given  in  Greek  composition,  and  that  exercises 
in  writing  Greek,  based  upon  connected  reading  in  Greek  prose,  be 
continued  thru  the  third  year.  Elementary  Greek  composition,  which 
alone  is  attempted  in  the  schools  of  America,  is  an  indispensable  auxili- 
ary to,  and  we  may  almost  say  a  part  of,  grammatical  study.  The  teacher 
docs  not  expect  to  train  his  pupil  to  vie  with  Xenophon  as  a  Greek 
writer;  he  is  entirely  satisfied  if  his  pupil  can  read  Greek.  Composition 
should  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  taking  time  from  reading,  but^as 
preparing  the  pupil  to  read  more  readily  and  accurately.  It  fixes  the 
pupil's  vocabulary  more  firmly  in  his  mind,  serves  as  a  constant  review  of 
Greek  forms,  quickens  his  sensitiveness  to  the  peculiar  significance  of  the 
order  of  words  in  the  Greek  prose  sentence,  and  to  the  difference  of 
meaning  between  similar  words  and  constructions.  It  is  useful  also  as  a 
deck  to  the  carelessness  into  which  many  pupils  are  in  danger  of  falling, 
if  (as  is  well)  they  read  large  quantities  of  Greek  cursorily  "at  sight.** 
Forac(?urate  scholarship  in  Greek  we  know  no  better  training  than  many 
and  carefully  corrected  exercises  in  Greek  composition.  These  exercises 
should  not  be  postponed  to  a  late  part  of  the  course,  but  should  be  begun 
at  the  outset,  when  they  will  materially  assist  the  pupil  in  mastering  the 
forms,  make  his  knowledge  of  constructions  exact,  cause  him  to  observe 
Greek  usage,  and  help  him  to  feel  the  accuracy  and  force  with  which  the 
Greek  language  can  express  thought.  If  they  are  neglected  during  any 
part  of  the  reading  course,  to  be  resumed  only  a  short  time  before  the 
pupil  leaves  the  secondary  school,  the  subject  is  likely  to  become  distaste- 
ful, because  unwonted  and  difficult  to  the  pupil,  who  will  have  been 
deprived  of  the  aid  which  he  should  have  received  from  the  exercise 
during  his  entire  course. 

The  continuance  of  exercises  in  Greek  composition  during  the  third 
year,  while  most  of  the  time  of  instruction  is  given  to  Homer,  is  particu- 
larly important.  This  has  been  proved  to  be  the  best  means  of  preserv- 
"*g  the  familiarity  with  Attic  forms  and  constructions  which  is  essential 
^or  satisfactory  work  in  the  college  course,  in  the  reading  of  Plato, 
I^cmosthenes,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  etc. 

In  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher,  the  most  efficient  exercises  in  Greek 
composition  are  in  retroversion,  that  is,  the  re-turning  into  Greek  of  the 
English  of  some  Attic  prose  which  has  been  read  by  the  student.  If  the 
teacher  has  not  the  time  to  prepare  such  exercises  for  his  class,  several 
^Jtt-books  are  ready  to  render  this  service.  Certain  advantages, 
"Owcver,  are  possessed  by  the  systematic  presentation  of  Greek  con- 
ductions, in  books  which  are  prepared  with  no  reference  to  a  special 
^^^t-  A  combination  of  the  two  methods  is  desirable  wherever  prac- 
ticable. 

In  this  country,  teachers  are  in  little  danger  of  going  to  excess  in 
Ending  to  the  niceties  of  Greek  composition.     The  making  of  Greek 
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iambic  and  lyric  verse,  which  has  been  practiced  in  England,  quicken! 
the  aesthetic  and  literary  sensibilities,  but  is  useful  chiefly  for  those  whc 
have  time  for  advanced  scholarship.  The  criticisms  which  have  beci 
uttered  against  such  composition  of  verses  do  not  hold  against  the  com 
position  of  simple  Attic  prose  which  is  here  recommended. 

The  committee  further  recommends  that  exercises  in  the  reading  o 
unpref)ared  passages  (commonly  known  as  sight  reading)  be  begun  at  th 
outset  of  the  Greek  course  and  be  continued  thru  it.  Exercises  i 
the  reading  of  unprepared  passages  of  Greek  enable  the  teacher  to  dii 
cern,  and  so  to  meet,  the  pupil's  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  a  ne 
sentence.  Very  many  freshmen  seem  to  have  pursued  a  wrong  metho 
of  seeking  to  gain  the  understanding  of  a  Greek  sentence  whichalitti 
reading  of  unprepared  passages  in  the  class-room  would  enable  tl: 
teacher  to  detect,  and  perhaps  to  remedy.  If  the  pupil  comes  to  tli 
teacher  only  with  work  carefully  prepared  with  the  aid  of  lexicon  an 
commentary,  the  teacher  may  not  discover  some  of  the  pupil's  weal 
nesses,  and  may  not  understand  his  difficulties.  These  exercises  als 
give  the  pupil  readiness  in  translation  and  a  feeling  of  mastery  over  th 
newly  acquired  language.  Rapid  reading,  as  well  as  exact  interpretatioi 
is  necessary  to  true  scholarship. 

The  practice  of  reading  Greek  aloud  with  intelligent  expression  i 
warmly  recommended  by  the  committee.  This  aids  materially  in  th 
treatment  of  Greek  as  a  living  language,  and,  so  far  as  the  acquisition  c 
forms  and  vocabulary  is  concerned,  the  voice  is  as  important  for  th 
teachers  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  for  those  of  German  and  French.  Carefu 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  since  the  rhythrr 
not  only  of  the  poets,  but  also  of  the  great  orators,  was  based  upon  thi 
quantity. 

In  the  Greek  preparatory  course  small  opportunity  can  arise  fo 
question  as  to  what  shall  be  read,  and  in  what  order.  Altho  Xenophon' 
style  is  now  known  to  be  not  absolutely  pure  Attic,  yet  no  Greek  readin 
better  than  the  Anabasis  has  been  found  for  the  second  year  of  the  Gree 
course.  Some  teachers,  however,  may  prefer  to  read  only  two  books  c 
the  Anabasis^  and  make  up  from  other  works  of  Xenophon,  or  from  othe 
authors,  the  equivalent  of  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

In  order  to  secure  a  much-desired  uniformity,  colleges  have  bee 
requested  by  several  commissions  and  associations  to  base  their  examina 
tions  in  Greek  grammar  and  composition  (in  distinction  from  the  abilit 
to  read  Greek  and  translate  it)  on  the  first  two  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

The  committee,  finally,  recommends  that  Homer  be  read  in  the  las 
year  of  the  preparatory  course.  From  one  point  of  view  the  pupil  ough 
to  continue  the  study  of  Attic  prose  without  interruption  during  thcthir 
year  of  his  (ireek  course,  without  being  introduced  to  another  Grec 
dialect.     But    for  the    sake   of  those   students  who   take  Greek  in  th 
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'  school,  but  do  not  go  to  college,  and  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
rho  are  at  an  age  to  be  thoroly  interested  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
:rs  of  secondary  schools  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  desire 
lird  year  of  the  three-year  Greek  course  should  be  given  mainly 
The  best  pupils  feel  Homer  to  be  literature^  and  so  get  an 
oretaste  of  what  awaits  them  in  the  reading  of  the  college 
Some  teachers  prefer  to  begin  Homer  with  the  reading  of  the 
cs  of  the  Iliad;  others  prefer  the  Odyssey;  others  would  read  the 
year  and  the  Odyssey  another.  Most  colleges  allow  an  option 
quivalents,  in  order  to  give  the  fullest  freedom  to  the  secondary 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  RECOMMENDED  IN  GREEK 
(Five  periods  weekly  thruout  the  three  years) 

FIRST   YEAR 

id  second  terms  :  Introductory  lessons. 

erm  :  Xenophon*s  Anabasis  (twenty  to  thirty  pages). 

Practice  in  reading  at  sight  and  in  writing  Greek. 

Systematic  study  of  grammar  begun. 

SECOND   YEAR 

ion's  Anabasis  (continued),  either  alone  or  with  other  Attic  prose  (seventy-five 
red  and  twenty  pages). 

i  in  reading  at  sight,  systematic  study  of  grammar,  thoro  grammatical  review, 
:  in  writing  Greek,  both  based  on  the  study  of  Books  I  and  II  of  the  Anabasis. 

THIRD    YEAR 

(twenty-five  hundred  to  four  thousand  lines);  e.  g.,  Iliad^  I-lII  (omitting 
I,  and  VI-VIII. 

"ose  (twenty-five  to  forty  pages),  with  practice  in  writing  Greek ;  grammar ; 
-eading  at  sight. 

preparation  for  an  advanced  examination  in  Greek  composition  is  not  desired,  the  courM  may 
>iie  Icston  a  week  the  first  year. 

LATIN  COURSES  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

[etermining  factor  in  constructing  a  course  in  Latin  in  any 
igh  schools,  academies,  or  private  schools  is  practically  the 
:  time  which  can  be  allov^red  to  that  study,  in  view  of  the  claims 
studies  and  the  length  of  the  school  course.  The  ordinary 
mt  is  that  of  the  four-year  course  of  five  exercises  weekly.  The 
je  of  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  is  between  fourteen 
I  years.  This  four-year  course  is  commonly  the  standard  in  our 
)ols  and  academies.  There  are  schools,  however,  which  are 
allow  four  years  to  Latin,  and  these,  as  a  rule,  provide  a  three- 
se.  In  a  considerable  number  of  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
)r  a  six-year  course  is  to  be  found.  The  tendency  to  lengthen 
course  beyond  four  years  is  clearly  becoming  stronger.     Thi? 
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tendency  did  not  receive  its  initial  impulse  from  the  colleges  and 
universities,  but  manifests  rather  the  characteristics  of  a  spontaneous 
movement  on  the  part  of  principals  and  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 
It  had  its  origin  in  a  growing  conviction  that  the  ends  of  education. 
at  least  in  the  earlier  stages,  are  best  subserved  by  the  concentration 
of  effort  upon  a  limited  number  of  leading  studies,  properly  correlated 
rather  than  by  the  scattering  of  energies  over  an  indefinite  range  0! 
loosely  related  subjects.  The  lengthening  of  the  Latin  course  is  beinj 
accomplished,  however,  not  by  keeping  the  pupil  at  school  longer,  but  b] 
having  him  begin  Latin  earlier.  The  old  four-year  course  in  many  place 
has  been  extended  downward  one  or  two  years ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  tha 
most  of  the  five-year  and  six-year  courses  have  been  established.  Such  i 
clearly  the  rational  procedure,  both  because  of  the  better  results  obtaine( 
with  pupils  who  begin  Latin  early,  and  because  of  the  undesirability 
if  not  the  impossibility,  of  securing  the  additional  Latin  by  keepin| 
pupils  at  school  beyond  the  age  at  which  they  now  usually  complete  th 
course. 

The  problem,  therefore,  which  is  likely  to  be  encountered  by  ever 
school  that  has  to  face  the  question  of  the  extension  of  its  Latin  cours< 
is  the  problem  of  having  Latin  begun  one  or  more  years  earlier  than  a 
present,  and  of  using  the  additional  time  upon  a  rationally  coherent  plan 
As  a  four-year  or  five-year  course  is  extended,  here  and  there  in  differen 
parts  of  the  country,  into  a  six-year  course,  and  even  as  a  three-year  course 
is  extended  into  a  four-year  course,  it  is  desirable  that  the  extension  bi 
accomplished  according  to  some  common  understanding.  In  the  casi 
of  schools  which  do  not  purpose  to  extend  the  course  in  length,  bu 
desire  to  use  the  present  available  time  to  better  advantage,  it  is  perhap 
even  more  important  that  the  inner  modifications  which  may  be  introduce! 
without  additional  expenditure  of  time  should  likewise  be  made  ii 
accordance  with  a  common  plan. 

In  taking  up  the  first  problem  —  the  problem  presented  by  the  varia 
tion  in  length  of  Latin  courses  —  the  committee  was  forced  to  regard  th 
four-year  course  of  five  exercises  a  week  as  the  only  available  genera 
standard,  for  the  reason  that,  as  has  been  said,  it  corresponds,  morencarl; 
than  any  other,  to  the  actual  practice  of  the  majority  of  American  schools 
The  three-year  course  was  considered  as  an  incomplete  four-year  course 
and  was  not  treated  as  a  separately  existing  type.  Consequently  n( 
attempt  was  made  to  present  a  model  three-year  course,  for  it  was  assumet 
that  three-year  courses,  if  constructed,  would  be  formed  out  of  element 
of  the  four-year  course.  Then  a  six-year  course  was  framed,  containin| 
everything  in  the  four-year  course,  together  with  such  amplifications  an( 
additions  as  would  render  the  six-year  course  a  rationally  connectei 
whole.  The  five-year  course,  being  intermediate  between  the  four-yea. 
and  the  six-year  courses,  appeared  in  one  aspect  as  an  extension  of  th< 
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four-year  course,  and  in  another  as  on  uncompleted  six-year  course. 
Inasmuch  as,  in  many  instances,  the  conversion  of  a  four-year  into  a  six- 
year  course  nlight  be  made,  not  by  establisling  a  six-year  course  imme- 
diately, but  by  passing  thru  a  transitional  five-year  course,  it  seemed  best 
to  draw  up  the  five-year  course  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  serve  as 
a  transition  from  the  four-year  to  the  six-year  course,  and  would  at 
the  same  time  preserve  its  own  rational  unity,  so  that  schools  which  might 
never  attain  to  a  six -year  course  should  nevertheless  find  all  the  parts  of 
a  five-year  course  thoroly  co-ordinated  with  one  another. 

Moreover,  since  schools  with  younger  pupils  naturally  find  it  better 
to  spend  more  time  on  the  elements,  while  schools  with  older  and  presum- 
ably more  mature  pupils  may  prefer  to  do  a  larger  amount  of  reading, 
the  five-year  course  has  been  drawn  up  in  a  double  form,  with  this 
alternative  in  view;  but  in  either  form  it  will  serve  as  a  logical  transition 
from  the  four-year  to  the  six-year  course,  and  likewise  as  a  course  complete 
in  itself.  The  proposed  arrangement,  whereby  it  will  be  made  possible  for 
schools  to  devote  either  four,  five,  or  six  years  to  Latin  in  accordance  with 
a  common  plan,  traveling  the  same  road  together,  and  parting  company 
only  where  one  stops  and  another  goes  on,  will,  if  adopted,  greatly  reduce 
the  practical  difficulties  arising  from  the  present  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  length  of  Latin  courses. 

In  dealing  with  the  second  problem,  that  of  using  to  better  advantage 
the  time  now  allowed  to  Latin,  thru  inner  modification  of  the  existing 
course  of  study  without  increase  of  length,  the  committee  found  it 
necessary  to  construct,  piece  by  piece,  a  standard  course.  Again  the 
four-year  course  of  five  exercises  a  week  had  to  be  assumed  as  a  standard. 
This  number  of  exercises  forms  a  fourth  of  the  usual  school  week  of 
about  twenty  periods.  The  proportion  of  time  thus  assumed  for  Latin  corre- 
sponds closely,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  to  the  present  practice  of 
fflost  of  the  schools  possessing  a  four-year  course.  For  some  of  them 
such  a  standard  would  represent  an  increase,  the  a  very  slight  one, 
beyond  the  amount  of  time  now  given.  A  standard  of  five  exercises 
"weekly  for  four  years  is,  therefore,  a  practicable  one  for  most  of  the  schools 
that  no^  gjyg  fQUj.  years  to  Latin. 

*his  amount  of  time  being  assumed  as  available,  or  obtainable  with- 

"^  §reat  effort,  the  next  question  which  confronted  the  committee  was  to 

^^'■Qiine  what  subjects  should  be  included  in  the  four-year  Latin  course, 

^  far  each  should  be  carried,  and  in  what  order  they  should  be  taken 

*^*     It  would  have  been  an  easy  task  to  draw  up  an  inflexible  program 

*^^^  solely  on  theoretical   considerations  ;  but  such  a  program  would 

^  little  wisdom.     The  only  course  left  open  to  the  committee  was  to 

^eavor  to  find  a  feasible  way  of  improving  upon  our  present  practice, 

^^ping  constantly  in  mind  the  limitations  prescribed  by  existing  con- 
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The  staple  of  our  Latin  instruction  in  the  existing  four-year  courses 
consists  of  Latin  grammar — usually  taught  in  the  form  of  Latin  les- 
sons—  Latin  prose  composition,  four  or  five  books  of  Caesar's  (Mc 
War  or  some  equivalent,  six  orations  of  Cicero,  and  six  books  of  Virgil's 
yEnetd,  These  may  be  taken  as  constituting  a  substantially  irreducible 
minimum.  Most  schools  having  a  four-year  course  do  as  much  work 
as  this ;  some  do  much  more,  many  a  little  more.  The  contents  of 
this  minimum  enter  solidly  into  college-entrance  requirements  thruout 
the  country,  and  the  propriety  of  regarding  them  as  essential  elements 
in  any  Latin  program  will  not  be  questioned.  At  times,  indeed,  some 
opposition  has  been  made  to  the  study  of  Caesar,  as  too  difficult  for  stu- 
dents in  the  second  year  of  the  course.  But  this  objection  loses  its 
validity  when  the  study  of  Caesar  is  preceded  by  the  reading  of  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  simple  Latin,  and,  in  any  case,  the  objection  suggested 
may  be  met  by  allowing  an  equivalent  from  some  easier  author  to  be 
offered  for  a  part  of  the  Commentaries ;  to  omit  Caesar  entirely  would  be 
a  retrograde  step  in  the  framing  of  Latin  programs.  Apart  from  this 
question  with  regard  to  the  availability  of  Caesar,  no  serious  difference 
of  opinion  exists. 

If,  then,  we  assume  that  Latin  grammar,  Latin  composition,  some 
easy  reading,  four  or  five  books  of  Caesar  (with  a  partial  equivalent 
allowed),  six  orations  of  Cicero,  and  six  books  of  Virgil  may  be  considered 
as  forming  the  assured  basis  of  a  standard  four-year  course,  the  question 
at  once  arises  whether  this  is  all  that  should  enter  into  such  a  course. 
These  subjects  represent  nothing  more  than  the  average  practice  of  the 
majority  of  schools  with  four-year  courses,  and  something  less  than  many 
such  schools  are  actually  giving  —  and  that,  too,  without  being  able  to 
allow  quite  so  much  time  as  five  exercises  weekly  thruout  the  four  years. 

To  accept  this  substantially  irreducible  minimum  found  in  the  great 
majority  of  four-year  courses,  without  adding  anything  to  allow  for  the 
extra  work  now  actually  done  in  many  places,  and  without  taking  account 
of  the  present  marked  tendency  to  increase  the  amount  of  Latin  taught, 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  proposing  of  a  standard  actually  lower  than 
our  present  practice.  Accordingly  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
posed standard  four-year  course  to  an  extent  which  will  make  it  some- 
what better  than  some  of  the  existing  four-year  courses  ;  otherwise  do 
proper  model  will  be  presented,  in  conformity  with  which  our  present  four- 
year  courses  may  be  made  not  only  more  nearly  uniform,  but  also  a  little 
better  intrinsically.  The  small  increment  thus  desired  may  be  added  io 
either  of  two  ways.  One  is  by  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  work  in  the 
present  subjects  —  a  little  more  grammar,  or  easy  reading,  or  prose  com- 
position, or  Caisar,  or  Cicero,  or  Virgil.  The  other  is  by  increasing  the 
variety  and  interest  of  the  course  by  adding  other  subjects. 

There  is  merit  in  both  methods,  and  neither  is  tabe  recommended  to 
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the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other.  In  laying  out  a  four-year  course  with 
five  exercises  weekly,  it  will  be  found  practicable  to  take  advantage  of 
both  methods.  The  desired  increment,  if  it  is  to  be  obtained  without 
adding  to  the  list  of  existing  subjects,  may  be  secured  by  devoting  more 
time  to  the  grammar  lessons,  the  written  prose  exercises,  and  the  easy 
reading  which  precedes  and  prepares  for  the  reading  of  Caesar,  Cicero, 
and  Virgil ;  or  it  may  be  secured  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  reading 
in  the  works  of  one  or  more  of  these  authors,  provided  it  always  is 
understood  that,  in  case  a  school  cannot  both  improve  the  quality  of  the 
more  elementary  work  and  at  the  same  time  read  the  maximum  quantity 
suggested  in  any  or  all  of  the  authors,  it  is  better  to  do  with  thoroness 
the  elementary  grammar,  written  prose  exercises,  and  easy  reading,  and 
to  read  the  minimum  amounts  of  the  authors,  than  to  sacrifice  in  any 
degree  the  earlier  and  fundamental  work. 

But  in  many  schools,  for  various  reasons  —  principally  the  desire  for 
greater  variety  to  increase  the  interest  of  pupils  —  other  authors  are  intro- 
duced in  addition  to  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil.     Many  teachers  favor  the 
^^J  of  Cornelius  Nepos  for  easy  reading  just  before  Caesar,  or  in  place  of 
*  part  of  the  Commentaries.     The  plan  proposed  by  the  committee,  while 
^ot  giving  Nepos  a  fixed  place,  leaves  ample  room  for  such  use  as  has  been 
indicated.      Selections  from   Eutropius,  Florus,  and  the  Fables  may,  of 
^urse,  be  employed,  or  the  useful  "  made-Latin'*   of  Lhomond's    Viri 
^^^€u.    The  committee,  however,  does  not  find  it  expedient  to  recom- 
'^cnd  any  one  of  these  classes  of  material,  or  any  special  combination  of 
^"^tn,  as  a  fixed  part  of  a  course.     They  may  all  be   made  to  serve  one 
P^'^'pose,  and,  while  uniformity  may  appear  desirable  at  this  point,  it  is  by 
^^  nieans  essential. 

In  the  list  of  authors  two  additions  are  proposed  —  the   Catiline  of 

^allxist  and  a  small  amount  of  Ovid.     Sallust,  indeed,  has  of  late  yedrs 

"^^ix  less  read  in  schools  than  formerly,  but  there  are  excellent  reasons  in 

lavor  of  this  author.     His   Catiline  forms   the  best  bridge  over  the  gap 

'^t^reen  Caesar  and  Cicero.     Even  young  pupils  find  it  attractive.    It  is  not 

^^  hard.    It  helps  to  illustrate  from  a  different  angle  of  vision  the  intensely 

interesting  age  to  which  Caesar  and  Cicero  also  belong.     Its  fine  portrai- 

^^if^s  and  graphic  style  give  it  merited  rank  as  a  classical  masterpiece. 

^cl,  finally,  it  is  so  brief  that,  while  adding  little  to  the  amount  read,  it 

*"ords  a  special  satisfaction  in  that  it  enables  the  young  student  to  com- 

P^^te  an  entire  work,  instead  of  constantly  occupying  himself  with  selec- 

tionsj  while  at  the  same  time   it   introduces  variety   into   his  reading. 

Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Caesar,  Sallust,  and  Cicero,  the  pupil  has 

S^iued  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  golden  age  of  Latin  prose  —  the 

roundation  of  all  his  subsequent  study  of  the  literature — as  well  as  of  the 

^ost  important  period  of  Roman  history,  that  immediately  preceding 

^^  downfall  of  the  republic.     In  like  manner  the  study  of  Ovid  forms  a 
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useful  preparation  for  the  reading  of  Virgil.  Even  a  few  hundred  lines 
will  serve  to  give  variety  to  the  poetical  reading  of  the  student,  and 
enhance  his  appreciation  of  the  golden  age  of  Roman  poetry,  the  period 
of  Augustus,  which  forms  the  literary  as  well  as  the  historical  sequel  to 
the  great  republican  period. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  preference  is  here  indicated  for  a  particular  order 
of  authors  :  first,  the  prose  writers  of  the  republic,  represented  by  Casar, 
Sallust,  and  Cicero;  and  then  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  repre- 
sented by  Ovid  and  Virgil.  The  prose  writers  give  the  normal  syntax 
and  the  general  standards  of  literary  expression,  thus  providing  the 
young  student  with  the  proper  foundation  for  all  subsequent  study  of  the 
language.  The  poets  selected  not  only  belong  to  a  later  age  than  the 
prose  writers  named,  but  are  read  with  greater  ease  and  profit  after  the 
student's  knowledge  of  prose  usages  is  established.  A  further  considera- 
tion in  favor  of  the  order  recommended  may  be  found  in  the  relation  of 
the  authors  read  to  the  exercises  in  prose  composition.  Prose  composition 
should  be  taught  thru  the  whole  four  years  of  the  course,  and  the  exercises 
should  be  formed  upon  the  best  prose  models.  In  the  program  of  the  first 
year  provision  is  made  for  easy  written  exercises  in  connection  with  lessons 
in  grammar.  In  that  of  the  second  year  the  Latin  writing  will  naturally 
be  based  on  Coesar.  If  Cicero  is  read  in  the  third  year,  the  Latin  writing 
will,  of  course,  be  based  on  Cicero,  and  may  continue  to  be  based  upon 
this  author  in  the  fourth  year,  even  if  poetry  be  read  exclusively.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Virgil  is  read  in  the  third  year,  it  will  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  course  in  Latin  writing,  in  either  that  or  the  following  year,  on  as 
high  a  level  as  is  possible  under  the  other  arrangement.  Still,  the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  upon  this  one  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  many  schools  Virgil  is  read  before  Cicero.  If  the  adoption  of  a 
model  four-year  Latin  course  were  to  turn  upon  this  one  point  of  the  order 
in  which  the  two  authors  should  be  read,  probably  no  agreement  would  be 
reached.  It  is,  of  course,  more  important  that  the  two  authors  be  rtd^ 
in  whatever  order,  than  that  the  order  of  the  reading  should  be  unifonn. 
It  is  also  important  that  the  reading  of  additional  writers,  such  as  Sallust 
and  Ovid,  shall  not  be  made  to  depend  upon  any  considerations  of 
order.  In  the  four-year  course  outlined  below,  the  last  two  years  are 
mainly  occupied  with  Sallust,  Cicero,  Ovid,  and  Virgil.  The  order  in 
which  these  four  authors  are  placed  in  the  program  indicates  the  clear 
preference  of  the  committee,  reached  after  extended  conference  with 
representative  schoolmen  in  the  auxiliary  committees  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  omission  of  any  line  of  separation  between  the  third  and  fourth 
years  is  intended  to  express  the  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  committee, 
of  the  existence  of  differing  opinions  on  the  subject. 

The  arrangement  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  four-year  course  naturally 
involves  several  questions  connected  with  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in 
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tary  study  of  the  subject.    The  work  of  the  earliest  stage  must, 
be  mainly  disciplinary.     The  study  of  grammar  gives  acquaint- 

the   forms   and   laws  of  the  language,  and  the  progressive 

of  vocabulary  gives  the  material  for  reading,  while  easy 
1  the  writing  of  Latin  prose  and  training  in  simple  reading 
lis  material  again  under  the  forms  and  laws  of  grammar.  These 
govern  all  sound  elementary  teaching  in  the  subject. 

same  time  emphasis  needs  to  be  laid  on  the  spirit  and  per- 
aracterizing  this  earlier  work.  Easy  reading  should  be  begun 
liest  possible  moment.     The  writing  of  easy  sentences,  even  if 

of  only  three  or  four  words,  should  be  commenced  at  the 
1  out  of  this  writing  should  be  developed  gradually  the  fuller 
connected  expression  which  ought  to  be  continued  thru  the 
se.     In  all  written  exercises,  of  whatever  kind,  the  long  vowels 
marked.     There  should  be  abundant  practice  in  reading  Latin 
ns  being   taken  to   make   the  pronunciation   conform   to  the 
i    while,  at  the  same  time,  great  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon 
expression.     The  student  should  be  carefully  trained  to  take  in 
ig  of  the  sentence  ///  the  order  in  which  it  stands^  and  before  trans- 
it, English  of  the  translation,  too,  should  be  genuine  English,  not 
lish.   As  a  help  to  the  pupil's  understanding,  he  should  memorize 
t  passages,  maxims,  and  bits  of  poetry.     These  will  remain  with 
will  ever  afterward  contribute  to  his  enjoyment  of  the  classics, 
roposed  standard  four-year  course  has  been   drawn   upon  the 
lese  convictions.     It  has  not,  to  be  sure,  been  the  intention  to 
our  present  practice  without  change;  and  accordingly  we  can 
cpect  that  all  of  the  schools  which  give  four  years  to  Latin  will 
ly  adopt  the  course  as  it  stands.     In  the  case  of  most  schools, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  look  forward  to   the  acceptance  of  as 
irogram  as  is  here  given,  even  if  only  the  minimum  amounts  of 
rs   recommended  shall  be   read.     The  plan  is  proposed  as   a 
vard   which  all   our  present  four-year  courses  can  be  made  to 
closely,  and  thus  to  conform  to  one  another  in  a  degree  which 
er  way  seems  possible  of  attainment.     Tho  uniformity  in  the 
parts  of  the  authors  read  may  be  desirable,  no  recommendation 
I  this  respect,  except  in  the  case  of  Sallust's  Catiline.    Teachers 
will  not  be   in  perfect  agreement  in  regard  to  the  particular 
Caesar  and  orations  of  Cicero  which  they  would  prefer  to  have 
es  read.     In  most  cases  the  selection  is  influenced  by  tradition, 
ly  event,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  uniformity,  for  the  reason 
'  teachers  prefer  to  make  changes  from  year  to  year.    In  relation 
e- entrance    requirements,  however,  this  diversity  occasions  no 
ifficulty,  because  the  colleges  are  inclined  more  and  more  to  be 
accepting  equivalents. 
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Embodying  in  a  program  the  suggestions  which  have  been  offered, 
we  obtain  the  following  standard  four-year  Latin  course: 

PROPOSED    FOUR-YEAR   LATIN  COURSE 
{^Five  periods  weekly  thruout  the  four  years) 

FIRST   YEAR 

Latin  lessons,  accompanied  from  an  early  stage  by  the  reading  of  simple  selections. 
Easy  reading  :  twenty  to  thirty  pages  of  a  consecutive  text. 

In  all  written  exercises  the  long  vowels  should  be  marked,  and  in  all  oral  exercises 
pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  pronunciation  conform  to  the  quantities. 

The  student  should  be  trained  from  the  beginning  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
Latin  before  translating,  and  then  to  render  into  idiomatic  English ;  and  should  be  taught 
to  read  the  Latin  aloud  with  intelligent  expression. 

SECOND   YEAR 

Selections  from  Caesar's  Gallic  War  equivalent  in  amount  to  four  or  five  books; 
selections  from  other  prose  writers,  such  as  Nepos,  may  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  one, 
or  at  most  two,  books. 

The  equivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  prose  composition  based  on  Czsar. 

Reading  aloud  and  translating,  together  with  training  in  correct  methods  of  appre- 
hending the  author's  meaning,  both  prepared  and  unprepared  passages  being  used  is 
material.     The  memorizing  of  selected  passages. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

Sallust's  Catiline. 

Cicero  :  six  to  nine  orations  (including  the  Manilian  Law), 

Ovid  :  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  verses. 

Virgil's  yEneid:  six  to  nine  books. 

The  etjuivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  prose  composition  based  on  Cicero. 

The  reading  of  Latin  aloud.     The  memorizing  of  selected  passages. 

The  bearing  which  the  adoption  of  a  standard  four-year  course  would 
have  on  college-entrance  requirements  is  obvious.  The  miDimuni 
amounts  proposed  —  consisting  of  Latin  grammar,  prose  composition, 
four  books  of  Caesar,  Sallust's  Catiline,  six  orations  of  Cicero,  a  little 
Ovid,  and  six  books  of  Virgil  —  may  easily  be  accepted  as  a  fixed  mini- 
mum entrance  requirement. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  proposed  standard  four-ye^r 
course  is  sufficiently  elastic  in  the  choice  of  subjects.  If  it  is  not,  it  is  iD 
so  far  impracticable.  Nevertheless,  if  a  standard  is  made  too  elastic,  its 
value  as  a  standard  is  destroyed.  American  schools  exhibit  a  marked 
diversity,  such  as,  perhaps,  will  not  be  found  in  the  schools  of  all  Europe- 
This  striking  individuality  is  not  a  thing  to  be  rashly  denounced  or 
unduly  discouraged.  It  is  in  accord  with  our  diversified  and  free  Anaen* 
can  life.  But  in  the  case  of  our  schools,  and  of  our  colleges  too,  the 
individuality  is  excessive,  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  scholar  and 
teacher  alike.  The  effect  upon  the  colleges  produced  by  this  individuality 
on  the  part  of  the  schools  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  remembered  that 
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single  class'  in  one  of  the  former  is  sure  to  contain  students  from  a 
•ge  number  of  the  latter. 

The  differences  in  our  Latin    programs   ought  not  to   be   so   great 

to  preclude  agreement  upon  a  list  of  fundamental  subjects,  their 
ncral  order  of  presentation,  and  their  mode  of  treatment.  The  line 
tween  tolerable  and  intolerable  differences  may,  like  some  other 
undary  lines,  be  impossible  to  draw  with  precision ;  yet,  even  when 
;  cannot  draw  exact  boundaries,  it  is  usually  possible  to  distinguish 
jions,  and  to  define,  and  even  reduce,  the  area  under  dispute.  Such 
^agreement  as  actually  exists  in  the  present  instance  is  mainly 
e  result  merely  of  particular  preferences  in  matters  of  detail.  The 
incipal  difference,  as  already  mentioned,  concerns  the  reading  of 
esar;  but  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  difference  is  met,  in  the 
oposals  of  the  committee,  partly  by  the  suggestion  of  an  equivalent 
r  a  part  of  Caesar  in  the  program  of  the  school,  and  partly  by  the 
llingness  of  colleges  to  accept  still  other  equivalents  at  the  entrance 
iminations.  There  is  also  a  minor  difference  of  opinion  in  relation  to 
2  use  of  Sallust  and  Ovid;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  there  is  no 
portant  disagreement  regarding  the  minimum  amounts.  Where  so 
ich  is  unanimously  approved,  and  where  the  preponderating  weight  of 
inion  is  strongly  fixed  in  regard  to  even  the  mildly  disputed  points,  it 
-ertainly  time  to  agree  upon  a  minimum  standard  for  gradual  imita- 
n,  especially  when  the  proposed  standard  is  homogeneously  consistent, 
d  embodies  a  fundamental  principle. 

Up  to  this  point  the  question  of  flexibility  has  remained  untouched, 
t  agreement  as  to  the  mode  of  attaining  flexibility  has  been  piade  pos- 
le.  In  the  framing  of  a  standard  course,  the  committee  found  itself 
acerned,  not  so  much  with  the  question  whether  it  should  recommend 
>re  or  fewer  subjects,  but  whether  it  should  recommend  a  greater  or 
s  amount  of  each  subject.  In  the  case  of  grammar  and  prose  compo- 
OD,  it  recognized  that  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  ground  to 
covered  must  be  left  to  the  individual  teacher;  tho  the  committee  is 
the  opinion  that  the  systematic  study  of  both  of  these  subjects  should 
carried  thru  the  entire  course. 

As  regards  the  ground  to  be  covered  in  the  authors,  while  it  is  desir- 
'e  that  as  much  reading  as  possible  should  be  done,  nevertheless 
>roness  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  quantity.  Only  a  moderate  range 
variation  therefore  is  suggested  —  which  amounts,  for  example,  to  a 
glc  book  in  the  case  of  Caesar,  three  orations  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  a 
>usand  lines  in  the  case  of  Ovid,  and  three  books  in  the  case  of  Virgil, 
is  additional  reading  can  be  done  rapidly,  if  the  earlier  work  in  the 
thors  has  been  sufficiently  accurate  and  painstaking.  It  may  not  be 
Pcdient  for  all  schools  at  once  to  read  the  maximum  amounts  suggested. 
'tthe  program  presented  possesses  the  advantage  of  conforming  closely, 
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in  the  statement  of  maximums,  to  the  actual  practice  of  many  schools— 
a  practice  which  is  not  beyond  the  attainment  of  a  school  that  is  able  to 
devote  five  exercises  weekly  to  Latin  for  four  years — while  in  the  state- 
ment of  minimums  it  presents  a  standard  easily  reached  under  almost  any 
conditions. 

The  committee,  however,  would  not  have  been  justified  in  limiting  its 
attention  to  the  problems  presented  by  the  four-year  course.  It  was  sur- 
prised to  find  in  how  many  schools  five-year  and  six-year  courses  are  in 
actual  operation  today.  The  demand  seemed  imperative  that  it  should 
undertake  to  formulate  courses  extending  beyond  the  four-year  limit.  It 
accordingly  presents  a  five-year  course,  drawn  in  double  form.  The 
first  form  is  the  standard  four-year  course,  with  the  work  of  the  first  year 
extended  over  two  years  in  order  to  give  twice  the  amount  of  time  for 
grammar  lessons,  the  writing  of  simple  exercises,  and  easy  reading.  This 
form  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  commence  Latin  a 
year  earlier  than  in  the  ordinary  four-year  course.  All  educational  exp^ 
rience  shows  that  the  best  results  may  be  secured  from  the  study  of  Latin 
when  the  subject  is  commenced  somewhat  earlier  than  is  usual  in  this 
country,  and  at  least  two  years  are  given  to  the  elementary  work  before 
the  pupil  begins  the  reading  of  Nepos  or  Caesar.  The  second  form  is 
designed  for  schools  which  have  more  mature  and  stronger  pupils.  The 
work  of  the  first  four  years  of  this  course  coincides  with  that  of  the  four- 
year  standard  course ;  the  additional  year  is  devoted  mainly  to  reading. 
The  recommendation  is  made  that  VirgiTs  /Eneid  be  completed,  in  order 
that  pupils  who  have  the  time  for  a  five-year  course  may  enjoy  the  satis- 
faction of  reading  to  the  end  the  greatest  Latin  epic,  and  viewing  it  as 
an  artistic  whole.  An  additional  amount  of  Cicero  is  also  recommended: 
the  two  essays  On  Old  Age  and  On  Friendships  which  are  short  and  com- 
plete in  themselves,  together  with  some  of  the  briefer  and  more  interest* 
ing  Letters.  Thus  the  pupiTs  acquaintance  with  Cicero's  many-sided 
literary  and  intellectual  accomplishments  will  be  extended,  while  the 
selections  suggested  will  furnish  the  best  possible  model  of  style  for  the 
writing  of  Latin  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course. 

A  six-year  course  may  be  established  at  once  by  introducing  Latin 
into  the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar  schools ;  such  was  the  method 
adopted  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Or  a  six-year  course  may  be  developed 
out  of  the  five-year  course,  thru  the  use  of  either  of  the  forms  which 
have  been  suggested.  In  either  case  it  is  obviously  desirable  to  aim  at  a 
fair  degree  of  uniformity  in  such  courses,  and  thus  avoid  for  them  the 
inconveniences  from  which  our  present  four-year  courses  suffer.  In  the 
six-year  course,  at  any  rate,  two  years  can  be  given  to  that  careful  and 
thoro  preparation  for  reading  which  not  only  forms  the  best  foundation 
for  all  later  work  in  Latin,  but  also  constitutes,  for  this  period  of  the 
student's  education,  the  most  elective  instrument  of  training  in  exact 
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ibits  of  thought  and  of  expression.  If  two  years  are  given  to  this  sort 
work,  most  of  the  difficulties  felt  by  the  young  pupil  in  entering  upon 
e  study  of  Caesar  will  have  been  anticipated  and  overcome.  Thus 
ranged,  the  first  five  years  of  the  six-year  course  and  the  five-year  course 
the  first  form  presented  will  be  identical  in  respect  of  the  subjects 
ken  up  and  the  order  of  arrangement.  The  work  of  the  sixth  year  will 
en  correspond  closely  with  that  of  the  last  year  of  the  five-year  course 
given  in  -the  second  form  ;  that  is,  it  will  be  devoted  to  the  finishing  of 
e  /Enad,  to  the  reading  of  Cicero's  essays  On  OU  Age  and  On  Friendships 
d  of  selected  Letters,  and  to  weekly  exercises  in  prose  composition 
sed  on  Cicero.  Here  also  the  principal  object  should  be,  not  to 
tend  widely  the  range  of  authors  taken  up,  but  so  to  adjust  the  work 
the  course  to  the  needs  of  the  pupiTs  intellectual  life  as  most  effect- 
ily  to  promote  his  development  at  this  period. 

In  a  number  of  cities  it  has  been  thought  advantageous  to  give  two 
ars  of  Latin  in  the  grammar  school  rather  than  one.  The  reason  is 
at,  since  the  length  of  the  high-school  course,  by  common  consent, 
mains  fixed  at  four  years,  the  study  of  Latin  for  only  a  single  year 
fore  entrance  into  the  high  school  is  not  only  less  fruitful  in  itself,  but 
also  less  satisfactorily  adjusted  to  the  other  studies  of  the  grammar- 
bool  course.  The  arrangement  is  also  found  to  be  advantageous  from 
e  point  of  view  of  the  adjustment  of  the  grammar-school  and  high-school 
urses  to  each  other.  In  a  city  in  which  two  years  are  given  to  Latin 
the  grammar  school,  the  high  school  also  will  undoubtedly  continue 
give  a  four- year  course.  Pupils,  then,  who  come  up  from  the  grammar 
hools  with  two  years  of  Latin  will  in  the  high  school  find  it  possible  to 
ter  upon  work  which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  second,  third,  and 
urth  years  of  the  four-year  course,  and  will  need  to  be  taught  sepa- 
tely  from  other  high-school  students  only  in  the  sixth  year  of  their 
itin  study;  in  other  words,  immediately  upon  entering  the  high  school 
ey  may  be  united  with  the  second-year  students  in  the  four-year  course. 
'  large  high  schools  separate  sections  need  to  be  formed  in  any  case 
reach  Latin  class,  and  probably  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  teach 
c  students  of  the  six-year  course  by  themselves.  In  like  manner, 
c  adjustment  of  a  six-year  or  five-year  course  to  an  already  existing 
w-year  course  will  be  found  easy  in  the  case  of  academies  and  private 
hools. 

A  plan  by  which  the  work  of  the  four-year  Latin  course  may  be 
'H'elated  with  that  of  the  six-year  course  is  indicated  in  the  following 
agram : 
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SIX-YEAR  COURSE 


Next-to-last  grade  in  grammar 
school 

First  year  of  Latin 


Last  grade  in  grammar  school 
Second  year  of  Latin 


First  year  in  high  school 
Third  year  of  Latin 


Second  year  in  high  school 
Fourth  year  of  Latin 


Third  year  in  high  school 
Fifth  year  of  Latin 


Fourth  year  in  high  school 
Sixth  year  of  Latin 


I 

\ 


FOUR-YEAR  COURSE 


First  year  in  high  school 
First  year  of  Latin 


Second  year  in  high  school 
Second  year  of  Latin 


Third  year  in  high  \chool 
Third  year  of  Latin 


Fourth  year  in  high  school 
Fourth  year  of  Latin 


Led  by  the  considerations  which  have  been  briefly  presented,  the 
committee,  after  careful  deliberation,  has  framed  the  three  prograius 
subjoined  :  one  for  a  four-year  course,  one  for  a  five-year  course  (in  two 
forms),  and  one  for  a  six-year  course.  We  commend  these  programs  to 
the  consideration  of  the  schools,  hoping  that  they  may  be  found  con- 
venient as  standard  or  model  courses. 

FOUR- YEAR   LATIN  COURSE 
(Five  periods  weekly  thruout  the  four  years) 

FIRST   YEAR 

Latin  lessons,  acompanied  from  an  early  stage  by  the  reading  of  very  simple  sc'^' 
tions.     Easy  reading :  twenty  to  thirty  pages  of  consecutive  text. 

In  all  written  exercises  the  long  vowels  should  be  marked,  and  in  all  oral  exercise* 
pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  pronunciation  conform  to  the  quantities. 

The  student  should  be  trained  from  the  beginning  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  Ut* 
before  translating,  and  then  to  render  into  idiomatic  English ;  and  should  betaagbt^'' 
read  the  Latin  aloud  with  intelligent  expression. 

SECOND   YEAR 

Selections  from  Cxsar's   Gallic  War  equivalent  in  amount  to  four  or  five  boob; 

selections  from  other  prose  writers,  such  as  Nepos,  may  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  •* 

amount  up  to,  but  not  exceeding,  two  books. 

The  equivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  prose  composition  based  on  DeuT' 
Reading  aloud  and  translating,  together  with  training  in  correct  methods  of  appie* 

bending  the  author's  meaning,  both  prepared  and  unprepared  passages  being  used  tt 

material.     The  memorizing  o(  selected  passages. 
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THIRD   AND   FOURTH   YEARS 
t's  Catiline,      » 

» :  six  to  nine  orations  (including  the  Manilian  Law), 

five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  verses. 

s  jEntid:  six  to  nine  books. 

quivalent  of   at   least  one  period   a  week   in   prose   composition   based   on 

ading  of  Latin  aloud.     The  memorizing  of  selected  passages. 

FIVE-YEAR  LATIN  COURSE 
HRST  FORM 
(Five  periods  weekly  thruout  the  five  years) 

FIRST   AND   SECOND   YEARS 

me  as  the  first  year  of  the  four-year  course. 

THIRD   YEAR 

me  as  the  second  year  of  the  four-year  course. 

FOURTH    AND    FIFTH    YEARS 

iTic  as  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  four-year  course. 

FIVE-YEAR 'latin  COURSE 
SECOND  I-'ORM 
(Five  periods  weekly  thruout  the  five  years) 

FIRST   YEAR 

me  as  the  first  year  of  the  four-year  course. 

SECOND   YEAR 

.me  as  the  second  year  of  the  four-year  course. 

r 

THIRD   AND    FOURTH    YEARS 

.me  as  the  third  and  fouth  years  of  the  fuur-year  course. 

FIFTH   YEAR 

s  /Eneid:  completed. 

:  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia :  selected  Letters. 

)uivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  prose  composition  based  on  Cicero. 
ading  of  Latin  aloud.     The  memorizing  of  selected  passages. 

SIX-YEAR  LATIN  COURSE 

(Five  periods  weekly  thruout  the  six  years) 

FIRST   AND   SECOND    YEARS 

Jne  as  the  first  year  of  the  four-year  course. 

THIRD   YEAR 

me  as  the  second  year  of  the  four-year  course. 

FOURTH    AND    FIFTH    YEARS 

me  as  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  four-year  course. 

SIXTH    YEAR 

\  jEneid:  completed. 

:  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia ;  selected  iMters. 

uivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  prose«composition  based  on  Cicero. 

iding  of  Latin  aloud.     The  memorizing  of  selected  passages. 
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APPENDIX  B 

THB    UNITED    SIrtTES   FbR   THE   YEARS    1890-98 
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An  examination  of  the  Commissioner's  report  and  the  statistics  contained  in  the 
table  brings  to  light  the  following  interesting  facts : 

1 .  In  the  nine  years  covered  by  the  table  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  second- 
ary schools  of  the  United  States  has  risen  from  297,894  to  554,814.  This  is  a  gain  of  86 
per  cent.,  a  rate  probably  five  times  that  of  the  increase  of  population. 

2.  The  remarkable  increase  just  noted  is  found  mainly  in  the  high  schools,' the emoO- 
ment  in  which  increased  in  the  eight  years  1889-90  to  1896-97  from  202,963  to  4094431 
a  gain  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  The  enrollment  in  other  secondary  schools  rose  from 
94,931  to  107,633,  a  gain  of  only  13.5  per  cent.,  the  rate  of  increase  being  about  the  saae 
as  that  of  the  increase  of  population. 

3.  The  statistics  show  that  in  these  nine  years  marked  progress  has  been  madetowtrd 
the  concentration  of  school  work  upon  a   few  central  studies,  in  place  of  the  tendciicj 
toward  scattering  which  was  formerly  manifest.     The  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  oi 
students  pursuing  such  studies  as  algebra,  geometry,  history,  Latin,  and  German  far  exceeds 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  total  enrollment     This   fact  indicates  that  studies  of  centrml 
importance  are  receiving  recognition  of  their  proper  place  and  value  ;  while  other  studies 
are   being  relegated  to  a  secondary  position  or   altogether  excluded  from  the  schools 
**  Many  hundreds  of  schools, "  says   the  Commissioner  in  his   report,  '*which  fonnerl^ 
offered  courses  of  study  made  up  of  elementary  and  secondary  branches,  now  confine  tbc^u 
instruction  strictly  to  high-school  studies.     This  may  be  seen  in  the  steady  increase  in  th.c 
proportion  of  students  pursuing  these  secondary  studies."*   So,  too,  in  the  private  schools 
there  are  "  indications  of  the  strengthening  of  the  secondary  courses  of  study  as  in  the 
of  the  public  high  schools.     Mixed  courses  made  up  of  elementary  and  secondaiy  stnda 
are  being  replaced  by  courses  in  which  only  secondary  studies  proper  are  included, 
demand  for  a  better  preparation  of  students   for  college  is  being  met  by  private  school 
of  secondary  grade  in  all  parts  of  the  country. "  3 

4.  If  now  we  arrange  the  studies  of  our  table  with  statistics  running  from  l88p-9^  ^ 
1897-98  according  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  students  pursuing  theiz&  i 
the  period  extending  from  1889  to  1898,  we  have  the  following  order : 


Studies 


I.  Latin 

a.  History    (except  U.  S.j 

3.  Geometry 

4.  Algebra 

5.  German 

6.  French 

7.  Greek 

8.  Physics 

9.  Chemistry 


Enrollment  in 
2889-90 


100,144 
82,909 

59.781 
127,397 
34,ao8 
28,032 
12,869 

63.644 
28,665 


Enrollment  in 
1897-9B 


«74t«93 
«9.034 
«47.S«5 
306.755 
78,994 
58,165 

34,994 
1x3,650 

47i448 


174- 

Mr 

9* 
6S 


XJ 


From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  last  nine  year9 
gained  in  the  enrollment  of  pupils  at  a  rate  greater  than  that  of  any  other  sccondary-sc 
study.     The  total  gain  of  174  percent,  is  more  than  double  the  percentage  of  in' 
the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  schools.     While  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  ^^ 
has  thus  increased  174  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  enrollment  in  German  has  been  13*  *V 
cent.,  and  in  Oreek  94  per  cent.     In  the  same  period  the  increase   in  the  enroUmc<>' 
physics  has  been  79  per  cent.,  and  in  chemistry  65  per  cent.,  - 

5.  It  is  at  least  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  classical  study  to  notice  that  in  iW'^ 
almost  one-half  of  all  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  secondary  schools  (  49.44  per  cent)  ^^^ 
engaged  in  the  study  of  Latin.     With  this  general  increase  of  interest  in  Litin  stndi** 
undoubtedly  will  come  also  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  importance  of  Greek  is  tned«*' 
tional  instrument.     In  the  next  decade  an  even  more  rapid  increase  in  the  cnroUn***' 
students  in  Greek  may  be  expected  than  the  very  satisfactory  one  of  94  per  cent  rqw** 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  table. 

I  The  figures  for  t\us  are  g\veu  u>  io  iSq7  \xv  \]tv«  Commissioner's  Re^rt^  p.  1894. 

■  Sec  Commissioner**  Report  lot  x^-^n.  "5.  '^n* 
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FORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    TWELVE    OF    THE 
MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


The  committee  appointed  two  years  ago  to  inake  recommendations 
n  the  subject  of  preparatory  requirements  in  French  and  German 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : ' 

SECTION    I.       PRELIMINARY 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  appointment  of  the  committee  grew 
of  a  request  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  which  has  for 
le  time  been  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  better  regulation  of  second- 
instruction  in  the  subjects  usually  required  for  admission  to  American 
eges.  In  pursuing  this  laudable  undertaking  the  National  Edu- 
onal  Association  very  properly  saw  fit  to  ask  for  the  advice  of  various 
fessional  bodies,  our  own  among  the  number.  In  particular,  it  was 
ired  that  we  draw  up  model  preparatory  courses  in  French  and  Ger- 
ti,  and  make  recommendations  concerning  the  practical  management 
these  courses.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  both 
nches  of  this  associa^tion  at  the  sessions  of  1896,  and  we  were  asked  to 
e  appropriate  action.  As  the  business  appeared  to  be  of  very  great 
)ortance,  it  was  thought  best  to  turn  it  over  to  a  large  committee  hav- 
a  somewhat  general  mandate  to  investigate  and  report.  The  resolu- 
)  under  which  the  committee  was  appointed  reads  as  follows  : 

That  a  committee  of  twelve  be  appointed  (a)  to  consider  the  position  of  the  modem 

Uages  in  secondary  education ;  {h)  to  examine  into  and  make  recommendations  upon 

ods  of  instruction,  the  training  of  teachers,  and  such  other  questions  connected  with 

caching  of  the  modeVn  languages  in  the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges  as  in  the 

iient  of  the  committee  may  require  consideration. 

That  this  committee  shall  consist  of  the  present  president  of  the  association,  Profes- 

Calvin  Thomas,  as  chairman,  and  eleven  other  members  of  the  association,  to  be 

Hi  by  him. 

That  the  association  hereby  refers  to  this  committee  the  request  of  a  committee  of  the 

>nal  Educational  Association  for  co-operation  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of 

ge-entrance  examinations  in  French  and  German. 

tn  pursuance  of  this  resolution  the  committee  was  made  up  early  in 
year  189V.  and  began  its  work  by  preparing  a  circular,  which  was  sent 

'The  report  was  submitted  in  December,  1898.  to  both  branches  of  the  Modem  Lan- 
re  Association,  but  owing  to  its  length  it  could  not  be  read  in  its  entirety.  The 
nman  of  the  committee  was  accordingly  directed  to  have  the  report  printed  and  mailed 
>e  members  of  the  association,  who  would  thus  be  in  a  position  to  consider  the  docu- 
t  intelligently  and  vote  upon  the  question  of  its  adoption  at  the  session,  or  sessions,  of 
ember,  1899.  At  the  same  time  permission  was  given  to  hand  in  the  report,  with  the 
^ssary  explanation,  to  the  Committee  on  College-Entrance  Requirements  of  the 
ional  Educational  Association. 
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out  to  some  2,500  teachers.  The  object  of  the  circular  was  to  obtain 
information  with  regard  to  the  present  status  of  secondary  instruction  in 
French  and  German  in  the  country  at  large,  and  also  to  elicit  opinions 
with  respect  to  a  number  of  more  or  less  debatable  questions  which,  as 
was  thought,  would  be  likely  to  arise  in  the  course  of  the  committee'! 
deliberations.  Several  hundred  replies  were  received  and  collated,  and 
the  information  thus  obtained  was  laid  before  the  committee  at  a  sessioc 
held  in  Philadelphia  one  year  ago.  We  have  not  thought  it  wise  t( 
cumber  this  report,  which  will  be  long  enough  at  the  best,  with  a  detailec 
recital  of  these  statistics.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the] 
give  us  a  picture  of  somewhat  chaotic  and  bewildering  conditions 
Under  various  names  our  secondary  schools  have  a  large  number  01 
courses  in  which  French  and  German  figure  as  prominent  or  as  subordi- 
nate subjects  of  instruction  ;  courses  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  or  mon 
years ;  courses  providing  for  two,  three,  four,  or  five  recitations  a  week 
and  for  recitation  periods  ranging  from  twenty- five  to  sixty  minutes 
And  when  we  come  to  the  colleges  and  higher  scientific  schools,  the 
requirements  for  admission  are  hardly  less  multifarious.  Various  bache- 
lor's degrees  are  conferred,  and  for  admission  to  the  courses  leading  to 
these  degrees  French  and  German  figure  variously,  according  as  the  mod- 
ern language  is  offered  in  addition  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  classi- 
cal preparatory  course,  or  in  place  of  Greek,  or  as  the  main  linguistic 
study.  Some  of  the  colleges  have  also  an  elementary  and  an  advanced 
requirement,  with  options  variousjy  managed. 

Upon  surveying  the  intricate  problem  thus  presented,  the  members  of 
the  committee  perceived  at  once  that  any  report  which  they  might  make, 
if  it  was  to  be  really  useful,  must  be  adapted,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  the 
conditions  as  they  are.  It  was  not  for  us  to  recommend  radical  changes 
in  the  American  system,  or  lack  of  system,  which  has  grown  up  in  a  nat- 
ural way  and  must  work  out  its  own  destiny.  It  was  not  for  us  to  attempt 
to  decide  which  of  the  various  competing  courses  is  the  best  course,  or 
to  antagonize  any  particular  study.  Nor  could  we  assume  to  dictate  to 
the  colleges  just  how  much  knowledge  of  French  or  German,  or  both, 
they  shall  demand  for  admission  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  undergraduate 
course.  The  colleges  would  certainly  not  consent  to  any  surrender  of 
their  liberty  to  regulate  their  requirements  in  their  own  way.  Most 
important  of  all,  it  was  not  for  us  to  propose  any  arrangements  which 
could  be  taken  to  imply  that  secondary  instruction  in  French  and  Ger- 
man exists  only  for  the  sake  of  preparation  for  college.  The  grc*^ 
majority  of  those  studying  the  modern  languages  in  school  do  not  go  to 
college  at  all.  Our  secondary  education  must  be  recognized  ashafing 
its  own  function,  its  own  aims  and  ideals.  In  the  great  mass  of  the 
schools  those  who  are  preparing  for  college  receive  instruction  in  the 
same  classes  with  those  who  are  not  preparing  for  college.    And  thw 
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most  always  be  so.  These  considerations  seem  to  indicate  that  the  proper 
line  for  the  committee  to  pursue  was  as  follows  : 

To  describe  a  certain  number  of  grades  of  preparatory  instruction, 
Donrcsponding  to  courses  of  different  length ;  to  define  these  grades  as 
dearly  as  possible  in  terms  of  time  and  work  and  aim ;  and  to  make  a 
few  practical  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
instruction  —  recommendations  having  as  their  sole  object  the  educa-* 
tional  benefit  of  the  pupil.  The  members  of  the  committee  are  naturally 
of  the  opinion  that  the  study  of  a  modern  language  in  school  has  a  dis- 
tinct educational  value  of  its  own.  The  teacher's  problem  is  to  realize 
this  value  from  the  study.  Whether  the  learner  is  going  to  college  or 
not  makes  no  difference,  save  as  this  consideration  affects  the  amount  of 
time  he  can  devote  to  the  modern  language  while  preparing  himself  in 
the  other  necessary  subjects.  If  such  courses  could  be  wisely  drawn  up, 
and  if  then  they  were  to  be  recommended  to  the  country  upon  the  com- 
bined authority  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  and  the  National 
Educational  Association,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  would 
soon  become  the  national  norm  of  secondary  instruction  in  the  modern 
languages.  It  also  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  colleges  would 
be  not  only  willing  but  glad  to  adopt  the  practice  of  stating  their  require- 
ments in  terms  of  the  national  grades.  Such  a  mutual  understanding 
between  the  colleges  and  the  secondary  schools  should  do  much  to  bring 
a  definitely  understood  order  out  of  our  existing  chaos. 

Having  come  a  year  ago  to  this  general  conclusion  as  to  what  could 
and  should  be  done,  the  committee  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
submit  a  satisfactory  final  report  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting.  There 
were  various  matters  that  required  further  study.  First,  there  was  the 
question  as  to  how  many  grades  were  really  needed — whether  two,  or 
three,  or  more.  Then  there  was  the  question  of  French  and  German  in 
the  lower  school  grades.  This  subject,  it  is  true,  had  not  been  expressly 
committed  to  us ;  but  it  was  known  that  many  private  schools,  and  not  a 
few  of  our  best  public  schools,  already  provide  instruction  in  French  or 
German  in  grades  below  the  high  school.  It  was  also  known  that  many 
good  teachers  strongly  advocate  this  idea.  But  if  it  is  wise  to  begin  a 
Diodern  language  some  time  before  the  high  school  is  reached,  and  if  this 
practice  is  to  be  extended  and  to  become  more  and  more  a  part  of  our 
^onal  system,  it  is  evident  that  the  modern-language  work  of  the 
^ondary  schools  must  be  more  or  less  affected.  Again,  there  was  the  per- 
plexing question  of  method.  In  view  of  the  sharp  differences  of  opinion 
^^  of  practice  known  to  exist  among  teachers,  the  committee  thought  it 
"^  before  undertaking  to  advise  teachers  how  to  leach,  to  re-examine 
'be  whole  matter  carefully  in  the  light  of  experience  and  in  the  light  of 
'^^t  contributions  to  the  subject,  to  the  end  that  its  final  recommenda- 
^ons  might  be  as  free  as  possible  from  any  vagaries  of  personal  prejudice. 
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Finally,  there  was  the  large  task  of  drawing  up  the  proposed  coar 
formulating  the  recommendations.  Seeing  all  this  work  ahead,  tl 
mittee  decided,  at  the  Philadelphia  session,  to  report  progress, 
additional  time  and  money,  and,  if  this  request  should  be  gra 
appoint  a  number  of  subcommittees  whose  task  it  should  be  to 
into  and  report  upon  the  various  questions  just  enumerated.  The 
was  granted,  and  the  committee  adjourned  after  passing  unanin 
single  resolution,  the  import  of  which  will  be  apparent  from  what ' 
2l  little  while  ago.  The  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that  secondar}' 
tion  in  French  and  German  should  not  be  differentiated,  accordin 
pupil  is,  or  is  not,  preparing  for  college. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  1898  the  subcommittees  wc 
their  several  tasks  by  means  of  circulars  and  correspondence.  1 
November  a  three-day  session  of  the  general  committee  was  held 
York  city.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  ten  of  the  twelve  memb 
being  unavoidably  absent.  The  reports  of  the  various  subcommitt* 
received  and  discussed,  together  with  other  matters  germane  to  tl 
mittee's  general  task.  As  a  result  of  the  three  days'  discussion,  t 
stance  of  the  following  report  was  agreed  upon.  Since  the  Nc 
meeting  then-eport,  as  hereinbelow  drawn  up,  has  been  submittec 
members  of  the  committee,  and,  after  some  further  interchange  c 
by  mail,  has  been  agreed  to  by  them  unanimously. 

SECTION  11.       VALUE  OF  THE    MODERN    LANGUAGES  IN  SECONDS 

EDUCATION 

Aside  from  the  general  disciplinary  value  common  to  all  lingur 
literary  studies,  the  study  of  French  and  German  in  the  secondary 
is  profitable  in  three  ways :  first,  as  an  introduction  to  the  life  anc 
ture  of  France  and  Germany  ;  secondly,  as  a  preparation  for  inte 
pursuits  that  require  the  ability  to  read  French  and  German  for  ii 
tion ;  thirdly,  as  the  foundation  of  an  accomplishment  that  may 
useful  in  business  and  travel.  Under  each  of  these  heads  a  gr( 
might  be  said ;  but  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  several  topic 
swell  the  volume  of  this  report  beyond  the  limits  within  which  it  i 
to  be  most  useful.     A  few  words  must  therefore  suffice. 

What  we  have  called  the  general  disciplinary  value  of  Unguis 
literary  study  is  well  understood  the  world  over,  and  has  lot 
recognized  in  the  educational  arrangements  of  every  civilized  natio 
study  of  a  language  other  than  the  mother-tongue  requires  the 
to  compare  and  discriminate,  thus  training  the  analytic  and 
ive  faculties.  The  effort  to  express  himself  in  the  unfamiliar  id 
translate  from  it  into  his  own,  makes  him  attentive  to  the  mcai 
words,  gives  a  new  insight  into  the  possible  resources  of  expressi< 
cultivates  precision  of  thought  and  statement.     Incidentally  the  i 
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is  Strengthened  and  the  power  of  steady  application  developed.  In  time 
soch  study  opens  the  gate  to  a  new  literature,  thus  .liberalizing  the  mind 
and  giving  an  ampler  outlook  upon  life.  Thru  literature  the  student  is 
made  a  partaker  in  the  intellectual  life  of  other  times  and  other  peoples.  He 
becomes  familiar  with  their  manners  and  customs,  their  ideals  and  insti- 
tutions, their  mistakes  and  failures,  and  with  the  artistic  forms  in  which 
the  national  genius  has  expressed  itself.  When  he  leaves  school,  such 
knowledge  not  only  enriches  his  personal  life,  but  makes  him  a  more  use- 
ful, because  a  more  intelligent,  member  of  society.  It  exerts  a  steadying, 
sanative  influence,  for  it  furnishes  him  with  standards  based  upon  the 
best  performance  of  the  race  everywhere.  For  us  Americans,  with  our  \ 
large  confidence  in  our  own  ways  and  destiny,  there  is  special  need  of  the  ' 
wisdom  that  comes  from  familiarity  with  the  life,  literature,  and  history 
of  the  great  makers  of  European  civilization. 

What  has  been  said  up  to  this  point  relates  to  the  profit  of  linguistic 
and  literary  study  in  general,  a  matter  about  which  there  is  no  serious 
difference  of  opinion  among  intelligent  people.  When,  however,  we  come 
to  consider  the  relative  value  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  languages, 
we  raise  a  moot  question  over  which  there  has  been  endless  discussion. 
Here,  again,  we  refrain  from  lengthy  argument.  Let  it  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  question  is  a  very  large  one,  to  be  decided  only  in  the 
light  of  long  and  wide  experience.  To  reach  a  sane  view  of  the  matter  it 
is  necessary  to  make  some  allowance  on  both  sides  for  the  partisanship  of 
^e  professional  teacher,  who  is  generally  more  or  less  prone  to  overstate 
the  importance  of  his  specialty.  Nor  should  we  allow  too  great  weight 
to  the  views  of  publicists,  men  of  letters,  and  so  forth,  who  treat  the  ques- 
tion from  a  purely  personal  point  of  view.  The  man  in  middle  life,  who 
J^  the  advantage  of  knowing  just  what  knowledge  is  most  useful  to  him 
in  his  own  work,  can  usually  look  back  upon  his  early  education  and  tell 
*  tale  of  neglected  opportunities  and  misapplied  energy.  Educational 
arrangements  must  be  made  for  the  many,  and  human  tastes,  needs,  and 
^titudes  are  various.  For  the  boy  or  girl  who  must  select  a  course  of 
study  long  before  he  or  she  can  know  just  what  special  attainment  will  be 
tlicmost  useful  in  after-life,  it  is  enough  to  be  assured  that  the  discipline 
*nd  culture  derived  from  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  whether  ancient 
or  modem,  will  certainly  prove  valuable. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  course  of  study  for  the 
^^ndary  school  will  always  provide  instruction  in  at  least  one  ancient 
*od  one  modern  language.  Beyond  this  we  do  not  undertake  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  competing  courses.  It  has  always 
'^^n  the  policy  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  not  to  antagonize  the 
^dy  of  Latin  and  Greek.  We  ask  for  the  modern  languages  in  school  and 
•^Ucgcnothing  more  than  a  fair  chance  to  show  what  they  are  worth.  We 
"^icvc  that  they  are  worth,  when  properly  taught,  no  less  than  the  ancient 
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languages.'  It  is,  of  course,  conceded  that  the  Latin  and  Greek  are  the  n 
"difficult"  in  the  initial  stages.  But  difficulty  cannot  be  the  highest 
of  educational  utility,  else  Latin  and  Greek  should  themselves  give  wa 
Sanskrit  and  Chinese.  Evidently  it  is  the  goodness  of  the  kernel,  and 
the  thickness  and  hardness  of  the  shell,  that  we  are  mainly  to  thiol 
The  kernel  is  the  introduction  to  the  life  and  literature  of  a  great  civil 
people,  which  it  is,  for  some  reason,  very  important  for  us  to  know  at 
And  here  it  may  properly  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  modern  langu 
that,  just  in  proportion  as  ihey  are  easier  to  acquire,  the  essential  be 
of  the  acquisition  is  the  sooner  realized.  They  give  a  quicker  return  i 
the  investment.  This  is  a  consideration  that  is  of  special  importano 
the  secondary  school.  It  is  quite  possible  in  an  ordinary  school  coun 
learn  to  read  French  and  German  easily.  The  high-school  graduate 
has  acquired  this  ability  can  at  once  turn  it  to  account,  even  if  he  does 
go  to  college.  If  he  allows  his  ability  to  slip  from  him  thru  lack  of  \ 
tice,  it  is  at  least  his  own  fault.  In  the  case  of  the  ancient  languages 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well-understood  and  oft-lamented  fact  that  the  ^ 
majority,  even  of  college  graduates,  never  learn  to  read  Latin  and  G 
with  ease.  Up  to  the  last  the  effort  is  more  or  less  painful.  After  lea 
college  they  usually  drop  their  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  a  short  time 
cannot  read  at  all.  The  profit  of  the  study  thus  reduces,  for  the  man; 
its  purely  gymnastic  value.  That  value,  we  are  prepared  to  admit,  is 
great ;  but  we  would  urge  that  the  purely  gymnastic  value  of  the  mo( 
languages  is,  potentially,  also  very  great.  The  argument  of  "difficu 
is  often  misused.  There  may  be  as  much  valuable  exercise  in  wall 
five  miles  up  a  gentle  slope  as  in  climbing  a  mile  up  a  sharp  acclivit)'. 

The  first  and  greatest  value  of  the  study  of  the  modern  languj 
must  be  looked  for,  then,  in  the  introduction  of  the  learner  to  the  life 
literature  of  the  two  great  peoples  who,  next  to  the  English  stock,  1 
made  the  most  important  contributions  to  European  civilization.  1 
these  literatures  are  as  important,  as  worthy  of  study,  as  full  of  instruc 
for  the  modern  man  and  woman  as  are  those  earlier  literatures  that  c 
formed  the  great  staple  of  education,  is  a  proposition  that  we  do 
think  necessary  to  argue,  tho  it  is  sometimes  denied  in  toto  by  zea 
advocates  of  classical  study.  For  the  peculiar  intellectual  myopia 
can  see  nothing  new  and  nothing  good  in  modern  literature  the  ( 
remedy  is  the  classical  hellebore. 

We  attach  greatest  importance,  then,  to  linguistic  discipline  and  litei 
culture.  But  the  ability  to  read  French  and  German  has  also  and 
value  not  directly  connected  with  the  study  of  belles-lettres.  In  nearlj 
branches  of  knowledge  at  the  present  time  a  large  part  of  the  best  that 

I"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  many  of  the  schools  ....  hasoovrei 
such  a  stage  that  we  may  fairly  say  that  a  training  in  French  or  German,  or  both,  can  be  ghren  trbidii' 
as  substantial,  strong,  and  useful  a  training  as  any  other  that  is  given  in  the  same  period.**  (Picckksti 
Eduiational  Reform,  p.  378.) 
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been  written  is  to  be  found  in  the  German  and  French  languages.  One 
who  wishes  to  study  anything  thoroly,  no  matter  what,  finds  it  highly 
convenient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  be  able  to  read  these  languages 
in  the  pursuit  of  information.  The  high-school  graduate  who  brings  this 
ability  with  him  to  college  has  a  great  advantage  in  that  he  can  at  once 
begin  to  use  it  as  a  tool  in  prosecuting  his  studies.  Of  those  who  do  not 
go  to  college  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  considerable  portion  will  continue 
some  line  of  private  study,  if  not  as  a  vocation,  then  as  an  avocation.  For 
all  such  the  ability  to  read  French  and  German  will  be  of  great  service. 

It  is  next  in  order  to  remark  briefly  upon  what  is  popularly  called  the 
"practical"  value  of  French  and  German;  that  is,  their  utility  as  a  means 
of  intercourse.  The  practical  command  of  a  foreign  language  has  a 
potential  value  that  is  at  once  perceived  by  everyone.  It  is  felt  to  be 
desirable  by  multitudes  who  would  probably  care  but  little  for  the  coil- 
siderations  presented  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  section.  The 
committee  holds,  however,  that  in  our  general  scheme  of  secondary  educa- 
tion the  ability  to  converse  in  French  or  German  should  be  regarded  as 
of  subordinate  importance.  We  by  no  means  say  that  it  should  be 
ignored,  or  that  colloquial  practice  may  safely  be  neglected  in  teaching. 
With  this  point  the  report  will  deal  further  on.  Here  we  merely  express 
the  opinion  that  the  ability  to  converse  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  thing 
of  primary  importance  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  auxiliary  to  the  higher  ends 
of  linguistic  scholarship  and  literary  culture.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion 
arc  briefly  as  follows : 

The  practical  command  of  a  living  language,  such  as  will  be  really 
useful  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  presupposes  a  large  amount  of 
practice  in  speaking.  The  requisite  amount  of  practice  cannot  possibly 
^  given  in  an  ordinary  school  course,  even  in  a  course  of  four  years  in 
length,  in  which  the  pupils  come  together  four  or  ^st,  times  a  week,  per- 
haps in  classes  of  considerable  size,  remain  with  the  teacher  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  speak  English.  With  the 
™ost  skillful  teachers,  working  with  the  best  methods  that  can  be  devised, 
Md  concentrating  their  effort  upon  the  one  aim  of  teaching  the  pupil  to 
^^  the  results  of  such  a  course,  unless  the  work  of  the  school  is  supple- 
nicnted  by  practice  at  home,  is  only  an  imperfect  command  of  the 
language,  which  is  of  little  use  outside  the  class-room.  Meanwhile  the 
^ncentration  of  effort  upon  this  one  object  necessarily  involves  the 
'neglect  of  other  things  that  are  of  more  importance  in  the  end.  For  it 
niustbe  remembered  that  the  process  of  learning  to  speak  a  foreign  lan- 
g^e  has  no  educational  value  except  as  it  is  connected  with,  and  grows 
^'^^of,  the  improvement  of  the  mind. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  while  in  certain 
European  countries,  by  reason  of  their  geographical  position,  or  the 
"^*ficter  of  the  population,  it  is  of  very  great  practical  importance  that 
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the  rising  generation  learns  to  speak  two  or  three  languages  with  fadll 
the  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  different.  If  it  were  possible 
the  secondary  school  to  impart  a  good  practical  command  of  French 
is  evident  that  all  but  a  minute  proportion  of  those  leaving  school  v 
this  accomplishment  would  soon  lose  it  for  lack  of  occasion  to  as( 
We  have,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  communities  in  which  the  ability  to  sp 
German  is  highly  convenient,  and  may  even  have  a  local  market  va 
But  nowhere  in  the  United  States  is  this  ability  indispensable.  The  E 
lish  language  is  the  vernacular  of  the  country  and  the  medium  of 
civilization,  and  we  wish  it  to  become  more  so,  rather  than  less  so,  with 
lapse  of  time.  So  far  as  purely  practical  considerations  go,  it  is  for  tl 
who  come  to  us  to  learn  our  language,  not  for  us  to  learn  theirs.  If 
teach  a  foreign  language  in  our  schools,  it  should  be  for  the  sake  of 
general  educational  value.  At  the  same  time,  its  potential  value  i 
means  of  intercourse  may  very  properly  be  kept  in  view.  One  who 
received  the  best  training  that  the  secondary  school  can  give  may  no 
able  to  speak  his  modern  language  with  facility  for  the  practical  purp< 
of  life ;  but  he  will  have  been  started  in  the  right  way,  will  have  obtai 
a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  will  have  had  some  p 
tice  in  speaking.  If,  then,  after  leaving  school,  he  needs  to  be  able 
speak  the  language,  he  has  an  excellent  foundation  on  which  to  bu 
Proficiency  will  come  rapidly  with  practice. 

SECTION    III.       A    CRITICAL    REVIEW    OF    METHODS    OF    TEACHING 

THE   GRAMNfAR    METHOD 

• 

When  the  modern  languages  first  became  a  regular  subject  for  seri 
study  in  secondary  schools,  it  was  natural  that  teachers,  having  no  ot 
model  to  imitate,  should  adopt  the  time-honored  plan  followed  in 
department  of  Greek  and  Latin.  According  to  this  method  the  pupi 
first  put  thru  a  volume  of  paradigms,  rules,  exceptions,  and  examples  wh 
he  learns  by  heart.  Only  when  he  has  thoroly  mastered  this  book  is 
allowed  to  read  ;  and  even  then  his  reading  is  usually  regarded  as  a  me 
of  illustrating  and  emphasizing  grammatical  principles,  rather  than  a 
source  of  inspiration  or  of  literary  education.  The  amount  of  fore 
literature  studied  by  the  class  is,  moreover,  extremely  small;  but  it  is 
carefully  analyzed  and  translated,  every  lesson  being,  in  general,  r.epea 
several  times.  Composition  is  used  as  an  instrument  for  increasing  J 
more  the  student's  familiarity  with  inflections  and  rules.  The  foreign  1 
guage  is  never  spoken,  and  pronunciation  is  considered  unimportant. 

This  method  has  fallen  into  discredit;  and  while  it  is  not  yet  entir 
banished  from  classical  instruction,  it  can  scarcely  be  found,  in  its  on 
nal  purity,  among  the  modern-language  courses  of  any  civilized  rcgi< 
It  has,  however,  certain  undeniable  advantages.  In  the  first  place  ittrai 
the  mnemonic  faculty ;  in    the    reaction    against   the  hard,  unattracti 
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schooling  of  our  fathers,  modern  pedagogical  fashion  has  gone  so  far  that 
the  power  of  conscious  acquisition  and  retention  is  hardly  exercised  at 
all;  children  go  to  college  or  out  into  life  with  an  embryonic  memory, 
and  the  teacher's  task  rivals  the  labor  of  the  Danaldes.  Secondly,  the  care- 
ful study  of  grammatical  rules  and  their  nice  application  in  translation 
and  composition  form  one  of  the  best  possible  exercises  in  close  reason- 
ing. It  may  be  urged  that  logical  processes  are  not  natural  to  the  child ; 
neither  are  they  natural  to  the  uninstructed  adult ;  but  to  be  a  successful 
student  or  an  intelligent  citizen,  a  boy  or  man  must  be  able  to  arrive  at 
rational  conclusions.  Hence  it  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  education  to 
afford  practice  in  clear  and  orderly  thinking.  The  principal  value  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra  as  secondary-school  studies  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
them  right  and  wrong  reasoning  are  immediately  and  unmistakably  dis- 
tinguished by  their  results.  In  most  subjects  the  white  and  black  are  not 
so  clearly  defined ;  between  them  lies  a  broad  gray  zone,  the  region  of 
"not  quite  correct "  and  "not  altogether  bad,"  and  it  is  toward  this  neu- 
tral belt  that  nearly  all  the  pupil's  efforts  bend.  The  children  "  don't  see 
why"  their  answer  is  not  as  good  as  any  other,  and  the  sloth  and  slovenli- 
ness native  to  the  untrained  human  mind  remain  undisturbed.  Now, 
grammatical  analysis  and  synthesis,  while  less  mechanical  and  more  varied 
in  their  operations  than  elementary  mathematics,  are  nearly  or  quite  equal 
to  it  as  a  means  of  inculcating  the  habit  of  accurate  ratiocination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grammar  method  is  open  to  criticism  on  the 
ground  that  it  neglects  two  of  the  most  important  objects  of  foreign-lan- 
guage study  :  the  broadening  of  the  mind  thru  contact  with  the  life,  the  ideas, 
and  the  forms  of  thought  and  expression  of  different  times  and  countries ; 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  artistic  sense  by  the  appreciative  study  of  liter- 
ary masterpieces.  A  still  more  potent  objection  is  the  contention  that 
pure  grammar  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  interest  in  pupils  of  the  high- 
school  age.  This  objection  seems  to  be  well  founded,  and,  if  so,  it  is  a  fatal 
^^c;  for  modern  pedagogy,  if  it  has  accomplished  nothing  else,  has  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  interest  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  performance  of 
"^c  best  work  in  any  field.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  day  of  the  pure 
grammar  method  is  past ;  but  while  devising  a  system  more  in  accordance 
^th  the  principles  and  the  possibilities  of  our  time,  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  old-fashioned  way  had  its  good  features. 

THE    NATURAL   METHOD 

At  the  opposite  pedagogical  pole  from  the  process  just  described  we 
"^d  the  conversational  or  "  natural  "  method.  This  educational  "  natu 
rali8ni"is  a  reaction  against  the  inflexible  systematism  of  earlier  teachers  ; 
^  should,  therefore,  expect  it  to  be  somewhat  aggressive  and  somewhat 
»^less,  more  given  to  pulling  down  than  to  building  up.  It  is  a  prin- 
*^P^c,  an  impulse,  rather  than  a  plan  ;  and  its  products  depend,  to  a 
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greater  extent  than  those  oifcany  other  school,  on  the  personality  of 
instructor.  Too  often  the  results  of  a  protracted  and  supposedly  suco 
ful  course  of  unalloyed  conversation  are  a  rapid  but  unintelligible  \ 
nunciation,  the  fluent  use  of  incorrect  forms,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  n 
discouraging  self-complacency.  Some  peculiarly  gifted  teachers  have ! 
ceeded  in  combining  alertness  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy, 
it  will  probably  be  found,  in  all  such  cases,  that  the  instructor  has  reso 
to  devices  not  strictly  "natural." 

What  is  the  genuine  "  natural  method"  ?  In  its  extreme  form  it  < 
sists  of  a  series  of  monologs  by  the  teacher,  interspersed  with  exchai 
of  question  and  answer  between  instructor  and  pupil — all  in  the  fon 
language ;  almost  the  only  evidence  of  system  is  the  arrangement, 
general  way,  of  the  easier  discourses  and  dialogs  at  the  beginning  and 
more  difficult  at  the  end.  A  great  deal  of  pantomime  accompanies 
talk.  With  the  aid  of  this  gesticulation,  by  attentive  listening,  anc 
dint  of  much  repetition  the  beginner  comes  to  associate  certain  acts 
objects  with  certain  combinations  of  sound,  and  finally  reaches  the  p 
of  reproducing  the  foreign  words  or  phrases.  When  he  has  arrivci 
this  stage,  the  expressions  already  familiar  are  connected  with  new  < 
in  such  a  way  that  the  former  give  the  clue  to  the  latter,  and  the  voa 
lary  is  rapidly  extended,  even  general  and  abstract  ideas  being  ultima 
brought  within  the  student's  comprehension.  The  mother-tongu 
strictly  banished,  not  only  from  the  pupil's  lips,  but,  as  far  as  possi 
from  his  mind.  Not  until  a  considerable  familiarity  with  the  spoken  id 
has  been  attained  is  the  scholar  permitted  to  see  the  foreign  languag 
print ;  the  study  of  grammar  is  reserved  for  a  still  later  period.  Comp 
tion  consists  of  the  written  reproduction  of  the  phrases  orally  acqui 

This  method  —  if  "  method  "  is  the  proper  term  —  is  based  on 
general  ideas ;  one  true,  the  other  false.  The  first  is  the  belief  that 
interest  so  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  any  study  ( 
especially  of  language  work)  can  most  easily  be  aroused  by  the  ac 
spoken  use  of  the  foreign  tongue.  The  second  is  the  theory  that  a 
or  man  can  best  learn  a  new  language  in  the  manner  in  which  an  inl 
first  acquires  its  native  speech.  Hence^  comes  the  epithet  "  natural."  ' 
advocates  of  this  view  overlook,  first,  the  fact  that  the  child  requires  ei 
or  ten  years  of  incessant  practice  to  gain  even  a  tolerable  command  o! 
own  tongue,  and,  secondly,  the  vast  difference  between  the  mind  of  thcb 
and  that  of  the  youth.  The  really  natural  methods  of  acquisition  at  tl 
two  stages  of  development  are  almost  diametrically  opposed.  Let 
consider,  for  instance,  the  learning  of  pronunciation.  The  newborn  ch 
after  various  unsuccessful  experiments,  reproduces  sounds  correctly  bcca 
it  has  no  previous  habits  of  speech  to  contend  with.  The  boy  or  ni 
unless  he  is  phonetically  trained,  or  exceptionally  acute  of  hearing,  d< 
not  imitate  at  all.     He  merely  substitutes  for  the  several  strange  vowelsa 
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consonants  the  English  sounds  which  the  foreign  ones  happen  to  suggest 
to  him.  That  is  why  the  pronunciation  of  conversational  classes  is  gen- 
erally not  a  whit  better  than  that  of  scholars  taught  after  the  most  anti- 
quated fashion.  In  the  attempt  to  inculcate  the  other  elements  of  speech 
—inflections,  syntax,  and  phraseology  — the  purely  imitative  process  shows 
itself  to  be  almost  equally  inadequate.  We  may  justly  urge,  furthermore, 
against  this  style  of  teaching,  that  it  provides  little  discipline  for  the  intel- 
ligence; that  it  affords  only  the  poorest  kind  of  mnemonic  training;  that 
it  favors  vagueness  of  thought  and  imprecision  of  expression  ;  and,  finally, 
that  it  sacrifices  the  artistic  interest  of  language  study  to  a  so-called  "  prac- 
tical" one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  does  awaken  enthusiasm 
among  its  disciples,  and  it  stimulates  and  holds  the  attention. 

The  natural  method  has  been  vehemently  attacked  and  just  as  vigor 
OQsly  defended.  At  present  the  violence  of  the  contest  has  abated,  and 
we  are  able  to  judge  dispassionately  the  results  of  its  introduction  into  our 
educational  life.  Those  results  have  been  mainly  good.  In  summer 
schools  and  other  institutions  that  have  used  the  imitative  process  exclu- 
sively most  of  the  pupils  are  persons  who  have  had  or  will  soon  get  some 
practice  in  grammar  and  reading.  For  them  the  conversation  lessons  are 
sapplementary  and  form  a  useful  addition  to  their  training.  In  schools 
and  colleges  that  have  not  accepted  the  "naturalistic"  theory  the  fame  of 
the  new  method  has  obliged  teachers  to  adopt  some  of  its  practical  fea- 
tures, thus  bringing  much  needed  life  and  variety  into  their  instruction.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  next  generation  will  regard  "  naturalism  *'  rather- 
as  a  vivifying  influence  than  as  an  independent  method.' 

THE    PSYCHOLOGICAL    METHOD 

Out  of  the  conviction  that  modern-language  study  should  be  made 
attractive,  and  out  of  the  desire  to  adapt  instruction  to  the  known  work- 
iiigs  of  the  human  mind,  has  come  a  system  that  seems  more  deserving  of 
serious  attention  than  the  grammar  method  or  the  "  natural  *'  style  of 
'caching.  This  is  the  system  invented  by  Gouin  and  brought  into  general 
notice  by  B^tis.' 

*Fbr  a  description  of  the  natural  method  see  Der  Lettfaden  fur  den  Unterricht  in  der  deutscken 
^/r«r4#,  bjr  G.  Heness,  and  L.  Sanveur's  tntrodMeUon  to  the  Teaching  of  Living  Languages,  The 
***od  it  well  exemplified,  not  only  in  the  Leitfaden^  but  in  Der  Sptacklehrer  unter  seinen  Sckii/ern, 
■y  nfneK,  and  in  Sanveur's  Causeries  aitec  mes  ^tHfes  wnA  Petites  canseries.  AH  these  works  are  now 
'*^>l«^br  Menrft.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

'Its  operation  and  results  are  described  at  considerable  length  in  Die  neneren  Sfrachen^  by  R.  Kron, 

•"Ii  >•>,  3,  4,  5t  6  (published  aeparatcly  under  the  title  Die  Metkode  Gouin ^  oder  das  Serien- System  in 

'**»*i«  und  Praxis t  Marburg,  1896),  and  by  V.  Knorr  in  III,  8,  and  V,  q.  The  method  has  been  subjected 

"^'Kaichiiig  criticism  by  Trau^ott  in  the  same  periodical,  VI,  6.     It  should  be  said  here  thai  Betis  has  con- 

''^''I'ly  altered  the  original  plan ;  and  opinions  are  divided  concerning  the  respective  advantages  of  the  two 

^**».    The  real  Gouin  system  can  be  studied  in  the  author's  Art  d^enseigner  et  d^/tudier  les  tangues^ 

*^i  1880  (third  edition  in  1897) ;  the  B^tis  or  '*  psychological  "  method  is  illustrated  by  a  volume  called  The 

*^  *f  Life  (New  York,  1896),  by  B^tis  and  Swan.    Without  presuming  to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of 

^**^  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  revised  plan,  since  that  is  the  one  more  widely  known  and  the  only 

^  that  has  been  tried  in  America.     It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  £ngtish-s(>eaking  world  in  189a 

'^^  the  articles  of  W.  T.  Stead,  in  the  Review  of  Reviews.     In  the  years  1895  97  it  was  used  in  Bos- 

^  '(Mk,  by  B6tis  himself,  and  it  is  now  on  trial  in  one  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  same  city. 
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The  psychological  method  rests  on  the  principle  of  the  association  of 
ideas  and  the  habit  of  "  mental  visualization."  The  whole  current  vocabu- 
lary of  a  language,  in  the  form  of  short,  idiomatic  sentences,  is  divided  u{ 
into  groups,  every  group  consisting  of  phrases  that  are  intimately  con 
nected  in  subject.  One  group  forms  a  lesson.  These  brief  divisions  ar 
gathered  together  in  chapters,  each  of  which  treats  of  one  general  topic 
and  several  chapters  make  a  "  series."  When  a  pupil  has  gone  thru  a 
the  series,  with  numerous  reviews,  he  will  have  mastered  (so  we  are  tolc 
the  whole  spoken  language.  Every  lesson  is  first  worked  out  orally  an 
then  studied  by  the  pupil  from  his  book.  On  presenting  each  new  woi 
to  the 'beginner  the  instructor  exhorts  him  to  close  his  eyes  and  form 
distinct  mental  picture  of  the  thing  or  act  represented.  This  image  (it 
affirmed)  will  remain  indissolubly  connected  with  the  word,  and  the  ev( 
cation  of  the  one  will  always  recall  the  other.  Sometimes  real  objects  ( 
drawings  are  used,  and  pantomime  is  frequently  resorted  to  ;  but  in  mo 
cases  reliance  is  placed  on  the  child's  active  imagination.  It  is  never  coi 
sidered  a  sin  to  put  in  a  word  or  two  of  English,  and  at  the  outset  thi 
language  is  very  freely  employed.  Altho  most  of  the  talking  is  done  t 
the  teacher,  the  pupils  are  constantly  called  upon  to  repeat  his  senteno 
and  to  answer  questions.  After  the  first  lessons  written  compositions  mi 
be  prepared,  made  up  of  phrases  already  acquired.  Grammatical  instru( 
tion  is  begun  early,  concurrently  with  the  other  exercises,  but  the  rcadin 
of  consecutive  texts  is  postponed  until  the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  vocabular 
has  been  learned.  Many  innovations  have  been  introduced  into  the  pre 
entation  of  grammar,  but  most  of  them  are  more  radical  in  appearanc 
than  in  reality.  Some,  however,  are  extremely  ingenious,  and  will  doubl 
less  be  copied  by  instructors  who  do  not  see  fit  to  adopt  the  whol 
system. 

The  B^tis  method  has  the  following  obvious  advantages :  it  trains  th 
memory ;  it  fascinates  the  student  and  holds  his  attention  more  closely  thai 
any  other  mode  of  teaching  now  in  vogue  ;  it  gives  the  pupil,  in  a  reason 
ably  short  time,  a  ready  command  over  a  large,  well -arranged,  and  well 
digested  vocabulary ;  it  affords,  thru  some  of  its  conversational  groups,  ai 
insight  into  the  life  of  a  foreign  country.  As  for  the  other  side,  the  sys 
tern  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  the  facts,  to  lay  itself  open  to  thcs 
criticisms  :  it  affords  but  little  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  judgment 
it  entirely  neglects,  in  the  first  years,  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  scds( 
and  assigns  literary  study  to  a  stage  which  high-school  pupils  will  scarce! 
ever  reach.  Moreover,  its  treatment  of  pronunciation  is  decidedly  unsat 
isfactory  ;  but  this  defect  can  probably  be  remedied  without  disturbinj 
the  rest  of  the  scheme. 

THE    PHONETIC    METHOD 

Pronunciation,  neglected  in  the  three  modes  of  instruction  just  men- 
tioned, is  the  very  foundation  of  a  system  that  has  of  late  years  attracted 
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attention  in  all  northern  Europe,  and  has  gained  a  considerable  footing 
in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.'  Its  advocates,  while  not  entirely  free  from 
the  intolerance  and  the  self-confidence  so  characteristic  of  enthusiastic 
refonners,  are  men  of  souxkI  scholarship,  successful  experience,  and  good 
standing  in  the  educational  world.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  they 
have  arrived  at  results  which  go  far  toward  justifying  their  seemingly 
extravagant  claims.  There  have  been  few  attempts  to  introduce  the  pho- 
netic teaching  in  this  country ;  probably  the  most  extensive  trial  of  it  has 
been  made  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  phonetic  method  resembles  the  "  natural "  and  the  "  psychologi- 
cal "schools  in  that  it  takes  the  modern  spoken  language  as  a  basis,  and 
at  first  relies  mainly  on  oral  instruction,  using,  as  far  as  possible,  the  for- 
eign language  itself  as  a  medium  of  communication.  Unlike  most  ''con- 
versation" courses,  however,  it  is  very  systematically  constructed,  and  its 
beginning  is  strictly  scientific.  It  begins  with  a  training  of  the  ear  and 
the  vocal  organs,  the  pupils  being  thoroly  drilled  in  the  vowels  and  con- 
sonants of  the  strange  tongue.  These  sounds  are  considered  both  as  iso- 
lated phenomena  and  as  elements  of  idiomatic  phrases.  The  phrases,  in 
turn,  are  combined  into  dialogs,  descriptions,  and  stories.  At  this  stage 
printed  texts  are  used,  but  only  in  phonetic  notation.  The  ordinary 
spelling  is  carefully  kept  from  the  students  during  the  elementary  period. 
It  is  said  that-the  transition  from  sound  symbols  to  standard  orthography 
presents  no  serious  difficulty.  Objects,  pictures,  and  maps  are  constantly 
displayed,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  familiarize  the  class  with  the  sur- 
roundings, the  institutions,  the  habits,  the  character,  and  the  mode  of 
thought  of  the  people  whose  language  it  is  learning.  The  phonetic  texts 
^adually  increase  in  length  and  difficulty,  and  some  of  the  latest  are 
'^presentative  of  literature.  Inflections  and  syntax  are  studied  induct- 
ively. Composition  consists  first  of  the  oral  and  written  reproduction  of 
^^\Xtx  already  heard  or  read,  then  of  combinations  of  familiar  phrases. 
Systematic  grammar  is  reserved  for  a  late  stage,  and  translation  comes 
^^'^  of  all. 

'^^  names  by  which  it  is  known  are  the  "  refoim,"  the  "  new,*'  and  the  '*  phonetic  *'  methods.     It  was 

yT^***'  by  Vietor,  in  his  famous  monograph  Der  S^rackHnterrtcht  muss  umkekren  (1883,  new  edition, 

^^^^'^n.  1886),  and  its  principal  features  are  set  forth  on   the  cover  of  every  number  of  the  Maitre  phoni- 

.      *     Both  this  periodica]  (the  organ  of  the  Association   Phonetique  Internationale)  and  Dit  neutrtn 

\'^*"^«i«,  edited  by  Vietor,  are  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  the  phonetic  method.    The  list  of  publications 

*•»  pamphlets,  and  articles  —  which  deal  with  the  "  reform  method"  is  very  large.    A  complete  biblio- 

^^  <ioim  to  1893  is  given  by  H.  Breymann  in  Die  ncusf^rachlicke  Reform- Litteratur  z'on  i8jt>-r8oj: 

^t^liographisch-kritische  Uebersicht  (Leipzig,  1893).     Two  articles  by  leading  exponents  of  the  method 

Appeared  in  American  journals,  viz.,'*  A  New  Method  of  Language  Teaching,"  by  W.  Vietor,  in  the 

^^Monml  RgvieWf  Vol.  VI,  p.  351,  and  **  Phonetics  .ind  Reform  Method,"  by  A.  Rambcau,  in  Modern 

^^^g*  NoteSf  Vol.  VIII,  p.  t6i.     An  excellent  report  of  obser\ati<)ns  made  during  a  six-months*  tour  of 

^^-*»on  of  German  schools  is  given  by  Mary  Brebner  in  Tht  Method  of  Teaching  Modern  Languors  in 

^^•y  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1898).  A  conservative,  and.  at  the  same  time,  fairly  representative,  prcs- 

•o«j  qI  ^  iSxas  and  methods  of  the  "  reformers  "  is  given  by  W.  Miinch  in  his  and  F.  Olauning's  Didak- 

^*''*^  Metkodik  des  franzdsiscken  und  englischen    L^nferriehfs,  SondcTausgabe  aus  A.  Baumeister's 

•**aifA  dtr  ErziekuHg^-  und  Unterricktslehre  fur  hohere  Schulen.     On  pp.  102  f.  is  to  be  found  a 

***  *»at  of  the  more  important  writings  on  method  in  modem -language  teaching  which  have  appeared  in 
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It  is  evident  that  this  sort  of  instruction  requires  a  special  preparation 
and  a  special  apparatus.  Altho  the  pupils  are  not  taught  phonetics, 
it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  be  something  of  a  phonetician ;  and  the 
present  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  instruction  in  the  science  of 
speech-sounds  has  doubtless  done  much  to  hinder  the  rapid  general  adop- 
tion of  Victor's  program.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  near  future  such 
training  will  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  by  means  of  courses  con- 
ducted, in  our  universities  and  in  our  summer  schools,  by  men  who  unite 
with  the  necessary  scientific  attainments  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  American  pedagogy.  Phonetic  texts,  too,  tho  not  abso- 
lutely indispensable,, are  oi  the  greatest  assistance.' 

This  method,  while  it  lacks  the  logical  discipline  of  the  old  grammati 
cal  instruction,  is  more  successful  than  any  other  in  forming  a  good  pro 
nunciation  and  in  giving  pupils  a  ready  and  accurate  control  of  th( 
spoken  language.  The  training  it  affords  can  hardly  fail,  moreover,  t( 
improve  the  quality  of  the  student's  voice  and  his  enunciation  of  hi 
mother-tongue.  From  the  standpoint  of  mnemonic  education,  too,  i 
ranks  high.  In  stimulating  interest  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  "natural' 
and  "  psychological  "  courses,  and  it  is  second  only  to  the  latter  in  hold 
ing  the  attention.  The  training  of  the  attention  should,  by  the  way,  Ix 
regarded  as  an  important  part  of  any  pedagogical  scheme  ;  for  the  habi 
of  inattention — the  utter  inability  of  pupils  to  fix  their  minds  on  any 
thing  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  —  is  the  most  serious  obstadi 
that  confronts  our  secondary  teachers.  The  attempt  to  give  scholars,  bj 
ear  and  eye,  by  description,  and  by  the  use  of  objects  and  pictures,  a  cor 
rect  and  viv^d  idea  of  foreign  life  has  been  carried  farther  by  the  pho 
neticians  than  by  any  other  school ;  but  there  is  no  reason,  save  the  lad 
of  rightly  prepared  instructors,  why  this  feature  should  not  be  introduccc 
into  every  method ;  the  neglect  of  it  defeats  one  of  the  principal  object 
of  modern -language  study.  Another  means  to  the  same  end  is  the  systcir 
of  international  correspondence  between  school  children  of  differeni 
countries.' 

xSorae  good  ones  are  already  available:  For  French,  by  Beyer  and  P.  Baaty.  Rambean  and  J.  Ptf<! 
have  provided  us  with  suitable  chrestomathies.  In  German  we  have  a  little  book  by  Victor.  The  Mditrefkt 
nitique^  furthermore,  is  constantly  furnishing  material  in  various  languages. 

a  Mentioned  by  Victor  in  Die  neueren  Sprachetiy  V,  3, 165,  and  described  by  Professor  Magill  vkUti 
em  Language  Notes ^  XIII,  3.  The  plan  was  first  suggested  in  the  Re^ue  universitmirt  for  Jose,  189^ 
by  Professor  P.  Mieille,  who  gave  an  account  of  his  efforts  to  bring  about  an  interchange  of  letters  betvcfl 
French  children  studying  English  and  English  children  studying  French.  His  idea  attracted  immediate  aOCB 
tion  in  France  and  England,  ere  long  also  in  Germany.  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  and  it  was  soob  perotlva 
that  it  could  be  turned  to  profit,  not  only  for  school  children,  but  also  for  adults,  especially  for  leadKis 
Having  already  been  tried  on  a  large  scale,  the  plan  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  may  be  O*" 
dently  recommended  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  learning  of  a  living  language.  At  first,  correspoadents  oooM '>' 
secured  only  thru  certain  journals,  which  published  lists  of  names  in  consideration  of  a  subicripiii*' 
Later,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Manuel  giniral  de  rinstruction  pritnaire^  a  larige  oonimitiee  •* 
appointed,  which  now  undertakes  gratuitously  to  bring  correspondents  together.  The  Tlce-presideBt  of  ^ 
English  section  for  women  is  Miss  E.  Williams,  professeuraux  Ecoles  de  Sevres  et  de  Fontinay,  wboseaddrK* 
is  No.  6  rue  de  la  Sorbonne,  Paris.     Miss  Williams'  secretary,  who  condticts  her  ootiespondcBCe,  ii  If"'* 
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What  are  the  disadvantages  of  the  "  phonetic  '*  plan,  when  we  con- 
sider it  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  American  high  schools  ?  In  the 
first  place,  it  seems,  like  other  "  oral "  methods,  to  overlook  the  impor- 
tance of  literary  education,  for  it  postpones  the  reading  of  real  books  to 
a  stage  that  is  beyond  our  secondary  period.  In  Europe,  where  inter- 
course between  foreign  countries  is  easy  and  frequent,  and  a  command  of 
several  languages  has  a  recognized  commercial  value,  it  is  natural  that  a 
practical  mastery  of  the  strange  tongue  should  seem  highly  desirable. 
With  us,  isolated  as  we  are,  a  speaking  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man has,  except  for  teachers,  but  little  pecuniary  worth  ;  and  even  in  the 
case  of  a  student,  who  has  acquired  it  for  pleasure  alone,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  practice  are  so  few  that  his  hardly  won  accomplishment  will  soon 
slip  from  him.  Familiarity  with  pronunciation  and  a  certain  ability  to 
handle  foreign  constructions  are,  indeed,  essential  to  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  literature;  but  if  literary  study  is  not  reached,  of  what  avail 
is  the  preparatory  training  ?  For  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  pupils  —  those  for  whom  the  conrse  should  be  planned 
—will  not  continue  their  education  beyond  the  high  school.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  oral  work,  besides  exercising  the  organs  of  speech, 
arouses  interest  and  fosters  a  certain  alertness  of  mind,  and  is  therefore 
valuable  for  its  own  sake.  We  may  question,  however,  whether  these' 
benefits  make  up  for  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  aesthetic  culture  and  the  intel- 
lectual broadening  that  come  only  from  the  reading  of  good  books. 

To  this  criticism  the  European  advocates  of  the  method  would  surely 
^^p\y  that  they  believe  in  abundant  reading,  after  the  student  has  mas- 
^red  the  spoken  idiom.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  real  fault  of  their 
P''Ogram,  as  applied  to  our  conditions,  is  not  so  much  that  its  underlying 
Pnnciple  is  entirely  incompatible  with  our  creed  as  that  it  calls  for  much 
''^Ore  time  than  we  allot  to  foreign  language.  In  fact,  we  may  well  doubt 
•whether,  with  our  three  or  four  hours  a  week  for  three  or  four  years,  our 
'^holars  would  ever  reach  the  end  even  of  the  elementary  stage  ;  they 
^*"tainly  would  not  go  beyond  it;  their  acquisition  would  be  only  a  frag- 
^^nt  If  we  should  wish  to  introduce  this  or  any  other  thorogoing 
^^thod,  we  should  be  obliged  to  increase  the  importance  of  French  and 
'^rman  in  the  school  curriculum ;  and  such  increase  is  desirable  from 
'Very  point  of  view.  Not  only  should  the  pupils  who  are  intending  to 
^Utinue  these  studies  in  college  receive  the  best  possible  preliminary 
•*"aining,  but  all  children  who  begin  the  subjects  at  all  should  giv^  them 


1,it7  rue  Notre  Dame  de  Champs,  Paris.  The  vice-president  of  the  English  section  for  men  isProfes* 

A.  Moochet,  i6  rue  de  St.  Guillaume,  Asnieres  (pres  Paris).     Either  of  these  three  can  be  addressed  by 

'^B^etican  teachers  desiring  French  correspondents  for  themselves  or  for  their  pupils.  In  Germany  the  plan  has 

^^'t  taken  np  prominently  by  Dr.  K.  A.  Martin  Hartmann,  of  Leipzig,  who  has  reported  upon  a  trial  of  it  in 

^"*  Saxon  schools  and  published  a  body  of  Vorschi'dge  relating  to  it.    The  advantages  of  the  system  are 

"*■*  >ttfordi  by  Petri  in  Dit  ntueren  Sprachen^  VI,  511,  and  objections  to  it  arc  answrered  by  Hartmann  in 

^  ••■e  joomal,  VI,  334.    A  second  and  more  extended  article  by  Professor  Edward  H.  Magill,  of  Swarth- 

*^CoU^,  Peansylvania,  may  be  found  in  Modern  Languase  Notts  for  February,  1899. 
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time  enough  to  admit  of  an  extended  course,  conducted  according  to 
the  most  enlightened  principles.  '  In  order  to  gain  the  necessary  hours, 
the  foreign  language  must  be  taken  up  earlier,  or  some  other  high-school 
topic  must  be  sacrificed.  A  few  things  thoroly  and  intelligently  done 
make  the  best  secondary  discipline.  As  long,  however,  as  our  present 
conditions  last  it  is  clear  that  we  must  give  up  something.  Until  we  are 
all  willing  greatly  to  lengthen  the  time  given  to  the  linguistic  part  of  our 
children's  education,  we  shall  have  to  renounce  the  idea  of  a  full,  well- 
rounded  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  and,  selecting  the  portion  of 
the  subject  that  appears  most  important  for  the  greatest  number,  devote 
ourselves  to  the  cultivation  of  that  restricted  field.  Considerations  of 
this  nature  have  led  many  thoughtful  teachers  to  adopt  a  mode  of  instruc- 
tion that  we  may  call  the  "  reading  method." 

THE   READING   METHOD 

The  title  explains  itself.  The  study  of  texts  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  course,  abundant  practice  in  translation  at  sight,  leading 
ultimately  to  the  ability  to  read  the  foreign  language  with  ease  and  with- 
out the  interposition  of  English,  are  the  principal  features  of  this  pro- 
gram. Grammar  and  composition  are  regarded  merely  as  a  help  to  read- 
ing, and  are  reduced  to  the  essentials  ;  sometimes  accidence  and  syntax 
are  first  learned  inductively,  but  oftener  a  small  text-book  is  used  concur- 
rently with  translation.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  use  of  good 
English  in  the  renderings.  Pronunciation  receives  scant  attention ;  there 
is  little  or  no  oral  exercise. 

This  method  has  been  much  used  of  late  in  our  schools  and  colleges, 
especially  in  those  that  have  large  classes,  a  short  course,  and  an  American 
teacher.  The  great  advantage  of  the  process  is  that  it  quickly  enables  the 
student  to  read  French  and  German  literature — not  with  the  complete 
appreciation  that  only  an  all-around  command  of  the  language  can  give, 
but  with  the  same  kind  of  intelligence  and  enjoyment  with  which  good 
classical  scholars  read  Latin.  Indirectly  it  helps  the  pupil  to  form  a 
good  style,  and  to  increase  the  volume  and  precision  of  his  English 
vocabulary ;  it  cultivates  the  taste  by  dwelling  upon  delicacies  of  expres- 
sion ;  it  exercises  the  memory  thru  the  enforced  retention  of  words 
and  idioms  ;  it  trains  the  linguistic  sense  by  calling  attention  to  the  points 
of  resemblance  and  differences  in  various  tongues ;  and  the  exact  fitting 
of  phrase  to  thought  forms  an  excellent  discipline  for  the  judgment 

On  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  only  one 
aspect  of  language,  the  reading  method  is  lacking  in  vivacity  and  id 
stimulus  to  the  attention  ;  it  interests  only  the  more  serious  pupils- 
Moreover,  the  continued  use,  year  after  year,  of  an  easy  way  of  teaching 
—  for  it  is  comparatively  easy,  and  requires  but  little  special  tram* 
ing — may    prove   demoralizing  to  the  instructor,  dull   his  appetite  ft^^ 
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self-improvement,  and  make  him  indolent  and  easily  satisfied  with  his 
qualifications. 

SECTION  IV.       METHOD    AS    RELATED    TO    THE    PREPARATION    OF    TEACHERS 

If  all  our  classes  were  in  the  hands  of  born  teachers,  ideally  prepared 
for  their  work,  advice  with  respect  to  method  would  be  quite  superfluous. 
Every  teacher  would  create  for  himself  the  method  best  suited  to  his 
class  and  to  his  own  peculiar  gifts.  His  personality  would  infuse  life  and 
efficacy  into  any  process  he  would  be  likely  to  adopt.  But  in  a  profession 
so  widely  pursued  we  cannot  expect  the  majority  of  its  followers  to  show 
genuine  vocation.  The  most  of  our  teachers  are  made,  and  we  must  see 
to  it  that  they  be  as  well  made  as  possible.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  upon  school  authorities  that,  if  modern-language  instruction  is  to 
do  the  good  work  which  it  is  capable  of  doing,  it  must  be  given  by  thoroly 
competent  teachers.  The  committee's  investigations  show,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  testify  to  the  fact,  that  we  already  have  a  goodly  number  of 
secondary  teachers  who  answer  to  that  description.  Nevertheless,  our 
general  standard  is  still  far  too  low.  For  some  time  to  come  the  majority 
of  our  teachers  will  necessarily  be  guided  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  choice 
of  methods,  by  the  consideration  of  their  own  competence. 

But,  while  it  is  easy  to  insist,  broadly,  upon  the  importance  of  adequate 
preparation  for  teachers,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  define,  in  exact  terms,  the 
minimum  of  attainment  which  can  be  regarded  as  sufficient.  Much  will 
always  depend  upon  personality,  upon  general  alertness  of  mind,  and 
aptitude  for  teaching.  The  best  of  teachers  learn  with  their  pupils,  and 
it  will  sometimes  happen  that  one  who  knows  too  little  of  his  subject  will 
^ch  it  better  than  another  who  knows  more.  Nevertheless,  it  remains 
broadly  true,  and  should  never  be  forgotten  for  a  moment,  that  what  the 
teacher  most  needs  is  to  be  a  master  of  his  subject.  With  the  sense  of 
all-around  mastery  come  independence  of  judgment  and  the  right  kind 
0^  self-assurance.  Without  this  sense  the  attempt  to  follow  someone 
else's  method,  however  good  the  method  may  be  in  the  hands  of  its 
'Dventor,  can  never  produce  the  best  results. 

To  be  ideally  prepared  for  giving  instruction  in  a  modern  language, 
even  in  a  secondary  school,  one  should  have,  aside  from  the  ability  to 
^each  and  the  general  culture  necessary  to  secure  the  respect  and  attach- 
Dicnt  of  pupils,  a  thoro  practical  command  of  the  language  to  be  taught, 
*  solid  knowledge  of  its  literature,  and  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
^he  foreign  life  of  which  the  literature  is  the  reflection.  To  be  decently 
Prepared,  he  should,  at  least,  have  read  so  much  in  the  recent  literature  of 
^l^e  language  that  he  can  read  about  as  easily  as  he  would  read  matter  of 
"^e  same  kind  in  English.  He  should  have  studied  the  principal  works 
^^  the  great  writers,  and  should  have  taken  a  course  in  the  general  history 
^^  the  literature.     He  should  know  thoroly  the  grammar  of  the  language 
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in  its  present  form.     If  he  has  some  knowledge  of  the  historical  develop- 
•  ment  of  forms,  such  knowledge  will  help  him  in  his  teaching,  especially 
in  the  teaching  of  French  to  pupils  who  have  studied  Latin.    He  shouldbc 
able  to  pronounce  the  language  intelligently  and  with  reasonable  accuracy, 
tho    he    may    not    have    the    perfect  "accent"  of   one   who   is  to  the 
manor  born.     He  should  be  able  to  write  a  letter  or  a  short  essay  in  the 
language,  without  making  gross  mistakes  in  grammar  or  idiom,  and  to 
carry  on   an  ordinary  conversation  in  the  language  without  a  sense  of 
painful   embarrassment.     Even    this  degree  of   attainment   will  usually 
require  residence  abroad  of  those  for  whom  English  is  the  mother-tongue, 
unless  they  have  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  in  this  country.    In 
any  case,  the  residence  abroad  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

In  insisting  that  secondary  teachers  of  a  modern  language  should  be 
able  to  speak  the  language  with  at  least  moderate  facility  and  correctness 
the  members  of  the  committee  are  well  aware  that  they  set  up  a  standarc 
higher  than  that  which  has  very  generally  been  deemed  sufficient.  But  il 
is  a  standard  to  which  we  must  come.  Many  of  the  best  schools  have 
already  come  to  it.  Nor  need  we  fear  that  such  a  standard  will  result 
permanently  to  the  advantage  of  the  foreign-born  teacher  in  the  compcti 
tion  for  positions.  If  we  leave  out  of  account  cases  of  exceptiona 
individual  talent  for  teaching,  the  general  principle  holds  good  that  the 
best  teacher  of  a  foreign  language  is  a  person  of  the  same  nationality  aj 
his  pupils,  who  is  thoroly  at  home  in  the  language  to  be  taught.  The 
American -born  teacher  will  thus  have  a  substantial  advantage  over  his 
foreign-born  competitor,  but  he  cannot  afford  to  be  vulnerable  in  so 
vital  a  point  as  the  practical  command  of  the  language  in  which  he 
undertakes  to  give  instruction. 

To  many  of  our  teachers  residence  in  Europe  will  probably  seem  out 
of  the  question.  Those  who,  by  dint  of  thrift  and  sacrifice,  contrive  to 
cross  the  ocean  can  now  enjoy  fine  opportunities  in  the  way  of  summer 
courses  at  Paris,  Geneva,  Jena,  Marburg,  Greifswald,  and  elsewhere.  The 
others  must  content  themselves,  for  the  time  being,  with  a  somewhat  inade- 
quate equipment,  the  defects  of  which,  however,  can  be  to  a  great  extent 
remedied  by  the  reading  of  well-chosen  books,  by  work  in  American  sum- 
mer schools,  and  by  association  with  foreigners  in  this  country.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  colleges  and  universities  will  recognize,  more  largely  than 
they  have  heretofore  recognized,  the  need  of  practical  courses  for  teachers 
of  the  modern  languages. 

With  respect,  now,  to  the  main  subject  of  this  section,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  teacher  who  cannot  himself  speak  his  modern 
language  should  not  attempt  seriously  to  teach  his  pupils  to  speak  it* 
He  should  not  try  to  work  the  "natural  method,"  or  any  private  varia- 
tion thereof;  if  he  does,  he  will  be  almost  certain  to  do  more  harm  thin 
good.    He  may  and  should  provide  memory  exercises  that  exhibit  natural 
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colloquial  forms,  but  in  so  doing  he  should  be  guided  by  some  good 
manual,  and  make  that  the  basis  of  the  class-room  work.  The  native  Ger- 
man or  Frenchman  will  naturally  think  that  success  will  be  easy  for  him  in 
a  "conversation''  course,  but  it  is  for  him  to  remember  that  he  can  accom- 
plish nothing  worth  while  without  system ;  that  he  must  have  the  proper 
books;  that  he  cannot  comprehend  his  pupils'  difficulties  unless  he 
knows  English  well,  and  that  he  can  never  govern  his  class  unless  he 
has  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  American  character.  For  the  "psy- 
chological," and  still  more  for  the  "  phonetic,"  program  special  study 
is  necessary,  and  no  one,  foreigner  or  native,  should  imagine  that  he  can 
cope  with  such  a  method  off-hand.  ' 

But  if  the  availability  and  goodness  of  the  several  methods  described 
in  the  preceding  section  depend  mainly  upon  the  fitness  of  the  teacher, 
they  also  depend  upon  the  age  of  pupils,  the  probable  length  of  the 
course,  and  the  size  of  classes.  If  the  study  begins  in  childhood,  and  the 
beginner  is  looking  forward  to  a  long  and  thoro  course  of  the  best  pos- 
sible kind,  it  is  obviously  the  right  thing  that  he  devote  a  large  amount  of 
time  at  first  to  the  acquisition  of  a  faultless  pronunciation  and  an  easy 
command  of  the  colloquial  language.  He  will  then  have  the  best  possible 
foundation  for  literary  study.  But  if  he  begins  later  in  life  and  the  prob- 
lem is  to  realize  the  maximum  of  benefit  from  a  limited  course,  he  should 
devote  less  time  to  the  colloquial  language  and  proceed  more  quickly  to 
the  study  of  literature.  It  is  also  evident  that  in  classes  of  considerable 
size  the  most  efficient  colloquial  practice  cannot  be  given  ;  the  pupils  may 
Icam  to  understand  the  language  (and  this  is,  of  course,  well  worth  while), 
but  they  will  not  learn  to  speak  with  much  facility.  If  this  report  were 
intended  to  meet  ideal  conditions,  that  is,  if  it  were  addressed  to  teachers 
whose  training  would  permit  them  to  choose  freely  from  the  methods  that 
^avc  been  described  and  to  combine  them  with  wise  discretion,  the 
conimittee  might  be  disposed  (altho  in  that  case,  as  we  have  already 
^^QJarked,  advite  with  regard  to  method  would  hardly  be  needed)  to  make 
some  such  recommendations  as  the  following  :  For  very  young  children, 
^y  up  to  the  age  of  ten,  the  "  natural  "  or  imitative  method  of  the  nurse  or 
the  governess,  with  some  help,  perhaps,  from  the  "  psychological  "  method. 
^Or  a  course  of  six  years,  beginning,  say,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  a  combina- 
tion during  the  first  three  years  of  the  "  psychological "  and  "  phonetic  " 
Methods,  accompanied  by  some  study  of  grammar;  after  that  a  more  thoro 
^^Udyof  grammar,  together  with  the  reading  and  translation  of  good  lit- 
^^ture,  supplemented  by  oral  practice  in  the  language  and  written  compo- 
^Uion.  For  a  four-years'  course,  beginning  in  the  high  school,  we  should 
''^commend  a  similar  procedure,  the  division  between  the  "psychological - 
Phonetic"  and  the  "reading  "  methods  coming,  however,  somewhat  earlier, 
^y,  after  the  first  year.  In  combining-the  "psychological"  and  "phonetic" 
Methods  the  general  plan  of  the  former  would  be  followed,  while  the  latter 
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would  be  imitated  in  its  treatment  of  pronunciation  and,  so  far  at  least  as 
French  is  concerned,  in  its  use  of  phonetically  transcribed  texts.  For  any 
shorter  course  we  should  advise  the  "reading"  method,  accompanied,  how- 
ever, by  scientific  training  in  pronunciation,  drill  in  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, and  a  moderate  amount  of  oral  practice. 

Recognizing  the  somewhat  idealistic  character  of  these  recommenda- 
tions, the  committee  will  present  farther  on  a  scheme  of  secondary 
courses,  with  suggestions  relating  thereto,  which  are  meant  to  be  adapted 
to  existing  conditions.  First,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  briefly  with 
another  subject,  or  rather  with  two  closely  related  subjects,  which  are  more 
or  less  involved  in  any  consideration  of  the  modern  languages  in  second- 
ary education. 

SECTION  v.        MODERN  LANGUAGES  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES  ;     THE  EXTEN- 
SION   OF   THE    HIGH-SCHOOL    COURSE 

In  a  number  of  American  cities  modern -language  instruction,  mainly 
German,  has  already  been  introduced  in  the  primary*  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  and  the  propriety  and  value  of  such  instruction  have  been  warmly 
debated  in  the  newspapers  and  in  local  educational  circles.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  urged  that  in  any  community  where  Germans  preponderate  or 
constitute  even  a  large  minority  of  the  taxpayers,  they  have  a  rij^ht  to 
demand  that  the  German  language  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  The 
reply  is  made  that  the  primary  schools  of  the  Unites  States  have  an  impor- 
tant function  to  perform  in  preparing  children  for  life  and  citizenship  in  an 
English-speaking  country,  and  that  this  mission  will  best  be  performed  if 
the  English  language  and  no  other  is  made  the  subject  and  the  medium  of 
instruction.  To  this  it  is  rejoined  that  the  learning  of  a  foreign  language 
in  childhood  need  not  prejudice  the  learning  of  English  or  any  other 
important  subject,  that  the  rudiments  are  quickly  and  easily  acquired,  and 
that  the  early  beginning  is  in  accordance  with  sound  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples. This  line  of  assertion,  in  turn,  is  met  with  the  reply  that  the  primary 
schools  have  all  they  can  do  in  teaching  the  subjects  that  are  of  obvious 
and  undeniable  use  to  everybody,  and  that  the  smattering  of  a  foreign  Ian- 
guage^  which  they  can  impart  serves  no  educational  purpose  and  is  of  no 
practical  value  in  life. 

When  the  issue  is  thus  stated,  one  sees  at  once  that  there  is  a  measure 
of  soundness  in  all  these  contentions.  The  committee  feels  that  it  would 
be  futile  to  attempt  here  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
desirable,  in  the  abstract,  that  a  foreign  language  be  taught  in  the  primary 
grades  of  our  public  schools.  The  question  in  its  politico-social  bearings 
is  a  very  large  one,  but  it  is  a  question  which  every  community  must  and 
will  decide  for  itself  in  view  of  local  conditions,  and  the  wisdom  of  '^ 
decision  must  abide  the  test  of  experience.     We  believe,  however,  that 

I  We  use  the  word  ''  primary  "  to  denote  in  a  general  way  all  grades  below  the  high  school. 
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ience  is  already  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  formulate  certain  general 
[pies  which  should  always  be  kept  in  view  in  the  practical  naanage- 
of  the  matter  under  consideration. 

I  the  first  place,  if  a  foreign  language  is  taken  up  in  the  primary 
s,  it  should  always  be  as  an  optional  study.  This  point  seems  to 
e  no  argument.  The  value  of  the  study  is  at  best  so  uncertain,  so 
ident  upon  circumstances  of  one  kind  or  another,  that  the  work 
d  not  be  made  obligatory  for  anyone. 

the  second  place,  it  is  not  worth  while,  as  a  rule,  that  the  study  of 
ign  language  be  taken  up  in  the  primary  grades,  unless  the  beginner 
:  least  a  prospect  and  an  intention  of  going  on  thru  the  second- 
hool.  The  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  what  can  be  acquired  of 
:ign  language  in  the  primary  grades,  even  with  the  best  of  teaching,  , 
nder  the  most  favorable  conditions,  is  good  for  nothing  except  as  a 
lation.  For  while  it  is  true  that  children  learn  quickly  and  easily  the 
lents  of  "  conversation  "  in  a  foreign  tongue,  it  is  also  true  that  they 
t  them  no  less  quickly  and  easily.  The  children  of  parents  who 
German  at  home,  and  expect  to  speak  it  more  or  less  all  their  lives, 
)e  taught  in  the  primary  school  to  use  the  language  a  little  more  cor- 
;  but  if  they  leave  school  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  theyinevi- 
drop  back  into  the  speech  habits  of  those  with  whom  they  associate, 
heir  school  training  thus  becomes,  so  far  as  the  German  language  is 
rned,  a  reminiscence  of  time  wasted.  The  children  of  parents  who 
English  at  home  may  get  a  smattering  of  German  at  school ;  but  if 
cave  school  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  they  soon  forget  all  they 
learned. 

1  the  third  place,  if  a  foreign  language  is  taught  in  the  primary 
s,  it  should  be  by  teachers  who  handle  the  language  easily  and 
atically.  Classes  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  and  there  should  be 
St  one  exercise  on  every  school  day.  Infrequent  lessons  in  large 
s  amount  to  nothing.  It  is  important  thlat  the  teacher  know  his 
)  intimately  and  be  able  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  their  individual 
.  The  general  aim  should  be  to  familiarize  the  learner  with  the 
ulary  and  phraseology  of  the  spoken  language,  and  to  teach  him  to 
ss  himself  readily  and  correctly  in  easy  sentences.  The  free  use  of 
f»  is  to  be  recommended. 

1  what  has  just  been  said  we  have  had  in  view  the  usual  arrangement 
rk,  in  accordance  with  which  the  secondary  or  high  school  is  sup- 
to  begin  with  the  ninth  grade  (the  average  pupil  being  then  about 
Jen  years  old)  and  to  extend  over  a  period  of  four  years.  Grades  below 
inth  we*have  classed  as  primary.  But  while  this  is  still  the  typical 
gement  for  the  country  at  large,  schoolmen  have  here  and  there 
bened  the  high  school  by  extending  it  downward;  in  other  words, 
aking  provision  that  some  of  the  solid  disciplinary  studies  of  the 
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secondary  period  shall  begin  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade, 
appears  to  be  strong  argument  in  favor  of  this  plan.  It  is  i 
thoughtful  schoolmen  that  our  American  high  school  has  becc 
gested  ;  that  the  increased  requirements  of  the  colleges  and  the 
demands  of  new  subjects  for  "  recognition  "  have  given  to  the  s< 
school  more  work  than  it  can  do  thoroly  in  the  traditional  a 
of  time.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  colleges  are  blamed 
state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  reduce  their  requ 
for  admission,  they  are  able  to  reply  with  much  force  that  present 
ments,  even  where  they  are  highest,  are  none  too  high,  unlesi 
willing  to  fall  far  below  the  standard  of  the  Old  World.  The 
graduate  of  an  American  high  school  is  of  about  the  same  a| 
average  graduate  of  a  German  gymnasium,  but  the  latter  is  farth 
in  his  studies  and  better  prepared  for  higher  work.  We  have,  t 
to  consider  the  problem  of  strengthening  the  preparatory  cour 
recognizing  that  the  ordinary  four-year  curriculum  can  bear  n« 
burdens,  and  should,  if  anything,  be  simplified.  Of  this  prol 
obvious  solution  is  to  begin  the  proper  work  of  the  high  sch< 
earlier  date.  Instead  of  dividing  our  educational  years  into  e 
mary,  four  secondary,  and  seven  or  eight  higher,  we  should  divi 
into  six  primary,  six  secondary,  and  six  higher. 

It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  six-year  high-school  course  will  d 
increasing  favor,  for  the  idea  is  a  good  one.  At  the  same  tim 
not  expect  that  the  now  usual  organization  of  school  work  will  be 
immediately  or  even  rapidly,  and  for  this  reason  the  model  cour 
described  below  have  been  drawn  up  primarily  with  reference  to 
conditions.  Our  principal  object  in  touching  here  upon  the  si 
the  six-year  secondary  curriculum  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  ar 
sion  of  the  opinion  that,  where  such  extended  courses  are  pre 
modern  language  can  be  very  advantageously  begun  in  the 
grade. 

Whether  Latin  or  a  modern  language  should  come  first  ii 
ordered  course  of  study  is  a  question  upon  which  teachers  difft 
one  of  the  questions  upon  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  psycl 
and  pedagogical  science,  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  dogmatize.  ] 
the  order  of  studies  in  any  school  course,  practical  consideration 
kind  or  another  will  often  outweigh  general  argument.  Prot 
sanest  view  of  the  matter  is  that  it  does  not  make  very  much  d 
whether  Latin  or  a  modern  language  precedes,  if  only  the  elc 
instruction  in  either  case  be  rightly  adapted  to  the  learner's 
mental  condition.  It  is  often  urged  that  the  discipline  afforde< 
study  of  Latin  makes  the  subsequent  learning  of  a  modern  1 
easier.  This  is  true,  but  the  converse  is  no  less  true.  In  begin 
serious  study  of  any  foreign  language  there  are  certain  mental  1 
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ic  formed,  certain  faculties  to  be  called  into  play  and  exercised.  The 
mpil  must  learn  how  to  study.  He  must  become  familiar  with  strange 
orms  and  with  their  equivalent  in  his  own  tongue.  He  must  learn  what 
diom  means  and  how  to  translate  ;  must  learn  to  observe,  compare,  and 
hink.  For  the  purpose  of  this  elementary  discipline  one  language  is  as 
[ood  as  another,  if  only  the  teaching  be  intelligent ;  and  the  discipline 
A  the  first  linguistic  study  makes  the  second  easier.  In  general,  it  is 
afeto  assert  that  the  average  boy  or  girl  of  twelve  will  take  more  kindly  to 
?'rench  or  German  than  to  Latin.  The  modern  language  is  easier  and 
nore  interesting.  It  seems  more  real  and  practical.  Progress  is  more 
apid.  The  value  of  the  Latin  has  to  be  taken  on  trust,  that  of  the 
nodern  language  is  more  obvious  to  the  juvenile  mind.  For  the  children 
)f  twelve  the  Latin  grammar  is  a  very  severe  study.  It  means  usually  for 
nany  months  little  more  than  a  loading  of  the  memory  with  paradigms, 
I  blind  investment  of  labor  for  the  sake  of  a  mysterious  future  profit 
*'hich  the  learner  cannot  comprehend.  The  elementary  reading  matter 
s  usually  dull  stuff,  devised  to  illustrate  grammar.  Up  thru  Caesar's 
Commentaries  there  is  almost  nothing  to  touch  the  feeling,  to  feed  the 
niagination,  to  suggest  a  real  connection  with  the  pupiFs  own  life.  It  is 
ill  a  grind;  in  its  time  and  place,  to  be  sure,  a  very  useful  grind.  We 
relieve  in  it  heartily.  But  the  question  is  whether  for  children  of  twelve  it  is 
lot  best  to  break  the  force  of  the  initial  impact  with  Latin  by  using  a 
modern  language  as  a  buffer. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  finally,  that  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a 
3Qod$rn  language  thoroly  will  always  do  well  to  begin  in  childhood 
The  later  period  of  youth  is  distinctly  a  bad  time  to  begin.  In  child- 
'lood  the  organs  of  speech  are  still  in  a  plastic  condition.  Good  habits 
ire  easily  formed  ;  bad  habits  more  easily  corrected.  The  mind  acts 
nore  naively,  and  the  memory  is  tenacious  of  whatever  interests.  Forms 
^f  expression  are  readily  mastered  as  simple  facts.  Later  in  life,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  mind  grows  stronger,  it  also  grows  more  rigid.  The  habit 
^f  analyzing  and  reasoning  interferes  more  or  less  with  the  natural  recep- 
:ivity  of  the  child.  The  fixation  of  speech  habits  in  the  mother-tongue 
^akes  it  increasingly  difficult  to  acquire  even  a  moderately  good  pro- 
f^unciation,  and  perfection  is  usually  out  of  the  question. 

5KCTI0N    VI.       PROPOSAL    OF    THREE     NATIONAL    GRADES    OF    PREPARATORY 

INSTRUCTION    IN    THE    MODERN    LANGUAGES 

Thus  far  this  report  has  not  dealt  specifically  with  requirements  for 
^mission  to  college.  In  accordance  with  the  idea  embodied  in  the 
'^solution  referred  to  in  Section  L  we  have  approached  our  subject  from 
^^  point  of  view  of  the  secondary  schools.  We  have  endeavored  to 
''^tc  and  explain  the  principles  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  order  to 
Wilder  our  school  work-in  French  and  German  as  valuable  as  possible  to 
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the  learner.  We  have  recognized  that  the  secondary  school  docs  not 
exist  solely,  or  even  mainly,  for  the  sake  of  its  preparatory  function ;  and 
what  we  have  said  would  be  in  the  main  true,  and  we  hope  valaable, 
even  if  there  were  no  colleges.  Nevertheless  the  preparatory  function  of 
the  secondary  school  is  obviously  of  very  great  importance.  In  practice 
secondary  courses  are  shaped  quite  largely  with  reference  to  college 
requirements.  The  school  naturally  looks  to  the  college  as  a  regulative 
influence.  It  turns  to  the  college  catalog,  learns  what  must  be  done 
to  prepare  its  pupils  for  admission,  and  concludes,  not  unnaturally,  that 
this  is  about  what  ought  to  be  done  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 
In  the  absence  of  any  central  control  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
this  regulative  influence  of  the  college  is  the  most  potent  agency  at  our 
command  for  creating  and  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  secondar}' 
teaching.  We  come,  then,  to  the  subject  of  secondary  instruction  as 
related  to  college  requirements. 

For  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  relation  between  the  colleges  and 
the  secondary  schools,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater  efficiency 
and  greater  uniformity  in  the  work  of  the  schools,  it  is  hereby  proposed 
that  there  be  recognized,  for  the  country  at  large,  three  grades  of  pre- 
paratory instruction  in  French  and  German,  to  be  known  as  the  eleinen- 
tary,  the  intermediate,  and  the  advanced,  and  that  the  colleges  be  invited 
to  adopt  the  practice  of  stating  their  requirements  in  terms  of  the  national 
grades. 

Explanatory, —  The  proposed  three  grades  are  designed  to  correspond 
nornrKilly  to  courses  of  two,  three,  and  four  years,  resjjectively,  the  worl^ 
being  supposed  to  begin  in  the  first  year  of  a  four-year  high-school 
course,  and  to  proceed  at  the  uniform  rate  of  four  recitations  a  week. 
The  elementary  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  minimum  of  prepara- 
tion required  by  a  number  of  colleges  in  addition  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
of  the  classical  preparatory  course.  The  intermediate  course  is  designed 
to  furnish  the  preparation  required  by  many  colleges  which  permit  the 
substitution  of  a  modern  language  for  Greek.  The  advanced  course  is 
designed  to  furnish  the  highest  grade  of  preparation  of  which  the  second- 
ary school  will  ordinarily  be  capable  in  a  four-year  course. 

With  respect  to  the  time  required,  in  years  and  in  hours  per  week,  for 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  to  be  outlined  below,  it  should 
be  said  that  the  coniniittee  has  no  thought  of  imposing  upon  the  schools 
an  inflexible  program.  Teachers  will  continue  to  make  their  programs 
in  accordance  with  their  own  judgment  and  convenience.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  proposed  work  can  be  done  will,  of  course,  vary  greatly 
in  different  schools,  with  the  age  and  aptitude  of  pupils,  the  size  of 
classes,  the  efficiency  of  teaching,  and  according  as  the  beginner  of 
French  or  German  has  or  has  not  studied  Latin.  It  makes  no  small 
difference  whether  the  modern  language  is  begun  in  the  first  year  or  lO 
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be  third  year  of  the  high-school  course.  In  attempting  to  draw  up 
model  courses,  however,  the  committee  obviously  had  to  make  some 
dcfiDite  assumption  with  regard  to  the  time  oi  beginning  and  the  number 
of  recitations  per  week.  It  was  also  necessary  to  provide  for  the  case  of 
the  work  beginning  in  the  first  year,  since  many  of  our  best  schools 
already  have  four-year  courses  in  German  or  French,  or  both.  It  is 
dearly  desirable  that  such  courses  be  made  as  good  as  possible,  and  that 
they  have  a  recognized  place  and  value  in  our*  general  scheme  of  require- 
ments for  admission  to  college. 

With  regard  to  the  four  recitations  per  week,  let  it  be  observed  that 
that  number  has  "been  made  the  basis  of  our  calculations,  not  because 
the  committee  prefers  it  to  five,  or  wishes  to  recommend  it  to  the 
schools  instead  of  fi^^y  but  because  it  is  believed  to  be  the  smallest 
number  that  will  permit  the  proper  completion  of  the  work  pro- 
posed, if  the  work  begins  in  the  first  year.  When  a  modern  language 
is  begun  in  the  third  year  of  the  high  school,  it  may  be  possible  to  com- 
plete the  intermediate  course  in  two  years  at  the  rate  of  ^y^  recitations  a 
week,  and  the  elementary  course  in  proportionally  less  time.  Where 
French  is  taken  up  in  the  last  year  of  the  classical  preparatory  course,  it 
may  be  possible  sonaetimes  to  meet  the  elementary  requirement  in  one 
year  at  the  rate  of  ^y^  recitations  a  week.  But  this  will  almost  never  be 
possible  in  the  case  of  German,  and  in  general  the  committee  does  not 
recommend  one-year  courses.  The  attempt  to  meet  the  elementary 
requirement  in  one  year  will  result  usually  in  a  cramming  process,  with 
neglect  of  that  thoro  drill  upon  the  rudiments  which  is  necessary  for  a 
good  foundation. 

In  drawing  up  model  courses  the  committee  has  had  in  view  the 
needs  and  the  conditions  of  the  United  States  at  large.*  The  work  of  the 
subcommittee  charged  with  the  matter  was  first  submitted  for  criticism 
*nd  suggestions  to  some  two  hundred  secondary  teachers  of  known 
ability  and  experience.  It  was  then  carefully  revised  in  the  light  of  the 
infonnation  and  opinions  gathered,  and  finally  ran  the  gauntlet  of  thoro 
discussion  in  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  It  is  believed  to  represent  the 
^t  intelligence  of  the  country ;  to  set  a  standard  which  is  high,  but  not 
^00  high;  and  to  be  thruout  entirely  practicable.  Teachers  who  do  not 
"nd  their   own   ideas   perfectly   expressed    by    the    scheme   will    please 

'lo  the  spring  of  1896  representatives  of  liarvard,  Vale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  the  Uni* 
''^'•'j  of  Pennsylvania  met  in  New  York  and,  in  conference  with  representatives  of  a  number  of  prominent 
'"'^  pieparitory  schools,  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  uniform  requirements  which  has  since  been  accepted  by 
"^  'BttitQtions  concerned.  The  modem -language  conference  framed  an  elementary  and  an  advanced 
T^'^'^CBent  in  French  and  in  German.  The  elementary  requirement  of  the  New  York  conference  is  substan- 
^7  the  same  as  that  proposed  by  this  committee,  and  its  advanced  requirement  is  nearly  identical  with 
7"  ■Wennediate  requirement.  Slight  differences  appear  in  phraseology,  in  estimates  of  time  required,  and  in 
"timber  of  pages  suggested  for  reading.  But  these  differences  are  insignificant.  It  is  believed,  therefore, 
^'^siz  prominent  institutions  which  have  already  made  so  good  a  beginning  in  the  unification  of  entrance 
^*"^»lans  will  have  no  difficulty  in  adapting  their  statements  to  the  scheme  which  is  here  proposed  for  the 
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remember  that  the  committee  had  to  find  its  way  among  a  multitv 
counselors, 

RECOMMENDED  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

SECTION    VII.       THE    ELEMENTARY    COURSE    IN    GERMAN 
A.      THE    AIM   OF   THE    INSTRUCTION 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German  the  pupil  should  be  able  to 
sight,  and  to  translate,  if  called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  his  ability  to  read,  a  pa: 
very  easy  dialog  or  narrative  prose,  help  being  given  upon  unusual  words  and  c 
tions,  to  put  into  German  short  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  e 
life  or  based  upon  the  text  given  for  translation,  and  to  answer  questions  upon  t 
ments  of  the  grammar,  as  defined  below. 

B.      THE   WORK   TO   BE   DONE 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise  :  (l)  careful  drill  uponpronai 
(2)  the  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy  colloquial  sentences ;  (3)  di 
the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such  t 
belong  to  the  language  of  everyday  life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  weak  verbs, 
more  usual  strong  verbs ;  also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the 
uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementar)'  rules  of  syntax  and  word  ot 
abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  Hx  in  mind  the  forms  and  prin 
grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of 
sion;  (5)  the  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a  read 
constant  practice  in  translating  into  German  easy  variations  upon  sentences 
from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  the  reprt 
from  memory  of  sentences  previously  read. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise  :  (i)  the  reading  of  fron 
200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays ;  (2)  accompanying 
as  before,  in  the  translation  into  German  of  easy  variations  upon  the  matter  n 
also  in  the  off-hand  reproduction,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing 
substance,  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages  ;  (3)  continued  drill  upon  the  nidi 
the  grammar,  directed  to  the  ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use  his  kiiowlei 
facility  in  the  formation  of  sentences,  and,  secondly,  to  state  his  knowledge  con 
the  technical  language  of  grammar. 

C.      SUGCIKSTIONS   TO   THE   TEACHER 

The  following  paragraphs  are  submitted  in  the  interest  of  good  teaching,  ao 
the  interest  of  the  most  expeditious  preparation  for  college.  It  is  well  knowi 
capable  boy  or  girl  can  be  crammed  for  a  college  examination  in  any  subject  in  n 
time  than  a  proper  training  in  the  subject  would  require.  Here,  however,  we 
cerned  with  the  proper  training.  The  college-entrance  examination  is  admit 
imperfect  test  of  attainment  in  a  modern  language.  Where  candidates  arc  numei 
the  time  limited,  the  examination  is  necessarily  in  writing;  and  then  the  only  i 
test  of  the  ability  to  read  is  the  ability  to  translate,  while  pronunciation  am 
ness  of  speech  are  not  tested  at  all.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  good  symmetrical 
in  the  secondary  school  must  keep  in  view  more  things  than  are  likely  to  be  "re 
of  the  candiiiate  at  his  examination  for  admission  to  college.  In  what  follows 
take  up  the  more  important  points  that  are  involved  in  the  teaching  of  begini 
make  some  practical  suggestions  —  suggestions  that  are  by  no  means  intended 
scribe  a  routine,  but  rather  to  state  and  explain  guiding  principles. 

I.  Pronunciation. —  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  first  matter  of  im) 
for  the  beginner  is  the  learning  of  a  good  pronunciation.     Drill  upon  the  subjec 
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be  kept  up  steadily  and  inexorably  until  right  habits  are  Hrmly  fixed ;  because  wrong 
habits  formed  at  the  outset  arc  very  persistent  and  very  difHcult  to  correct.  In  attempt- 
ing to  imitate  his  teacher's  utterance  of  the  strange  German  sounds  the  learner  will  at 
first  neither  hear  nor  reproduce  correctly,  but  will  utter  rough  approximations  of  his  own. 
It  is  necessary  to  train  both  his  ear  and  his  vocal  organs.  In  doing  this  most  teachers 
rely  only  upon  oft-repeated  imitations  of  their  own  pronunciation ;  and  this  is  the  best 
reliance,  always  supposing  that  the  model  itself  be  good.  What  usually  happens,  how- 
cfer,  is  that  teachers  cease  or  slacken  their  drill  too  soon.  They  find  it  dull  business. 
After  correcting  some  faulty  utterance  a  score  or  two  of  times,  they  conclude  that  the 
resolt obtained  will  "do,"  that  it  is  the  best  obtainable,  that  practice  will  make  perfect  — 
in  the  future.  But  the  learner,  being  no  longer  regularly  brought  to  book  for  his  faults, 
perpetuates  them,  and  makes  no  further  progress  except  to  pronounce  badly  with  greater 
ficility.  In  this  way  is  acquired  the  slovenly  pronunciation  with  which  too  many  leave 
school. 

The  opinion  is  sometimes  expressed  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  great  pains  in 
the  teaching  of  pronunciation,  since  perfection  is  out  of  the  question.  The  argument  is 
that  American  youths  will  not  learn  in  school,  however  they  may  be  taught,  to  pronounce 
German  as  Germans  pronounce  it ;  and  that,  since  they  will  speak  badly  anyway,  the 
question  of  more  or  less  cannot  greatly  matter.  But  this  is  not  the  right  attitude.  For, 
altho  one  who  is  not  a  German  will  very  rarely  learn  after  childhood  to  use  the  organs  of 
speech  precisely  as  Germans  use  them,  so  that  his  pronunciation  will  ring  absolutely  true, 
still  any  boy  or  girl  of  average  apitude  may,  by  careful  attention  to  the  subject,  acquire  a 
pronanciation  so  good  that  it  will  be  pleasing  rather  than  displeasing  to  a  cultivated 
Gennanear;  just  as,  in  the  case  of  Germans  learning  English,  that  which  is  called  the 
foreign  "  accent "  may  be  reduced  to  such  minute  proportions  that  it  does  not  offend,  tho 
it  is  noticeable.  Now,  this  is  a  result  worth  working  for ;  but  it  can  only  be  obtained  when 
the  teacher  is  interested  in  pronunciation  and  well  informed  with  regard  to  it.  And  right 
here  comes  in  the  great  value  of  a  knowledge  of  phonetics.  Without  such  knowledge 
^teacher's  only  resource  is  the  imitation  of  himself  as  model;  his. own  personal  habits 
of  utterance  become  the  standard  of  the  class.  But  his  habits  may  not  be  the  best.  If 
u  American,  he  may  have  received  a  faulty  training  ;  if  a  German,  he  may  have  dialectic 
Polarities  which  should  not  be  taught  to  a  class.  One  who  knows  just  how  the  German 
>OQnds  are  produced,  and  how  they  differ  from  the  English  sounds  with  which  they  are 
''ost  apt  to  be  confounded,  has  a  great  advantage  in  teaching  pronunciation.  If  he 
h<vs  a  faulty  utterance,  he  will  know  what  is  the  matter  and  can  correct  it  in  the  most 
effective  way.  If  he  knows  something  of  German  dialects,  of  provincial  or  local  peculiari- 
^  of  pronunciation,  of  the  nature  and  claims  of  the  so-called  standard  pronunciation, 
•*  will  know  what  "  correctness  "  means  and  will  be  able  to  teach  more  intelligently. 
^<1*  what  is  most  important  of  all,  for  one  who  has  a  scientific  interest  in  pronunciation 
u>e  class-room  drill  upon  the  subject  will  not  be  a  dull,  mechanical  routine,  but  a  highly 
^^eresting  employment.  He  will  himself  learn  much  incidentally,  and  will  make  his 
^hing  of  pronunciation  useful  to  his  pupils,  not  only  for  German,  but  also  for  English. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  much  to  be  desired  that  teachers  of  German  in  the  secondary 
*'**ools  be  qualified  to  deal  scientifically  with  the  subject  of  pronunciation.  For  this  pur* 
P^  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  they  be  accomplished  phoneticians.  A  very  rudimen- 
^  knowledge  of  general  phonetics  will  sufBcc.  Of  greater  importance  is  it  to  have  at 
"^^i  and  to  have  carefully  studied,  a  good  treatment  of  the  special  problems  of  German 
^^l»h  phonetics.' 

*  Soch  a  treatment  can  be  found  in  Hempl's  German  Ortko^aphy  and  Phonolofry  (Boston,  1897). 

^ *<ooim1  ** book *^  of  Professor  HempPs  work  gives,  in  chap,  i,  a  sufficient  introduction  to  general  pho- 
^'^  with  biblioi^phy  on  p.  6z ;  then,  in  chap.  3,  a  scientific  description  of  German  si)ecch  sounds.  Chap. 
^^''CQiiet  luch  topics  •«  *' A  Sundard  of  Pronunciation,"  "Stage  Pronunciation,"  **  The  Best  German,'* 

^  I^ifivrCACV  between  German  and  English  Pronunciation/'  and,  very  fully,   *'  The  Values  of    the 
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2.  The  memorising  of  colloquial  sentences. —  If  there  is  any  point  upon  which  progici' 
sive  teachers  of  living  languages  the  world  over  have  lately  been  coming  to  an  agreemeu, 
it  is  that,  in  any  course  of  study  making  the  slightest  pretension  to  thoroness,  the  proper 
starting-point  in  teaching  is  the  vocabulary  and  phraseology  of  the  language  as  repR* 
sented  in  its  everyday  forms  of  expression.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  learn  to  read  a 
language  with  some  facility  and  still  not  be  able  to  utter  a  sentence  in  it  intelligibly  or  to 
understand  a  sentence  uttered  by  another;  in  short,  without  acquiring  any  feeling  for  the 
language  in  its  characteristic  modes  of  expression.  Scholars  and  men  of  science  who 
find  it  necessary  in  their  work  to  read  a  number  of  foreign  languages  can  ver)*  quickW, 
by  the  aid  i)f  grammar,  dictionary,  and  translation,  reach  a  point  at  which  they  can 
"make  out  the  sense  "  or  *'get  the  drift '^  of  an  article  or  a  pamphlet.  But  this  is  not 
learning  the  language  any  more  than  "  picking  up  "  a  few  tunes  im  the  piano  is  learning 
music.  Such  reading,  tho  better  than  nothing  and  useful  for  certain  purposes,  is  unsatis- 
factory. In  the  field  of  belles  UttreSy  where  so  much  depends  upon  style,  upon  niceties  of 
expression,  and  the  subtle  association  of  ideas,  it  is  extremely  unsatisfactory.  Thescbool, 
in  dealing  with  languages  so  important  as  German  and  French,  should  aim  at  something 
better.     It  should  aim  to  be  thoro ;  to  begin  in  the  best  way,  and  lay  a  good  foundatino. 

For  literary  appreciation  —  that  is,  for  reading  of  the  most  profitable  kind— one 
needs  before  all  things  a  sensitive  feeling  for  the  language.  One  needs  the  sense  of 
being  at  home  in  it.  In  teaching,  this  principle  should  be  recognized  from  the  ootseL 
The  learner's  knowledge  is  to  be  made  second  nature.  His  facilities  and  organs  must  be 
taught  to  respond  instantly  and  naturally  to  the  foreign  symbols,  whether  they  are  seen  or 
heard.  Idea  and  form  of  expression  must  become  so  intimately  associated  that  the  one 
suggests  the  other  without  any  intervening  process  of  ratiocination.  To  accomplish  this, 
there  is  no  kind  of  drill  so  good  as  the  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy  col- 
loquial sentences.  Such  sentences  can  be  given  out  and  learned  without  any  attempt  at 
grammatical  analysis  and  ({uite  in  advance  of  the  pupil's  grammatical  knowledge.  To 
know  the  meaning  of  es  thut  mir  leid^  and  to  be  able  to  handle  the  sentence  appropriately, 
it  is  not  at  all  neceifi^ary  that  one  be  able  to  parse  a  single  one  of  the  words.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  psychologically  the  unit  of  speech  is  the  sentence  or  the  phrase,  and 
not  the  individual  vocable.  Thoughtful  teachers  sometimes  object  to  this  form  of  drill 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  mere  memory  work,  that  it  does  not  teach  the  pupil  to  think  or  to 
reason.  This,  however,  is  not  a  valid  objection.  Such  drill  does  much  more  than  to  load 
the  memory.  It  develops  aj>titude  by  making  psychological  reactions  instantaoeoos ;  in 
short,  by  creating  Sprachgefiihl.  Its  value  has  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  finger  exercises 
of  the  incipient  pianist. 

It  IS  obviously  important  that  what  is  given  out  to  be  learned  in  this  way  shook) 
consist  of  nothing  but  natural,  oft-recurring  forms  of  expression.  The  pupil  is  to  leara 
how  (icrmans  actually  say  things,  and  not  how  they  might  possibly  say  something  whidi 
no  one  would  ever  have  occasion  to  say  outside  the  class-room.  The  ideal  condition  is« 
of  course,  that  the  teaclier  have  such  a  command  of  colloquial  idiom  that  he  will  beabk 
to  furnish  the  necessary' materials  from  the  resources  of  his  own  knowledge.  It  wilu 
then,  be  best  that  the  pupil's  repetitions  be  elicited  by  questions  addressed  tohiDtf 
German ;  in  other  words,  that  the  drill  take  the  form  of  short  dialogs  without  theose<^ 
Knglish.  But,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  teacher  who  does  not  command  the  lan- 
guage should  not  attempt  this,  but  follow  a  book  or  note  down  suitable  sentences  fron 

Letters."  Klblioeraphy,  on  p.  107.  From  the  works  there  mentioned  %ire  select,  as  likely  to  be  most  ■*<'*''' 
the  teacher  (aside  from  Professor  Hcmpl's  own  book) :  Grandj^ent'a  German  ttnd  Emgluk  S0»ndt(9^fl'^ 
1S92I  ;  Brandt's  German  Gramt/tar  (setxmd  part)  (BiMton,  1888);  Vietor*s  German  Promunei»tii9.ip 
ed.,  iSt^j  I  I^-tncke  &  Hiichner.  812  Kroadway,  New  York,  American  agents);  also  Vietor's  GemisCMQ^ 
Di>'  Ausif>rachf  iic.<  Srhrtftdfutsrhfu,  i8go.  and  Wie  ist  die  Anss^rtuke  des  Dentsckem  imkifi*- 
1893.  It  is  hnrdly  necessary  t<>  say  that  the  most  widely  used  school  grammars  deal  very  briefly  i 
ficially  with  the  subject  ot  pronunciation,  and  are  an  insufficient  reliance,  even  when  free  from  posiuvcl 
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Unetding  of  realistic  stories  and  plays.     Such  sentences  may  then  be  given  out  to  be 
kmed  and  repeated  frequently,  the  teacher  giving  the  thought  in  English.* 

This  is,  perhaps,  an  appropriate  place  to  say  a  word  upon  the  subject  of  memorizing 
poetiy,  a  kind  of  drill  which  is  highly  thought  of  and  largely  practiced  by  many  teachers. 
Hie  argument  in  its  favor  generally  takes  some  such  form  as  this  :  Boys  and  girls  are 
ipt  to  memorize  easily,  and  they  must  memorize  something ;  then  why  not  have  them 
nmorize  gems  of  poetry  and  great  thoughts  of  great  writers  rather  than  the  banalities  of 
ocdiniry  discourse  ?  But  this  argument  is  fallacious.  The  object  of  the  drill  in  col- 
loqnitl  German  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  not  to  load  the  memory  with  things 
npposed  to  be  highly  valuable  in  themselves,  but  to  create  an  instinctive  feeling  for  the 
lugtttge  in  its  usual  and  natural  modes  of  expression.  Now  poetry,  as  the  language  of 
emotioii,  is  a  more  or  less  artificial  —  often  a  highly  artificial  —  form  of  expression,  and 
it  is  better  that  the  natural  become  lodged  in  the  mind  first.  The  beginner  who  has 
leaned  to  recite  "  Sah  ein  Knab*  ein  Roslein  stehn,  Roslein  auf  der  Heiden,"  is  hardly 
in  a  better,  but  rather  in  a  worse,  position  for  learning  how  a  German  would  ordinarily 
eipress  that  idea.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  in  simply  hearing  recitations  of  poetry 
in  the  class-room  the  teacher  can  be  of  little  use  except  to  see  that  his  pupils  have  done 
their  task,  which  is,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  one  of  his  lowest  functions ;  to  correct  mis- 
takes of  pronunciation,  and  to  give  points  in  elocution,  if  his  talent  runs  in  that  direction. 
It  is  u  easy  business  for  him,  but  it  is  apt  to  involve  a  great  waste  of  valuable  time  for 
all  except  the  reciter.  Finally,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  kind  of  exercise,  if  it  is 
felt  as  an  irksome  task,  may  easily  create  a  positive  distaste,  instead  of  a  liking,  for  the 
gems  of  poetry.     We  must  remember  Lord  Byron's  pathetic  exclamation  : 

Then  farewell,  Horace,  whom  I  hated  so. 

To  sum  up,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  condemning  altogether  the  exercise  of  mem- 
oriziig  poetry,  but  we  have  not  thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  place  in 
the  scheme  of  work  outlined  above.  At  any  rate,  it  should  not  be  made  much  of  in  the 
csriy  stages.  The  poems  given  out  for  committing  to  memory  should  be  few  and  short, 
ud  selected  with  reference  to  their  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  expression.  The 
teacher  who  omits  the  exercise  altogether  during  the  first  year  will  make  no  great 
■iiUke.  The  recitation  of  well-chosen  dialogs,  with  the  parts  assigned,  is  a  better  exer- 
Oie,aDd,  we  believe,  is  usually  found  more  interesting  to  learners. 

3.  Grammar, —  It  is  assumed  that  simple  exercises  in  colloquial  German  will  begin 
*ith  the  very  first  lesson  and  take  a  portion  of  each  recitation  period,  even  when  the 
Popil  is  learning  the  alphabet  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  values  of  the  letters.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  sentences  learned  should  occasionally  be  written  down,  as 
^1  as  often  repeated  orally.  Practice  in  writing  German  from  dictation  is  helpful  in 
leviung  to  spell,  and  should  be  kept  up  for  some  time.  It  may,  however,  be  discon- 
^^^^  earlier  than  in  case  of  French,  because  German  spelling  is  much  easier  to  learn 
*tt  French. 

Whether  the  script  letters  should  be  learned  at  the  same  time  with  the  print  letters 
^  legttlsu'ly  used  in  all  written  work  is  a  question  upon  which  opinions  differ.  On  the 
^  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  script  letters  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  master,  and  that  the 
^  of  them  facilitates  learning  to  spell ;  that  such  spellings  as  musz^  miissen^  llerz^  sitzen, 

' Forreaaona  sufficiently  obvious  the  committee  does  not  undertake  to  recommend  particular  American 
^'bodks  for  class  use.  There  are  a  number  of  publications  from  which  material  more  or  less  suitable  can 
*QDedL  The  test  in  choosing  is  whether  a  sentence  represents  (i)  a  natural  and  {-i)  a  usual  or  oft-recurring 
'''^Qfeiineaaioii.  A  scientific  manual  of  spoken  German,  on  the  general  lines  perhaps  of  Sweet's  ElemcK- 
^'^^k  des  f^s^rpcktntn  Englischs  is  a  desideratum.  Worthy  of  recommendation  for  its  thoro  trust- 
"^Whiaeii  in  respect  of  idiom,  and  equally  good  for  German  and  French,  is  the  German  edition  of  Storm's 
^^y  w  franqais^  i.e.,  Franzdsiscke  SpreckubungeK  (Leipzig,  1888).  For  an  excellent  theoretical 
7*^iMa  of  oolloquial  German,  containing  many  useful  hints  to  the  teacher,  we  call  attention  to  Wunder- 
'^  Untgre  UmguMgxs/racke  (Weimar,  1894). 
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and  others  come  more  easily  in  the  German  than  in  the  Roman  script.  It  is  also  urged 
that,  as  Germans  use  the  script  in  their  ordinary  writing,  those  who  are  studying  the 
language  should  learn  to  use  it.  The  opposing  arguments  are  that  there  is  nothing 
educational  or  practically  useful  about  learning  to  write  the  German  script;  that  for 
Americans  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  be  able  to  read  it,  in  case  they  should  some  time  get  a 
letter  written  in  it ;  that  boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age  have  usually  formed  their 
hand  in  English,  and  that,  unless  great  pains  be  taken  with  them  at  the  start  —  thitis, 
unless  the  teacher  be  both  able  and  willing  to  teach  penmanship  for  its  own  sake— thej 
are  almost  sure  to  learn  to  write  the  script  in  an  ugly  un-German  hand,  like  nothing  erer 
met  with  outside  the  class-room.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  there  is  something  to  be  siid 
upon  both  sides.  Upon  the  whole,  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  the 
German  script  in  the  schools  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  great  importance, and 
should  never  be  rec^uired  at  a  college  examination.  Teachers  who  write  it  well,  and  are 
willing  to  take  the  time  to  teach  it  well,  may  very  properly  insist  upon  it  Others  will  be 
upon  safe  ground  if  they  permit  the  use  of  the  Roman  letters  in  all  written  work.  Id 
that  case,  however,  they  should  sooner  or  later  give  their  pupils  some  practice  in  reading 
German  handwriting. 

It  is  assumed  that  learners  who  are  of  high-school  age  will  take  up  the  stody  of 
grammar  after  a  few  preliminary  lessons.  But  for  several  weeks  the  grammar  lessons 
should  be  short  and  easy,  so  as  to  allow  an  abundance  of  time  each  day  for  coUoqaial 
exercises  and  drill  upon  pronunciation.  As  the  course  proceeds,  the  study  of  grammar 
and  the  doing  of  exercises  directly  related  to  the  study  of  grammar  may  properly  be 
allowed  to  absorb  an  increasing  portion  of  the  time,  but  the  colloquial  practice  shoold  be 
kept  up.  In  the  teaching  of  grammar  the  most  important  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  is 
that  the  grammar  is  there  for  the  sake  of  the  language,  and  not  the  language  for  the  sake 
of  the  grammar.  The  recitation  of  paradigms,  rules,  and  exceptions  is  always  in  danga 
of  degenerating  into  a  facile  routine,  in  which  there  is  but  little  profit.  The  important 
thing  is  not  that  the  learner  should  acquire  facility  in  telling  off  paradigms,  quoting 
statements,  and  explaining  principles  according  to  the  book,  but  that  he  should  acqoire 
facility  in  understanding  and  using  the  language.  The  maxim  should  be :  Little  theory 
and  much  application.  It  is  of  small  use  to  be  able  to  state  correctly  the  principle  of 
adjective  declension,  so  long  as  the  pupil,  in  attempting  to  apply  the  principle  in  a  simple 
case,  is  obliged  to  stop  and  think,  to  recall  his  grammar,  and  perhaps  to  guess  after  aU. 
The  right  forms  must  be  so  bred  into  the  blood  that  they  come  naturally  from  tongue  and 
pen.  This,  of  course,  requires  an  endless  amount  of  repetition,  which  may  at  limes 
become  tedious.  But  the  time  spent  upon  this  elementary  drill  is  well  spent  and  tells  for 
good  thruout  the  course.  Teachers  should  not  be  in  too  great  haste  to  get  to  reading 
good  literature. 

The  first  difficulty  of  practical  importance  in  teaching  German  grammar  relates  to 
the  gender  and  declension  of  nouns.     If  the  attempt  is  made  to  master  the  gender  and 
declension  of  every  noun  that  is  met  with,  either  progress  will  be  very  slow  (as  in  case  oi 
German  children  learning  the  mother-tongue),  or  the  learner's  memory  soon  becomes 
overtaxed.     Trying  to  remember  everything,  he  soon  ceases  to  remember  anything  wid» 
absolute  confidence.     The  best  way  to  deal  with  this  difficulty  is  to  concentrate  attention 
from  the  start    upon    those  nouns  that  belong  to  the  language  of  everyday  life— the 
names  of  familiar  objects,  relationships,  and  ideas  —  to  make  sure  of  these  and  let  the 
others  go.     A  list  of  such  nouns  can  be  made  out  which  need  not  contain  more  than-saji 
three  hundred  words.      The   pupil  who  at  the  end  of  a  two-years*  course  his  really 
learned  that  number  of  nouns,  so  that  the  right  gender  and  the  right  plural  come  to  w* 
instantly,  has  done  quite  enough.     More  should  not  be  expected  by  the  college  cxamisff* 
so  far  as  concerns  those  nouns  the  gender  and  declension  of  which  cannot  be  dctenniaw 
by  inspection.     It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that  the  candidate  will  know  about  noons  i> 
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•cIai,  'kin^  -ei^  -Aei/,  -keii,  -in,  -schaft^  -t^^g^'  Whether  he  knows  any  other  rules  for 
gnder  is  not  very  important. 

After  the  inflection  of  the  noun  the  other  grammatical  topics  that  require  the  most 
ittention  are  the  inflection  of  the  adjective,  the  forms  of  the  strong  verbs  and  modal 
miliaries,  the  use  of  prepositions,  and  the  subject  of  word-order.  In  dealing  with  these 
md  the  minor  difficulties  of  German  grammar  it  is  customary  to  rely,  first,  upon  gram- 
aatical  exercises  —  that  is,  the  translation  from  German  into  English  and  from  English 
into  Gennan  of  collections  of  sentences  devised  or  selected  for  the  erxpress  purpose  of 
iDustrating  some  grammatical  point;  and,  secondly,  upon  drill  connected  with  the 
Gennan  reading  lesson.  Both  these  resources  are'good,  if  properly  handled,  and  neither 
ihoald  be  neglected.  To  do  its  proper  work  the  grammatical  exercise  should  not  be 
simply  worked  thru  once  and  then  dismissed,  but  reviewed  and  repeated  until  the 
right  forms  come  instantly  from  the  tongue  and  pen.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
sentence  of  the  grammatical  exercise,  no  less  than  those  learned  in  colloquial  practice, 
ihoold  represent  natural  forms  of  expression  —  things  that  Germans  say  or  might 
sty  under  easily  supposable  conditions.  It  used  to  be  thought  —  and  perhaps  some 
teachers  and  text-book  makers  still  think  —  that  anything  grammatical  will  do  for 
teaching  grammar.  And  so,  perhaps,  it  will ;  but  it  is  possible  to  teach  the  grammar  at 
the  expense  of  the  language,  and  the  language  is  what  we  are  after.  To  ask  a  learner  to 
upset  into  alleged  German  such  sentences  as :  "  The  pupils'  coats  and  shoes  are  in  the 
naids'  hands,"  or,  "I  give  warm  clothes  and  red  apples  to  poor  little  children,"  is,  to  say 
the  least,  inexpedient.  Instead  of  a  help,  it  is  a  hindrance  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
KnsitiTe  feeling  for  the  language.  Rather  than  exercise  his  wits  upon  the  translation  of 
nch  English  into  such  German  it  were  much  better  that  the  learner  should  do  no  English- 
Gtnnan  translation  whatever,  but  simply  read  German  and  learn  the  grammar  by 
obterration  and  appropriate  drill.  Perceiving  rightly  that  the  translation  of  bad  exercises 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  positively  harmful,  some  teachers  have  been  led  to  the  position 
that  all  English-German  translation  is  out  of  place  in  a  beginners'  course.  They  argue 
that  one  should  not  be  expected  to  translate  into  a  language  until  he  knows  something 
iboot  it,  until  he  has  a  certain  working  capital  in  the  way  of  a  vocabulary,  phraseology, 
ud  linguistic  feeling ;  that  so  long  as  he  must  look  up  his  words  in  the  vocabulary  and 
painfully  and  faultily  piece  them  together,  according  to  his  understanding  of  the  gram- 
lUffitis  better  for  him  to  occupy < himself  with  German  produced  by  those  who  know  the 
ItBguage.  This  reasoning  is  not  altogether  unsound,  but  properly  applied  it  does  not 
^  to  the  rejection  of  all  English-German  translation  in  the  early  stages  of  study.  On 
^  contrary,  such  translation  is  itself  highly  useful  in  acquiring  that  larger  working 
^tal  which  is  desired.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  avoid  difficult  or  independent  trans- 
'^^n.  Thruout  the  elementary  course  the  English -German  translation  should  consist 
^  little  else  than  easy  variations  upon  a  German  text  already  studied.  The  German 
^*^f«  should  furnish  or  suggest  substantially  all  that  the  learner  needs  to  know,  pre- 
**^  acquirements  being,  of  course,  taken  into  consideration.  Here  the  maxim  should 
^''  A  great  deal  of  the  easy  rather  than  a  little  of  the  difficult. 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  drilling  upon  the  reading  lesson.  There  are  various 
^s  of  questions  that  can  be  asked  about  a  text,  but  three  types  are  prominent  in  the 
P'^cticc  of  teachers.  In  the  first  type  the  questions  call  for  the  recitation  of  paradigms 
^  rales  and  the  explanation  of  grammatical  principles.  In  the  second  type  the  ques- 
''i^  call  fbr  the  translation  into  German  of  English  sentences  based  upon  the  text.  In 
^  third  the  object  is  to  draw  the  pupil  out  and  induce  him  to  talk  about  what  is  said  in 
*■*  teiL    To  illustrate,  supposing  the  text  in  hand  to  be,  Der  See  macht  eine  Bucht  ins 

I.  Decline  der  See.  What  is  the  meaning  of  die  See?  Decline  die  See,  Give  the 
l^'^pal  parts  of  macht.     Inflect  macht  in  the  present  indicative  active.     Give  a  synopsis 
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of  its  tense  in  the  indicative,  first  person  singular.     Why  is  the  accusative  used  after  »j 
Decline  Land.     What  is  the  difference  between  Lande  and  Lander? 

2.  How  would  you  say  in  German  :  The  lake  is  quiet.  The  sea  is  quiet.  My  horn 
is  on  the  lake.  I  see  a  ship  on  the  sea.  There  are  many  lakes  in  Switzerland?  Gi? 
the  German  for :  I  made.  I  have  made.  I  shall  make.  What  are  you  making?  Papc 
is  now  made  of  wood.  Would  it  do  to  say  eine  Bucht  im  Lande?  How  would  you  saj 
He  is  coming  to  land.  I  am  going  into  the  country.  I  live  in  the  country.  That  is  tl 
case  in  all  lands  except  the  Netherlands  ? 

3.  Was  macht  der  See?  Welcher  See  ist  gemeint?  Wo  befindet  sick  dieser  Seef  Vc 
welchem  Lande  ist  hier  die  Rede  ?  Waren  Sie  je  in  der  Schweiz  ?  Was/iir  eine  Regierun 
hat  die  Schweiz  ? 

Now,  the  best  teaching  will  make  some  use  of  all  these  types  of  drill  questions,  bi 
more  of  the  second  than  of  the  first  or  third.  The  objection  to  an  exclusive,  or  even 
predominant,  use  of  the  first  is  that  it  teaches  the  pupil  to  "  rattle  off  "  paradigms  u 
rules,  but  not  to  understand  or  to  use  the  language.  Instead  of  learning  to  think  in  Ge 
man,  as  the  phrase  is,  he  learns  to  think  grammar  in  the  terms  of  his  text-book.  £t«i 
college  examiner  is  acquainted  with  the  youth  who  will  write  er  hat  gekommen  and  the 
on  demand,  give  correctly  the  rule  for  the  use  of  the  auxiliaries  of  tense.  What 
needed  in  his  case  is  not  more  practice  in  repeating  the  rule,  but  more  practice  in  writic 
and  saying  er  ist  gekommen.  The  objection  to  an  exclusive  use  of  Type  3  is  that  it  dot 
not  specifically  teach  grammar  at  all.  In  Types  I  and  2  the  questions  may,  of  coarse,  \ 
put  in  German  instead  of  English.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Germa 
grammatical  terms  are  rather  difficult  to  learn  and  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  ''ever 
day  forms  of  expression."  The  principal  value  of  grammatical  drill  conducted  in  Ge 
man  is  to  teach  the  learner  to  handle  the  sentence.  So  far  as  the  vocabulary  is  conceniet 
he  might  better  be  learning  something  else. 

4.  Reading  matter. — In  outlining  the  work  of  the  elementary  course  we  have  recon 
mended  that,  aside  from  the  German-English  exercises  of  the  grammar,  the  readio 
matter  of  the  first  year  consist  of  graduated  texts  from  a  reader.  This  is  the  usual  pru 
tice,  and  it  certainly  has  some  argument  in  its  favor.  The  advantage  of  a  reader  is  tha 
it  offers  variety,  introduces  the  learner  to  different  styles,  and  leads  him  gradually  froi 
that  which  is  very  easy  to  that  which  is  more  difficult.  Some  teachers,  however,  prefc 
to  make  no  use  of  a  reader,  but  to  pass  directly  from  the  grammar  to  complete  storie 
having  some  literary  value.  They  urge  that  such  reading  is  more  interesting  and  profit 
able  than  the  disconnected  texts  usually  found  in  readers.  Others,  while  approving  tb* 
use  of  a  reader,  will  prefer  to  drop  it  earlier  than  our  scheme  proposes,  and  to  read  a 
least  one  complete  story  during  the  first  year.  Questions  of  this  kind  are  not  very  impor 
tant;  and  there  are  no  general  principles  on  which  to  decide  them.  Teachers  mitf 
decide  according  to  the  character  of  their  classes.  Fortunately  there  is  now  no  lack  0; 
suitable  material.  We  have  several  very  good  readers  and  a  large  number  of  Mdnhe*^ 
Geschichten^  Erzdhlungen^  and  Novelleny  published  both  separately  and  in  collections 
and  all  annotated  for  beginners. 

In  choosing  from  the  mass  of  literature  available  for  the  second  year  the  aim  should 
be,  of  course,  to  find  that  which  is  interesting  to  the  young,  wholesome,  well  written,  and 
not  too  difficult.  It  is  natural  to  begin  with  the  fairy  stories,  or  Aidrchen,  in  which  Ger 
many  is  so  prolific,  but  pupils  of  high-school  grade  should  not  be  kept  too  long  on  a  diet 
of  Mdrchfn.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  elementary  course,  the  pupil  is  to  be  able  tcfreadcasT 
narrative  prose  at  siglit,  it  is  necessary  that  he  have  practice  in  reading  different  styles. 
Lively,  realistic  narrative,  with  plenty  of  dialog,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  GennaB 
Mdrchen  is  apt  to  appear  childish  to  American  boys  and  girls.  On  the  other  hand, 
teachers  often  complain  that  most  of  the  tales  furnished  by  conspiring  editors  and  pso* 
lishers  are  more  or  less  mawkish  love  tales,  and  they  sigh  for  vigorous  stones  of  adveo- 
ture,  with  the  grand  passion  left  out  or  made  little  of.     This  is  a  demand  which  fotv^ 
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editors  may  well  keep  in  view.  Meanwhile  we  must  remember  that  the  Germans  are  a 
Biore  sentimental  people  than  the  Americans,  and  that  one  of  the  objects  (or  which  we 
itady  German  in  school  is  to  learn  what  the  Germans  are  like. 

Stories  suitable  for  the  elementary  course  can  be  selected  from  the  following  list : ' 
Anderaen's  Mdrchen  and  BiUerhuch  ohne  Bilder;  Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien;  Baumbach's 
DUNonna  and  Der  Schwiegersohn;  Gerstacker's  Gemiehhausen ;  Heyse's  VArrabbiata, 
Das  Mddcken  von  Treppi^  and  Anfang  und  Ende;  Hillern's  Hoher  ah  die  Kirche;  Jen- 
w^%  Die braune  Erica;  Leander's  Trdumereien  zxi^  Kleine  Geschichten;  Seidel's  Mdr- 
chen; StokPs  Unter  dem  Christbaum;  Storm's  Immensee  and  Geschichten  aus  der  Tonne; 
Zschokke's  Der  zerbrochene  Krug, 

Good  plays  adapted  to  the  elementary  course  are  much  harder  to  find  than  good 
storks.  Five-act  plays  are  too  long.  They  require  more  time  than  it  is  advisable  to 
devote  to  any  one  text.  Among  shorter  plays  the  best  available  are  perhaps  Benedix* 
Dtr  Protess,  Der  Weiberfeind^  and  Giinstige  Vorzeichen;  Elz'  Er  ist  nickt  ei/ersiichtig ; 
Wichcrt's  An  der  Majorsecke;  Wilhelmi's  Einer  muss  heiraten.  It  is  recommended,  how- 
erer,  that  not  more  than  one  of  these  plays  be  read.  The  narrative  style  should  predom- 
inate.  A  good  selection  of  reading  matter  for  the  second  year  would  be  Andersen's 
Mirtken^  or  Bilderbuchy  or  Leander's  Trdumereien^  to  the  extent  of,  say,  forty  pages. 
After  that  such  a  story  as  Das  kalte  Herz  or  Der  zerbrochene  Krug;  then  Hoher  als  die 
Kirche  or  Immensee;  next  a  good  story  by  lleyse,  Baumbach,  or  Seidel ;  lastly  Der 
Prness. 

A  minor  question  which  sometimes  exercises  the  mind  of  the  teacher  is  the  question 
of  the  special  vocabulary  versus  the  dictionary.  The  obvious  advantage  of  the  special 
▼ocabuJary  is  that  it  is  very  much  more  convenient  for  the  learner.  A  well-known 
Khoolman,  in  writing  to  the  committee  upon  this  subject,  sums  up  his  views  in  the 
proposition  that  "dictionaries  are  a  nuisance."  Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  any  valid  pedagogi- 
cal objection  to  the  use  of  a  properly  prepared  special  vocabulary.  The  objection  most 
often  urged  is  that  in  using  a  special  vocabulary  the  scholar  does  not  learn,  nor  try  to 
levn,  what  the  word  really  means  in  and  of  itself,  but  only  what  it  means  in  the  context 
»berc  he  has  found  it.  It  is  urged,  therefore,  that  before  he  can  become  independent, 
ud  acquire  scholarly  habits  of  study,  he  must  emancipate  himself  from  the  special 
vocabulary  and  learn  to  use  the  dictionary.  There  is  some  force  in  this  argument,  but 
^  much,  for  what  the  learner  invariably  does  in  using  the  dictionary  is  to  pick  out, 
*^^  the  various  meanings  given,  the  particular  one  which  suits  his  occasion.  To  the 
**l*ws  he  pays  no  attention.  When  he  comes  across  the  word  in  another  sense,  he  looks 
It  up  again.  It  is  thus  a  saving  of  time  if  he  have  the  right  meaning,  unincumbered  by 
"Mothers,  given  him  in  a  special  vocabulary.  Really  the  whole  question  is  mainly  one 
of  saving  time.  If,  in  getting  his  lesson,  the  learner  could  have  at  his  elbow  someone 
•no  would  simply  tell  him  the  meaning  of  the  word,  that  would  be  better  still,  if  he 
•wJd  but  remember  what  he  was  told.  But  there  is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  the 
pnnciple  that  what  is  acquired  with  difficulty,  that  is,  with  exertion  and  exercise  of 
Ngmcnt,  is  the  more  likely  to  be  remembered.  Meanings  that  come  easily  in  footnotes 
*"  *P^  to  go  no  less  easily.  The  whole  question  is  one  upon  which  no  fixed  rule  can  be 
**W  down.  There  is  no  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  special  vocabularies  thruout 
^  €l€mentary  course,  provided  the  right  texts  are  available  in  editions  provided  with 
'^bolaries,  but  the  choice  of  reading  matter  should  not  turn  primarily  upon  this  con- 
^^'^wtion.  It  is  best  to  provide  a  course  of  reading,  with  variety,  interest,  and  progres 
'o*^,  even  if,  toward  the  end,  the  dictionary  has  to  be  used. 

$.  Translation  into  English;  sight  reading. — In  the  majority  of  schools  it  would 
•Ppear  that,  after  the  first  few  months,  the  study  of  German  consists  principally  in  the 
^^lion  of  German  literature  into  English.    Translation   is  the  exercise  which  is  felt 

'b  aU  the  reading  liiti  the  order  is  alphabetical.  It  expresses  no  opinion  with  regard  to  the  merit  of 
^''tt  at  ooa^Mucd  with  one  another. 
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by  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  be  the  most  important,  and  it  is  the  one,  accordin 
is  most  insisted  upon.  It  is  also  the  exercise  most  easily  handled.  To  sit 
book  while  the  members  of  the  class  translate,  one  after  the  other,  into 
English,  to  correct  their  more  serious  blunders,  and  help  them  to  "get  I 
requires  no  great  amount  of  preparation,  no  great  expenditure  of  energy  oi 
But  while  it  has  its  dangers,  the  profitableness  of  translation  cannot  be  s 
attacked.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  very  young  children,  one  who  already 
language  will  learn  another  most  "naturally,"  most  expeditiously,  and  m 
by  means  of  comparison  with  his  mother-tongue;  and  this  comparison,  as  v 
out  in  a  preceding  section,  is  an  important  instrument  of  discipline  and  cultu 
over,  translation  is  the  most  effective  and  the  most  readily  available  means  of  d 
whether  the  sense  of  a  passage  is  exactly  understood.  It  is  the  best  detective 
haziness,  half-knowledge,  and  self-deception.  At  the  same  time  it  should  not  t 
that  the  principal  object  of  study  is  not  to  learn  to  translate,  but  to  learn  to  re 
translating. 

How  to  deal  with  translation  so  as  to  make  neither  too  much  nor  too  little 
to  get  the  good  and  escape  the  evil  of  it,  is  not  a  simple  problem  for  the  tea 
easy  to  say  that  good  translation  should  always  be  insisted  on,  and  that  b: 
should  never  be  allowed  to  go  uncorrected.  As  a  counsel  of  perfection,  this  i 
good.  The  trouble  is,  however,  that  really  good  translation  of  real  literatni 
requiring  literary  skill.  There  must  be  time  for  the  mental  balancing  of  alten 
testing  of  synonyms,  etc.  No  one  can  do  it  off-hand.  To  expect  schoolboy: 
students  to  do  it  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  class  work  is  to  expect  impossibiliti< 
other  hahd,  slovenly,  incorrect,  and  unidiomatic  translation  is  worse  than  a  waf 
The  young  person  who  gets  into  the  habit  of  murdering  his  mother- tongue  in 
under  the  pretense  of  learning  a  foreign  language,  does  himself  more  harm 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  The  practical  answer  would  seem  to  be  this :  B 
extremes  of  atrocious  English,  which  should  not  be  endured,  and  the  really  go< 
which  is  unattainable,  there  is  a  wide  belt  of  what  may  be  called  tolerable  Englis 
which  is  not  excellent  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  is  at  least  clear,  gramn 
from  gross  improprieties  in  respect  to  idiom,  and  reasonably  faithful  to  the  n 
the  original.  Such  tolerable  English  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  the  ordinar 
the  class-room.  It  is,  however,  desirable  that  the  learner  become  aware  tha 
higher  ideal,  and  that  he  have  some  practice  in  trying  to  reach  it.  To  this  end 
in  German  text  should  occasionally  be  given  out  for  a  carefully  prepared  writt 
tion,  with  instructions  to  take  time  and  make  the  work  just  as  good  as  possi 
translations  should  then  be  criticised  by  the  teacher  and  compared  with  one 
the  class.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  small  points  of  idiom,  arrangeni 
of  words,  turn  of  phrase,  etc.,  which  make  up  the  difference  between  the  toi 
the  excellent.  In  this  way  the  pupil's  literary  sense  will  be  cultivated ;  he  in 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  translation  as  an  art,  and  the  effect  will  be  to  improvi 
the  quality  of  his  ordinary  work. 

The  next  question  is :     How  long  and  to  what  extent  should  the  routine 
of  good  German  into  tolerable  English  be  insisted  on  in  the  class-room  ?   The 
So  long  as  and  wherever  the  teacher  is  uncertain  whether  the  meaning  of  the 
understood.     If  there  is  complete  certainty  that  the  learner  can  translate  his 
German  into  tolerable  English,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  worth  while  to  have  him 
time  can  be  used  to  better  advantage.     An  exception  may  be  made,  of  course, 
of  pupils  who  are  for  any  reason  unusually  backward  in  their  English,  or  for  si 
be  suspected  of  not  preparing  their  lessons.     But  for  capable  pupils  who  hi 
attitude  toward  their  teacher  and  their  work,  there  presently  comes  a  time 
routine  translation  in  class  of  what  they  have  previously  prepared  ceases  to  be 
They  learn  no   new  German  in  the  process,  and  they  do  not  improve  tbeii 
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^  English.  For  A»  B,  C,  and  D,  who  have  prepared  their  lessons  and  know  perfectly 
itfl  bow  to  translate  a  given  passage,  to  sit  in  the  class  while  E  actually  translates  it, 
■eans  a  waste  of  time.  When  that  stage  is  reached,  it  is  time  to  drop  the  systematic 
tnnslation  of  the  entire  lesson  in  class,  to  call  only  for  the  rendering  of  words  or  passages 
dat  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  to  use  the  time  thus  gained  in  some  exercise  more 
profitable  than  superfluous  translation. 

One  such  Axercise  is  reading  at  sight.  Since  the  general  aim  in  the  elementary  course 
is  to  learn  to  read  very  easy  narrative  prose  at  sight,  and  not  to  learn  to  translate  any  speci- 
fied texts,  and  since  the  candidate  for  admission  to  college  will  probably  be  tested  upon 
tone  text  that  he  has  never  studied,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  practice  should  be 
given  in  sight  reading.  Teachers  sometimes  object  to  this  exercise  on  the  ground  that  it 
enooorages  guesswork  and  inaccuracy.  But  the  objection  is  not  valid.  The  object  of 
the  exercise  is  to  increase  the  learner's  vocabulary,  to  make  him  feel  that  he  can  read  Ger- 
Bin  that  he  has  not  previously  studied,  and  to  give  him  facility  in  such  reading.  There 
it  not  the  slightest  objection  to  his  guessing  at  the  meaning  of  a  new  word.  All  our  read- 
ing is  largely  a  process  of  divination,  and  the  better  we  can  divine  from  the  context,  the 
better  we  can  read.  Of  course,  the  wrong  guesses  must  be  corrected,  and  the  teacher  is 
therefor  that  purpose.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  for  sight  reading  the  very  easiest 
texts  that  can  be  found  should  be  chosen.  Grimm's  Mdrchen  are  well  adapted  for 
the  earliest  experiments,  then  Meissner's  Aus  mdner  Welt  or  Volkmann's  Kleine 
GtukickUn, 

6.  Reproductive  translation  into  German.  —  It  will  be  observed  that  the  program  of 
work  for  the  second  year  of  the  elementary  course  provides  for  practice  "  in  the  off-hand 
reprodoction,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of  short  and 
Mtily  selected  passages."  This  is  what  the  Germans  call  freie  Reproduktion^  and  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  exercises  possible.  It  teaches  the  pupil  to  give  heed,  not  only 
to  the  meaning,  but  to  tl)^  form  in  which  it  is  expressed;  to  put  thoughts  in  German  with 
Gennan  as  a  starting-point.  The  language  of  the  original  should,  of  course,  not  be  memo- 
rised verbatim ;  what  is  wanted  is  not  an  effort  of  the  memory,  but  an  attempt  to  express 
tlMMght  in  German  forms  that  are  remembered  in  a  general  way,  but  not  remembered 
Cttctlj.  The  objection  to  independent  translation  from  English  into  German  is  that  for 
along  time  it  is  necessarily  mechanical.  The  translator  has  no  help  except  his  dictionary 
'od  grammar.  His  translation  is  mere  upsetting.  In  free  reproduction,  on  the  contrary, 
^instinctively  starts  from  his  memory  of  the  original.  His  thoughts  tend  to  shape  them- 
ic^  in  German  form.     In  short,  he  learns  to  think  in  German. 

SECTION    VIII.      THE    INTERMEDIATE    COURSE    IN    GERMAN 
A.      THE   AIM   OF   THE   INSTRUCTION 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  Ger- 
■••» prose  of  ordinary  difficulty,  whether  recent  or  classical;  to  put  into  German  a  con- 
'^ccted  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased  from  a  given  text  in  German  ;  to  answer 
^oy  grammatical  questions  relating  to  usual  forms  and  essential  principles  of  the  language, 
Coding  S3rntax  and  word-formation,  and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far  as  explanation 
^y be  necessary)  a  passage  of  classical  literature  taken  from  some  text  previously  studied. 

B.       THE   WORK   TO    BE   DONE 

The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  course,  the  reading  of  about 
f<Mir  hundred  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant  practice  in 
Siring,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  repro- 
ductions from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read ;  also  grammatical  drill 
^^  the  less  usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses 
^  moods  (with  special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive),  and  likewise  upon 
•*ii-oider  and  word-formation. 
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C.      SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER 

The  intermediate  course  is  supposed  to  be  the  elementary  course,  plus  one  yetr'swoik 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  four  recitations  a  week.  Suitable  reading  matter  for  tbe  thiid 
year  can  be  selected  from  such  works  as  the  following :  Ebner-Eschenbach's  Die  Fraker- 
ren  von  Gemperlein ;  Freytag's  Die  Joumalisten  and  BUder  aus  der  deustcken  Vergan- 
gfnheit —  for  example,  Karl  der  Grosse^  Aus  den  Kreunzugen,  Doktor  Luther^  Aus  den  Stoat 
Friedrichs  des  Grossen;  Fouqu6's  Undine;  Gerstacker's  Irrfahrten;  Goethe*s  ^lermannMnd 
Dorothea  and  Iphigenie;  Heine's  poems  and  Reisebilder;  Hoffmann's  Historisckt  Endk- 
lungen;  Lessing's  Minna  von  Bamhelm;  Meyer's  Gustav  Adolfs  Page;  Moser's  Der 
Bibliothekar;  Riehl's  Novellen  —  for  example,  Burg  Neideck^  Der  Fluch  der  Sckonkiit^Der 
stumme  Ratsherr^  Das  Spielmannkind ;  Rosegger*s  Waidkeimat;  Schiller's  Der  Neffe  ais 
Onke/f  Der  Geisterseher^  Wilkelm  Tell,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Das  Lied  von  der 
Glocke,  Balladen;  Scheffel's  Der  Trompeter  von  Sdkkingen;  Uhland's  poems;  Wilden- 
bruch'sZ^a;  edle  Blut.  A  good  selection  would  be  :  (i)  one  of  Riehl's  novellettes;  (2) 
one  of  Freytag's  "  pictures  ; "  (3)  part  of  Undine  or  Der  Geisterseker ;  (4)  a  short  coaix 
of  reading  in  lyrics  and  ballads  ;  (5)  a  classical  play  by  Schiller,  Lessing,  or  Goethe. 

The  general  principles  of  teaching  set   forth  in  the  preceding  section  apply  also  to 
the  work  of  the  intermediate  course.     Translation  should  be  insisted   on  so  far  as  neces- 
sary, but  the  aim  should  be  to  dispense  with  it  more  and  more.      Every  expedient  should 
be  employed  which  will  teach  the  scholar  to  comprehend  and  feel  the  original  directly, 
without  the  intervention  of  English.      Occasional  exercises  in    preparing  very  careful, 
written  translations  should  be  continued.     Practice  should  be  given  in  reading  at  sight 
from  authors  of  moderate  difficulty,  such  as  Riehl  or  Freytag.     The  "  free  reproduction  " 
should  by  all  means  be  kept  up.     It  will  be  found  much  more  valuable  at  this  stage  than 
independent  translation  of  English  into  German.      In  dealing  with  classical  literature 
thoro  literary  studies  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected,  but  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
bring  home  to  the  learner  the  characteristic  literary  qualities  of  ttfe  text  studied,  and  to 
give  him  a  correct  general  idea  of  the  author. 

SECTION    IX.       THE    ADVANCED    COURSE    IN    GERMAN 
A.      THE   AIM   OF   THE   INSTRUCTION 

At  the  end  of  the  advanced  course  the  student  should  be  able  to  read,  after  brief 
inspection,  any  German  literature  of  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  is  free  froa 
any  unusual  textual  difficulties,  to  put  into  German  a  passage  of  simple  English  prose,  to 
answer  in  German  (questions  relating  to  the  lives  and  works  of  great  writers  studied,  aod 
to  write  in  German  a  short,  independent  theme  upon  some  assigned  topic. 

B.      THE   WORK    TO   BE   DONE 

The  work  of  the  advanced  course  (last  year)  should  comprise  the  reading  of  »!*** 
five  hundred  pages  of  good  literature  in  prose  and  poetry,  reference  readings  upon  the 
lives  and  works  of  the  great  writers  studied,  the  writing  in  German  of  numerous  siwrt 
themes  upon  assigned  subjects,  independent  translation  of  English  into  German. 

C.   SUGGESTIONS   TO   THE   TEACHER 

Suitable  reading  matter  for  the  last  year  will  be  :  Freytag's  Soil  und  Hahen;  Fulda* 
Der  Talisman ;  Goethe's  dramas  (except  Faust)  and  prose  writings  (say,  cxtrKts  fro* 
Werther  and  Dichtung  und  IVahrheit) ;  Grillparzer's  Aknfrau  or  Der  Traum  einU^t*' 
Ilauff's  Lichtenstein;  Heine's  more  difficult  prose  (for  example,  Ueber  DeutseU^' 
Kleist's  Prinz  von  Hamburg;  Korner's  Zriny;  L.ess[ng*s  Fmilia  Galotft  und  pnst^' 
ings  (say.  extracts  from  the  Ilamburgische  Dramaturgie  or  Laokoon);  Scheffel's  Ekk^*^' 
Schiller's   IVallenstein,  Maria  Stuart,  Braut  von  Messina,  and  historical  proie  (»Ji  *"* 
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the   Geschichte  des  dreissigjdhrigen   Krieges) ;     Sudermann's  Johannes; 
*a:  Wildenbruch^s  Heinrich. 

action  from  this  list  would  be  :  ( I )  a  recent  novel,  such  as  Ekkehard  or 
,  read  not  in  its  entirety,  but  in  extracts  sufficient  to  give  a  good  idea  of 
le,  and  the  characters;  (2)  Egmont  or  Gotz:  (3)  a  short  course  of  read- 
prose  (say,  the  Sesenheim  episode  from  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit) ;  (4) 
ger  and  Wallensteins  Tod^  with  the  third  book  of  the  Thirty  Yeari 
Ha  GaJotti;  (6)  a  romantic  drama,  such  as  Genoveva  or  Der  Print  von 
»  assumed  that  by  the  time  the  fourth  year  is  reached,  if  the  preceding 
^een  what  it  should  be,  translation  in  class  can  be  largely  dispensed  with 
read  somewhat  rapidly.  Of  course,  they  cannot  l)e  thoroly  studied,  but 
idy  belongs  to  the  college  or  the  university.  It  is  not  sound  doctrine  for 
:hooI  that  one  work  studied  with  the  painstaking  thoroness  of  the  profes- 
worth  half  a  dozen  read  rapidly.  In  the  secondary  school  the  aim 
m  to  read  easily,  rapidly,  and  yet  with  intelligent,  general  appreciation, 
ordinary  educated  American  reads  Shakespeare.  Such  a  person  in  read- 
e  will  Hnd  much  that  he  does  not  fully  understand :  archaic  phrases, 
IS,  etc.  If  he  were  to  work  out  all  these  things  in  the  manner  of  a 
deeply  into  the  literary,  historical,  and  psychological  questions  involved 
)f  Shakespeare's  great  plays,  it  would  take  a  very  long  time.  Neverthe- 
id  the  play  intelligently  in  a  few  hours.  An  editor's  note  helps  him 
;  graver  difficulties,  and  when  he  has  done  he  has  a  good  general  idea  of 
as  been  greatly  profited  by  the  reading  of  it. 

lines  of  work  suggested  for  the  advanced  course  appear  to  require  no 
t.     They  explain  themselves,  and  grow  naturally  out  of  what  has  gone 


CTION    X.       THE    ELEMENTARY    COURSE    IN    FRENCH 
A.       THE   AIM   OF   THE   INSTRUCTION 

of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  pronounce  French 
ad  at  sight  easy  French  prose,  to  put  into  French  simple  English  sen- 
m  the  language  of  everyday  life,  or  based  upon  a  portion  of  the  French 
i  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar  as  defined  below. 

B.       THE   WORK   TO    BK   DONE 

first  year  the  work  should  comprise  :  (i)  careful  drill  in  pronunciation; 
its  of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of  the  regular  and  the  more 
ar  verbs,  the  plural  of  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives,  participles,  and 
use  of  personal  pronouns,  common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunc- 

of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax ;  (3)  abun- 
ises,  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  forms  and  principles  of 
so  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of  expres- 
ading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages  of  graduated  texts,  with  con: 

translating  into  French  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read  (the  teacher 
lish),  and  in  reproducing  from  memory  sentences  previously  read  ;  (5) 
from  dictation. 

second  year  the  work  should  comprise  :  (i)  the  reading  of  from'  250  to 
sy  modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  historical  or  biographical 
3nstant  practice,  as  in  tlie  previous  year,  in  translating  into  French  easy 

the  texts  read ;  (3)  frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes 
ons  of  the  text  already  read  ;  (4)  writing  French  from  dictation  ;  (5)  con- 
n  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  with  constant  application  in  the  construction 
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of  sentences;  (6)  mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pronominal  ad]ectifes,of 
all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional  and  nib- 

junctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are  :  About*s  Le  rot  des  moniagnes,  Bnmo's  U 
tour  de  la  France^  Daudet's  easier  short  tales,  La  B^dollire*s  La  Mire  Micktt  d  lan  tkai^ 
Erckmann-Chatrian*s  stories,  Foa*s  Contes  biographiques  and  Le  petit  Robinscn  de  Pvit, 
Foncin's  Le  pays  de  France,  Labiche  and  Martin's  La  poudre  aux  yeux  and  Le  veyeijtie 
M.  Pfrruhon,  Legouv^  and  Labiche *s  La  cigale  cAet  les  fourmis,  Malot*s  Sans  foMeJk^ . 
Mairet's  La  tdche  du  petit  Pierre,  M^rim^e*s  C<domba,  extracts  from  Michelet,  Sarcey's  le 
siige  de  Paris,  Verne's  stories. 

C.     SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER 

The  suggestions  already  offered  upon  the  teaching  of  elementary  German  are,  ia  the 
main,  equally  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  elementary  French.  While  each  language 
has  its  own  peculiar  difficulties  that  require  special  attention  from  the  teacher,  Uie  genenl 
principles  that  should  regulate  the  work  are  the  same  for  both.  To  avoid  needless  repe- 
tition, we  refer  the  reader  back  to  what  is  said  in  Section  VII,  c,  and  content  ouneWei 
here  with  adding  a  few  further  observations  which  may  be  regarded  as  supplementary. 

The  educational  value  of  the  study  of  French  in  cultivating  habits  of  careful  db- 
crimination,  of  mental  alertness,  of  clear  statement,  must  never  be  lost  from  view,  and  the 
expediency  of  an  exercise  must  often  be  determined  by  its  utility  in  attaining  these  ends. 
The  knowledge  gained  in  the  secondary  school  alone  can  rarely  be  of  immediate  com- 
mercial value,  but  it  should  be  a  most  serviceable  foundation  for  later  acquirements,  and 
the  advoc£(tes  of  oral  methods  may  fairly  lay  some  stress  on  this  consideration.  The 
demand  for  more  spoken  French  in  the  class-room  rests  chiefly,  however,  on  other  groiud&* 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  Tongue  and  ear  are  most  efficient  aids  to  the  memory,  and  he  who  depends  on 
eye  alone  deprives  himself  of  indispensable  allies. 

2.  Oral  work  gives  vivacity  to  the  class,  stimulates  the  pupil  by  active  participation* 
and  encourages  him  by  making  him  feel  that  he  is  gaining  a  practical  command  of  the 
language. 

3.  In  reproducing  French  sentences  several  can  be  spoken  in  the  time  needed  to 
write  one. 

4.  The  hearer  is  compelled  to  grasp  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  while  the  reader  is  apt 
to  dwell  on  separate  words,  distorting  and  often  reversing  the  sense,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  making  the  sentence  the  unit  of  thought  and  interpreting  each  word  in  the 
light  of  its  relation  to  its  fellows. 

5.  The  rapidity  of  speech  also  conduces  to  grasping  thought  directly  from  the 
French  with  no  intermediate  English.  Many  readers  really  read  only  the  English  into 
which,  more  or  less  laboriously,  they  change  the  French  words.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  fact  that  such  readers  get  their  entire  thought  from  a  translation,  usually  a  veit 
bad  one,  and  can  never  have  any  exact  perception  of  literary  excellence  in  French  n« 
distinguish  shades  of  meaning  different  from  those  to  which  they  have  been  accitstomea 
in  English.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  one  can  have  any  vivid  conception  of  a  lyric, to 
oration,  or  a  dialog ;  nor  can  he  understand  how,  when  translation  is  required,  the 
proper  order  is  French-thought-English,  and  not  French-English,  with  the  thought  last* 
never. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  time  may  be  economically  used,  rambling,  aimless  talhisg 
must  not  be  tolerated  in  the  class-room ;  and  a  teacher  who  does  not  possess  a  good  pio- 
nunciation  and  a  ready  command  of  the  language  generally  does  far  more  harm  than 
good  by  practicing  on  his  pupils.  Whatever  recommendations  the  committee  has  ■»d* 
as  to  oral  work  apply  only  to  those  teachers  who  can  speak  French  well. 

Especially   with   beginners  should   the   French   spoken  be  accurately  pronoanoel 
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FtnltsoC  pronunciatjon  once  fixed  are  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  In  some  places  French 
has  been  introduced  into  grades  below  the  high  school,  and  the  classes  intrusted  to 
teachers  unable  to  pronounce  well.  Irreparable  injury  has  thus  been  done.  The  utmost 
pains  must  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  especially  with  the  vowels ;  and  the  separate 
soands,  and'  the  words  containing  them,  should  be  pronounced  many  times  by  the 
teacher  and  repeated  by  the  pupil.  For  a  long  time  every  new  word  should  thus  be 
treated,  and,  unless  a  phonetic  text  is  used,  the  pupil  should  always  hear  a  new  word  before 
he  tries  to  pronounce  it. 

Careful  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  a  few  lines  of  simple  prose  are 
helpful  and  furnish  a  standard  of  pronunciation  to  which  new  words  may  be  referred. 
Both  for  this  and  for  mastering  colloquial  and  idiomatic  expressions,  word-order,  and 
grammatical  forms,  it  is  advised  that  a  small  amount  of  French,  preferably  simple  prose, 
be  carefully  memorized  the  first  year.  Later,  selections  should  be  made  for  their  literary 
interest. 

Most  teachers  know  how  they  prefer  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  grammar  in  a  given 
class.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  it  is  not  for  the  secondary  school  to  spend  time 
OTer  tne  many  pages  of  exceptions,  peculiarities  in  number  and  gender,  idioms  that  one 
rarely  sees  and  never  thinks  of  using,  and  grammatical  puzzles  for  which  each  learned 
grammarian  has  a  different  solution,  that  form  so  large  a  part  of  some  grammars.  The 
great  oniversals,  however  (the  regular  and  the  common  irregular  verbs ;  negative  and 
interrogative  variations;  the  common  use  and  meaning  of  moods  and  tenses;  the 
personal  pronouns  and  their  position  ;  the  general  principles  governing  the  agreement  of 
adjectives,  pronouns,  and  participles ;  the  partitive  constructions ;  the  possessives, 
demonstratives,  interrogatives,  and  relatives ;  the  most  common  adverbs,  conjunctions, 
and  prepositions),  should  all  be  thoroly  understood  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the 
tugh-school  study,  and  subsequent  study  should  give  considerable  facility  in  using  them. 

The  verb  seems  most  formidable;  but  when  it  is  perceived  that  most ^orms  of  all 
verbs  may  be  treated  as  identically  derived  from  the  "  primitive  tenses,"  the  difficulties 
'Ppear  less  numerous,  and  when  the  principle  of  stem -strengthening  under  the  influence 
of  tonic  accent,  persisting  in  the  older  and  more  common  verbs,  is  a  little  understood,  the 
"onber  of  really  unique  forms  is  inconsiderable. 

Translating  into  English  should  mean  giving  in  well-chosen  language  the  exact 
-'^ht  and  spirit  of  the  original.  Thus  understood,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  and  should 
^^r  be  attempted  by  the  pupil  before  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  clear  to  him.  It  is 
^  rather  an  exercise  in  English  than  in  French.  Nothing  should  be  accepted  as 
'Qglish  which  is  not  English.  The  teacher  who  complacently  listens  while  a  pupil  turns 
Ood  French  into  bad  English  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  doing  his  duty.  Translating  into 
Qglish  is  often  the  most  rapid  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  pupil  has  correctly 
iderstood  the  French  read,  but  a  few  well-chosen  questions  asked  and  answered  in 
'ench,  or  an  abstract  in  the  same  language,  is  often  equally  effective  as  a  test,  and  far 
tter  as  training  in  French* 

Just  as  English  should  be  English,  French  should  be  French  ;  and  merely  using 
ench  words  and  conforming  to  grammatical  rules  do  not  make  a  sentence  French, 
first,  sentences  formed  by  pupils  should  exactly  follow  French  model  sentences,  being 
ber  verbatim  reproductions  or  differing  only  in  simple  and  immaterial  verbal  changes. 
t  until  the  pupil,  by  much  assimilation  of  French  models,  has  become  imbued  with  the 
m  and  spirit  of  the  language,  can  he  be  safely  left  to  his  own  invention.  In  choosing 
ding  matter,  the  tendency  is  to  select  something  too  hard.  The  teacher  adopts  a  book 
ranse  it  is  world-renowned,  because  it  interests  him  personally,  because  it  teaches 
raluable  lesson,  moral  or  historical.  While  all  pedagogical  roads  should  lead  to  the 
me  of  a  broad  culture,  the  attempt  to  teach  literature,  aesthetics,  history,  or  morality 
m  a  work  in  which  linguistic  difficulties  dismay  the  pupil  and  engross  his  attention,  can 
\j  end  by  making  him  detest  both  the  book  and  its  lessons.     The  beginner  in  French 
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can  be  taught  these  things  best  in  the  vernacular ;  while  searching  a  dictionary  to  discover 
whether /«/  comes  from  faire  or  from  falloir^  he  has  little  leisure  to  think  of  the  relabve 
merits  of  literary  schools.  Give  him  at  Hrst  the  easiest  reading  attainable,  remembering 
that  simple  language  does  not  mean  infantile  conceptions,  nor  X'tr/ v^rja.  Let  there  be 
frequent  repetition,  that  he  may  be  encouraged  by  finding  that  he  can  cover  a  respectable 
number  of  lines  at  a  lesson.  Entertain  no  thought  of  teaching  literature  until  the  papO 
is  quite  familiar  with  ordinary  prose  and  can  read  page  after  page  of  the  text  assigned 
with  no  great  need  of  grammar  or  dictionary.  The  classics  of  dramatic  literature  mtj 
very  properly  be  postponed  until  the  fourth  year,  and  we  do  not  consider  them  alwavs 
desirable  even  then  ;  but  a  few  have  been  given  among  texts  suitable  for  the  third  year  in 
the  hope  that  these  rather  than  others  will  be  selected  by  teachers  who,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  choose  to  read  something  of  the  kind  at  this  stage  of  the  course. 

The  reading  lists  are  meant  to  be  illustrative  simply,  not  exhaustive.  Other  texts 
equally  good  might  no  doubt  be  mentioned  under  each  head.  The  answers  to  the  com- 
mittee's circulars  indicate  clearly  that  teachers  would  not  welcome  a  narrow  range  of 
prescribed  reading,  such  as  teachers  of  Latin  have  in  their  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil.  A 
definite  curriculum  of  that  kind  would  no  doubt  have  its  advantages,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  modern  languages  it  is  not  practicable  and,  upon  the  whole,  not  desirable.  The  dis- 
advantages would  far  outweigh  the  advantages.  The  mass  of  available  literature  is  so 
great,  the  preferences  of  teachers  and  the  needs  of  classes  so  divergent,  that  the  only  safe 
course  is  to  leave  a  large  latitude  of  choice.  This  being  so,  it  has  seemed  best  merely  to 
give  examples  of  the  kind  of  reading  appropriate  to  each  year. 

SECTION    XL      THE    INTERMEDIATE    COURSE    IN    FRENCH 
A.      THE   AIM   OF   THE    INSTRUCTION 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight 
ordinary  French  prose  or  simple  poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected  passage  of 
English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to  answer  questions  involving  a  more  thoro  knowledge 
of  syntax  than  is  expected  in  the  elementary  course. 

B.      THE   WORK   TO   BE    DONE 

This  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary 
difficulty,  a  portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  form  ;  constant  practice  in  giving  French 
paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter 
read  ;  the  study  of  a  grammar  of  modern  completeness ;  writing  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  are  :  About's  stories  ;  Augier  and  Sandeau*s  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poifitr: 
B^ranger's  poems ;  Corneille's  Le  Cid  and  Horace;  Copp^e*s  poems ;  Daudet*s  La  Bdle- 
•Ntvernaise;  La  Brfete's  Afon  onde  et  mon  curi;  Madame  de  S^vign^*s  letters;  Hugo's 
Hernani  and  La  Chute;  Labiche's  plays  ;  Loti's  Picheur  d^Islande;  Mignet's  historical 
writings  ;  Moli^re's  VAvare  and  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme;  Racine*s  Atk^die,  A»dr9- 
maque^  and  Esther;  George  Sand's  plays  and  stories;  Sandeau's  MademoiseiledelaSeigBrt! 
Scribe's  plays  ;  Thierry's  Ricits  dcs  temps  mirovingiens ;  Thiers's  V Expiditum  de  BoMptfit 
en  ^gypte;  Vigny's  La  canne  de  jonc;  Voltaire's  historical  writings. 

SECTION    XII.      THE    ADVANCED   COURSE    IN    FRENCH 
A.      THE   AIM    OF   THE   INSTRUCTION 

At  the  end  of  the  advanced  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  with  the 
help  of  a  vocabulary  of  special  or  technical  expressions,  difficult  French  not  earlier  than 
that  of  the  seventeenth  century;  to  write  in  French  a  short  essay  on  some  simple  subject 
connected  with  the  works  read  ;  to  put  into  French  a  passage  of  easy  English  prose;**' 
to  carry  on  a  simple  conversation  in  French. 
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B.      THE   WORK  TO   BE   DONE 

>  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  standard  French^ 
and  modem,  only  difficult  passages  being  explained  in  the  class ;  the  writing  of 
s  short  themes  in  French ;  the  study  of  syntax. 

able  reading  matter  will  be :  Beaumarchais's  Barbier  de  SivUle;  Comeille's 
the  elder  Dumas*s  prose  writings  ;  the  younger  Dumas*s  La  question  tPargent; 
^uyBtas,  lyrics,  and  prose  writings  ;  La  Fontaine's  fables  ;  Lamartine's  Graziella; 
c's  plays ;  Moli^re*8  plays ;  Musset's  plays  and  poems ;  Pellisser*s  Mouvement 
au  XIX*  slicU;  Renan's  Souvenirs  d^enfance  et  de  jeunesse;  Rousseau's 
;  Sainte-Beuve's  essays  ;  Taine*s  Origines  de  la  France  contemporaine ;  Voltaire's 
;  selections  from  Zola,  Maupassant,  and  Balzac. 

I     XIII.  SPECIMEN     EXAMINATION      PAPERS       FOR     ADMISSION    TO 

COLLEGE 

complaint  is  sometimes  heard  from  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  —  and 
tion  shows  it  to  be  not  altogether  groundless  —  that,  even  at  colleges  having  the 
rery  similar  requirements  for  admission,  the  entrance  examinations  are  apt  to 
:  a  little  in  respect  to  difficulty  and  in  respect  to  the  general  character  of  the 
i  asked.  To  a  certain  extent  this  lack  of  uniformity  is  inevitable.  With  the  best 
s  examiners  will  differ  more  or  less  in  their  estimate  of  difficulty  and  in  their 

test  questions.    Some  will  prefer  to  set  a  more  difficult  paper  and  mark  liberally ; 

set  an  easier  paper  and  mark  more  closely.  The  only  obvious  w^  to  bring 
iformity  in  the  papers  set  would  be  to  intrust  the  preparation  of  them  each  year 
al  committee  or  bureau  (say  of  the  Modern  Language  Association),  which  should 
lem  on  demand,  in  sealed  packages  and  at  a  Bxed  rate,  to  such  colleges  as  might 
:ceive  them.  Such  a  plan  would  have  much  in  its  favor.  Under  its  operation 
lid  be  no  room  for  criticism  of  particular  colleges.  The  papers  would  presumably 
red  with  very  great  care  ;  they  would  improve  in  the  light  of  criticism,  would 
eachers  with  a  pattern  to  work  by,  and  so  could  hardly  fail  to  make  for  greater 
e  and  uniformity  in  the  work  of  our  secondary  schools.  The  feasibility  of  such 
suld  depend  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  colleges,  and  whether  it  would  work 
ractice  could  only  be  determined  by  trial.     Difficulties  of  one  kind  and  another 

doubt  arise,  but  they  do  not  appear  in  advance  to  be  insuperable.     At  any  rate 
seems  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Dwhile,  without  wishing  to  imply  an  exclusive  preference  for  a  written  as 
to  an  oral  test  (the  best  plan,  wherever  practicable,  is  undoubtedly  a  combina- 
le  two),  the  committee  has  thought  it  appropriate  to  close  this  report  with  a 
papers  designed  to  illustrate  in  a  general  way  the  kind  of  test  which,  in  our 
the  candidate  for  admission  to  college  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  pass  upon 
ig  any  of  the  courses  above  described.  The  papers  are  by  no  means  offered  as 
lodels  for  imitation,  but  as  an  approximate  indication  of  what,  in  our  judgment, 
^e-entrance  examination  should  be.  The  time  required  is  estimated  in  each  case 
:wo  hours.  Unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated,  the  texts  are  not  supposed 
een  previously  studied  by  the  candidate. 

A.      ELEMENTARY    FRENCH 

ranslate  into  English : 

^ui,  pench^  sur  sa  chaise,  regardait  dans  la  chemin^e,  les  yeux  Hxes.  Et  tout  4 
ime  on  se  taisait,  il  se  tourna  de  men  cot^  et  me  (lit  d'un  ton  de  bonne  humeur : 
i  bicntdt  le  printemps,  monsieur  Florence,  nous  ferons  encore   plus  d'un  bon 
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tours  dans  la  montagne ;  j*espftre  que  cette  ann^e  vous  viendrez  plus  soaveit,  cir  voos 
avez  beau  dire,  vous  aimez  ce  pays  autant  que  moi  .... 

He !  je  ne  dis  pas  le  contraire,  Georges ;  mais  i  ton  ftge,  dans  ta  position  .... 
Enfin   laissons  cela  .  .  .  .  £t  puisque  tu  restes,  eh  bien,  oui,  tu  as  raison,  nous  irons    I 
plus  souvent  nous  promener  ensemble  dans  la  montagne ;  je  suis  toujours  content  d'to 
avec  toi. 

A  la  bonne  heure,  dit-il  en  riant,  voil^  ce  qui  s'appelle  parler. 

Et  durant  plus  d*une  demi-heure,  la  conversation  roula  sur  les  fleurs  de  nos  mos- 
tagnes,  sur  la  belle  valine  de  la  Sarre- Rouge,  etc.  On  aurait  cm  que  rien  d'extraordinaiie 
ne  s*^tait  dit. — ErckmannChatrian, 

{b)  Le  temps  ^tait  sombre,  il  tombait  une  petite  pluie  de  brouillard  qui  ^paississait 
encore  Tobscurit^,  les  bees  de  gaz  bHilaient  mal,  et  leur  lumiire,  r^fl^chie  par  les  flaques 
d*eau,  ^clairait  la  rue  d^serte  d'une  fa9on  incertaine  jet  changeante.  Le  jeune  bonune 
marchait  rapidement,  son  parapluie  baiss^  en  avant  pour  s'abriter  de  la  pluie  qui  loi  frap- 
pait  dans  la  figure.  Tout  k  coup,  sans  qu'il  les  eiit  vus  venir  ou  sortir  d*une  embrasure 
de  porte,  il  se  trouva  en  face  de  deux  hommes  et,  surpris  de  cette  brusque  apparition,  0 
sauta  de  cdt^  par  un  mouvement  instinctif  et  nerveux.  II  6tait  i  ce  moment  a  one 
centaine  de  metres  de  chez  lui,  ^  Tencoignure  d'une  ruelle  qui  descend  vers  la  me  de 
Charenton. —  Malot. 

(c)  Un  jeune  homme  plein  de  passions,  assis  sur  la  bouche  d'un  volcan,  et  pleorant 
sur  les  mortels  dont  a  peine  il  voyait  a  ses  pieds  les  demeures,  n*est  sans  doute,  6  vid 
lards !  qu*un  objet  digne  de  votre  piti^  ;  mais  quoi  que  vous  puissiez  penser  de  Ren^ce 
tableau  vous  offre  Timage  de  son  caract^re  et  de  son  existence :  c'est  ainsi  que  toute  mi 
vie  j'ai  eu  devant  les  yeux  une  creation  ^  la  fois  immense  et  imperceptible,  et  un  abime 
ouvert  ^  mes  c6t^s. —  Chateaubriand. 

n.  (a)  Write  the  five  principal  parts  of  the  three  verbs  (the  forms  here  given  occur  in 
I,  ^)  :  vwj,  sortir^  descend. 

{b)  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  conjugation  (first  person  singular  of  each  tense)  of  ir 
rijouir  and  savoir. 

{c)  Write  the  inflection  of :  the  present  indicative  of  boire  and  fain;  the  future  of 
pouvoir;  the  present  subjunctive  of  prendre. 

(d)  Write  the  forms  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns. 
{e)  In  what  ways  may  the  use  of  the  passive  voice  be  avoided  in  French  ? 

II.  Translate  into  French  : 

{a)  Here  is  the  pen,  shall  I  send  it  to  her  ?     No ;  do  not  send  it  to  her;  give  it  tome. 

(b)  Cats  and  dogs  are  domestic  animals.        '  • 

{c)  Vou  must  give  them  some  white  bread  and  good  coffee,  if  they  have  none. 

(d)  The  old  man  is  very  well  this  evening,  altho  he  has  worked  all  day. 

(e)  We  have  just  searched  for  your  gloves,  but  we  do  not  find  them  in  the  room  whcr« 
you  left  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 

(/)  Why  do  we  weep  for  mortals  whose  life  and  character  we  scarcely  know?  "* 
always  have  them  before  our  eyes.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  them,  they  arc  ^1 
worthy  of  our  pity.  . 

B.      INTERMEDIATE    FRENCH 

L  Translate  into  English  : 

(a)  Nulle  part,  k  aucune  ^poque  de  ma  vie,  je  n'ai  v^cu  aussi  compIMement  seoL  1^ 
maison  dtait  loin  de  la  route,  dans  les  terres,  ^cart^e  m^me  de  la  ferme  d^pendante  dow 
les  bruits  ne  m'arnvaient  pas.  Deux  fois  par  jour,  la  femme  du  fermier  me  servtit""^ 
repas,  a  un  bout  de  la  vaste  salle  k  manger  dont  toutes  les  fen^tres,  moins  unc,teaaie8 
leur  volets  clos.  Cette  Proven9ale  noire,  le  nez  ^cras^  comme  un  Cafre,  ne  coBprt"''^ 
pas  quelle  <5trange  besogne  m*avait  amen^  k  la  campagne  en  plein  biver,  gardait  <^ '''^ 
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fiance  et  one  terreur,  posait  les  plats  ^  la  h&te,  se  sauvait  sans  un  mot,  en  ^vitant  de 
la  t^te.  Et  c*est  le  seul  visage  que  j'ai  vu  pendant  cette  existence,  distraite 
nent,  vers  le  soir,  par  une  promenade  dans  une  all^e  de  hauts  platanes,  k  la  tristesse 
leil  froid  et  rouge  dont  les  grenouilles  saluaient  le  coucher  h&tif  de  leurs  discor- 
clameurs.  —Daudet 

{h)  Amis,  loin  de  la  Tille,  Quelque  asile  sauvacre, 

Loin  dec  polais  de  roi,  Quelque  abri  d'autrefois, 

Loin  de  la  oour  servile,  Un  port  sur  le  rivage, 

Loin  de  la  foole  vile,  Un  nid  sous  le  feuilla^, 

Trourea-moi,  trouvez-moi,  Un  manoir  dans  les  bois ! 

Attz  champs  ou  l*ame  oisive  Trouvei-le  moi  bien  sombre, 

Se  recoeille  en  r£vant ;  Bien  calme,  bien  dormant, 

Snr  one  obccure  rive  Convert  d'arbres  sans  nombre, 

Oti  du  monde  n'arrive  Dans  le  silence  et  I'ombre 


Ni  le  flol,  ni  le  vent,  Cach£  profond^ment ! 


—  V,  Hugo, 


Dknise.  Femand? 
RNAND.  Qu*est-cc  quc  tu  veux  ? 
NISE.  Ou  as-tu  mis  le  livre  que  tu  as  ^t^  chercher  pour  mademoiselle  de  Bar- 

? 

RNAND.  L^,  sur  la  table.    £st-ce  qu'elle  est  d^ji  pr6te  ? 

NISS.  Pas  encore,  mais  elle  ach^ve  de  s'habiller.  {EUe  prend  U  livre  sur  la  table,) 
drA,  entrant^  d  Denise,  Je  n*ai  pas  pu  vous  demander  tout  k  I'heure,  devant  tout 
ie,  mademoiselle,  si  vous  dtes  tout  k  fait  remise  de  votre  indisposition  d*hier  qui 
emp6ch6e  de  dtner  avec  les  amis  qui  me  sont  arrives,  dont  deux  sont  d^j^  des 
J'esp^re  que  ce  soir  j*aurai  le  plaisir  et  I'honneur  de  vous  voir  k  notre  table,  ainsi 
Qsieur  et  madame  Brissot. 

NISE.  Oui,  monsieur,  ma  m&re  m'a  d^ji  fait  part  de  votre  aimable  invitation. 
RNAND,  i  Andri,  Et  moi,  je  vais  monter  un  peu  d'avance  le  cheval  de  ta  soeur 
bien  mettre  k  sa  main ;  montes-tu  avec  nous  ? 
DR^.  Non,  nous  avons  une  inspection  k  faire  avec  M.  Thouvenin. 
RNAND.  A  tant6t,  alors. 

(a)  Write  a  synopsis,  in  the  Brst  person  singular,  including  infinitive,  participles, 
)erative  singular,  of  the  five  verbs  (see  I,  a) :  vicuy  tenaient^  comprenait,  amen^,  vu. 

What  are  the  general  principles  governing  the  use  of  the  indicative,  conditional, 
)janctive  moods  ? 

[.  Translate  into  French  : 

11  me,  what  has  kept  you  from  selling  that  old  house,  the  shutters  of  which  always 
closed  ?  It  is  quite  alone ;  at  night  one  hears  strange  noises  in  it ;  and  little  boys 
ve  to  pass  near  it  run  away  without  looking  at  it.  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  sell  it 
\ndr^  when  you  sold  him  your  farm  and  your  brother's.  You  will  do  well  to 
trhat  M.  Andr^  has  offered  you  for  it ;  and  I  wish  you  to  go  and  see  him  this  very 

I- 

C.    ADVANCED    FRENCH 

Translate  into  English : 

Tous  ces  dons  sont  communs  aux  orateurs;  on  les  retrouve  avec  des  propot- 
:  des  degr^s  diff^rents  chez  des  hommes  comma  Ciceron  et  Tite-Live,  comme 
loue  et  Bossuet,  comme  Fox  et  Burke.     Ces  beaux  et  solides  esprits  forment  une 

naturelle,  et  les  uns  comme  les  autres  ont  pour  trait  principal  Thabitude  et  le 

de  passer  des  id^es  particuli^res  aux  id^es  g^n^rales,  avec  ordre  et  avec  suite, 

on  monte  un  escalier  en  posant  le  pied  tour  k  tour  sur  chaque  degr^.     L'incon- 

de  cet  art,  c*est  Temploi  du  lieu  commun.     Les  hommes  qui  le  pratiquent  ne 
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peignent  pas  les  objets  avec  precision,  ils  tombent  ais^ment  dans  la  rh^torique  Ttgut 
lis  ont  en  main  des  d^veloppements  tout  faits,  sorte  d'^chelles  portatives  qui  s'appliqoent 
^galement  bien  sur  les  deux  faces  contraires  de  la  m^me  question  et  de  toute  qnestioiL- 
Taine. 

{b)  Les  regies  g^n^rales  ne  sont  que  des  expedients  mesquins  pour  supplier  ii 
I'absence  du  grand  sens  moral,  qui  suffit  k  lui  seul  pour  r^v^ler  en  toute  occasion  i  rhomnte 
ce  qui  est  le  plus  beau.  C'est  vouloir  supplier  par  des  instructions  pr^par^es  dVance  i 
la  spontaneity  intime.  La  variety  des  cas  dejoue  sans  cesse  toutes  les  provisions.  Rien, 
rien  ne  remplage  Tame :  aucun  renseignement  ne  saurait  supplier  chez  Thomnie  i  I'ioipi- 
ration  de  sa  nature. —  Renan, 

(r)    Ph^dre,  si  ton  chasseur  avait  autant  de  charmes 
Qu'en  donne  ^  son  visage  un  si  docte  pinceau, 
Ta  passion  fut  juste  et  m^rite  des  larmes 
Pour  plaindre  le  malheur  qui  le  met  au  tombeau. 

Et  si  tu  parus  lors  avec  autant  de  grace 
Qu'en  ces  vers  6clatants  qui  te  rendent  le  jour, 

Estime  qui  voudra  son  courage  de  glace, 
Sa  froideur  fut  un  crime,  et  non  pas  ton  amour. 

Aussi,  quoi  qu^on  ait  dit  du  courrotix  de  Th^s^, 

Sa  mort  n'est  pas  Peffet  de  son  ressentiment, 

Mats  les  Dieux  I'ont  puni  pour  t'avoir  m^pris^, 

Et  fait  de  son  tr6pas  un  juste  chatiment. 

—  ComeilUt 

{d)    Du  Dieu  qui  nous  cr6a  la  d^mence  infinic. 

Pour  adoucir  les  maux  de  cette  oourte  vie, 

A  plac^  parmi  nous  deux  etrea  bienfaisants, 

De  la  terre  k  jamais  aimables  habitants, 

Soutiens  dans  les  travaux,  tr^sors  dans  I'indigence, 

L'un  est  le  doux  sommeil,  et  I'autre  est  Tesp^rance: 

L'un,  quand  I'homme  accable  sent  de  son  faible  corps 

^  Les  organes  vaincus  sans  force  et  sans  ressorts, 

Vient  par  un  calme  heureux  seoourir  la  nature 

Et  lui  porter  I'oubli  des  peines  qu^elle  endure ; 

L*autre  anime  nos  coeurs,  enflamme  nos  d^irs, 

Et  meme,  en  nous  trompant,  donne  de  vrais  plaisirs ; 

Mais  aux  mortels  cheris  k  qui  le  del  Tenvoie 

EUe  n'inspire  point  une  infidele  joie ; 

Elle  apporte  de  Dieu  la  promesse  et  I'appui ; 

Elle  est  inebranlable,  et  pure  comme  lui. 

—Vpltain. 

II.  {a)  Explain  the  two  cases  of  subjunctive  that  occur  in  I,  (c). 

(b)  Point  out  two  cases  of  poetic  inversion  in  I,  {d), 

(c)  DeBne  aimabU  as  used  in  classic  poetry  and  as  used  in  modem  prose. 

III.  Write  fifteen  or  twenty  lines  of  French  about  the  author  of  one  of  the  prccediDg 
selections,  or  about  one  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  I,  (a). 

IV.  Translate  into  French  : 

The  following  day,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  came  to  Surgires.  TW 
cardinal  was  waiting  there  for  Louis  XIII.  The  minister  and  the  king  exchanged  D*"*' 
affectionate  greetings,  and  congratulated  each  other  on  the  lucky  chance  that  hid  n 
France  of  the  relentless  enemy  who  was  stirring  up  Europe  against  her.  Thereupon  tW 
cardinal,  having  been  informed  by  Rochefort  that  D'Artagnan  had  been  arrested, »D" 
being  eager  to  see  him,  took  leave  of  the  king,  and  returned  to  the  house  he  occupied, netf 
the  bridge  of  La  Pierre.  There  he  found  D'Artagnan  standing  without  a  sword  beiort 
the  door,  and  the  three  guardsmen  armed. 
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D.    ELEMENTARY   GERMAN 

I.  Translate  into  English : 

[a)  Ich  folgte  sogleich  dem  Boten,  und  er  fiihrte  mich  in  ein  kleines  Zimmer,  das 
T  schlechten  Einrichtung'  nach  zu  den  billigsten  des  Gasthauses  gehoren  musste, 
einem  Bette  lag  eine  schone,  junge  Frau  mit  geschlossenen  Augen  und  totenbleichen,* 
edlen  und  feinen  Ziigen.  Ein  Dienstmadchen  war  mitleidig  um  sie  bemiiht,3  und 
;n  ibr  im  Bette  sass  ein  etwa  dreijahriges,  blondlockiges  Biibchen  Jiimmerlich  ^  weinend 
seine  Mutter  mit  den  siissesten  Namen  nifend  und  flehentlich^  bittend,  sie  mochte 
1  die  Augen  aufmachen  und  ihn  wieder  lieb  haben.  Ich  hob  den  kleinen  Burschen 
Bett  herunter  und  setzte  ihn  auf  den  Boden  nieder.  Er  blieb  auch  ruhig  sitzen, 
e  grossen,  blauen  Augen  unverwandt  ^  auf  die  Mutter  gerichtet  Meine  Bemiihungen, 
e  wieder  zum  Bewusstsein  f  zu  bringen,  wurden  bald  mit  Erfolg  belohnt.  Die  Frau 
ete  schwer  und  schlug  die  Augen  auf,  aber  sie  war  zu  schwach  um  auf  meine  Fragen 
lehmlich*  antworten  zu  konnen. — Adapted  from  HeUne  Siokl. 

[j>)  Waldgegend.  Vom  rechts  ein  altertiimliches'  Gebaude;  vor  demselben  ein 
:h  mit  Stiihlen  und  einer  Bank,  unter  einem  Baume ;  links  ein  Thor ;  im  Hinter- 
idc  eine  Mauer.     Vor  derselben  eine  Anhohe." 


Hbdwig  (sin£/) 


Wenn  ich  ein  Voglcin  war' 
Und  auch  zwei  Fliiglein  halt*. — 


Ursula  (kommt  mU  Friihstuck^  das  sie  auf  den  Tisch  stelU) :  Du  bist  ja  schon  friib 

er  Hand,  mein  Kind. 

Hbdwig  :  Sagst  du  nicht  immer  :  Morgenstund'  hat  Gold  im  Mund  ? 

LJrsula  :  Das  ist  schon  recht,  dass  du  mit  der  Lerche  auffliegst,  aber  die  Vogel,  die 

ih  singen,  holt  am  Abend  die  Katze. 

hiEDWiG  :   Soil  ich  eine  Lerche  sein,  dann  muss  ich  auch  mein  Lied  fiir  mich  haben. 

Jrsula  :  Das  Lied  passt  nur  nicht  an  diesem  Ort. 

Hedwig:  Aber  es  passt  zu  meinem  Herzen.     Ja,  alte  Ursula,  ich  wiinschte,  dass 

Vk  Voglein  war',  und  auch  zwei  Fliigel  hatt'. 

Jrsula  :  Und  wo  sollte  es  dann  hinaus  ? 

iiEDWiG:  Weit,  weit  weg!     Uber  die  Mauer,  iiber  die  Baume,  iiber  den  Wald, 

das  Feld  —  in  die  feme,  schone  Gotteswelt ! 

LL  (a)  Give  the  nominative  and  genitive  singular  (with  definite  article)  and  the 

native  plural  of  BoteUy  Fiisse,  Zimmer^  Einrichtung^  Houses,  Bette,  Frau,  Auge, 

w.  Mutter y  Fragen,  Gestalt. 

{b)  Decline  thruout  the  German  phrases  meaning  the  new  house,  my  dear  friend. 

\c)  Give    the  principal    parts  of    musste,   lag,   geschlossen,  rufend,   bittend,   mochte, 

achen,  hob  herunter,  blieb,  sitzen,  bringen,  schlug  auf,  konnen. 

d)  Give  the  third  person,  singular,  of  each  tense  in  the  indicative  mode,  of  bittend, 
schlug  auf.      ^ 

e)  What  case  is  governed  by  each  of  the  prepositions:  auf,  aus,  bei,  durch,  fiir,  in, 
tber,  um,  von,  wegen,  zu? 

in.  Translate  into  German : 

a)  Who  is  that  old  gentleman  with  the  white  beard  ? "     Surely  I  have  seen  him 
where." 


Eiariditans,  equipment,  furnishings. 
Bleich,  pale. 
Bemaht,  occupied. 
JSmmerlicfa,  piieously. 
i  FldModich,  imploringly 
'Unvenrandt,  incessantly. 


7  Bewusstsein,  consciousness. 

8  Vemehmlich,  audibly. 

9  Altertumlich,  ancient- looking. 

10  Anhohe,  elevation. 
"  Beard,  der  Bart. 

^3  Somewhere,  irgendwe. 


^ 
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{J})  So  this  is  your  new  house.  What  a  lovely  view '  from  this  window !  But  I  do 
not  see  the  old  castle*  of  which  you  told  me  in  your  letter. 

{c)  He  has  lived  two  whole  years  in  Germany,  and  has  just  returned.  He  speab 
German  pretty  well,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  read  much. 

{d)  I  will  do  the  best  1  can,  but  you  must  not  expect  too  much.  Perhaps  it  wonld 
be  better  if  you  should  go  to  him  yourself. 

{e)  Come  now,  Hedwig,  and  eat  your  breakfast.  You  are  not  a  bird  and  cannot  flj. 
And,  after  all,'  is  it  not  better  to  be  a  pretty  gi^than  a  stupid  ^  bird  ? 

^Wicwy  dig  A  Mssicht,  »  CutlCt  das  Sckloss.  3  Aiter  td\,  am  Endt,  AStofii,  dumm, 

E.      INTERMEDIATE   GERMAN 

I.  Translate  into  English  : 

{a)  Die  Wohnungen  in  den  Badem  von  L.  sind  entweder  unten  in  einem  Dorf,  du 
von  hohen  Bergen  umschlossen  ist,  oder  sie  liegen  auf  einem  dieser  Berge  selbst,  unfem 
der  Hauptquelle,  wo  eine  pittoreske  Hausergruppe  in  das  reizende  Thai  hinabschaut 
Einige  aber  liegen  auch  einzeln  zerstreut  an  dem  Ber^esabhangen,  und  man  muss  miih- 
sam  hinaufkommen  durch  Weinreben,  Mjrrtengestrauch,  Lorbeerbiische  und  andere  tot- 
nehme  Blumen  und  PRanzen,  ein  wildes  Paradies.  Ich  habe  nie  ein  reizenderes  Thai 
gesehen,  besonders  wenn  man  von  der  Terasse  des  oberen  Bades,  wo  die  ernstgriiDen 
Cypressen  stehen,  ins  Dorf  hinabschaut.  Man  sieht  dort  die  Bhicke,  die  iiber  ein  Fliiss- 
chen  fiihrt,  welches  L.  heisst,  und,  das  Dorf  in  zwei  Theile  durchschneidend,  ein 
Gerausch  hervorbringt,  als  wolle  es  die  angenehmsten  Dinge  sagen,  and  konne  yor  dem 
allseitig  plaudernden  Echo  nicht  zu  Worte  kommen.  —  Heine. 

{b)  Bemhard  schritt  durch  enge  Gassen  nach  dem  Markte.    Er  fand  die  Strassen  voll, 
von  geschaftigen  Menschen,  die  den  Fremdling  neugierig  und  forschend  ansahen,  viek 
unter  ihn^n  in  mangelhafter  Bekleidung,  mit  bleichen  und  vergramten  Gesichtern.  Aach 
die  Hauser  waren  mit  Einliegern'  iiberfiillt,  noch  in  den  Dachfenstem  guckten  Kinder* 

I  Einlieger,  Udgtr. 

kopfe  und  hing  die  Wasche  armer  Leute.  Aus  dem  engen  Hofen  horte  er  Gebriill  der 
Kinder,  und  neben  den  Hunden  lief  en  grunzende  Schweine  vor  den  Hausthiiren.  Denn 
viele  Landleute  waren  nach  der  Stadt  gefliichtet  und  hausten  mit  ihrem  Vieh  gedrangt  in 
jammerlichen  Wohnungen.  Auch  der  Marktplatz  war  mit  Bretterbuden  und  Leinvind* 
zelten  '  besetzt,  an  welchen  armselige  Frauen  wuschen  und  kochten  und  halbnackte  Kin* 

3  Leinwandzelt,  canvas  ttnt. 
der  auf  den  Steinen  spielten.  —  Freytag. 

Gbsslbr. 

(f )  I  Nun,  Tell !  weil  du  den  Apfel  trifftt  vom  Baume 

t  The  candidate  is  here  supposed  to  have  read  Schiller's  TV//.    If  he  has  not,  passage  (f)  ih"!^  ^ 
replaced  by  another,  taken  from  a  classic  previously  studied. 

Auf  hundert  Schritt,  so  wirst  du  deine  Runst 

Vor  mirbewahren  miissen.    Nimm  die  Armbrust  — 

Du  hast  sie  gleich  zur  Hand  —  und  mach  dich  fertig, 

Einen  Apfel  von  des  Knaben  Kopf  zu  schiessen  — 

Doch,  will  ich  raten,  ziele  gut,  dass  du 

Den  Apfel  treffest  auf  den  ersten  Schuss  I 

Denn  fehlst  du  ihn,  so  ist  dein  Kopf  verloren. 

X^Alle  geben  Zeichen  des  Sckrtekens^ 

Tell. 

Herr,  welches  Ungeheure  sinnet  Ihr 
Mir  an?  —  Ich  soil  vom  Haupte  meines  Kindes  — 
Nein,  nein  doch,  lieber  Herr,  das  Icommt  Euch  nicht 
Zu  Sinn. — VerhUt*s  der  gnad*ge  Gott. —  Das  kSont  Ihr 
Im  Ernst  von  einem  Vater  nicht  begehrea ! 


1 
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(a)  Compare  the  adjectives  aU^  kurt,  bedeuiend^  wild^  dunkel,  hoch^  ober,  erst^ 

gtmn. 

Explain  the  use  of  sein  and  haben  as  auxiliaries  of  tense,  and  put  into  German  : 

boy  has  fallen  into  the  water.     (2)  He  has  traveled  much,  but  seen  little.     (3)  I 

mained  too  long.    (4)  I  have  been  sitting  in  my  room  all  day.    (5)  You  have 

)  hours.    (6)  The  child  has  fallen  asleep.' 


II  asleep,  rinseklmftn. 

How  do  the  modal  auxiliaries  differ  in  conjugation  from  ordinary  weak  verbs, 
from  strong  verbs?    Put  into  German:  (i)  I  will  tell  you  something.    (2)  We 
fo.    (3)  He  had  to  stay  at  home.     (4)  I  should  like  to  know.    (5)  She  will  not 
itted  to  come.    (6)  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  him. 

In  passage  (r)  explain  (i)  the  plural  Schritt,  (2)  the  subjunctive  treffest,  (3)  the  use 
tide  in  des  Schrecktns. 

Translate  into  German : 
re  was  once  an  old  goat '  that  had  seven  kids.'    One  day  she  had  to  go  out  into 


at,  die  Ziegt,       •  Rid,  Gtislein, 

Is  to  get  food  3  for  her  young  ones.    So  she  called  them  all  to  her  and  said  :  "  I 

od,  dms  Futttr, 

away  now,  and  shall  not  come  back  till  evening.  You  must  all  stay  in  the  house 
let  anyone  in  till  I  come  home.     If  the  wolf  comes,  you  will  know  him  by^  his 

',  an, 

roice  and  his  black  feet."    Soon  the  wolf  came  and  said :  *'  Open  the  door  and 

1.    I  am  your  mother  and  have  brought  you  some  cakes."     But  the  kids  knew  by 
h  voice  that  it  was  not  their  mother,  and  the  oldest  kid  looked  out  of  the  window 
the  wolf  standing  there  and  told  him  to  go  away. 

F.      ADVANCED  GERMAN 

Translate  into  English : 

Die  Kunst  ist  lang,  das  Leben  kurz,  das  Urteil  schwierig,  die  Gelegenheit  fliich- 
andeln  is  leicht,  Denken  schwer,  nach  dem  Gedachten  Handeln  unbequem.  Die 
mung  ist  uns  angeboren,  das  Nachzuahmende  wird  nicht  leicht  erkannt.  Selten 
i  Treffliche  gefunden,  seltener  geschatzt.  Die  Hohe  reizt  uns,  nicht  die  Stufen ; 
fel  im  Auge  wandeln  wir  gerne  auf  der  Ebene.  Nur  ein  Teil  der  Kunst  kann 
trerden,  der  Kiinstler  braucht  sie  ganz.  Wer  sie  halb  kennt,  ist  immer  irre  und 
:1 ;  wer  sie  ganz  besitzt,  mag  nur  thun  und  redet  selten  oder  spat.  Jene  haben 
leheimnisse  und  keine  Kraft ;  ihre  Lehre  ist  wie  gebackenes  Brod,  schmackhaft 
igend  fiir  einen  Tag :  aber  Mehl  kann  man  nicht  saen,  und  die  Saatfriichte  sollen 
rmahlen  werden.  Die  Worte  sind  gut,  sie  sind  aber  nicht  das  Beste.  Das  Beste 
cht  deutlich  durch  Worte.  Der  Geist,  aus  dem  wir  handeln,  ist  das  Hochste. 
d  weiss,  was  er  thut,  wenn  er  recht  handelt ;  aber  des  Unrechten  sind  wir  uns 
ewusst.  Des  echten  Klinstlers  Lehre  schliesst  den  Sinn  auf ;  denn  wo  die  Worte 
ipricht  die  That.  Der  erste  Schiiler  lernt  aus  dem  Bekannten  das  Unbekannte 
eln  und  nahert  sich  dem  Meister.  —  Goethe. 

Alle  Morgen  wird  auf  unseren  Friihstiickstisch  mit  der  Zeitung  eine  Bundel  der 
denartigsten  Neuigkeiten  gelegt :  Weltlauf  und  Privatschicksale,  Handel  und 
',  FeuilletOD  and  Theaterskandal,  Bbrse  und  pikanter  Roman.   Unter  dieser  Fiille 
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von  Dingen,  wie  Vieles  davon  ist  brauchbar  fur  unser  Leben  und  unsere  BUdung  ?  Wie 
Vieles  nahrt  das  heilige  Feuer  der  Humanitat  ?  Und  wie  Vieles  schmeicbelt  unsera 
schlimmeren  Neigungen  und  Trieben  ?  Man  sage  nicht,  dass  hier  nur  das  Angebot  der 
Nachfrage  entspreche ;  die  Nachf rage  hatte  zuriickgedrangt  werden  konnen,  ware  du 
Angebot  nicht  so  eifrig  gewesen.  Und  wenn  es  dabei  bliebe  !  Aber  dabei  hat  es  seii 
Bewenden  nicht,  der  Leser  erhalt  durch  die  Zeitung  nicht  bloss  den  Stoff,  sondem  dn 
Stoff  in  einer  bestimmten  Form  und  Fassung,  begleitet  von  einem  entschiedenen,  wenn- 
gleich  anonymen  Urteil.  .  .  .  Und  mag  sich  ein  eifriger  Zeitungsleser  noch  so  sehrnod 
so  lange  strauben,  die  Meinung  des  Blattes,  das  er  halt,  als  die  seinige  aufzunehmen,  es 
kommen  erst  Augenblicke,  dann  Tage  und  Wochen,  in  denen  es  ihm  bequem  ist,  wenn 
das  Journal  fiir  ihn  denkt,  und  ist  er  so  weit,  dann  wird  ihm  das  Denken  iiberhaaptro 
miihsam,  und  er  iiberlasst  es  ein  fiir  allemal  seinem  gedruckten  Orakel.  —  Schonback. 

II.  (a)  Without  translating,  paraphrase  the  following  passage  in  ordinar}- German 

prose: 

Es  ist  der  Krieg  ein  roh,  gewaltsam  Handwerk. 
Man  kommt  nicht  aus  mit  sanften  Mitteln,  alles 
LSsst  sich  nicht  schonen.    Wollte  man's  eTi>asseD, 
Bis  sie  zu  Wien  aus  vier'und  cwanzig  Uebeln 
Das  kleinste  ausgewahlt,  man  pas^te  lange ! 
—  Frisch  mitten  durchgegriffen,  das  ist  besser ! 
Reiss  dann,  was  mag  I  —  Die  Menschen  in  der  Kegel 
Verstehen  sich  aufs  Flicken  und  aufs  Stiickeln, 
Und  finden  sich  in  ein  verhasstes  MQssen 
Weit  besser  als  in  eine  bittre  Wahl.  —  SehiUer. 

(b)  Explain  in  German  (i)  the  use  of  the  uninflected  forms  roh^  gtwalisam;  (2)  the 
difference  between  passen  and  erpassen;  (3)  the  use  of  durchgegriffen, 

(r)  Give  the  first  five  lines  as  they  would  appear  in  a  report  introduced  by  tna^- 
{d)  Explain  in  German  the  meaning  of  the  last  two  lines. 

III.  Write  fifteen  or  twenty  lines  in  German  upon  the  plot  of  some  play  or  noTel 
that  you  have  read. 

IV.  Translate  into  German  : 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  in  the  character  of  Frederick  the  Great  was  his  stnct 
love  of  justice.  Who  does  not  know  the  story  of  the  windmill  at  Potsdam,  which  the  king 
wished  to  buy  of  the  owner  because  it  stood  in  his  way  in  the  laying  out*  of  the  parit*'' 

s  Laying  out,  die  Anlagt, 

Sans-Souci  ?     The  miller  refused  steadfastly  to  sell  his  property,  tho  the  king  ol 
him  a  large  sum  and  promised  to  have  another  mill  built  for  him.     But  the  obstinate  old 
fellow  only  answered :  "  My  grandfather  built  this  mill,  I  inherited  it  from  my  father,  «i» 
my  children  shall  inherit  it  from  me."     The  king  now  became  impatient  and  said:  "Bw 
you  know,  I  suppose,  that   I  might  have  your  mill  for  nothing,  if  I  wished."   "Ves, 
answered  the  miller,  " if  there  were  no  chamber  of  justice*  at  Berlin."    Pleased  at tw 

•  Chamber  of  justice,  das  Kamtntrgericht, 

confidence  which  the  old  miller  had  in  the  Prussian  courts,  the  king  dismissed  the  m^ 
without  further  words. 
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't  of    the    committee    of   seven  of   the 
americjCn  historical  association 


ommiUee  on  College- Entrance  Requirements  of  the  National  Educa- 
nal  Association  : 

committee  making  the  following  recommendations  was  appointed 
by  the  American  Historical  Association  to  consider  the  subject 
y  in  the  secondary  schools  and  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  college- 
requirements  in  history.  Since  that  time  we  have  been  engaged 
ork,  endeavoring  to  gather  information  concerning  existing  con- 
nd  tendencies  of  historical  instruction,  and  to  make  suggestions 
general  subject  under  consideration.*  In  the  statement  which 
^e  mark  out  a  system  of  college-entrance  requirements  in  history 
seeking  to  give  all  the  reasons  which  seem  to  us  to  support  the 
ans  presented. 

tement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  these  conclusions  are  based  is  made  in  the  report  of  this  com- 
American  Historical  Association.  This  report  is  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1899,  and  also 
le  proceedings  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1898.  Besides  discussing  the  value  of 
ts  place  in  the  curriculum,  the  report  considers  the  manner  of  treating  different  periods  of  history 
of  instruction.  Articles  on  the  teaching  of  history  in  foreign  countries  and  select  bibliographies 
I  teachers  axe  also  included. 
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IMPORTANT   PLACE    NOW    HELD    BY   HISTORY 

History  as  a  secondary  study  demands  serious  attention.  The  report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1896-97  shows  that 
there  were,  at  that  time,  186,581  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  studyin{^ 
history  (other  than  United  States  history).  No  statistics  have  been 
collected  to  show  the  number  of  students  studying  the  history  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States ;  but  there  is  good  ground  for  saying  that, 
if  such  pupils  were  taken  into  account,  the  number  of  history  pupils  would 
be  found  to  exceed  two  hundred  thousand,  and  perhaps  equal,  if  not  exceed, 
in  number  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  any  other  subject  save  algebra. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  number  of 
pupils  studying  history  (other  than  United  States  history)  has  increased 
152  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  a  rate  of  increase  below  that  of  only 
one  subject  in  the  curriculum.  These  simple  facts  seem  to  make  it  plaia 
that  college-entrance  requirements  thai  are  properly  based  upon  the 
work  and  tendencies  of  the  secondary  schools  should  include  a  liberal 
amount  of  history  among  the  prescribed  and  optional  studies. 

PRINCIPLES    OF   COLLEGE    REQUIREMENTS 

In  all  our  consideration  of  college-entrance  requirements  in  history  we 
have  endeavored  to  bear  in  mind  certain  facts  and  principles  which  we 
conceive  to  be  fundamental,  and  it  may  be  well  to  state  at  the  outset  what 
we  conceive  these  facts  to  be,  and  upon  what  main  principles  we  have 
drawn  up  the  following  recommendations.  The  great  majority  of 
secondary  schools  are  primarily  not  preparatory  gchools  where  boys  and 
girls  are  fitted  for  college.  The  curriculum  must  be  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  boys  and  girls  into  young  men  and  women,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  them  to  meet  college -entrance  examinations,  or 
of  filling  them  with  certain  information  which  some  faculty  thinks  desir- 
able as  a  forerunner  of  college  work.  Many  of  the  academies,  and  some 
of  the  high  schools,  can,  without  much  trouble,  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  college,  however  artificial,  but  the  great  majority  of  high  schools,  and 
some  of  the  academies,  have  great  difficulty  in  so  doing,  and  it  is  an  almost 
impossible  task  to  arrange  the  program  so  that  pupils  can  be  fitted  for 
more  than  one  institution.' 

We  welcome  the  efforts  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  to  simplify  and  unify  college-entrance  requirements.  But  we 
believe  that  the  first  requisite  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this 
task  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  schools  ait 
not  fitting  schools  for  colleges,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  any  rigid  and 
inelastic  regime  which  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 

I  We  find,  for  example,  in  the  catalog  of  a  good  high  school  —  a  school  rather  Uugc  than  saaU, 
equipped  with  teachers — this  typical  statement,  that  a  pupil  can  prepare  in  that  adiool  for  one  of 
universities,  but  he  should  know  what  he  intends  to  do  at  the  beginning  of  his  aeooad  year,  and  thtf  • 
to  choose  accurately  in  any  one  semester  involves  the  loss  of  a  year. 
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schools  are  working  in  many  different  environments  and  are  subject  to 
different  limitations  and  conditions  cannot  be  widely  accepted  or  prove 
useful  for  any  length  of  time.  We  venture  to  suggest,  then,  that  in  an 
effort  to  simplify  the  situation  and  to  relieve  the  schools  from  their 
present  burdens,  two  things  are  essential :  (i)  that  the  fundamental 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  secondary  schools  be  regarded ;  (2)  that  such 
elasticity  be  allowed  that  schools  may  fit  for  college  and  adapt  themselves 
to  local  environments  and  local  needs.' 

We  feel  justified,  therefore,  as  students  and  teachers,  in  marking  out,* 
in  a  general  way,  what  we  think  is  the  best  curriculum  in  history ;  and  we 
desire  to  emphasize  the  thought  that  history  is  a  peculiarly  helpful  study 
in  a  secondary  course  which  is  fashioned  with  the  thought  of  preparing 
boys  and  girls  for  the  duties  of  daily  life  and  intelligent  citizenship.  But 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  should  seek  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  college- 
entrance  requirements  and  ask  your  committee  to  declare  in  favor  of 
u  altogether  inflexible  regime.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  colleges  should  recognize  the  value  of  history  and 
admit  to  their  lists  of  requirements  a  liberal  amount  of  historical 
work. 

CHOICE    OF    SUBJECTS 

We  have  carefully  considered  how  the  general  fielfl  of  history  can  best 
be  covered,  and  how  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  work.     We 
cannot  recommend  a  short  course  in   general  history  in  which  an  effort 
*s  made  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  world's  progress  in  a  single  year's 
5tudy.     Such  a  general  conspectus  requires  four  years*  work,  if  the  results 
^  to  be  thoroly  satisfactory  ;  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  three  years  are 
better  than  two,  and  two  years  are  better  than  one.      But  we  recommend, 
if  less  than  four  years  is  given  to  historical  work,  that  some  portion  of  the 
World's  history  be  omitted,  in  order  that  the  portions  selected  may  be 
Studied  in  a  manner  likely  to  produce  good  pedagogical  results.     Train- 
ing in  historical  thinking  and   the   discipline   coming   from  a   careful 
examination  of  a  limited  period  —  a  period  large  enough,  however,  to 
constitute  a  significant  part  of  the  world's  development — seem  to  us 
more  important  than  obtaining  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  field. 

We  recommend  that  the  four-years'  course  include  the  following 
blocks  or  periods  of  history.  Each  of  these  periods  has  a  certain  unity 
and  meaning,  and  they  can  best  be  pursued  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
here  set  down,  which  follows  the  natural  chronological  sequence. 

I.  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  and  including  also  a  short  introductory  study  of  the  more  ancient 

>  It  does  DOC  seem  wise,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  outline  the  same  entrance  requirements  for  the  Uni- 
venhyof  Caliibrnia,  the  University  of  Kansas,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Yale,  Harvard,  Tulane,  and 
a  kimdicd  odieis.  If  the  curriculum  is  rigid  and  inflexible,  this  means  that  secondary  schools  everywhere  should 
to  the  Mme  mold,  disregard  environment,  and  oome  under  the  domination  of  external  force. 
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nations  and  the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages.  The  period  may 
close  with  the  establishment  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  (800),  the  death 
of  Charlemagne  (814),  or  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  (843). 

II.  Mediaeval  and  modern  European  history,  from  the  close  of  the 
first  period  to  the  present  time. 

III.  English  history. 

IV.  American  history  and  civil  government. 

Each  of  these  periods  deserves  careful  study,  and  we  do  not  think,  as 
we  have  already  said,  that  less  than  four  years  is  sufficient  to  cover  them 
all  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  If  only  three  years  can  be  given  to  his- 
torical work,  three  of  these  periods  can  be  chosen  and  one  omitted. 
Such  omission  seems  to  us  to  be  wiser  than  any  condensation  of  the 
whole.  But  if  it  seems  best  to  compress  two  of  the  periods  into  a  single 
year,  one  of  the  following  plans  may  be  wisely  adopted :  {a)  combine 
English  and  American  history  in  such  a  manner  that  the  important  prin- 
ciples wrought  out  in  English  history  and>  the  main  facts  of  English 
expansion  will  be  taught  in  connection  with  American  colonial  and 
American  political  history  ;  {d)  treat  English  history  in  such  a  way  as  to 
include  the  most  important  elements  of  mediaeval  and  modern  European 
history. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    COLLEGE    REQUIREMENTS 

For  convenience  of  statement  we  have  adopted  in  the  following 
recommendations  the  term  "  unit,"  and  by  one  unit  we  mean  either  one 
year  of  historical  work  wherein  the  study  is  given  ?ivt  times  per  week,  or 
two  years  of  historical  work  wherein  the  study  is  given  three  times  per 
week.  We  have  thought  it  best  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
different  colleges  have  now  not  only  different  requirements,  but  also 
entirely  different  methods  of  framing  and  proposing  requirements.  It 
has  not  seemed  wise  to  outline  historical  courses  on  the  supposition  that 
all  colleges  would  at  once  conform  to  a  uniform  arrangement. 

1.  If  a  college  or  scientific  school  has  a  system  of  complete  options 
in  college-entrance  requirements,  that  is,  if  it  accepts  a  given  number  of 
years*  work  or  units,  without  prescribing  specific  subjects  of  study  (as, 
for  example,  at  Leland  Stanford  University),  we  recommend  that  four 
units  in  history  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  a  like  amount  of  work 
in  other  subjects.  Likewise,  that  one,  two,  or  three  units  in  history  be 
accepted. 

2.  If  a  college  or  scientific  school  requires  a  list  of  certain  pre- 
scribed studies,  and  also  demands  additional  subjects  chosen  out  of  an 
optional  list  (as,  for  example,  at  Harvard  University),  we  recommend 
that  one  unit  of  history  be  placed  on  the  list  of  definitely  prescribed 
studies,  and  that  one,  two,  or  three  other  units  of  history  be  placed 
among  the  optional  studies. 

3.  If  a  college  or  scientific  school  has  rigid  requirements  without 
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)tioDs  (as,  for  example,  at  Yale  College  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
Jiool),  we  recommend  that  at  least  one  unit  of  history  be  required  for 
itrance. 

These  recommendations  (1,2,  and  3)  do  not  seem  to  us  unreasonable, 
id  we  do  not  believe  that  their  adoption  would  impose  any  burden  upon 
lieges  or  preparatory  schools.  If  the  traditional  requirements  in  other 
bjects  need  to  be  diminished  in  order  to  allow  one  unit  of  history  in 
y  regime  of  rigid  requirements,  we  do  not  think  that  such  diminution 
unwise,  because  history  is  now  very  generally  studied,  and  because  the 
lining  obtained  from  historical  work  is  an  essential  of  good  secondary 
ucation.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  that  follows  (under  4)  that 
:  do  not  recommend  any  particular  field  or  period  of  history  to  which 
fear's  study  should  be  given.  To  constitute  this  unit  any  one  of  the 
nods  or  blocks  of  history  previously  mentioned  can  be  selected. 

4.  Where  a  college  has  several  distinct  courses  leading  to  different 
grces,  and  marks  out  different  groups  of  preparatory  study,  each  group 
eparing  for  one  of  the  college  courses  (as,  for  example,  at  the  Univer- 
yof  Michigan),  the  use  to  be  made  of  history  requires  more  detailed 
position.  In  one  of  these  preparatory  courses  the  ancient  languages 
c given  chief  attention;  in  a  second,  a  modern  language  is  substituted 
r  one  of  the  ancient  languages ;  in  a  third,  the  chief  energy  is  devoted 

natural  sciences ;  in  a  fourth,  main  stress  is  laid  upon  history  and 
iglish  language  and  literature.  The  general  recommendations  above 
^cn  will  aid  somewhat  in  outlining  preparatory  courses  in  history, 
'ere  such  definite  routes  for  admission  to  colleges  are  marked  out : 

A.  We  believe  that  in  each  preparatory  course  there  should  be  at 
St  one  unit  of  history.  This  recommendation  means  that  classical 
dents  should  have  at  least  one  full  year  of  historical  work.  A  course 
ich  purports  to  deal  with  the  "humanities'*  cannot  afford  to  be  with- 
t  one  year's  work  in  a  study  whose  sole  theme  is  humanity.  When 
ir  years  are  given  to  Latin,  two  or  more  to  Greek,  two  or  three  to  mathe- 
tics,  one,  or  perchance  two,  to  sciences,  some  room  should  be  found 

history,  even  if  the  time  given  to  other  studies  must  be  diminished, 
we  take  for  granted  that  the  great  majority  of  secondary  pupils  do 
tgo  to  college,  can  we  declare  that  they  should  go  out  into  life  with  no 
owledge  of  the  humanities  save  that  acquired  by  the  study  of  the 
eek  and  Roman  tongues? 

To  decide  what  field  of  history  should  be  chosen  is  a  matter  of  con- 
erablc  difficulty.  We  believe  it  desirable  that  pupils  should  know  the 
-  and  thought  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  development  of  their 
ilization  ;  that  they  should  study  the  great  facts  of  European  history 
€r  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  that  they  should  have  some 
Owledge  of  how  England  grew  to  be  a  great  empire,  and  how  English 
•crty  developed ;  that  they  should  come  to  know  their  own  political 
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surroundings  by  studying  American  history  and  government  We  hesi 
tate,  therefore,  to  recommend  that  any  one  particular  field  be  chosen  t 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  and  yet  we  think  that  far  better  educationi 
results  can  be  secured  by  devoting  a  year  to  one  period  than  by  attemp 
ing  to  cover  the  history  of  the  world  in  that  length  of  time.  We  belies 
that  it  is  more  important  that  pupils  should  acquire  knowledge  of  wk 
history  is  and  how  it  should  be  studied,  than  that  they  should  cover  ai 
particular  field. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Gre( 
and  Latin  to  pay  attention  to  the  growth  of  Greece  and  Rome,  so  th 
pupils  may  be  led  to  an  appreciation  of  the  character  and  essenti 
nature  of  ancient  civilization.  This  is  one  of  the  great  ends  of  histoi 
cal  work ;  and  if  the  humanities  can  thus  be  humanized,  there  will 
less  need  of  prescribing  Greek  and  Roman  history  as  a  distinct  subj< 
for  classical  students,'  and  some  other  historical  field  may  then 
chosen.  We  cannot  be  sure,  however,  that  such  methods  of  teaching  t 
classics  will  prevail,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  recommendi 
one  of  the  four  blocks,  or  periods,  which  are  marked  out  in  the  earl 
portions  of  this  paper,  without  designating  any  particular  one. 

B.  The  secondary  course,  sometimes  called  the  Latin  course,  in  whl 
a  modern  language  takes  the  place  of  Greek,  presents  nearly  the  sai 
problems  as  the  classical  course.  It  does  not  a£ford  much  time  for  t 
study  of  history,  and  we  recommend  that  some  one  of  the  blocks  me 
tioned  above  be  selected. 

C.  In  the  scientific  secondary  course  more  opportunity  for  historic 
study  is  often  allowed,  and  here,  perhaps,  two  units  of  history  can 
given.  One  of  them,  at  least,  will  naturally  be  a  modern  field ;  and  y 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  scientific  pupils  should  1 
the  study  of  ancient  history  obtain  something  of  the  culture  which  is  n 
wrongly  supposed  to  come  from  the  study  of  classical  civilizations. 

D.  The  fourth  secondary  course,  commonly  called  the  English  coun 
should  have  history  for  its  backbone,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  study  peculiai 
capable  of  being  continued  thruout  the  four  years,  and  ofifering  th 
opportunity  for  continuous  development  which  the  classical  pu] 
attains  from  the  prolonged  study  of  Latin.  We  strongly  advise  th 
sustained  e£fort  be  devoted  to  history,  in  order  that  this  course  may  ha 
a  certain  consistency  and  unity.  There  are  already  schools  which  off 
history  for  four  years,  and  give  four  full  units,  consisting  substantial 
of  the  four  blocks  we  have  outlined.  If  the  four  full  units  cannot  p 
given,  it  may  be  well  to  offer  history  only  three  times  a  week  in  one 
the  four  years.  If  only  three  years  can  be  devoted  to  the  study,  one 
the  four  blocks  must,  as  we  have  already  said,  be  omitted,  or  two  ficl< 


'That  the  desirability  of  such  method  is  recx)eiiized  by  many  classical  teachers  is  sbovB,for( 
by  the  paper  by  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore  on  '<  How  to  Enrich  the  Classical  Course,*'  poUiriMxi  In  ^S^h^ 
Review^  September,  1898. 
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most  be  compressed  in  some  such  manner  as  that  suggested  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  this  paper. 

The  general  recommendations  under  this  head  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows  :  (a)  for  the  classical  course,  one  unit  of  history,  to  consist  of 
one  of  the  four  blocks  previously  mentioned ;  (^)  for  the  Latin  course, 
the  same ;  (c)  for  the  scientific  course,  two  units,  consisting  of  any  two  of 
the  blocks ;  (d)  for  the  English  course,  three  units,  consisting  of  any 
three  of  the  blocks,  or  of  two  blocks  and  a  combination  of  two  others. 
We  strongly  recommend  that  four  years  be  given  in  this  course. 

MORE    THAN    ONE    UNIT    DESIRABLE 

It  should  be  said  in  conclusion  that,  in  demanding  but  one  unit  of 
history  as  the  minimum  requirement  for  entrance  to  a  college  or  scien- 
tific school,  the  committee  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  expressing 
its  approval  of  this  amount  as  an  adequate  course  in  histor3&for  secondary 
schools.  In  this  portion  of  the  report  we  have  been  obliged  to  work 
within  the  limits  of  the  systems  of  entrance  requirements  which  now  pre- 
vail, and  to  frame  recommendations  which  may  be  adapted  to  existing 
conditions ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  a  single  unit  of  history  constitutes 
a  sufficient  course — viewed  with  reference  either  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  or  to  the  possibility  of  realizing  the  aims  of  historical 
instruction  within  the  time  that  would  thus  be  at  the  teacher's  disposal. 
While  it  may  not  at  present  be  feasible  for  every  college  to  require  more 
than  one  unit  of  historv,  the  committee  believes  that  two  units  should 
constitute  the  minimum  amount  offered  in  any  school,  and  it  maintains 
that  a  still  more  extended  course  in  history  has  claims  quite  equal  to 
those  that  may  be  urged  on  behalf  of  any  other  study  in  the  secondary 
^n-iculum. 

ENTRANCE    EXAMINATIONS 

One  subject  connected  with  college-entrance  requirements  has  pecul- 
^  importance  in  connection  with  the  study  of  history,  namely,  entrance 
**tXiinations.  Higher  institutions  which  admit  students  on  the  basis  of 
^tificates  need  have  no  administrative  difficulty  in  giving  large  recogni- 
^^  to  history  as  a  preparatory  subject,  but  in  colleges  and  universities 
^ich  can  be  entered  only  after  passing  examinations  the  problem  is 
'^ewhat  different.  The  utility  of  historical  study  lies  not  only  in  the 
^Uisition  of  certain  important  facts,  but  in  great  measure  in  its  indirect 
^^Its  in  training  the  power  of  discrimination  and  judgment ;  and  it  will 
^^n  happen  that  pupils  who  have  profited  largely  from  their  study  of 
^tory  will,  especially  after  two  or  three  years  have  elapsed,  show  sur- 
'*sing  lacuna  in  their  stores  of  historical  information.  While  a  course 
'  Viistory  should  be  progressive  and  built  steadily  upon  what  has  gone 
^^cre,  one  stage  does  not  depend  so  immediately  upon  the  preceding 
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and  involve  so  persistent  a  review  of  earlier  work  as  in  the  case  of  lan- 
guages and  mathematics,  and  growth  in  power  of  historical  thinking  is 
much  more  difficult  to  measure  than  progress  in  mathematical  knowledge 
or  linguistic  facility.  These  difficulties  are  present,  in  some  degree,  even  . 
when  the  candidate  is  examined  on  work  done  in  history  in  the  last  year 
of  the  secondary  school,  but  they  become  exceedingly  serious  when  the 
subject  has  been  studied  some  years  before,  or  when  the  course  in  history 
covers  two,  three,  or  four  years  of  the  period  of  secondary  instruction. 

The  remedy,  in  our  opinion,  lies,  not  in  the  exclusion  or  unnatural 
restriction  of  history  as  a  subject  for  entrance,  but  in  the  reform  of  meth- 
ods of  examination  in  history ;  if  the  present  system  of  entrance  exami- 
nations does  not  —  and  it  generally  does  not  —  properly  test  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  in  history,  it  is  time  to  consider  how  it  may 
be  changed.  Certainly  nothing  has  done  more  to  discredit  history  as  a 
subject  for  college  entrance  than  the  setting  of  papers  which  demand  no 
more  preparation  than  a  few  weeks'  cram.  The  suggestions  which  follow 
are  offered  in  the  hope,  not  that  they  will  afford  a  final  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  that  they  may  prove  helpful  in  bringing  about  a  more  just 
and  adequate  system  of  examinations  in  history.  Their  complete  adop- 
tion will  naturally  involve  a  larger  allotment  of  time  to  history  than  is 
now  given  in  examination  schedules,  and  impose  a  heavier  burden  upon 
those  to  whose  lot  the  reading  of  papers  in  history  falls,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  demands  of  time  and  energy  will  prove  greater  than  in 
other  well-recognized  admission  subjects,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  college*  authorities  to  make  suitable  provision  in  these 
regards. 

The  main  element  in  entrance  examinations  in  history  must  probably 
continue  . to  be  the  written  paper,  but  it  should  be  set  with  the  idea  of 
testing,  to  some  extent,  the  candidate's  ability  to  use  historical  material,  as 
well  as  his  knowledge  of  important  facts.  The  information  questions 
should  not  demand  the  simple  reproduction  of  the  statements  of  the  text, 
but  should  be  framed,  in  large  measure,  so  as  to  require  the  grouping  of 
facts  in  a  different  form  from  that  followed  in  the  books  recommended 
for  preparation.  There  should  also  be  questions  involving  some  power 
of  discrimination  and  some  use  of  legitimate  comparison  on  the  part  of 
the  candidate.  It  is  not  expected  that  skill  in  utilizing  historical  material 
will  be  present  in  a  high  degree  in  the  candidate  for  admission  to  college 
but  the  student  who  has  learned  how  to  handle  books  and  extract  infor- 
mation from  them  in  the  course  of  his  secondary  studies  has  the  right 
and  the  ability  to  make  this  count  for  something  toward  college  entrance. 
As  suitable  tests  may  be  suggested  :  comment  on  carefully  chosen  brief 
extracts  from  simple  sources  or  modern  works;  analysis  or  discussion 01 
more  extended  passages,  supplemented,  perhaps,  by  outline  maps  or  con- 
crete  illustrations  —  anything,   in  short,  which   will   show  the  student? 
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aci^  for  taking  up  a  fresh  question  in  a  way  that  indicates  some  develop- 
Dt  of  the  historical  sense.  Naturally,  attainments  in  this  direction  will 
expected  chiefly  of  those  who  present  history  as  an  additional  option. 
To  many  these  tests  will  appear  sufficient,  but  it  must  always  be  borne 
mind  that  a  written  paper,  even  when  the  questions  have  been  pre- 
ed  with  great  care,  cannot  yield  such  decisive  results  in  history  as  it 
,  for  example,  in  a  subject  like  English  composition.  The  examiner 
uld  always  have  an  opportunity,  particularly  in  doubtful  cases,  of  sup- 
renting  by  other  means  the  information  gained  from  the  paper.  One 
ellent  adjunct  is  the  submission  by  the  candidate  of  written  work  done 
:onnection  with  his  study  of  history  in  school.  This  may  include  note- 
>ks,  abstracts  of  reading,  and  prepared  papers — none  of  which,  how- 
r,  should  be  accepted  without  propef  guarantee  of  authenticity  and 
ependent  preparation.  Another  supplementary  test,  which  is  largely 
d  in  European  examinations,  and  has  commended  itself  to  the  experi- 
:e  of  many  American  examiners,  consists,  of  a  brief  oral  conference 
h  the  candidate.  This  should  be  quite  informal  in  character,  and 
*uld  aim  to  discover,  if  possible,  something  concerning  the  personality 
the  candidate  and  the  nature  of  his  historical  training,  rather  than  to 
Mt  brief  answers  to  a  few  arbitrarily  chosen  questions. 

COURSES  * 

FOUR-YEARS*   COURSE   IN    HISTORY 

^ytar —  Ancient  history  to  800  A.  D. 

ltd  year  —  Mediaeval  and  modem  £uro{>ean  history. 

fdyear — English  history. 

rtk  year  —  American  history  and  civil  government. 

THREE-YEARS'   COURSE    IN    HISTORY 

A 

Any  three  of  the  above  blocks.  This  plan  seems  to  the  committee  better  than  any 
of  the  foUowing  : 

B 
^  or  second  year  —  Ancient  history. 
^  or  third  year  —  English  history,  with  special  reference  to  the  chief  events  in  the 

history  of  continental  Europe. 
rd  or  fourth  year — American  history  or  civil  government. 

C 
*  or  second  year  —  Ancient  history. 

^d  or  third  year — Mediaeval  and  modern  European  history. 

^d  or  fourth  year  —  American  history,  with  a  consideration  of  the  chief  events  in  the 

history  of  England. 

D 
^year  —  Ancient  history. 

^year  —  English  history,  with  reference  to  events  in  later  mediaeval  history  (three 

times  per  week). 
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Third  year — English  history,  with  reference  to  the  chief  events  in  modem  Euopcti 

history  (three  times  per  week). 
Fourth  year  —  American  history  and  civil  government 

E 

First  year — Ancient  history. 

Second  year — Mediaeval  and  modem  European  history. 

Third  year — American  history,  with  special  reference  to  development  of  English  politicil 
principles  and  English  expansion  in  connection  with  American  colonial  his- 
tory (three  times  per  week). 

Fourth  year — American  history  and  civil  government  (three  times  per  week). 

Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  Chairman, 

Professor  of  American  History  in  the  Univeisityof 
Michigan. 

Herbert  B.  Adams, 

Professor  of  American  and  Institutional  History  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

George  L.  Fox, 

Principal  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  Nev 
Haven,  Conn. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 

Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  UniTcrsity. 

Charles  H.  Haskins, 

Professsor  of  European  History  in  the  Univei^i^ 
of  Wisconsin. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon, 

Professor  of  History  in  Vassar  College. 

H.  Morse  Stephens, 

Professor  of  Modem  European  History  in  ComeU 
University. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CHICAGO  SECTIOS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  MATHEMATICAL  SOUETY 


Dr.  A.  F.  Nightingale^  Chairman, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  a  request  from  you,  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  Amcocto 
Mathematical  Society,  at  its  session  in  December,  1898,  appointed  a  committee  toco-op^' 
ate  with  the  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  which  you  are  ch»J^ 
man,  by  preparing  for  the  use  of  the  latter  committee  a  report  "on  the  scope,  aini, •'^ 
place  of  these  studies  (mathematics)  in  the  secondary  schools  and  in  preparation  for  col' 
lege,  with  model  courses  in  algebra,  geometry  (plane  and  solid),  and  trigonomelryf  *•"* 
methods  to  be  used,  time  to  be  consumed,  etc.,  etc."  This  action  was  afterward  ippi*^ 
by  the  Council  of  the  society. 

In  order  that  the  various  phases  of  instruction  in  mathematics  might  be  nflc*  nulf 
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presented,  it  was  decided  to  associate  with  the  members  of  the  American  Mathematical 
)ciety  upon  the  committee  several  persons  not  members  of  the  society,  these  persons  to  have 
liul  voice  and  vote  with  the  members  of  the  society  in  the  proceedings  of  the  committee, 
It  to  be  designated  as  associate  members  of  the  committee.  The  associate  members  are 
Messrs.  Lyon  and  Schobinger. 

The  committee  held  several  sessions  in  December,  at  which  the  various  problems  pre- 
inting  themselves  were  discussed,  and  a  subcommittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  draft 
'  a  report.  This  was  done,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  member  of  the  committee.  These 
nfts  were  returned  with  criticisms  and  amendments,  upon  the  basis  of  which  a  second 
raft  was  prepared  by  the  subcommittee  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  member  of  the  committee. 
he  comments  hereupon  were  discussed  by  those  members  of  the  committee  present  at  the 
eetiog  of  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  at  Evanston,  April 
1899,  uid  the  subcommittee  was  directed  to  prepare  a  third  and  final  draft,  which  is 
ibmittcd  herewith.  .  Since  the  report  is  submitted  to  you  directly,  and  not  to  the  society, 
t  individuals  concurring  in  the  report  are  alone  responsible  for  its  contents. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  A.  Young, 

Chairman, 

•  PRELIMINARY    REMARKS 

I.  Terms  used, — The  term  "  secondary  school  "  is  used  to  designate, 
i^erically,  all  schools  which  have  courses  fitting  for  college.  The  term 
•ludes  high  schools,  academies,  and  private  college-preparatory  schools. 
e  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  proper  is  assumed  to  cover 
r  years. 

The  term  "  the  grades  "  is  used  to  designate  the  work  prior  to  the 
ondary  school.  It  is  assumed  to  cover  eight  years.  The  work  of  each 
these  years  is  sometimes  alluded  to  as  a  "grade,"  the  grades  being 
nbered  in  order  from  one  to  eight.  The  child  is  assumed  to  enter  the 
t  grade  at  the  age  of  six  years. 

2.  Scope  of  report. — In  determining  the  phases  of  topics  to  be  discussed 
i  the  nature  of  its  detailed  suggestions,  the  committee  has  been  gov- 
ed  by  the  condition  of  instruction  today,  rather  than  the  absolute 
^ortance  in  themselves  of  the  topics  selected  for  remark.  It  was  found 
practicable  to  discuss  the  work  in  mathematics  in  the  secondary  school 
hout  giving  quite  a  little  consideration  to  the  closely  related  ante- 
ent  work  in  the  grades. 

3.  Scope  of  mathematical  work, — At  its  sessions  in  December  the  follow- 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  committee: 

(a)  That  before  the  pupils  reach  the  secondary  school  the  work  in 
thematics  should  be  the  same  for  all. 

(^)  That  in  the  secondary  school  the  standard  course  in  mathematics 
^uld  be  sufficient  to  admit  to  college ;  that  this  course  should  be  required 
all  pupils,  and  that  the  instruction  in  this  course  should  be  the  same  for 
pupils. 

(r)  That  the  main  emphasis  should  be  given  to  such  topics  as  are  use- 
in  later  work. 
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(//)  That  the  best  place  for  a  topic  in  the  course  of  study  is  where  it  is 
most  closely  related  to  other  topics;  that  there  should  be  applications 
of  algebra,  geometry,  and  arithmetic  to  each  other,  and  to  various  sciences 
and  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 

CONCERNING    METHODS 

Various  methods  of  teaching  mathematics  are  in  vogue.  The  good 
teacher  will  not  tie  himself  to  any  one  method,  but,  on  occasion,  will  make 
use  of  the  good  features  of  every  one.  The  committee  recommends  no 
single  method  above  all  others,  but  whatever  method  may  be  used,  the  aim 
should  always  be  to  cultivate  independent  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
A  method  which  encourages,  or  even  permits,  rote  work,  or  mechanical 
manipulations,  is  radically  wrong.  The  value  of  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics cannot  be  realized,  not  one  of  its  objects  attained,  unless  the 
student  himself  thinks,  produces.  Not  to  learn  proofs ^  but  to  prm, 
must  be  his  task.  This  idea  should  dominate  the  instruction  from  the 
very  beginning.  The  independent  work  should  not  be  left  to  the 
close ;  not  to  the  closing  years,  nor  to  the  close  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
nor  to  the  close  of  the  chapter,  nor  even  to  the  close  of  the  first  lesson 
in  arithmetic. 

GENERAL    METHODIC    SUGGESTIONS 

1.  Steps. — The  importance  of  distinguishing  the  various  steps  of  a 
process,  and  of  taking  them  one  at  a  time^  can  hardly  be  overemphasized. 
This  is  sometimes  irksome  to  the  pupil,  and  the  consequent  attempts  to 
take  several  steps  at  once  are  responsible  for  much  of  some  pupils*  lack  of 
success  in  mathematics. 

2.  Oral  work — In  all  the  subjects  of  mathematics  much  stress  should 
be  laid  on  oral  solution  of  many  easy  and  carefully  graded  exercises. 
Principles  are  just  as  effectually  applied  in  these  as  in  more  complicated 
exercises,  and  the  application  is  more  readily  seen. 

3.  Testing  results. — The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
his  results  by  applying  a  check  whenever  this  is  possible,  and  before  com- 
pleting any  topic  he  should  have  acquired  sufficient  facility  in  checking 
his  work  against  errors,  to  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  correctness  of  his 
own  results,  independently  of  corroboration  by  the  teacher  or  a  printed 
answer.  Often  a  rough  estimate  of  the  probable  character  of  the  result 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  detect  a  glaring  error,  without  the  use  of  a  more 
detailed  check.  Written  exercises  should  by  no  means  all  have  results  of 
a  simple  form,  since  pupils  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  the  result  must  be  simple  to  be  correct. 

4.  Translation. — Mathematics  has  a  language  of  its  own.  The  teacher 
must  be  unwearying  in  his  endeavors  to  teach  his  pupils  to  speak  the  sen- 
tences of  the  mathematical  language  with  intelligence,  and  he  must  be 
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:ron  thfc  alert  to  check  the  tendency  to  use  them  as  meaningless  jargon. 
Te,  as  in  other  languages,  one  who  has  made  some  progress  shows  that 
has  intelligent  control  of  the  language  by  uttering  consistent  sentences 
nveying  ideas.  Ability  to  think  in  the  language  is  one  of  the  ends 
ned  at,  but  in  the  language  of  mathematics  this  can  be  attained  only  by 
ich  translating ;  the  beginner  must  assure  himself  that  he  understands 
e  mathematical  sentence,  by  giving  its  equivalent  in  ordinary  English  ; 
id,  what  is  more  difficult,  must  be  able  to  clothe  in  mathematical  sym- 
)ls  thoughts  expressed  in  English. 

5.  Different  presentations. — In  the  fundamentals  and  in  the  beginning 
any  subject  the  committee  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  one  set  of  defi- 
tioDsand  style  of  presentation  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  After  a 
ne  (and  still  adhering  to  the  one  style  of  treatment  adopted)  the  pres- 
itation  by  the  pupils  of  other  proofs  which  they  may  have  found  for  the 
me  proposition,  or  of  different  methods  of  attaining  the  result  of  some 
ercise,  and  the  discussion  of  these  in  class,  is  of  great  value.  More  may 
ten  be  gained  by  proving  one  proposition  in;three  different  ways  than  by 
oving  three  propositions  in  the  same  way.  This  practice  should,  bow- 
er, be  introduced  gradually,  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  confusion; 
id  its  use  should  be  much  increased  as  the  pupils  gain  a  firm  grasp  of 
e  subject. 

Definitions,  tho  developed  in  class  as  needed,  should  not  be  left  in 
I  inaccurate  form,  nor  inconsistent  with  the  analogous  definitions  of 
ter  mathematics.  Tho  in  higher  mathematics  the  definitions  of  the 
emcntary  subjects  may  be  generalized,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to 
erturn  them.  (E.  g.,  the  circle  should  be  defined  as  a  curve,  not  as  a 
>rtion  of  a  plane.) 

6.  Neatness  and  accuracy, — Papers  written  in  a  slovenly  manner,  slip- 
od  work,  half-guessing  at  results,  and  artificial  juggling  with  the  quan- 
ies  involved,  are  far  too  frequently  found.  The  difficulty  can  be  met 
ily  by  persistent  training,  from  the  very  beginning  of  mathematical 
stniction,  in  neatness  and  accuracy.  In  particular,  the  committee  sug- 
iststhe  use  of  numerous  short  written  exercises,  in  which  the  pupil  is 
rt  harried  for  time  by  the  amount  assigned,  and  in  which  the  require- 
CBt  is  made  that  what  he  hands  in  must  be  accurate  and  neatly 
ranged. 

7.  Synopses. — At  the  close  of  each  chapter  or  topic  a  synopsis  in 
^icmatic  form  of  its  definitions,  methods,  and  results  should  be  made, 
^e  object  of  this  is  to  correlate  the  material  and  to  secure  that  view  of 
c  topic  as  a  whole  which  is  too  likely  to  be  obscured  by  the  details  of 
c  first  study  and  the  working  of  exercises.  This  will  serve  also  to  bring 
iarly  before  the  pupils  that  the  solution  of  exercises  is  not  an  end  in 
elf,  but  is  a  means  of  impressing  a  connected  theory. 

8.  Correlation  of  work, — The  subjects  arithmetic,    geometry,  algebra 
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should  be  treated  as  branches  of  one  whole — mathematics — andeadiof 
tjiese  subjects  freely  applied  in  illustrating  and  broadening  the  others. 

9.  Independent  thinking, — Whatever  specific  method  or  methods  may 
be  used  in  conducting  the  instruction,  the  controlling  principle  most 
be  that  the  pupil  is  to  be  kept  thinking  for  [^himself.  The  learning  of 
proofs,  even  tho  it  be  done  understandingly,  is  not  sufficient.  Not  lean- 
ing proofSy  but  proving^  should  be  the  pupil's  principal  activity  in  the 
study  of  mathematics. 

ARITHMETIC 

The  instruction  in  arithmetic,  except  as  it  would  properly  come  up  in 
connection  with  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry,  thus  adding  to' 
their  interest  and  usefulness,  should  be  confined  to  the  following  topics : 

1.  The  four  fundamental  processes  with  integers,  all  the  computations 
being  tested. 

2.  Factorization  of  all  numbers  up  to  100,  and  some  above  100,  expo- 
nents being  used.  The  results  not  to  be  derived  by  rule,  but  from  the 
multiplication  table. 

3.  Easy  work  by  short  rule  in  L.  C.  M.  and  H.  C.  D. ;  to  be  tested  by 
seeing  whether  the  quotients  obtained  by  dividing  L.  C.  M.  by  the  num- 
bers are  relatively  prime,  and  whether  the  numbers  divided  by  the  H.  C.  D. 
also  give  relatively  prime  results. 

4.  Simple  work  in  denominate  numbers,  only  the  measures  generally 
in  vogue  being  used. 

5.  Simple  operations  in  fractions,  geometric,  i.  e.,  graphic  illustrations 
being  given,  and  fractions  with  large  terms  being,  as  a  rule,  avoided. 
Application  of  simple  fractions  to  making  rough  estimates. 

Much  stress  on  cancellation ;  actual  multiplication  or  division  being 
performed  by  cancellation  wherever  possible. 

6.  United  States  money.  The  commoner  measures  of  the  metric 
system;  the  measures  being  actually  constructed,  and  measurements 
performed  with  them.  There  should  also  be  rough  comparison  with  our 
own  measures. 

7.  Decimals  :  the  four  rules,  with  especial  attention  to  the  correct  pla- 
cing of  the  decimal  point. 

8.  Simple  problems  in  percentage ;  the  fact  being  emphasized  that 
**  per  cent.**  means  hundredths,  or  a  fraction  with  100  for  denominator. 
The  pupil  should  be  trained  always  first  to  ask  himself  of  what  the  pc^ 
cent,  is  to  be  taken.  This  (the  determination  of  the  base)  is  largely* 
matter  of  use  of  language.  Making  use  of  " aliquot  parts"  (where the pc^ 
cent,  can  easily  be  converted  into  such)  connects  per  cent  with  fractions 
and  helps  to  prevent  rote  methods. 

9.  Examples  in  simple  interest  where  the  time  and  rate  arc  given. 

10.  The  use  of  the  "  method  of  analysis'*  for  the  solution  of  probW 
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Liid  compound  proportion,  and  in  interest,  without  ever  intro- 
terminology  and  machinery  usual  in  proportion.' 
e  concrete  exemplification  of  the  simpler  geometric  notions  and 
d  begin  with  the  beginning  of  the  arithmetic  and  be  carried  on  in 
I  with  this  subject  and  with  drawing  during  the  first  six  years.   By 
f  this  time  the  leading  facts  and  theorems  of  geometry,  plane 
should  have  become  familiar  by  means  of  concrete  illustrations 
utations  (mensuration).     The  pupil  will  now,  perhaps,  himself 
iel  the  need  oi proof  rather  than  illustrations  (or  will  be  led  to 
the  teacher),  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year  this 
may  be  made,  and  the  developing  of  proofs  begun  carefully, 
and  as  informally  as  possible.     In  the  seventh  year  the  work  in 
may  permit  the  informal  beginning  (as  abbreviations)  of  literal 
The  committee  recommends  that  all  topics  not  mentioned 
1  from  the  instruction  in  arithmetic  as  such  —  in  some  cases  to 
ip  later  (in  algebra,  geometry,  or  trigonometry),  in  others  to  be 
[together. 

the  instruction  in  arithmetic  there  should  be  insistence  upon 
nd  upon  accuracy;  much  oral  work  (object:  correct  thinking) 
;nt  short  oral  drills  (object :  quickness  and  accuracy);  the  testing 
tations,  both  by  rough  estimates  and  exact  tests ;  avoidance  of 
terms  and  formal  rules,  save  where  absolutely  necessary  and 
need  is  felt  by  the  pupil ;  ideas  before  definitions  or  rules. 

ALGEBRA 

not  recommending  any  radical  alterations  in  the  subject-matter 
a,  as   usually    presented   in  our  best   schools,'  the   committee 
emphasize  the  following  points  : 

cient  exemplification  of  the  method  we  give  the  following  :    If  48  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in 
ing  10  hours  a  day,  in  how  many  days  of  8  hours  each  would  40  men  accomplish  the  tame  work  ? 


Arrangement  : 

Men 

Days 

Hours 

48 

13 

xo 

40 

? 

8 

lanation  :  We  seek  days,  so  we  begin  with  days.  If  48  men  accomplish  the  work  in  za  days,  z 
tve  to  work  48  times  as  many  days  as  48  men,  and  40  men  ^  as  many  as  z  man.  That  is, 
»urs  per  day.  To  accomplish  it  by  working  i  hour  per  day,  it  would  take  ten  times  as  many  days 
ing  zo  hours  per  day,  and  to  do  it  by  working  8  hours  per  day,  i  as  many  days  as  when  working 
ly.    We  have  now  considered  all  the  data,  and,  performing  the  multiplication,  we  obtain  the 

ten  work  is  by  cancellation.    Nothing  is  written  down  except  the  arrangement  and  the  following 

13  .  48  .  ^  .  xo  .  il  =  18. 

thod  makes  compound  proportion  correspondingly  easy,  and  dispenses  entirely  with  the  confus- 
)f  the  subject.    The  work  is  precisely  the  same,  no  matter  which  of  the  quantities  is  unknown. 

MMt  of  X896-97  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  contains  (pp.  457-6x3)  a  collocation  of  the 
lirementa  of  433  institutions  having  a  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B.  Of  these  Institutions, 
ithmetic  as  an  entrance  requirement,  the  others  probably  regard  it  as  implied  in  the  requirement  of 
2<d>ra  is  required  in  4x3  institutions  to  the  following  amounts  : 
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1.  The  arithmetical  side  of  algebra, —  Computations  with  numbers 
should  be  constantly  introduced,  problems  with  literal  quantities  being 
worked  out  or  verified  with  numerical  data^lso.  The  processes  of  arith- 
metic, both  oral  and  written,  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse, 
but  facility  therein  should  rather  be  increased.  At  the  same  time,  the 
pupil  should  understand  the  value  of  algebra  in  abridging  or  simplifying 
computation  with  numbers,  or  in  proving  the  correctness  of  rules  of 
computation,  and  should  understand  clearly  that  the  devices  of  mathe- 
matics (especially  algebra)  have  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  not  to  compote; 
and  that  actual  computations  are  usually  not  to  be  made  so  loDg  as  thej 
can  be  avoided  ;  that  cancellation  is  to  be  resorted  to  wherever  possible; 
and  that  to  obtain  an  expression  in  factored  form,  or  in  any  form  io 
which  operations  are  indicated^  is  a  distinct  advantage,  not  to  be  sur- 
rendered by  needlessly  performing  the  operations.  Some  of  the  topics 
omitted  from  arithmetic  should  be  taken  up  at  appropriate  places  in  the 
work  of  algebra. 

2.  The  equational  side  of  algebra, —  The  equation  should  be  made  from 
the  very  beginning.  Very  simple  problems  in  words  leading  to  equations 
can  be  given  at  the  outset. 

3.  Algebraic  translation, —  What  has  been  said  as  to  the  value  and 
necessity  of  translation  in  general  applies  with  special  force  to  algebra. 
Here  the  danger  of  mechanical,  or  even  haphazard,  manipulation  of 
symbols  is  perhaps  the  greatest,  and  it  must  be  especially  guarded  against 
by  care  that  the  meaning  of  the  symbols,  and  the  reason  for  the  opera- 
tions, be  always  clear  in  the  pupil's  mind.  This  can  be  done  to  a  large 
extent  by  requiring  the  pupil  to  give  readily  and  clearly  in  words  the  mean- 
ing of  the  formulae  and  equations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  danger  is 
exaggerated  by  the  use  of  complicated  and  long  examples,  which  seem  to 

• 

emphasize  operative  skill    merely,  and  make  that  appear  as  the  main 
object  sought.     Better  many  short  examples  with  the  principles  always 

To  quadratics 37  institutions 

Including  quadratics        -         *         -         -     74  ** 

Amount  not  specified    -         ■        .        .      aoz  " 


The  other  requirements  are  as  follows  : 


319 


Plane  geometry  in  •                          •        294  institutions 

Solid  geometrjr  in 93  " 

Trigonometry  in  ....          4          •* 

Conic  sections  in a  " 

Upon  looking  over  the  detailed  statement  of  the  requirements  for  each  institution,  it  appean  thit  tkebn' 
ter  institutions  require  arithmetic  (explicitly  or  ucitly),  algebra  including  quadratics,  and  plane  geoneBy* 

Solid  geometry  is  required  by  many  institutions  of  high  rank,  and  not  required  by  others  of  tsp^^ 
rank.    The  territorial  distribution  of  the  institutions  requiring  solid  geometry  is  interesting. 

Division                                   Total  number  of  Number  requiring  solid 

institutions  geooketry 

North  Atlantic        ....          76  .        .          5       6.6  per  cent 

South  Atlantic                              -        -      61     -  -        -      4        6.6       '* 

North  Central          -         -         -         -        183  -         -        68  37.x       " 

South  Central 75     •  -         -       8  10.7       " 

Western 37  -         -          8  91.6 


•f 


Total        ....  ^a    -  '93      n.s  per  oeoL 
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'  apprehended  than  a  few  complicated  ones  with  the  principle 
ed. 

cill  in  manipulating  long  and  intricate  algebraic  expressions  should 
I  attained,  and  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  long  and  hard  examples, 
:he  principles  and  methods  of  a  topic  are  clearly  understood,  is 
ensable.) 

Topics  to  be  emphasized, —  The  following  topics  require  especially 
1  treatment : 

le  meaning  and  use  of  exponents,  positive, negative, and  fractional; 
mdling  of  the  simpler  surds ;  the  distinction  between  identical  equa- 
and  equations  of  condition ;  the  character  of  the  roots  of  the 
itic  equation  as  determined  by  inspection  ;  the  connection  between 
ots  and  the  coefficients  of  the  quadratic  ;  the  solution  of  equations 
toring ;  and  the  making  of  the  algebraic  statements  for  problems 
in  words. 

Secondary -school  algebra  and  college  algebra. —  It  should  be  the  aim 
secondary  school  to  avoid  taking  up  any  of  the  topics  which  are 
narily  treated  in  college  algebra,  but  rather  to  secure  as  thoro  a 
ry  as  possible  of  those  topics  which  the  college  presupposes.  It  is 
mended  that  schools  which  have  hitherto  taken  up  topics  anticipa- 
f  college  algebra  devote  the  time  gained  by  omitting  them  to  a 
ihoro  study  of  the  topics  of  the  previous  head, 
le  progressions,  arithmetical  and  geometric  (with  applications  to 
St,  simple  and  compound),  and  the  theory  and  use  of  logarithms, 

well,  so  far  as  the  nature  and  difficulties  of  the  subject  are  con- 
1,  be  included  in  the  secondary-school  course,  but  as  they  are  required 
trance  by  very  few  colleges,  and  are  accordingly  taken  up  in  con- 
•n  with  college  algebra,  the  committee  recommends  that  they  be 
!d  from  the  secondary-school  course,  in  the  interests  of  economy  of 
jr,  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  work ;  until  such  time  at  least  as,  by 

on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  these  topics  (or  any  of  them)  are 
uished  as  parts  of  college  algebra,  and  made  parts  of  the  entrance 
ements. 
lese  remarks  relate  solely  to  the  work  in  2\g€tyc2i  required  of  all  pupils 

secondary  school.  It  is  not  meant  to  discourage  the  offering  of 
advanced  courses  in  algebra  ("college  algebra*')  or  in  trigonometry 
:h  pupils  as  may  wish   to  take  them.     As  these  pupils  will  often 

that  these  advanced  courses  in  the  secondary  school  should  be 
ted  by  some  college  as  the  equivalent  of  college  work,  the  scope  and 
:ter  of  the  work  will  usually  be  determined  by  the  requirements  of 
>llege  in  question. 

DEMONSTRATIVE    GEOMETRY 

ic  instruction  in  demonstrative  geometry  should  not  begin  with 
s  of  definitions  and  axioms.     All  definitions  should  be  introduced 
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when  needed,  and  not  earlier  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  only  after  the  teacher  has, 
by  suitable  examples  and  problems,  familiarized  the  pupil  to  some  extent 
with  the  notion  in  question,  and  the  pupil  himself  feels  the  need  of  some 
convenient  term  by  which  to  designate  it,  or  the  need  of  a  precise  agrtt- 
ment  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  given  to  a  term  already  used  vaguely  in 
common  parlance. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  select  for  the  early  instruction  such  proposi- 
tions as  are  less  difficult  to  understand  because  less  nearly  self-evident; 
those  that  are  more  nearly  self-evident  being  reserved  for  a  later  stage. 
Such  propositions  as,  "All  straight  angles  are  equal,"  "  All  right  angles 
are  equal,"  should  be  omitted  altogether. 

Oral  proofs  (i.  e.,  proofs  in  which  nothing  but  the  figure  is  placed 
upon  the  board)  may  well  be  used  in  geometry.  Later  even  the  figure 
may  often  be  omitted.  After  the  pupil  has  had  some  practice  of  this  sort 
with  familiar  proofs,  he  will  be  able  to  work  out  the  proofs  of  simple  new 
propositions,  with  the  figures  only  before  him,  and  even  if  no  figure, 
carrying  the  whole  proof  in  the  mind. 

Frequent  drills  in  seeing  relations  in  a  given  figure  (angles  equal, 
supplementary ;  lines  parallel,  perpendicular ;  triangles  equal,  similar; 
etc.,  etc.)  as  a  general  exercise,  without  having  any  specific  theorem  pro- 
posed for  proof,  are  also  helpful.  The  teacher  should  prepare  the  figure, 
at  first  simple  and  anticipating  coming  propositions  ;  later  more  compli- 
cated and  unlike  any  of  the  figures  of  the  text. 

As  to  subject-matter,  the  propositions  taken  up  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  :  fundamental  propositions  and  exercises.  The  fundamental 
propositions  together  constitute  the  nucleus  or  skeleton  of  the  subject, 
being  that  minimum  which  all  pupils  alike  should  know.  They  should 
be  reduced  to  as  small  a  compass  as  possible.  All  other  propositions 
constitute  the  class  we  have  called  exercises.  The  proofs  of  the  exercises 
are  to  be  based  upon  the  fundamental  propositions.  Every  course 
in  geometry  should  invariably  include  all  the  fundamental  propositions 
and  a  large  number  of  exercises ;  the  selection  of  the  latter  niaf 
vary  from  year  to  year.  It  is  not  at  all  implied  here  that  the  proofs 
of  the  fundamental  propositions  may  not  also  be  obtained  as  original 
exercises. 

What  has  been  said  applies  to  both  plane  and  solid  geometry.  A  word 
may  be  added  as  to  the  use  of  models  in  solid  geometry.  While  not 
wishing  to  undervalue  models  which  are  presented  to  the  pupils  rcadj- 
made,  the  committee  believes  that,  as  a  rule,  the  pupils  gain  more  bj 
constructing  their  own  models,  and  that  this  can  be  done  very  easily 'O 
a  sufficient  number  of  theorems.  Some  pieces  of  cardboard,  darning 
needles,  and  thread  constitute  apparatus  sufficient  for  making  models  of* 
large  class  of  propositions.  Another  large  class  of  models  can  bccutoat 
of  potatoes.     A   broomstick  furnishes  all   the  models  needed  for  tw 
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der.  An  orange  will  do  fairly  well  for  the  sphere,  but  a  small  slated 
I  in  the  hand  of  each  pupil  is  better. 

he  attempt  has  been  successfully  made  to  teach  geometry  by  inter- 
ng  solid  and  plane  geometry  from  the  outset.  While  the  committee 
t  prepared  to  commend  this,  there  are  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
ining  solid  geometry  before  plane  geometry  is  completed.  In  the 
ion  of  the  committee,  the  restriction  of  the  study  of  geometry  in 
,'  secondary  schools  to  plane  geometry  is  unfortunate,  and  it  is  desir- 
ihat  the  school  course  and  the  college-entrance  requirement  in 
letry  should  cover  both  plane  and  solid  geometry. 
'he  notions  and  results  of  modern  geometry  may  be  used  with 
ntage,  but  only  so  far  as  they  actually  simplify  or  make  clearer  the 
:  in  hand.  , 

'he  work  in  demonstrative  geometry  should  be  accompanied  by  con- 
:tion  and  measurement.  £.  g.,  in  connection  with  similar  triangles, 
Is  may  measure  distance  of  some  inaccessible  object,  simply  measur- 
3ase  line  and  two  angles,  and  then  drawing  to  scale.  Of  course,  the 
:  is  crude,  but  this  form  of  exercise  opens  a  new  window  in  the  child's 
i. 

n  the  work  in  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  also  algebra  (so  far  as 
subject  has  been  developed),  should  be  frequently  applied. 

TRIGONOMETRY 

Trigonometry  is  at  present  usually  not  required  in  the  school  curricu- 
;  to  prepare  pupils  for  admission  to  certain  technical  schools  and 
;ges,  it  is  sometimes  taught  in  the  schools.  When  thus  taught,  the 
ect-matter  taken  up  is  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  institu- 
5  in  preparation  for  which  it  is  taught. 

There  is,  however,  no  intrinsic  reason  why  the  elements  of  plane 
)tiometry  should  not  be  an  integral  part  of  the  school  course  in  mathe- 
cs;  it  can  be  developed  well  in  continuation  of  algebra  and  plane 
Qetry,  and  is  a  fitting  sequel  to  them.  The  matter  should  be  restricted 
lat  needed  for  the  solution  of  plane  triangles  —  numerous,  but  simple 
ications  to  the  determination  of  heights  and  distances  should  be 
e. 

To  avoid  duplication  of  work,  the  introduction  of  plane  trigonometry 
the  school  course  (like  that  of  certain  portions  of  algebra  mentioned 
e)  should  be  an  action  of  school  and  college  jointly. 
The  trigonometric  functions  should  be  defined  as  ratios,  and  the  whole 
:ment  should  be  based  upon  the  ratio  definitions  exclusively. 
More  logarithmic  tables  are  introduced,  sufficient  training  should 
'  been  given  in  the  solution  of  problems  by  means  of  the  natural 
'tions  to  make  the  pupils  regard  these  as  the  real  functions  ;  log  sin., 
COS.,  etc.,  appearing  merely  as  tools. 
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The  object  of  a  logarithmic  table  is  to  abridge  computations.  Those 
tables  are  accordingly  to  be  preferred  which  furnish  such  aids  to  interpo- 
lation that  the  value  sought  may  be  read  off  quickly  with  the  desired 
degree  of  accuracy  and  without  side  computations. 

DISTRIBUTION 
I.      IN   THE   GRADES 

The  committee  believes  that  the  work  in  arithmetic  outlined  by  it  can 
be  completed  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  that  in  this  grade  half  the  time 
can  be  given  to  demonstrative  geometry.  In  all  the  preceding  grades 
concrete  geometry  should  be  interwoven  with  arithmetic  and  with 
drawing.  The  transition  to  demonstrative  geometry  will  thus  not  be 
abrupt,  but  will  find  the  pupil  prepared  for  it.  The  introduction  of  dem- 
onstrations into  the  concrete  work  should  be  gradual  and  informal ;  there 
should  be  much  demonstration  before  the  machinery  and  technical  termi- 
nology of  demonstrations  are  introduced.  In  the  eighth  grade  demonstra- 
tive geometry  would  continue  to  occupy  half  the  time,  and  the  other  half 
would  be  devoted  to  the  beginning  of  algebra.  This  should  be  a  natural 
growth  of  the  arithmetic ;  the  use  of  letters  to  stand  for  numbers  maybe 
introduced  even  earlier  in  formulating  rules  ;  as,  "  The  area  of  a  rectangle 
is  equal  to  the  length  times  the  breadth,"  A  =  LB.  The  equation  with 
one  unknown  quantity  may  also  be  introduced  informally  as  occasion 
may  arise.  Under  favorable  circumstances  the  following  ground  could 
perhaps  be  covered  in  the  grammar  grades  : 

Geometry.  —  Lines,  angles,  triangles,  parallelograms,  elements  of  the 
circle. 

Algebra.  —  The  four  fundamental  operations  with  positive  and  negative 
numbers  ;  simple  cases  of  factoring  under  multiplication  ;  simple  equa- 
tions with  one  unknown,  and  problems  leading  to  such  equations. 

In  the  work  in  these  subjects  and  in  their  further  development 
in  the  secondary  school,  numerical  applications  of  the  results  should 
be  made  continually.  These  applications  should  lead  to  computations 
sufficiently  difficult  to  keep  in  practice  the  facility  in  computation  gained 
in  arithmetic,  and  to  increase  it.  Stress  should  be  laid  on  the  simplifica- 
tions in  computations  which  may  often  be  made  by  the  literal  notation  of 
algebra. 

In  suggesting  this  course  of  study  for  the  grammar  grade,  the  com- 
mittee realizes  that  in  many  places  it  would  be  impracticable  to  adopt  the 
suggestions  at  once  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  under  some  circumstances  the 
committee  would  not  encourage,  but  would  actually  discourage,  theimtn^ 
diate  and  complete  adoption  of  its  suggestions.  On  the  other  hand,  id 
cases  where  some  (perhaps  a  large  part)  of  the  suggestions  of  the  com- 
mittee are  already  in  force,  and  where  the  corps  of  teachers  is  prepare" 
to  adapt  its  work  to  the  new  plan,  there  would  be  no  obstacle,  but  indeeo 
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^ain,  in  putting  the  committee's  suggestions  as  a  whole  into 
operation.  The  committee  believes  that  the  suggestions  made 
if  need  be,  gradually)  are  generally  feasible, 
idy  of  demonstrative  geometry  should  in  all  cases  be  begun 
t  of  algebra.  Geometry  is  less  abstract,  less  artificial,  lends 
"eadily  to  mere  mechanical  manipulations,  and  is  more  easily 
by  concrete  and  familiar  examples  than  algebra. 

II.      IN   THE   SECONDARY   SCHOOL 

reat  desideratum  for  the  distribution  of  mathematics  in  the 
school  is  that  it  should  be  studied  thruout  each  of  the  four 
le  course.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  more  time  should  be 
lathematics,  but  that  this  time  should  be  distributed  over  the 
ndary-school  course.  The  committee  recommends  no  specific 
n  over  the  four  years  of  the  hours  now  given  to'  mathematics, 

the  general  rule  that  there  be  work  in  mathematics  required  of 
t  the  course,  and  that  in  no  year  less  than  two  hours  weekly  be 
lathematics  during  the  whole  year. 

ny  school  it  is  altogether  impracticable  to  take  up  mathematics 
the  four  years,  the  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  deplored.  If  a  year 
:t  free  from  mathematics,  the  committee|^recommends  that  it  be 

or  the  first  year, 
stribution  of  the  subject-matter  over  the  various  years  will  be 

by  the  distribution  of  the  hours.  The  same  general  prin- 
Id,  however,  govern  in  all  cases ;  of  these  are : 

study  of  geometry  should  be  begun  before  that  of  algebra. 
)r  this  have  already  been  indicated. 

m  algebra  has  been  begun,  the  two  subjects  should  be  carried 
neously  in  each  year  of  the  remainder  of  the  four  years.  By 
)usly  is  meant  simply  in  the  same  year.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
of  instruction  be  given  to  each  alternately.  The  division  may 
e  first  half-year  to  one  (geometry)  and  the  second  half-year  to 
algebra),  but  this  arrangement  is  not  to  be  preferred. 

work  of  the  fourth  year  should  include  a  review  of  all  of  the 
ork  of  the  course,  with  the  aim  to  extend,  broaden,  deepen, 
ate  what  has  already  been  done. 

instruction  in  mathematics  of  each  class  or  section  of  a  class 

as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  hands  of  the  same  instructor  for  at 
ears.  It  is  still  more  important  that,  instead  of  trying  to  plan 
ment  of  work  so  that  certain  teachers  do  "  first-year  work," 
cond-year  work,"  etc.,  year  after  year,  the  aim  should  be  to  plan 
nent  so  that  each  teacher  habitually  teaches  all  the  mathemati- 
;s,  tho  not  necessarily  all  in  one  year. 
ler  no  circumstances  should  an  instructor  who  has  not  qualified 
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himself  especially  to  teach  mathematics  be  intrusted  with  a  class  in  mathe- 
matics simply  because  he  may  have  a  vacant  hour  which  must  be  filled  up. 
Thruout  the  course  (and  especially  in  the  last  year)  the  more  the  sub- 
jects can  be  interwoven,  and  made  to  illustrate  and  support  each  other, 
the  better.  The  teacher  should  not  hesitate  to  introduce  a  geometric  illus- 
tration or  a  geometric  truth  into  algebra,  nor  to  avail  himself  in  algebra 
of  apt  occasions  for  recalling  previous  geometric  theorems,  or  developing 
and  discussing  new  ones.  Quite  similarly,  algebraic  proofs  and  methods 
should  be  freely  used  in  geometry,  and,  as  need  arises,  new  algebraic 
results  established.  It  is  quite  wrong  to  teach  geometry  and  algebra  (and 
arithmetic)  in  the  high  school  as  subjects  so  essentially  different  that  the 
purity  of  the  one  would  be  impaired  by  the  use  of  the  methods  and  results 
of  the  other. 

PREPARATION    OF   TEACHERS 

The  preparation  of  teachers  for  high-school  work  should  include  a 
good  college  course,  with  special  attention  to  mathematics,  either  by  el*t- 
ives  during  the  course  or  by  some  graduate  study.  The  minimum  attain- 
ment in  mathematics  should  include  analytic  geometry,  a  first  course  in 
the  calculus,  and  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  equations  (including 
determinants). 

The  committee  regards  it  as  desirable  that  the  teacher  should  have 
paid  some  attention,  under  guidance,  to  the  pedagogy  of  mathematics 
(problems,  means,  and  methods  of  instruction ;  if  practicable,  seeing 
actual  teaching  and  discussing  it  afterward),  before  beginning  his  own 
teaching.  Still  more  important  is  it  that  his  first  teaching  should  be 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  an  experienced  teacher  of  mathematics. 
If  possible,  his  first  year  or  two  of  service  should  be  explicitly  and  actu- 
ally under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  older  teachers.  Perhaps  each 
beginner  may  be  assigned  by  his  principal  to  some  specific  teacher  of 
experience  and  tact,  for  supervision  and  counsel.  The  relation  will  be 
more  or  less  formal,  under  varying  circumstances  ;  but  it  should  always 
be  actual  and  effective,  never  merely  nominal ;  it  should  involve  personal 
consultation,  mutual  class-room  visits,  friendly,  careful  advice. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  At  present  young  teachers 
of  no  experience,  having  no  pedagogic  preparation,  are  often  put  into 
full  charge  of  classes,  and  receive  no  assistance,  no  advice,  no  encourag^ 
ment  from  their  more  experienced  colleagues.  They  have  as  model  only 
some  recollections  of  their  impressions  (as  pupils)  of  the  teaching  whicn 
they  received.  They  profit  as  best  they  can  by  their  own  experience,  aO" 
learn  from  their  own  mistakes.  Some  never  appreciate  their  shortcom- 
ings or  how  to  remedy  them  ;  even  for  the  best  it  is  a  devious  and  paiD»° 
path  to  excellence,  which  might  be  shortened  and  eased  by  the  judicioos 
counsel  of  one  who  had  traversed  the  path  himself. 

In  institutions  where  there  are  several  teachers  of  mathematics  it  wow 
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cll  for  them  to  meet  statedly  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  local 
inistration,  of  pedagogy,  of  mathematical  topics  ;  perhaps  the  system - 
study  together  of  some  mathematical  subject  could  be  undertaken, 
long  the  suitable  subjects  for  such  study  are  the  following  :  modern 
hetic  geometry,  analytic  geometry,  the  differential  and  integral  calcu- 
determinants',  the  theory  of  equations,  analytic  mechanics,  the  history 
Qathematics.) 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  teacher  be  making  year  by  year  new  acqui- 
ms  of  mathematical  knowledge. 

CORRELATION    OF    WORK 

Mathematics  is  unique  in  the  extent  to  which  it  builds  on  previous 
k.  Hence  secondary-school  work  should  be  correlated  as  closely  as 
>ible  both  with  grade  work  and  with  college  work.  The  division  of 
work  in  mathematics  into  three  portions,  carried  on  in  different 
itutions  (grades,  secondary-school,  college)  differing  in  management, 
hods,  and  aims,  and  with  teachers  differing  radically  in  type  of  prepa- 
3n,  causes  a  great  waste  of  teaching  energy.  Much  can  be  done  to 
inish  this  waste  by  close  relations  between  the  teachers  of  the  three 
sioDs,  and  the  comparison  of  results  and  adaptation  of  work  to  mutual 
is.  The  relationship  may  be  official  or  unofficial,  formal  supervision 
riendly  suggestion  ;  it  should,  however,  never  be  a  mere  form,  but  & 
iial  co-operation  for  strengthening  and  unifying  the  work  in  niathe- 
ics  in  grades,  secondary  schools,  and  colleges. 

LIBRARY 

Every  secondary  school  should  have  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  and 
Jcially  of  the  teachers,  a  carefully  selected  library  of  reference-books 
nathematics  (standard  elementary  texts,  histories,  tables,  books  of 
)leras  and  recreations,  and  advanced  mathematical  works  suited  to  the 
is  of  the  teachers).  Measuring  instruments  should  also  be  pro- 
id. 

SUMMARY    OF    PRINCIPAL    CONCLUSIONS 

The  most  important  of  the  conclusions  which  were  reached  by  the 
mittee  are  the  following  : 

1.  To  the  close  of  the  secondary-school  course  the  required  work  in 
hematics  should  be  the  same  for  all  pupils. 

2.  The  formal  instruction  in  arithmetic  as  such  should  terminate  with 
close  of  the  seventh  grade. 

3.  Concrete  geometry  should  be  a  part  of  the  work  in  arithmetic  and 
ving  in  the  first  six  grades. 

4.  One-half  of  the  time  allotted  to  mathematics  in  the  seventh  grade 
ttld  be  given  to  the  beginning  of  demonstrative  geometry. 
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5.  In  the  eighth  grade  the  time  allotted  to  mathematics  should  be 
divided  equally  between  demonstrative  geometry  and  the  beginning  o( 
algebra. 

6.  In  the  secondary  school,  work  in  mathematics  should  be  required 
of  all* pupils  thruout  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  course. 

7.  Wherever,  from  local  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  defer  the  begin- 
ning of  geometry  and  algebra  to  the  secondary  school,  here,  likewise, 
geometry  should  be  begun  before  algebra. 

8.  When  once  begun,  the  subjects  of  geometry  and  algebra  should  be 
developed  simultaneously,  in  so  far,  at  least,  that  both  geometry  and  alge- 
bra should  be  studied  in  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  secondary-scbool 
course. 

9.  The  unity  of  the  work  in  mathematics  is  emphasized,  and  the  cor- 
relation and  interapplication  of  its  different  parts  recommended. 

10.  The  instruction  should  have  as  its  chief  aim  the  cultivation  of 
independent  and  correct  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

11.  The  importance  of  thoro  preparation  for  teachers,  both  in  math^ 
matical  attainments  and  in  the  art  of  teaching,  is  emphasized. 

J.  W.  A.  Young,  Chairman, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematical  Pedagog}*  in  the  UiUTcr- 
sity  of  Chicago. 

J.  J.  ScHOBiNGER,  Secretary, 

Principal  of  the  Harvard  School,  Chicago. 

Ellerv  W.  Davis, 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Thomas  F.  Holgate, 

Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  in  Northwestern  University. 

L.    S.    HULBURT, 

Collegiate   Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uoi* 
versity. 

C.   W.  Lyon,  Jr., 

Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  78  (formerly  Professor « 
Mathematics  in  the  Boys*  High  School),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H.  B.   Newson, 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Kansas  State  Uni^' 
sity. 

W.  F.  Osgood, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Harvard  Univenity- 

James  Byrnie  Shaw, 

Department  of  Mathematics  in  Michigan  Military  Actdeay- 

B.  M.  Walker, 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Mississippi- Agricolturtl*'*" 
Mechanical  College. 
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SCIENCE  IN  THE  GRADES 


"Nature  study"  is  hard  to  define,  as  it  has  been  made  to  include  a 
ry  miscellaneous  collection  of  observations.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring 
ung  pupils  into  direct  contact  with  nature.  Its  chief  failure  has  been 
le  to  the  fact  that  this  observation  of  nature  has  been  often  interpreted 

mean  exercises  which  are  of  no  significance,  which  mean  nothing 
icn  done,  which  are  really  dead  mechanical  work.  The  failure  to  pre- 
Qt  things  of  real  importance  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  teachers  do 
>t  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  distinguish  them.  Another  danger 
licfa  is  constantly  confronting  nature  study  is  the  tendency  to  make  it  a 
Idly  imaginative  and  emotional  subject.  When  a  very  young  pupil  is 
sing  trained  to  observe,  the  facts  must  be  made  to  glow  with  interest, 
It  not  at  the  expense  of  truth  or  of  training  in  the  scientific  habit  of 
lind. 

As  one  of  the  first  tendencies  that  exhibit  themselves  in  children  is 
iterest  in  natural  phenomena,  it  seems  natural  to  take  advantage  of  this 
itcrest  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  formal  education.  When  observa- 
onal  work  is  lacking,  and  the  whole  contact  is  with  conventional  forms 
f  training,  the  interest  in  observing  natural  phenomena  fades  away,  and 
sry  few  pupils  are  able  to  survive  such  treatment  and  retain  the  early 
Qpulse  toward  nature.  * 

To  keep  the  "  tentacles  of  inquiry  **  functional,  if  not  to  develop 
iicm,  at  least  two  exercises  in  nature  study  each  week  should  be  provided 
iruout  the  entire  pre-high-school  period.  Numerous  sciences  should  be 
^e  lo  contribute  a  great  variety  of  material,  and  no  science  should  be 
•resented  in  an  organized  form.  The  most  available  material  should  be 
elected,  without  any  reference  to  scientific  sequence.  The  material 
hould  be  obvious  (entering  into  the  experience  of  the  pupils),  important, 
"^d  interesting.  It  should  be  suggested  by  the  observed  interests  of  the 
'^pils  rather  than  by  some  pedagogical  theory.  It  should  be  deliberately 
*ried  and  fragmentary,  and  should  result  in  that  miscellaneous  collection 
^  impressions  which  comes  to  an  untrained  but  interested  observer,  with- 
^^  any  definite  organization.  The  knowledge  of  the  wide-awake  country 
^y  who  lives  out  of  doors  is  probably  the  best  illustration  of  the  kind 

knowledge  nature  study  is  expected  to  bring — a  magnificent  background 

experience  for  the  formal  organization  of  the  sciences  in'  secondary - 
^Ool  and  college  courses. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 


PRELIMINARY 


Augustus  F.  Nightingale^  Ph.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  CoUtit- 
Entrance  Requirements  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Physical  Geography,  appointed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  : 

On  February  24  I  received  a  letter  from  Professor  Charles  S. 
Palmer,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Science  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  requesting  me  to  assume  the  functions 
of  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Physical  Geography,  and  formalatc 
a  final  report  to  be  submitted  to  you,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Professor 
Albert  P.  Brigham,  who  had  been  appointed  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, had  departed  for  Europe  in  the  hope  of  restoring  his  impaired 
health.  Altho  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the  legality  of  my  appoint- 
ment as  chairman,  I  deemed  it  best  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
Professor  Palmer. 

At  that  late  date  it  was,  of  course,  impracticable  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee.  A  preliminary  report  had 
been  agree^  upon  at  a  meeting  attended  by  five  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  July,  1898.  It  was  believed  that  the 
views  expressed  in  that  preliminary  report  would  be  in  the  main  approved 
by  other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  most  of  whom  had  expressed 
their  opinions  more  or  less  fully  in  correspondence  with  Professor  Brig- 
ham.  It  seemed  to  me,  accordingly,  that  the  best  course  practicable  was 
to  submit  as  a  final  report  that  preliminary  report,  with  such  notes  or 
appendices  as  might  be  suggested  by  correspondence  with  other  members 
of  the  committee,  or  by  my  own  reflections  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
report.  I  accordingly  addressed  a  letter  to  each  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, whether  present  at  the  Springfield  meeting  or  absent  therefrom» 
excepting  two  members  who  were  known  to  be  out  of  the  country, 
informing  them  of  the  plan  adopted,  and  requesting  them  to  communi- 
cate tome  immediately  any  suggestions  they  might  deem  important  as  to 
notes  or  appendices  which  should  be  added  to  the  preliminary  report- 
A  copy  of  that  report  was  transmitted  with  the  letter  to  each  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  In  addition  to  the  members  named  in  the  preiio'* 
nary  report,  a  copy  of  the  letter  was  sent  to  George-  R.  Twiss,  head 
science  teacher,  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  O.,  who  had  been 
appointed  as  a  representative  of  the  North  Central  Association,  ^"^ 
whose  name  had  not  been   received  by  Professor  Brigham  in  season  for 
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0  be  invited  to  the  meeting  at  Springfield  in  July,  1898.  The  cor- 
ndence  indicates  that  the  preliminary  report  may  be  regarded  as 
ssing  substantially  the  views  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  members  of  the 
►mmittee,  altho  there  is,  of  course,  difference  of  opinion  upon 
details.  The  report  is  indorsed,  either  unqualifiedly  or  with  criti- 
of  unimportant  details,  by  J.  H.  Jameson,  instructor  in    physics, 

Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  George  R.  Twiss,  head  science 
er.  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  professor 
ynamical  geology  and  physical  geography,  Cornell  University, 
a,  N.  Y. ;  and  Robert  H.  Cornish,  assistant  in  physics.  Girls*  High 
)1,  New  York  city.  G.  L.  Collie,  professor  of  geology,  Beloit  Col- 
was  unable,  on  account  of  illness,  to  examine  and  criticise  the 
t.  It  appears  that  no  member  of  the  subcommittee  has  expressed 
il  dissent  from  the  views  set  forth  in  the  preliminary  report, 
is  only  necessary  to  remark  further  that  the  few  notes  which  I  have 
ed  it  proper  to  add  to  the  report  are  distinguished  from  the  notes 

1  originally  formed  a  part  of  it,  being  inclosed  in  brackets. 

IITTEE    ON    PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY  TO  THE   NATURAL   SCIENCE  DEPART 
MENT   OF   THE    NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION 

e  Natural  Science  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association : 

he  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  course  in  physical  geography 
:ondary  schools  would  respectfully  report  as  follows  : 
he  decision  of  the  department  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting,  to  double 
lembership  of  the  several  natural -science  committees,  occasioned  seri- 
ielay  in  the  work.  Diligent  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  addi- 
1  appointments  for  geography.  It  was  found  in  March  last  that 
vacancies  still  remained ;  but,  in  order  to  prepare  a  report  in  time 
be  meeting  at  Washington,  with  the  approval  of  Professor  C.  S. 
er,  the  general  secretary  of  the  committee,  work  was  undertaken,  the 
littee  being  constituted  as  follows : 

NEW   ENGLAND   ASSOCIATION 

iLLtAM  North  Rice,  professor  of  geology,  Wesleyan  University. 
.  H.  Snyder,  master  in  science,  Worcester  Academy. 

MIDDLE    STATES   ASSOCIATION 

LBERT  Perry  Brigham,  professor  of  geology,  Colgate  University,  chairman 
M.  Jameson,  professor  in  Pratt  Institute. 

NORTH    CENTRAL    ASSOCIATION 

.  L.  Collie,  professor  of  geology,  Beloit  College. 

SOUTHERN    association 

OLLIER  Cobb,  professor  of  geology.  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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Ralph  S.  Tare,  professor  of  dynamical  geology  and  physical  geography, Cond 
University. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   NATURAL   SCIENCE,   NATIONAL   EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCUTION 

W.  M.  Davis,  professor  of  physical  geography.  Harvard  University. 
R.  H.  Cornish,  assistant  in  physics.  Girls'  High  School,  New  York  city. 

The  chairman  prepared  a  preliminary  list  of  questions  for  CTitidsm 
by  the  several  members  of  the  committee.  The  following  circular  of 
inquiry  was  then  issued  as  a  basis  of  work  for  members  of  the  committee 
and  others : 

1.  Should  a  high  school  offer  the  following  subjects  under  the  general  hetd  of  geo- 
graphy ?  Mathematical  geography,  meteorology,  oceanography,  physiography  of  the  bad, 
distribution  of  organisms,  economic  geography,  geology.  If  geology  is  included,  wbil 
parts  of  the  subject  should  be  taught  ?    What  topics  should  economic  geography  embnce? 

2.  In  what  year  or  years  of  the  high-school  course  should  physical  geography  htve 
place  ?     What  studies  should  precede  or  follow  ? 

3.  What  preparation  in  geography  is  to  be  expected  from  the  elementary  schools  ? 

4.  Outline  of  work  for  one-  and  two-year  courses,  including  order  and  time  allotaeBt 
for  subjects  named  in  I,  and  number  of  periods  per  week. 

5.  Place  of  geography  in  college-entrance  requirements.  Should  geography  be  elect- 
ive or  required  in  so-called  English  courses  ?  In  classical  courses  ?  To  what  extem 
may  geography  be  presented  as  a  substitute  for  other  subjects,  particularly  for  other 
sciences  ? 

6.  Text-books. 

7.  Laboratory  work ;  how  related  to  lectures  and  recitations ;  outline  of  labonionr 
courses ;  use  of  notebooks ;  amount  and  character  of  field  work  to  be  done ;  modificatioos 
in  afield  work  or  substitutions  for  it,  in  city  schools. 

8.  Standard  equipment  of  maps,  models,  photographs,  lantern  slides,  specimens, un 
apparatus,  for  class-room  and  laboratory. 

9.  Lists  of  books  in  geography  recommended  for  school  or  teacher*s  library. 
10.  Any  other  phase  of  the  subject  deemed  important. 

The  several  individual  discussions  thus  prepared  were  embodied  id 
this  report,  which  was  amended  and  approved  at  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
raittee  held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  July  1-2,  1898.  Only  those  who  were 
able  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  have  signed  the  report.  The  gentle- 
men who  were  not  present  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  views  here 
expressed,  but  they  have  all  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  pap^ft 
and  are  believed  to  be  in  accord  with  most  of  its  positions.  In  the  case 
of  the  signers  of  this  report,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  ever)'  one 
approves  of  every  proposition  announced  as  the  opinion  of  the  majonty 
of  the  committee,  tho  all  do  find  themselves  in  cordial  harmony  with  the 
views  of  the  report  as  a  whole. 

I 

The  committee  finds  itself  in  agreement  as  to  the  scope  of  physjca* 
geography,  and  as  to  the  topics  which  should  constitute  parts  of  a  Wj"* 
school  course  in  this  subject.  The  meaning  and  general  scope  of  p^P'* 
cal  geography  have  never  been  better  expressed  than  in  the  words,  ""'* 
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^ical  environment  of  man/'  used  by  the  conference  on  geography  in 

report  to  the  Committee  of  Ten.  On  the  whole,  the  term  "  physical 
Dgraphy  "  is  to  be  preferred  to  "  physiography/*  as  having  in  common 
ige  a  more  precise  definition.  Physiography,  in  the  English  sense  of  a 
Dcral  introduction  to  all  sciences,  is  too  broad ;  and  in  the  sense  in 
lich  it  is  now  employed  by  some  American  students  it  is  not  broad 
ough.     The  ideal  high-school  course  in  physical  geography  will  neither 

too  general  and  fragmentary,  nor  too  special  and  difficult.  The  sub- 
:t  should  be  carefully  held  to  the  leading  idea  of  the  physical  environ- 
mt  of  man ;  and  it  should  be  the  aim  to  exclude  a  number  of  subjects 
Hjuently  treated  under  physical  geography,  but  more  appropriately 
eluded  under  the  other  heads,  for  example,  purely  astronomical  matter, 
rtain  principles  of  physics,  the  classification  of  animals  and  plants,  and 
bles  of  the  geological  periods.  Important  and  interesting  as  these  sub- 
cts  are  in  their  proper  connections,  it  is  believed  that  a  better  mental 
scipline  will  be  obtained  from  physical  geography  when  all  its  parts  are 
osely  joined  to  its  leading  theme.  It  may  thus  provide  an  intellectual 
aining  comparable  in  value  to  that  secured  from  physics,  mathematics, 

language,  in  which  continuity  of  theme  is  so  well  maintained. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  earth  as  a  globe,  the  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  and 
e  lands  should  be  the  principal  themes  of  the  course.     Here  one  may, 

preferred,  use  the  more  formal  terms,  mathematical  geography,  meteor- 
ogy,  oceanography,  and  geomorphology.  A  serious  objection  to  these 
rms  is  that  they  do  not  sufficiently  take  human  relations  into  account. 
,  however,  they  are  employed,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  character 

high-school  work,  as  well  as  the  limited  time  at  disposal,  forbid  the 
ving  of  extended  courses  in  these  subjects.  They  must  all,  and  espe- 
ally  the  three  former,  be  given  in  an  elementary  way,  and  all  must  be 
ught  with  the  motive  and  from  the  special  point  of  view  of  physical 
2ography,  as  defined  above. 

The  distribution  of  organisms  should  not  be  taught  with  reference  to 
)61ogical  and  botanical  classification,  but  in  exposition  of  the  organic 
ivironment  of  man,  and  as  itself  controlled  by  physiographic  and  other 
'fluences.  Pupils  should  be  taught  the  tendency  of  species  to  diffuse 
'cmselves,  and  the  limitation  of  the  tendency  by  climatic,  oceanic,  and 
'pographic  barriers.  It  will,  for  example,  be  easy  to  teach  the  influence 
^  temperature  in  the  establishment  of  zones  of  animal  and  vegetable 
^c-  The  difference  in  the  effects  of  deep  and  shallow  seas  as  barriers  to 
stribution  should  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  Wallace's  line,  and  to 
'C  faunas  and  floras  of  continental  and  oceanic  islands.  The  depth  and 
*lurc  of  soils  and  the  quantity  and  distribution  of  ground  water  should 
-  explained  in  relation  to  their  control  over  the  distribution  of  plants 
^^  population.  The  whole  subject  may  be  treated  by  incidental  refer- 
^^  in  the  chapters  on  the  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  and  the  lands,  or  may  ^ 
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T 

form  the  theme  of  a  supplementary  chapter,  or  the  two  methods  may  be 
combined. 

Thruout  the  course  in  physical  geography  every  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  economic  products  to  physiographic 
control  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  distribution  and  condition  of  man- 
kind on  the  other  hand.  If  time  allows,  a  summary  of  the  subject  might 
be  added  as  a  closing  chapter. 

In  the  next  section  of  this  report  reference  will  be  made  to  more 
advanced  elective  courses  of  a  geographic  nature  which  may  have  place 
in  the  high-school  curriculum. 

II 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  course  in  physical  geography  be 
generally  placed  in  the  first  or  second  year.'  If  the  elements  of  physial 
geography  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  work  in  geography  in  the 
elementary  schools,  then  physical  geography  in  the  high  schools  might 
perhaps  be  a  relatively  advanced  course  in  the  fourth  year,  using  the 
materials  afforded  by  the  study  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  in  the 
previous  years.  It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee that,  under  any  conditions,  the  study  of  physical  geography  should 
come  early  in  the  high-school  curriculum.  Certainly  this  is  the  case  as 
matters  now  stand.  It  would  be  unwise  to  allow  pupils  to  reach  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  or  thereabout,  without  attaining  the  broad  way  of 
looking  at  the  earth  that  physical  geography,  of  all  subjects,  gives. 

Additional  reasons  for  introducing  the  subject  at  an  early  stage  are 
found  in  the  fact  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  high 
school  complete  the  curriculum,  and  in  the  further  consideration  that  the 
subject  can,  without  deranging  the  general  order  of  studies,  in  some 
cases  be  taken  by  those  who  are  preparing  for  classical  courses  in  college. 
The  committee  deems  it  entirely  practicable  to  teach  good  courses  in 
elementary  physical  geography  without  previous  courses  in  other  sciences. 
The  qualified  teacher  will  readily  supply  any  needed  chemical  or  physical 
principles.  In  some  cases  rudimentary  instruction  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry has  been  given  in  grammar-school  courses. 

Advanced  elective  subjects  of  a  geographic  nature  may  be  offered  late 
in  the  curriculum.  Among  these  is  geology.  It  is  agreed  that  the  larger" 
share  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  the  dynamical  and  structural  phases 
of  the  subject.  Only  the  simplest  facts  about  minerals  and  rocks  can  l>^ 
given,  and  such  difficult  dynamical  subjects-  as  metamorphism  and  vul- 
can  ism  can  only  be  treated  in  a  general  way.  It  will  be  possible  for  ^ 
competent  teacher  to  give  effectively  the  elements  of  historical  geology* 
especially  if  good  museums  or  localities  for  fossils  be  at  hand.    Detailca 

'  [The  majority  of  those  who  have  expressed  a  preference  as  between  the  Qrsc  an4  weaaeAj^^^  j 

the  first.]  j 
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iruction  in  historical  geology  is  too  difficult  for  high-school  pupils,  and 

uld  not  be  attempted. 

The  course  in  geology  should,  if  practicable,  follow  those  in  physics 

I  chemistry,  probably  in  the  last  year  of  the  curriculum.  In  dynami- 
and  structural  geology  the  subjects  treated  will  necessarily  be,  to  some 
snt,  the  same  as  those  in  the  earlifer  work  in  physiography.  But  the 
tment  of  these  topics  in  the  course  on  geology  will  be  in  less  degree 
ply  descriptive.  For  instance,  in  the  earlier  course,  some  general 
IS  of  the  work  of  running  water  and  the  development  of  topographic 
Qs  can  be  given.  In  the  later  course  the  work  of  running  water 
ild  be  explained  in  relation  to  the  laws  of  energy,  the  steam  being 
sidered  as  a  falling  body.  In  the  course  of  physical  geography  the 
sral  action  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  decay  of  rocks  can  be  presented ; 

in  the  later  course  in  geology  the  nature  of  the  chemical  changes 
»lved  in  weathering  should  be  illustrated.  In  general,  dynamical 
og)'  should  be  regarded  as  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  the  globe, 
the  conduct  of  this  course  must,  therefore,  presuppose  a  knowledge 
hemistry  and  physics  on  the  part  of  the  student.  If  the  pupil  has 
ied  zoology,  or  botany,  or  both,  during  the  early  years  of  the  curriculum, 

II  be  possible  to  make  an  outline  of  historical  geology  more  intelli- 
t  than  it  could  otherwise  be. 

The  committee  approves  of  the  suggestion  that  an  advanced  elective 

se  in  meteorology  may  be  introduced,  if  the  number  and  qualifica- 

5  of  the  teachers  render  it  practicable.    Such  a  course  would  probably 

e  in   the  last  year,  accompanying  or  following  a  course  in  physics. 

1  a  course  would  sustain  to  the  meteorological   chapters  in  physical 

jraphy  a  relation  similar  to  that  which  the  course  in  geology  bears 

lat  section  of  physical  geography  which  concerns  geological  processes. 

if  a  course  in  astronomy  is  offered  in  the  later  high-school  years,  it 

Id  follow  as  a  natural  expansion  of  the  chapter  on   the  earth  as  a 

>e. 

f  a  later  course  in  physical  geography  should  be  introduced,  it  might 

ither  as  an  expansion  of  the  first  course,  with  more  advanced  treat- 

t,  or  a  course  on  the  physical  features  of  some  land  area,  preferably 

iJnited  States. 

^Itho  it  has  seemed  worth  while  to  give  brief  indication  of  the  nature 

le  four  advanced  courses  above  outlined,  it  is  not  desired  to  imply 

all  high  schools  should  at  present  offer  all,  or  indeed  any,  of  them. 

chief  interest  of  the  committee  is  in  the  establishment  of  a  well- 

idered  elementary  course. 

Ill 

t  may  be  reasonably  expected  that,  in  the  teaching  of  geography  in  the 
cntary  schools,  a  good  beginning  will  have  been  made  in  acquainting 
pupil  with   the  conceptions  of  physical  geography.     Geographical 
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teaching  has  greatly  improved  in  the  last  two  decades,  and  much  is  to  be 
expected  in  the  near  future  from  the  current  agitation  in  this  field. 
Frye*s  Complete  Geography,  and  the  Natural  Advanced  Geography  by 
Redway  and  Hinman,  illustrate  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  may  be 
expected  to  be  acquired  in  the  grammar  schools.  Teaching  that  deals 
with  mere  matters  of  location  may  with  advantage  be  replaced  by  the 
introduction  of  the  causal  notion. 

IV 

The  committee  desires  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  no  one  curri- 
culum can  be  the  best  for  all  high  schools.  No  outline  of  work  can  be  made 
to  fit  all  conditions.  It  is  of  doubtful  utility  to  give  to  teachers  at  large  any- 
thing more  than  a  very  general  outline,  which  may  offer  suggestion  and 
prove  a  help  and  incentive  to  better  things.  Not  less  than  four  periods  per 
week  for  one  year  should  be  assigned  to  the  proposed  elementary  course 
in  physical  geography.  Five  periods  would  be  better.  Periods  of  less 
than  forty-five  minutes  each  would  be  inadequate ;  and,  in  any  case,  two 
periods  per  week  should  be  scheduled  together,  to  be  used,  if  desired,  for 
field  or  laboratory  exercises. 

Of  the  leading  subjects — the  earth  as  a  globe,  the  ocean,  the  air,  and 
the  land  —  the  first  should  occupy  the  least  time,  and  the  others  should 
have  an  increasingly  larger  allowance,  in  the    order  given.     Adequate 
treatment  of  the  features  of  the  land  will  require  as  much  time  as  the 
other  three  subjects  combined,  and  it  may  be  more.'     If  the  distribution 
of  organisms  and  economic  geography  are  treated  as  separate  subtopics, 
the  time  allotted  to  them  must  necessarily  be  short.     As  regards  the  whole 
question  of  proportion,  it  must  again  be  said  that  much  depends  on  the 
teacher  and  the  environment.     A  teacher  in  a  school  situated  near  the 
ocean  might  give  much  attention  to  the  features  of  the  shore  line,  whi^^ 
one  in  the  interior  might  give  a  larger  share  of  attention  to  plains  o^ 
mountains. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  present  in  this  report  detailed  outlin^* 
of  teaching  material.  Recourse  should  be  had  to  text-books,  scho^^ 
journals,  and  especially  to  the  report  of  the  conference  on  geography  ^* 
the  Committee  of  Ten. 

Nor  it  is  thought  best  to  give  estimates  of   time  for  the  advance 
elective  courses  which  have  been  suggested,  believing  that  time  allotme'^ 
must  vary  with  the  views  of  teachers  and  the  conditions  of  schools, 
the  association  desires  the  committee  to  go  farther  into  the  question    -^ 
outlines,  it  will  be  glad  to  receive  instructions  on  that  point. 

V 

Recalling  the  fact  that  the  Committee  of  Ten  places  physical  geograp  ^ 
as   a   requirement    in    the    first   year    of    all    high-school  courses,  yc 

I  [One  member  of  the  subcommittee  regards  the  last  clause  of  thi«  sentence  as  an  orerstateoKOt] 
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mittee  desires  to  express  its  agreement  with  this  indication  of  the 
ortance  of  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  tie  made  accessible  to 
The  committee  would,  however,  hesitate  to  propose  the  prescription 
he  study  for  all,  but  does  strongly  urge  that  physical  geography  be 
lired  in  all  English  high-school  courses.  It  also  believes  that  it 
lid  be  elective  in  classical  courses,  either  on  the  same  footing  with 
he  other  sciences,  or  in  a  position  secondary  to  physics,  as  indicated 

'he  attention  of  educators  has  been  of  late  repeatedly  called  to  the 
that  a  four-years*  course  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  classics  and 
ematics,  with  scant  recognition  of  English  literature,  practically  no 
;m  history,  and  no  physical  or  natural  science,  is  a  course  so 
sraetrical  as  to  be  a  monstrosity.  The  relation  of  the  different 
itional  institutions  to  each  other  ought  to  be  such  that  a  course 
iratory  to  college  will  also  be  a  course  well  adapted  to  fit  the  student 
le  later  work  of  life,  and  for  social  and  civil  duties,  in  case  he  should 
;o  take  a  college  course.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  present 
cal  course  in  high  schools,  constructed  with  reference  to  the  classical 
e  in  colleges,  makes  any  approximation  to  this  result.  The  student 
has  completed  a  high-school  course  in  preparation  for  the  classical 
e  in  college  has  gained,  not  a  tolerably  complete  and  symmetrical 
ition  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  a  wretched  torso  of  an  education.  Nor  is 
xclusion  of  science  injurious  only  to  those  whose  studies  are  inter- 
:d  at  the  end  of  the  "high -school  course.  For  those  who  enter  college, 
a;noring  of  the  study  of  nature  in  preceding  years  tends  to  unfit  them 
access  in  such  studies.  Their  powers  of  observation  and  imagination 
lysical  phenomena  are  well-nigh  atrophied  by  disuse,  and  they  have 
heir  native  curiosity  about  the  world  in  which  they  live.  It  would 
to  correct  this  evil  if  a  certain  amount  of  science  were  required  for 
ssion  to  the  classical  course.  Physical  geography  would  be  one  of 
lost  suitable  subjects  to  be  thus  required ;  but,  in  the  present  unset- 
md  transitional  condition  of  our  educational  system,  it  would  prob- 
be  better  for  the  colleges  to  allow  an  option  among  several  scientific 
:cts. 

aking  the  point  of  view  of  the  college,  the  sentiment  of  the  com- 
e  is  that  physical  geography  should  not  be  required  for  entrance  to 
)f  its  courses,  but  that  the  college  should  accept  it  as  a  part  of  the 
iration  for  any  course,  when  pursued  for  not  less  than  one  year,  pro- 
l  the  teaching  has  attained  a  proper  standard  of  excellence.  In  its 
on  to  physics,  chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  and  physiology,  several 
hers  of  the  committee  believe  that  geography  should  stand  on  a  per- 
r  equal  footing,  as  an  alternative  requirement,  but  some  would  assign 

[Two  members  of  the  subcommittee  believed  that,  if  one  science  is  to  be  preferred  to  another,  as  a 
1  the  dassicaf  courses  in  high  schools  and  a  condition  for  admission  to  college,  physical  geography, 
han  phyaics,  should  be  preferred.] 
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to  physics  distinctly  the  first  place.  Those  who  take  this  view,  however, 
would  insist  that  geography  be  accepted  as  an  alternative  for  any  other 
scientific  subject.  The  college  should  not  fail  to  set  serious  tests  in 
geography,  where  given  at  all. 

VI 

The  number  of  text-books  which  represent  the  best  current  standards 
of  high-school  geography  is  not  large.  Several  now  before  the  public 
are  fairly  well  adapted  for  class  use.  Their  titles  will  be  found  in  the 
annotated  list  to  which  reference  is  made  later  in  this  report.  In  the 
use  of  these  books,  as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  new  ones,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  definition  of  the  subject,  as  already  given,  will  be  carefully 
regarded.  The  earth  in  relation  to  man  should  receive  sustained  empha- 
sis, and  irrelevant  scientific  matter  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  k 
number  of  good  text-books  are  available  in  the  subjects  suggested  for 
advanced  elective  courses. 

VII 

Field  and  laboratory  work  should  receive  emphasis  in  every  high- 
school  course  in*  geography.  So  far  as  practicable,  the  lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  recitations  should  be  related  to  such  work.  Notebooks 
should  be  carefully  kept,  but  their  importance  should  not  be  emphasized 
in  an  artificial  way.  It  is  possible  for  a  pupil  to  make  a  handsome  note- 
book while  entering  little  into  the  spirit  of  the  subject. 

Field  work  during  the  open  season  should  take  the  place  of  at  least 
half  of  the  laboratory  work,  if  conditions  allow.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  field  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  an  out-of-door  laboratory.  The 
teacher  must  plan  the  work  according  to  circumstances,  but  it  should 
certainly  include  practice  in  the  making  of  sketch  maps,  study  of  the 
development  of  the  land  forms,  and  observation  of  the  distribution  of 
plants  on  a  small  and  varied  area.  In  most  cities  except  the  largest,'  field 
sftudy  can  be  accomplished  without  serious  difficulty  by  short  excursions 
into  the  country.  Such  work  is  strongly  recommended.  The  interest 
attaching  to  such  trips  will  frequently  enable  the  teacher  to  place  them 
in  afternoons  and  holidays.  Field  work  has  been  undertaken  with  favor- 
able results  in  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere.  The  report  of  the 
Chicago  committee  for  preparing  a  syllabus  in  physical  geography  includes 
a  valuable  list  of  such  possible  trips  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  the  city. 
Eleven  excursions  arc  scheduled,  giving  route  and  cost  of  round  trip, and 
naming  the  phenomena  to  be  seen  and  studied.  The  latter  include  stone 
quarries,  streams,  bowlders,  and  glacial  topography,  sand  dunes,  W^ 
shores,  and  a  large  museum.  Preparation  of  similar  guides  for  other 
cities  would  greatly  advance  this  kind  of  geographic  study.     Chicago's 

I  [One  member  of  the  subcommittee  protests  that  on  this  point  there  is  no  need  of  ttcafpsti''^ 

exceptions.] 
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oot  an  exception.     An  equally  important  group  of  facts  is  assembled  in 
^^e  vicinity  of  nearly  all  cities.  . 

Laboratory  work  in  geography  is  comparatively  new  to  the  schools  at 
^^ge,and  hence  suitable  manuals  or  outlines  are  few;  but  sufficient  bodies 
^^  suggestion  are  at  hand  for  good  beginnings.  One  member  of  the  com- 
°^Jttee  has  contributed  the  following,  which  is  here  included,  not  as  a 
specific  guide,  but  by  way  of  informal  suggestion  : '  (Figures  in  paren- 
^eses  indicate  the  number  of  hours  for  each  exercise.) 

Cause  of  day  and  night,  and  extent  of  sunlight  over  surface,     (i) 
Detennination  of  latitude,  north-and-south  line,  and  high  noon,     (i) 
Determination  of  difference  of  longitude  by  sending  watch,     (i) 
Finding  variation  of  local  and  standard  time,     (i) 
Making  maps  on  different  projections.     (4) 
Study  of  ocean-current  maps,     (i) 
Study  of  tide  charts.     ( i ) 

Study  of  map  of  the  world,  showing  heights  of  land  and  depths  of  sea.     (2) 
Difference  in  temperature  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  hill,     (i) 
Finding  height  of  hill  or  building  by  barometer.     ( i ) 
Determination  of  dew-point,     (i) 

Making  isotherm  and  isobar  maps  from  furnished  data.     (4) 
Study  and  reproduction  of  weather  map.     (i) 
Predictions  from  weather  maps  (written  with  reasons).     (2) 
Observations  of  rain-fall,  temperature,  velocity  of  the  winds,  etc. 
Determination  of  the  amount  of  snow-fall  and  the  amount  of  water  produced  by  an 
ich  of  snow,     (i) 

Observations  of  ground  temperatures,  depth  of  frost,  etc. 

Making  contour  and  hachure  maps  from  small  models.     (2) 

Drawing  cross-sections  from  contour  maps.     (4) 

Written  descriptions  of  models.     (4) 

Picture-reading  (written  description).     (4) 

Map-reading  (written  description).     (4) 

Reproduction  of  contour  map  in  hachures.     (i) 

Making  map  of  small  area  in  neighborhood,     (i) 

Planning  of  journey,  with  study  of  country  to  be  seen.     (4) 

Determination  of  the  amount  of  sediment  carried  by  a  stream,     (i) 

Study  of  rocks  and  minerals.     (10) 

Study  of  erosion  by  sprinkling-pot.     (2) 

In  fall,  four  excursions,  one  a  week.     (8) 

Four  excursions  in  spring.     (8) 

For  another  laboratory  outline  which  has  been  tested  by  actual  experi- 
iBce,  see  "  Laboratory  Work  in  Elementary  Physical  Geography,"  by 
i.  H.  Cornish,  Journal  of  School  Geography,  June  and  September,  1897. 

VIII 

There  cannot  be  a  uniform  or  standard  equipment  of  apparatus  for 
geographical  teaching.     It  is  sought  here  only  to  give  such  suggestions 

>  [One  member  of  the  subcommittee  considers  some  of  these  exercises  too  difficult,  or  otherwise  unsuit- 
^^Ic.    It  will  be  uadentood  that  the  list  is  ^iven,  not  as  a  program  to  be  followed,  but  as  a  suggestion  to  be 
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as  may  enable  teachers  and  schools  to  acquire,  without  serious  mistake  or 
delay,  materials  for  effective  work.  Maps  and  photographs  will  naturally 
predominate,  and  slides  and  projecting  apparatus  should  be  added,  if 
possible,  with  the  more  common  meteorological  instruments.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  illustrations  well  related  to  the  systematic  progress  of 
the  work.  For  example,  under  land  forms,  the  illustrations  introduced 
should  be  chiefly  directed  to  explaining  their  causes  and  consequences 
rather  than  to  the  production  of  striking  pictorial  effects.  A  set  of  about 
one  hundred  classified  lantern  slides  selected  byW.  M.  Davis,  chiefly  from 
the  Gardner  collection  of  geological  and  geographical  photographs  of 
Harvard  University,  can  be  purchased  from  E.  E.  Howell,  Washington 
D.  C.  Some  of  the  more  important  materials,  such  as  the  topographic 
maps  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  cost  but  little;  and  much 
material  may  be  had  free  of  cost,  from  official  surveys,  or  as  gifts  from 
individuals  interested  in  the  school.  Some  account  of  these  and  other 
official  maps  may  be  found  in  **  Governmental  Maps  for  Use  in  Schools," 
published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.'  Models  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose, if  their  vertical  scale  is  not  too  much  exaggerated.  Among  those 
that  may  be  mentioned  are  a  number  made  by  E.  E.  Howell,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  the  "  Harvard  Geographical  Models,"  published  by  Ginn  & 
Co.,  of  Boston. 

Suggestions  concerning  the  use  of  these  topographical  maps  in  schools 
have  recently  been  published  by  the  departments  of  public  instruction  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York.  Similar  pub- 
lications would  be  useful  in  other  states.  An  important  publication  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  has  lately  been  begun  in  the  "Topographic 
Atlas  of  the  United  States,"  of  which  the,  first  folio,  entitled  Physiographic 
TypeSf  by  Henry  Gannett  (price,  25  cents),  will  be  found  of  much  practical 
service.     Other  folios  of  this  series  are  promised  for  the  future. 

It  is  believed  that  school  boards  will  in  the  end  furnish  appropriations 
for  geography  as  freely  as  for  physics  or  chemistry,  if  the  needs  of  geo- 
graphy are  duly  appreciated  by  superintendents,  principals,  and  science 
teachers.  Abundant  allowance  of  time  should  be  given  to  secondarr 
teachers  of  geography,  to  perfect  their  equipment,  and  to  work  out  the 
new  problems  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 

By  way  of  further  suggestion,  the  teacher  is  referred  to  an  article  on 
the  "Equipment  of  a  Geographical  Laboratory,"  by  W.  M.  Davis,  in  the 
Journal  of  School  Geography  for  May,  1898.  The  following  list  also 
indicates  an  equipment  found  practically  useful  by  one  member  of  the 
committee:  good  globe,  small  globes  (25  cents),  one  for  each  two  pupilSr 


I  Since  the  publication  of  this  book,  the  free  distribution  of  the  pilot  charts  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
by  the  United  States  Hydrographic  OflRce,  and  of  the  toptog^raphical  map>s  published  by  the  United  S««** 
Geological  Survey,  has  been  suspended.    The   charts  and   maps  are  now  lold  at  a  very  km  price  bf  ** 
respective  bureaus  of  publication.    The  method  of  purchasing  the  maps  issued  by  the  Geolgical  San«f 
explained  in  the  Journal  of  School  Gtography  for  September,  1897. 
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-bobs,  vertical  standards  for  the  determination  of  latitude,  Kiepert's 
ikalische  Wanderkarten"  (Europe,  Asia,  North  America,  South 
ca),  "  Weltkarte  zur  Obersicht  der  Meerestiefen  und  Hohenschich- 
imall  compasses,  bright,  thin  metal  dishes  for  the  determination  of 
oint,  blank  weather  maps,  co-ordinate  paper,  thermometer,  barometer, 
auge,  tide  charts,  ocean-current  maps  (copies  from  Challenger  expe- 
),  small  wooden  balls,  small  outline  maps,  sprinkling-pots  and  boxes, 
:ypical  charts,  geological  maps,  United  States  contour  maps  (suffi- 
luplicates  of  some  sheets  to  give  one  to  each  pupil),  Harvard  geo- 
ical  models,  fragments  of  models  for  contour-drawing,  maps  of 
nt  projections,  a  few  English  hachure  maps,  photographs  and 
28,  stereopticon  and  views,  several  atlases,  collection  of  rock  and 
il  specimens,  enough  for  each  pupil,  if  possible, 
r  illustration  of  the  structures  and  processes  concerned  in  the 
ipment  of  land  forms,  there  should  be  specimens  of  the  common 
orming  minerals,  and  of  such  rocks  and  structures  as  are  important 
ermining  topographic  forms,  or  have  economic  value.  Thus  there 
1  be  sandstones,  conglomerates,  shales,  and  limestones,  lavas,  speci- 
showing  faults  on  a  small  scale,  slickensides,  crumpled  lamination, 
•marks,  raindrop  impressions  and  sun-cracks,  glacial  bowlders  and 
ted  surfaces,  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  If  an  advanced  course  in 
jy  is  given,  the  amount  of  such  material  as  has  been  indicated  above 
I  be  materially  increased,  and  some  fossils  should  be  added.  In  all 
:are  should  be  taken  to  avoid  such  jumbles  of  miscellaneous  min- 
md  fossils  as  often  make  up  collections  so-called.' 

IX 

I  annotated  list  of  text-  and  reference-books  has  been  prepared  by 
Mary  I.  Piatt,  recently  of  Radcliffe  College,  now  teacher  of  geo- 
y.  High  School,  Holyoke,  Mass.  The  list,  including  fifty  titles,  has 
examined  and  criticised  by  W.  M.  Davis  and  R.  E.  Dodge,  and  is 
hed  in  the  Journal  of  School  Geography  for  May,  1898.  This  is  by 
lans  intended  to  be  exhaustive  of  useful  books,  but  outlines  a  useful 
ling  of  a  school  library  which  might  to  advantage  be  greatly 
sed.  It  is  further  suggested  that  iht  Journal  0/  School  Geography  is 
ost  important  help  with  which  teachers  of  the  subject  can  provide 
elves. 

X 

PREPARATION    OF    THE    TEACHER 

is  not  to  be  expected  that  notable  success  in  this   or  any  other 
:t  will  be  attained,  if  attention  is  so  far  turned  to  the  outline  of  the 

f  r.  Cornish  has  furnished  a  list  of  apparatus  for  physical  geography  recently  purchased  for  the  high 
qI  New  York  city.  As  the  list  may  be  useful  to  teachers  by  way  of  suggestion,  it  is  presented  as  an 
K  to  this  report.] 
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course  or  the  equipment  of  the  schoolroom  that  the  preparation  of  the 
teacher  is  forgotten.  The  committee,  therefore,  wishes  to  emphasiie 
three  points  that  are  of  prime  importance  in  this  connection.  The  train- 
ing of  the  teacher  should  have  reached  a  distinctly  higher  grade  in  physi- 
cal geography  than  that  of  the  course  to  be  given.  It  should  indudc 
laboratory  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoolog}',  and  geology, 
and  it  should  have  developed  ability  to  take  advantage  of  the  local  phe- 
nomena in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  in  the  conduct  of  field  work. 
These  considerations  should  weigh  in  the  selection  of  new  teadicrs. 
Teachers  already  employed  and  of  good  experience  in  their  work  should 
be  urged  to  supplement  their  preparation,  if  deficient  in  any  of  the  lines 
above  indicated,  by  attending  serious  courses  in  teachers*  classes  and 
summer  schools,  as  far  as  practicable  with  due  regard  to  rest  and  healtL 

A  primary  object  of  this  report  has  been  to  attempt  a  rational  defini- 
tion of  physical  geography,  and  to  offer  to  teachers  and  school  authorities 
a  line  of  suggestion  in  organizing  geographic  instruction  especially  to 
secure  a  sound  elementary  course  in  the  early  years  of  the  high  sdiool. 
Minute  and  specific  directions  are  undesirable,  because  a  great  variety 
of  conditions  must  be  met,  and  the  new  must  be  built  upon  the  old. 
A  further  object  here  sought  is  to  set  forth  practicable  views  of  the 
co-ordination  of  geography  with  the  other  sciences  in  the  high-school 
curriculum,  and  of  geography  as  a  factor  in  satisfying  college-admission 
requirements.  The  results,  of  course,  are  tentative.  It  is  not  thought 
that  this  committee,  and  the  other  committees  with  which  it  is  associated, 
can  formulate  a  rigid  or  final  plan  for  all  schools,  but  an  approximation 
toward  unity  can  be  made,  with  advance  upon  the  chaotic  conditions  of 
secondary  science  instruction  in  the  past. 

The  committee  would  be  glad  to  be  continued  for  another  year,  in 
order  that,  profiting  by  the  discussions  of  its  conference  already  held, 
and  by  such  criticisms  as  the  publication  of  the  present  report  may  evoke, 
it  may  embody  the  results  of  further  consideration  in  a  subsequent  report. 

Albert  Perry  Brigham. 
Collier  Cobb. 
W.  M.  Davis. 
William  North  Rice. 
W.  H.  Snyder. 


Which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


William  North  Rice. 
AcHng  aaimu^- 
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APPENDIX 

APPARATUS   FOR    PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY    RECENTLY    PURCHASED   FOR   THE   HIGH 

SCHOOLS   OF   NEW    YORK   CITY 
PS. 

set  (6)  Habernicht  &  Sydow  physical  wall-maps.     Hemispheres,  Asia,  Europe,  North 

America,  South  America,  Africa. 

bird*s-eye  view.  United  States. 

blackboard  outline.  United  States. 

blackboard  outline,  middle  and  eastern  United  States. 

physical  map,  Switzerland. 

GusHn*s  definition  map. 

BES   AND   MODELsl 

1 2-inch  Joslin  globe. 

i2-iitch  slated  globe. 

model.  United  States,  E.  E.  Howell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

model.  New  Jersey,  E.  E.  Howell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harvard  geographical  models. 

ERNMENT    MaPS. 

geologic  atlas,  New  Jersey,  New  Jersey  Geological  Survey. 

selected  geologic  folios,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

selected  sheets,  topographic  atlas,  United  States,  including  complete  sets  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  as  far  as 
published,  as  well  as  maps  of  other  states. 

,  special  geologic  sheets,  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
set  Mississippi  river  (preliminary)  charts,  Mississippi  River  Commission.  . 

:  set  flood  plain,  Mississippi  river,  Mississippi  River  Commission. 

I  lake-survey  charts  (selected).  United  States  Great  Lakes  Survey  Commission,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

1  selected  coast-survey  charts.  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

5  pilot  charts  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  United  States  Hydrographic  OfHce. 
Blank  weather  maps.  Form  D,  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

^t-REs  AND  Lantern  Slides. 

selected  lantern  slides. 

^elected  mounted  photographs  of  natural  scenery,  12X10. 

Elected  mounted  photographs  of  natural  scenery,  6X7. 

Elected  mounted  photographs  of  natural  scenery,  12X14. 

Elected  mounted  photographs  of  natural  scenery,  7X8. 

^^^(5)  photochromes,  18X20. 

Alpine  photographs  (large). 

i^t  (37)  HolzePs  geographical  pictures. 

^iiALs  and  Rocks. 

^t  prepared  slides  of  mineral  and  rock  sections. 

^H>xes  selected  mineral  specimens,  40  specimens  each  of  40  different  minerals. 

tK)xes  selected  rock  specimens,  40  specimens  each  of  20  different  rocks. 

^OROLOGICAL   APPARATUS. 

barograph, 
thermograph. 
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I  exposed  thermometer. 

I  solar  radiation  thermometer. 

I  aneroid  barometer. 

I  standard  (mercurial)  barometer. 

■ 

I  set  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers. 

I  soil  thermometer. 

I  wind-vane  and  anemometer. 


SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

CHEMISTR  Y 


PRESENTED  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COLLEGE-ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION 


I.     VALUE    AND    PLACE    OF   CHEMISTRY 

The  study  of  chemistry  is  a  valuable  constituent  of  the  high-school 
course  on  account  (i)  of  the  training  in  observation .  in  general  and  cor- 
rect induction  from  observation  which  it  affords,  and  (2)  of  the  first-hand 
information  which  it  gives  about  well-known  materials,  the  principles 
of  their  manufacture,  and  their  properties,  as  the  result  of  personal 
observation. 

The  college  invites  its  study  in  preparatory  schools  on  account  01 
these  two  benefits.  To  be  of  subsequent  use  the  method  and  content  of 
the  courses  in  preparatory  schools  must  be  definite  and  uniform.  The 
selected  matter  must  be  thoroly  taught,  so  as  to  form  a  recogniMblc 
constituent  of  the  preparation  of  those  who  present  it.  When  these  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled,  the  college  must  give  proper  recognition  to  the  wort 
All  colleges  must  give  admission  credit  for  the  subject.  In  addition  to 
this  each  college  must  provide  definite  means  for  advancing  the  entrant 
in  chemistry  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  his  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  precise  method  of  doing  this  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  courses  the  college  itself  offers.  In  any  case  no  pupil  who  offers 
chemistry  for  entrance,  and  receives  definite  credit  for  it,  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  class  with  beginners  who  had  no  such  credit. 

Without  laboratory  work  school  chemistry  is  wholly  valueless  for  the 
purposes  just  mentioned.  It  should  be  preceded  by  physics,  since  chem- 
istry necessarily  assumes  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  properties  of  matter 
and  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  heat  and  electricity.  If,  on  account 
of  limited  teaching  force,  relatively  little  time  can  be  given  to  the  sci- 
ences, it  is  more  desirable  to  give  a  year  each  to  one  or  two  sciences  th*^ 
shorter  periods  to  a  larger  number.     It  must  be  remembered  that,  for  tW 
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dent  teaching  of  science,  preparation  of  apparatus  and  experiments 
demonstrations  and  laboratory  work  are  necessary,  and  the  science 
:her  cannot,  therefore,  carry  more  than  half  the  number  of  recitations 
gned  to  most  other  teachers. 

OUTLINE  OF  A  ONEYEAR  COURSE 

The  work  outlined  below  will  demand  at  least  200  hours'  work  ;  about 
■  the  time,  in  two-hour  periods,  should  be  spent  in  the  laboratory. 

II.     METHOD    OF    TEACHING 

Laboratory  work. — The  experiments  must  be  performed  by  each  pupil 
ividually. 

Each  pupil  must  record  his  observations  and  the  interpretation  of 
ni  in  a  notebook.     His  work  should  be  continuously  supervised  and 
records  frequently  examined  by  the  teacher. 

Most  pupils  will  tend  to  fall  into  merely  mechanical  performance  of 
igned  work.  To  combat  this  is  the  most  difficult  task  of  the  teacher  of 
smistry.  Each  experiment  is  a  question  put  to  nature,  and  forethought 
i  care  are  necessary  in  putting  the  question,  and  study  and  reflection  in 
erpreting  the  answer.  Strenuous  effort  is  required  to  make  the  pupil 
ilize  this.  The  questions  incorporated  in  the  laboratory  outline,  to 
ich  answers  are  expected  as  part  of  the  notes ;  individual  questioning 
the  laboratory ;  above  all,  frequent,  thoro  quizzing  of  the  whole  class, 
2  the  best  means  of  forcing  the  significance  of  this  practical  work  into 
e  foreground. 

Beginning  at  an  early  stage  in  the  course,  simple  quantitative  experi- 
ents  should  be  given,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  definite  and 
ultiple  proportion,  the  determination  of  combining  and  equivalent 
•ights,  the  specific  gravity  of  gases,  etc.  This  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
preciate  the  fact  that,  altho  the  quantities  used  in  the  majority  of 
Oratory  exercises  may  not  be  measured,  yet  the  proportions  and  the 
Impositions  by  weight  of  substances  involved  in  all  chemical  changes  are 
finite  and  measurable.  Without  such  measurements  atomic  weights  will 
-na  purely  mythical.  Not  less  than  six  such  exercises  should  be  given, 
ie  or  two  of  these  experiments  must  be  introduced  early,  in  order  that 
THulae  and  equations,  when  the  time  for  their  employment  comes,  may 
given  as  abbreviated  expressions  of  the  results  of  quantitative  meas- 
-ments. 

Qualitative  analysis  is  a  branch  of  applied  chemistry,  and  cannot  be 
^Hed  otherwise  than  mechanically  without  a  long  preparation  in  general 
'iJistry.  There  should  be  no  pretense  of  teaching  it  in  a  secondary 
^1  as  part  (much  less  as  the  whole)  of  the  first  year's  work.  It  gives  a 
orted  view  of  the  classifications  of  the  elements  and  of  the  relative 
^rtance  of  their  properties,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  science 
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of  chemistry  that  the  Linnjean  system  of  classification  in  botany  bears  to 
the  natural. 

Yet  exercises  on  the  recognition  of  chemical  substances  will  tend  to 
fix  their  properties  in  the  mind  and  give  a  useful  review  of  many  of  the 
facts  and  principles  of  the  science,  provided  that  a  proper  method  of 
conducting  them  be  pursued.  Analytical  tables  encourage  mechanical 
work  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  cannot  be  permitted.  An  outline  sug- 
gesting suitable  dry-  and  wet- way  experiments,  which  will  throw  the 
burden  of  thought  and  rigid  proof  on  the  pupil,  will  be  a  sufficient 
guide.  This  part  of  the  work  may  fitly  occupy  five  or  six  weeks  of  the 
course. 

Class-room.  —  Many  parts  of  the  subject  can  best  be  introduced  by  means 
of  carefully  reasoned  and  fully  illustrated  demonstrations  by  the  teacher. 
Sometimes  also  this  method  of  teaching  has  to  be  used  where  the  apparatus 
is  complicated  and  cannot  be  supplied  to  each  pupil,  or  where,  in  stming 
to  make  the  experiment  successful,  the  pupil  will  be  in  danger  of  wasting 
time.     Thus  on   pedagogical  or  practical  grounds  some  of  the  Hofmann 
experiments  for   illustrating   the    application   of  Avogadro's  hypothesis 
(explosion   of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  electrolysis  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
etc. )  are  best  performed  by  the  teacher.     (No  teacher  should  fail  to  read 
Hofmann*s  admirable  Lectures  on  Modern  Chemistry^  1865.)     The  line  of 
thought  to  be  developed  in  connection  with  the  experiments  performed 
by  the  teacher  and  by  the  pupil  is  well  given  (pp.  1-9)  in  the  Harvard 
Requirements  in  Chemistry  by  Professor  Richards. 

The  theories  and  principles  must  be  presented  inductively.  T^^^)' 
should  not  be  stated  as  dogmas,  or  as  if  they  were  part  of  the  facts.  They 
should  be  held  in  reserve  until  some  accumulated  facts  demand  explana- 
tion and  correlation.  P\acts  incapable  of  correlation  should  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  explanations  by  the  handy  affinity 
idea  are  worse  than  useless,  as  they  are  generally  pure  nonsense.  When 
symbols  and  formulae  are  first  introduced,  special  care  must  be  taken  to 
show  how  they  are  derived  from  quantitative  measurements.  The  pupil's 
own  observations  and  other  examples  must  be  used  to  show  how  the  formulae, 
and  finally  the  equations,  are  reached  as  expressions  of  quantitative 
relations.  The  whole  process  of  determining  the  proportions  by  weight 
and  constructing  the  formulae  and  equations  must  be  done  or  described 
in  connection  with  every  chemical  change,  until  the  pupil  is  tborolv 
familiar  with  the  operation  and  the  exact  significance  of  the  equation  is 
perfectly  clear  (cf.  Harvard  pamphlet  already  mentioned  (p.  24)  on  this 
point).  Formuke  must  on  no  account  be  used  before  this  can  be  done, 
as  otherwise  they  will  inevitably  appear  to  be  the  source  of  information 
instead  of  the  receptacle  for  it.  All  "exercises  in  writing  equations 
and  rules  for  constructing  them,  as  if  they  were  mathematical  expressions, 
must  be  rigidly  excluded  as  fantastic  and  misleading.     The  misuse  W 
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h  equations  have  been  put  has  led  to  their  omission  or  prolonged 
ponement  by  some  teachers.  Their  introduction  at  an  early  stage 
do  no  possible  harm,  provided  the  laboratory  work  contains  exercises 
ifically  intended  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  facts  recorded  in 
equations  are  ascertained  and  the  manner  in  which  the  equations  are 
tructed  from  these  facts.  The  atomic  theory  should  not  be  intro- 
d  until  after  this  experimental  foundation  of  the  equation  is  thoroly 
liar.  The  equation  has  no  necessary  connection  with  this  theory, 
teacher  will  derive  valuable  hints  in  regard  to  method  from  Perkin 
Lean's  Introduction  to  Chemistry. 

Ubrary. —  Interest  in  the  study  should  be  fostered  by  providing  a 
1  library.  The  use  of  this  will  counteract  the  idea  which  the  pupil 
possibly  receive  that  the  text-book  employed  in  the  class  is  a  "  com- 
:"  treatise.  It  should  contain  some  more  advanced  works,  as  well 
»me  of  a  more  popular  nature. 

III.       SUBJECT-MATTER 

^he  following  outline  includes  only  the  indispensable  things  which 
:  be  studied  in  the  class-room  and  laboratory.  The  material  is,  for 
most  part,  common  to  all  ejementary  text-books  and  laboratory, 
uals.  Each  book  makes  its  own  selection  of  facts  beyond  this  which 
be  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  the  principles  of  the  science, 
order  of  presentation  will  naturally  be  determined  by  each  teacher 
liraself. 

Outline. —  The  chief  physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  the  prepara- 
and  the  recognition  of  the  following  elements  and  their  chief  com- 
ids:  oxygen^  hydrogen^  carbon^  nitrogen^  chlorine^  bromine^  iodine, 
ine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  mag- 
tm,  zinc,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  aluminium,  lead,  tin,  iron,  manganese, 
mium. 

fore  detailed  study  should  be  confined  to  the  italicized  elements  (as 
I  and  to  a  restricted  list  of  compounds,  such  as :  water,  hydrochloric 
carbon-monoxide,  carbon-dioxide,  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  sulphur- 
de,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen-sulphide,  sodium-hydroxide, 
ttention  should  be  given  to  the  atmosphere  (constitution  and  rela- 
te animal  and  vegetable  life),  flames,  acids,  bases,  salts,  oxidation 
eduction,  crystallization,  manufacturing  processes,  familiar  substances 
ninating  gas,  explosives,  baking  powder,  mortar,  glass,  metallurgy, 
common  alloys,  porcelain,  soap). 

ombining  proportions  by  weight  and  volume ;  calculations  founded 
lese  and  Boyle's  and  Charles'  laws ;  symbols  and  nomenclature  (with 
ul  avoidance  of  special  stress,  since  these  are  nonessential) ;  atomic 
y,  atomic  weights  and  valency  in  a  very  elementary  way ;  nascent 
;  natural  grouping  of  the  elements;  solution  (solvents  and  solubility 
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of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids,  saturation) ;  ionization ;  mass  action  and 
equilibrium  ;  strength  (=  activity)  of  acids  and  bases ;  conservation  and 
dissipation  of  energy ;  chemical  energy  (very  elementary) ;  electrolysis. 
Chemical  terms  should  be  defined  and  explained,  and  the  pupil  should  be 
able  to  illustrate  and  apply  the  ideas  they  embody.  The  theoretical  topics 
are  not  intended  to  form  separate  subjects  of  study,  but  to  be  taught 
only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  correlation  and  explanation  of  the 
experimental  facts. 

The  facts  should  be  given  as  examples  from  various  classes,  and  not 
as  isolated  things.  Thus  to  speak  of  a  ''standard  method  of  preparing 
hydrogen,"  whereby  the  action  of  zinc  on  hydrochloric  acid  is  meant, 
shows  narrow  and  infertile  teaching.  It  should  be  shown  that  all  adds 
are  acted  upon  by  a  certain  class  of  metals  to  produce  hydrogen. 
Examples  of  both  classes  of  metals  should  be  given  and  the  general 
principles  derived.  The  reason  for  using  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  laboratory  can  then  be  stated. 

IV.       EQUIPMENT 

Chemistry  cannot  be  taught  satisfactorily  without  a  proper  laboratory 
and  a  sufficient  supply  of  apparatus.  The  former  should  contain  desks, 
with  gas  and  water  connections,  bottle  racks,  and  well -ventilated  hoods. 
Each  pupil  should  have  his  own  set  of  apparatus. 

In  view  of  the  prevailing  idea  that  quantitative  experiments  require 
expensive  apparatus,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  balance  with  case  (BcclLer 
No.  31)  —  costing,  when  imported  duty-free,  J15  —  and  weights  ($125) 
will  amply  suffice,  and  some  teachers  secure  good  results  by  giving  each 
pupil  ordinary  hand-scales,  costing  less  than  J1.50.  There  should  be  one 
balance  to  every  six  pupils  working  at  one  time.  In  addition  to  this  the 
following  will  be  required  : 

Barometer;  .thermometers;  burettes,  two  for  four  pupils  at  least; 
porcelain  crucibles  for  each  student ;  bottle  for  aspirator  (one  liter)  for 
each  student. 

Most  of  the  apparatus  for  demonstrations  can  be  made  by  the  teacher 
by  use  of  the  blowpipe,  some  glass  tubing  of  various  sizes,  a^  a  fe* 
pieces  of  thin  platinum  wire. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  a  teacher  competent  to  instruct 
a  class  after  the  fashion  indicated  here  must  have  had  considerable  train- 
ing in  the  several  branches  of  the  sciences.  His  minimum  equipment 
will  be  :  physics  (one  year),  general  chemistry  (one  year),  qualitative 
analysis  (two  terras  ;  one  term  =  twelve  weeks),  quantitative  analysis  (one 
terra),  theoretical  chemistry  (one  term),  organic  chemistry  (one  tcnn). 
some  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  science,  and  famili^nff 
with  all  the  chief  books  suitable   as  works  of  reference  in  conncctiott 
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ith    such    a    course,    and    all    the    text-books    for    secondary-school 

lemistry. 

Alexander  Smith,  University  of  Chicago,  Chairman. 

W.  B.  Graves,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 

E.  F.  Smith,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Frank  Rollins,  Boys*  High  School,  New  York. 

W.  T.  Van  Buskirk,  High  School,  Peoria,  111. 

W.  L.  Dudley,  Vanderbilt  University. 

C.  F.  Mabery,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 

G.  W.  Benton,  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

EXCEPTIONS  BY  PROFESSOR  P.  C.  FREER 

Id  discussing  the  above  report,  I  would  beg  to  make  the  following 
Editions  and  exceptions  : 

I  advise  the  omission  of  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravities  of 
ises.     My  reasons  are  as  follows  : 

With  the  pupil's  knowledge  and  the  apparatus  at  his  disposal,  the 
suit  must  be  more  or  less  inaccurate.  Inaccuracy  in  quantitative  experi- 
ents  robs  them  of  their  significance.  The  laws  of  definite  and  multiple 
oportions  are  exacts  and,  if  they  are  to  be  illustrated  by  quantitative 
^periments,  exact  results  are  necessary. 

Hofmann's  EinUitung  in  die  moderne  Chemie  is  a  very  admirable  work, 
It,  in  my  opinion,  the  gas  laws  are  dealt  with  at  unnecessary  length, 
id  their  importance  is  exaggerated.  For  the  purpose  of  the  teacher, 
ich  works  as  Lothar  Meyer's  Elements  of  Theoretical  Chemistry^  or 
stwald's  Outlines  of  General  Chemistry^  are  better  ;  they  also  give  the 
as  laws,  and  many  other  important  things  in  addition. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  introduction  of  many  commercial  processes 

*  an  elementary  course.  The  course  in  chemistry  is  for  the  purpose  of 
^vcation,  and  mere  information  is  not  education.  The  time  is  all  too 
^ort  as  it  is,  and  the  attention  should  not  be  distracted  from  funda- 
mental principles.  Many  commercial  processes  are  of  such  a  complex 
ature  that  a  considerable  chemical  knowledge  is  necessary  for  their 
^derstanding,  so  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  information  must  be  con- 
-yed  to  the  beginner  empirically.  In  chemical  teaching,  at  present, 
'is  method  is  used  to  excess,  so  that  I  deprecate  calling  especial  atteij- 
on  to  the  matter. 

In  my  opinion,  accurate  quantitative  results  can  only  be  obtained  by 
Cans  of  a  sensitive  balance,  the  cost  of  which  is  from  $40  to  $50.     I  fail 

•  see  how  hand-scales  can  give  more  than  approximate  results. 

The  best  and  most  accurate  quantitative  experiments  for  beginners 
'c,  in  my  opinion,  volumetric  in  character.  For  this  purpose,  experi- 
cuts  in  titration,  involving  the  neutralization  of  hydrochloric  and  sul- 
furic acids  by  caustic  soda  and  caustic  potash,  are  well  adapted.     The 
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solution  of  known  titer  can  be  prepared  by  the  teacher  in  bulk  and  kept  in 

stock.     The  pupil  should  calculate  equivalent  weights  of  bases  and  adds. 

I  would  rather  see  the  time  spent  in  training  the  teacher  in  qualitatire 

analysis  in  part  devoted  to  organic  chemistry  and  to  physical  chemistry. 

With  a  good  training  in  general   organic  and   physical  chemistn-,  the 

high-school  teacher  is  better  equipped  for  his  work  than  he  would  be 

were  he  to  devote  his  time  more  extensively  to  analysis,  to  the  detriment 

of  other  branches.     By  this  1  would  have  it  understood,  however,  that 

the  study  of  such  a  book  as  Ostwald's  Foundations  of  Analytical  ChmUtn 

would  meet  my  objections. 

P.  C.  Freer,  University  of  Michigan. 

Professor  Freer*s  opinions  on  Hofmann's  work  and  on  commercial 
processes  are  not  inconsistent  with  anything  in  the  report.  In  fact,  I 
believe  they  express  the  views  of  the  committee  on  these  subjects.  Quali- 
tative analysis  cannot  be  taught  scientifically  otherwise  than  on  a  basis 
similar  to  that  outlined  in  Ostwald's  Scientific  Foundations, — Alexander 
Smith. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BOTANY 

OF  THE  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIOSAL 

ASSOCIA  TION 


It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  discuss  the  proposition  that  contact  with 
the  phenomena  of  life  should  form  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  second- 
ary schools.  If  this  be  granted,  either  plants  or  animals,  or  both,  are  to 
be  studied.  In  case  both  are  studied,  it  is  the  judgment  of  your  com- 
mittee that  they  should  be  studied  consecutively,  and  not  intermixed. 
The  two  lines  are  entirely  divergent,  and  to  study  plants  and  animals 
alternately  leads  to  confusion,  and  often  to  entire  misapprehension.  All 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  biology  can  be  obtained  from  cither 
line. 

A.  Probably  the  most  common  method  of  teaching  botany  in  the 
secondary  schools  is  to  conduct  recitations,  which  are  little  more  than 
definitions  of  the  parts  of  flowering  plants,  and  to  demand  as  practical 
exercises  the  preparation  of  a  small  herbarium,  and  the  analysis  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  flowers  in  accordance  with  some  "  key."  In  the  judgment 
of  your  comniittee  this  method  is  entirely  inadequate.  It  deals  with  bat 
a  small  portion  of  the  plant  kingdom,  and  presents  the  least  important 
details  of  that  portion.  It  brings  no  conception  of  plants  as  living 
things,  and  develops  no  biological  principles. 

B.  A  newer  method,  and  one  prevailing  in  the  larger  and  better- 
equipped  secondary  schools,  is  organized  upon  a  far  more  rational  bafls* 
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present  the  essential  structures  of  the  whole  plant  kingdom 
imination  of  a  series  of  types,  and  the  facts  observed  are 
;d  by  a  text-book  or  by  lectures.  The  method  involves  the 
tinuous  use  of  the  compound  microscope.  In  the  judgment 
nmittee  the  compound  microscope  is  both  useful  and  necessary 
onstration  of  many  important  structures  that  should  be  brought 
ition  of  secondary-school  students,  but  its  excessive  use  in  the 
t  with  plants  is  to  be  deplored.  The  compound  microscope 
X  piece  of  apparatus  for  a  young  student  to  use  intelligently, 
nterpretation  of  that  which  is  seen  demanding  considerable 
ivolving  more  total  time  and  longer  periods  than  are  given  in 
schools.  Another  danger  of  such  a  course  is  that  the  contact 
s  is  one  of  structure  rather  than  of  function,  and  details  of 
icture  are  not  related  to  previous  or  subsequent  experience, 
le  case  of  very  few  secondary-school  pupils  ;  besides,  it  involves 
y  extensive  and  difficult  terminology  at  the  first  contact, 
course  as  that  referred  to  above  may  be  conducted  to  great 
in  schools  with  small  classes,  good  equipment,  liberal  labora- 
Is,  and  experienced  teachers,  but  this  combination  of  condi- 
t  present  in  the  vast  majority  of  secondary  schools, 
lird  method  is  suggested  in  this  report,  and  is  based  upon  the 
principles :  the  standpoint  of  observation  should  be  that  of 
ving  things  and  at  work,  details  of  structure  being  entirely 
ed ;  observation  should  be  directed  to  the  most  obvious  facts, 
h  form  a  fitting  background  for  subsequent  study,  and  which 
r  into  the  subsequent  experience  of  those  who  do  not  study 
iking  the  work  result  in  a  permanent  possession  ;  professional 
^y  and  difficult  and  expensive  apparatus  should  be  avoided  as 
ossible,  the  proper  place  for  these  being  in  college  and  univer- 
;s. 
:h  these  principles  in  view,  it  would  seem  that  the  first  contact 

with  plants  in  their  general  relations,  forming  the  natural 
)f  the  earth's  surface,  and  holding  definite  relations  to  their 
nt.  In  addition  to  the  observation  of  essential  life-relations, 
tnportant  life-processes  should  be  demonstrated.  To  develop 
lentary  knowledge  of   the  life-relations  and  life-processes  of 

demand  at  least  a  half-year  of  work,  and  is  the  phase  of  botany 
count  for  the  most,  if  but  a  half-year  is  given  to  the  subject, 
such  a  contact  with  plants  will  involve  some  knowledge  of  the 
ps  and  their  essential  structures. 

case  a  second  half-year  is  given  to  botany,  it  should  be  devoted 
I  in  general  morphology.     Some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 

have  been  developed  during  the  work  of  the  first  half-year, 
\  the  second  half-year  the  standpoint  of  structure  is  made  more 
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prominent,  and  the  evolution  of  the  plant  kingdom  is  traced.  For  this 
part  of  the  work  compound  microscopes  and  the  ordinary  laboratorj 
equipment  will  be  necessary.  On  account  of  previous  training,  the  type 
plants  selected  for  study  will  be  related  to  their  proper  surroundings, 
their  most  obvious  relations  and  processes  will  be  known,  and  hence  their 
structure  will  have  some  significance. 

In  no  case  should  structure  be  considered  apart  from  function,  so  that 
the  course  should  involve  a  continuance  of  experiments  in  plant 
physiology. 

F.  An  outline  of  suggested  courses  is  herewith  appended,  the  first 
course  being  for  a  half  year  of  work,  the  second  course  being  added  to 
the  first  for  a  whole  year  of  work. 

FIRST    COURSE 

1.  The  Great  Plant  Groups.— Before  undertaking  the  study  of  plants  in  their  rtli- 
tions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  general  training  in  the  recognition  of  great 
groups.  In  a  few  exercises  the  pupil  may  be  taught  to  recognize,  in  a  general  waj, 
algae,  fungi,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  e()uisetums,  club-mosses,  gymnosperms,  mono* 
cotyledons,  and  dicotyledons.  It  should  be  understood  that  this  preliminary  training 
is  not  to  develop  much  knowledge  of  the  structures  of  these  groups,  but  meiclTto 
enable  the  student  to  recognize  them  in  laboratory  and  field  work. 

2.  Life-Relations  and  -Processes. 

(1)  The  foliage  leaf  as  a  light-related  organ. 

a)  This  fact  explaining  its  position,  its  form,  the  relation  of  leaves  to  each  other. 

b)  The   structure :    demonstrating   epidermis,   stomata,   mesophyll,  chloropUsts. 
veins. 

c)  Functions  :  demonstrating  photosynthesis,  transpiration,  respiration. 

d)  Protection  of  mesophyll :  palisade  cells,  cuticle,  hairs,  movements,  etc. 

e)  These  relations  and  functions  in  green  plants  without  foliage  leaves. 

(2)  The  stem  as  the  leaf  bearing  organ, 

a)  Stems  bearing  foliage  leaves,  the  problem  of  foliage  display  being  studied  10 
connection  with  subterranean,  prostrate,  submerged,  climbing,  and  erect  steias. 

^)  Demonstrations  of  movements  of  water  and  elaborated  material,  growth,  helio- 
tropism,  etc. 

c)  Compare  stem  structure  of  different  types. 

d)  Stems  bearing  scale  leaves,  being  connected  with  protection,  or  storage,  or 
vegetative  propagation,  prominent  examples  being  the  bud,  the  tuber,  and  the 
rootstock  types. 

^)  Stems  bearing  floral  leaves,  the  flowers  being  studied  as  to  pollination  and  seed 
dissemination,  but  not  as  to  their  extensive  terminology. 

(3)  The  root  as  an  absorbing  and  hold-fast  organ, 

a)  Relations  to  soil,  water,  air,  mechanical  support,  etc. 

b)  Demonstrations  of  absorption,  geotropism,  hydrotropism. 

c)  Structure  of  roots. 

d)  Absorption  and  grappling  by  plants  without  roots. 

3.  The  Plant  Societies. — This  is  a  study  of  natural  plant  areas,  such  as  forest,  meadow, 
swamp,  etc.,  and  is  very  desirable  if  practicable.  It  is  recognized  that  in  city schooB* 
and  in  those  with  very  large  classes,  the  study  of  natural  areas  can  foim  nolaigep*" 
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>f  the  formal  training,  but  it  may  always  be  encouraged.  The  conditions  of  several 
plant  societies,  however,  may  be  imitated  in  the  schoolroom,  and  many,  of  the  adapta- 
tions of  plants  observed. 

[i)  WcUer  plants. — An  aquarium  stocked  with  characteristic  water  forms,  a  collection 
of  marine  seaweeds,  and  some  swamp  plants  are  things  to  be  obtained  by  any 
school.  The  structures  of  such  plants  should  be  contrasted  with  those  of  plants 
living  under  different  conditions. 

(2)  Drought  plants, —  Characteristic  drought  plants  can  be  cultivated,  and  also  the 
effect  of  drought  conditions  upon  ordinary  plants  can  be  noted.  The  various 
methods  of  regulating  transpiration  and  of  storing  water  should  be  observed. 

(3)  Ordinary  plants. — To  contrast  the  plants  growing  in  genial  conditions  with  those 
growing  in  water  or  drought  conditions  is  a  fruitful  subject  of  observation. 

SECOND   COURSE 

Plant  Structures. —  Such  a  course  needs  no  outline.  Types  lepresenting  each 
at  plant  group  should  be  selected  and  the  essential  structures  observed,  unessential 
ails  being  passed  over.  Naturally  the  structures  will  fall  under  two  physiological 
ids,  the  nutritive  and  the  reproductive.  In  the  selection  of  types  the  following  groups 
old  be  represented :  algx,  fungi,  lichens,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  horsetails,  club- 
ises,  conifers,  monocotyledons,  and  dicotyledons. 

In  connection  with  this  course  it  would  be  well  to  continue  some  work  in  plant 
siology,  a  number  of  simple  experiments  being  "set  up"  to  illustrate  the  more 
ortant  functions  of  the  structure  under  observation. 

Such  a  course  also  incidentally  involves  the  fundamental  classification  of  plants, 
ch  phase  of  the  subject  may  be  carried  into  greater  detail  in  connection  with  the  study 
he  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons  by  teaching  the  use  of  the  ordinary  manuals  of 
1  plants. 

G.  In  connection  with  both  of  these  courses  your  committee  would 
I  special  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  drawing  as  a  means  of 
uring  definite  observation. 

It  is  also  the  judgment  of  your  committee  that  to  obtain  the  best 
alts  the  work,  as  herein  outlined,  should  be  done  during  the  last  two 
Ts  of  the  secondary-school  period. 

BOTANICAL    MEMBERS    OF   THE    COMMITTEE    OF    FIVE    REPRESENTING  : 

^ew  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools: 
Professor  W.  F.  Ganong,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Mr.  David  W.  Hovt,  English  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

tssociation  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  Middle  States  and  Maryland: 

Professor  B.  D.  Halsted,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Frank  Owen  Payne,  High  School,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

Sorth  Centred  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools: 

Professor  Charles  R.  Barnes,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Boyer,  High  School,  Chicago,  111.     (Who  has  not  indicated  his  assent 
to  this  report.) 

SwM^m  Association  of  Colleges: 

Professor  Albert  H.  Tuttle,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Mr.  Albert  Ruth,  High  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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Professor  Charles  E.  Bessey,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.  (See 

dissenting  opinion.) 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Bergen,  Jr.,  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 


6.  National  Educational  Association 

Professor  John  M.  Coulte 

Mr.  I.  N.  Mitchell,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Professor  John  M.  Coulter,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.,  ckairmM. 


DISSENTING  COMMENTS  OF  CHARLES  E.  BESSEY 

While  cordially  agreeing  with  the  majority  of  the  committee  in  the 
general  spirit  of  the  foregoing  report,  and  in  many  of  its  propositions 
and  recommendations,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  it  in  its  present  form.  The 
essential  points  in  which  I  dissent  are  as  follows: 

I  cannot  agree  to  say,  with  the  majority  of  the  committee,  that  the 
compound  microscope  "is  a  difficult  piece  of  apparatus  for  the  young 
student  to  use  intelligently,"  since  I  have  known  of  its  very  successful 
use  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  of  certain  public  schook  in 
Nebraska.  For  pupils  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  (third  and 
fourth  years  of  the  high  school,  where  alone  botany  should  be  first  taken 
up)  the  compound  microscope  is  not  as  difficult  to  handle  as  the  chemical 
and  physical  apparatus  necessarily  handled  in  a  good  high-school  course 
in  chemistry  and  physics.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  make  botany* 
simpler  science  than  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  secondary  schools. 

I  must  dissent  emphatically  from  the  proposition  that  "the  first  con- 
tact [of  the  pupil]  should  be  with  plants  in  their  general  relations,  form- 
ing the  natural  covering  of  the  earth*s  surface,  and  holding  definite 
relations  to  their  environment."  This  refers  to  the  newest  department  of 
modern  botany,  viz.,  ecology,  which  is  just  now,  for  the  first  time,  finding 
its  way  into  the  botanical  courses  of  our  foremost  universities.  We  who 
have  to  deal  with  advanced  students,  well  prepared  in  general  and s)'Stcin' 
atic  botany,  find  it  hard  enough  work  to  study  the  general  relations  or 
plants  referred  to  above,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  take  up  this 
work  successfully  in  the  secondary  schools  without  a  much  better  prepara* 
than  than  suggested  in  the  report  of  the  committee. 

I  must  dissent  from  much  of  the  detail  in  the  suggested  course  fof 
the  first  half-year.  Instead  of  attempting  the  impossible  task  of  teaching 
the  pupil  in  a  few  exercises  "  to  recognize,  in  a  general  way,  algae,  fuDp» 
liverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  equisetums,  club-mosses,  gymnospenns,  mono- 
cotyledons, and  dicotyledons,*'  it  will  be  far  better  to  devote  the  half- 
year  to  this  work,  giving  the  pupil  the  opportunity  of  becoming  person- 
ally acquainted  with  enough  kinds  under  each  head  given  above  to enabl« 
him  to  recognize  them  in  something  more  than  "a  general  way." 

As  to  the  "  life-relations  and  -processes  "  I  dissent  from  the promincD^ 
which  the  report  gives  them  thus  early  in  the  course  in  botany.   MtfJ 
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;he  suggestions  are  useful,  e.  g.,  those  pertaining  to  the  position,  form, 

1  mutual  relations  of  leaves ;  the  stems  bearing  foliage  leaves ;  prostrate, 

nbing,  and  erect  stems;  relations  of  roots  to  soil,  water,  air,  etc.;  and 

DC  of  the  experiments  and  demonstrations  are  suggestive;  but  others, 

lin,  are  impossible  of  performance  in  any  but  the  loosest  way  by  sec- 

dary-school  pupils,  e.  g.,  the  demonstration  of  photosynthesis,  respira- 

n,  and  movements  of  water  and  elaborated  material. 

The  inclusion  by  the  committee  of  the  study  of  "plant  societies"  in 

J  suggested  work  of  the  secondary- school  pupils  is,  to  say  the  least, 

timely.     The  pupils  with  no  further  preparation  than  that  allowed  by 

\  committee  are  not  able  to  designate  the  members  of  the  plant  socie^ 

s,  and,  on  account  of  the  newness  of  this  department  of  botany  in 

Qcrica,  there  are  practically  no  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  who 

J  able  to  give  any  instruction  in  it. 

I  recommend  that  the  committee's  "second  course"  be  more  fully 

borated,  and  suggested  to  the  secondary  schools  as  the  outline  of  work 

be  followed. 

Charles  E.  Bessey. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ZOOLOGY 


The  committee  takes  it  for  granted  that,  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
1  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  published  some  time  ago,  the  subject 
I  be  awarded  a  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  hence  the  present  report 
^ers  its  position,  the  character  of  the  course,  and  extent  of  the  same. 

POSITION    IN    CURRICULUM 

Studies  on  living  things  appeal  more  strongly  to  students  of  fifteen 
n  to  those  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  whereas  the  reverse  is  true  of 
cise  formal  argument.  The  power  of  exact  reasoning  cannot  be  said 
develop  early,  and  the  less  formal  methods  of  biological  science  are 
)  transitional  to  those  of  both  physics  and  chemistry.  Furthermore, 
mathematical  training  necessary  for  physics  particularly  is  not  obtained 
the  pupil,  under  present  programs  in  secondary  schools,  early  enough 
tilow  the  introduction  of  work  in  physics  before  the  third  year  of  the 
)ndary  course;  hence  your  subcommittee  is  all  but  unanimous  in 
)mmending  that,  since  work  in  zoology  does  not  require  the  rigid 
aing  necessary  for  more  formal  work  in  physics  and  chemistry,  it 
lid  precede  work  in  these  branches.  It  should,  however,  be  preceded, 
ts  opinion,  by  a  year  in  general  science  and  physiography. 
Whether  illustrated  by  the  study  of  plants  or  animals,  the  phenomena 
ife  are  so  similar  and  so  clearly  complementary  that  a  rational  arrange- 
it  of  courses  calls  for  a  study  of  botany  and  zoology  in  successive 
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terms  or  years.  Various  circumstances  may  determine  in  the  individual 
case  the  order  to  be  followed,  yet  neither  should  be  studied  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  but  both  receive  a  due  share  of  attention. 

CHARACTER    OF   THE    COURSE 

1.  Probably  the  most  general  method  of  teaching  zoology  in  sec- 
ondary schools  at  present  is  the  text-book  method.  A  large  amount  of 
information  about  ds\\vcL2\%  is  acquired  thereby  in  a  limited  time,  and  the 
minimum  of  attainment  and  preparation  is  demanded  of  the  teacher. 
Your  Subcommittee  on  Zoology  is  unanimously  opposed  to  this  method, 
for  not  only  is  undue  emphasis  laid  on  the  larger  forms  of  animal  life, 
but  also  no  course  has  any  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  course  in  science 
unless  it  include  laboratory  work. 

2.  The  systematic  method  involves  the  detailed  study  of  a  group  or 
groups  in  the  most  careful  manner  from  a  taxonomic  standpoint.  This 
plan  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  pupils  in  contact  with  the  objects 
studied,  and  trains  powers  of  discrimination  and  analysis,  but  it  gives 
the  student  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  importance  of  certain  structural 
parts  and  of  limited  animal  groups,  and  fails  to  develop  general  biologi* 
cal  ideas. 

3.  The  laboratory  study  of  a  series  of  animals  is  the  method  now  used 
with  the  greatest  success.  Two  tendencies  are  observed  here :  (a)  '^^ 
rapid  superficial  examination  of  a  large  number  of  forms,  and  (^)  the 
more  accurate  study  of  a  limited  series  of  types.  Your  subcommittee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  thoro,  careful  study  of  a  few  types,  emphasizing 
the  quality  of  the  work  rather  than  the  amount  of  ground  covered,  should 
be  recommended  as  yielding  the  best  results,  tho  "the  course  should  not 
be  exhaustive  to  the  extent  of  becoming  exhausting."  In  content  some 
change  in  the  prevalent  character  of  zoological  courses  seems  desirable. 
The  systematic  and  morphologic  work  of  colleges  is  not  most  profitable 
to  the  student ;  minute  anatomy  is  clearly  out  of  place,  and  exclusive 
dissecting  is  too  time-consuming.  External  morphology,  life-histories, 
habits,  economic  interests,  are  of  far  greater  interest  and  value  to  the 
pupil,  and  all  members  of  the  subcommittee  are  united  in  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  paying  greater  attention  to  observations  on  the  living  ani- 
mal and  its  activities. 

A  series  of  types  can  be  selected  on  which  it  is  possible  to  work  witn- 
out  the  use  of  a  compound  microscope,  thus  adapting  the  course  to 
schools  having  a  minimum  equipment.  The  course  may,  however,  be 
somewhat  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  work  on  lower  forms  bythe 
aid  of  that  instrument.  The  types  may  be  selected  with  reference  to  the 
material  available  for  use,  but  always  with  regard  to  preserving  the  balance 
of  the  course  in  getting  some  idea  of  the  wide  variation  in  animal  strtic- 
ture,  and  should  be  so  arranged  that  related  forms  come  in  succession. 
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It  is  essential  that  the  student  find  individually  the  answers  to  ques- 
ts from  the  objects  before  hira,  record  independently  his  observations 
I  the  form  of  notes,  and  especially  of  drawings  portraying  the  essential 
atures  with  accuracy,  and  should  himself  conduct  experiments  of  a 
irmless  and  simple  character  on  the  living  animal.  The  definite  infor- 
ation  gained  in  this  way  and  by  comparison  with  other  types  should  be 
oadened  by  reading  and  class  instruction  on  allied  topics  outlined  by 
e  teacher.  Of  fundamental  importance  are  field  excursions  for  the 
udyasiar  as  practicable,  of  organisms  in  their  natural  environment,  to 
)llect  and  compare  other  forms,  to  observe  and  record  their  habits  and 
:tivities.  For  the  comparison  of  types  not  native  to  a  given  region  a 
hool  museum  is  desirable,  but  it  should  be  a  small  working  collection 
id  be  put  to  constant  use.  The  collateral  reading  of  the  course  should 
J  broad  enough  to  include,  not  only  work  of  immediate  bearing  on  the 
pic  in  hand,  but  also  the  records  of  great  naturalists  and  explorers, 
bich  will  add  to  the  interest  as  well  as  encourage  love  for  nature. 

EXTENT   OF   THE    COURSE 

Not  less  than  one  year  of  continuous  work  should  be  given  to  biologi- 
l  science,  and  half  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  zoology.  Of  the 
e  hours  per  week  spent  in  the  study,  two  may  be  used  for  class-room 
)rk  and  three  in  the  laboratory  ;  altho,  by  virtue  of  lack  of  outside 
eparation  for  laboratory  work,  some  think  that  double  time  should  be 
:voted  to  it  for  a  given  credit.  The  choice  of  type  forms  used  in  the 
>oratory  is  subject  to  individual  variation,  but  should  not  exceed  ten 
r  a  half  year's  work.  The  line  of  study  to  be  followed  for  each  form  is 
dicated  by  the  following  analysis: 

1.  External  anatomy :  {a)  general  form  and  symmetry,  regions,  parts  ; 
)  comparison  with  other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  emphasizing 
'ints  of  variation  and  constancy  ;  (c)  comparison  with  other  types. 

2.  Observations  on  the  living  animal,  simple  physiological  tests, 
iphasizing  care  with  regard  to  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  reactions. 

3.  Class  topics,  including  talks  by  the  teacher,  selected  readings,  class 
Tk,  analysis  of  results. 

As  a  specific  instance  of  the  application  to  the  individual  form,  the 
lowing  instance  is  taken  from  the  report  of  one  member  of  the  com- 
ttce: 

BUTTERFLY 

Anyone  of  various  species  whose  larvce  can  be  obtained  alive  near  the  end  of  Sep- 
'her  may  be  employed.  The  cabbage  butterfly  (Pieris),  the  milkweed  butterfly 
iiiais),  or  the  swallow-tail  butterfly  (Papilio)  will  meet  these  conditions. 

DRAWINGS 

!•  Imago  :  dorsal  view,  wings  expanded.     X,  i  or  2. 

2.  Imago  :  left  side,  wings  closed.  (The  bodies  in  i  and  2  are  to  be  drawn  parallel 
^ch  other).    X,  i  or  2. 
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3.  Imago  :  front  of  head.     X,  10. 

4.  Pupa :  left  side. 

5.  Full-grown  larva  :  dorsal  view. 

6.  Full-grown  larva  :  left  side. 

QUESTIONS  ON   EXTERNAL   ANATOMY 

1.  How  many  segments  behind  the  head  in  (a)  the  imago;  (b)  the  larra;  (r)  the 
pupa? 

2.  What  external  organs  of  the  imago  can  be  identified  in  the  pupa  ? 

3.  Which  feet  of  the  larva  correspond  with  those  of  the  imago  ? 

OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE   LIVING   LARVA 

Each  student  (or  group  of  students)  should  be  provided  with  a  glass  vessel  coveitd 
with  netting  and  containing  food  leaves,  for  keeping  the  larva  during  pupation. 

1.  How  is  locomotion  effected  ?     Illustrate  by  diagrams. 

2.  How  does  the  larva  feed  ?  Observe  and  record  the  movements  of  the  mouthparts 
and  of  the  head  during  feeding.     Draw  the  outline  of  a  partly  eaten  leaf. 

3.  (This  observation  must  extend  thru  several  days.)  Make  and  record  observations 
upon  the' act  of  pupation. 

TOPICS   FOR   THE   TEACHER 

(i)  The  habits  and  food  of  butterflies.  (2)  The  number  of  broods  of  battcrfies 
during  a  single  season  and  seasonal  dimorphism.  (3)  Protective  resemblance  and 
mimicry.  (4)  The  larger  divisions  and  commoner  native  forms  of  lepidoptcra.  (Exam- 
ples of  lepidoptera  illustrating  the  commoner  native  types  should  be  shown,  and  students 
encouraged  to  collect  and  classify  them.)  (5)  The  hymenoptera;  their  structure,  classi- 
fication, and  habits. 

ZOOLOGICAL    SUBCOMMITTEE    OF   THE    COMMITTEE    OF   SIXTY,  NATIONAL 

EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION 

1.  From  the  Northeastern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools: 

Professor  William    T.    Sedgwick,    Massachusetts    Institute  of  Technology. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  William  Orr,  Jr.,  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

2.  From  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 

land: 
Professor  E.  G.  Conklin,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr.  Oliver  D.  Clark,  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

3.  From  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools: 

Professor  Henry  Baldwin  Ward,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb^ 

secrttary'(h»f^- 

Mr.  J.  W.  Matthews,  principal  of  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

4.  From  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  High  Schools: 

Professor  Henry  B.  Orr,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Harris,  McDonough  High  School  No.  i,  New  Orleans,  La. 

5.  From  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science: 

Professor  Alpheus  Spring  Packard,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R*  *• 
Mr.  Franklin  W.  Barrows,  Central  High  School,  Bufifalo,  N.Y. 

6.  From  the  Department  of  Natural  Science  Teaching ^  Natumal  EducsHoMl  Aaff^^^' 

Dr.^Charles^Benedict  Davenport,  Harvard  University,  CambridgeM*** 
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PHYSICS 


The  Committee   on    Physics    of    the    Science   Department   of    the 
tional  Educational  Association  did  not  submit  a  regular  report  signed 
the  members  of  the  committee.    These  were  : 

Professor  E.  H.  Hall,  Harvard  University,  chairman. 

Professor  H.  S.  Carhart,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

R.  B.  FirLTON,  Chancellor,  University  of  Mississippi. 

C.  L.  Harrington,  Sachs'  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Julius  Hortvet,  East  Side  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

C.  J.  Ling,  Manual  Training  School,  Denver,  Colo. 

Professor  E.  L.  Nichols,  Cornell  University,  Ilhaca,  N.  Y. 

E.  D.  Pierce,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

Professor  Fernando  Sanford,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Cal. 

Professor  B.  F.  Thomas,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

Edward  R.  Robbins,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

The  basis  of  a  report,  suggested  by  Professor  Hall,  and  consisting  of  a 
t  of  laboratory  experiments,  is  given  below.  Comments  by  the  mem- 
rs  of  the  committee,  in  case  they  dissented  from  any  part  of  this,  were 
be  sent  at  once  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  College- Entrance 
squirements.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  list  met  with  the  approval  of 
ose  who  did  not  so  indicate  dissent.  Such  comments  as  have  been 
ceived  are  given  after  Professor  Hall's  statement. 

OUTLINE    OF    LABORATORY    WORK    IN    PHYSICS    FOR 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

At  least  thirty-five  exercises,  selected  from  a  list  of  sixty  or  more,  not 
jy  different  from  the  list  given  below.  In  this  list  the  divisions  are 
-chanics  (including  hydrostatics),  light,  heat,  sound,  and  electricity 
'th  magnetism).  At  least  ten  of  the  exercises  selected  should  be  in 
chanics.  The  exercises  in  sound  may  be  omitted  altogether;  but 
h  of  the  three  remaining  divisions  should  be  represented  by  at  least 
ce  exercises. 

The  division  of  the  list  into  a  first  part  and  a  second  part  is  intended 
^cilitate  and  encourage  beginning  the  study  of  physics  very  early  in 

school  course.  Most  of  the  exercises  in  the  first  part  have  proved 
>e  within  the  power  of  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  altho  older 
uls  can  do  them  more  readily,  as  they  can  do  all  other  work  except 
^s  of  pure  memory.  The  cost  of  apparatus  for  the  exercises  of  the 
t  part  is  very  small. 
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FIRST   PART 

PRELIMINARY   EXERCISES 
[Recommended,  but  not  to  be  ooanted] 

A.  Measurement  of  a  straight  line. 

B.  Lines  of  the  right  triangle  and  the  circle. 

C.  Area  of  an  oblique  parallelogram. 

D.  Volume  of  a  rectangular  body  by  displacement  of  water. 

MECHANICS  AND   HYDROSTATICS 

1.  Weight  of  unit  volume  of  a  substance. 

2.  Lifting  effect  of  water  upon  a  body  entirely  immersed  in  it. 

3.  Specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body  that  will  sink  in  water. 

4.  Specific  gravity  of  a  block  of  wood  by  use  of  a  sinker. 

5.  Weight  of  water  displaced  by  a  floating  body. 

6.  Specific  gravity  by  flotation  method. 

7.  Specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  :  two  methods. 

8.  The  straight  lever  :  flrst  class. 

9.  Center  of  gravity  and  weight  of  a  lever. 

10.  Levers  of  the  second  and  third  classes. 

11.  Force  exerted  at  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever. 

12.  Errors  of  a  spring  balance. 

13.  Parallelogram  of  forces. 

14.  Friction  between  solid  bodies  (on  a  level). 

15.  Coefficient  of  friction  (by  sliding  on  incline). 

LIGHT 

16.  Use  of  Rumford  photometer. 

17.  Images  in  a  plane  mirror. 

18.  Images  formed  by  a  convex  cylindrical  mirror. 

19.  Images  formed  by  a  concave  cylindrical  mirror. 

20.  Index  of  refraction  of  glass. 

21.  Index  of  refraction  of  water. 

22.  Focal  length  of  a  converging  lens. 

23.  Conjugate  foci  of  a  lens. 

24.  Shape  and  size  of  a  real  image  formed  by  a  lens. 

25.  Virtual  image  formed  by  a  lens. 

SECOND    PART 

MECHANICS 

26.  Breaking  strength  of  a  wire. 

27.  Comparison  of  wires  in  breaking  tests. 

28.  Elasticity:  stretching. 

29.  Elasticity :  bending ;  effect  of  varying  loads. 

30.  Elasticity  :  bending  ;  effect  of  varying  dimensions. 

31.  Elasticity:  twisting. 

32.  Specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  by  balancing  columns. 

33.  Compressibility  of  air  :  Boyle's  law. 

34.  Density  of  air. 

35.  Four  forces  at  right  angles  in  one  plane. 

36.  Comparison  of  masses  by  acceleration  test. 

37.  Action  and  reaction  :  elastic  collision. 

38.  Elastic  collision  continued  :  inelastic  collision. 
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HEAT 

39'  Testing  a  mercury  thermometer. 

40.  Linear  expansion  of  a  solid. 

41>  Increase  of  pressure  of  a  gas  heated  at  constant  volume. 

42.  Increase  of  volume  of  a  gas  heated  at  constant  pressure. 

43.  Specific  heat  of  a  solid. 
*^*  1-atcnt  heat  of  melting. 

*5.  Determination  of  the  dew-point. 

•  Latent  heat  of  vaporization. 

SOUND 

''  Velocity  of  sound  in  open  air. 

•  V^tve-length  of  sound. 

'*   Number  of  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork. 

ELECTRICITY    AND    MAGNETISM 

'*    l.ines  of  force  near  a  bar  magnet. 

-  Study  of  a  single-fluid  galvanic  cell. 

-  Study  of  a  two-fluid  galvanic  cell. 

•  Lines  of  force  about  a  galvanoscope. 

-  Resistance  of  wires  by  substitution  :  various  lengths. 

'  Resistance  of  wires  by  substitution  :  cross-section  and  multiple  arc. 

-  Resistance  by  Wheatstone's  bridge :  specific  resistance  of  copper. 

-  Temperature  coefficient  of  resistance  in  copper. 

-  Battery  resistance. 

*  Putting  together  the  parts  of  a  telegraph  key  and  sounder. 

-  Putting  together  the  parts  of  a  small  motor. 

-  Putting  together  the  parts  of  a  small  dynamo. 

Professor  Carhart  suggests  forty  experiments  similar  to  these.  Twenty- 
'^ar  of  these  •coincide  exactly  in  title  with  items  in  the  above  list.  The 
allowing  fourteen  are  new,  but  many  of  them  are  probably  implied  in 

list  of  sixty-one : 

The  Jolly  balance. 

Laws  of  the  pendulum. 

Pressure. 

Curve  of  magnetization. 

Action  of  current  on  needle. 

Fall  of  potential  in  conductor. 

E.  M.  F.  of  cell. 

The  tangent  galvanometer. 

Velocity  of  sound  in  solids  (Kundt). 

Law  of  length  for  strings  (sound). 

Law  of  diameter  for  strings  (sound). 

Law  of  tension  for  strings  (sound). 

Law  of  reflection  (light). 

Measurement  of  angle  of  prism  (light). 
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PARTIAL  LIST  OF  THOSE  WHO   HAVE  ASSISTED   IN  1 

PREPARATION  OF  THIS  REPORT 


Herbert  B.  Adams. 

Professor  of  American  and  Institutional  History,  Johns  Hopkins  Universitj, 
timore,  Md. 

George  B.  Aiton, 

State  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Edwin  A.  Alderman, 

President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

E.  H.  Babbitt, 

Instructor  in  German,  Columbia  University,  New  York  city. 

Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft, 

Principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

Charles  R.  Barnes, 

Professor  of  Botany,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

FRANKftiN  VV.  Barrows, 

Central  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Bartholomew, 

Principal  of  Girls'  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

G.  W.  Benton, 

High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  Y.  Bergen,  Jr., 

High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  E.  Bessey, 

Professor  of  Botany,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

J.  Remsen  Bishop, 

Principal  of  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

B.  L.  Bowen, 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  0. 

E.  R.  BOYER, 

Assistant  to  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

H.  C.  G.  Brandt, 

Professor  of  German,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Perry  Brigham, 

Professor  of  Geology,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

John  T.  Buchanan, 

Principal  of  Boys'  High  School,  New  York  city. 

William  H.  Butts, 

Instructor  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

James  H.  Canfield, 

President  of  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

H.  S.  Carhart, 

Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Michigan,  Ami  Arbor,  Mich. 

W.  H.  Carruth, 

Professor  of  German,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
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LIN  Carter, 

'resident  of  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

iD  B.  Clapp, 

rofessor  of  Greek,  UniTersity  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

iR  Cobb, 

rofessor  of  Geology,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

[TOLLIE, 

rofessor  of  Geology,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Y.  COMSTOCK, 
rincipal  of  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  St  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

CONKLIN, 

rofessor  of  Comparative    Embryology.    University  of   Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Cornish, 

ssistant  in  Physics,  Girls'  High  School,  New  York  city. 

\.  Coulter, 

rofessor  of  Botany,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III. 

Toy, 

rincipal  of  the  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

Coy, 

rincipal  of  the  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Iroswell, 

rincipal  of  the  Brearley  School,  New  York  city. 

rUTTING, 

ssociate  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Es  Benedict  Davenport, 

rofessor  of  Zoology,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

y  W.  Davis, 

rofessor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Davis, 

rofessor  of  Physical  Geography,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

:  Dewey, 

:cretary  of  the  Board  of^  Regents  and  State  Librarian,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dudley, 

rofessor  of  Chemistry,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Elliott, 

rofessor  of  Romance  Languages,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R  Fairbanks, 

ale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

f  Farrand, 

ssociate  Principal,  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

B.  Fine, 

rofessor  of  Mathematics,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

E  L.  Fox, 

rincipal  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

•'reer, 

rofessor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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Charles  VV.  French, 

Principal  of  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

R.  B.  Fulton, 

Chancellor,  University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss. 

William  Gallagher, 

Principal  of  the  Thayer  Academy,  South  Braintree,  Mass. 

W.  F.  Ganong, 

Professor  of  Botany,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Charles  B.  Gilbert, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J. 

C.  H.  Grandgent, 

Professor  of  Romance  Philology,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.    • 

W.  B.  Graves, 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

Edward  H.  Griffin, 

Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  M 

William  Gardner  Hale, 

Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  H.  Hall, 

Professor  of  Physics,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

B.  D.  Halsted, 

Professor  of  Botany,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Paul  H.  Hanus, 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  and  Art  of  Education,  Harvard  Univcrsi 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

William  R.  Harper, 

President  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  L.  Harrington, 

Sachs'  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York  city. 

C.  E.  Harris, 

McDonough  High  School  No.  i,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 

Professor  of  History,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Charles  H.  Haskins, 

Professor  of  European  History,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

G.  A.  Hench, 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mien. 

Burke  A.  Hinsdale, 

Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Ar 
Mich. 

Thomas  F.  Holgatk, 

Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  lU- 

Julius  Hortvet, 

East  Side  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

David  W.  Hoyt, 

English  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

L.  S.  Hulburt,  ^ 

Collegiate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltuno**! 
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Greene  Huling, 

Principal  of  English  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

^TRENCE  C.  Hull, 

Principal  of  Academic  Department,   Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  New  York 
city. 

4IUND  J.  James, 

Professor  of  Public  Administration,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.* 

>f .  Jameson, 

Professor  in  Pratt  Institbte,  Brooklyn,  New  York  city. 

LLiAM  Carey  Jones, 

Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

P.  Keep, 

Principal  of  the  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn. 

ANCIS  W.  KeLSEY, 

Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

ORGE  L.  KiTTREDGE, 

Professor  of  English,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

vi  Leach, 

Professor  of  Greek,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

.  Ling, 

Manual  Training  School,  Denver,  Colo. 

V.  Lyon,  Jr., 

Principal  Grammar  School  No.  78,  Brooklyn,  New  York  city. 

'.  Mabery, 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  O. 

>REw  C.  McLaughlin, 

Professor  ot  American  History,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

'.  Matthews, 

Principal  of  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Kard  a.  Minckwitz, 

Principal  of  Kansas  City  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

L.  Mitchell, 

Classical  Master  of  the  University  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

.  Mitchell, 

State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

D.  MOONEY, 
i'rincipal  of  the  Mooney  School,  Franklin,  Tenn. 

i.  Newson, 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Kansas  State  University,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

-.  Nichols, 

Professor  of  Physics,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

^  Nightingale, 

Superintendent  of  High  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

«ry  B.  Orr, 

Professor  of  Biology,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

.LiAM  Orr,  Jr., 

High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

F.  Osgood, 

Aisistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Alpheus  Spring  Packard, 

Professor  of  Zoology,  Brown  University,  ProTidence,  R.  I. 

Charles  Skeele  Palmer, 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Frank  Owen  Payne, 

High  School,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

E.  D.  Pierce, 

Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

J.  H.  Pratt, 

Principal  of  the  Milwaukee  Academy,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

H.  H.  Rennert, 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pl 

William  North  Rice, 

Professor  of  Geology,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Edward  R.  Robbins, 

Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Oscar  D.  Robinson, 

'  Principal  of  the  Albany  High  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Rollins, 

Boys'  High  School,  New  York  city. 

James  E.  Russell, 

Dean  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  city. 

Albert  Ruth, 

High  School,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Julius  Sachs, 

Principal  of  the  Collegiate  School,  New  York  city. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon, 

Professor  of  History  in  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Fernando  Sanford, 

Professor  of  Physics,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Cal. 

J.  J.  SCHOBINGER, 

Principal,  Harvard  School,  Chicago,  111. 

William  T.  Sedgwick, 

Professor  of  Biology,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thomas  Day  Seymour, 

Professor  of  Greek,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  B.  Shaw, 

Department  of  Mathematics  in  Michigan  Military  Academy,  Orchard  LaJtCt 

H.  G.  Sherrard, 

Classical  Master  of  the  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

William  H.  Smiley, 

Principal  of  High  School,  District  No.  i,  Denver,  Colo. 

Alexander  Smith, 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111* 

Charles  Forster  Smith, 

Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Clement  L.  Smith, 

Professor  of  Latin,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge  Mass. 
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.  Smith, 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BERT  Weir  Smyth, 

Professor  of  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

.lAM  B.  Snow, 

Teacher  of  French,  English  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

[.  Snyder, 

Master  in  Science,  Worcester  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass. 

foRSE  Stephens, 

Professor  of  Modem  European  History,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

•H  S.  Tarr, 

Professor  of  Dynamical  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Tetlow, 

Head  Master  of  the  Girls*  High  School  and  of  the  Boys*  High  School,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Thomas, 

Professor  of  Physics,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

IN  Thomas, 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  Columbia  University,  New  York  city. 

iLES  H.  Thurber, 

Associate  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

.iam  p.  Trent, 

Professor  of  English  and  History,  University  of  the  South,  Suwanee,  Tenn. 
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Professor  of  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  12,  1899 

The  Department  of  Higher  Education  was  called  to  order  in  Temperance  Temple  at 
3:15  P.M.  by  the  president,  Robert  B.  Fulton,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

In  the  absence  of  the  permanent  secretary,  Oscar  J.  Craig,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  was  appointed  secretary  pro  tempore. 

After  stating  that  those  who  were  to  present  papers  were  absent,  the  chair  requested 
President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  to  open  the  discussion 
of  the  topic,  "  The  Practicability  of  a  National  University."  President  Jordan  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  discussion  by  President  James  H.  Baker  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  md 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  city. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  announcements  were  made  of  the  future  meetings  of 
the  department,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  July  13  at  3  P.  M. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  13 

JOINT   SESSION   WITH    SECONDARY   DEPARTMENT 

(For  minutes  of  this  session  see  minutes  of  Secondary  Department.) 

THIRD  SESSION.— Friday,  July  14 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  3  P.  M.  by  President  Fulton. 

The  first  exercise  was  a  paper  on  "  Continuous  University  Sessions "  by  President 
Jerome  H.  Raymond  of  the  West  Virginia  University. 

President  Raymond's  paper  was  discussed  by  President  White  of  the  University » 
Southern  California,  President  F.  W.  Sanders  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  vi^ 
Mechanic  Arts  of  New  Mexico,  President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr- 
University,  and  others. 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the  University  of  California,  followed  with  a  paper  on  "T* 
Study  of  Education  in  the  University." 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following : 

Yox  President — Jerome  H.  Raymond,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
For  Vice-President  —  William  F.  King,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 
For  Secretary — Oscar  J.  Craig,  Missoula,  Mont. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  nominees  declared  elected  as  officers 

of  the  department  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

Oscar  J.  Craig, 

Secretary  pre  W^' 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


CONTINUOUS  UNIVERSITY  SESSIONS 


BY   PRESIDENT   JEROME    H.    RAYMOND,    WEST   VIRGINIA    UNIVERSITY 

!\t  a  gathering  like  this  one — a  gathering  made  up  of  men  and 
len  from  every  state  and  territory  in  our  nation  —  one  is  forcibly 
ressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  ourselves  one 
1  another;  for  in  this  age  of  progress  and  of  invention,  the  ends 
^e  earth  are  gathered  together  with  as  much  ease  as  a  lady  folds 
ther  the  corners  of  her  dainty  handkerchief.  Mountains  are  leveled, 
plains  and  valleys  meet  together.  Thought  touches  thought.  One 
»houts  aloud  to  another  city,  and  ocean  cables,  fathoms  deep,  bear 
greetings  of  distant  lands  to  us.  The  chain  that  binds  the  human 
together  is  growing  firmer.  All  that  is  thought  out  in  the  solitude 
e  scholar's  study  thunders  or  sings  in  the  ears  of  the  thronging 
itudes  of    the  city,  or  of  him  who  paces   alone    by  the   seashore. 

truth  gleams  thru  every  phase  of  human  life,  and  from  every  field 
e  world's  work.     A  great  word  is  spoken  today — a  great,  significant 

on  religion,  on  politics,  on  education.  Tomorrow  all  men  will 
it  that  word  with  joy,  and  all  minds  and  souls  be  the  richer  for  that 
age. 

n  no  field  of  work  is  the  interdependence  of  society  truer  than  in  the 
ational  world.  Whenever  some  teacher,  be  he  famous  or  known  only 
e  few  who  receive  the  bread  of  life  from  his  hands,  thinks  out  that 
b,  put  into  action,  shall  add  dignity  and  worth  to  life,  which  will 
'  knowledge  increase  among  men,  which  will  bring  into  the  mind 
heart  the  Voices  of  goodness  and  of  beauty,  do  not  the  North  and 
>outh,  the  East  and  the  West  cry :  "We,  too,  shall  have  this  gift"  ? 
*he  educational  world  is  alive,  in  these  days,  to  every  suggestion 
b  shall  assist  in  solving  the  vexed  problems  of  life:  How  shall  we 
►etter  returns  in  brain  and  soul  for  the  time  and  money  and  thought 
tided  ?  or.  How  shall  we  create  in  lives  indifferent  to  the  marvels  of 
^ledge  a  great  hunger  and  thirst  for  the  higher  things  of  life  ? 
oday  I  shall  briefly  review  one  means  of  bringing  a  college  educa- 
te the  reach  of  a  far  greater  number  of  people  than  have  heretofore 

able  to  secure  it.     It  is  an  innovation  in  university  life.     As  yet  it 

the  eyes  of  many,  merely  an  experiment.  Yet  it  will  gradually  but 
y  force  itself  into  our  educational  system,  for  its  advantages  are  so 
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many  and  so  obvious  that  even  the  proverbial  conservatism  of  our  systems 
of  education  cannot  permanently  hold  out  against  it. 

The  plan  of  continuous  sessions  is  a  part  of  a  larger  whole.  It  is  one 
manifestation  of  the  university-extension  spirit — that  spirit  which,  during 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  has  been  leading  many  of  the  more  prominent 
universities  of  our  country  to  widen  their  fields  of  activity  with  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  advantages  of  the  university  to  those  classes  of  the 
population  that  have  heretofore  been  deprived  of  university  culture. 
This  university-extension  spirit  led,  in  1890,  to  the  organization  in  Phila- 
delphia of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching. 
From  Philadelphia  the  movement  spread  in  all  directions  over  our  coun- 
try. At  first  this  university-extension  spirit  confined  itself  to  the  lecture 
field,  sending  university  professors  from  their  class-rooms  out  into  the 
surrounding  country  to  give  more  or  less  popular  lectures  to  people  who 
could  not  or  would  not  come  to  the  university.  Most  educators  and 
the  public  generally  continue  to  associate  the  term  "university  extension" 
with  this  particular  form  of  popular  education.  But  the  university- 
extension  spirit  did  not  stop  with  furnishing  popular  scientific  and  literaij 
lectures  to  the  public.  It  has  enlarged  the  scope  of  its  activities,  and  has 
manifested  itself  in  a  number  of  new  forms.  Instruction  by  correspond- 
ence is  one  of  these  forms.  Evening  and  Saturday  classes  for  teachers 
and  others  is  another.  The  summer  quarter  and  continuous  sessions  of 
the  university  itself  is  a  third  form  in  which  this  spirit  has  manifested 
itself.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  discuss  the  other  manifestations  of  the 
university-extension  spirit,  but  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  those  insti- 
tutions that  have  adopted  the  plan  of  continuous  sessions  have  also 
adopted  the  other  features  of  university  extension.  Indeed,  the  work  of 
giving  instruction  by  correspondence  to  those  who  cannot  attend  the 
university  in  person  might  almost  be  considered  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  the  plan  of  continuous  sessions  inaugurated  by  President  Harper 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  of  continuous 
sessions,  while  no  student  and  no  instructor  is  expected  to  work  at  the 
university  more  than  nine  months  out  of  twelve,  unless  he  so  desires,  the 
university  itself  is  in  continuous  session  thruout  the  year,  there  being  no 
long  summer  vacation,  but,  instead,  four  short  vacations,  one  week  long,  at 
the  expiration  of  every  period  of  twelve  weeks.  Each  of  these  periods 
of  twelve  weeks  is  appropriately  termed  a  "quarter."  Under  this  system 
a  student  may  begin  his  work  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter,  and  may 
take  a  vacation  either  in  the  summer  quarter  or  in  the  autumn,  winter,  or 
spring  quarter ;  but  he  is  at  liberty  to  continue  university  work  during 
all  four  quarters,  if  he  is  strong  enough  and  desires  to  do  so.  Similarly* 
an  instructor  may  arrange  to  take  his  vacation  in  any  quarter  of  the  year, 
provided  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  instructors  elect  to  take  their 
vacations  at  the  same  time.     Indeed,  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  regular 
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Staff  may  well  be  absent  during  the  summer  quarter,  if  the  university  be 
able  and  willing  to  spend  a  little  money  for  outside  help;  for  in  the 
summer  it  is  easy  to  get  able  instructors  from  other  institutions  for  com- 
paratively low  fees.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  that  the  work  of  each 
quarter  is  complete  in  itself,  and  courses  for  which  there  is  great  demand 
are  given  more  than  once  in  the  same  year,  so  that  any  student  in  attend- 
ance during  that  year  may  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  them,  in  whatever 
quarter  he  takes  his  vacation.  This  is  a  most  important  adjunct  of  the  sys- 
tem. I  believe  there  is  now  no  difference  of  opinion  in  our  faculty  as  to 
the  desirability  of  having  subjects  in  the  university  begin  at  the  beginning 
of  a  quarter  and  complete  during  that  quarter.  Until  this  past  year 
we  have  followed  the  old  plan  of  having  students  pursue  a  good  many 
subjects  two  or  three  hours  a  week  each,  continuing  the  study  of  each 
subject  thruout  the  year.  In  this  case  students  who  do  not  enter  at  the 
opening  of  the  {all  term  are  unable  to  take  up  the  work  to  any  advantage 
when  they  do  enter.  Having  adopted  the  four-quarter  plan,  we  found  it 
eminently  desirable  to  concentrate  the  work  of  the  student  during  each 
quarter  on  fewer  subjects.  With  few  exceptions,  at  present  our  classes  all 
meet  five  times  a  week.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  for  us  to  complete 
many  subjects  or  sections  of  subjects  in  one  quarter,  and  thus  our  work 
in  most  subjects  begins  four  times  a  year,  and  students  who  enter  at  the 
beginning  of  any  quarter  find  classes  which  they  may  enter  without  the 
disadvantage  of  making  up  back  work,  always  so  exceedingly  unsatis- 
factory to  students  and  teachers  alike. 

So  much  for  the  system  itself.  Its  advantages  are : 
First,  it  enables  us  to  meet,  far  better  than  they  have  ever  been  met 
before,  the  needs  of  that  noble  body  of  young  men  and  women  who 
work  their  way  thru  college — a  body  that  would  be  much  larger  than  it 
is  if  the  conditions  were  more  favorable  to  them.  This  body  is  a  large 
one  in  West  Virginia,  but  we  are  painfully  conscious  that  many  of  the 
most  deserving  men  and  women  of  the  state  are  kept  out  of  college 
altogether,  or  until  late  in  life,  or  are  compelled  to  spend  a  great  many 
years  in  completing  their  course,  because  they  cannot  so  arrange  their  bread- 
winning  work  as  to  make  it  fit  in  with  a  college  course.  Many  of  these 
young  men  and  women  are  teaching  school  during  the  winter  months, 
and  thus  lo§c  from  one-  to  two-thirds  of  each  university  year.  And  not 
infrequently  the  school  term  begins  and  ends  at  such  dates  as  to  make  it 
useless  to  undertake  to  get  anything  of  value  from  the  university  during 
the  few  weeks  in  fall  and  spring  that  are  left  to  them ;  in  such  cases, 
altho  their  teaching  takes  hardly  half  a  year  of  their  time,  they  are  cut 
off  by  it  from  all  university  privileges.  This  state  of  affairs  ought  not 
to  exist,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  it  should  exist.  If  a  would-be 
student,  in  view  of  these  difficulties,  takes  for  granted  that  he  cannot, 
with  any  advantage,  teach  and  go  to  the  university  during  any  part  of  the 
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same  year,  and  therefore  plans  to  work  steadily  until  he  has  saved  enougb 
to  carry  him  thru  one  or  more  years  of  the  university  course,  he  may  be 
unable  to  get  remunerative  employment  during  all  the  four  quarters  oi 
the  year,  and  thus  again  he  will  lose  valuable  time  because  he  has  not  the 
chance  he  should  have  to  study  any  quarter  that  he  cannot  work  at  money- 
making  to  advantage.     Furthermore,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  a  student  who  has  saved  enough  to  keep  himself  at  school  twelve 
months,  to  be  able  to  attend  college  continuously  for  twelve  months, 
instead  of  having  to  content  himself  with  nine,  because  college  is  not  in 
session  during  the  summer.     Now  that  a  young  man   or  woman  may 
attend  the  university  during  any  quarter  of  the  year,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  university  will  serve  an  immensely  larger  body  than  it  has  served  in 
the  past,  and,  moreover,  that  many  of  those  whom  it  has  heretofore  served 
after  a  fashion  will  be  able  to  graduate  anywhere  from  one  to  six  or  eight 
years  earlier  than  they  could  otherwise  arrange  to  do. 

But  not  only  is  there  this  great  advantage  to  the  regular  student  who, 
for  economic  or  other  reasons,  may  wish  to  take  his  university  vacation  at 
other  times  than  in  the  summer ;  there  is  to  be  considered,  in  the  second 
place,  the  advantages  to  the  professional  teacher  and  others  who,  with- 
out the  summer  session  that  is  an  incident  of  the  four-quarter  system, 
could  get  no  direct  advantage  from  the  existence  of  the  university.  For 
the  benefit  of  this  class  of  students  the  summer  quarter  is  divided  into 
two  terms  of  six  weeks  each,  so  that  some  short  courses  may  be  given 
which  will  enable  the  attendants  to  get  valuable  assistance  from  the  uni- 
versity, either  in  the  form  of  general  culture,  or  in  the  form  of  special 
instruction  and  training  to  make  their  regular  work  more  effective,  with- 
out giving  up  their  whole  vacation.  There  are  also,  however,  regular 
twelve-weeks*  courses  such  as  are  given  during  the  other  quarters. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  a  regular  university  session  in  the  summer  quarter, 
having  in  attendance  a  considerable  number  of  regular  university  students, 
is  very  different  from,  and  much  superior  to,  a  mere  summer  school.  At 
least  one  teacher  of  pedagogy  will  always  be  on  duty  during  the  summer 
quarter,  to  conduct  classes  and  lead  round  tables  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers ;  and  distinguished  educators  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
are  secured  to  give  courses  six  weeks  or  twelve  weeks  in  length.  While  it 
will  always  be  desirable  to  have  the  department  of  pedagogy  represented 
during  the  summer  quarter,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  all  the.  other 
departments  and  subdepartments  of  instruction  represented  in  the  sum- 
mer or  any  other  quarter.  One  year  the  professor  of  geology,  for 
instance,  may  be  present  in  the  summer  quarter,  and  take  his  vacation  in 
the  spring  or  winter  or  fall ;  the  next  year  he  may  take  his  vacation  in  the 
summer,  and  the  professor  of  zoology  be  present  that  quarter;  and  so  on. 
The  four-quarter  system,  therefore,  need  not  necessarily  be  confined  to 
universities  that  have  great  resources.    While  it  is  desirable,  of  course,  tQ 
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e  all  departments  in  operation  every  quarter,  this  is  not  an  absolute 
essity;  and  in  the  case  of  institutions  that  have  pot  the  financial 
LDs  to  add  one-third  to  their  annual  expenditure,  the  summer  quarter 
'  still  be  adopted,  and  by  proper  arrangement  of  classes  the  continu- 
session  plan  will  at  least  double  their  usefulness,  while  increasing  their 
enditure  very  little  or  not  at  all. 

A  third  advantage  of  the  system  is  one  .that  has,  perhaps,  already 
jested  itself,  namely,  that  the  effectiveness  of  our  instructors'  work 

be  materially  increased  by  enabling  them  to  take  vacations  when 
^r  universities  are  in  session,  so  that  they  may  learn  at  first  hand  what 
^cing  done  in  other  institutions,  and  may  see  at  work  and  learn  from 
masters  in  their  respective  specialties.  It  will  be  possible,  under  this 
em,  for  an  instructor  to  teach  for  six  or  nine  quarters  successively,  and 
s  earn  a  vacation  of  six  or  nine  months  on  full  salary,  which  will 
ble  him,  without  financial  sacrifice,  to  spend  a  year  abroad  in  study  if 
desires  to  do  so — a  privilege  of  which  many  of  our  professors  are 
ady  planning  to  avail  themselves.  The  result  of  this  will  be  to  keep 
teaching  force  up  with  the  times,  and  prevent  the  fossilization  of  our 
lessors.  Great  as  are  the  advantages  of  the  four-quarter  system  to 
students,  the  professors  have  even  more  reason  to  appreciate  it. 
I  have  not  spoken  of  the  possibility  the  four-quarter  session  will 
•rd  to  the  very  strong  and  ambitious  student  of  completing  his  uni- 
iity  course  in  less  than  the  regular  four  years,  because  I  feel  that  such 
Mise  and  unremitting  application  is  not  good  for  the  average  student; 
»  of  course,  there  are  cases  in  which  such  a  course  will  be  justifiable, 
I  a  great  benefit  to  the  student. 

And  now  let  me  add  one  word  in  regard  to  the  business  and  financial 

ect  of    the  matter.     What  business-man  would  build  and  equip  an 

ensive  plant,  for  manufacturing  or  other  business  purposes,  in  which 

own  personal  interests  were  concerned,  and  then  regularly  allow  it  to 

idle  during  three  months  out  of  every  twelve  ?     What  railroad  presi- 

nt  would  advocate  closing  the  stations,  and  stopping  the  service,  for  a 

ig  vacation  of  three  months  each  year  ?     None,  I  am  sure.     Shall  we, 

en,  be  less  zealous  to  make  the  greatest  possible  use  of  the  great  educa- 

•nal  plants,  whose  care  and  conduct  have  been  committed  to  our  charge, 

in  we  would  be  of  our  own  personal  business  interests  ? 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  everything  to  be  said  in 

or  of  this  admirable  invention  of  President  Harper,  and  nothing  of 

isequence  to  be  said  against  it. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  that  thus 
the  system   has  worked  admirably  at  West  Virginia  University.     Let 

come  down  to  actual  facts  and  actual  experience,  and  give  you  the 
J  data  of  our  first  summer  quarter,  which  began  July  i,  1898. 
At  the  outset  we  were  able  to  secure  a  number  of  lecturers  of  note, 
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among  whom  were  President  E.  Benjamin  Andrevrs,  now  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Chicago  ;  Dr.  Nathaniel  Butler,  president  of  Colby 
College,  Waterville,  Me.;  Dr.  Lester  F.  Ward,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, Washington,  D.  C;  Miss  Jane  Addams,  founder  and  head 
resident  of  Hull- House,  Chicago;  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  a  number  of  others,  who  gave  to  us  their 
best  and  choicest  gathered  thru  years  of  untiring  labor.  We  made  the 
program  of  courses  for  our  summer  quarter  rich  and  varied,  the  evening 
lectures,  which  were  opened  to  the  public,  becoming  the  central  attraction 
of  our  little  university  city. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  summer  quarter,  the 
number  of  students  in  attendance  was  190,  representing  thirteen  states, 
viz.:  West  Virginia,  Georgia,  Florida,  Texas,  Tennessee,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Maryland,  Wisconsin,  Washington,  Illinois,  Colorado,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Thirty-one  of  the  fifty-five  counties  in  West 
Virginia  were  represented. 

The  students  were  classified  as  follows:  graduate  students,  18; 
seniors,  10;  juniors,  12;  sophomores,  16;  freshmen,  20;  law,  22; 
engineering,  10;  special,  43;  pre-medical,  4;  art,  8  ;  commercial,  8; 
music,  5  ;  preparatory,  23. 

The  graduate  students  were  graduates  of  the  following  institutions: 

West  Virginia  University,   13;  Yale  University,  i;  Bethany  College,  i; 

Hampden-Sidney,  i;  University  of  Washington,  i;  Allegheny  College,  i. 

Among  the  students  were  three  college  professors  —  two  from  Bethany 

College  and  one  from  St.  John's  College,  Maryland. 

Ten  teachers  in  the  West  Virginia  state  normal  schools  attended,  and 
a  goodly  number  of  city  superintendents  and  high-school  principals. 

In  addition  to  the  190  enrolled  students,  a  large  number,  including 
normal-school  principals,  clergymen,  teachers,  and  others,  attended  some 
of  the  courses  of  public  lectures,  but  did  not  matriculate. 

Our  second  summer  quarter  began  the  first  day  of  this  month,  with 
an  attendance  much  greater  than  last  summer,  showing  that  the  opporta- 
nities  for  summer  study  are  appreciated  by  an  increasing  number  of 
people  in  our  locality. 

On  July  12,  last  year,  164  students  had  enrolled.  On  that  day  this 
year,  as  I  am  advised  by  telegram,  230  students  had  enrolled— an 
increase  over  last  year  of  sixty-six  students,  or  a  little  more  than  40  per 
cent.  Of  the  230  students,  seventy-one  are  women.  Thirty-six  of  the 
fifty-five  counties  of  West  Virginia  are  represented  this  year,  as  compared 
with  thirty-one  last  year,  showing  that  the  influence  of  the  university  is 
gradually  extending  thru  the  agency  of  the  summer  quarter.  Twel« 
states  are  represented  by  students  in  the  summer  quarter,  indicating  that, 
if  students  cannot  get  work  during  the  summer  at  universities  in  their 
own  states,  they  will  come  where  they  can  get  such  opportunities.    And 
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is  worth  noting  that  students  who  come  to  a  university  for  summer 
ndy  are  apt  to  stay  there  for  study  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  if 
ley  can  get  what  they  want.  This  consideration  will,  perhaps,  be  more 
afluential  than  any  other  in  persuading  state  universities  to  adopt  the 
our-quarter  system. 

According  to  our  homely  proverb,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
mating.  In  this  matter  of  the  desirability  of  maintaining  a  summer 
quarter  as  one  of  the  regular  sessions  of  the  university,  the  real  argument 
to  be  considered  is  the  attitude  toward  the  summer  quarter  of  the  students 
«rho  attend  it.  And  here  I  come  to  one  additional  advantage  of  the  four- 
quarter  system,  which  I  have  thus  far  omitted  to  mention.  I  refer  to  the 
enthusiasm  which  was  manifested  thruout  the  entire  body  of  students 
«^ho  attended  during  the  summer  last  year.  I  question  if  our  university 
fiasever  manifested  so  much  enthusiasm  over  any  new  line  of  policy  as 
(jas  been  manifested  in  regard  to  the  summer  quarter.  This  enthusiasm 
^  resulted  in  a  very  much  larger  attendance  during  fall,  winter,  and 
'pring.  Notwithstanding  a  very  great  increase  in  our  entrance  require- 
ments, our  total  attendance  of  resident  students  this  past  year  was  815, 
s  compared  with  644  the  year  before,  an  increase  of  171,  or  more  than 
6  per  cent.;  and  we  attribute  this  increase,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
nthusiasm  aroused  by  the  summer  quarter.  This  enthusiasm  has  been 
lanifested,  not  only  in  our  regular  student  body,  but  also  in  the  body  of 
achers  in  the  secondary  schools  thruout  the  state,  whose  interest  in  the 
liversity  has  been  quickened  by  their  attendance  during  the  summer, 
d  who  went  to  their  homes,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  quarter,  filled 
th  a  desire  to  induce  as  many  as  possible  of  their  friends  to  attend  the 
iversity.  I  consider  this  to  be  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  advantages 
c:niing  from  the  establishment  of  the  four-quarter  system. 

The  benefits  accruing  to  the  students  in  attendance  on  the  summer 
arter  group  themselves  clearly  along  certain  lines  : 

I.  The   summer  quarter  gave  many  the  opportunity  of  making  up 
»rk  in  which  they  were  behind,  thus  enabling  them  to  graduate  sooner, 
at  least  to  be  regularly  classified. 

3.  For  those  teachers  who  were  "  working  their  way  thru  college " 
e  summer  quarter  was  a  priceless  boon.  Teachers  working  for  seven, 
jht,  or  nine  months  in  the  year  were  able  to  devote  their  summer  to 
idy  without  losing  their  salaries. 

3.  The  public  lectures  were  of  especial  value  to  the  student  body  as  a 
lole,  giving  a  good  general  idea  of  subjects  of  which  they  had  had  but 
tie  previous  knowledge.  The  whole  field  of  various  subjects  was 
tractively  presented,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  very  many  students 
tended  regularly  all  the  public  lectures,  eager  to  get  at  least  some 
impses  into  the  world  of  sociology,  or  literature,  or  the  sciences,  or  the 
nguages. 
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4.  The  professional  teacher  gained  new  zeal  and  inspiration,  coming, 
as  he  or  she  did,  into  contact  with  other  teachers  from  all  over  the  state, 
and  from  other  states  as  well.  We  had  with  us  as  students  college 
professors,  superintendents  of  schools,  normal-school  teachers,  besides 
teachers  from  all  grades  in  the  city  and  rural  schools.  And  all  witnessed 
to  the  strength  given  by  the  summer  session. 

5.  The  social  education  gained  by  attendance  on  the  summer  quarter 
was  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  gained.  I  mean  the  pleasant  friendships 
that  were  formed,  the  interchange  of  ideas  between  those  teaching  under 
diverse  conditions,  the  leisure  to  grow  often  denied  during  the  year 
crowded  with  the  duties  attendant  upon  teaching. 

And  now,  in  closing,  let  me  ask  you,  my  fellow-teachers :  Is  there  any 
industry  of  which  there  is  more  constsmt  need  than  the  industry  of  educa- 
tion? Are  we  not  unworthy  of  our  high  calling  if  we  neglect  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  multiply  in  every  possible  way  the  forces  that 
are  struggling  for  the  enlightenment  of  humanity  ?  In  all  seriousness  I 
say  :  Let  us  close  our  factories  and  workshops  three  months  out  of  ever}' 
twelve  if  we  must ;  let  us  stop  our  railroads  and  steamships  for  one-fourth 
of  the  year ;  but  let  us  keep  open  the  year  round,  day  and  night,  in  good 
weather  and  in  bad,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  every  library  and  every 
museum,  every  laboratory,  every  college,  every  university.  Let  us  rest 
sometimes  from  the  work  of  increasing  our  material  goods  and  chattels, 
but  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  all  that  is  true,  all  that  is  beautiful, 
let  us  see  to  it  that  the  work  of  "  increasing  and  diffusing  knowledge  among 
men  "  shall  never  rest.  You  and  I  need  rest  sometimes  ;  but  the  build- 
ings, libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  and  apparatus  in  our  various  uni- 
versities do  not  need  rest.  While  you  and  I  are  resting,  why  should  we 
insist  on  others  being  idJe  who  feel  like  working?  "  Men  may  come  and 
men  may  go,"  but  the  real  university  should  go  on  forever. 

In  the  old  time,  when  universities  were  first  established,  higher  educa- 
tion was  for  the  aristocratic  few ;  today  we  profess  that  it  is  for  the  many; 
yet  we  cling  tenaciously  to  the  mediaeval  superstition  that  all  intellectual 
effort  must  cease  during  the  summer.  The  heavy  hand  of  the  dead  past 
still  crushes  down,  in  many  places,  every  attempt  at  educational  develop- 
ment. Prejudice  still  sits  in  "the  seats  of  the  mighty,"  and  rules  with 
iron  severity  even  in  our  universities,  where  reason  is  supposed  to  hold 
sway.  But  a  new  day  is  dawning,  and  most  of  us  in  this  room  will  live 
to  see  the  time  when  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  to  close  a  uni- 
versity during  the  summer  is  a  foolish,  if  not  a  criminal,  waste  of  material 
resources  and  of  life. 
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DISCUSSION 


RESIDENT  G.  W.  White  of  the  University  of  Southern  California  believed  that 
uous  sessions  would  be  wise,  not  only  in  the  college,  but  in  the  public  schools  also. 
IS  inclined  to  believe  that  all  of  the  university  work  should  be  carried  on,  and  not 
r  a  part  of  it.  He  believed  also  that  it  would  afford  an  opportunity  to  finish  work 
as  incomplete.  The  chief  objection  would  be  the  diiHculty  of  getting  faculties  to 
themselves  to  this  arrangement. 

RESIDENT  F.  W.  Sanders  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of 
Mexico  stated  that  he  was  fully  in  accord  with  the  paper.  Continuous  sessions  do 
cessarily  prevent  vacations.  If  so,  he  would  oppose  the  proposition.  He  had  no 
n  regarding  the  application  to  public  schools,  altho  the  Chicago  experiment  appears 
I  success.  He  thought  it  would  be  well  to  give  a  part  of  the  work  ;  for  instance,  Ger- 
DC  quarter  and  French  the  next.  In  the  matter  of  getting  faculties  to  work  in  line 
he  new  arrangement  he  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  when  the  state  of  the 
ras  fully  understood. 

RESIDENT  David  Starr  Jordan  said  that  the  system  had  not  been  adopted  in 
>rd  University,  but  not  because  of  any  opposition.  He  did  not  regard  it  as  a  wise 
o  continue  the  service  of  the  professors  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

resident  Joseph  Swain,  of  Indiana,  said  that  he  believed  that  the  plan  would  be 
*d  in  some  form  or  other  in  all  state  universities.  The  University  of  Indiana  has 
:d  a  half  session  for  next  summer.  Some  localities  may  be  unfavorable  for  this 
>f  work. 

RESIDENT  Samuel  T.  Black,  of  California,  asked:  "What  arrangements  arc 
for  graduating  exercises  ?  '*     The  answer  was :     "  Let   these  be  at  the  close  of 

luarter."  "  What  will  be  the  effect  on  tuition  fees  ?  "  was  next  asked.  The  answer 
"The   summer  quarter   will   bring   in  fees  in  accordance  with   the  number  of 

Its." 

resident  White  thought  that  continuous  sessions  was  the  coming  plan  for  all 
es  and  universities,  altho  he  looked  upon  it  with  some  regret.  It  will  break  up 
associations  and  decrease  university  spirit. 

'resident  Raymond,  in  answer  to  a  question  regarding  expense,  stated  that  for 
ummer's  quarter  he  asked  §1,500  and  expended  about  S750.  For  this  year  the 
iture  had  appropriated  $3,000.  Matriculation  fees  would  bring  in  the  most  of  the 
y.  The  professors  in  the  University  of  West  Virginia  will  yet  receive  their  vacation, 
difficult  to  get  the  professors  to  take  vacations  even  in  summer  time.  He  stated 
he  summer  students  were  the  best  students.  Students  are  not  encouraged  to  finish 
liege  course  in  three  years.  The  summer  work  has  been  better  than  that  in 
ther  sessions.  Classes  meet  but  once  per  day  in  any  one  subject.  Advanced 
Its  get  just  as  much  from  the  summer  work  as  from  that  of  any  other  season  of  the 

The   buildings   are    pleasant,  as  also  are  the  libraries,  laboratories,  and   halls. 

is  no  double  set  of  professors  needed.  Departments  have  one  assistant.  The 
ncy  will  be  to  a  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  the  faculty. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 


BY    PROFESSOR     ELMER     ELLSWORTH     BROWN,    UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  every  profession  properly  so  called  will 
ultimately  have  its  own  university  school  of  professional  training.  Edu- 
cation as  a  profession  occupies,  however,  a  peculiar  position.  For  the 
university  itself,  including  its  professional  schools,  is  an  institution  of 
education.  When,  therefore,  the  subject  of  education  is  pursued  as  a 
university  study,  we  have  the  university  looking  at  itself,  as  it  were- 
becoming  fully  conscious  of  its  own  processes,  as  well  as  of  the  processes 
of  other  institutions  in  which  its  students  may  be  preparing  to  teach. 
This  fact,  I  think,  explains  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  current  difficulty  in  the 
adjustment  of  university  departments  of  education  to  the  other  university 
activities.  Uncertainties  and  misunderstandings  are  unavoidable  in  mak- 
ing such  adjustment.  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate 
outcome.  In  this  paper  I  shall  undertake  to  discuss  only  two  aspects  of 
the  matter ;  and  in  this  discussion  shall  attempt  to  show  the  importance 
of  a  university  study  of  education  as  a  whole,  from  the  lowest  grade  to 
the  highest,  including  the  study  of  the  university  itself  as  the  highest 
member  of  a  complete  system  of  schools. 

The  first  aspect  of  the  subject  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  is 
the  study  of  methodology. 

University  activity  falls  into  two  main  lines,  instruction  and  research. 
These  two  are  intimately  related  to  each  other.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  a  university  instructor  must  engage  in  individual  research,  if  his 
teaching  is  to  have  the  freshness  and  vitality  which  university  standards 
require.  It  may  not  be  so  generally  agreed  that  the  giving  of  instruction 
is  of  advantage  to  the  one  engaged  in  research ;  yet  the  best  university 
men  approach  to  unanimity  in  the  view  that  these  two  lines  should  be 
associated  together  in  university  administration.  Let  us  see  wherein  the 
connection  between  the  two  consists.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  investi- 
gator it  may  be  said  that  discoveries  are  of  no  general  significance  until 
they  have  been  announced  to  the  world.  Publication,  then,  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  discovery,  if  the  discovery  is  not  to  be  hoarded  up  as 
a  miserly  possession  of  the  discoverer ;  and  oral  instruction  may  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  publication.  By  the  presentation  of 
his'  acquired  knowledge  to  regular  students  the  professor  has  abundant 
opportunity  of  correcting  and  improving  his  form  of  presentation,  whether 
before  or  after  the  matter  is  put  into  print.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
instructor,  the  connection  is  still  more  intimate.  Passing  over  other 
relationships  which  might  be   mentioned,  we  may  dwell  upon  this  fact, 
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I 

^t  instruction,  instead  of  having  for  its  object  the  putting  of  the  student 

possession  of  certain  knowledge,  has  to  do  with  putting  him  in 
>ssession  of  methods  by  which  he  may  acquire  knowledge  for  himself, 
'dependent  research  is  related,  then,  to  instruction  as  a  sort  of  terminus 
^quem. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  teaching  varies  greatly  in  the  command  of 
ithod  which  it  imparts  to  the  student.  It  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
It  when  university  instruction  adds  greatly  to  the  student's  stock  of 
rning  without  carrying  him  forward  at  the  same  time  to  the  mastery  of 
her  methods  of  study.  Almost  any  subject  which  presents  a  practi- 
ty  unlimited  store  of  information  is  liable  to  this  danger.  It  appears 
:he  study  of  literature,  of  history,  of  modern  languages,  and  in  other 
jects  as  well.  Under  a  free  elective  system,  students  are  found  to 
tose  many  courses  of  a  nearly  uniform  grade  of  advancement.  They 
I  up  erudition  without  a  corresponding  advancement  in  method.  I 
pose  the  significance  of  a  ^roup-elective  system  is  found  in  the  fact 
t  under  that  system  a  student  may  be  carried  toward  the  goal  of 
ependent  research,  rather  than  in  the  mere  fact  that  it  gives  acquaint- 
e  with  a  wide  range  of  coherent  knowledge.     In  the  union  of  these 

advantages  the  group-elective  system  is  exceedingly  valuable.  It 
s  of  attainment  to  its  highest  usefulness  if  the  group  is  made  up  of 
rses  approximately  on  a  level  as  regards  the  methods  of  study  which 
yr  involve.     We  see,  then,  that  university  instruction  tends  to  admit 

student,  not  only  to  a  kind  of  participation  in  the  professor's  knowl- 
;e,  but  also  a  kind  of  participation  in  the  professor's  method;  and  so 
bles  the  student  to  advance  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  distance  toward 

mastery  of  methods  by  which  he  may  attain  to  new  knowledge  — 
>w]edge  new  not  only  to  himself,  but,  finally,  knowledge  new  to  the  world. 
t  method  of  instruction  of  mature  students,  then,  while  it  may  not  be 
ried  on  with  any  expectation  of  their  becoming  masters  of  research, 
5t  look  forward  to  the  methods  of  research  as  the  norm  to  which  it 
uld  approximate.    This  does  not  imply  that  the  semblance  of  independ- 

research  is  to  be  forced  upon  students  at  an  early  stage  in  their 
gress.     It  does  not,  in  fact,  prejudge  at  all  the  question  as  to  where 

sort  of  independent  research  is  to  begin.  But  I  think  it  is  clear 
t  the  method  of  instruction  in  all  college  classes  must  be  judged 
ording  to  its  place  in  a  progressive  system  of  instruction,  the  highest 
n  of  which  is  represented  by  the  free  investigation  of  the  real  scholar. 
As  we  go  down  thru  the  grades  of  instruction  below  the  college, 
find  it  necessarily  a  continuity  of  method  thruout.  To  suppose  other- 
•  would  be  to  assume  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  forms  of  con- 
»usness.  Many  changes  there  must  be  on  the  way  from  the  primary 
ool  to  the  college ;  but  these  changes  appear  within  a  continuous  system. 
I  instruction  in  the  primary  grades  is  much  more  remote  from  the 
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research  of  the  scholar  than  is  that  of  the  high  school  or  college.  Yet 
the  instruction  in  the  primary  school  as  well  must  find  its  place  and  due 
relationship  among  the  several  parts  of  a  complete  system.  Even  the 
method  of  the  lowest  grades  cannot  be  adequately  judged  without  reference 
to  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  highest  instruction. 

In  the  system  of  instruction,  as  in  every  true  system,  there  is  unity  in 
variety.  We  may  at  one  time  lay  stress  upon  the  essential  unity  of  method 
in  all  grades  of  school ;  at  another  time  we  may  emphasize  the  differences 
between  the  several  grades.  But  we  do  not  attain  to  a  complete  theory  of 
instruction  unless  we  take  full  account  of  both  the  unity  and  the  variety. 
We  cannot  fully  understand  any  part  save  in  its  relation  to  the  other  parts 
and  to  the  whole. 

In  a  comprehensive  survey  of  teaching  methods,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
instruction  in  each  grade  appears  as  part  of  a  progressive  movement 
toward  putting  the  learner  in  full  possession  of  the  power  of  discovering 
new  truth.  This  one  universal  trend  of  instruction  we  find  modified  in 
two  principal  ways:  first,  the  particular  method  followed  at  any  stage  of 
instruction  is  conditioned  by  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand  and 
of  related  subjects  which  the  pupil  is  found  to  possess ;  secondly,  it  is  con- 
ditioned by  physiological  peculiarities  of  the  age  to  which  the  pupil  has 
attained,  and  by  the  tendencies  in  mind  and  disposition  which  are  bound 
up  with  those  peculiarities.  We  may  say,  in  a  word,  that  the  universal 
method  of  instruction  must  at  any  given  stage  be  adapted  to  the  degree 
of  maturity  which  the  pupils  have  attained;  but  that  maturity  maybe 
regarded  with  reference  to  mental  conditions  which  are  peculiarly  depend- 
ent on  bodily  development,  or  it  may  take  account  simply  of  acquisitions 
in  knowledge  and  the  intellectual  advancement  which  is  indicated  by 
those  acquisitions.  Both  of  these  elements  of  variation  must  be  considered 
in  solving  the  problem  of  method  in  any  given  grade  ;  and  then  there  must 
also  be  taken  into  account  the  immense  range  of  differences  between  individ- 
ual pupils,  and  the  very  important  differences  between  the  several  subjectsof 
instruction.  If  we  add  to  this  the  variations  which  the  individual  teacher's 
peculiarities  bring  into  the  case,  it  will  appear  that  the  differences  which 
a  study  of  method  must  touch  upon  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  bewilder- 
ing. It  would  be  pedantically  trivial  to  undertake  the  mapping  out  of 
these  things  down  to  minutiae.  It  would  be  equally  unscientific  to  adopt 
a  general  form  of  instruction  and  take  no  account  of  obvious  variations. 
A  university  view  of  the  theory  of  education  seems  to  demand  a  dear 
recognition  of  unifying  principles,  coupled  with  a  sufficiently  complete 
account  of  the  elements  of  difference  to  serve  the  broad  purposes  of  pro- 
fessional training. 

One  or  two  special  considerations  may  be  added.  The  ever-present 
danger  in  the  practice  of  teaching  is  that  of  continuing  to  give  instruction 
by  one  grade  of  method  when  the  pupil  is  ready  to  advance  to  a  higher 
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itage.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  danger  in  our  grammar  schools.  The 
shortening  and  enriching  of  the  grammar-school  course,  of  which  we  have 
heard  much  of  late,  means  this,  for  one  thing,  that  pupils  shall  not  con- 
tinue to  be  occupied  with  new  information  merely,  when  they  are  ready 
for  an  advance  in  method.  This  is  a  danger  which  the  grammar  school 
shares  with  the  last  years  of  the  college  course.  Abrupt  changes  of  method 
are  obviously  harmful.  So  it  is  necessary  to  the  most  effective  instruction 
that  the  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  methods  of  grades  lower  and 
higher  than  his  own.  Even  for  the  college  instructor  it  is  desirable  that 
the  methods  in  actual  use  should  be  seen  in  the  light  of  a  general  theory 
of  instruction.  ' 

So,  I  think,  we  may  say  that  a  complete  view  of  instruction,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  is  necessary  to  an  adequate  understanding  of  any 
stage  of  instruction.  The  professional  training  of  teachers  in  a  university 
should  present  this  comprehensive  view.  The  ideal  of  instruction  in 
methodology,  in  the  training  of  teachers  at  a  university,  maybe  put  about 
as  follows :  It  should  include  logic,  both  deductive  and  inductive ;  a 
general  survey  of  instruction  in  the  several  grades  of  school ;  and,  finally,  a 
course  in  the  methodology  of  some  one  of  the  ordinary  school  studies. 
The  department  with  which  I  am  directly  connected  has  to  do  especially 
^th  the  second  of  these  enumerated  elements,  but  I  wish  at  this  point 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  one  last  named. 

The  university-trained  teacher  needs  to  know  the  essential  method  of 
some  one  subject  in  its  higher  ranges.  Such  knowledge  will  help  to 
secure  a  proper  perspective  in  the  study  of  earlier  methods  in  the  same 
subject.  It  will  also  serve  to  round  out  the  understanding  of  method  as 
a  whole,  which  would  be  somewhat  abstract  and  incomplete  otherwise.  I 
can  best  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  referring  to  courses  in  two  of  the 
departments  at  the  University  of  California.  The  head  of  the  department 
of  mathematics  gives  a  course  in  the  logic  of  mathematics,  which  is  an 
introduction  to  the  several  types  of  method  employed  in  algebra  and 
geometry.  The  course  is  intended  for  seniors  and  graduate  students, 
*^d  rests  upon  a  large  prerequisite  in  the  same  department.  Questions 
f^lating  to  instruction  in  mathematics,  particularly  in  the  high  schools, 
*re  discussed  in  connection  with  this  large  view  of  the  method  of 
•Mathematical  demonstration.  In  the  department  of  English  the  associate 
professor  of  English  philology  conducts  a  seminar  in  method.  This 
"^urse  concerns  itself  primarily  with  methods  of  advanced  study  in  Eng- 
ish.  In  connection  with  this  higher  view,  the  methods  of  instruction  in 
he  lower  schools,  and  particularly  in  the  high  schools,  are  examined. 
^  such  courses  the  attempt  is  made,  not  to  transform  the  methods  in 
he  lower  schools  according  to  the  pattern  of  more  advanced  methods, 
>ot  rather  to  see  those  more  elementary  methods  in  the  light  of  the 
Wntial  methodology  of  the  subject,  taking  account  of  the  necessary 
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differences   from  grade  to  grade.     Such  studies  as  these  cannot  fail  to 
enlarge  and  clarify  the  views  of  prospective  teachers,  and  contribute  to  a 
scholarly  consideration  of  the  whole  problem  of  method  in  the  schools. 
H  The  second  aspect  of  the  study  of  education  in  a  university  to  whidi 

I  would  ask  your  attention  is  the  study  of  educational  organization  and 
administration  of  public  systems  of  schools.  It  is  too  commonly  sup- 
posed that  a  university  department  of  education  has  to  do  simply  with 
methods  of  teaching.  But  this  should  not  be  the  case.  The  teachcn 
who  go  out  from  a  university  are  not  merely  to  be  skilled  instructors  in 
an  established  order  of  schools.  They  will  be  looked  to,  as  time  goes  on, 
T  for  wise  counsel  as  to  improvements  in  the  established  order.     Some^iil 

\  I  hold  positions  of  influence  as  principals  and  superintendents.     Those  wk 

\  remain  in  the  ranks  as  teachers  will  be  expected,  not  only  to  work  undei 

i  prescribed  courses  of  study,  but  also  to  aid  in  the  remodeling  of  courses, 

I  They  will  have  to  do  in  many  ways,  other  than  simply  giving  instruction, 

with  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  higher  interests  of  the  communiti 

11  and  of  the  state.     Reforms  of  all  sorts  will  be  continually  coming  to  the 

1  front,  which  will  call  for  the  co-operation  of  the  teaching  body.    It  i! 

important  that  university-trained  teachers  should  have  some  higher  insighi 

into  the  real  nature  of  an  educational  system,  which  will  enable  them  tc 

-;^  further  good  movements  and  work  against  bad  movements.     So  it  is  impor- 

y  tant  that  in  the  university  they  should  learn  to  take  a  university  view  of  the 

'f.  institutions  of  public  education.     And  a  university  view,  as  I  understand 

it,  is  one  that  takes  account  of  all  the  parts,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
^  est,  and  sees  them  in  their  proper  independence  of  function,  and  also  in 

their  due  relation,  one  to  another  and  to  the  whole. 

Here  again  the  university  itself  must  be  one  chief  object  of  study. 
The  system  of  schools  cannot  be  justly  interpreted  without  large  referena 
to  its  highest  member.  I  would  venture  to  add  that  that  highest  mem- 
ber cannot  be  fully  understood  without  reference  to  the  lower  members 
and  to  the  totality  of  which  all  are  parts.  With  all  of  its  internal  differ- 
ences, education  is,  after  all,  in  all  of  its  grades,  one  fairly  compact 
!  interest  of  society.     If  any  school,  even  the  highest,  sets  itself  off  in  anj 

I  sort  of  artificial   isolation  from  the  rest,  it  thereby  narrows  its  range  ol 

vital  relationships,  and  to  that  extent  distorts  and  weakens  its  influence 
'\  upon  our  civilization.     That  was  a  luminous  conception  of  the  university 

'  which  appeared  in  France  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century' ;  a 

conception  which  embraced  all  educational  interests  of  the  state  in  on« 
comprehensive  view,  and  applied  to  the  whole  the  name  university.    This 
new  use  of  an  old  and  familiar  term  is  open  to  objection,  to  be  sure;  but 
the  idea  to  which  it  gave  a  name  was  fruitful  and  magnificent. 
;}  Many  influences  are  at  work  making  and  remaking  our  civilization. 

Some  of  these  are  subtle  and  intangible ;  some  are  personal,  embodied  m 
;'  single,  pre-eminent  individuals ;  but  others  have  taken  institutional  forms, 
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in  this  guise  fill  a  large  place  in  the  movement  of  human  society. 

1  of  the  most  closely  knit  groups  of  institutions  is  that  which  embodies 
direct  efforts  of  society  to  maintain  and  perfect  its  civilization  thru 
ruction  and  nearly  related  processes.  To  study  'the  diversities  of 
ction  within  this  group,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  unity  of 
iciple  and  purpose  running  thru  all  the  members,  would  seem  to  be 

surest  preparation  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  part  which 
cation  in  any  of  its  grades  has  to  play  in  modern  life. 
The  interplay  of  institutions  one  upon  another  \%  a  most  fascinating 
ject  of  inquiry.  The  schools  have  entered  into,  now  one  relationship, 
IT  another,  with  other  institutions,  and  these  relationships  are  still 
gressively  changing.  In  order  to  understand  them,  it  is  necessary  'to 
)w  the  schools,  as  well  as  their  institutional  environment;  and  to  know 

schools,  for  this  purpose,  is  to  know  them  in  their  organic  connection 
;  with  another. 

Using  the  term  "university"  now  in  its  more  common  signification,  as 
loting  the  highest  type  of  school,  we  can  see  how  its  relation  to  our 
ilization  is  conditioned  at  all  points  by  its  relation  to  lower  schools. 

students  are  prepared  in  the  lower  schools  for  admission  to  university 
irses.  What  the  university  can  and  shall  do  for  them  depends  on  what 
:  lower  schools  have  already  done.  This  is  the  most  obvious,  but  not 
:  most  important  connection.  The  university  graduate  goes  out  to  his 
i-work  in  a  society  made  up  largely  of  men  and  women  whose  formal 
iication  has  been  received  in  the  lower  schools.  The  message  which  he 
Ties  from  the  university  is  a  message  addressed  to  that  constituency ; 
d  whether  he  makes  the  message  effective  or  not  depends,  not  simply 

its  intrinsic  worth  and  his  understanding  of  it,  but  also  on  its  being  a 
d  message  for  that  constituency.  The  scientific  results  of  university 
jearches  are  put  forth  in  a  commonwealth,  the  government  of  which  is 
gely  influenced,  if  not  determined,  by  those  who  have  been  educated  in 

2  lower  schools.  Whether  these  results  shall  be  welcomed  and  utilized 
r  the  common  good  depends  partly  upon  the  laws  of  the  state  and 
rtly  upon  public  opinion ;  and  the  kind  of  education  given  in  the  lower 
lools  influences  in  a  thousand  ways  both  the  laws  and  the  public 
inion  which  lies  back  of  ihe  laws.  It  follows  that  the  part  of  university 
struction  in  our  modern  life  is  not  to  be  determined  by  studying  the 
aracter  of  the  university  as  of  an  institution  by  itself,  but  rather  by 
jwing  the  university  as  a  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  institution, 
ibracing  the  whole  formal  provision  for  public  instruction. 

And  so  of  the  high  school,  the  elementary  school,  the  kindergarten, 

e  normal  school,  the  school  of  technology,  the  school  of  commerce  and 

trades :  to  be  really  understood,  each  must  be  studied  in  relation  to 

her  institutions ;  and  it  must  be  seen  that  any  particular  school  enters 

.to  this  relation,  not  as  an  institution  complete  in  itself,  but  as  a  member 
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of  a  greater  institution  —  the  educational  system  of  the  state.  The  stude 
of  education  in  a  university  are  for  the  most  part  preparing  to  beco 
teachers  in  secondary  schools.  A  well-rounded  institutional  study  of  i 
secondary  school  is  accordingly  a  highly  important  part  of  their  profi 
sional  training. 

Such  are  two  of  the  elements  which  seem  to  me  to  demand  a  place 
the  advanced  professional  training  of  teachers  at  a  university.  It  may 
added  that  these  are  proper  studies  for  the  university  aside  from  ai 
question  of  training  for  a  profession.  As  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
man,  a  proper  study  of  universities  is  the  university;  and  to  study tii 
university  in  university  fashion  is  to  study  it  not  only  in  its  particulariti 
but  also  in  its  universality  —  not  in  its  isolation  only,  but  also  in  il 
integral  relations.  The  university  view  of  education,  to  be  a  true  uni 
versity  view,  must  be  a  view  of  education  in  its  wholeness. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


SECRETARY'S   MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  12.  i8qq 

The  Department  of  Normal  Schools  met  in  the  chapel  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
-OS  Angeles,  at  3  p.  M.,  with  President  Theodore  B.  Noss,  of  California,  Pa.,  in  th^chair. 

President  E.  T.  Pierce  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School  welcomed  the 
apartment  in  a  brief  address. 

The  president  of  the  department  stated  that  the  discussion  at  both  sessions  would  be 
*ased  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Normal  Schools,  particularly  that  part  of  the 
e|>ort  which  relates  to  the  training  school. 

The  first  topic  discussed  was  "  The  Comparative  Value  of  Student  Teaching  in 
'Onnal-School  Work."  This  topic  was  suggested  by  the  following  statement  in  Thesis 
f  of  the  report :  * 

In  comparison  with  other  lines  of  work  in  a  normal  school,  practice  teaching  is  capable  of  ranking  as 

•  most  Talnable  course  for  th^  student. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Herman  T.  Lukens,  head  training  teacher  of  the 
^Jifomia  (Pa.)  State  Normal  School,  and  was  continued  by  John  W.  Hall,  head 
fining  teacher.  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  W.  Wilson,  head  of  the  department  of  biology  in  the  Philadelphia 
^rmal  School,  led  in  the  discussion  of  the  second  topic,  viz.,  "  The  Relation  of  the 
fining  School  to  Other  Departments  of  the  Normal  School.**  This  topic  was  sug- 
^tcd  by  the  following  statements  in  Thesis  XXVIII  of  the  report : 

The  training  whqol  should  be  the  correlatini;  center  of  the  normal  school.  .  .  .  Heads  of  departments 
^>«  normal  school  should  be  supervisors  in  fact  of  their  subjects  in  the  training  school.  .  .  .  Faculty  meet- 

*  in  a  normal  school  should  be  directed,  not  merely  to  executive  work,  nor  primarily  to  that,  but  to 
'tactioo. 

"  May  a  Training  School  be  at  the  Same  Time  a  Model  School  ? "  was  the  third 

^tc  under  consideration.     The  proposition  of  the   committee  in  Thesis  XXV  is    as 

l^>ws : 

The  idea  that  a  normal  school  should  be  provided  with  a  training  school  and  a  model  school  besides  is 
^Uy  a  feasible  one. 

The  principal  address  was  made  by  W.  E.  Wilson,  president  of  the  State  Normal 
^ool,  Ellensburg,  Wash. 

A  brief  general  discussion,  participated  in  by  Z.  X.  Snyder  and  others,  followed, 
^^T  which  the  following  Committee  on  Nominations  was  announced  by  the  chair  : 

Ossian  H.  L4Uig,  of  New  York.  C.  M.  Light,  of  New  Mexico. 

John  W.  Hall,  of  Colorado. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Friday,  July  14 

The  department  met  at  3  p.  m. 

The  first  subject  under  discussion  was  "  Lesson  Plans.'*  The  committee's  report, 
riiesis  XXIV,  affirms : 

UatU  a  high  grade  of  independence  and  skill  in  planning  and  conducting  recitations  has  been  proved,  a 
plan  of  each  recitation  should  be  required  by  the  critic  teacher. 

83s 
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Miss  Marion  Brown,  principal  of  the  New  Orleans  Normal  School,  opened  the  dis- 
cussion, and  was  followed  by  Ossian  H.  Lang,  editor  of  the  New  York  School  Joumei. 

The  next  topic  considered  was  "  Observation  as  a  Factor  !■  Training-School  Woik,** 

suggested  by  the  following  propositions  in  Theses  XVI  and  XVII  of  the  report  as 

follows : 

Some  observation  should  precede  actual  instruction.  .  .  .  This  observation,  however,  is  compaatirdy 
useless,  unless  it  is  supervised  and  discussed  with  the  same  care  as  the  actual  teaching  of  a  student  teada. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Miss  Gertrude  Edmond,  principal  of  the  Nonnal 
Training  School,  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  head  training  teacher,  Slate 
Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Thesis  X  of  the  report  suggested  the  last  topic  of  the  discussion,  viz.,  "  Quahfica- 

tions  of  the  Critic  Teacher."     The  report  makes  the  following  affirmation  : 

Next  to  a  wholesome  personality,  the  special  feature  of  a  critic  teacher  should  be  the  ability  to  sbov 
particula^y  the  merits,  as  well  as  the  defects,  of  instruction,  basing  criticism  plainly  upon  accepted  prinqiies 
of  teaching. 

The  topic  was  discussed  by  Miss  Harriet  M.  Scott,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Hon.N.C. 
Schaeffer,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  recommended  the  election  of  the  following  officers 
for  next  year : 

For  Prtsidtut— J 9mtM  E.  Russell,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  Vie§'Prtsidtnt — Miss  N.  Cropsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

For  Secretary—  Charles  C.  Van  Liew,  Chico;  Cal. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  secretary  of  the  department  be  instructed  to  cast 
the  ballot  of  the  department  for  the  persons  named.  The  ballot  was  cast,  and  the  officers 
were  declared  elected. 

The*department  then  adjourned. 

O.  H.  Lang, 

Secretary  pro  Umfm. 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON    NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


I  • 


INTRODUCTION 

To  the  Normal  School  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association : 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Normal-School  Committee  submit  the  foUowiJ^B 
report : 

I.      ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY   OF   COMMITTEE 

At  the  session  of  the  National  Educational   Association  held  in  Denver,  i895«  ^"* 

Normal  Department   passed  the  following  resolution,  offered  by  President  Snyder,  o' 

Greeley,  Colo.: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  b«  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  department  to  meet  Avm  °^ 
year  and  formulate  a  report,  to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting,  upon  such  educational  topics  tf  ^^'^'^ 
concern  the  department. 

At  the  Buffalo  meeting,  1896,  the  committee  made  a  brief  report  upon  such  mit^*^ 
as  appertained  directly  to  the  work  of  normal  schools.     The  report  was  adopted  tnd  tw 
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*e  increased  to  eight,  and  instructed  to  make  a  printed  preliminary  report  at  the 

rting.     This  preliminary  report  was  presented  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting.     It  was 

ly  discussed.    On  motion  of  President  A.  R.  Taylor,  Kansas,  the  following  resolu- 

<  adopted : 

Ivtds  That  the  report  be  accepted,  and  the  committee  continued,  with  instnictions  to  continae  the 
ion  on  the  lines  proposed,  and  also  to  submit  a  course  of  study  with  minimum  of  profettional  require- 
the  state  normal  schools  of  the  United  States. 

;  work  of  the  committee  was  progressing  very  slowly,  because  no  funds  had  been 
lated  to  meet  expenses.  President  Boone,  Ypsilanti,  introduced  a  resolution  ask- 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  an  appropriation  of 
ilred  dollars  ($500)  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  committee  in  its  investigations, 
this  meeting  the  directors  voted  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500), 
:o  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Trustees.  At  the 
30ga  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  the  amount  was  granted. 
s  too  late  for  the  committee  to  report  at  the  Washington  meeting,  except  in  a  pre- 
way.  The  committee  met  at  Washington  and  arranged  to  make  a  final  report 
.ngeles.  The  committee  had  its  final  meeting  in  Columbus,  O.,  in  February,  1899. 
n  session  six  days,  and  agreed  upon  the  following  report  as  its  findings. 

II.      WORK  OF  COMMITTEE 

of  the  topics  studied  have  been  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Educa- 
.ssociation  from  time  to  time.  In  the  report  will*be  found  almost  all  the  questions 
^e  interested  the  normal-school  men  of  the  country.     They  may  have  lost  the 

which  they  were  originally  put,  but  their  substance  will,  upon  examination,  be 
a  the  body  of  this  report. 

ice  the  Milwaukee  meeting  the  members  of  the  committee  have  made  a  study  of  the  1 
of  study  in  operation  in  the  normal  schools  in  the  various  sections  of  the  United 
as  well  as  a  continuance  of  investigation  in  other  lines.  President  A.  G.  Boyden 
i  at  the  Washington  meeting  on  the  New  England  state  normal  schools; 
arion  Brown,  on  the  southern  state  normal  schools  ;  President  Seerley,  on  those 
the  Mississippi  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  President  Boone,  on  the  north 
state  normal  schools ;  President  Pierce,  on  the  Pacific  state  normal  schools  ;  Dr. 
chaeffer,  on  the  middle  state  normal  schools ;  Dr.  Frank  McMurry  and  President 
made  a  study  during  this  time  of  the  training  school.  The  reports  of  these  mem- 
esented  at  Washington  last  year,  were  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Washing- 
eting. 

3ra  all  of  the  foregoing  reports  have  been  obtained  the  data  from  which  this  report 
;n  formulated. 

le  work  of  the  committee  for  the  past  year  was  distributed  as  follows :  President 
,  Iowa,  was  appointed  a  subcommittee  to  investigate  and  report  on  geographical 
itorical  variations  that  exist  among  the  normal  schools  of  the  United  States ;  Dr. 
chaeffer,  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  a  subcommittee  to  report  on  maintenance  and 
of  normal  schools ;  Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  New  York,  was  appointed  to  report  on 
tning  department  of  the  normal  schools ;  Miss  Marion  Brown,  Louisiana,  was 
ted  to  report  on  the  kindergarten  as  connected  with  the  normal  school ;  President 

California,  was  appointed  to  report  on  reciprocal  recognition  of  diplomas; 
;nt  Snyder,  Colorado,  made  a  study  of  the  effect  of  normal  schools  upon  public 
ion. 

ifferences  of  opinion  have  existed  on  many  questions ;  but,  by  concessions  upon 
rt  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee,  they  have  been  able  to  agree  upon  the 
as  presented. 

le  committee  fully  appreciates  how  difHcuIt  it  is  to  set  forth,  with  any  degree  of 
sness,  a  report  that  will  meet  the  approbation  of  all  educational  people. 
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Thanking  the  educational  people  of  the  country  and  the  officers  of  the  National  Edici- 

tional  Association  for  their  courtesy  and  material  assistance,  the  committee  respectfilij 

submits  the  report. 

Z.  X.  Snyder,  Colorado,  CAairmn. 

R.  G.  Boone,  Michigan. 

A.  G  BoYDRN,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Marion  Brown,  Louisiua. 

Frank  McMurry,  New  York. 

E.  T.  Pierce,  California. 

N.  C.  SCHAEPFER,  Pennsylvania. 

H.  H.  Seerley,  Iowa. 


FUNCTION  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


I.      THE    FUNCTION    OF    THE    NORMAL    SCHOOL     IS     TO     PREPARE    TEACHERS 

The  work  of  the  normal  school  is  unique.  It  means  more  than  teach- 
ing subjects  ;  it  means  more  than  the  developing  of  the  character;  it 
means  the  teaching  of  subjects  that  they  in  turn,  may  be  taught ;  it  means 
the  development  of  character  that  it  in  turn  may  be  transfigured  into 
character;  it  means  such  a  preparation  for  life  that  it  in  turn  may  pre- 
pare others  to  enter  fully,  readily,  and  righteously  into  their  environment. 
Thus  to  prepare  an  individual  to  lead  and  direct  a  little  child  is  a  graw 
responsibility. 

II.       THE    FUNCTION    OF    THE    NORMAL    SCHOOL    IN    ITS    RELATION  TO  IT? 

FACULTY 

The  faculty  is  the  soul  of  the  institution.  Its  members  should  be  supe- 
rior men  and  women.  In  general  Tappan*s  law  should  hold,  that  "a 
teacher  should  be  trained  in  an  institution  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  one 
ill  which  he  teaches." 

1.  Character  %X.2Si^%  first  in  the  hierarchy  of  qualifications.  Nothing 
can  take  its  place.  There  are  two  fundamental  elements  in  it— /<^^'*^^ 
power.  Force  is  an  inherent  executive  element.  Some  persons  hate 
great  force  in  the  administration  of  affairs;  when  they  are  thru,  they »r^ 
forgotten.  Some  persons  administer  affairs  with  power;  when  thcyai* 
thru,  they  still  live  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact.  A  strong  man  in  life  —  a  man  of  strong  character — ison< 
who  has  both  force  and  power.     Force  is  evolved  in  putting  forth  nis 

[iijl  determinations.     Power  is  the  soul  in  his  actions ;  power  is  mind  aDO 

heart. 

2.  Teaching  ability  stands  second  —  the  ability  to  adapt  self  and  sop* 
ject  to  pupil.  It  is  ability  to  inspire  to  thought  and  feeling  and  action. 
It  is  that  kind  of  work  which  makes  for  character      Teaching  ntfj** 
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led  as  causing  an  individual  to  think  and  act  physically,  mentally,  and 
tually. 

\.  Scholarship  is  the  reserve  power  of  every  great  teacher.  It  com- 
ds  respect.  It  is  fertility  of  mind.  A  liberal  education,  special 
aration  for  the  particular  lines  of  work  to  be  performed,  pedagogical 
ing,  with  a  keen  insight  into  the  function  of  the  normal  school,  are 
>pensable  qualifications. 

..  Culture  gives  tone  to  the  entire  being.  It  acts  as  a  tonic  in  all  we 
It  is  the  development  of  the  finer  self.  It  comes  from  wide  scholar- 
—  a  liberal  education  baptized  by  the  spirit  of  the  individual. 
.  A  prof essional  spirit  and  prof essional  ethics  should  characterize  every 
iber  of  a  faculty.  It  is  that  spirit  and  ethics  that  binds  all  parts  of  an 
tution  together  and  makes  it  one  grand  force  for  good. 

THE    FUNCTION  OF  THE   NORMAL   SCHOOL    IN   ITS   RELATION   TO  THOSE 

PREPARING    TO   TEACH 

.  Fundamental  conditions  for  entrance. 

a)  Maturity. — Those  who  enter  should  be  mature.  To  comprehend 
^cts  and  their  interpretation  and  their  value  in  the  development  of  a 
an  being  requires  maturity  of  mind.  To  understand  the  child  as  a 
)gical  unit,  to  understand  it  as  a  psychological  unit,  to  understand  it 
social  unit,  requires  a  stan^dard  of  maturity  very  far  above  the  prevailing 
lard  in  the  normal  schools.  Therefore  normal  schools  should  be 
I  cautious  in  regard  to  those  whom  they  admit  and  graduate. 

b)  Good  health  and  soundness  of  organs. — No  person  should  be  admit- 
o  a  normal  school  who  has  not  reasonably  good  health  and  who  is 
sound  in  all  his  organs.  The  development  of  the  germ  theory  of 
Lses  and  infection,  in  many  instances  by  contact,  forbids  the  reckless 
nsideration  of  this  important  matter.  Again,  an  individual  who  is 
Wealthy  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  precluded  from  giving  forth 
»est.  It  is  due  the  children  that  those  who  teach  them  be  hale  and 
d  of  body.     Sympathy  which  is  oft^n  bestowed  upon  persons  of  this 

is  always  at  the  expense  of  the  children ;  it  is  misplaced  sympathy. 

c)  Natural  fitness  to /each. — Natural  fitness  is  a  paramount  condition 
le  who  is  preparing  to  teach.  Education  and  training  do  much  to 
power  and  skill,  yet  natural  fitness  stands  superior.  The  individual 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  child,  who  can  blend  with  it  in  its  sorrows 
joys,  in  its  failures  and  successes,  is  the  one  whose  presence  makes  for 
acter — for  life.  When  normal-school  authorities  are  fully  convinced 
one  who  is  preparing  to  teach  lacks  natural  aptitude,  they  should  be 
ane  enough,  for  the  sake  of  the  children  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
on  in  question,  to  recommend  his  withdrawal  from  the  school. 

i)  Common-sense. — An  intuitive  knowledge  of  common  affairs  —  to 
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know  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  This  condition  is  essential. 
We  see  its  manifestations  daily ;  we  daily  see  the  lack  of  it.  It  is  an  intui- 
tive consciousness  of  the  fitness  of  things. 

(e)  High-mindedness. — Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  this  virtue.  It 
is  difficult  to  make  a  low-minded  person  high-minded.  High-miDdedness 
is  the  very  essence  of  morality.  True  training  and  education  may  sup- 
press low-minded  tendencies,  but  they  cannot  eradicate  them. 

(/)  Native  ability, — An  ordinary  amount  of  ability  is  always  presup- 
posed. One  only  who  is  capable  of  grasping  subjects  and  relations  in  the 
various  departments  of  learning  and  human  endeavor  is  eligible  for 
admission. 

These  six  conditions  are  fundamental,  inherent,  intrinsic.  They  fonn 
the  matrix  of  all  learning,  of  all  culture,  of  all  life  in  the  truest  sense. 
The  strength  of  the  normal  school  lies  in  its  recognition  of  these  condi- 
tions. This  recognition  is  a  very  important  function.  The  great  abun- 
dance of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  normal  schools  warrants  the 
recognition  of  these  conditions. 

2.  Scholastic  condition  for  admission. 

For  entrance  into  the  normal  school  the  applicant  should  have  a  high- 
school  education.  This  education  includes  the  elementarv-school  course, 
which  comprehends  a  gathering  of  facts  and  their  simpler  relations,  as  well 
as  a  study  of  the  formal  subjects  which  are  largely  means  of  expression. 
It  also  includes  a  secondary  education,  in  which  the  facts  and  relations 
gotten  in  the  elementary  school  are  enlarged  and  organized  into  sciences. 
This  larger  view  of  human  learning  and  endeavor  is  very  essential  when 
the  prospective  teacher  returns  to  the  elementary  subjects  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  a  pedagogical  interpretation  of  them.  It  is  this  setting  which 
the  subjects  receive  that  gives  pedagogical  insight  as  to  their  true  evalua- 
tion in  the  process  of  education.  It  is  this  insight  that  characterizes  and 
makes  unique  the  normal-school  work.  While  the  individual  is  thus  gain- 
ing this  pedagogical  insight,  he  is  gaining  constructively  a  broader  view 
of  the  elementary  subjects  themselves  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  the 
higher  subjects.  Examples :  arithmetic  is  made  richer  by  algebra  and 
geometry  ;  geography,  by  physiography  and  geology  ;  history,  by  litera- 
ture ;  English  grammar,  by  a  study  of  English  and  literature ;  the  facts 
of  nature,  by  physics,  chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  etc.  ;  drawing,  by  art; 
civil  government,  by  sociology  ;  physiology,  by  biology  ;  etc.  It  is  this 
kind  of  work  that  distinguishes  normal-school  work  in  the  branches  from 
academic  work  proper,  as  we  fmd  it  in  the  high  school.  It  is  professional. 
To  formulate,  so  far  as  subjects  are  concerned  :  In  the  high  school  the  fi^ 
in  vietv  is  the  subject  and  its  value  to  the  student;  in  the  normal  school  t^^ 
the  value  of  the  subject  in  an  educational  process  and  the  best  mode  of  prtsenU 
tion  to  produce  the  highest  value. 
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.      THE    FUNCTION    OF    THE    NORMAL    SCHOOL    IN    ITS    RELATION    TO    THE 

CHILD 

The  supreme  center  in  education  is  the  child  in  its  relation  to  its  envir 
iment.  What  is  in  the  child,  how  it  got  there,  the  child's  development, 
I  end  in  view,  the  means  employed,  its  relation  to  nature,  to  man,  to 
:iety,  and  to  Divinity  are  all  pertinent  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  conception  it  is  a  function  of  the  normal 
lool  to  give  an  interpretation  of  the  child  and  child  life  to  its  students 

0  are  preparing  to  go  out  to  teach,  or  to  lead  and  direct,  children, 
ieed,  the  work  of  the  normal  school  is  an  effort  to  study  the  child 
all  its  bearings,  to  study  it  historically,  by  observation,  scientifically, 
in  any  way  that  may  give  an  inkling  into  its  natures  and  their  develop- 
nt. 

THE    FUNCTION     OF    THE     NORMAL     SCHOOL    IN     ITS    RELATION    TO    THE 

SOCIAL    MIND,    OR     SOCIETY 

The  social  mind  is  made  up  of  the  individual  minds.  Again,  the 
egration  of  the  individual  minds  gives  the  social  mind.  So  we  speak 
public  opinion,  public  sentiment,  public  conscience,  public  will,  or  the 

1  of  the  people.  Each  individual  is  an  organic  unit  in  the  social 
nd.  The  expressions  of  the  social  mind  are  in  our  institutions — our 
titutional  life.  The  home,  the  school,  the  church,  society,  the  state  are 
5  product  of  the  social  mind.  This  being  true,  the  relation  of  the 
rmal  school  to  the  social  mind  is  a  most  important  one.  Indeed, 
J  conception  of  education  already  stated  becomes  apparent :  educa- 
n  consists  in  preparing  the  individual  to  enter  fully,  readily,  and 
hteously  into  his  surroundings.  While  the  relation  of  the  child  to 
:iety  has  been  largely  ignored  in  the  past,  it  should  be  reckoned  with 
the  future.     The  aim  of  the  public  school  is  found  in  society. 

THE     FUNCTION    OF    THE     NORMAL    SCHOOL    IN    ITS    RELATION    TO    THE 

HOME 

Between  the  school-teacher  and  the  home  there  should  be  a  very 
imate  relation.  The  first  school  the  child  enters  should  not  differ  very 
Kh  from  the  home  —  a  good  home.  The  spirit  of  this  first  school 
ould  bfe  homelike.     This  sort  of  school  seizes  the  spirit  of  the  child. 

is  initiated  readily.  It  eliminates  the  barrier  that  usually  exists. 
ie  intimacy  between  the  parent  and  teacher  should  result  in  a  hearty 
-operation  between  them.  The  teacher  should  be  an  adviser  of  the 
rent  and  a  companion  of  the  children.     There  is  a  marked  tendency 

this  direction  brought  about  by  child  study  and  the  women's  clubs 
ruout  the  country. 

It  is  a  function  of  the  normal  school  to  impress  its  students  with  the 
>se  relation  of  the  home  and  the  school. 
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VII.  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THl 
SUBJECTS  TO  BE  STUDIED  BY  THOSE  PREPARING  TO  TEACH,  08 
THE    COURSE    OF    STUDY 

A  few  years  ago  almost  every  school  had  its  fixed,  ideal  course  of  stadj, 
the  gauntlet  of  which  every  child  that  remained  in  school  had  to  ran. 
At  present  this  is  not  true.  There  is  no  constant  course  of  study.  It  is 
variable.  It  is  tentative.  The  course  of  study  is  beginning  to  be  as 
variable  as  individuals.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  it  should  be  expected 
in  this  nascent  period  of  pedagogics. 

Since  the  aim  of  education  has  been  set  forth  as  a  preparation  for 
society,  the  function  of  the  normal  school  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 
becomes  apparent. 

In  this  preparation  of  a  teacher  that  he  may  understand  the  child  as 
an  involution  of  possibilities,  and  that  its  education  is  an  evolution  of  these 
possibilities  under  a  proper  adjustment  of  its  environment,  the  following 
centers  of  interest  are  suggested  from  which  to  derive  a  course  of  study. 
No  one  of  these  centers  should  be  ignored  in  the  course.  The  derivation 
of  a  course  of  study  from  these  centers  gives  the  widest  latitude  for  elect- 
ives. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  shortest  time  that  should  be  allowed  for 
the  completion  of  this  course  is  two  years,  with  the  understanding  tliat 
the  applicant  for  admission  has,  at  least,  a  high-school  education  or  its 
equivalent. 


I.   MAN   IN    HIMSELF 

Embracing : 

a)  Physiology. 

b)  Psychology. 

c)  Ethics. 
d)  Religion. 

II.    MAN    IN   THE    RACE 

Embracing : 

a)  History. 

b)  Anthropology. 

c)  Literature. 

d)  Genetic  psychology. 

III.    MAN    IN    NATURE 

Embracing : 

a)  Physics. 

b)  Chemistry'. 

c)  Biology. 

</)  Mathematics. 
e)  Physiography. 
/■)  Astronomy. 


IV.   MAN   IN   SOaiTY 

EmbracioK : 

a)  Sociology. 

b)  Government. 

c)  Home. 

d)  Economics. 

v.   MAN   IN  EXPRESSION 

Embracing  : 

a)  Language. 

b)  Drawing. 

c)  Construction. 

d)  Physical  culture. 
e)  Music. 

/)Art. 

VI.   MAN  IN  SCHOOL 

Embracing : 

a)  Philosophy  of  education. 

b)  Science  and  art  of  teaching- 

c)  History  of  education. 
d^  School  economics. 
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nittee  recommends  that  the  above  be  the  course  toward  which 
hools  should  aim ;  but  owing  to  the  diverse  conditions  exist- 
s  parts  of  the  country  relative  to  normal  schools,  it  deems  it 
t  a  provisional  minimum  course,  to  bridge  over  the  transition 
the  academic  or  semi-academic  nature  of  the  normal  to  the 
professional  school,  be  also  recommended, 
itions  for  entrance  to  the  provisional  minimum  course,  and 
>elf,  are  as  follows : 

I.   ENTRANCE 

vaX.  shall  have  finished  a  grammar-school  course  embracing  the  following 
:h  he  is  reasonably  proficient :  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography, 
jstory,  physiology  and  hygiene,  drawing,  civil  government,  music,  gram- 
bra,  nature  study,  reading,  penmanship,  spelling,  and  English. 

II.    LENGTH   OF   MINIMUM   COURSE 

shall  extend  over  a  period  of  four  years. 


III.  THE 

MINIMUM  COURSE 

.   MATMBMATICS 

5.  Reading. 

6.  Music. 

ilgebra. 

7.  Fine  arts. 

try. 

V.  SOCIAL  SCIBNCB 

1.   LAHGUAGB 

I.  Sociology. 

imar. 

2.  History. 

3.  Civics  and  economics. 

rhetoric.  vi.  LiTBitATURB 

1.  Folk-lore  and  myth. 

2.  American  literature. 


III.   SCIBNCB 

ience. 


3.  English  literature. 


VII.   PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

nee.  !•  General  physical  education, 

phy.  2.  Schoolroom  gymnastics. 

3.  Games  in  and  out  of  school. 

4.  Sanitation  and  schoolroom  hygiene. 

VIII.   PROFBSSIOHAL  WORK 

'^'  ^"^  A.  Theoretical. 

1.  Psychology  —  one  year. 

2.  Pedagogy  —  one  year. 
vork,  etc.                                        B.  Practical  —  training  school. 
Qing  —  domestic    science                   i.  Observation  —  one  year 
oth.                                                       2.  Teaching  —  one  year. 

iving  is  an  outline  of  the  minimum  amount  of  work  for  the 
irtment  of  a  normal  school,  that  it  may  make  the  students 
cessful,  and  growing  teachers  for  the  public  schools, 
to  do  this  the  training  department  should,  first,  build  up  in 
the  students  ideals  of  what  instruction  in  the  several  branches 
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should  be ;  second,  give  them  opportunities  for  actually  instructing  in 
the  light  of  these  ideals  in  a  sufficient  number  of  subjects  and  grades, 
under  circumstances  and  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  warrant  the  fac- 
ulty in  recommending  the  student  as  a  practical,  successful,  and  growing 
teacher. 

The  actual  teaching  of  the  students  should  comprise  at  least  five 
recitation  periods  a  week  for  one  year,  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
directed  observation  and  discussions  of  actual  recitations  and  their  plans, 
as  well  as  the  writing  of  plans  themselves.  The  more  experienced  the 
"student  teacher"  is,  the  more  benefit  he  derives  from  the  criticisms, and 
the  farther  he  advances  the  efficiency  of  the  practice  school. 


GAINING    THE    IDEAL 

In  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  the  students  should  be  formed 
into  small  groups,  perhaps  ten  in  a  group,  and  assigned  to  the  critic 
teachers,  in  charge  of  the  grades,  for  the  observation  of  one,  or,  if  prac- 
ticable, two,  recitations  each  week,  and  its  thoro  criticism  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  critic  teacher. 

These  discussions  should  involve  a  criticism  of  the  following 
points  : 


1.   The  subject-matter. 

1.  Its  value. 

2.  Its  fitness  for  the  children  of  this 
age. 

II.  Correlation. 

1.  Does  the  teacher  utilize  points  of 
preceding  recitation  ? 

2.  Does  she  utilize   points  used   in 
other  studies  ? 

III.  Method. 

1.  Aim. 

a)  Form. 

b)  Content. 

2.  Preparation  of  pupils'  minds. 

a)  Relevant  and  irrelevant  ques- 
tions. 


3.  Presentation  of  the  new. 

a)  Narrated. 

b)  Read. 

c)  Developed  or  questioned 
(i)  Form  of  questions. 

(2)  Content  of  questions. 

(3)  Sequence  of  questions. 

4.  Devices. 

5.  Drills. 

6.  Summary. 

IV.  Results. 
V.  Government  of  class. 
VI.  Manner  of  the  teacher. 
VII.  Summary  of  the  bad  points. 
VIII.  Summary  of  the  good  points. 


These  groups  observe  and  criticise  usually  the  work  of  the  seniors* 
which  should  be  good  enough  to  be  called  "model."  The  critic  teachers 
and  the  superintendent  should  frequently  conduct  "model"  recitations 
in  the  presence  of  the  different  groups.  Nothing  in  a  recitation  is  capa* 
ble  of  proper  defense,  unless  it  can  be  based  upon  some  pedagogic*^ 
principle;  all  criticisms  should  be  so  based.  When  a  student  opposes* 
point  in  a  recitation,  he  is  held  to  suggest  something  better  in  its  place- 
When  it  seems  advisable,  and  long  before  they  are  allowed  to 
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3rs  are  required  to  write  detailed  plans  for  recitations.     These  plans 
subjected  to  the  same  thoro  criticisms  as  the  recitations  that  they 
observed. 

t  is  in  this  way  that  the  training  department  seeks  to  lay  the  founda- 
i  for  the  student  teacher's  ideal  of  a  recitation. 

REALIZATION    OF   THE    IDEAL 

It  the  commencement  of  the  senior  year  the  teaching  should  begin, 
each  recitation  the  student  prepares  a  detailed  plan,  seeking  to  avoid 
irrors  and  to  follow  the  suggestions  that  he  has  been  led  to  appre- 

in  his  observations  and  criticisms.  The  plan  shows  the  leading 
tions  that  he  expects  to  ask  and  the  answers  they  should  bring.  He 
es,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ask  questions  that  will  call  for  thought  on  the 

of  the  pupil.  The  wording  of  the  questions  is  important,  the 
ence  equally  so. 

The  student  should  have  charge  of  his  first  class  for  one  semester,  taking 
:her  in  a  different  grade  and  a  different  subject  for  the  second  semes - 

This  will  give  him  a  strong  feeling  of  the  universality  of  the  peda- 
ical  principles  he  has  been  applying.  He  should  be  allowed  sufficient 
;pendence  in  the  discipline  of  his  class  to  test  and  strengthen  his 
ity  to  govern  it. 

during  the  senior  year  a  recitation  for  public  criticism  should  be  held 
le  presence  of  all  the  seniors  once  a  week  by  one  of  their  number,  by 
tic  teacher,  or  by  the  superintendent.  Two  seniors  working  together 
Id  prepare  a  written  criticism  according  to  the  outline  given  above, 
teacher  who  holds  the  recitation  —  the  practician  —  should  prepare  a 
en  self-criticism.  This  should  be  read  at  a  subsequent  meeting  and 
3ly  discussed. 


TRAINING  SCHOOLS—  THESES 


-  A  training  school  should  be  a  place  for  illustrating,  testing,  and, 
ast  in  part,  originating  theory  of  education.  It  is  an  essential  part 
school  for  teachers,  being  necessary  for  the  progress  of  both  students 
faculty.  But  while  the  training  school  is  established  to  this  end,  the 
interest  in  the  teaching  process  is  the  child ;  the  work  can  and  must 

0  conducted  that  the  child  shall  receive  a  training  as  good  as,  or 
;r  than,  the  one  he  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  receive. 

Vhile  the  use  of  a  training  school  for  originating  theory  is  subordinate  to  the  other 
named,  this  use  is,  nevertheless,  of  much  importance.     Both  faculty  and  students 

1  feel  that  all  the  good  theory  is  not  discovered,  and  should  be  constantly  on  the 
»at  for  ideas.     In  this  way  proper  progress  is  made  possible. 


I 
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II.  In  comparison  with  other  lines  of  work  in  a  normal  school,  actuj 
teaching  is  capable  of  ranking  as  the  most  valuable  course  for  the  studen 
since  it  furnishes,  at  the  same  time,  both  theory  and  practice. 

Most  lines  of  work  aim  chiefly  to  give  insight  into  what  is  true,  good,  or  advisabk 
that  is,  they  give  mere  theory.  But  while  actual  teaching  contributes  much  to  such  insigfa 
it  also  gives  training  in  the  application  of  this  knowledge.  It  is  usually  more  difficult  I 
apply  knowledge  than  it  is  to  acquire  it ;  but  since  practice  in  teaching  does  both,  it  is  a 
especially  valuable  line  of  work. 

III.  The  training  school  in  a  state  normal  school  should  contain 
S|                         kindergarten  as  well  as  the  eight  grades.    Even  tho  the  normal  school  ma 

not  aim  to  send  out  kindergartners,  a  good  kindergarten  is  very  desirabl( 
because  the  younger  the  children  under  instruction,  the  more  fully  ai 
teachers  and  observers  forced  into  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  funds 
mental  principles  of  teaching. 

The  younger  the  child,  the  more  the  teacher  is  forced  to  be  really  pedagogical  F( 
example,  the  college  professor  may  have  his  mind  on  his  subject-matter  and  ignore  tli 
students  by  gazing  out  of  the  window,  yet  they  will  remain  respectful  and  at  leaj 
apparently  attentive.  But  if  the  kindergartner  were  to  do  the  same  thing,  the  diildre 
would  cease  to  pay  any  attention  to  her ;  they  would  play  with  one  another  and  leav 
the  room.  She  must  think  of  them  first ;  she  must  be  pedagogical,  and,  therefore,  she  i 
The  college  professor  does  not  have  to  be,  and,  therefore,  up  to  the  present  time  b 
very  often  is  not.  For  this  reason  primarily  it  is  desirable  that  normal -school  student 
come  in  frequent  contact  with  a  kindergarten,  even  tho  they  are  not  planning  to  b 
teachers  in  the  kindergarten  themselves. 

The    training   school    may  well   include    a   country  school  also,  since  the  nonna 

j^  schools  must  train  country  teachers.    But  this  is  scarcely  feasible,  unless  there  is  an  actu 

j|  country  school  within  easy  reach  of  the  normal. 

?[* 

'i 
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IV.  The  number  of  children  intrusted  to  a  beginning  student  teacher 
should  be  small,  approximately  ten  to  twelve.    The  reason  is  that  the  chid 
problems  involved  in  instruction  are  presented  by  the  smaller  classes  and 
?jj  the  student  is  less  likely  to  be  distracted  or  overwhelmed  by  mere  num- 

bers. 

The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  properly  to  grade  the  difHculties  with  which  the 
practicing  teacher  must  contend.  The  ability  to  handle  large  numbers  can  well  be 
accjuired  after  some  skill  and  self-confidence  have  been  developed  in  the  instruction  of 
small  classes. 
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5;  V.  The  number  of  children  in  a  grade  might  well  be  approxinaatcly 

forty,  as  in  public  schools,  these  being  divided  into  two  groups  of  different 
advancement. 

'■''  The  training  school  should  be,  to  a  large  extent,  a  duplicate  of  the  public  schooli 

,!*  so  that  the  more  experienced  practice  teachers  may  finally  meet   the  same  difficnllie* 

■||  that  they  will  later  meet  in  schools  of  their  own. 


K. 
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■ 
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VI.  The  training  school  should  be  practically  under  the  control  of  the 
normal-school  authorities  to  such  an  extent  that  the  latter  can  formulate 
a  curriculum,  select  text-books,  choose  and  dismiss  teachers,  determine 
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sethods,  and  in  general  administer  the  affairs  of  the  school  according  to 
their  own  best  judgment. 

Since  public  schools,  and  private  schools  with  high  tuition,  cannot  usually  meet 
hese  conditions,  they  cannot  generally  be  expected  to  make  the  best  training  schools. 

VII.  The  president  of  a  state  normal  school  should  have  ultimate 
:ontrol  of  the  training  school  in  all  particulars,  but  he  may  delegate  this 
mtbority  according  to  later  theses  here  presented. 

VIII.  The  training  school  should  be  under  the  direct  control  of  a 
principal.     He  should  — 

1.  Have  general  control  of  the  school. 

2.  Formulate  the  curriculum  after  consultation  with  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  critic  teachers. 

3.  Determine  methods  to  be  followed,  also  apparatus  and  books  to 
be  used. 

4.  Supervise  the  critic  teachers  and  the  student  teachers. 

5.  Call  together  critic  teachers,  student  teachers,  or  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  the  normal  school  for  consultation. 

While  the  training  school  involves  work  in  which  all  members  of  the  faculty  should 
(hare,  responsibility  for  the  curriculum,  for  method,  and  for  general  management  must  be 
centered  in  one  person. 

IX.  Heads  of  departments  in  the  normal  school  should  be  supervisors 
in  fact  of  their  subjects  in  the  training  school,  as  follows : 

1.  They  should  propose  in  writing  to  the  principal  the  subject- 
matter  for  the  curriculum  in  their  respective  studies. 

2.  They  should  propose  to  the  principal  what  seems  to  them  the 
leading  points  in  method  involved  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject- 
matter  suggested. 

3.  They  should  assist  the  principal  in  supervising  the  instruction  of 
critic  and  student  teachers  in  their  special  studies,  offering  suggestions 
and  exchanging  ideas  freely. 

These  duties  should  be  performed  by  the  heads  of  departments  for  their  own  good 
as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  training  school. 

The  heads  of  departments  should  not  be  given  authority  to  determine  fully  the 
curriculum  in  their  respective  studies,  because  they  are  likely  to  overestimate  the  relative 
worth  of  their  subjects,  and  are  partially  unacquainted  with  the  other  requirements  that 
aire  necessarily  made  upon  the  children.  But  they  should  be  active  advisors  to  the 
principal  as  well  as  to  the  critic  and  student  teachers ;  and  in  case  they  have  serious 
disagreement  with  the  rulings  of  the  principal,  they  can,  of  course,  appeal  to  the  president 
of  the  normal  school. 

X.  Next  to  a  wholesome  personality,  the  special  feature  of  a  critic 
teacher  should  be  the  ability  to  show  particularly  the  merits,  as  well  as 
the  defects,  of  instruction,  basing  the  criticism  plainly  upon  accepted 
principles  of  teaching. 

According  to  Thesis  II,  practice  in  teaching  is  capable  of  ranking  as  the  most  valu- 
^le  coarse  in  a  normal  school.    Its  worth,  however,  depends  primarily  upon  the  qualities 
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of  the  regular  teacher  as  a  critic.  Her  power  in  this  direction  can  be  gauged  neither  bj 
her  quality  of  knowledge  nor  by  her  skill  as  an  instructor;  it  is  something  separate  from 
both  of  these.  To  secure  that  power  a  higher  training  is  necessary  than  is  generally 
found  among  critic  teachers,  and  consequently  an  unusually  high  salary  should  be  paid 
for  it. 

XI.  There  should  be  at  least  one  critic  teacher  to  each  grade  room. 

Unless  there  is  at  least  one  critic  to  each  grade  room,  much  of  the  student  teaching 
cannot  be  seen  by  a  critic  teacher,  so  that  both  the  student  teachers  and  the  children 
instructed  by  them  are  suffering  serious  neglect.  That  condition  of  afifairs  is  not  allow- 
able in  a  properly  equipped  training  school. 

XII.  This  critic  teacher  should  (i)  instruct  her  children  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time ;  at  least,  no  class  should  be  turned  over  wholly  to 
student  teachers  ;  (2)  criticise,  accept,  and  reject  plans  for  teaching 
presented  by  student  teachers,  taking  the  final  responsfbility  for  the  plans 
followed ;  (3)  observe  and  criticise  closely  at  least  most  of  the  instruction 
given  to  her  children  by  student  teachers. 

While  the  principal  of  the  training  school,  the  heads  of  departments,  etc.,  mark  oui 
the  curriculum  and  determine  the  method  to  be  foUowed  in  a  large  way,  a  definite 
responsibility  should  fall  upon  the  critic  teacher  herself.  She  should  be  fully  responsible 
for  carrying  out,  in  detail,  the  work  which  these  others  have  suggested ;  she  and  the 
student  teacher  must  be  directly  responsible  for  the  final  plans  adopted  by  the  latter. 

XIII.  Beside  giving  daily  private  criticism  to  individual  student  teach- 
ers, the  critic  teacher  should  unite  with  others,  including  a  considerable 
number  of  students,  in  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  a  recitation  which  all 
present  have  witnessed.  Such  a  discussion  might  take  place  once  even' 
two  weeks.  Its  peculiar  objects  are  :  (1)  to  show  how  many  different 
matters  are  involved  in  a  twenty-  or  thirty-minute  recitation  ;  (2)  to  show 
how  most  of  these  details  are  controlled  by  a  few  great  educational 
principles. 

These  objects  can  be  attained,  provided  (i)  those  present  take  part 
freely  in  the  discussion,  each  stating  what  impressed  him  especially ;  {2)  a 
full  hour  or  more  be  set  for  this  purpose. 

The  plan  of  such  a  recitation  should  be  distributed  and  carefully 
examined  beforehand  by  those  who  are  to  observe  the  recitation. 

In  such  a  discussion  the  written  plan  might  first  receive  careful 
consideration,  without  reference  to  the  actual  execution.  Then  the 
manner  of  education  might  be  discussed,  care  being  taken  to  eliminate 
the  new  personal  criticism  that  might  be  unfitted  for  public  presen- 
tation. 

The  daily  private  criticisms  are  usually  hurried  and  touch  only  upon  the  more  salient 
matters;  this  occasional  detailed  criticism,  where  a  considerable  number  of  persons  m*** 
suggestions,  should  supplement  the  daily  work. 

The  written  plan  might  often  be  discussed  before  the  recitation,  rather  than  afttf' 
since  in  that  way  the  recitation  itself  would  be  observed  with  much  more  interest  tw 
care. 
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XIV.  Presupposing  good  and  close  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  critic 
teacher,  the  minimum  amount  of  instruction  given  by  a  student  teacher 
should  not  be  less  than  one  recitation  period  per  day  for  one  year. 

Teaching  is  an  art  that  must  be  learned,  and  it  is  so  difficult  that  it  requires  time. 
The  object  of  this  student  teaching  is  not  merely  to  see  whether  the  practician  can  teach 
passably  well  or  not,  but  rather  to  take  the  practician  at  whatever  point  of  development 
he  may  already  have  reached,  and  lead  him  to  improve  in  his  instruction. 

For  example,  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  time  and  practice  to  accustom  teachers  to 
make  summaries  at  the  proper  time,  to  review  and  apply  sufficiently  the  knowledge 
already  acquired,  and  to  rank  facts  according  to  their  relative  worth.  If  the  appli- 
cation of  theory  were  easy,  there  would  need  be  little  student  teaching;  but  since  it 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  tasks,  there  should  be  abundant  provision 
for  it. 

XV.  No  normal  school  should  accept  so  many  students  that  it  cannot 

give  this  minimum  amount  of    student  teaching.     In  other  words,  the 

size  of  the  training  school  should  be  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 

limiting  the  si2e  of  a  normal  schoof. 

Just  as  the  size  of  a  laboratory  should  limit  the  number  of  students  in  a  class  in 
science,  so  the  size  of  the  training  school  should  limit  the  number  allowed  to  enter  a 
normal  school. 

XVI.  Some  observation  work  should  precede  actual  instruction  on  the 
part  of  any  student  teacher. 

XVII.  This  observation,  however,  is  comparatively  worthless,  unless  it 
is  supervised  and  discussed  with  the  same  care  as  the  actual  teaching  of 
a  student  teacher. 

When  students  know  that  a  strict  account  must  be  rendered  of  all  that  l^bserved 
in  a  class,  and  reasons  must  be  given  either  in  favor  of  or  against  the  steps  that  are 
taken,  they  will  observe  with  far  greater  accuracy  and  learn  far  more  about  teaching 
One  of  the  surest  ways  of  discouraging  a  prospective  teacher  and  destroying  his  interest 
is  to  require  him  to  observe  regularly  without  the  pressure  of  close  supervision. 

XVIII.  This  observation  can,  perhaps,  be  best  carried  on  as  follows : 

1.  A  considerable  number  of  students  can  together  observe  a  recita- 
tion and  take  notes  carefully,  often  quoting  the  exact  words  of  the 
teacher  and  pupils,  in  order  really  to  pr€ive  their  points  later. 

2.  These  notes  should  later  be  carefully  arranged  with  the  view  of 
passing  a  well-grounded  judgment  in  detail  upon  the  lesson. 

3.  Then  all  should  meet  together,  including  the  instructor  in  charge, 
and  exchange  and  discuss  their  views. 

One  lesson  per  week  observed  and  discussed  in  this  manner  is  far 
tDore  valuable  than  daily  observations  that  are  not  followed  by  such 
discussions. 

Accurate  notes,  suggested  under  i,  are  particularly  important.  Teachers  of 
Experience,  as  well  as  those  lacking  experience,  often  put  questions  in  a  form  that  is  very 
iilwkward  or  indefinite ;  they  also  repeat  the  same  question.  But  they  are  so  unconscious 
Of  the  fact  while  it  is  taking  place  that  they  scarcely  believe  that  it  did  take  place  when 
afterward  assured  of  it  by  the  critic.     In  such  cases  conviction  is  best  established  if  the 
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critic  can  reproduce  the  exact  words  of  the  instructor.     But  aside  from  this  reason,  accu- 
rate notes  allow  definite  and  scientific  criticisms  in  general. 

XIX.  The  observation  suggested  in  Thesis  XVII  is  a  regular  course 
of  study,  aside  from  the  observations  that  students  may  be  called  upon  to 
make  by  professors  in  the  norrtial  school  who  illustrate  their  theories 
thru  classes  of  children  from  the  training  schoiiLj  Of  course,  how- 
ever, this  latter  work  is  highly  desirable. 

The  object  of  the  latter  kind  of  observation  is  primarily  an  insight  into  educational 
theory;  that  of  the  former  is  'to  see  how  that  theory  is  carried  into  practice.  In  the 
former  kind  the  observers  are  much  more  critically  minded  than  in  the  latter,  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  purposes  of  the  two  kinds  of  observation  are  occasionally  different. 

XX.  In  making  observations  according  to  Thesis  XVII  it  is  not 
necessary  to  observe  expert  teaching  all  of  the  time. 

There  are  two  special  reasons  for  this  statement :  in  the  first  place,  if  the  instruction 
observed  is  given  by  an  inexperienced  teacher,  friction  reveals  itself  much  more  easily,  so 
that  criticism  is  easier;  in  the  second  place,  if  the  observers  know  that  the  teacher  is  not 
considered  an  expert,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  criticise  the  recitation  on  its  merits, 
pointing  out  both  the  strong  and  weak  points  freely ;  but  if  the  instructor  happens  to  be 
an  expert,  they  feel  it  presumptuous  on  their  part  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  recitation: 
they  then  not  only  omit  mentioning  the  defects,  but  even  their  praise  is  not  specific. 

What  has  thus  far  been  stated  is  not  intended  to  indicate  that  there  should  be  little 
or  no  observation  of  expert  teaching.  There  is  strong  reason  for  observing  such  teaching 
extensively,  since  it  helps  greatly  to  fix  an  ideal  in  the  student  teacher's  mind. 

XXI.  After  a  sufficient  amount  of  observation  students  should  be 
allowed  to  begin  their  practice  teaching  along  lines  of  their  greatest 
strengtl|>»^ 

Young  teachers  are  prone  to  discouragement,  being  easily  overcome  by  the  multitode 
of  new  obstacles  which  they  are  obliged  to  encounter;  they  should,  therefore,  be  allowed 
to  enter  upon  teaching  in  the  study  in  which  they  feel  strongest.  In  this  way  provision 
will  be  made  for  self-confidence  from  the  beginning ;  they  can  later  move  over  to  other 
branches  and  thus  develop  a  more  general  confidence. 

XXII.  They  should  be  allowed  to  specialize  to  some  extent  in  kinder- 
garten work,  in  primary  or  grammar  grades,  but  not  fully. 

Proper  instruction  of  children  necessitates  a  fair  comprehension  of  work  which 
precedes  and  follows  a  given  period  ;  therefore,  students  under  training  for  teaching 


J;  should  not  be  allowed  to  limit  themselves  to  one  grade  of  work. 
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'\  XXIII.  If  possible,  the  student  teacher  should  have  full  charge  of  a 

I  room  for  a  few  weeks,  but  usually  not  until  he  has  somewhat  accustomed 

himself  to  teaching  and  has  proved  his  efficiency  in  some  one  study. 

The  plan  in  general  is,  therefore,  as  follows  :  (i)  observation  work,  (2)  practice  in 
teaching  in  one  study,  (3)  practice  in  teaching  where  the  instructor  is  in  charge  of  a  room. 
By  this  arrangement  the  difficulties  are  carefully  graded. 

XXIV.  Until  a  high  degree  of  independence  and  skill  in  planning 
and  conducting  recitations  has  been  proved,  the  written  plan  of  each 
recitation,  after  having  been  accepted  by  the  critic  teacher,  should  lie 
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n  the  table  in  the  room  during  the  period  of  instruction,  subject  to 
eral  inspection. 

\fter  a  time,  when  the  student  teacher  has  shown  that  he  is  conscientious  and  some- 
skilled,  he  should  certainly  be  relieved  of  writing  out  his  plan  in   full,  for  that 
.  then  involves  unnecessary  labor. 

XXV.  The  idea  that  a  training  school  should  be  provided  with  a  prac- 
school,  and  a  model  school  besides,  is  hardly  a  feasible  one.  Aside 
1  the  financial  difficulties  involved,  it  is  probable  that  a  well-conducted 
:tice  school  will  not  be  inferior  to  the  so-called  model  school. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  these  assertions :  (i)  The  different  heads  of  departments, 
pervisors,  are  likely  to  be  more  directly  connected  with  a  practice  school  than  with 
del  school,  because  the  presence  of  student  teachers  obliges  them  to  visit  the  rooms 
lently ;  in  a  model  school  the  same  obligation  is  not  present.  (2)  The  critic  teachers, 
use  they  are  critic  teachers,  are  likely  to  be  much  more  active-minded  than  they 
-wise  would  be.  They  are  directly  responsible  for  the  acceptance  of  the  plans  of 
rnt  teachers ;  they  must  also  show  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  instruction  that  has 
given,  basing  their  statements  upon  the  principles  of  teaching ;  pressure  of  this  kind 
s  them  constantly  to  think  over  their  work  with  care.  In  fact,  this  kind  of  work  requires 
reatest  degree  of  mental  activity  and  forces  the  critic  teachers  into  frequent  discov- 
of  weakness  on  their  part,  and  also  of  new  thoughts.    (3)  A  practice  school,  because 

a  practice  school,  is  surrounded  by  an  experimental  atmosphere ;  this,  instead  of 
I  a  defect,  is  a  marked  merit.  It  means  that  ail  persons  concerned  in  the  school  are 
ng  for  progressive  ideas  and  practices. 

The  soundness  of  these  statements  is  suggested  from  the  fact  that  the  well-conducted 
ing  schools  in  the  country  are  commonly  recognized  as  being  superior  to  the  public 
>ls  in  their  neighborhood.  Some  of  the  training  schools  in  the  state  normal  schools 
charge  tuition,  and  still,  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  maintain  their  superiority  over 
mblic  schools  that  are  conducted  by  graduates  of  the  normal  school. 
X  certainly  must  be  admitted  that  even  in  a  well-conducted  training  school  there  will 
squent  blundering  on  the  part  of  student  teachers ;  one  may  even  say,  very  serious 
lering.     But  when  the  heads  of  departments,  as  supervisors,  do  their  work  properly ; 

the  critic  teacher  examines  the  plans  with  care  before  accepting  them,  and  is  pres- 
lost  of  the  time  to  offer  criticisms,  or  to  take  charge  of  the  class  if  necessary ;  then 
pportunities  for  serious  error  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  should  be  remembered 
hat  it  is  not  solely  in  training  schools  that  egregious  blundering  takes  place ;  much 
:  worst  teaching  in  the  country  is  found  in  private  schools  and  in  the  schools  that 
little  supervision.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  practice  teaching  in  certain  schools  is 
roof  whatever  that  radical  mistakes  in  instruction  will  be  wanting.  It  must  be 
tted  from  the  start  that  errors  of  many  kinds  creep  into  every  school ;  and  the  only 
:o  prevent  a  good  part  of  them  is  to  provide  for  a  great  abundance  of  supervision 
>ressure  toward  good  work.  This  provision  is  so  abundantly  made  in  good  training 
>ls  that  it  more  than  counterbalances  the  possible  evils  of  practice  teaching. 

ICXVI.  In  case  No.  XXVIII  is  not  accepted,  still  the  training  school 
and  should  be  a  model  in  the  following  very  important  respects  : 

t.  In  the  construction  of  the  school  building. 

2.  In  laboratory  facilities. 

3.  In  library  facilities. 

\,  In  artistic  decoration. 
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5.  In  the  attention  given  to  the  individual  pupil  from  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  point  of  view. 

6.  In  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  teachers  and  the  children. 

7.  In  the  relation  existing  between  the  teachers  and  parents. 

8.  In  the  curriculum  that  is  adopted. 

9.  In  the  plans  of  recitations. 

f  It  should  be  one  object  of  the  training  school  to  present  a  standard  for  the  public 

schools  in  all  these  respects.  Of  course,  the  needs  and  conditions  of  public-school  work 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  training  school  should  adopt  a  model  which 
seems  within  the  reach  of  other  public  schools.  In  most  of  these  nine  points,  several  of 
which  are  radically  important,  the  training  school,  because  it  is  a  practice  school,  is 
likely  to  be  superior  to  other  schools. 

XXVII.  From  the  above  statements  it  follows  that  the  name  moid 
school^  as  applied  to  the  department  where  students  receive  practice  in 
teaching,  is  not  entirely  a  misnomer.  Probably,  however,  training  school 
is  a  better  term.  But  either  of  these  names  is  preferable  to  practice  school. 
This  name  does  not  throw  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  there  are  carefully 
prepared  plans  and  numerous  active  supervisors.  It  is  usually  taken  in 
its  lower  sense,  meaning  experimenting,  rather  than  practicing,  in  the 
sense  that  a  physician  practices  medicine.  On  that  account  it  depreciates 
the  work  of  student  teachers,  both  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  those  of 
parents  and  children.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  a  name,  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  one  be  chosen  that  overestimates,  to  some  extent,  the 
quality  of  work  done,  rather  than  one  that  underestimates  it. 

As  the  name  training  school  does  not  seem  to  have  either  of  these 
defects,  it  is  recommended  as  the  preferable  one. 

XXVIII.  The  training  school  should  be  the  correlating  center  of  the 
i|  ?                        normal  school. 

!*{ .  I.  The  curriculum  of  the  training  school  should  directly  influence 

ijta  that  of  the  normal  school  :  for  example  : 

j  (a)  Since  home  geography,  including  excursions,  is  required  in  the 

training  school,  there  should  be  such  a  topic,  including  excursions,  as  a 
jl|!  part  of  the  normal-school  course  in  geography. 

jr  (^)  Since  the  training  school  requires  an  abundance  of  imaginative 

literature,  such  as  fairy  tales,  legends,  and  myths,  such  literature  should 
Si  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  normal-school  course  in  literature. 

• 

{c)  If  concrete  geometry  is  required  in  the  grades,  it  should  consti- 
j  ji  tute  a  part  of  the  work  in  geometry  in  the  normal-school  curriculum. 

(//)  If  the  arithmetical  problems  in  the  grades  are  to  be  correlated  witb 
other  lines  of  study,  so  that  the  content  of  these  problems  may  be  of  real 
worth,  the  same  degree  of  correlation  should  be  required  in  the  normal- 
school  problems. 
j  \i|jj  2.  The  method  of  teaching  in  the  normal  school  should  be  essentially 

the  same  as  that  pursued  in  the  training  school,  since  both  are  foundcu 
upon  the  same  general  principles. 
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Of  course,  there  must  be  differences,  but  they  are  differences  in  non- 
:ntials  and  devices,  and  not  differences  of  principles.  According  to 
It,  method  is  procedure  according  to  principles'  (Critique  of  Pure 
\son^  translated  by  Meiklejohn,  p.  516).  One  may  rightly,  therefore, 
ak  of  the  same  method  being  employed  in  the  training  school  as  is 
ployed  in  the  normal.  The  meaning*  of  this  requirement  can  be  illus- 
ed  in  the  following  way : 

{d)  It  is  a  principle  of  teaching  that  we  reach  new  knowledge,  emo- 
is,  and  volitions  thru  related  old  knowledge,  emotions,  and  voli- 
is.  Accordingly,  in  the  instruction  of  children  we  take  pains  to  glide 
\  the  old  into  the  new.  The  same  pains  should  be  taken  in  the 
mal  schools  with  adult  students. 

{S)  It  is  another  principle  of  teaching  that  the  learner  should  be  told 
little  as  possible,  and  be  allowed  to  discover  as  much  as  possible  for 
iself.  This,  in  the  training  school,  leads  the  teacher  to  reduce  her 
ics  to  a  conversational  basis,  so  that  the  children  may  offer  suggestions, 
sent  questions,  etc.  The  same  principle  applied  to  normal-school 
rk  must  lead  professors  to  allow  the  a^ult  students,  likewise,  to  propose 
1  answer  many  problems. 

In  other  words,  if  children  in  the  grades,  on  account  of  the  principle 
self-activity,  are  not  expected  mainly  to  reproduce  the  content  of  text- 
jks,  or  listen  to  lectures,  there  is  little  more  reason  for  allowing  it  in 
nnal-school  instruction. 

{c)  Influenced  by  the  belief  that  a  live  interest  in  studies  is  the  condi- 
n  under  which  these  studies  will  have  the  proper  effect  upon  thought 
i  conduct,  the  teachers  in  the  training  school  watch  primarily  the 
Idren's  attitude  of  mind  toward  their  subjects,  making  the  acquisition 
knowledge  relatively  a  minor  matter.  If  that  belief  is  a  sound  one  for 
Idren,  it  is  just  as  sound  for  adults. 

(</)  If  grade  teachers  should  present  the  concrete  before  the  abstract, 
ler  the  belief  that  new  generalizations  must  be  reached  inductively, 
normal-school  instructor  should  do  the  same  thing. 
There  is  another,  very  different  and  radically  important,  argument  for 
statement  that  the  method  of  teaching  in  the  normal  school  shall  be 
•ntially  the  same  as  that  in  the  training  school.  In  spite  of  all  the 
^ry  that  we  offer  to  students  in  regard  to  the  method  of  teaching,  they 

always  teach  largely  as  they  have  been  taught ;  that  is,  even  with 
ilts  the  tendency  to  imitate  is  a  very  marked  characteristic,  and  shows 
•U  very  plainly  in  teaching.  If  a  normal-school  professor  himself 
ches  in  one  way  and  still  expeets  his  students  to  follow  essentially  a 
krent  way  with  children,  he  is  likely  to  be  greatly  disappointed.  The 
tual  method  followed  by  the  normal-school  professor  is  concrete,  so 
It  it  can  be  seen ;  that  very  fact  allows  it  to  make  a  much  deeper 
tpression   upon  a  student   than  the  opposing    theory  which   may  be 
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presented.  One  of  the  very  best  ways,  therefore,  for  a  normal  school  to 
secure  good  teaching  from  its  students  is  for  the  faculty  itself  to  impart 
instruction  essentially  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  hopes  to  have  the 
students  impart  it. 

3.  There  should  be  frequent  faculty  meetings,  whose  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion should  bear  close  relation  to  the  training  school  and  often  spring 
out  of  it  directly.  Lessons  should  be  taught  in  the  presence  of  the 
faculty  and  followed  by  exhaustive  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  faculty. 

In  other  words,  the  faculty  meetings  in  a  normal  school  should  b< 
directed,  not  merely  to  executive  work,  or  primarily  to  that,  but  to  instruc 
tion ;  and  since  the  work  of  the  normal  school  culminates  in  the  instruc 
tion  of  children,  topics  directly  involved  in  the  instruction  of  childrei 
should  be  the  subjects  for  frequent  faculty  discussion. 

Only  when  Thesis  XXVIII,  with  its  three  divisions,  is  kept  in  mindanc 
practiced  can  the  real  aim  of  the  entire  institution  called  a  normal  schoo 
be  kept  in  the  foreground,  and  the  unity  of  the  school  be  preserved. 

Points  I  and  2  under  Thesis  XXVIII  are  probably  the  most  important  ones  intbii 
entire  list ;  and  the  central  thought  in  thg;n  is  that  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school  shoolc 
itself  practice  the  things  which  it  wants  iu  students  later  to  put  into  practice. 

XXIX.  Since  state  normal  schools  are  usually  situated  in  cities  pos- 
sessing excellent  systems  of  graded  schools,  it  is  recommended  that  sud 
relations  with  the  city  schools  be  sought  as  will  enable  those  student 
teachers  who  have  successfully  completed  the  major  part  of  their  train- 
ing to  serve  as  unpaid  assistants  under  conditions  which  will  render  such 
services  mutually  profitable. 

In  establishing  these  relations,  care  should  be  taken  that  assistants  be  sent  only  where 
such  service  is  deemed  desirable  by  both  the  city  superintendent  and  the  responsible 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  room. 

Student  teachers  so  appointed  should  be  led  to  appreciate  that  such  opportunities  to 
make  their  assistance  profitable  to  the  pupils  of  a  regularly  organized  school  furnish  at 
the  same  time  the  most  valuable  experience  and  the  best  test  of  teaching  ability. 

Student  teachers  enjoying  these  opportunities  might  be  expected  to  serve  with  or 
without  compensation  as  temporary  substitutes  in  grades  in  which  they  have  served  as 
assistants. 


GEOGRAPHICAL    AND     HISTORICAL    VARIATIONS    IHAT 
EXIST  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


I .  T/ie  schools,  being  provincial ,  hav^  certain  limitations  geographic(d^' 
— A  state  normal  school  in  every  state  where  such  a  school  exists  is 
founded  on  the  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  need  of  the  schools  of  that  particular  state,  and  not  on  the  theory 
that  citizens  have  a  right  to  such  preparation  as  will  best  fit  them  for  the 
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s  of  teaching  in  general.     Hence  the  requirement  of  signing  a 
t  with  the  authorities  of  the  state,  agreeing  to  teach  for  a  stated 

the  public  schools  of  that  state,  or  at  least  declaring  the  intention 
)aring  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  that  state,  is  almost  universal, 
istom,  commonly  enforced  by  statute,  discriminates  against  pro- 
il  teachers  to  an  extent  unheard  of  in  other  vocations.  Many  of 
ime  states  have  organized  schools  for  the  giving  of  collegiate  edu- 
and  also  law,  medecine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  engineering,  dairying, 
thout   any  restrictive   conditions   whatever.      The  state   normal 

alone  are  thus  limited  to  the  state  lines  for  their  students;  their 
:es  alone  are  restricted  to  a  definite  field  in  which  to  labor  by  the 

contracts  thus  made  to  get  advantage  of  the  education  offered,  and 
iting  them  state  certificates  which  have  no  recognition  outside  of 
e  in  which  they  are  issued.  This  condition  of  affairs  exists  to  such 
nt  that  there  is  little  reciprocity  between  the  states,  and  the  business 
ling  is  too  generally  treated  as  a  profession  without  either  standard 
>  of  recognition  except  that  granted  by  provincial  or  state  lines. 
The  course  of  study  of  these  schools. —  In  many  of  the  states  the 
quirements  for  state  certificates,  as  well  as  statutory  acts  governing 
Dols,  have  a  decisive  effect  upon  determining  the  course  of  study 
I  school  can  grant.  JThpgp  conditions,  united  with  many  minor 
;  factors,  which  cannot  all  be  enumerated,  give  great  variety  to 
:hools  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  province  of 
istiliilions  is  governed  somewhat  by  the  conditions  in  the  several 
[The  questions  what  student  is  capable  of  being  admitted,  what 

teachers  are  to  be  prepared,  what  extent  should  be  given  to  the 

be  done,  are  all  decided  by  the  individual  needs  and  conditions 
several  states. )  Where  rural  teachers  are  in  the  majority,  there 
ndard  is  of  a  low  grade ;  where  high  schools  are  numerous,  and 
he  privilege  to  enter  such  schools  is  generous,  there  high-school 
Jon  is  the  standard  of  admission. 

standards  also  of  these  schools  vary  as  do  their  names.  In  some 
dency  is  to  develop  to  college  grade  and  give  regular  college 
i,  or  degrees  that  are  different  in  name,  but  equivalent  in  quality. 
e  the  aim  is  to  have  the  schools  purely  professional,  no  regular 
ic  work  being  offered  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  In  others 
*  secondary  schools  in  fact,  with  very  little  professional  work  or 
gic  and  practical  training ;  and  at  times  they  are  of  a  lower  scho- 
rade  than  the  secondary  schools.  The  schools  which  give  all  the 
:ion,  both  academic  and  professional,  are  in  the  majority;  the 
professional  schools  are  very  few,  and  the  purely  academic  schools 
dually  growing  fewer  from  decade  to  decade. 

Recognition  given  graduates  from  state  normal  schools  in  their  own 
-There  is  very  large  variation  as  to  state  practice  in  recognizing 
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the  work  done  at  these  schools.     The  conditions  imposed  to  obtain  state 
\  certificates,  and  the  encouragement  accorded  to  those  who  become  pro 

fessionally  educated  to  enter  the  business  of  teaching,  are  as  follows:  (1 
In  some  states  the  diploma  of  the  school  is  authority  to  teach  in  tha 
state.  (2)  In  some  states  a  board  of  examiners,  outside  of  the  authorit 
in  control  of  the  management  of  the  normal  schools,  has  the  power  c 
deciding  who  can  graduate  from  said  schools  and  who  can  hold  state  cei 
tificates.  (3)  In  some  states  the  diploma  of  the  school  is  not  conferre 
until  the  person  who  has  completed  the  course  has  taught  successfully  tw 
or  more  years  after  graduation,  when  it  carries  the  authority  as  a  slat 
certificate  to  teach  in  said  state.  (4)  In  some  states  the  graduates  ar 
examined  by  the  common  authority  to  issue  the  local  certificates  authoi 
ized  by  law,  and  there  are  no  state  certificates.  (5)  In  some  states  th 
state  superintendent  has  the  authority  to  countersign  such  state  normj 
diplomas  as  he  is  satisfied  are  held  by  competent  and  successful  teacher 
which  makes  them  state  certificates.  (6)  In  some  states  the  student 
graduate  from  the  schools  on  the  authority  of  the  management  of  th 
schools,  but  the  right  to  a  state  certificate  is  decided  by  another  boan 
entirely  outside  of  the  school,  which  may  grant  such  graduates  certificate 
according  to  law,  if  such  seems  desirable  and,  at  the  same  time,  regardfu 
^j  of  the  public  good. 

I!  IV.   Training  schools^  practice  schools^  model  schools. — There  is  als( 

if  much  variation  regarding  the  province  of  a  well-organized  school  ofchil 

\  dren  as  a  part  of  the  normal  school.     In  name  they  are  also  variable 

I  They  are  called  training  schools,  practice  schools,  model  schools,  accord- 

[  ing  as  the  interest  and   purpose  of  these  schools  differ.     Some  schools 

:  regard    this    part    of   the    instruction  and    training  as  the  most  promi- 

nent part  of  the  course  of  study  and  of  work,  giving  not  only  practice 
,  in  actual  training,  but  also  instruction  in  special  methods  by  this  agency. 

A  very  few  do  not  regard   the  practice  of  teaching  as  either  a  positive 
:  help  or  a  safe  and  certain  means  in  the  training  of  a  teacher.     Thej 

consider  the  candidate  being  trained  as  so  hampered  by  theory  and  by 
close,  critical  supervision  that  he  is  deprived  of  spontaneity  and  essential 
freedom.  Some  give  great  credit  to  the  value  of  observation  as  a  help  to 
training,  while  others  do  not  consider  it  as  a  factor  of  sufficient  impor- 
=  tance  to  justify  the  large  expenditure  of  time  generally  given. 

As  regards  the  length  of  time  considered  necessary  to  devote  to  prac- 
tice teaching,  the  variation  is  all  the  way  from  two  years  to  two  terms, 
while  some  do  not  think  a  definite  length  of  time  so  important  as  that  the 
proposed  teacher  should  be  required  to  satisfy  the  training  departments 
to  skill  in  the  same  degree  that  he  satisfies  other  departments  of  the 
school. 

V.  Types  of  normal  schools  in  the  United  States  according  to  geografkm 
location. — A   careful  study  of   all    the   different   characteristics  of  stite 
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schools  found  in  the  United  States  will  determine  the  fact  that 
t:tion  of  the  union  has  its  own  peculiarities  of  type  and  develop- 
IS  the  needs  and  the  oircumstances  of  the  dilSerent  parts  of  the 
c  require.  Only  the  broadest  differentiation  can  be  emphasized 
ut  a  study  of  these  will  prepare  the  investigator  to  make  easily 
'erentiations  which  exist  between  states,  and  even  in  some  instances 
n  dilSerent  localities  of  th^  same  state. 

The  New  England  state  normal  school.  —  This  type  of  school  is  most 
eveloped  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  work  deals  with  students  who 
h-school  graduates  from  a  good  four-years*  course.  It  admits  none 
actual  teachers,  or  those  intending  to  be  teachers.  The  actual 
•s  are  granted  special  privileges  because  of  their  experience,  but  they 
t  the  larger  number  who  graduate  from  the  school  and  go  out  as 
resentatives.  The  minimum  academic  requirements  for  graduation 
^lish  and  literature,  mathematics,  science,  and  history  ;  the  subjects 
course  not  being  very  largely  beyond  the  good  high-school  courses, 
B  teaching  of  the  subjects  being  much  more  thoro  and  from  a 
Qt  standpoint  than  in  the  secondary  school,  and  being  regarded  as 
lional.  Music,  drawing,  elementary  science,  physical  training,  litera- 
and  history  suitable  for  children  receive  much  attention  in  the 
ation  of  the  teacher  for  the  work  expected,  llie  pedagogical  work 
s  of  psychology,  pedagogy,  and  history  of  education,  each  course 
ig  a  year  of  study.  Most  of  these  schools  have  courses  of  two 
ee  years,  in  which  the  definite  limit  of  time  attendance  required 
cases  is  an  individual  question.  It  is  asserted  unanimously  that 
action  of  the  normal  school  is  not  to  do  distinctively  academic 

The  other  states  of  this  section  do  not  reach  this  standard  of 
ce  or  graduation,  but  they  regard  this  condition  as  desirable  of 
ittainment. 

The  southern  state  normal  school.  —  There  are  two  phases  to  the 
rn  normal  school  :  one  which  is  planned  for  white  students, 
ed,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  best  lines,  scholastic  and  professional ; 
le  which  is  planned  for  colored  students,  where  elementary  profes- 
training  ?s  combined  with  special  industrial  instruction.  In  the 
le  problems  are  much  like  the  problems  of  the  normal  schools 
er  parts  of  the  union.  In  the  second  the  problems  are  distinctly 
I  and  local,  and  have  in  mind  many  more  interests  and  economic 
than  simply  the  preparation  of  teachers  to  teach  the  ordinary  school 
as  it  is  the  theory  that  these  industrially  trained  colored  normal 
ites  have  a  larger  and  more  fundamental  mission  than  simply  the 
Stic  instruction  commonly  considered  as  the  province  of  the  ele- 
ry  school.  They  are  to  give  a  special  trend  to  the  industrial 
ies  of  the  people  among  whom  they  labor,  and  are  to  become 
s  in  all  progress,  intellectual  and  economic. 
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3.  The  middle  states  normal  school,  — These  states  have  special  charac- 
teristics as  regards  the  organization  and  conduct  of  their  schools.  Most 
of  the  schools  in  this  region  are  managed  by  joint  local  and  state  author- 
ity —  the  local  predominating  as  regards  numbers  of  trustees  and  business 
management. 

In  Pennsylvania  all  of  the  thirteen  schools  maintain  preparaton 
classes  below  the  entrance  requirements  of 'the  several  two-,  three-,  and  fooi 
year  professional  courses  of  study.  In  addition,  they  maintain  commer 
cial  and  other  academic  studies,  but  the  state  contributes  onlv  to  th 
support  of  the  professional  student,  the  other  students  paying  their  entir 
expenses. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  the  admission  of  students  is  limited  to  pei 
sons  recommended  by  the  school  commissioners.  In  New  Jersey  admis 
sion  to  its  one  normal  school  is  obtained  by  passing  a  satisfactor 
examination  at  the  school,  and  none  but  professional  students  are  receive 
The  fact  is  that  each  state  has  solved  the  problem  according  to  its  or 
individual  needs,  and  without  much  attention  to  future  development  0 
demands.  In  New  York  there  is  one  state  normal  school  of  a  highgrad 
located  at  Albany  ;  the  others  are  of  the  common  standard  which  general! 
prevails  thruout  the  country.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  middle  states  i 
accept  this  plan  as  the  best  for  future  adoption  :  one  school  of  highgrad< 

*  and  many  schools  with  a  standard  of  admission  as  high  as  the  conditioi 

*  of  the  elementary  education  of  applicants  will  permit.     In  Mar)'land  am 
:  New  Jersey,  where  but  one  normal  school  is  maintained  in  each  state,  th( 

authorities  require  such  a  standard  that  they  secure  the  preparation  of  the 
i  teachers    who  occupy  the  best-paid  positions.      The   larger  the  salary 

I  obtainable,  the  better  the  candidate  will  prepare  for  his  vocation,  and  the 

more  is  he  drawn  away  from  the  rural  schools,  whose  salaries  are  not  suf- 
ficient  to  induce  one  to  go  into  the  business  as  a  permanent  calling. 
J  The  system  of  payment  on  enrollment,  or  even  on  results,  makes  the 

reputation  or  the  income  or  the  success  of  the  school  depend  upon  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  or  the  number  passing  the  examinations. 
This  produces  a  temptation  to  lower  the  requirements  for  entrance,  and 
also  for  graduation,  to  the  minimum  that  will  be  acceptable  or  permissible. 
This  condition  does  not  necessarily  exist  to  so  large  an  extent  where  a 

*  school  has  a  fixed  income  from  state  revenues  or  annual  appropriations. 

4.  The  Mississippi  valley  normal  school.  —  In  this  section  of  the  union 
the  normal  schools  had  their  origin  principally  thru  legislative  action, the 
same  as  universities  and  agricultural  colleges,  except  that   in  most  cases 

:  they  have  had  no  advantages  of  land  grants  or  special  permanent  endow- 

ments, as  the  higher  educational  institutions  have  had.  These  normal 
schools  are,  however,  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  states  in 
which  they  are  located,  and  are  not  dependent  upon  local  support, 
local  financial  aid,  or  local  management,    ^heir  students  are  of  three 
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is :  {a)  graduates  of  good  high  schools ;  {b)  practical  teachers  already 
>essed  of  county  teachers*  certificates  and  of  considerable 
erience  as  teachers  in  rural  schools ;  {c)  such  persons  as  can  pass  an 
nination  and  are  of  prescribed  age.  None  but  professional  students  are 
ived,  and  hence  their  enrollments  mean  much  more  to  the  teacher  . 
ply  than  it  would  in  states  where  academic  and  commercial  students 
enumerated  as  attending  the  normal  schools.  These  schools  are  gen- 
ly  recognized  by  the  state  universities  as  fitting  schools,  with  the  right 
lave  their  graduates  admitted  to  advanced  standing, *the  usual  custom 
ig  to  grant  junior-class  standing  to  normal-school  graduates  of  the 
idard  four-year  course  commonly  offered.  This  has  had  the  effect  of 
efiting  both  the  normal  schools  and  the  universities,  and  of  placing  in 
schools  as  superintendents  and  high-school  teachers  a  large  number 
ompetent  educators  who  are  graduates  of  both  the  normal  school  and 
university.  The  tendency  in  this  region  is  to  have  one  large  and 
ng  school  of  a  high  grade,  approximating  to  a  college  for  teachers, 
a  number  of  schools  of  lower  grade  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  more 
Qentary  grades  of  public  schools.  In  most  of  the  states  this  tendency 
not  yet  assumed  actual  form,  but  there  is  gradually  growing  a  senti- 
it  in  favor  of  this  kind  of  an  organization.  The  attendance  at  these 
)ols  is  in  most  cases  very  large ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  are  gradu- 
coming  to  a  plan  which  offers  all  the  work  of  the  several  terms  of 
several  courses  each  term  of  the  school  year,  thus  allowing  individual 
lents  to  graduate  at  the  close  of  any  term  of  the  school  year.  There 
so  a  decided  movement  to  open  the  schools  for  a  summer  term,  mak- 
practically  a  continuous  session  of  the  school.  This  is  due  to  the 
t  need  of  better-educated  teachers.  There  is  no  kind  of  schools  in  this 
3n^o  rapidly  developing,  or  so  cordially  supported,  as  the  state  nor- 
schools.  The  chief  problem  of  all  these  states  is  elementary  educa- 
The  conditions  compel  the  normal  schools  to  meet  the  public 
md  rather  than  exploit  theory,  and  it  is  a  large  work  to  undertake  to 
rthe  various  nationalities  into  one  people  with  the  English  language, 
at  the  same  time  unite  them  in  interest,  sympathy,  and  labor  for  the 
non  good  of  the  common  country.  The  normal  schools,  therefore, 
to  meet  a  known  positive  demand,  and  are  thereby  wielding  a  mighty 
;nce  in  shaping  public  sentiment  and  educational  practice, 
he  academic  requirements  of  these  schools  are  quite  uniform, 
)ting  the  college  grade  school  where  already  established.  A  four- 
course  of  study  beyond  the  county  superintendent's  license  standard 
;  common  course  offered.  This  course  usually  allows  some  choice  to 
tudent,  in  which  language,  science,  or  history  has  minimum  and 
mum  limits,  permitting  the  individual  student  to  have  some  prefer- 
according  to  his  taste  and  special  capability,  but  at  the  same  time 
ting  upon  enough  uniformity  to  assume  that  either  one  of  the  lines 
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elected  is  a  satisfacfory  preparation  for  a  public-school  teacher.  The 
practice  school  is  a  department  essential  to  proper  normal  training.  TIk 
method  of  using  this  part  of  the  prescribed  course  greatly  varies.  When 
the  need  of  scholarship  is  the  chief  public  demand,  there  practice  is  at  i 
minimum  ;  where  the  demand  is  strong  for  the  critically  trained  teacher 
there  practice  is  at  a  maximum.  The  coming  plan,  therefore,  promise 
to  require  no  actually  definite  amount  as  to  time  of  either  obsen'ation  o 
practice,  but  that  each  student  being  trained  shall  satisfy  the  departmcD 
of  practice  the  Same  as  he  now  does  the  other  departments  of  the  schoo 
The  majority  of  these  schools  believe  that,  to  secure  the  kind  ( 
academic  instruction  which  their  students  need  as  to  thoroness  and  extei 
in  the  branches  to  be  taught,  jhe  function  of  the  normal  school,  whi 
professional  in  the  main,  will  always  continue  to  give  academic  instru 
tion,  despite  the  theory,  so  frequently  advanced,  that  this  academic  woi 
ought  to  be  relegated  to  other  educational  agencies.  It  should  be  bon 
in  mind  that  the  academic  instruction  here  mentioned  is  from  the  teac 
er*s  standpoint,  which  renders  it  a  different  kind  of  work  from  that  givi 
in  other  kinds  of  schools. 

5.    The  Pacific  slope  normal  school.  — The  normal  schools  of  thissecti( 
do  not  need    to   furnish  all  the  teachers  required  by  their  elementi 
schools,  since  many  reasons  have  led  to  a  large  teacher  population,  wel 
educated   and   professionally   trained,  coming  from   other  states.    Th 
condition  of  population  has  enabled  these  schools,  in  even  the  yoansi 
states,  to  set  a  higher  standard  for  entrance  than  has  been  possible 
other  states  of  the  union.     The  general  opinion,  therefore,  prevails  he 
tluit  a  full   high -school  education  should  be   the   minimum  standard  < 
entrance.     In  addition,  many  of  these  schools  do  not  undertake  to  pr< 
pare  teachers  for  any  work  beyond  primary  and  grammar  grades,  as  tl 
limits  placed   upon   the  certificates  of  authority  granted  as  teachers  1 
their   graduates  forbid   their   teaching    in  higher  grades,  an   addition 
college-standard  examination  being  required  to  enable  one  to  teach 
high-school  grades.     This  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  course  of  stu( 
within  the  essential  limits,  and  also  enables  more  attention  to  be  given 
special  lines  and  to  training  in  the  practice  school  than  is  comraon 
other   regions   of  the  union.     The  welcome  granted   in   these  stales 
graduates  of  normal  schools  from  the  other  states  and  from  Canada, 
shown  by  the  courtesy  quite  generally  conceded  to  them  by  acceptii 
their  diplomas  as  evidence  of  ability  to  teach  and  authorizing  them 
teacli  anywhere  in  elementary  grades,  has  induced  thousands  of  teachi 
of  hijL^h-grade  preparation  to  make  their  home  here,  thus  giving  this  regie 
in  fact,  an  excellent  cori)s  of  teachers. 

Conclusion.  —  All  these  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  th( 
has  been  constant  progress  in  the  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  sti 
normal  schools  have  existed.      That  progress  has  been  both  experimcm 
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nd  evolutionary.  The  changes  that  have  come  to  the  possibilities  and 
leeds  have  always  found  the  normal  school  ready  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
lew  conditions.  The  normal  school  has  been  so  near  the  public  thought 
11  this  time  that  it  is  more  nearly  today  an  actual  exponent  of  public 
entiment  than  any  other  public  institution  of  equivalent  magnitude.  It 
5  specially  sensitive  to  public  demand,  and  sincerely  endeavors  to  do  for 
be  people  what  is  assumed  to  be  essential  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
•ublic  schools.  This  accounts  for  much  of  the  variation  that  is  known  to 
arist  at  present,  and  it  is  evident  that,  with  a  better  knowledge  of  what 
las  been  accomplished  in  the  different  states  in  the  preparation  of 
eachers,  and  what  ideals  prevail  in  producing  the  different  characteristics 
f  strength  and  successful  results  now  known  to  be  attained,  there  will  be 
3und  more  satisfactory  and  uniform  results,  more  sympathetic  relation 
mong  the  workers  in  this  great  field  of  labor,  and  a  loftier  conception  of 
rhat  the  American  teacher  must  become  to  fill  the  place  of  destiny  con- 
erred  by  democracy  and  Christianity. 


THE  INNER  LIFE  OF  A  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


The  establishment  and  organization  of  a  normal  school  has  a  definite 
lesign  —  that  of  preparing  teachers  for  public-school  work.  To  meet  this 
Icsigned  purpose  certain  kinds  of  work  are  naturally  undertaken.  These 
ines  are  definitely  determined,  and  plans  are  arranged  to  accomplish  the 
>Qrpose  with  certainty  and  with  efficiency.  The  plans  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  legislation  of  the  faculty,  the  class  work  required,  the  course 
>l  study  arranged,  are  all  designed  influences  that  have  constantly  in  view 
the  end  to  be  reached. 

But  there  are  other  influences  in  the  school  that  must  not  be  left  out 
^f  the  reckoning  in  developing  and  training  a  teacher  for  public  work,  as 
ftey  are  among  the  most  powerful  agents  in  bringing  out  the  character, 
^^  testing  strength,  and  in  measuring  the  manly  gifts,  original  and 
■squired,  that  betoken  leadership  and  promise  in  the  active  life  beyond 
^school  days.  While  not  underestimating  the  efforts  of  board  and  faculty 
iB  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  student  body  these  designed  personal 
''iflucnces,  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  forget  what  the  students  do  for 
4cmselves  socially,  personally,  intellectually,  and  morally,  thru  the  inner 
ifcof  the  institution. 

I.  Intellectual  life  and  culture.  —  Under  proper  management  and  care 
Ic  literary  life  of  the  institution  can  be  much  elevated  and  encouraged 
^the  students  thru  self-help  and  self-dependence,  as  exhibited  thru  the 
itenry  societies.    If  there  are  good  reasons  why  students  of  colleges  and 
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Other  schools  should  be  encouraged  to  organize  and  maintain  litera 
societies,  there  are  yet  many  more  important  reasons  why  student  teach( 
should  enjoy  and  use  this  privilege.  Teachers  should  be  trained  towr 
and  speak.  They  should  be  at  home  on  the  page  of  the  periodical  and  1 
the  platform.  They  should  not  only  have  ideas  and  theories,  but  tt 
should  acquire- the  power  to  impress  them  upon  others.  In  no  wave 
public  educational  interest  be  advanced  and  public  opinion  better  esu 
lished  than  thru  a  proper  use  of  the  press  and  the  platform.  These  lit 
ary  societies  should  control  their  own  internal  affairs,  they  should  do  mi 
to  develop  their  members  than  to  entertain  audiences,  and  they  shoi 
have  great  encouragement  from  faculties  and  boards  of  trustees,  as  aft 
years  will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  no  work  at  the  school  gave  a  stud< 
better  command  of  himself  than  active  membership  in  the  literary  socie 
2.  Religious  life  and  culture,  —  In  recent  years  there  has  been  gr 
development  in  the  social  and  religious  organizations  of  young  men  a 
women  of  America.  In  the  school  life  of  normal  schools  there  is  pn 
ably  collected  a  larger  percentage  of  serious-minded,  thoughtful,  earni 
people  than  in  any  other  kind  of  an  educational  institution.  The  major 
J  of  them  have  a  definite  purpose,  and  are  prepared  to  do  very  much  1 

■  each    other   socially,    morally,  and   religiously.     Wherever   the  stude 

>  organizations  known  as  Young  Men*s  Christian  Associations  and  Youi 

•■  Women's  Christian  Associations  are  encouraged  and  authorized  to  exi 

?■  there  great  benefit  has  always  come  to  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  t! 

!  ■  general  student  body.     These  associations  conduct  social  meetings  th 

are  of  marked  benefit  in  developing  the  social  spirit  and  nature  of  t 
whole  student  body.     They  provide  for  religious  meetings,  such  as  publ 
I  service  or   Sunday   prayer- meetings,  Sunday  schools,  missionary  circle 

pledged  Bible-study  classes,  systematically  conducted,  lectures  on  sod 
and  religious  subjects,  that  have  a  decided  influence  in  giving  a  chan 
.  for  the  exercise  of  the  religious  and  spiritual  nature  of  all  interested. 

They  also  have  a  positively  good  effect  upon  the  government  of  tl 
school.  Where  they  are  given  reasonable  freedom  and  co-operation,  th 
will  be  able  to  prevent  nearly  all  the  cases  of  discipline  that  would  aris 
as  they  seek  ways  and  means  as  organizations  to  reach  all  students  who 
personal  and  social  life  does  not  conform  with  the  high  standard  assunn 

I 

\\  for  a  teacher. 

;  .  3.  Social  life  and  culture, —  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  perso 

'  !  who  decide  to  give  their  lives  to  educational  work  are  deficient  in  ap« 

sonal  knowledge  of  social  courtesies,  and  have  no  experience  in  the  pra 
tice  of  such  amenities  as  must  have  much  to  do  with  their  careers 
men  and  women  of  power  and  efficiency.  At  the  normal  school  tt 
work  of  regeneration  and  reform  must  be  accomplished,  if  the  life  to  1 
consecrated  to  the  profession  is  to  receive  the  recognition  its  natural  gi' 
merit.     The  members  of  the  faculty  can  do  something  to  meet  this  nee 


I 
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It  the  Students  themselves,  thru  the  advanced  classes,  must  carry  on  a 
ork  that  means  as  much  in  the  education  of  a  teacher  as  any  other  exer- 
scs  regularly  designed  and  organized.  This  work  can  be  kept  in  the 
ireground  by  certain  friendly  conversational  lectures  given  by  members 
[the  faculty  and  other  well-informed  persons  on  these  problems  of  social 
fc  and  culture.  These  lectures  should  be  given  to  the  sexes  separately, 
ic  subjects  being  selected  by  the  students  themselves  and  the  discussion 
•  follow  being  more  inr  the  form  of  an  inquiry  than  a  quiz.  By  this 
cans  cultivated  ladies  and  gentlemen  can  give  presentation  of  these 
pics  in  such  a  manner  that  remarkable  effects  are  noticeable.  Then 
ese  advanced  students  can  easily  maintain  a  kind  of  social  life  in  the 
larding  houses  by  their  example  and  their  instruction,  so  that  great  things 
e  accomplished  without  much  labor.  It  is  better  to  leave  the  manage- 
ent  of  such  things  to  the  students,  as  it  will  always  be  received  with 
3re  favor,  and  will  accomplish  more  with  less  work,  than  when  supported 
d  directed  by  the  faculty.  To  accomplish  these  effects,  and  to  reach 
e  broader  opportunity  for  the  extension  of  this  culture,  the  speakers 
d  the  conductors  of  these  meetings  should  be  men  and  women  of 
ecial  gifts  and  training  thru  experience  in  social  life,  without  regard 
membership  in  the  faculty.  In  fact,  the  outside  speaker  will  fre- 
cntly  be  more  effective  in  creating  interest  and  producing  results 
in  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the  students,  as  members  of  the 
:ulty  are. 

4.  The  spirit  of  the  school. — Among  those  influences  that  count  for  most 
the  development  of  the  individual  is  the  spirit  of  the  school  in  which 
is  a  member.  This  spirit  has  decided  effect  upon  the  student,  accord- 
[  as  it  stands  for  excellence  in  scholarship,  high-minded  purpose, 
i  strength  of  character.  It  creates  a  public  opinion  in  the  student 
iy  that  practically  determines  the  conduct  and  tendency  of  individual 
:  and  decides  the  ideals  that  are  assumed  as  foremost  in  student  careers, 
e  so-called  college  spirit  that  is  noted  by  yells  and  confusion  and 
[anized  enthusiasm,  and  that  frequently  contributes  to  disorder  and  to 
iessness,  is  not  the  student  spirit  needed  at  a  normal  school.  Teach- 
who  are  to  become  administrators  of  work  and  managers  of  children 
d  a  training  in  self-government  and  self-control  that  the  so-called 
ool  spirit  common  in  America  would  depreciate  and  destroy.  To 
i  enci  the  spirit  of  normal-school  life  should  be  of  that  law-abiding, 
liority-supporting,  quiet-preserving  kind  which  makes  the  students 
resentatives  of  what  is  best  in  public  and  social  life. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  in  modern  education,  thru  athletic  contests, 
torical  contests,  debating  contests,  etc.,  that  cannot  be  omitted  from 
Jcnt  attention  in  this  report.  The^  organizations,  while  excellent 
Qdcs  of  themselves  in  developing  the  power,  the  skill,  and  the  spirit 
tndent  life,  are  very  frequently  allowed  also  to  develop  a  disposition  to 


interpreted,  however  much  they  may  be  popularized  in 
thought  and  practice. 

In  the  creation  of  this  ideal  spirit  the  influence  of 
faculty  may  be  decided  in  eSect,  but,  after  all,  the  mai 
this  element  in  human  training  must  depend  upon  th 
of  the  students.  They  should  never  be  able  to  get  awa 
that  teachers,  servants  of  a  critical  public,  should  stand 
acter,  purpose,  and  ideals  for  those  types  of  ambitio 
manhood  which  arc  essential  to  the  improvement  an 
ment  of  American  citizenship. 


NORMAl^SCHOOL  ADMINISTRAs 


The  management  of  a  state  normal  school  is  ro^ci 
tion  of  its  board  of  trustees,  which  is  authorized  by  law 
lations  as  the  work  and  the  needs  of  the  institution  re<; 
(ul  administration  of  such  an  organization  depend: 
defining  of  the  exact  province  of  each  individual  offit 
and  power  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the  work. 
discretion  in  the  management  so  to  divide  the  resp 
officer  becomes  a  useful  and  co-operative  member  o 
body,  and  has  also  the  opportunity  to  employ  his  influ 
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lent  management  on  its  part  will  insure  that  it  will  delegate  every- 
l  that  is  possible  to  the  president  and  the  faculty,  without  surrender- 
ts  responsibility  conferred  by  law.  The  real  function  of  the  board  of 
ees  is  to  give  specific,  authoritative  attention  to  the  financial  and 
less  management,  so  as  to  prevent  undue  extravagance  or  unneces- 
loss,  and  general  supervisory  attention  to  all  professional  manage- 
t,  the  original  conduct  of  which  has  been  properly  conferred  upon 
jresident  and  the  faculty.  It  is  the  function  of  the  board  of  trustees 
ttow  the  plans  of  the  internal  management,  and  to  comprehend  the 
.  and  principles  involved,  so  that  it  can  be  helpful  in  advancing  the 
ests  by  moral  support  and  sympathy  ;  but  the  power  to  be  exercised 
lid  be  one  of  investigation,  discussion,  and  suggestion,  rather  than 
of  construction,  definition,  and  decision.  A  faculty  is  greatly  ham- 
d  when  the  board  of  trustees  does  not  delegate  the  entire  professional 
agement  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  those  that  have  been  selected 
icperts  and  administrators,  as  it  is  not  able  to  use  its  experience  or  its 
jment  in  directing  the  internal  affairs  of  the  school. 
The  most  important  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  is  the  selection  of  a 
lident.  He  should  be  so  qualified  personally  as  to  character,  experi- 
;  in  the  work,  and  breadth  of  view  as  to  the  problems  involved  that 
next  duty  of  the  board  is  to  give  him  cordial  support  and  hearty 
)peration  in  his  arduous  executive  duties.  He  should,  therefore,  hold 
official  relation  to  the  board  of  chief  executive  officer,  being  its  pro- 
ional  advisor  and  director  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  development  and 
internal  management  of  the  work  in  progress.  To  this  end  the  presi- 
t  should  be  required  to  attend  all  board  meetings  and  have  a  seat  in 
board,  with  the  privilege  of  the  discussion  of  all  problems  under  con- 
iration. 

II.  The  president, — The  success  of  the  administrative  work  of  the  school 
ends  very  largely  upon  the  executive  ability  and  fairness  of  the  presi- 
t.  He  should  be  a  man  of  such  judicial  mind  that  he  is  capable  of 
ng  consequences  of  policies  and  results  of  action,  and  deems  this  his 
'f  function,  rather  than  the  supervision  of  details  and  the  policies  and 
is  of  department  work.  He  should  be  specially  notable  for  his  ability 
eliminate  personal  prejudice  from  his  official  duties,  and  thus  possess 
ability  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  associates  thru  sympa- 
tic helpfulness  and  sensible  advice.  His  ability  to  manage  and  direct 
ers,  without  belittling  their  province  of  usefulness  or  arousing  their 
'osition,  is  a  magic  power  of  vital  importance.  His  relations  with  the 
rd  of  trustees,  faculty,  and  students  should  be  such  as  to  give  him  the 
cimum  of  influence  with  the  minimum  of  personal  attention  or  effort, 
le  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  consideration  that  is  about  his  every  day's 
k  should  win  confidence,  inspire  sympathy,  and  insure  real  co-opera- 
\  in  everything  important  or  essential. 
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He  should  be  granted  the  authority,  as  chief  executive  officer, 
select  and  nominate  all  members  of  the  faculty,  subject  to  the  appro^ 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  His  chief  aim  should  be  to  choose  persons 
such  capability  that  their  becoming  members  of  the  faculty  would  lighti 
rather  than  increase,  the  burdens  of  administration,  as  they  should 
competent  to  show  such  discretion  and  prudence  in  the  managenii 
of  their  part  of  the  assigned  work  that  their  superiors  in  office  i 
thereby  relieved  and  rendered  capable  of  a  broader  and  more  posit 
service. 

He  should  occupy  such  official  relations  to  all  departments  of  i 
school  that  he  may  thereby  be  able  to  secure  harmony  in  the  ent 
administration  in  all  essential  respects,  and  have  progress  and  devel( 
ment  as  the  fruits  of  effort.  His  supervision  should  be  authoritative,; 
general,  but  so  generous  spirited  and  so  naturally  helpful  that  all  real 
that  they  are  benefited  by  consultation  and  co-operation. 

He  must  be  willing  to  assume  the  official  responsibility  for  the  a 
duct  of  the  work  in  all  important  particulars,  and  also  be  willing  to  sh: 
the  credit  for  the  success  secured  with  his  associates  who  have  been 
faithful  co-laborers.  He  should  be  worthy  to  befully  depended  upon 
to  policies  and  procedure,  even  where  there  are  reasons  for  difference 
opinion  as  regards  the  work  in  progress.  Good  executive  managemj 
always  produces  harmony,  not  discord;  confidence,  not  distrust;  uu 
of  effort,  not  uncertainty  of  purpose.  It  secures  the  best  endeavors  wii 
out  urgency  or  argument,  preserves  unanimity  without  seeming  externa 
to  emphasize  it,  establishes  a  lasting  sympathy  between  student  and  f; 
ulty  by  true  diplomacy,  and  emphasizes  the  best  things  thru  a  practi< 
exposition  of  them  in  the  daily  conduct  of  affairs. 

Leadership  in  such  a  field  exacts:  (i)  the  unusual  in  personal 
capability,  power,  and  character ;  (2)  ability  to  do  work  with  readine 
and  thoroness:  (3)  reliability  in  all  transactions  which  touch  the  indivi 
ual  rights  of  all  concerned ;  (4)  diplomacy  in  manner,  language,  ai 
method,  so  as  to  secure  what  is  needed  without  hostility  or  oppositio: 
and  (5)  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  sincerity  that  insures  growth  ai 
inspires  confidence  in  the  co-workers. 

HI.    The  faculty, 

1.  The  faculty  must  be  a  unit  in  all  administrative  affairs,  so  that  tl 
work  done  may  not  be  disintegrated  by  diversity  of  spirit  or  of  action. 

2.  Each  member  of  the  faculty  should  have  his  definite  part  of  tl 
work,  so  that  he  shall  share  in  the  responsibility  according  to  his  expci 
cnce  and  ability,  and  thus  render  the  management  as  easy  and  successfi 
as  possible. 

3.  To  simplify  the  general  management,  all  department  busines 
should  be  transacted  with  the  members  in  charge  of  said  departmenl 
subject  only  to  the  general  regulations  adopted  by  the  faculty,  and  ti 
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ich  necessary  modifications  as  the  president  may  be  occasionally  com- 
plied to  make  in  adjusting  individual  cases. 

4.  To  further  simplify  and  render  possible  the  reasonable  dispatch  of 
cecutive  business,  the  fiiculty  should  be  subdivided  by  the  president  into 
:rtain  standing  committees  with  certain  definite  powers,  said  committees 
s  be  allowed  to  remain  in  organization  as  nearly  permanently  as  possible 
om  year  to  year,  and  thus  be  intrusted  to  manage  at  discretion  the 
signed  business,  subject  to  such  instructions  in  general  as  the  faculty 
ay  decide  upon,  and  to  such  modifications  by  the  president  in  individual 
ises  as  may  in  his  judgment  be  fair,  just,  and  reasonable  to  protect  all 
terests. 

5.  General  faculty  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  regular 
isiness  of  the  school  in  committee  of  the  whole,  except  in  matters  of 
^neral  interest,  are  not  conducive  to  securing  the  best  interests  of  the 
:hool,  waste  the  time  in  minor  and  unimportant  matters,  and  use 
lergy  and  time  that  could  be  more  profitably  employed  in  the  actual 
nprovement  of  the  school. 

6.  It  is  profitable  to  have  faculty  meetings  at  regular  stated  intervals, 
which  time  the  fundamental  problems  of  normal  schools  and  the  best 

lethods  of  conducting  the  work  in  hand,  as  well  as  the  real  objects 
id  aims  of  teacher-training,  should  be  freely  discussed  and  thoroly 
lamined.  Such  meetings  harmonize  interests,  provoke  sympathy, 
id  awaken  a  genuine  spirit  of  emulation  and  of  desire  for  improve- 
lent. 

7.  To  enable  the  members  of  the  faculty  to  do  the  kind  and  character 
f  work  needed,  as  well  as  to  insure  in  them  the  best  possible  attitude 
>ward  the  work,  the  maximum  amount  of  class-room  work  required 
lould  not  exceed  twenty  class  hours  per  week,  and  it  would  be  much 
etter  for  all  interests  concerned  if  the  maximum  amount  was  placed  at 
fteen  class  hours  per  week.  The  overworking  of  teachers,  as  is  common 
1  normal  schools,  on  the  theory  that  the  more  hours  required  in  the 
lass-room,  the  more  economical  the  management,  is  contrary  to  business 
idgment  or  common-sense,  and  always  depreciates  the  character  of  the 
rork  where  practiced.  There  are  many  other  duties  that  each  teacher 
wes  his  students  and  his  work  besides  hearing  class  recitations,  and  not 
ntil  this  is  recognized  and  the  teacher  allowed  to  be  more  of  a  personal 
nd  social  factor  in  a  school  is  more  than  half  of  the  necessary  work  that 
ught  to  be  done  for  the  student  actually  accomplished. 

IV.   The  student 

1.  The  student  has  his  share  of  the  responsibility  in  assisting  to  make 
le  adniinistrative  work  as  successful  as  possible,  for  thereby  he  is  much 
tore  able  to  get  out  of  the  school  and  the  teachers  the  training  and 
istruction  which  he  needs. 

2.  To  the  student  body  can  be  left  many  things  that  frequently  are 
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^  transacted  by  the  faculty,  the  president,  and  the  board.     Students  wli( 

are  to  become  administrators  and  executives  themselves  must  begin  t 
practice  in  the  school  they  attend  the  tenets  of  self-government  an 

\  direction.  • 

3.  The  student  body  can  co-operate  with  the  faculty  in  developing 
better  spirit  in  the  school — that  spirit  which  is  essential  to  growth, 
development,  and  to  progress ;  and  the  aim  should  be  to  encourage  th 
self-reliance,  independence,  and  also  co-operation  which  is  so  essenti 
when  they  leave  the  school  and  undertake  public  work. 

4.  The  students  need  to  be  so  treated  that  they  realize  that  the 
judgment  amounts  to  something.  They  can  be  of  large  social,  mon 
and  religious  benefit  to  each  other.  They  can  become  of  such  impo 
tance  that  they  know  they  are  responsible  for  the  tone,  the  tendency,  ai 
the  ideals  of  the  life  of  the  school;  and  thus  they  occupy  a  provim 
which,  as  individuals,  insures  them  the  preparation  so  necessary  to  th 
real  development  they  should  individually  have. 


\ 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


The  nineteenth  century  will   be  known   as  the   period  in  which  al 

civilized  nations  began  to  attack  in  earnest  the  problem  of  banishinj 

•   '  illiteracy  and  making  ignorance  impossible.    The  establishment  of  school 

by  the  state  emphasized,  as  never  before,  the  need  of  trained  teachers  ti 
instruct  the  young.  This  need  led  to  the  creation  of  schools  for  tb 
training  of  teachers. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  has  evei^'wher 
been  regarded  as  the  special  function  of  the  state  normal  schools,  althc 
where  the  means  were  at  hand,  very  excellent  work  has  also  been  done  ii 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  high  schools  and  academies.  Some  state 
have  made  provision  for  a  general  system  of  normal  schools;  others havi 
centered  their  efforts  upon  one  large  institution.  The  latter  plan  hasma^' 
it  easier  to  adopt  a  satisfactory  standard  of  admission,  but,  from  thenatar 
of  the  case,  it  has  failed  to  supply  teachers  in  sufficient  numbers  foralltlH 
rural  schools.  The  states  with  a  system  of  normal  schools  have  thus  ^ 
not  succeeded  in  furnishing  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  trained  ^ 
normal  schools.  New  York  has  gone  farthest  in  the  direction  of  reqaif' 
ing  candidates  to  avail  themselves  of  professional  training. 
I  Chapter  1031,  Laws  of  1895,  contains  an   act  to  encourage  and  to 

promote  the  professional  training  of  teachers  which  deserves  to  bequotw 
in  full  as  showing  the  advanced  ground  taken  by  the  legislature  of  tD«t 
state : 


. 
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Section  i.  The  board  of  education  or  the  public-school  authorities  of  any  city,  except 
:ity  of  New  York,  or  any  village  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  may  estab- 
maintain,  direct,  and  control  one  or  more  schools  or  classes  for  the  professional 
action  and  training  of  teachers  in  the  principles  of  education  and  in  the  method  of 
iction  for  not  less  than  thirty-eight  weeks  in  each  school  year. 

Sec.  2.  Toward  the  maintenance  and  support  of  these  schools  and  classes  established 
lant  to  this  act,  or  heretofore  established  and  maintained  for  similar  purposes,  and 
e  requirements  for  admission  and  whose  course  of  studies  are  made  with  the 
)val  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  under  whose  direction 
classes  shall  be  conducted,  the  said  superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
ch  year  to  set  apart,  to  apportion,  and  pay  from  the  free  school  fund  one  dollar  for 
week  of  instruction  of  each  pupil ;  provided,  however,  that  said  apportionment  and 
ent  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  each  year, 
apportionment  and  payment  shall  be  made  upon  the  report  of  the  local  superin- 
nt  of  schools  filed  with  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall 
his  warrant  upon  the  state  treasurer  for  the  amount  apportioned. 
)ec.  3.  If  the  total  sum  to  be  apportioned  and  to  be  paid,  as  provided  by  section  two 
is  act,  shall  in  any  year  exceed  the  said  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  apportion  to  each  school  and  class 
ro  rata  of  said  sum,  upon  the  basis  prescribed  in  section  two  of  this  act. 
^cc.  4.  After  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  no  person  shall  be 
oyed  or  licensed  to  teach  in  the  primary  or  grammar  schools  of  any  city  authorized 
wto  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  has  not  had  successful  experience  in 
ling  for  at  least  three  years,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  has  not  completed  a  three-years' 
•e  in,  and  graduated  from,  a  high  school  or  academy  having  a  course  of  study  of  not 
ban  three  years,  approved  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or  from 
institution  of  learning  of  equal  or  higher  rank,  approved  by  the  same  authority, 
who,  subsequently  to  such  graduation,  has  not  graduated  from  a  school  or  class  for 
professional  training  of  teachers,  having  a  course  of  study  of  not  less  than  thirty- 
weeks,  approved  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Nothing  in  this 
lall  be  construed  to  restrict  any  board  of  education  of  any  city  from  requiring  such 
ional  qualifications  of  teachers  as  said  board  may  determine ;  nor  shall  the  provi- 
of  this  act  preclude  the  board  of  education  of  any  city  or  village  from  accepting 
iploma  of  any  state  normal  and  training  school  of  the  state  of  New  York,  or  a  state 
icate  obtained  on  examination  as  an  equivalent  for  the  preparation  of  scholarship 
>n)fessional  training  herein  required. 

n  1897  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  remove  the  phrase,  "except 
:ity  of  New  York." 

CONTROL  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Vith  reference  to  the  control  and  maintenance  of  the  state  normal 
ols  the  following  conclusions  have  been  reached  : 

.  That,  as  a  rule,  the  external  affairs  of  the  state  normal  schools  are 
T  the  control  and  management  of  a  board  of  trustees,  usually 
'inted  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
.  That  there  is  a  general  unanimity  among  state  superintendents  and 
dents  of  the  normal  schools  that  the  plan  is  good. 
.  That,  in  addition  to  the  external  control  of  affairs,  the  trustees 
t  the  teachers,  and  delegate  to  the  faculty  or  its  head  the  powers  that 
be  exercised  by  those  having  the  internal  control. 
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*\  4.  That  usually  the  wishes   of  the  president   are   consulted  in  the 

l^J  selection  of  his  colleagues.      If  this  right  is  not  accorded  to  him,  either 

;=  tacitly  or  by  statute,  there  is  constant  danger  of  discord  and  friction  ii 

'\  the  faculty. 

;•  5.  That,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  control  and  management,  mor 

,|  money,  less  politics,  limitation  of  the  power  of  local  trustees,  the  vestin 

[/  of   c;reater   power   in   the    head    of   the  faculty,  and   the  raising  of  tt 

I  .„„-..  o,a.,.„.,o„,a„„.c..,,. 

^  DETAILS    OF    CONTROL 

The  following  particulars  relating  to  the  control  of  normal-schoo 
have  been  obtained  by  correspondence  with  leading  educators  in  these 
eral  states,  and  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  state  normal-schoi 
systems  in  the  United  Slates.  The  exact  language  of  the  person  givin 
the  information  has  been  used  as  far  as  possible. 

In  California  each  state  school  has  a  local  board  of  five  member 
appointed  by  the  governor.  There  is  also  a  joint  board,  composed  ( 
the  presidents  of  the  several  normal  schools,  the  presidents  of  th 
boards,  and  two  elective  members  from  each  board.     This  joint  boar 

I  formulates    the   courses   of    study,  altho   much    freedom    is   left  to  ih 

management  of  each  school.  The  local  board  directs  the  expenditur 
of  money  for  its  school.  Appropriations  are  made  for  each  schoc 
separately. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Colorado  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  scvei 

trustees;  six  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate 

Every  two  years  he  appoints  two.     The  state  superintendent  is  a  membe 

i  of  the  board  ^.v  officio.     These  trustees  have  entire  control  of  the  schoo 

under  the  law.     The  law  does  not  limit  them  in  any  way. 

There  are  at  present  four  normal  schools  in  Illinois,  two  of  which  an 
in  operation.  Each  school  has  its  own  board.  A  fifth  school  was  pro 
vided  for  at  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly,  and  it  will  have  it 
own  board.  All  authority  in  the  management  of  the  institutions  is  po 
into  the  hands  of  their  boards.  Each  institution  gets  a  biennial  appro 
priation  from  the  general  assembly. 
]  The  members  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  Normal  SchooU 

j  Emporia,  Kan.,  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  subject  to  the  approval 0 

the  state  senate.  They  hold  office  for  four^years,  one-half  of  the  boan 
being  appointed  every  two  years.  They  formulate  courses  of  study,  elcc 
teachers,  and  fix  their  salaries.  The  last  biennium,  however,  the  legist 
lure  look  it  in  hand  to  fix  salaries,  but  the  plan  was  abandoned  byth< 
legislature  making  appropriations  for  the  coming  two  years. 

The  Maryland  State  Normal  School  (there  is  but  one)  is  governed  am 
i  controlled  by  the  state  board  of  education,  whose  members  are  exof^ 

\  the  trustees  of  the  school.     Said  board  formulates  the  courses  of  stud 
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(usually  great  respect  is  paid  to  the  recommendation  of  the  principal,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  board).  The  board  appoints  all  the  teachers,  and  also 
directs  how  the  annual  revenues  are  expended.  The  principal  is  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  board. 

In  Massachusetts  "  the  general  management  of  the  several  state  normal 
schools  shall  be  vested  in  the  board  of  education,  and  moneys  appro- 
priated for  their  maintenance  may  be  expended  under  its  direction**  (chap. 
41,  p.  12,  Public  Statutes).  "The  boarding  houses  of  the  state  normal 
Jchools  shall  be  under  the  general  management  of  the  state  board  of  edu- 
ation"  (/"^/V/.,  chap.  384,  1891).  The  board  has  entire  control  of  the  state 
normal  schools. 

The  normal  schools  of  Minnesota  are  governed  and  controlled  by  a 
•pecial  board  of  nine  members,  of  which  the  secretary  is  the  state  super- 
ntendent  of  public  instruction.  This  board  formulates  the  course  of 
tudy,  appoints  the  teachers,  and  directs  how  the  annual  revenues  are  to 
)c  expended.  Four  members  of  this  board  reside  in  the  several  cities 
inhere  the  normal  schools  are  located,  and  these  resident  directors* 
ogfether  with  the  presidents  of  the  schools,  manage  the  several  schools, 
object  to  the  general  directions  of  the  normal  board.  The  nomination 
'f  teachers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  presidents  of  the  schools. 

The  normal  schools  of  the  state  of  Missouri  are  governed  by  boards 
►^  regents,  holding  office  each  for  six  years,  appointed  by  the  governor 
Jid  approved  by  the  senate.  There  are  three  state  normal  schools,  and 
ach  has  its  board  of  regents.  The  course  of  study,  appointment  of 
cachers,  direction  of  the  annual  revenue,  are  wholly  in  the  hands  of  these 
cspective  boards  of  regents.  The  state  board  of  education  is  merely 
ominal.  The  state  superintendent  of  education  is  a  member,  ex, officio,  of 
^h  of  these  boards,  with  power  to  vote. 

The  law  creating  the  State  Normal  School  of  Nebraska  (there  is  but  one 
P  to  this  date)  created  a  board  of  education  for  its  control  and  manage- 
ment. This  board  of  education  is  composed  of  seven  persons  —  two  of 
mem  members  ex  officio,  and  the  other  five  appointed  by  the  governor, 
he  two  are  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  state  and  the 
*te  treasurer.  The  five  are  appointed  by  the  governor — one  each  year 
I  five  years. 

The  faculty  formulates  the  courses  of  study,  and  the  same  is  submitted 
the  board  of  education.  The  board  of  education  appoints  the  teachers, 
le  manner  in  which. the  appropriations  are  spent  is  left,  very  largely,  to 
J  president,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  board. 
The  governor  of  New  Jersey  appoints  the  state  board  of  education, 
ich  consists  of  sixteen  men,  two  from  each  congressional  district, 
^resenting  different  political  parties.  This  board  of  education  governs 
!  state  normal  school. 
The  normal  schools  of  New  York  state  are  governed  and  controlled 
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by  a  local  board  of  trustees,  who  are  appointed  by  the  state  superinteDdent 
of  public  instruction  and  hold  their  positions  for  life,  unless  they  resign 
or  are  removed  for  cause  by  the  joint  action  of  the  state  superintendeni 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  university. 

These  boards  have  local  supervision  of  the  schools,  subject  to  ibe 
direction  and  approval  of  the  state  superintendent.  They  select  anc 
nominate  teachers  subject  to  his  approval,  and  he  fixes  the  salary. 

The  revenues,  which  are  appropriations  from  state  funds  by  the  legis 
lature,  and  recei])ts  from  tuition  in  certain  departments  of  the  school! 
are  expended  by  the  local  boards,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  stat 
superintendent. 

At  the  end  of  each  school  year  the  local  boards  make  a  detailed  repoi 
of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  to  the  legislature  thru  the  state  supei 
intendcnt.     This  report  is  made  directly  to  him,  and  he  incorporates 
into  his  annual  report  to  the  legislature. 

The  normal-school  policy  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  many  respects  uniqu 
Hy  law  a  school  must  have  a  faculty  of  six  professors,  accommodations  f< 
three  hundred  boarders,  and  a  chapel  seating  a  thousand  adults,  before 
can  be  recognized  as  a  state  normal  school.  On  applying  for  recognitic 
the  school  is  inspected  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  state  superii 
tendcnt,  and  if  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  fulfilled,  the  sclio< 
is  officially  recognized,  and  legislative  appropriations  are  made,  partly  1 
assist  the  students  in  paying  their  tuition,  and  partly  to  complete  ll 
e(iuipment  or  liquidate  any  indebtedness  which  may  be  resting  upon  il: 
buildings.  The  law  places  the  business  management  in  the  hands  of 
board  of  trustees  of  eighteen  citizens,  six  of  whom  are  appointed  by  th 
state  superintendent  for  a  period  of  three  years  (two  each  year),  and  tveh 
are  elected  bv  the  contributors  for  a  term  of  three  years  (four  each  vear 
The  quarrels  and  lawsuits  which  have  grown  out  of  these  elections  she 
conclusively  that  the  plan  should  be  rejected  by  new  states  in  organizin 
a  system  of  state  normal  schools. 

'{'he  courses  of  study  are  fixed  by  the  convention  of  normal-scho( 
principals,  and  arc  subject  to  approval  by  the  state  superintendent.  I' 
order  to  graduate  the  students  must  pass  a  final  examination  before  a  boar 
appointed  (for  eac  h  school)  by  the  state  superintendent,  consisting  c 
himself  or  deputy,  two  normal -school  principals,  of  whom  the  principii 
where  the  students  are  to  be  examined  shall  be  one,  and  not  less  thai 
two  nor  more  than  six  county,  city,  borough,  or  township  superintendent 
of  schools. 

The  rales  of  boarding  and  tuition  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  thi 
stale  superintendeni,  but  he  has  no  voice  in  the  appointment  or  selectioi 
of  members  of  the  faculty  or  in  the  fixing  of  their  salaries. 

There  is  but  one  normal  school  in  Rhode  Island.  It  is  governed  w 
a  board  of  trustees.     Its  functions  are  separate  from  those  of  the  board  01 
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Dn,  altho  the  membership  is  nearly  identical.  The  course  of  study 
ctice  is  recommended  by  the  principal  and  indorsed  by  the  board, 
mmittee  on  qualifications  and  the  board  of  trustees  appoint  prin- 
d  teachers.  In  practice  the  principal  is  consulted, 
revenues  are  expended  thru  the  board,  the  auditor  approving  the 
s.  Practically,  however,  there  is  much  freedom  of  action  for  the 
il. 

the  state  educational  institutions  in  South  Dakota  are  governed 
itrolled  immediately  by  a  board  of  regents  of  education,  created 
powered  by  the  state  constitution.  They  have  all  the  usifkl  powers 
boards  in  any  state.  They  have  the  same  control  over  the  normal 
that  they  have  aver  the  State  University,  Agricultural  College,  and 
Dol  of  Mines. 

;  board  of  regents  of  education  formulates  the  course  of  study  upon 
»mmendation  of  the  faculty  or  president,  tho  this  recommendation 
squired ;  appoints  all  teachers  and  officers  or  employes,  and  fixes 
aries  ;  directs  the  expenditure  of  all  revenues  from  whatever  source 
appropriations,  endowment  land  fund,  and ''  local  fund."  The  lat- 
om  tuition,  dormitory  fees,  etc. 

board  is  directed  in  its  duty  by  statute,  tho  the  general  powers 
rislated  "  in  the  constitution. 

board  now  consists  of  five  members  only,  but  may  by  law  be 
:d  to  nine.  There  are  five  educational  institutions  —  two  normal 
The  board  appoints  a  committee  for  each.  The  chairman  of 
imittee  is  granted  limited  powers,  and  may  authorize  special  minor 
tures.  The  whole  board  meets  two  or  three  times  a  year  at  each 
on,  and  oftener  when  important  building  operations  are  in 
5. 

board  grants  all  degrees  and  diplomas,  upon  the  recommendation 
acuities. 

state  treasurer  holds  all  money,  and  the  accounts  are  audited  by 
mts,  and  then  by  the  state  auditor,  and  paid  by  his  warrant, 
seven  normal  schools  of  Wisconsin  are  controlled  by  a  board  of 
jnts.  The  board  of  regents  is  supposed  to  formulate  the  course 
'  and  appoint  the  teachers,  altho  these  two  functions  of  the  board 
linistered  by  the  presidents  of  the  schools  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
ard,  however,  determines  how  the  annual  revenues  are  to  be 
;d. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOLS 

manner  of  supporting  the  faculty  of  a  state  normal  school  is  a 
)f  prime  importance.  If  the  schools  are  dependent  upon  an  annual 
lial  appropriation,  there  is  more  or  less  danger  of  shipwreck,  as 

a  so-called  reform  wave  sweeps  over  the  state.     This  crisis,  in  the 


* 
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history  of  the  state  normal  schools  of  New  York,  was  met  by  the  heroi( 
rally  of  friends  who  temporarily  supplied  the  means  for  carrying  forwart 
the  instruction  during  the  interim.  The  Pennsylvania  system,  by  whicl 
each  student  jjays  tuition,  lifts  the  schools  somewhat  above  the  whim  am 
caprices  of  political  combinations,  but  it  is  hard  upon  those  who  prepar 
for  teaching.  By  reason  of  a  large  attendance  and  careful  managemen 
;  I  some  of  these  schools  have  shown  a  tempting  cash  balance  in  the  treasur 

I  I  at  the  end  of  the  year.     This  has  never  been   distributed  as  dividen 

I I  among  the  so-called  stockholders,  but  has  always  been  put  back  into  th 
I  I  school  in  the  shape  of  improvements,  sometimes  in  the  purchase  of  addi 
I  I  tional  ground  or  in  the  erection  of  additional  buildings.  The  plan  c 
\  \  requiring   the  students  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  buildings  can  only  b 

excused  on  the  ground  of  imperative  necessity,  and  is  only  less  desen 
ing  of  criticism   than  the  policy  of    the  private  normal  schools  whos 
owners  have  grown  rich  on  the  fees  paid  by  those  who  are  to  be  educate 
as  teachers. 
i*J  The  necessity  for  these  state  normal  schools  is  so  generally  acknowl 

edged  that  for  a  number  of  years  the  legislatures  of  the  various  states  hav 
been  quite  liberal  in  their  appropriations.  An  inquiry  has  elicited  thi 
following  interesting  statistical  replies :  * 

Alabama  has  eight  state  institutions  (three  for  colored  and  Ave  for  white),  fumishint 
technical  education  to  more  than  four  thousand  students,  at  a  cost  annually  to  the  stati 
of  about  $49,000.  The  sum  of*  $164,285  was  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  tbest 
schools.  The  Fifty-fifth  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  a  bill  granting  25,00c 
acres  of  land  each  to  the  Tuskegee  and  Montevallo  schools. 

Arizona  has  one  normal  school  in  operation.  It  is  supported  entirely  by  a  territorial 
tax,  which  has  amounted  to  about  $10,000  per  year  during  each  of  the  past  five  years. 

Arkansas  has  a  normal  department  in  connection  with  the  Arkansas  Industrial  Uni- 
versity, having  one  teacher  in  charge,  whose  salary  is  $2,000;  and  a  branch  normal  at 
Pine  Bluff  for  colored  teachers,  for  which  there  is  an  annual  appropriation  of  about  55.wx>- 

In  California  state  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  state  normal  schools  as  follows  : 

State  normal  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  : 

schools  at:  1895  1896  1897  1898  r899 

San  Jose      -     -     -       $74,000        $45iOco        $45.«»        $53.7<»        $53»7SO 

Los  Angeles  -     30,000  41,000  41,000  52,750  5^,750 

Chico 34)500  53»«5o  231250  30»ooo  30/x» 

For  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Diego,  established  by  law  March  13,  l897,tbe 
^  sum  of  $50,000  was  at  that  time  appropriated  for  construction,  and  maintenance  to  coter 

the  period  between  that  date  and  July  I,  1 899. 
■  -*  The  state  normal  schools  are  supported  by  direct  appropriations  made  by  the  stale 

legislature. 

The  Colorado  Normal  School  has  been  supported  by  a  tax  of  otic-sixth  mill  on  the 

'   '  state  assessment  ever  t^ince  it  opened.     This  millage  has  averaged,  for  the  nine  years  it 

\\  has  been  running,  $35,000  a  year.     The  last  legislature  raised  this  millage  from  one-siilh 

'"'■  to  one  llfth  mill   on  the  assessment.     In  round  numbers  the  assessment  will  be,  under 

!  the  new  law,  $200,000,000.     The  one-fifth  mill  tax  is  expected  to  realize  about  $40»^ 

v.\  a  year. 
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From  time  to  time  the  school  has  received  special  appropriations. 

In  1890-91  it  received  $ao,ooo  special 
"  1890^3  "  35,000      " 

"  1894-95  **  10,000      " 

•'  1898-99  "  as.ooo      " 

Connecticut  has  three  normal  schools.     The  appropriations  by  the  legislature  during 
le  last  five  years  are  as  follows  : 


Maintenance 

Buildings 

1894  - 

$60,000 

$71,880.39 

1895 

60,000 

48,974.4a 

1896  • 

60,000 

34,070.96 

1897 

60,000 

36,906.75 

X898  - 

60,000 

1,650.96 

The  normal  schools  have  never  received  anything  from  land  grants  made  by  the 
nited  States  government. 

In  Florida  there  are  two  state  normal  schools  (one  for  each  race)  supported  by  state 
;>propriations.  The  one  for  whites,  at  De  Funiak  Springs,  receives  |6,ooo  a  year,  and 
le  one  for  negroes,  located  at  Tallahassee,  receives  an  average  appropriation  of  about 
{,000,  besides  one-half  of  the  Morrill  Bill  Fund,  which  has  been  increasing  $500  per  year 
itil  the  present  year,  when  it  reaches  the  maximum  of  $12,500. 

Georgia  has  two  state  normal  schools.  For  the  last  four  years  they  have  received  an 
ipropriation  of  $22,900  each.  For  the  next  two  years  the  appropriation  will  be  $20,400 
,ch. 

There  are  in  Illinois  two  normal  schools  in  operation,  and  two  more  will  probably 
;  opened  in  September,  1899.  The  last  general  assembly  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
tablishment  of  a  fifth  normal  school,  known  as  the  Western  Illinois  Normal.  The 
tilding  will  probably  be  completed  within  the  next  two  years. 

For  the  school  years  1893  ^^^  1894  there  was  appropriated  for  current  expenses  of 
e  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  each  year,  $31,493.56;  for  each  year  of  1895  and 
•96,  $35,000  ;  and  for  each  year  of  1897  and  1898,  $35,000;  for  the  year  1895  thwe  was 
»propriated  for  a  gymnasium  building  $40,000,  and  in  1897,  for  the  completion  of  the 
nmnasium  building,  $10,000.  For  the  two  years  beginning  July  i,  1899,  the  appropriation 
*r  each  year  is  $39,493.56,  and  there  is  an  additional  appropriation  of  $5,300  for  repairs. 

For  each  year  of  1893  and  1894,  for  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  for  cur- 
at expenses,  $22,116.44;  ^^r  each  year  of  1895  and  1896,  $22,116.44  ;  ^^^  ^or  1897  ^^^ 
J98,  each  year,  $23,826.44;  for  library  and  museum  building,  for  1895,  $40,000,  and  in 
$97,  for  completing  the  library  and  gymnasium  building,  $6,000. 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  these  institutions  for  current  expenses  about  $6,500 
une  each  year  from  the  College  and  Seminary  Fund.  Except  this,  they  have  received 
o  support  from  land  grants  made  by  the  United  States  government. 

In  1895  the  Northern  Illinois  Normal  School  received  for  building  purposes  $50,000, 
nd  the  Eastern  Illinois  Normal  School  for  the  same  purposes,  $50,000 ;  and  in  1897  these 
istitntions  received  each  $50,000  for  building  purposes.  The  two  normal  schools 
iccivcd  from  the  last  general  assembly  $33,000  each  for  regular  expenses,  and  fo|  com- 
leting  and  equipping  the  Northern  Normal  a  special  appropriation  of  $98,339,  and  for 
le  Eastern  Illinois  Normal  a  special  appropriation  of  $46,000. 

Indiana  has  one  state  normal  school,  which,  under  the  act  of  1895,  receives  about 
65,000  each  year.     Previous  to  that   time   the  normal  school   received   about  $30,000 

innually. 

Iowa  has  but  one  state  normal  school.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
txpenses  for  building,  support,  and  contingent  expenses  for  the  biennial  fiscal  terms 
Ending : 


June  30, 1889      - 

-    $40,550.00 

June  30,  1895      - 

•     $68,135.00 

June  30, 1891 

37.508.3^ 

June  30,  1897 

97,325.00 

June  30, 1893 

58,791.69 
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•3 .037.97 
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«3, 147.37 

116,900 

23,000.73 

134,800 

«6,a73.94 

Winona 

1894-95 

$24,000 

1895-^      - 

36,000 

1896-97 

36,000 

1897-98      - 

:?7,ooo 

1898-99 

37,000 

The  State  Normal  College  at  Vpsilanti,  Michigan^  has  support  as  follows : 

For  the  two  yean  State  appropriations  Other  sources 

1889-90  -         •         -         •        $  84,700  $30,471.80 

1891-93  .... 

1893-94  .... 
1895-96  .... 

1897-98  .... 

Michigan  has  another  normal  school  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  called  the  Central  State  Nonnal 
School,  which  has  received  almost  $25,000  per  year  for  four  years  —  $29,000  in  1897. 

The  state  legislature  of  Minnesota^  in  the  last  five  years,  appropriated  for  the  current 

expenses  of  the  state  normal  schools  as  follows : 

M  ankato  St.  Cloud  Moorehead 

$34,000  $33,000  $15,000 

36,000  34,000  15,000 

a6,ooo  34,000  16,000 

37,000  36,000  X%fX30 

^7.000  36,000  *x8,ooo 

Eight  thousand  dollars  of  the  $37,000  appropriate^  for  Winona  and  Mankato  in  1S98 
was  for  continuous  (all-summer)  sessions.  The  state  normal  schools  of  Minnesou 
receive  no  part  of  their  support  from  land  grants  made  by  the  United  States  government 

Missouri  has  three  state  normal  schools  for  white  teachers  and  one  for  colored 
teachers.  The  legislature  makes  biennial  appropriations  for  these  schools.  In  189! 
there  was  appropriated  for  these  four  schools,  for  maintenance  during  the  years  1895-96 
$114,750.  In  1897  the  legislature  appropriated  for  these  four  schools,  for  maintenana 
during  the  years  1897-98,  $127,830. 

Nebraska  has  but  one  state  normal  school,  located  in  the  extreme  southeastern  por 
tion  of  the  state.  The  state  superintendent  thinks  that  there  has  been  much  prejudice 
against  making  a  reasonable  appropriation  for  the  school  because  of  its  location,  and 
that  the  state  needs  at  least  two  more  state  normal  schools.  To  the  one  now  u 
existence  the  appropriation  for  the  biennium  1895-96  was  $48,296.89,  and  forthebicn- 
nium   1897-98  it  was  $73,815.01. 

Nevada  has  no  separate  normal  institution,  but  the  normal  school  is  a  branch  of  the 
State  University  ;  there  is  no  separate  fund  appropriated  for  its  maintenance. 

Part  of  the  support  of  the  university  comes  from  land  grants,  and  part  is  appropriated 
by  the  legislature  from  the  general  fund. 

New  Hampshire  has  one  state  normal  school,  for  the  support  of  which  the  sum  ol 
$10,000  is  annually  appropriated.  This  year  there  is  an  extra  appropriation  of  K.^^ 
for  a  new  heating  plant. 

There  is  but  one  state  normal  school  in  New  Jersey.     It  is  located  at  Trenton. 

The  legislature  makes  an  annual  appropriation,  according  to  the  estimated  needs  w 

the  school : 

For  For 

1894-95  $35,000  1897-98  -        $43,000 

1895-96  35.000  1898-99  -         -      45,000 

1896-97       -         -  40,000 

This  fund  is  supplemented  by  the  tuition  fees  from  the  Model  School,  which  b*'* 
averai^ed  $2S,ooo  annually  for  the  past  five  years. 

N'eiu  York  has  eleven  normal  schools  .and  one  normal  college.  The  amount  expcDOC" 
for  these  schools  for  the  last  five  years  is  as  follows  : 


Albany  Normal  Collcije 

Brock  port 

Buffalo      - 

Cortland 

Fre<ionia     - 

(j -ncseo 

Jamaica     - 


1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

$34,361.59 

$34,505-65 

$35,985.30 

$51,943.96 

91,948.20 

27,966.49 

43,558.14 

36,711.63 

39,596.80 

34,139-65 

36,743.31 

38.336.01 

25,253-73 

35,614.29 

37,786.13 

31,361.58 

27,589.82 

31,948.66 

34,791.90 

35,880.39 

30,257.69 

36,45.120 

95,734-04 

43,409.61 

3X,774-S 
85.13^ 

70,763.* 
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1894  1895  1896  1897  1898 

$22,330.99       $  90,989.66         $21,114.87         $32/166.26         $931679.53 

79,674.51         166,355.18  63,860.21  27,978.68  25,000.00 

22,686.30  34»4«5.5o  3i.3»7'29  28,698.17  27,437.50 

22,859.75  24,290.37  73.»«a-47  37.377.a3  »3.789'07 

25,641.06  31,931.65  27,721.85  31.308.75  a7»843'05 

\\oo\  at  Jamaica  was  recently  established,  hence  it  is  possible  to  give  figures  for 
r  only.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  running  these  schools  var}'  from  $22,000 
)er  year.  In  the  above  table,  wherever  the  amounts  in  anyone  year  exceed  the 
•n,  it  indicates  that  an  extra  amount  has  been  expended  for  repairs  or  new 

Dakota  has  two  regularly  established    normal   schools,  besides   the   normal 

at  the  State  University.     It  appropriates  for  the  support  of  the  schools  about 

the  biennial  period.     A  land  grant  of  80,000  acres  was  made  for  normal 

he  federal  government,  and  a  small  amount  is  received  each  year  from  the 

sse  lands. 

IS  no  state  normal  schools,  but  her  state  universities  maintain  departments  of 

Sections  3951  and  395 1«,  R.  S.,  provide  for  the  levying  of  funds  for  the  state 

There  is  levied  upon  the  grand  duplicate  of  Ohio  for  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 

f  I  mill ;  for  the  Ohio  and  Miami   Universities,  i}o  of  a  mill,  to  be  divided, 

ti  and  J^  for  the  Ohio  University. 

tion  to  these,  there  is  yj^  of  a  mill  levied  for  the  colored  school,  Wilbcrforcc 

near  Xenia. 

ritory  of  Oklahoma  has  supported  one  normal  school  for  nine  years,  and  two 

nbcr,  1897.     The  last  legislature  made  a  levy  and  an  appropriation  aggre- 

t  twenty -five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  each  of  these  institutions.     These 

ire  each  to  receive  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum.     The  amount  is 

ut  of  the  rentals  derived  from  the  thirteenth  section  in  each  township  of  what 

the  Cherokee  Strip. 

has  five  state  normal  schools.     There  have  been  no  land  grants  from  the 

:s  government,  and  the  legislative  appropriations,  from  January  I,  1893,  *o 

I,   1900,  have  been   as  follows:  Monmouth,  $98,408.76;  Weston,  $73,500 ; 

5,000;  Drain,  $7,500 ;  Ashland,  $7,500.     Total,  $191,908.76. 

vania  has  been  making  an   annual  appropriation  of   $130,000    in    aid   of 

paring  to  teach  who  are  in  attendance  at  the  state  normal  schools,  and  an 

T  maintenance,  which  was  ecjualiy  divided  among  the  thirteen  schools  recog- 

le  normal  schools.     On  the  latter  amount,  the  schools,  by  arrangement  with 

,  accepted  for  the  last  two  years  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.,  in  view  of  the 

Bvenues  of  the  state.     No  extra  appropriations  for  buildings  have  been  made 

.'e  years.     For  each  of  the  two  years  beginning  June,  1899,  the  legislature 

lal  appropriation  of  $130,000  to  the  .state  normal  schools,  and  a  like  amount 

ts  preparing  to  teach  ;  but  the  appropriation  in  aid  of  students  for  the  year 

as  vetoed  by  the  governor,  on  account  of  a  probable  shortage  of  funds  in  the 

s. 

:he  past  four  years  Rhode  Island  creeled  near  its  state  capitol  a  new  building 

innal  school.    Over  $500,000  was  expended  for  the  land,  building,   and  equip- 

lew  school.     The  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $54,000. 

ney  received  by  Winthrop  Normal  an<l  Industrial  College  from  the  state  of 

na  for  the  scholastic  year  of  1807-98  is  as  follows  : 

Scholarship  appropriation       ••--••);  5.456 

Regular  appropriation  U807) 13.000 

Ref ular  appropriation  1 1898)  .....         17,500 

Appropriation  for  sewerage  ......      3.000 

Total  (appropriated  for  one  year)  •  $38,956 
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The  amount  appropriated  to  the  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  College  in  Febn 
ary,  1899,  ^or  the  ensuing  scholastic  year,  is  ^15,000. 

South  Dakota  has  three  state  normal  schools  under  state  control,  but  the  legislatui 
has  made  appropriations  for  only  two  of  them,  one  being  supported  almost  entirely  b 
tuition  from  the  pupils ;  a  small  amount  being  received  from  interest  on  money  derive 
from  the  sale  and  rent  of  school  lands. 

The  following  amounts  were  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  di£Ferent  yen 
designated  and  for  the  schools  mentioned  above  : 

Z891  1893  X893  1894  1895  1896  X897  iSs' 

Madison       •  $  9,300       $  9,300        $26,050       $29,350        $23,500        $23,500       $19,900      $i3,9( 

Spearfish         -  10,700         10,700  13*350  13,050  13*500  13,500  13,300        13/1: 

Tennessee  appropriates  ;^20,ooo  per  annum  to  the  Peabody  Normal  College. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  7>xaj  Normal  Institute  made  byti 
state  was  1^39,500.  It  gets  no  endowment,  and  is  entirely  dependent  upon  legislativ 
appropriations.  It  is  the  only  Texas  state  normal  school  for  white  teachers.  ThePrairi 
View  Normal  is  established  by  the  state  for  colored  teachers.  It  is  probable  tbattli 
present  legislature  will  establish  an  additional  normal  school. 

Utah  has  but  one  normal  school,  which  is  a  department,  in  fact,  of  the  state  unive 
sity.  It  has  a  branch  at  Cedar  City,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  While  this  nomu 
school  or  department  receives  indirectly  material  aid  from  the  legislature  in  its  biennis 
appropriations  to  the  University  of  Utah,  the  amount  is  not  segregated  from  the  geoen 
appropriation  to  the  university.  This  department,  in  much  of  its  work,  is  so  intimatel 
^  I  connected  with  the  other  departments  of  the  university  that  the  same  professor  may  hav 

students  in  his  classes  from  several  different  departments  in  the  institution.  The  nonna 
work  is  specialized  in  a  few  branches  only,  as  pedagogy,  educational  psychology,  etc. 

The  only  land  grant  the  normal  school,  as  it  is  called,  has  received  from  the  Unite< 
States  government  is  that  of  100,000  acres,  made  on  the  admission  of  the  state  into  thi 
union,  in  1896.  These  lands  have  not  yet  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  department  I 
has  also  participated,  as  an  element  of  the  university,  in  what  little  benefit  that  instituti')! 
has  received  from  its  land  grants  —  46,080  acres  by  act  of  Congress,  February  21, 1855 
and  110,000  acres  by  act  of  Congress,  July  16,  1894. 

There  are  other  normal  schools  in  the  state,  but  they  are  of  a  private  or  denomina- 
tional character. 

Vermont  maintains  three  state  normal  schools.  The  appropriation  to  each  is  15,000, 
with  $1,000  additional  to  each  for  supplies  and  appliances. 

The  legislature  of  Fir/^inia  appropriates  annually  $45,000  for  the  support  of  the  slate 
normal  schools,  of  which  amount  the  State  Female  Normal  School  for  whites  gets  |i5«000i 
the  normal  department  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  for  white  males,  |i5,000,  and 

tthe  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  for  negroes  of  both  sexes,  $15,000. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  state  appropriates  $2,500  a  year  for  the  support  of 
f  summer  normal  schools. 

The  state  of  PVashington  has  three  state  normal  schools.     The  last  legislature  in»«lc 
[■'■  appropriations  as  follows  : 

j  State  Normal  School  at  Cheney : 

Maintenance  two  years  .......       $95/mo 

Library  and  repairs Xt40o 

$96,400 

State  Norma]  School  at  Eneiisbur:^: 

Maintenance  two  years        .......         $30,000 

}    ;1  Repairs,  furniture,  library,  etc. 8,500 

$38,500 

State  Normal  School  at  Whatcom : 

Maintenance  two  years  .......       $17,500 

Equipment  of  building,  etc. z6.ooo 

$33,500 


I  • 
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West  Virginia  has  six  normal  schools. 

The  appropriation  for  teachers'  fund  for  1898-99  was  ^25,200,  an  increase  of  $6,000 
fCT  the  old  appropriation.  For  1 899-1 900  the  appropriation  is  $30,000,  an  increase 
rer  the  old  appropriation  of  $10,800.  The  appropriations  for  the  several  schools  are 
iven  below.  Huntington  gets  $1 5,000  for  additions  to  building,  and  Concord  gets  a  large 
>propriation  to  furnish  a  new  building.  The  other  schools  received  liberal  appropria- 
ons  for  their  running  expenses,  and  repairs  and  improvements. 

MOKMAL  SCHOOLS,  WHITB,  INDIVIDUAL. FUNDS 

X899  1900  Total 

Manhall  College                                                  $9,936.82  $14,050.00  $93,986.91 

Fairmont      .....         5,883.40  6,030.00  xx,9Z3.4o 

West  Liberty      .....  5.580.75  9,900.00  7*780.75 

Glenville      .            .            -            -            .         5,079.45  4,650.00  9>7^*4S 

Concord  ......  4,500.00  7,184.50  xx, 684.50 

Shepherd  College    ....         3,578.00  3,050.60  6,6a8.oo 

$33.857.8x         $37,x65.xo       $7X  ,099.31 

Wisconsin  claims  to  be  the  normal-school  state  par  excellence  of  all  the  union. 

The  "  Normal  School  Fund,"  amounting  to  more  than  $1,922,000,  was  derived  from  the 
lie  of  public  lands  originally  granted  to  the  state  as  swamp  lands.  This  fund  is  invested 
1  public  stocks  and  bonds,  and  yields  an  annual  income,  at  present,  of  nearly  $100,000. 
ntil  the  opening  of  the  fifth  normal  school,  in  1885,  this  was  the  sole  income  of  the  board, 
Lve  a  few  thousand  dollars  from  local  tuition  receipts  from  pupils  in  the  model  schools, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Milwaukee  school  necessitated  an  appropriation  by  the  legislature 
f  $10,000  a  year  for  its  partial  support.  Here  matters  stood  for  eight  years  more.  But  in 
S93  an  upward  movement  began.  The  legislature  authorized  the  establishment  of  two 
ew  normal  schools,  and  ordained  a  tax  for  their  support  of  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  on  a 
ollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  state.  This  enlargement  of  the  system  by  the 
stablishment  of  two  more  schools  rendered  still  further  aid  necessary  from  the  state 
"casury.  Accordingly,  the  legislature  of  1895,  besides  stated  appropriations  amounting 
>  $72,500,  for  specified  purposes,  changed  the  one -twentieth  mill  tax  to  a  one-fifth  mill 
Lx  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  state,  this  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  $120,000 
1  addition  to  previous  income.  This  appropriation  enabled  the  board  to  equip  the 
chools  more  adequately  and  put  salaries  on  a  somewhat  better  scale.  From  this  and 
ther  causes  the  schools  have  experienced  a  large  increase  in  popularity,  as  evinced  by 
lembership,  in  the  last  two  years,  calling  for  enlargement  of  buildings  and  teaching  force. 
Lgain  appeal  was  made  to  the  legislature,  at  its  session  in  1897,  <^°<1  &  further  appropria- 
ion  of  a  one-tenth  mill  tax  on  the  valuation  of  the  state  was  secured.  The  annual  reve- 
ue  of  the  normal-school  system  amounts,  therefore,  at  the  present  time,  to  nearly  $300,000, 
f  which  about  one-third  is  derived  from  invested  funds  and  two-thirds  from  taxation, 
rhese  figures  afford  convincing  proof  of  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  toward 
ts  normal  schools.  No  other  state  is  spending  a  proportionate  amount  for  the  professional 
raining  of  teachers.  Even  in  these  recent  years  of  financial  stringency,  no  one  has  ever 
>roposed  any  other  than  a  most  liberal  policy  toward  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
tate. 

The  legislature  of  1899  made  a  special  appropriation  of  $70,000  for  additional  bulld- 
ogs at  Stevens  Point  and  Oshkosh,  and  some  repairs  at  other  schools ;  repealed  all  laws 
ranting  aid  in  different  ways,  and  substituted  therefor  an  act  appropriating  directly 
198,000  per  year,  in  addition  to  the  income  derived  from  invested  funds,  tuition,  and  other 
Purees. 

The  only  normal  school  in  the  state  of  Wyoming  is  that  connected  with  the  State  Uni- 
Krsity  at  Laramie-^  that  is,  the  normal  school  is  conducted  as  a  department  of  the 
lUTersity. 
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The  state  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State  University  is  a  tax  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  mill  on  all  taxable  property  in  the  state.  Altho  a  grant  of  land  was  made  by 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  the  income  from  this  grant  has  been 
very  small,  not  averaging  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  per  year. 

Indirectly,  the  normal  school  received  some  benefit  from  the  government  approprii- 
tions  for  an  agricultural  college,  the  institutions  being  all  conducted  together. 
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PROFESSOR  REINS  PRACTICE  SCHOOL,  JENA,  GERMANY 
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BY  JOHN   W.    HALL,   SUPERINTENDENT   OF   TRAINING    DEPARTMENT,   STATE   NORMAL 

SCHOOL,   GREELEY,   COLO. 

Professor  Rein's  work  at  Jena  is  along  two  lines  —  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  one. 
The  first  line,  the  theoretical  one,  is  carried  out  in  the  university  proper,  where  he  lectures 
five  hours  a  week,  usually  on  two  different  lines  of  pedagogy  ;  in  one  semester  he  lectures 
three  hours  a  week  on  general  didactics,  and  two  on  empirical  psychology ;  in  another 
semester,  two  hours  a  week  on  Herbart,  three  on  systems  of  pedagogy ;  in  a  third,  two 
hours  on  fundamentals  of  philosophical  ethics,  three  on  special  didactics,  etc. 

The  second  line  of  work,  the  practical,  is  done  in  the  practice  school,  situated  about 
a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  university.  The  practice  school  consists  of  three  classes  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  boys  each,  from  the  poorer  families.  The  boys  enter  usually  in  the 
first  grade  and  continue  thru  the  eight  school  years.  For  example,  one  year  the  classes 
would  be  the  first,  fourth,  and  sixth  grades;  another  year  they  would  be  the  second,  fifth, 
and  seventh  grades  ;  a  third  year  they  would  be  the  third,  sixth,  and  eighth  grades.  The 
number  of  classes  is  limited  by  the  lack  of  money.  Each  class  is  in  charge  of  a  critic 
teacher,  who  devotes  his  whole  attention  to  it,  is  present  at  every  recitation,  and  does  all 
teaching  not  done  by  the  students.     The  teaching  by  the  students  is  voluntary. 

This  line  of  work  resembles  that  of  our  best  normal  schools,  being  distinguished  from 
them  by  the  inferiority  of  the  equipment  and  the  class  of  people  from  which  it  draws  its 
pupils. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  school  is  the  relationship  that 
is  established  between  the  theoretical  and  practical  lines  just  mentioned.  This  relation- 
ship is  brought  about  in  three  ways : 

First,  by  the  frequent  visits  of  Professor  Rein  to  the  practice  school — observing  the 
work,  offering  friendly  suggestions,  frequently  taking  part  in  a  recitation,  and  sometimes 
conducting  an  entire  one  —  a  university  professor  actually  engaged  in  the  teaching  of 
children. 

The  second  means  of  establishing  this  relationship  is  thru  the  teaching  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  practice  school.  There  the  student  strives  to  realize  his  theory  in  his  practice. 
To  do  this  he  puts  himself  in  closest  rouch  with  his  critic  teacher  and  the  class  by  close 
observation  and  conference.  Usually  much  time  is  spent  on  the  preparation  and  discus- 
sion of  his  plan  before  he  is  allowed  to  go  before  the  class.  In  this  way  he  realizes  the 
difference  between  talking  about  a  recitation  plan  and  actually  making  one  which  will 
stand  the  test;  he  appreciates  the  difference  between  talking  about  the  aim  of  a  recitation 
and  finding  and  really  stating  it  properly  ;  between  talking  about  preparing  the  mind  for 
the  reception  of  the  new  and  actually  framing  the  questions  that  will  do  the  work.  The 
plan  being  satisfactory,  he  is  permitted  to  take  the  class.  He  is  led  to  see  the  imperfec- 
tions of  his  recitations  and  to  discover  the  causes.     With  this  experience  he  prepares  w 
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next  recitation,  each  recitation  calling  for  two  thoro  and  helpful  criticisms,  the  one  of 

plan,  the  other  of  the  recitation. 

The  third  means  of  contact,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  is  the  so-called  Prakti- 
'•  or  recitation  for  public  criticism,  and  its  criticism  a  few  days  later  in  what  is  called 

^onferenz^  to  which  an  entire  evening  is  devoted. 

This  recitation  is  held  at  the  practice  school,  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Rein,  the 
ic  teachers,  and  the  students  —  sometimes  numbering  over  sixty.  It  is  held  by  a  stu- 
U  during  regular  teaching  or  by  a  critic  teacher,  and  is  always  one  of  a  series — never  an 
related  individual,  never  a  show.  The  teacher  who  is  to  hold  it  is  notified  by  Professor 
:in  a  week  in  advance,  and  the  plan  is  prepared  with  special  care,  for  it  is  subject  to 
spection  and  criticism  as  well  as  the  recitation  itself.  The  cliief  critic  is  also  appointed 
freek  in  advance,  and  begins  at  once  to  make  himself  thoroly  acquainted  with  that 
lich  he  is  to  criticise,  in  order  to  see  the  work  in  fitting  perspective,  and  in  order  to  dis- 
guish  between  accidental  mistakes  and  those  indicating  tendencies.  His  is  a  written 
'icism.  The  other  students  content  themselves  with  notes  on  the  recitation,  more  or 
s  copious. 

There  is  an  interval  of  several  days  between  the  recitation  and  the  Konferenzy  in  order 
illow  time  for  the  careful  preparation  of  the  criticism.  This  criticism  forms  the  basis 
the  discussion,  and  attention  is  directed  to  the  following  points  : 

1.  A  description  of  the  recitation. 

2.  Criticism  of  — 

{a)  Subject-matter,  its  fitness,  its  relation  to  other  subjects,  and  its  relation  to  the  pre- 
ing  and  following  recitations  in  the  same  subject. 
(b)  Method  :  aim,  movement,  leading  questions,  tests,  and  summaries. 
(<-)  Results. 
(d)  Government. 
(^)  Manner. 

The  principal  criticism  is  preceded  by  the  reading  of  the  self-criticism  by  the 
ctician. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  self-criticism  it  behooves  the  practician  to  keep  in  mind  the 
precept  of  the  seminar  :  **  Seek  the  error  in  thyself,  not  in  the  conditions,  nor  in  the 
dren/'  The  actual  time  spent  in  the  discussion  of  the  practice  recitation  is,  on  the 
rage,  two  hours.  Here  it  is  determined  how  far  the  practician  stands  from  his  ideals. 
:  judgment  is  softened  by  circumstances,  but  the  discussion  is  as  nearly  scientific  as 
sible.  * 

In  the  course  of  the  semester  such  problems  as  the  following  come  up  time  and  agaiVi 
discussion  in  these  conferences  :  "  Does  the  aim,  as  stated,  fulfill  the  essentials  of  a 
•d  aim  ?  **  **  Did  the  preparation  of  the  mind  for  the  new  matter  really  prepare  ?  '* 
Therein  was  the  failure  ?  "  "  Did  it  make  use  of  what  the  children  had  learned  in  cer- 
i  other  subjects  ? "  "  Is  the  step  of  preparation  the  proper  place  to  emphasize  cor- 
lion  ?  "  "  What  formal  steps  were  involved  ?  "  "  How  ?  "  "  Were  they  violated  ?  " 
ow?*'  "  Was  sufficient  interest  manifested  ?  "  "When  and  why  was  it  lacking?** 
I  list  might  be  continued  indefinitely. 

Aside  from  this  discussion  of  the  recitation,  the  outline  of  work  for  the  three  classes 
ill  subjects  is  read  from  week  to  week  in  the  Konferenz^  and  suggestions  or  objections 

called  for.  Opportunity  is  given  for  criticism  of  any  point  in  the  general  manage- 
it,  discipline,  curriculum,  and  method,  or  of  anything  done  or  not  done  in  the  whole 
\  of  their  practice.  Professor  Rein  presides  at  the  Konferenz^  and  with  exceptional 
:  controls  the  discussion.  Direct  attacks  upon  any  practice  or  phase  of  the  school  is 
only  allowed,  but  it  is  invited,  for,  in  Professor  Rein's  own  words  :  **  We  can  con- 
re  of  criticism  only  from  the  standpoint  of  helpfulness,  and  as  given  only  in  aid  of 
nds  and  fellow-workers.     Personalities  underlying  criticism  adjust  themselves.*' 
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In  this  way  ample  provision  is  made  for  bringing  together  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical  lines  of  work.  Of  these  the  practical,  or  that  done  in  connection  with  the  pne- 
tice  school,  is  by  far  the  more  important.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  very  center  of  the  educational 
activity  at  Jena.  At  least  this  is  the  opinon  of  Professor  Rein  and  of  all  Americans  who 
have  been  seriously  engaged  there.  On  this  point  Professor  Rein  sajrs  :  '*  The  work  oi 
the  schoolroom  is,  and  will  remain,  the  test  for  how  much  the  educator  must  yet  add  to 
his  inner  treasures,  first  of  knowledge,  but  above  all  of  clearness,  depth,  and  warmth  oi 
moral  sentiment.  Let  us  conceive  the  work  of  our  little  practice  school  in  this  spirit 
We  are  fortunate  that  we  have  it,  small  and  modest  as  it  is,  for  here  we  can  separate  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat.  Here  is  the  field  for  the  growth  of  character  in  the  teacher  who  ii 
willing  to  lessen  the  distance  between  himself  and  his  ideal  by  unceasing  effort,  by  deed 
rather  than  words.  To  him  who  is  in  earnest  every  criticism  will  be  welcome,  for  criti 
cism  challenges  self-examination  and  frightens  one  to  greater  safety." 

What  Professor  Rein  is  striving  for  is,  again  in  his  words,  "that  each  one  acquirt 
a  pedagogical  fundamental  tendency;  that  it  pervade  his  entire  moral  disposition ;  thai 
he  not  only  acquire  such  a  tendency,  but  live  it ;  that  he  shun  all  ostentation,  and  pita 
truth  above  everything,  even  tho  it  often  be  bitter."  (See  article  on  Professor  Rein's 
practice  school  in  reports  for  the  National  Educational  Association,  1896.) 


HISTORICAL 

Aside  from  his  lecture  on  philosophy  in  the  university  at  Konigsberg,  where  hi 
went  in  1809,  Herbart  was  required  to  lecture  on  pedagogics.  Soon  after  this  be  estab 
lished  a  pedagogical  seminary,  in  connection  with  which  was  to  be  a  practice  schoo 
where  scientific  method  might  be  exemplified  in  the  teaching  of  twelve  to  fourteen  boj'S 
Students  did  the  teaching  under  the  closest  supervision  and  direction  of  Herbart  himself 
The  students  were  not  obliged  to  follow  the  directions  of  Herbart,  if  they  differed  fron 
him  and  could  support  their  points  with  good  reasons. 

These  students  were  to  become  superintendents  of  schools  when  they  had  finished 
their  course.  One  of  them,  Karl  Volkmar  Stoy,  afterward  established  a  similar  seminar} 
and  practice  school  at  Jena,  based  upon  Herbart's  ideas,  according  to  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  them.  Professor  Stoy  died  in  1885.  This  seminary  and  practice  school  are  now 
conducted  by  Professor  W.  Rein,  who  succeeded  Professor  Stoy.  Herbart's  ideas  ar« 
still  followed  at  Jena,  altho  the  interpretation  is  somewhat  different. 

Professor  Ziller  conducted  a  similar  seminary  and  practice  school  at  the  university 
at  Leipzig,  from  about  1857  until  his  death  in  1883,  when  the  practice  school  was  dis- 
continued. Ziller's  work  was  based  upon  Herbartian  ideas.  Professor  Rein  was  a  stu- 
dent and  a  teacher  in  Ziller's  school,  and  agreed  largely  in  his  interpretation  of  Herbart. 


APPENDIX  B 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


\\ 


BY    ALBERT   G.    BOYDEN,   BRIDGEWATER,   MASS. 

The  function  of  the  state  normal  school  is  to  educate  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the 
state.  The  state  supports  its  public  schools  for  the  education  of  its  children.  It  supports 
the  normal  school  that  its  children  may  have  better  teachers. 

I.  The  first  requisite  in  the  discharge  of  its  function  is  that  the  normal  school  shall 
inspire  the  student  with  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher. 

Its  atmosphere  must  be  such  that  he  will  be  continually  breathing  in  this  spirit.  He 
is  to  consider  the  acquisition  and  use  of  knowledge,  the  exercises  of  the  schooli  his  own 
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pnrpose,  manners,  and  conduct  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  awaken  in  the  normal  student  a  just  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  teacher,  that 
be  must  have  the  spirit  of  service,  must  love  his  work,  love  his  pupils,  feel  that  he  has  a 
mission  which  he  must  accomplish,  and  come  to  his  pupils,  as  the  Great  Teacher  comes 
to  men,  that  they  may  have  life  abundantly.  This  end  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a 
school  whose  sole  purpose  is  the  education  of  teachers,  and  whose  faculty  is  consecrated 

to  this  service.  ^ s^ 

2.  The  second  requisite  is  that  the  normal  student  must  be  carefully  led  thru  the 

educational  study  of  the  subjects  of  the  public-school  curriculum,  that  he  may  learn  how 
to  use  each  in  the  teaching  process  and  thereby  learn  the  method  of  teaching.      ^  y 

In  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  the  student  is  a  learner,  seeking  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  object  and  the  mental  discipline  which  comes  from  right  exertion  in  learning. 
In  the  normal  school  he  is  a  teacher;  he  must  think  the  object  as  the  learner  thinks  it;  he 
must  also  think  the  process  by  which  the  learner  knows,  and  the  means  he  is  to  use  to 
cause  the  learner  to  take  the  steps  of  this  process.  For  instance,  the  teacher  is  lead- 
ing the  learner  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  bird.  The  learner,  directed  by  the  teacher. 
is  occupied  in  finding  the  parts,  qualities,  movements,  habits  of  the  bird.  In  doing  this 
he  perceives,  remembers,  imagines,  compares,  generalizes,  reasons,  but  he  does  not  notice 
these  modes  of  activity  thru  which  his  mind  moves.  The  teacher  thinks  the  facts  with 
the  learner ;  he  also  must  think  the  movement  of  the  learner's  mind,  and  how  he  shall 
incite  him  to  the  most  effective  thinking.  The  teacher  thinks  the  mind  to  be  taught  into 
unity  with  the  subject  by  which  it  is  taught.  The  object  of  thought  is  used  as  the  means 
to  teaching.  Studying  a  subject  as  a  teacher  is  much  more  than  studying  the  same  subject 
as  a  learner.    The  study  of  the  subject  for  teaching  is  educational  study. 

It  is^mportant  to  notice  that  the  teaching  process  cannot  be  studied  apart  from  the 
subjects  which  form  the  course  of  studies  for  the  schools.  As  we  have  seen,  these  sub- 
jects furnish  the  objects  of  thought  which  must  be  used  in  teaching.  It  is  a  well-known 
law  of  mental  activity  that  the  mind  proceeds  from  the  particular  and  concrete  to  the 
general  and  abstract.  We  must  proceed  from  the  particular  ideas  of  individual  objects 
to  the  general  idea  of  a  class  which  is  composed  of  the  individual  objects.  We  must 
proceed  from  the  knowledge  of  many  red  objects  to  the  abstract  idea  of  redness.  The 
same  law  controls  the  learning  of  the  teaching  process.  The  normal  student  must  be  led 
thru  the  learning  and  teaching  process  in  each  subject ;  he  must  buckle  himself  to  the 
subject,  and  study  it  definitely  for  teaching  ;  then  teach  and  be  criticised  on  his  work  until 
he  has  firmly  grasped  the  process.  When  he  has  thus  gone  thru  the  study  of  the  concrete 
process  in  the  several  subjects,  he  can  compare  his  experiences  in  these  several  studies 
and  find  the  aim,  the  steps,  and  the  means  of  the  teaching  process  and  the  general 
method.  This  is  the  law  which  governs  all  learning.  We  can  acquire  skill  in  any 
mechanical  or  mental  process  only  by  going  thru  the  intelligent  performance  of  the 

process. 

•  No  one  can  produce  the  best  quality  of  teaching  in  any  grade  without  this  educa- 
tional study  of  the  subjects  he  is  to  use  as  instruments  in  the  unfolding  of  the  life  of  the 
pupil.  There  is  no  substitute  for  this  study.  The  end  cannot  be  accomplished  by  read- 
ing about  it,  by  hearing  lectures  upon  it,  or  by  observing  others  do  it.  The  separation 
of  normal-school  work  into  "the  academic  study  of  subjects  and  the  study  of  methods  " 
is  not  sound  educational  practice. 

The  teacher  must  have  a  full  knowledge  of  each  subject  at  his  ready  command. 
He  needs  to  be  saturated  with  his  subject,  if  he  would  teach  effectively,  so  that  he  can 
give  his  attention  to  the  pupil's  mind,  put  himself  in  full  sympathy  with  the  pupil,  and  be 
ready  to  use  the  subject  as  the  needs  of  the  pupil  may  require.  The  normal  student 
must  consider  the  subject  philosophically,  to  know  why  it  has  its  place  in  the  course  of 
stvdies^Take  the  subject-reading  as  an  instance  of  the  need  of  this  study.  What  is  it 
to  be  able  to  read  an  author  ?    What  is  this  power  as  a  factor  in  life  ?    Why  should 
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reading  be  taught  ?  What  is  its  place  in  the  course  of  studies  ?  These  questions  mas 
be  answered  by  the  teacher  before  he  can  effectively  teach  reading.  Without  this  philo 
sophical  study  of  the  subject  the  teacher  will  be  formal,  empirical,  and  fall  into  routiiK 
[He  must  consider  the  subject  scientifically,  that  he  may  know  its  principles  in  their  sy; 
tematic  arrangement,  and  to  place  the  subject  in  its  true  relation  to  other  subject]  Th 
principles  of  the  subject  in  their  orderly  arrangement  are  the  things  essential  to  be  taugh 
if  the  pupil  is  to  be  able  to  use  his  knowledge  in  solving  the  problems  of  life.  Withoi 
this  scientific  study  of  the  subject  the  teacher's  work  will  be  fragmentary,  will  lack  ordc 
method,  vitality.  lie  must  study  the  subject  pedagogically,  to  know  its  relation  to  the  papi 
to  know  what  parts  are  to  be  used  and  emphasized  in  teaching,  and  the  best  method  ( 
using  them.  Without  this  pedagogical  study  of  the  subject  the  teacher  will  fail  to  a^af 
his  teaching  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil.  He  heeds  to  consider  each  subject  fromthi 
threefold  point  of  view.  The  study  of  one  subject  in  this  way  does  not  enable  him  t 
use  another  subject  in  teaching  without  studying  it  in  the  same  way.  Teaching  shoul 
be  rational,  not  empirical. 

The  normal  student  should  have,  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  in  the  normal  schoo 
an  elementary  course  in  psychology,  to  indicate  distinctly  the  principles  and  the  metbo 
of  teaching  in  the  school ;  then  begin  at  once  upon  the  educational  study  of  the  subjeci 
and  continue  it  thru  the  curriculum. 

The  pupil  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  has  not  the  purpose,  the  attaii 
ments,  or  the  maturity  necessary  for  the  educational  study  of  the  subject  He  leaves  th 
elementary  subjects  when  he  enters  the  secondary  school,  he  takes  the  secondary  subject 
for  the  first  time  in  that  school,  and  he  is  far  from  being  saturated  with  the  subjects  whei 
he  leaves  the  secondary  school.  The  secondary-school  courses  are  elective.  The  bes 
graduate  of  the  secondary  school  often  has  not  taken  at  all  some  of  the  subjects  callei 
for  in  the  enrichment  of  the  elementary-school  course,  as  recommended  by  the  Commit 
tee  of  Ten  and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  Hence  it  not  infrec^uently  happens  that  somi 
of  the  best  students  in  the  normal  school  must  take  their  first  study  of  a  subject  from  th< 
educational  point  of  view.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  any  disadvantage  \s 
the  student  as  a  teacher. 

To  be  well  equipped  tor  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  the  normal  student  musi 
take  the  educational  study  of  the  secondary-school  subjects  as  well  as  that  of  the  ele 
mentary-school  subjects.  The  teacher  in  any  grade  cannot  do  his  own  work  propcrh 
unless  he  knows  the  relation  it  holds  to  what  precedes  and  follows.  He  must  knov 
more  than  he  teaches.  Confining  one's  effort  to  any  one  grade  is  narrowing  in  its  eflFeci 
upon  teacher  and  pupil.  One  cannot  teach  the  program  given  by  the  Committee  ol 
Fifteen  for  the  elementary  schools  without  this  study.  He  cannot  teach  the  language 
re(iuired  by  this  program  effectively  without  this  study  of  other  languages  than  English; 
he  cannot  teach  the  arithmetic  and  elementary  algebra  in  their  proper  relation  to  th< 
study  of  higher  mathematics  without  this  study  of  algebra  and  geometry*;  he  cannol 
teach  geography  intelligently  without  this  study  of  history  and  the  several  sciences  upoD 
which  geography  depends  ;  he  cannot  teach  nature  study  acceptably  without  this  study 
of  the  natural  sciences ;  he  cannot  effectively  use  the  myths  and  stories  from  ancient 
history  now  called  for  in  the  earlier  grades,  or  make  United  States  history  a  living  study, 
without  this  study  of  general  history  ;  he  cannot  use  the  gems  of  literature  and  art  with- 
out something  of  this  study  of  literature  and  art ;  and  to  these  must  be  added  this  study 
of  drawing,  vocal  music,  manual  training,  and  physical  culture. 

There  is  a  prevalent  misconception  of  the  true  work  of  the  normal  school.  It  fino* 
expression  in  the  statement,  so  often  made,  that  the  so-called  academic  studies  should  be 
left  out  of  the  normal-school  course  of  study,  and  the  school  should  give  its  whole  atten- 
tion to  strictly  professional  work  — that  is,  to  the  study  of  psychology,  the  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching,  the  history  of  education,  and  training  in  the  practice  school.  The 
study  of  psychology  may  be  just  as  academic  as  that  of  arithmetic  or  grammar,  «nd **•** 
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so  studied  it  does  not  meet  the  teacher's  needs.     The  study  of  these  subjects  is  not  pro- 
fessional until  they  are  studied  with  direct  reference  to  the  teaching  process. 

This  view  of  the  work  of  the  normal  school  is  based  on  the  false  assumption  that  we 
may  supply  the  normal  student  with  educational  theory  in  the  abstract,  and  leave  him 
to  make  the  application  of  the  theory  in  teaching  in  each  of  the  particular  subjects ; 
whereas  all  philosophy  and  experience  show  that  theory  and  practice  must  be  conjoined 
in  the  concrete  teaching  process.  Persons  equipped  with  educational  theories  may  be 
good  talkers  about  teaching,  but  they  never  will  become  good  teachers  under  this  divorce 
of  theory  and  practice. 

The  academic  studies  should  not  be  taken  in  the  normal  course  for  academic  study, 

but  the  time  will  never  come  when  we  can  safely  dispense  with  the  educational  study  of 

these  subjects  in  the  normal  school.     The  normal  school  is  to  be  made  professional,  not 

by  the  exclusion  of  these  studies  from  its  course,  but  by  the  inclusion  of  the  educational 

study  of  them.     All  the  studies  of  the  normal  school  should  be  strictly  professional,  that 

is,  studied  in  their  direct  bearing  upon  the  teaching  process,  whether  the  course  be 

shorter  or  longer,  for  elementary  or  for  higher  work.     The  one  function  of  the  normal 

school  is  the  education  of  teachers.     This  function  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension. 

All  teachers,  from  the  kindergarten  thru  the  university,  should   have  their  professional 

training. 

^.— Tfie  third  requisite  is  that  the  school  should  lead  the  normal  student,  after  the 

educacfional  study  of  the  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum,  thru  the  broader  study  of  man, 

body  and  mind,  to  find  the  principles  of  education  which  are  derived  by  this  study  and 


which  underlie  all  true  teaching.  I  This  study  is  invaluable  for  its  "  influence  in  expand-       ^^ 
ing  the  mind,  enlarging  the  views,  elevating  the  aims,  and  strengthening  the  character  oT^v 
the  student."  fAfter  this 'study  the  student  should  be  led  thru  a  careful  analysis  of  the  art  { 


of  teaching,  scnool  organization  and  school  government,  and  the  study  of  school  laws, 
and  the  history  of  education.     In  this  study  the  student  is  constantly  referring  to  his  \ 

experience  in  the  educational  study  of  subjects  for  illustrations  to  establish  the  general   ^ 
views  he  is  now  discussing.^^  '^ 

r  4.  The  fourth  requisite  is  that  the  normal  student  shall  be  led  to  make  a  practical  study^  \ 
of  cHildren,  which  he  should  do  as  fully  as  possible  thruout  the  course  under  intelligent  sug- 
gestion ;   that  he  should  have  ample  observation  under  intelligent  guidance   in  all  the    / 
grades  of  a  good  public  school,  with  a  first -class  teacher  at  work  in  charge  of  each  roomJtEat 
he  breathe  the  atmosphere,  become  familiar  with  the  workings,  and  become  acquaintea  with 
the  children  as  pupils  in  such  a  school;!  that  in  the    latter  part  of  his  course,  when  he      \ 
has  some  just  conception  of  the  nature  ^tid  method  of  true  teaching,  and  when  he  has 
become  acquainted  with  the  pupils,  he  should  have  ample  practice  in  teaching  under     / 
such  supervision  as  he  needs,  whether  it  be  moie  or  less.  ',"  To  put  the  student  to  teach- 
ing before   this   preparation    is  a   wrong   to  him,    and    a   much  greater   wrong  to  the 
children.     We  have  no  right  to  waste  the  child's  birthright  by  ignorant  attempts  to  teach  ' 

him^^.' —  ''       '  y 

(These  four  requisites  are  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  true  normal  school,  whi^ji^--/ 
has  its  distinctive  place  as  a  professional  schooKfThe  child  who  is  to  be  developed 
by  the  teacher  is  a  self-active,  rational  being ;  a  person,  not  a  thing ;  a  free  personality,  a 
moral  cause;  therefore  self -exertion  is  the  first  condition  of  his  development.  "  He  stands 
all  by  himself  in  the  world  as  an  individual,  with  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  his  own 
hopes  and  fears  and  possibilities,  his  own  relations  to  his  fellow-beings  and  to  God." 
His  individuality  is  to  be  respected.  The  development  of  the  individual  according  to  his 
needs  is  the  end  toward  which  all  are  to  be  trained. 

The  art  of  teaching  is  the  finest  of  fine  arts,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  the  spiritual 
material  of  human  life.  Its  exercise  calls  for  an  artist  who  has  the  greatest  natural  apti- 
tude, the  noblest  character,  the  fullest  knowledge,  the  ripest  experience,  and  the  most 
delicate  skill.     We  cannot  set  the  standard  of  the  normal  schobl  too  high. 
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SUBJECTS   FOR   COURSE  OF  TWO   YEARS 

The  students  entering  upon  the  course  are  graduates  of  a  good  high-school  coun 
of  four  years,  or  have  had  an  equivalent  of  this  course. 

1.  An  elementary  course  in  psychology  to  indicate  distinctly  the  principles  and  tli 
method  of  the  teaching  in  the  schooL 

2.  The  educational  study  of  the  following  subjects  for    knowledge  of  their  edaa 
\  ■■,                             tional  value,  their  principles,  and  the  method  of  teaching  in  each  : 
I  K                                     (a)  Mathematics. —  Arithmetic    and  bookkeeping,  elementary  algebra,  and  plai 
\  K                             geometry. 

^     \  E  (b)  Nature  studies,  —  Minerals,   plants,   animals,   physical   force,   chemical   fore 

geological  agencies,  geography,  the  human  body,  physical  training,  manual  training. 

(c)  Language. —  Reading  and  vocal  culture,  English,  including  orthography, ortboef 
etymology,  grammar,  composition,  rhetoric,  literature,  drawing  and  color,  vocal  music. 

(d)  History. —  History  of  United  States  and  civil  government,  school  laws  of  t 
state,  history  of  education. 

m 

3.  The  educational  study  of  man,  body  and  mind,  for  the  principles  of  educatu 
the  art  of  teaching,  school  organization,  school  government. 

4.  Child  study,  observation  and  practice  in  the  model  school. 

STUDIES   FOR   COURSE   OF   FOUR   YEARS 

The  students  start  with  the  same  qualifications  as  in  the  two-years*  course. 

1.  Elementary  course  in  psychology,  to  indicate  distinctly  the  principles  and  t 
method  of  the  teaching  in  the  school. 

2.  The  educational  study  of  the  following  subjects  for  the  knowledge  of  their  edoc 
tional  value,  their  principles,  and  the  method  of  teaching  in  each : 

(a)  Mathematics. — Arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  algebra,  geometry,  plane  and  soli 

)  trigonometry,  and  surveying. 

I  (b)  Nature  studies. — The  same  subjects  as  in  the  two-years'  course.    Science:  phj 

J  ics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  astronomy. 

(c)  Language. — More  extended  study  of  the  subjects  of  the  two-years'  course,  Lati 
Greek,  French,  and  German. 

fe  (d)  History. — History  of  the  United  States  and  civil  government,  school  laws  of  tl 

state,  general  history,  history  of  education,  political  economy,  sociology. 

,1  3.  The  educational  study  of  man,  body  and  mind,  for  the  principles  of  education,!] 

^  art  of  teaching,  school  organization,  school  government. 

\  4.  Child  study,  observation  and  practice  in  model  school. 

The  subjects  should  be  taken  in  the  order  of  their  dependence,  and  the  distriboti( 
of  time  upon  them  will  vary  with  the  internal  conditions  of  each  schooL  Minimum  ai 
maximum  courses  should  be  arranged  to  meet  the  varying  abilities  of  the  students. 

A  three-years'  course  may  be  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  those  desiring  1 
elective  course,  by  taking  the  studies  of  the  two-years'  course  with  electives  from  tl 
advahced  subjects  of  the  four-years'  course.  In  some  schools  a  special  course  is  arrange 
for  college  graduates,  and  for  teachers  of  long  experience. 

The  four-years'  course  is  especially  helpful  in  the  proper  training  of  teachers  for  tl 
upper  grades  of  the  schools.  Its  necessity  becomes  increasingly  apparent  with  tt 
increasing  demand  for  teachers  of  higher  qualifications.  Its  influence  upon  those  pa 
suing  the  shorter  course  is  of  great  benefit  in  raising  the  standard  of  qualification  andi 
strengthening  the  desire  for  more  extended  professional  study. 

I  The  graduates  from  these  courses  will  find  their  places  in  the  schools  according  t 

their  ability  as  teachers.  The  provision  for  certificates,  diplomas,  and  degrees  varies  w 
much  in  the  different  states,  and  can  be  improved  only  as  the  better  quality  of  the  grwh 
ates  of  the  normal  school  commends  them  to  the  best  public  sentiment. 
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APPENDIX  C 


A  TYPLCAL  ENGLISH  TRAINING  COLLEGE 


BY   GEORGE    MORRIS    PHILIPS,    PENNSYLVANIA 

To  most  American  teachers  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  is  the  best-known  educator  in  Eng- 
nd;  and  so,  when  last  November  I  went  to  London  to  learn  something  of  English 
tiools,  I  naturally  called  upon  him  for  suggestions.  A  letter  of  introduction  from  an 
nerican  friend  secured  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  Sir  Joshua ;  and  let  me  suggest 
»t  here  that,  while  I  have  no  doubt  any  American  teacher  would  be  welcomed  by  Sir 
>hiui  Fitch,  the  American  traveler  who  wishes  to  get  any  intimate  knowledge  of  Euro- 
an  people  or  institutions  should  be  sure  to  take  with  him  letters  of  introduction.  They 
:  much  more  essential  there  than  they  would  be  in  America. 

Sir  Joshua  Fitch  was,  a  few  years  ago,  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  for  his  eminent 
vices  to  education,  but  he  was  recently  retired  from  active  school  work.  Apparently, 
wever,  this  only  allows  school  committees  and  boards  now  to  demand  all  of  his  time 

addresses,  conferences,  etc.  Thru  him  I  met  Mr.  Buxton  Morrish,  of  London, 
lirman  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society's  committee  on  teachers*  training  colleges,  a 
»ical  English  gentleman,  who,  having  retired  from  active  business,  is  able  to  devote  his 
le  largely  to  serving  the  public,  and  of  course  without  compen.sation.  Instead  of  pay- 
\  school  directors  for  their  services,  as  is  often  suggested,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
much  l)ettcr  served  in  this  country  if  many  more  of  our  officers  were  unpaid,  in  the 
pe  that,  when  made  posts  of  honor  instead  of  profit,  more  of  them  would  be  filled  by 
pable,  public-spirited  men,  like  Mr.  Morrish. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Society  was  organized  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
itury  to  promote  Lancaster's  scheme  of  general  elementary  education.  In  1870  Parlia- 
:nt,  for  the  Brst  time,  authorized  a  public-school  system  in  P^ngland,  and  as  the  British 
d  Foreign  Society's  schools  then  began  to  be  gradually  turned  over  to  the  school 
ards  organized  under  this  act,  the  society  now  devotes  its  attention  and  its  resources 
gely  to  the  training  of  teachers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  England  there  are 
state  normal  schools,  in  the  ordinary  American  sense  of  the  term.  All  of  the  teachers' 
ining  colleges,  as  normal  schools  are  universally  called  there,  are  private  enterprises, 
iny  of  them  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  or  its  great  rival,  the 
ktional  Society.  Such  of  these  as  provide  training  for  teachers  in  the  elementary 
lools  may  be  aided  liberally  by  the  government,  provided  they  comply  with  the  govern- 
;nt*s  conditions.  There  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  in  England  between  elementary-  and 
:ondary-school  teachers,  and,  as  the  state  makes  practically  no  provision  for  assisting 
secondary  instruction,  so  it  gives  no  help  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  or 
(h  schools. 

Separate  training  colleges  are  generally  provided  for  the  two  sexes.  Accompanied 
Mr.  Morrish,  I  spent  a  day  at  the  Isleworth  Training  Colleis^e  for  men,  which  is  situated 
ew  miles  west  of  London,  and  which  is  considered  one  of  the  best  schools  of  its  class 
England.  Like  most  of  the  training  colleges  irenerally,  I  found  this  to  be  a  boarding 
lool,  with  a  two-years'  course  of  study.  It  has  a  fine  building,  well  adapted  to  its  pur- 
se, surrounded  by  considerable  grounds.  Practically  all  of  its  students  are  Queen's 
lolars,  that  is,  they  have  passed  an  entrance  examination  bv  government  examiners, 
d,  almost  without  exception,  have  been  pupil  teachers  for  four  years  in  the  elementary 
lools.  This  pupil-teacher  system,  by  the  way,  which  provides  that  boys  and  girls  who 
lend  to  become  teachers  may,  when  they  have  finished  the  elementary  schools  at  the 
e  of  foarteen,  become  assistant  teachers  in  elementary  schools  for  four  years,  assisting 
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the  regular  teachers  for  a  part  of  each  day,  and  studying  the  remainder  of  the  time,  is 

universal   in  England,   and   the   great    majority  of   elementary   teachers  are  ex-pupil 

teachers. 

At  the  end  of  each  year's  course  the  college  students  are  required  to  pass  ^  staU 

examination,  which,  like  the  preliminary  examination,  is  uniform  all  over  England.    Thi 

course  of  study  is  also  carefully  laid  down  by  the  government  authorities,  and  all  student 

must  have  physicians*  certificates  of  physical  fitness  before  entering  the  school. 

The  pupils  sleep  in  small  cubicles,  each  about  nine  by  Bve  feet,  separated  from  eac 
other  by  j)artitions  six  feet  high.  Of  these  there  are  some  seventy-five  in  one  gres 
room.  Each  contains  simple  but  comfortable  furniture,  and  teachers  occupy  certain  1 
these  small  bedrooms  among  the  students.  They  are  not  separately  lighted ;  studen 
must,  therefore,  study  either  in  the  schoolrooms  or  in  the  large  "  common  room,"  the  laiii 
being  an  important  feature  in  English  schools. 

In  the  dining-hall  the  teachers  and  a  few  postgraduate  students  sat  at  a  table  on 
raised  platform  ;  the  undergraduates  at  long  tables  below.  While  there  evidently  wci 
two  bills-of-fare,  yet  all  the  tables  were  apparently  well  provided,  and  I  was  told  that  ti 
dietary  of  the  school  was  arranged  by  a  physician.  Some  of  the  teachers  wore  the  schi 
lastic  gowns  which  in  English  schools  everywhere  mark  teachers  who  hold  universii 
degrees. 

The  school  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  men,  the  total  cost  of  mail 
tainingthe  school  being  rather  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  per  year  for  each  studen 
The  government  gives  each  training  college  three-fourths  of  the  legitimate  cost  of  main 
taining  each  student  for  the  time  he  is  in  attendance.  This  is  the  general  rule  thruou 
England.  S.  student  at  Isleworth  pays  one  hundred  dollars  as  an  entrance  fee.  and  ha 
no  other  school  expense  during  his  two-years'  course.  The  balance  of  the  cost  is  mad 
up  by  the  society  itself,  and  generally  in  P^ngland  almost  all  the  living  expense,  as  well  a 
the  tuition  of  students  in  the  training  colleges,  is  paid  for  them. 

The  course  of  study  is  largely  academic,  only  about  one  hundred  hours  of  class-roon 
work  in  the  whole  two  years  being  given  to  pedagogic  branches,  including  methods  <^ 
teaching,  psychology,  etc.  One  hundred  and  fifty  hours  are  required  by  law  to  be  spen 
in  practice  and  observation  in  practice  schools.  Here  there  had  been  considerable  dith 
culty  in  securing  sufficient  facilities  for  practice  work,  and  the  school  authorities,  in  cnn 
nection  with  some  public-spirited  neighbors,  had  built  and  equipped  a  private  school  f(»; 
the  neighborhood,  which  was  used  also  as  a  practice  school.  Each  graduate  is  obliged  t^ 
pledge  himself  to  teach  for  two  years  in  the  elementary  sch(X)ls  of  the  kingdom,  altbo  I 
found  a  few  students  in  the  school  not  intending  to  teach  in  the  English  schools.  These 
however,  got  no  benefit  from  the  government  grant  for  support,  and  paid  the  full  cost  ol 
their  board  and  tuition.  Special  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  government  for  th< 
trainmg  colleges,  and  the  facilities  and  details  of  the  work  generally  must  conform  to  th< 
government  requirements,  and  are  carefully  looked  after. 

The  teachers  of  the  training  college  are  scarcely  as  well  paid  as  corrcspondins 
teachers  in  America,  and  yet  there  is  no*  more  difference  than  between  salaries  in  othci 
callings  in  the  two  countries.  I  was  informed  that  the  average  salary  received  by  gradu- 
ates of  this  college  for  their  fi^^t  year's  work  was  about  $425.  This,  however,  was  sai<l 
to  be  in  excess  of  that  received  by  recent  graduates  of  the  training  colleges  generally. 

At  the  end  of  the  two-years*  course,  and  after  passing  the  final  examinations,  grada- 
ates  get  preliminary  certificates  which  permit  them  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  kingd<mi  without  furtlier  examination  ;  but,  at  the  end  of  two  years'  successlol 
leaching  in  the  same  school,  they  may  get  second  diplomas,  technically  called  "parch- 
ments." 

Teachers  arc  not  yet  everywhere  required  to  be  graduates  of  training  colleges,  but  in 
London,  and  some  other  places,  the  local  school  authorities  now  require  that  all  teachcrsra 
board  schools  must  be  graduates  of  training  colleges. 
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Students  of  educational  systems  will  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  the 
^x^uning  colleges  of  England  and  the  state  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  In  both 
Cases  these  schools  are  privately  founded  and  controlled,  altho  in  Pennsylvania  the  state 
>iow  appoints  one-third  of  the  trustees,  and,  in  Pennsylvania  also,  the  founding  and  organi- 
sation of  the  schools  are  more  closely  regulated  by  law. 

The  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  like  the  training  colleges  of  England,  are  all 
boarding  schools,  and  must  be  so  under  the  laws  of  the  state. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  normal  schools  all  charge  tuition,  but  the  students'  expenses 
are  reduced  by  "state  aid"  appropriated  regularly  by  the  legislature,  and  paid  to  the 
schools  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  students  preparing  to  teach,  tho  this  state  aid  is 
very  much  less  for  each  student  than  the  corresponding  government  grant  in  England. 

In  both  cases  the  final  examinations  are  conducted  by  examiners  not  connected  with 
the  schools,  and  graduates  who  receive  benefit  of  the  state  aid  are  required  to  agree  to 
teach  in  the  state  schools  for  two  years,  and,  in  England  as  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  close 
of  two  years  of  successful  teaching,  a  second  certificate  or  diploma  is  granted  to  the 
student. 

It  would  seem  from  these  coincidences  that  the  framers  of  the  normal-school  law  of 
Pennsylvania  must  have  been  familiar  with,  and  to  a  certain  extent  have  copied,  the 
English  system,  which  took  substantially  its  present  form  in  1843. 


APPENDIX  D 


CONTINUOUS  SESSIONS  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


BY    IRWIN   SHEPARD,    PRESIDENT   STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL,  WINONA,  MINN. 

[The  following  extract  from  a  paper  read   at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  February,  1898,  is  reprinted  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Normal  Schools.] 

a  •  4c  *  4c4c>|c**4c>|c4c4c4c]|c]|c 

No  feature  of  our  educational  system  is,  by  virtue  of  any  authoritative  adoption, 
exempt  from  criticism  or  change. 

The  conservative  force  in  our  national  system  of  education  is  the  strength  of 
tradition.  This  conservatism  often  binds  the  teachers  more  strongly  than  the  people,  for 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  former  have  progressed  more  slowly  than  the  latter  and 
have  yielded  tardily  to  the  advanced  demands  of  public  opinion.  The  traditional  close 
classification  of  the  graded  schools,  with  its  rigid  system  of  annual  promotions,  altho  long 
since  condemned  by  public  sentiment,  still  quite  generally  prevails;  or  at  most  has  yielded 
only  to  the  extent  of  substituting  semi-annual  for  annual  promotions.  The  method  of 
determining  qualification  for  promotion  by  written  examinations  alone  was  generally 
retained  long  after  the  people  distrusted  its  efficiency  and  even  demanded  its  discon- 
tinuance. The  three-months*  annual  vacation  season  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  most 
teachers  as  an  inalienable  right,  as  well  as  a  necessity,  and  any  disposition  to  lengthen 
the  school  year  is  generally  looked  upon  as  an  unjustifiable  encroachment  upon  this 
right. 

It  requires  some  courage  to  suggest,  even  in  a  convention  of  progressive  superintend- 
ents, that  other  seasons  than  summer  time  may  be  equally  profitable  for  vacation 
purposes,  and  that  the  intellectual  work  of  the  schoolroom  may  be  as  well  done  in  sum- 
iner  as  the  intellectual  work  of  other  callings. 

L  In  eUnuntary  schools. —  The  average  school  year  for  the  United  States  is  about 
ieven  months.     In  many  places,  especially  cities,  it  has  been  extended  to  ten  months  in 
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;•  answer  to  popular  demands.     It  is  not  entirely  clear  why  the  extension  should  ^phen 

'  In  fact,  very  good  reasons  can  be  given  why  the  school  should  be  open  as  continuously  1 

the  factory,  the  workshop,  and  the  store. 

If  it  is  replied  that  pupils  and  teachers  need  two  or  three  months  annually  for  re 
and  recuperation  from  the  intense  strain  and  pressure  of  the  year's  work,  it  may  be  que 
tionvd  if  a  system  which  produces  strain  and  pressure  so  near  to  the  point  of  exhaustion 
nnt  unwise  and  indefensible,  and  if  a  distribution  of  the  same  work  over  a  longer  peri 
would  not  be  wiser,  tho  it  involved  longer  or  even  continuous  sessions.  It  is  certain  d 
the  point  of  eflficient  work  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  is  passed  long  licic 
strain,  over- pressure,  or  exhaustion  appears. 

We  may  even  question  if  the  valuable  enrichment  of  the  courses  of  study  in  t 
mentury  schools,  made  in  recent  years,  has  not  unwisely  increased  the  pressure  of  da 
Work  in  the  absence  of  any  corresponding  extension  of  the  school  year. 

The  annual  vacation  itself,  deemed  so  essential  for  rest,  contributes  in  no  slight  degi 
to  the  burdens  of  the  already  overtaxed  year  which  follows,  by  the  necessity  for  rcD 
ering  the   loss  incident  to  the  breaking   down  of   intellectual  habits  and  the  waste 
(I  ^  acquired  knowledge  during  the  long  vacation,  even  if  no  more  serious  results  appear. 

Tlierc  are  certain  valuable  compensations   for  the  long  school  vacation  when  I 
■  pupil  can  turn  to  some  helpful  occupation,  as  may  usually  be  done  in  rural  communitii 

.  but  this  is  seldom  the  case  in  cities  or  even   small  townis ;  therefore  the  question  of  cc 

I  tinuous  sessions  versus  short  school  years  and  long  vacations  belongs  rather  to  thegrad 

than  to  the  rural  schools. 

The  profitable  employment  of   the  time  of   children  of  school   age  during  the  loi 

summer  vacations  is  often  the  most  serious  and  perplexing  problem  that  confronts  parei 

living  in  cities  and  towns,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  ;  while  in  the  ca 

'  of  children  living  in  crowded  districts  of  large  cities,  or  in  the  saloon-cursed  village, 

:  becomes  a  cjuestion  of  vital  importance  to  society  as  well  as  to  the  family. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  an  adjustment  of  school  work,  rest,  andrecretti' 
,  occupations  that  continuous  attendance  upon  school  may  not  only  be  free  from  overwoi 

or  strain,  but  may  furnish  the    most  healthful  and  enjoyable   life  that  a  child  can  iivi 
especially  if  vacations  may  be  taken,  without   prejudice  to  progress,  whenever  needed  < 
whenever  the  time  could  be  otherwise  more  profitably  spent.     The  ideal  school  life 
;  that  of  the  m<.)st  healthful  living,  and  does  not  admit  the  necessity  for  long  vacations: 

I  periods  for  recuperation  from  overtaxing  or  unhealthful  requirements. 

;  However,  the  plan  of  continuous  sessions  does  not  necessarily  involve  continuoi 

«  attendance  <n\  the  part  of  the  pupils  or  continuous  service  by  teachers.     It  means,  rathe 

\  '  continuous  opportunities  to  the  pupil  for  attendance  on  regular  school  sessions,  andreli* 

[  to  the  teachers  from  enforced  vacations,  always  annual  and  alwa>'S  at  the  same  season. 

In  view  of  the  growing  demands  for  vacation  schools,  especially  in  large  cities,  it: 
1  important  to  determine  whether  these  schools  shall  be  preventive  and  sporadic,  withw 

organic  c«)nnectiun  with  the  school  system;  or  shall  l>e  constructive,  progressive,  and  s 
adjusted  as  to  contribute  to  advancement  in  the  regular  courses  of  the  schools  or  i 
proportionate  relief  from  the  daily  reijuirements  of  the  following  year.  A  division  of  ih 
present  .school  year  into  three  (juarters  of  twelve  weeks  each,  with  quarterly  promotions 
I  woul<l  be  the  first  and  most  important  step  toward  the  organic  connection  of  vacatio 

>chools  as  a  retjular  part  of  the  school  year  with  the  work  accredited  as  such. 

The  «|ucsli(Mi  may  l>e  asked  if   as  much  work  can  ht  accomplished   in  the  twelv 
\  weeks  of  a  vacation  quarter  as  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  year.     We  have  come  to  under 

•■  stand  that  the  ul)ility  of  anyone  (children  especially)  to  do  intellectual  work  is  dependen 

!  upon  individual  vitality  rather  than  atmospheric  temperature.     We  know  that  the  vitalit] 

\  is    lowest   in  winter  and   early  spring  and  at  its  maximum  in  the  growing  season— 1*^ 

I  spring  and  summer.     "Die  general   experience  of   summer  vacation  schools  confirms  iw 
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Dejjef  that  as  much  and  as  effective  work  can  be  accomplished  in  summer  time  as  in  any 
Other  part  of  the  year  if  the  early  morning  hours  are  substituted  for  the  afternoon  session  ; 
^hile  the  opportunities  to  pursue   the  various  forms  of  nature  study  excel  those  of  any 
-other  season. 

If,  however,  continuous  attendance  is  not  desired,  continuous  sessions,  with  the 
qtULiter  of  twelve  weeks  as  the  promotion  unit,  would  make  possible  the  distribution  of 
vacations  thruout  the  year,  and  the  relief  of  crowded  rooms  to  a  corresponding  extent ; 
or,  in  other  words,  would  increase  the  school  accommodations  by  33^  per  cent. 

Is  it  a  wise  policy  for  a  city  whose  enrollment  exceeds  its  seating  accommodations  to 
close  its  buildings  for  three  months  of  the  year,  if  by  any  plan  of  administration  these 
buildings  may  be  made  available  to  relieve  the  excessive  demands  of  the  other  nine 
monlhs  ?  Under  the  pressing  demands  everywhere  for  greater  school  accommodations, 
is  it  justifiable  that  the  common-school  property  of  the  nation,  valued  at  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  should  be  permitted  to  lie  idle  from  three  to  five  months  annually  ? 
Compulsory  school  attendance  and  compulsory  exclusion  from  school  during  the  long 
vacation  are  antagonistic  principles.  The  general  tendency  of  the  educational  world  to 
** hibernate"  in  summer  time  is  contrary  to  all  of  the  analogies  of  nature  as  well  as  of  life 
in  other  callings. 

II.  In  normal  schools.  —  The  great  increase  in  the  number,  importance,  and  attend- 
ance of  summer  schools  is  not  more  significant  than  the  fact  that  this  attendance  is 
largely  made  up  of  teachers  in  regular  service,  who  are  pleased  to  devote  no  small  share 
of  a  meager  salary  and  of  the  annual  vacation  to  professional  advancement. 

The  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  show  that  75  per  cent. 
of  the  teachers  of  the  country  enter  upon  their  work  without  any  special  training  whatever, 
^rhile  the  training  of  a  large  share  of  the  others  is  much  less  extensive  and  satisfactory' 
than  is  required  in  any  other  profession.  Few  who  continue  in  teaching  resign  to  make 
further  preparation.  Therefore  the  training  of  the  teacher  while  in  service  is  a  problem 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

This  problem  would  seem  to  be  not  difficult  of  solution  when  we  reflect  that  the  aver- 
age school  year  for  the  entire  country  is  but  seven  months,  and  rarely  exceeds  forty 
'weeks.  No  other  calling  affords  such  generous  vacation  leisure  for  self-improvement. 
The  difficulties  of  the  problem  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  three  to  five  months  of  enforced 
vacation  include  or  coincide  with  the  annual  long  vacation  of  the  normal  schools  and  all 
higher  educational  institutions. 

Teachers*  institutes  and  the  summer  schools  are  designed  to  supply  the  demands  for 
vacation  opportunities  for  professional  improvement  not  offered  by  the  normal  schools 
and  colleges ;  either  because  their  doors  are  closed,  or  because  their  courses  of  study  and 
term^  arrangements  do  not  enable  a  teacher  to  use  with  profit  the  long  vacation  periods. 
While  summer  schools  and  institutes  have  accomplished  much,  they  do  not  by  any  means 
solve  the  problem  of  the  efficient  training  of  the  teacher  in  service. 

The  state  of  Minnesota  has  led  all  other  states  in  the  establishment  of  vacation  train- 
ing schools  for  teachers.  About  fifty  of  these  schools  are  in  session  every  summer,  for 
four  weeks  each,  with  a  total  attendance  which  usually  equals  or  exceeds  the  entire  teach- 
ing force  of  the  state;  while,  until  the  summer  of  1897,  ^^  of  the  four  normal  schools  of 
the  state,  equipped  at  an  expense  of  more  than  a  million  dollars,  were  closed,  their  labora- 
tories and  libraries  deserted,  and  their  faculties  scattered,  supposedly  taking  much-needed 
▼acations,  but  many  of  them  in  reality  teaching  in  these  same  summer  schools,  often  under 
most  adverse  conditions  as  to  surroundings  and  appliances. 

In  September,  1895,  when  the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Winona 
reassembled  after  the  annual  vacation,  during  which  half  of  the  members  )iad  been  teach- 
iug  in  the  summer  schools,  a  series  of  special  meetings  were  held  to  consider  the  relation 
of  the  nomal  schools  to  these  summer  schools.     A  few  conclusions  were  soon  reached : 
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^  \  I.  That  the  phenomenal  growth  of  summer  training  schools  for  teachers  indicated: 

\'  J  ilcnianM  which  the  normal  schools  had  not-met. 

2.  That  these  summer  schools  were  creating  new  demands  which  only  normal  scboo 
could  efficiently  meet. 

3.  That,  under  the  existing  conditions  for  admission  to  teaching  service,  it  is  qui 
1]                             as  much  the   proper  function  of  the  normal  schools  to  provide  for  training  teacheis 

service  as  tn  furnish  a  preparation  for  entering  such  service. 

4.  That  the  rural-school  teachers,  with  an  average  vacation  of  five  months  each  ye 
furnished  at  the  same  time  the  most  needy  and  the  most  available  constituency  for  »t 
training. 

5.  That  the  policy  is  indefensible  which  closes  the  normal  schools  during  that  per 
of  the  year  when  teachers  are  most  at  leisure  to  attend  school. 

\  6.  That  the  terms  of  normal  schools  should  l)e  so  adjusted  in  time  that  the  usual  Ir 

^  vacations  of  teachers  could  be  utilized  for  further  preparation,  and   that  the  counrf 

I  provide<l  should  not  l>e  special,  but  regular  and  progressive,  and  should  constitute  orga 

parts  of  the  full  courses  offered. 
U  It  was  decided,  after  full  discussion,  to  recommend  and,  if  possible,  secure  the  adi 

*  •  tion  of  the  following  general  plan  : 

L  I.  The  school  year  should   be  divided  into  four  quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each,  o 

i'  mencing,  respectively,  January  i,  April  I.July  i,  and  October  I. 

ii  2.  The  courses  of  study  should   be  organized   by  quarters  ;  the  work  of  each  qnai 

*  \  constituting  a  full  unit  on  which  credit  should  be  given  whenever  completed. 
!  3.  Classes  sliould  be  graduated  at  the  close  of  each  quarter  and  new  classes  orgi 

\\\  ze<l  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter,  if  necessary. 

4.  Special  classes  should   be  organized   for  graded-school  teachers  for  the  first 

weeks  of  the  summer  quarter  (July   I    to  August  15),  and   this  work  should  apply  op 

regular  courses,  with  provisions  for  completing  the  quarter's  work  by  non-resident  sii 
i  •'  thru  correspondence  during  the  ensuing  school  year. 

I  •.  5.  Since  the  chief  aim  of  this  plan  was  to  bring  the  normal  schools  into  monr  h( 

■^ ',.  ful  relations  to  the  rural  schools,  whose  interests  they  were  primarily  created  to  serve,! 

I .  cjuartcrs  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  rural-school  teacher  could  teach  the  usual  win 

'■  term  of  four  or  five  months  —  which  would   alwavs  come  within  the  autumn  and  win 

'  ({unrters  (October  to  April) — and  attend  a  normal  school  one  or  both  of  the  remaini 

J  \'  quarters,  with  a  reasonable  vacation  ;  or  he  could  teach   the  entire  school  year  (Octol 

j  :  to  July)  and  attend  one  full  (juarter  each  year  (July  to  October). 

\  ■  In  tiiis  way  progressive  courses  of  normal-school  work  could  be  completed  with< 

J '  witlhlrawing  from  rural  school  service.     This  alone  would  be  a  distinct  gain  of  the  tca< 

I  ing  supj)ly  of  the  rural  schools. 

Incidentally  this  plan  would  prove  a  boon  to  hundreds  of  self-supporting  young  m 

and  women,  from  whom  the  best  teachers  of  the  state  are  drawn,  who  would  be  enabi 
'  to  work   their  way  thru  the  normal-school  courses  with  little  difficulty  and  with  little 

i  no  loss  of  tmie  from  leaching  service. 

It  was  believed  that  the  results  of  training  received  while  alternately  teaching  a 

attending  school  would  also  commend  the  policy, 
i  The  plan  was  subsequently  approved  by  the    presidents  and   faculties  of  the  oth 

I  normal  schools  of  the  state  and  presented  to  the  state  normal   board  for  adoption.   Afl 

full  coiKsideratirtn  for  a  year  it  was  unanimously  adopted  and   steps  taken  to  secnre  t 
:  needed  appropriation  for  putting  the  plan  into  operation  in  all  of  the  normal  schools 

J.  the  state.     It  was  estimated  that  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  revenue  would  cover  tl 

expense  of  tlie  proposed  increase  in  the  length  of  the^ school  year  of  33^  per  cent. 

*  The  teachers  generally  thruout    the  state   approved   the  plan  and  gave  it  acii^ 
j                                support.     Sixty-two  out  of  eighty  of  the  county  superintendents,  and  almost  an  cqa 

; 

I  ■ 

f 
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vxjpoition  of  city  superintendents,  joined  personally  in  urging  upon  individual  members  of 
le  legislature  its  advantages.  No  more  popular  educational  measure  ever  came  before 
le  legislature  of  the  state.  The  year  1897  was  not  a  favorable  one  in  which  to  secure 
ppropriations  for  new  or  untried  measures.  The  avowed  policy  of  the  legislature  was  to 
rant  sparingly  appropriations  for  the  actual  necessities  only  of  the  state  institutions,  but 
>thing  for  enlargements.  Yet,  so  great  was  the  confidence  in  the  plan  thai  the  full 
»propriation  asked  for  the  two  older  schools  —  at  Winona  and  Mankato  —  was  granted 
a  larger  increase  than  had  ever  been  granted  for  extension  of  normal-school  revenues 
any  one  year  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

On  July  I,  1897,  these  two  schools  entered  upon  the  new  plan.  Duplication  of  the 
irk  of  the  summer  schools  was  avoided.  Students  were  not  admitted  for  less  than  a  full 
m  or  quarter.  Those  only  were  admitted  to  the  six-weeks'  special  courses  whose 
lools  would  begin  before  the  close  of  the  quarter.  Rural-school  teachers  were  not 
milted  for  less  than  the  full  (quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  At  Winona  the  standard  of 
mission  was  radically  advanced  to  the  point  of  admitting  only  graduates  of  high  schools 
teachers  actually  in  service. 

Altho  the  announcement  of  the  plan  was  not  made  until  late  in  May,  and  forty  county 
miner  schools,  enrolling  seven  thousand,  were  in  session  thruout  the  state,  the  attendance 
ring  the  summer  was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  numbers  and  surprisingly  good  in  quality. 
ire  hundred  were  enrolled  in  the  two  schools.  At  Winona  15  per  cent,  of  the  enroll- 
rnt  were  former  graduates  of  the  school,  all  occupying  important  positions  as  teachers 
the  state,  who  had  returned  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  recently  extended  advanced 
arse;  40  per  cent,  were  graded-  and  rural-school  teachers  ;  40  per  cent,  were  high-school 
iiduates.  Only  5  per  cent,  did  not  belong  to  one  of  the  above-named  classes.  The 
erage  age  was  twenty  three  years  and  the  average  teaching  service  four  years,  varying 
im  one  term  to  twenty  years. 

It  was  predicted  by  some  that  the  model  or  training  schools  could  not  be  maintained 
ring  the  summer  months ;  but  here  again  the  success  was  marked,  notwithstanding  the 
:t  that  these  are  tuition  schools. 

Many  parents  have  transferred  their  children  permanently  to  the  model  schools 
cause  of  the  evident  advantages  of  continuous  sessions.  In  the  model  schools  promo- 
•ns  occur  quarterly.  Vacations  of  one  quarter  may  be  taken  any  quarter  of  the  year, 
her  semi-annually,  annually,  or  biennially ;  or  the  pupils  may  attend  continuously, 
king  full  or  partial  work,  with  corresponding  advancement  if  such  attendance  is  deemed 
Ivisable. 

The  advantages  of  these  various  options  are  (juickly  seen,  and  different  plans  are 
osen  to  suit  individual  pupils.  The  work  of  last  summer's  quarter  was  not  more 
hausting  to  teachers  or  pupils  than  that  of  any  other  quarter,  nor  has  it  appeared  to  be 
ss  efficiently  done. 

No  year  in  the  history  of  the  schools  has  shown  so  large  an  increase  in  enrollment  as 
e  present.  While  the  lengthened  year  will  show  a  proportionate  increase  in  results,  in 
adaates,  and  numbers  instructed,  the  most  important  advantages  appear  in  the  large 
imber  of  teachers  in  service  who  are  preparing  to  take  up  regular  courses  while  continu- 
g  their  work  in  teaching,  while  many  students,  who  formerly  could  not  see  the  way  to 
•mplete  more  than  the  short  elementary  course,  now  choose  the  full  advanced  course, 
ider  the  facilities  offered  for  vacation  attendance. 

Continuous  sessions  do  not  involve  continuous  teaching  service  by  the  faculty.  Vaca- 
>ns  will  be  granted  as  heretofore,  with  the  difference  that  any  quarter  may  be  selected, 
hject  to  the  approval  of  the  management  of  the  school ;  or,  by  continuous  service,  vaca- 
)ns  may  be  accumulated  to  enable  a  teacher  to  secure  a  longer  leave  of  absence.  Addi- 
>nal  teachers  will  be  employed  as  assistants  in  the  various  departments,  who  will  be 
nnpetent  to  take  the  classes  of  the  absent  teachers. 
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■« 
;    I  A  proposed  plan,  which  is  favored  by  many,  provides  that  each  teacher  maysa 

;    j  four  consecutive  quarters  and  take  the  fifth  quarter  for  a  vacation.     This  would  bri 

.    j  each  successive  vacation  of  any  teacher  at  a  different  season  of  the  year. 

=    \  Students  are  not  expected  to  attend  continuously  except  by  permission  of  the  iaco 

I    \  It  is  already  found  that  they  are  not  so  averse  to  stopping  for  rest  when  it  is  neec 

\    I  since  work  may  be  resumed  at  the  opening  of  the  next  quarter.     Similarlyt  students 

j   j  more  willing  to  repeat  work  that  has  been  imperfectly  done  than  under  the  usual  piai 

I  classification,  which  imposes  the  penalty  of  a  year's  delay  if  the  work  of  a  single  qui 

■  is  lost  or  repeated. 

Under  the  usual  plan  normal-school  graduates  are  annually  thrown  upon  the  ma 
in  the  month  of  June,  just  when  the  graded-school  authorities  are  seeking  teachers  tc 
I  vacancies  for  the  following  year.     The  natural  result  is  that  the  supply  is  exhas 

I  before  the  rural  school  authorities  are  ready  to  act  on  the  employment  of  teachers  foi 

^  schools  to  begin  later,  in  October  or  November.     Hence  only  the  undergraduate  supp 

j   f  left  for  the  rural-school  service. 

'   i  Under  the  Winona  plan  the  classes  graduating  in  September,  December,  and  M 

:   I  will  be  available  for  rural-school  service.    Even  tho  this  service  shall  be  brief  bee 

j  of  the  competition  of  the  graded  schools  offering  a  longer  year,  more  certain  tenui 

J  appointment,  and  higher  wages,  it  will  be  a  distinct  gain  to  the  rural  schools,  as  «t 

to  the  teacher  herself,  if  she  is  able  to  say:  "My  Brst  teaching  service  after  gradiu 
j  was  in  a  rural  school." 

The  plan  was  presented  to  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools  at  its  mec 
in  Chicago  in  1896,  and  received  its  indorsement  and  approval  in  both  the  report  of 
general  committee  and  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Supply  of  Teachers. 

The  160  state  normal  schools  of  the  United  States,  equipped  with  buildings  and  af 
ances  at  an  expense  of  over  ^17,000,000,  graduate  about  8,000  teachers  annually,  wbic 
a  small  proportion  of  the  needed  supply;  and  yet  all  of  these  buildings  are  cl( 
during  three  months  of  the  year.  An  additional  annual  expenditure  of  about  56oo, 
would  open  every  one  of  these  160  state  normal  schools  for  the  additional  three  mai 
of  each  year,  afford  50,000  teachers  annual  vacation  opportunities  for  professional  sti 
and  secure  to  all  teachers  the  many  other  advantages  of  continuous  sessions. 
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DISCUSSION' 


[The  following  discussions  relate  to  the  section  of  the  foregoing  report  entil 
**  Training  Schools."] 

Thesis  If.  In  comparison  with  other  lines  of  work  in  a  oortnal  school  actual  teadiing  is  ayabh 
ranking:  as  the  most  valuable  course  for  the  student,  since  it  furnishes  at  the  same  time  both  theory: 

practice. 

J«.>iiN  W.  Hall,  superintendent  of  the  training  department,  Greeley,  Colo.— T 
the  practice  teiiching  in  a  normal  school  is  capable  of  ranking  as  the  most  valiu 
course  for  the  student  is  to  me  an  important  truth.  That  it  usually  so  ranks  is  prolM 
quite  a  different  statement.  Dr.  Payne,  it  seems  to  me,  is  altogether  right  in  denoonci 
the  practice  teaching  as  he  describes  it  in  his  recent  interesting  article  in  ihe^^^*'^ 
Review.  The  teaching  and  the  critic  work  that  he  therein  so  graphically  dcsaibes  1 
so  cordially  denounces  is  probably  not  altogether  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  Let 
trust,  however,  that  it  i>  extremely  rare.     Dr.  Payne  has  given  us  a  vivid  picture  of  wl 

z  [It  i$  a  matter  of  regret  that  several  valuable  discussions  <rf  this  department  were  not  funufkd 
publication,  and  that  several  others  were  furnished  in  abstract  only.— Eorroa.! 
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practice  teaching  and  criticism  should  not  be,  or,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  ein  abschreek- 
^ndes  Beispiel,  The  objects  of  his  criticism  are  obviously  based  on  a  total  misconception 
of  the  principles  of  teaching,  the  province  of  criticism,  and  the  character  of  a  critic. 

As  fully  as  the  time  will  permit,  it  is  my  purpose  to  describe  one  conception  of 
practice  teaching,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  critic  and  the  province  of  criticism,  in 
support  of  the  thesis  under  discussion. 

Quoting  from  our  eminent  critic  :  "  It  is  believed  that  the  best  way  to  teach  a  liberal 
art  is  to  teach  the  essential  doctrines  and  principles  that  underlie  that  art.  Law,  medi- 
cine, and  theology  are  taught  on  this  plan."  In  such  schools  the  science  is  learned,  not 
the  art,  he  says.  Nominally  this  may  be  true,  actually  it  is  not.  In  the  hospital  the 
student  visits  the  patients,  accompanied  by  his  instructor,  makes  his  own  diagnosis  and 
issues  his  own  prescriptions ;  when  his  instructor  feels  that  he  may  be  trusted  further,  he 
is  allowed  more  freedom.  The  instructor  keeps  a  close  supervision,  but  does  not  inter- 
fere so  long  as  the  student  makes  no  mistake.  The  student  is  not  embarrassed  nor 
distressed  by  this  relationship,  but  is  strengthened  by  the  consciousness  of  an  ever- 
present  help.  The  truth  of  the  quotation  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  however,  as  the 
cases  cited  and  the  training  of  the  normal-school  student  are  not  parallel. 

The  minimum  entrance  requirement  to  our  normal  school  is  the  minimum  require- 
ment to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  The  candidate  for  training  in  the  normal 
school  is  then  from  the  beginning  a  licensed  teacher,  and  were  he  given  charge  of  a 
class  upon  his  entrance,  nothing  more  could  happen  to  him,  or  to  the  children,  than  is 
allowed  to  happen  every  day  in  the  public  schools.  The  candidate  spends  almost  two 
years  from  this  time  in  trying  to  master  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  art  and  in  dis- 
covering their  application  in  well-directed  observation  of  teaching  in  the  training  depart- 
ment. When  he  does  begin  to  work  in  the  light  of  these  principles,  which  are  as  much 
his  as  unapplied  principles  can  be,  the  value  of  the  work  to  himself  and  the  children  can- 
not be  successfully  questioned,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  conditions  are  what  they 
may  be,  and  what  they  are  in  many  schools. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  student  has  shown  no  grasp  of  the  principles  involved  in  a 
lecitation,  if  he  has  shown  no  power  of  analyzing  a  recitation  and  no  ability  to  think  out 
a  recitation  in  a  given  subject  with  a  given  class  —  that  is,  if  he  is  unable  to  plan  one  — of 
course  he  will  never  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  class.  It  would  be  positively  injurious  to 
everybody  concerned  if  he  were.  Having  shown  himself  proficient  in  these  things,  the  stu- 
dent raav  be  allowed  the  responsibility  of  a  class.  The  class  is  to  be  his,  really  his,  as  much 
his  as  would  be  a  class  of  any  grade  in  a  village  or  city  school  where  he  would  be  under 
a  supervising  pnncipal.  This  class  is  to  be  his  an  hour  each  day  for  perhaps  half  a  year. 
He  calls  for  it  at  the  appointed  hour,  conducts  it  to  the  recitation  room  and  back.  He  is 
responsible  to  the  room  teacher  or  the  principal  for  the  order  and  progress  of  the  class 
while  It  is  under  his  care,  just  as  the  teacher  of  a  grade  in  a  city  is  responsible  to  the 
superintendent,  or  to  the  principal  of  the  building.  In  the  former  case  he  is  held  to  a 
much  stricter  account  than  he  would  be  in  the  latter. 

Every  such  teacher,  and  every  teacher  that  works  at  all  efficiently,  must  have  in 
mind  more  or  less  clearly  what  he  expects  to  accomplish,  and  also  how  he  expects  to 
accomplish  it  Germany's  greatest  field  marshal  says  that  it  is,  indeed,  much  to  see  the 
end  toward  which  one  strives,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  to  find  the  way  by  which  one  is 
to  reach  it.  In  order  that  the  critic  teacher  may  know  how  the  student  is  striving  to  realize 
his  ideal,  and  in  order  for  him  to  be  most  helpful  without  being  too  frequent  a  visitor  in 
his  class,  the  student  is  required  to  give  the  critic  a  detailed  written  plan  of  what  he 
espects  to  accomplish  in  each  recitation,  and  the  how  thereof.  If  there  is  need  of  it,  the 
plan  is  subjected  to  a  thoro  discussion  before  it  is  carried  into  practice. 

The  student  is  not  to  be  mastered  by  his  plan  ;  he  is  to  l)e  master  of  it.  It  is  believed 
that  the  general  who  has  made  the  most  thoro  and  detailed  plan  of  the  coming  battle 
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^  J  based  on  Ihe  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  whereabouts  of  his  own  forces  and  thos< 

the  enemy,  because  of  that  plan  will  be  most  liable  to  inspirations  of  the  moment, 
most  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  least  false  step  of  his  adversary.     He  never  dre 
that  he  must  folio  iv  a  prearranged  plan,  if  events  disclose   a  better.     Events,  hove 
never  disclose  a  plan  to  a  planless  man.    The  same  is  eminently  true  of  the  teacher. 
:  full   force  of  the  old  saying  holds  here  :  *'  Unto   him  that   has  [a  plan]  more  shal 

'  '  added.**     The  teacher  that  has  his  lesson  mastered  in  this  way  is  the  only  one  that  ci 

really  and  fruitfully  free,  and  only  under  such  conditions  can  his  experience  be  i 
■  =1  valuable. 

^'-  These  plans  are  conscious  efforts  to  make  the  general  individual,  to  make  fu 

1 1  mental  pedagogical  principles  concrete.     The  student  teacher  has  for  the  last  year  a 

Yl  half  been  talking  glibly  and  learnedly,  perhaps  even  enthusiastically,  about  these 

reaching  fundamentals.     Let  him  keep  his  enthusiasm,  and  he  will  if  it  is  nut  a  mu>bi 
growth,  for  he  is  to  see  just  what  these  laws  of  teaching  should  mean  to  him  in  the  c 
room.     In  this  struggle,  which  is  not  without   its  discouragements,  and  certainly 
without  great  delights,  his  critic  teacher  is  his  sympathetic  friend  and  helper. 
VI  The  freedom  that  is  granted  the  student  should  be  everything  that  is  not  licens' 

should  be  the  freedom  of  intelligence  ;  he  should  be  limited  in  what  he  may  do  onl 
I  j  the  great  laws  of  teaching  to  which  he  has  declared  his   allegiance.     In  fact,  oni 

;'  accord  nee  with  these  laws  can  he  be  free.     Under  the  kindly  and  intelligent  guidan 

i:  his  critic  teacher  he  applies  these  tests  and  moves  consciously  toward  his  ideal.    In 

experience  he  comes  face  to  face  with  the  diffculties  while  there  is  someone  near  tow 
I   I  he  may  appeal,  and  who,  in  these  concrete  cases,  may  point  the  way  to  solutions  v 

would  otherwise  be  discovered  at  great  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  himself  and 
children.  Here,  as  in  no  other  way,  he  realizes  the  difference  between  talking  a 
aims;  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  questions;  sequence  of  questions;  self-activity;  c 
doing  the  work,  etc.;  and  actually  doing  creditable  work  from  all  these  points  of  y 
economically.  Here  he  gradually  becomes  his  own  critic. 
Professor  Rein  says  concerning  this  point : 

■ 

The  work  of  the  schoolroom  is,  and  will  remain,  the  test  for  how  much  the  student  must  yet  add  ti 
inner  treasures,  first  of  knowledge,  but,  above  all,  of  clearness,  depth,  and  warmth  of  moral  seotiincot. 
us  conceive  the  work  of  our  little  practice  school  in  this  spirit.  We  are  fortunate  that  we  have  it.  smiU 
modest  as  it  is,  for  here  we  can  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  Here  is  the  field  for  the  growth  oJ« 
acter  in  the  teacher  who  is  willing  to  lessen  the  distance  between  himself  and  his  ideal  by  uncea»ing  efof 
deeds  rather  than  words. 

We  have  too  many  lamentable  examples  of  men  well-grounded  in  theorv'  and  lef 
themselves  to  learn  the  art  without  supervision  and  training.  The  point  is  well  put 
"  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  "  : 

Self-made  men  ?  Well,  yes.  Everybody  likes  and  respects  self-made  men.  It  is  a  great  deal  betr 
be  made  in  that  way  than  not  to  be  made  at  ail.  Are  any  of  you  younger  people  old  enough  to  remember 
Irishman's  house  on  the  marsh  at  Cambridgeport,  which  house  he  built  from  drain  to  chimney-top  with  hi» 
hands  ?  It  took  him  a  good  many  years  to  build  it,  and  one  could  see  that  it  was  a  little  out  of  plamb.  ai 
little  wavy  in  outline,  and  a  little  queer  and  uncertain  in  general  aspect.  A  regular  hand  couM  oertainlj  I 
built  a  better  house,  but  it  was  a  very  good  home  for  a  '*  self-made"  carpenter*s  house,  and  people praiw 
and  said  how  remarkably  well  the  Irishman  had  succeeded.  They  never  thought  of  praising  the  lue  \AsA 
houses  a  little  farther  on. 

Your  self-made  man  whittled  into  shape  with  his  own  jack-knife  deserves  more  credit,  if  that  is  ill.t 
the  regular  engine-turned  article,  shaped  by  the  most  approved  pattern,  and  French-polished  by  society 
travel.     But  as  to  saying  that  one  is  in  every  way  equal  to  the  other,  that  is  another  matter. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  criticism,  not  of  a  reassuring  nature.  With' 
criticism  there  is  no  assurance  that  teaching  in  the  training  department,  or  elsewhe 
may  not  be  positively  harmful.  It  is  necessarily  expensive.  There  are  no  eyes  fw  ^ 
student's  faults  but  his  own.  His  eyes  have  not  been  trained  upon  himself,  noris  there 
qualified  friend  at  hand  for  consultation.     The  student  must  be  made  a  qualified  ti 
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Exacting  critic  of  himself,  else  his  gro>vth  will  cease  at  commencement.  Eternal  self- 
examination  is  the  price  of  continual  progress  toward  freedom  in  the  teacher. 

The  real  critic  is  not  the  chronic  grumbler  and  fault-finder  with  never  a  word  of 
commendation ;  he  is  not  one  whose  function  is  to  find  faults,  and  who  must  find  them 
even  if  they  are  not  apparent  to  the  naked  eye,  because  he  is  paid  for  it.  This  sometime 
prevalent  idea  is  based  upon  a  false  conception  of  the  functions  of  criticism.  Criticism 
IS  not  necessarily  adverse,  nor  should  it  ever  be  simply  an  opinion  or  an  attack  upon 
devices  or  so-called  "  methods  "  in  themselves,  but  only  as  they  conform  or  do  not  con- 
form to  a  principle.  Criticism  is  interpretation.  It  calls  for  a  perfect  comprehension  of 
the  purpose  of  the  author,  the  artist,  the  physician,  or  the  teacher,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
the  means  he  has  used  to  attain  that  purpose,  and  the  result ;  that  is  :  What  is  he  seeking 
to  accomplish  ?  Is  there  anything  more  worthy  of  accomplishment  in  this  particular 
case  ?  If  there  is,  show  7uhy.  What  other  means  would  lend  themselves  better  to  this 
end  ?  Wherein  were  the  means  used  not  economical,  not  most  economical  ?  Are  the 
results  commensurate  with  the  time  and  the  effort  ?  Wherein  has  skill  been  manifested  ? 
Do  you  object  to  any  of  the  devices  employed,  or  approve  any  ?  Give  the  principles 
involved.  Show  how  they  are  involved.  Anything  in  a  recitation  that  is  not  capable  of 
being  based  upon  a  pedagogical  law,  somewhat  as  a  proposition  in  geometry  may  be 
reduced  to  its  axioms,  is  not  capable  of  proper  defense.  No  criticism  that  is  not  capable 
of  being  so  based  can  be  either  strong  or  helpful.  In  pointing  out  a  fault  in  the  solution 
of  a  problem  m  geometry,  nothing  but  an  unfortunate  manner  in  the  instructor  could 
make  it  anything  but  helpful.  No  man  would  think  of  basing  his  criticism  there  on  per- 
sonal opinion. 

In  this  way  the  criticism  avoids  trivialities,  and  is  given  an  inevitable  and  impersonal 
character  seeming  to  come  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  so  is  unlikely  to  give 
offense.  The  real  freedom  of  the  student  is  not  touched.  The  critic,  pointing  out  a  new 
and  right  way,  appears  as  the  friend  in  need.  The  child  making  the  familiar  sloyd  model, 
the  oblong  window-stick,  sees  no  necessity  for  making  the  edges  straight  and  the  angles 
right  angles,  except  that  the  instructor  requires  it,  whereas,  in  the  construction  of  a  simple 
pencil  box,  without  murmuring  he  will  make  six  window-sticks  (modified)  with  limitless 
pains  as  to  the  edges  and  the  angles,  for  it  is  the  box  itself  that  makes  the  demands. 
There  is  no  resentment  here  against  the  teacher.  * 

Summing  up :  In  the  practice  school,  then,  the  student  has  actual  teaching.  He  makes 
conscious  and  directed  efforts  to  realize  the  laws  to  which  he  is  subject  in  actual  recita- 
tions. He  has  the  freedom  of  infinite  variety  under  these  laws.  He  goes  out  into  the 
world  a  self-cntic,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  intelligent  insight,  the  possibility  of  infinite 
growth,  and  not  blinded  by  a  host  of  superficial  devices. 

Thesis  XXVIII.    The  training  school  should  be  the  correlating:  center  of  the  normal  school. 

Dr.  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  department  of  biology,  Philadelphia  Normal  School.— A 
specialist  in  normal  schools  is  a  product  of  recent  conditions.  In  those  happy  days  when 
one  fairly  clever  man  could  possess  in  a  general,  yet  in  a  sufficiently  thoro,  way  many 
branches  of  knowledge,  the  head  of  a  school  could  easily  keep  abreast  of  the  times  even 
in  details.  He  could  digest  pedagogical  pabulum  rapidly  enough  for  his  teachers,  and  yet 
have  time  for  his  executive  work.  Nowadays  the  former  duty  is  more  efficiently  per- 
formed by  the  trained  specialists  to  be  found  in  most  normal-school  faculties,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, a  new  task  has  fallen  upon  the  principal,  viz.,  to  put  on  the  brakes  so  that  the 
engine  be  not  driven  off  the  track  by  a  specialist  who  can  see  nothing  in  education  except 
in  or  thru  his  particular  line.  For  this  work  more  than  mere  knowledge  of  various 
subject-matters  is  required.  Heavenly  grace  and  worldly  wisdom  combined  are  a  deal 
more  necessary.  Even  with  these  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  get  from  each  department  of 
the  normal  school  proper  the  most  efficient  aid  for  the  training  school. 

Two  difficulties  stand  in  the  way : 
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1.  The  normal-school  teacher  too  often  lacks  recent  experience  with  little  chikir 
in  the  later  developments  of  her  own  subject-matter. 

2.  The  grade  teacher  too  often  is  either  openly  or  secretly  opposed  to  the  introd' 
tion  of  all  such  later  developments. 

The  average  teacher  has  an  immense  reserve  fund  of  inertia,  and  is  ever  ready  to 
**  wolf,"  by  saying  to  the  specialist  in  that  emphatic  way  of  hers  :  "  It  can't  be  done; 
course  is  already  overloaded ;  it  is  all  very  nice,  but  it  is  not  practical^  for  we  have 
the  time."  And  then  aside  to  her  colleagues  she  utters  that  fatal  phrase,  "  the  newest  fu 
Yet  there  is  much  truth  in  all  that  she  sa^'s,  and  unless  one  can  put  his  finger  oDt 
truth,  separating  it  from  exaggeration,  natural  enough  after  all,  he  will  be  unable  to  m 
any  headway  against  her  opposition,  and  in  fact  he  will  be  unworthy  of  success,  since 
failure  to  recognize  this  modicum  of  truth  shows  that  he  has  not  thoroly  studied  the  ( 
ditions. 

How  may  the  specialist  conquer  these  obstacles  ? 
He  must  first  train  himself,  and  then  train  the  others. 

He  may  train  himself  (i)  by  teaching  in  the  training  school  himself;  (2)  by  >tud] 
the  grade  work  as  a  whole,  thus  not  only  obtaining  the  knowledge  that  will  enable  hu 
make  his  subject-matter  help  and  be  helped  by  the  other  work,  but  also  getting  a  » 
of  proportion  that  will  keep  him  somewhat  within  bounds  in  his  demands  on  the  timel 
of  the  children  and  of  the  grade  teacher.  In  teaching  himself  in  the  school  of  practic 
has  begun  to  train  the  grade  teacher.  He  has  learned  the  limitations,  and  ike  is  lean 
the  possibilities. 

1  In  addition  to  this,  the  specialist  should   further  help  the  grade  teachers  by  hole 

rather  frequent  and  wholly  meaty  faculty  meetings  —  meetings  dealing  with  facts  and  t 
management,  rather  than  with  the  aimless  discussions  of  questions  of  discipline,  with  «1 
teachers  are  too  often  bored,  not  helped. 

« .  Two  things  else  are  essential  to  an  intimate,  helpful  connection  between  the  nor 

\  \  and  the  traininj^  school  : 

i  I.  That  the  specialist  really  prepared  for  the  work  in  the  wa3rs  indicated  above  she 

' '  outline  the  courses  of  study  in  all  the  grades. 

,  2.  That  he  should  supervise  the  teaching  both  of  the  grade  teacher  and  the  p 

!■  teacher,  helping  both  by  every  means  in  his  power,  leading  each  to  stand  on  her  own  1 

in  the  end. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  test  of  the  normal-school  specialises  efficiency.  If  he  makes 
teachers  eager  to  do  his  special  work  with  the  children,  then,  and  then  only,  has  he  s 
ceeded  in  what  should  be  his  aim. 

j  *  .-I'Lsop's  fable  of  the  "  Belly  and  its  Members  "  has  been  quoted  in  other  halls  thani 

(  when  ({uestions  ot  administration  have  been  discussed.     The  truth  that  it  embodies  i> 

fundamental  that  its  application  is  world-wide.  It  may  be  as  clinching  an  illustraiioii 
educational  congresses  as  it  was  in  the  Roman  senate. 

My  own  experience  has  proved  to  me  that  the  period  of  standing  apart  in  stubb 
opposition  and  adverse  criticism  is  passing  away.  Teachers  are  now  hungr\'  to  be  f 
grateful  for  what  is  given  them,  eager  and  able  to  use  it  for  their  own  upbuilding.  A 
if  we  specialists  would  only  remember,  what  we  are  apt  to  forget,  that  the  training  sch 

.    ;  is  the  true  rertter  0/ the  normal  school,  that  our  specialty  must  be   subservient  to  its  go 

1  *  then,  indeed,  will  come  the  golden  age  of  usefulness  to  all  our  normal  schools. 

Thesis  XX  y.  The  idea  that  a  nonnal  school  should  be  provided  with  a  training  scIkwI  and  i  om 
school  besides  is  hardly  feasible. 

Prksidknt  \V.   K.  Wilson,  State  Normal   School,  Ellensburg.  Wash.— The  ibe 

seems  to  assume  that  separate  schools  for  observation  and  practice  would  be  dcsirab 

.  ,  We  are  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  a  desirable  policy.     But  is  not  feasibility  hert 

I  local  question?     Why  not  feasible  ?     The  hindrances  seem  to  be  (i)  the  cost,  (2)theUi 

t 
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>f  pupils  perhaps ;  (3)  adverse  sentiment,  and  (4)  increased  difficulties  of  administration, 
rhese  are  surely  not  insurmountable  hindrances  everywhere.  How  far  they  are  is  a 
ocal  question. 

The  vital  question  involved  in  this  consideration  of  the  general  policy  of  normal 
kcbools  is  not  what  is  feasible,  but  what  is  desirable  —  what  is  necessary  for  the  highest 
efficiency  of  the  schools. 

It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  if  it  were  deemed  very  important  —  even  necessary  to 
he  fall  success  of  a  normal  school  —  that  separate  schools  for  observation  and  practice  be 
>r6vided,  their  maintenance  would  be  found  to  be  feasible  at  once  in  the  normal  schools 
hat  are  most  liberally  supported,  and  very  quickly  afterward  such  dual  training  schools 
irould  become  common,  just  as  training  schools  and  kindergartens  were  established  every- 
where as  soon  as  their  necessity  came  to  be  generally  accepted. 

We  are  discussing  feasibility,  the  assertion  of  our  thesis,  but  it  is  the  assumption  that 
tught  to  have  our  attention.  This  seems  to  me  the  more  important  because  behind  the 
.ssumption  that  separate  schools  are  desirable  seems  to  be  another,  viz.,  that,  after  all, 
eparation  is  not  necessary  or  very  important.  How  important  is  it  that  a  school  for  obser- 
atiou  distinct  from  the  school  of  practice  be  provided  ?  If,  as  some  believe,  the  separa- 
ion  of  practice  schools  from  those  for  study  and  observation  is  necessary  in  order  that 
he  art  of  teaching  may  be  most  advantageously  studied,  that  is  one  of  the  most  important 
idvances  in  normal-school  policy  that  should  immediately  be  made. 

In  discussing  this  question  we  should  consider : 

1.  Whether  training  schools,  as  departments  of  normal  schools,  need  be  made  better 
ichools  for  the  children  who  compose  them.  It  is  widely  thought  that  a  training  school 
rannot  be  as  good  a  school  for  the  children  as  one  wholly  under  a  regular  teacher.  There 
s  a  presumption  against  the  training  school  as  a  good  place  for  children,  whether  or  not 
his  is  well  founded.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the  dual  training  school 
night  not  improve  substantially  the  conditions  for  making  the  normal  training  school  the 
>est  kind  of  a  school  for  children  ?  A  school  that  is  not  a  very  good  school  for  its  pupils 
:annot  be  a  very  good  school  for  the  students  who  are  learning  to  teach  in  it. 

2.  Whether  the  single  training  school  used  for  practice  can  also  afford  the  neces- 
sary means  of  study,  by  observation  of  children,  of  the  organization  and  management  of 
Mrhools  and  of  teaching.  The  wisdom  of  founding  the  study  of  teaching  upon  concrete 
facts,  upon  observation  of  schools  and  children  and  the  work  of  teaching,  is  bound  to  get 
recognition  soon.  The  normal  school  must  provide  opportunity  for  its  students,  not  merely 
casually  to  observe,  but  systematically  to  study  schools  in  operation.  It  will  not  be  a 
question  whether  these  schools  for  study  should  be  in  the  hands  of  beginners  or  expert 
teachers,  whether  under  continuous  instruction  and  government  or  constantly  changing 
teachers. 

3.  Must  not  the  normal  school  provide  ample  opportunity  for  practice  and  for  /ro- 
gressive  steps  in  practice,  the  last  step  being  independent  practice,  the  student  being  in 
charge  of  the  school  thruout  the  day  and  for  a  period  of  some  weeks  ? 

Is  it  feasible  to  make  the  same  school  serve  these  several  purposes  well  and  answer 
the  demands  that  progress  in  teaching  the  art  of  teaching  is  making  upon  the  training 
school  ?  Can  it  be  a  practice  school  for  students  at  ail  stages  of  their  progress,  and  yet  a 
favorable  place  to  form  ideals  and  get  the  inspiration  and  suggestions  which  a  student  of 
any  art  finds  in  studying  the  work  of  a  master  ? 

The  question  of  feasibility  cannot  be  answered  by  an  expression  of  opinion  or  by  dis- 
cussion. It  will  take  a  period  of  twentieth-century  history  to  dispose  of  it.  But  what  if 
it  should  be  found  upon  trial  that  a  system  of  training  schools  can  be  maintained  in  which 
model  schools  representing  all  the  grades,  taught  by  teachers  of  superior  ability,  are  con- 
ducted separately  from  the  schools  in  which  practice  is  carried  on  in  two  or  three  stages ; 
and  what  if  it  were  found  that  this  system  not  only  answered  well  each  of  the  demands 
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made  upon  it,  but  that  its  cost  were  only  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  more  thai  the  ca 
of  schools  necessary  for  practice  alone  ? 

I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  a  training  school  with  400  to  600  pupils  can  be  co 
ducted  successfully  upon  the  plan  of  separate  schools  at  a  cost  not  more  than  25  perce: 
greater  than  proper  provision  for  sufficient  practice  would  require. 

With  200  to  400  pupils  the  cost  would  be  greater  proportionally,  and  with  fewer  tl 
200  a  complete  system  would  hardly  be  feasible. 

Thesis  XXI V,  Until  a  high  degree  of  independence  and  skill  in  planning  and  condocting  lecitti 
has  been  attained,  the  written  plan  of  each  recitation,  after  having  been  accepted  by  the  critic  teacbcr,  ib 
lie  upon  the  table  in  the  room  during  the  period  of  instruction,  subject  to  general  inspection. 

Miss  Marion  Brown,  principal  of  the  New  Orleans  Normal  School. — The  ain 
normal -school  training  is  to  ground  students  thoroly  in  the  principles  of  education 
their  application  to  the  various  branches  now  in  our  common-school  curriculum,  anc 
train  students  to  put  theory  into  successful  practice  in  actual  schoolroom  work,  ther 
developing  and  testing  the  student's  teaching  power. 

The  student,  ready  to  begin  practice  teaching,  is  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,u$a 
somewhat  older,  has  had  a  high-school  education  or  its  equivalent,  a  review  of  thee 
mon-school  branches  with  a  view  of  teaching  them,  considerable   practice  in  mak 
lesson  plans,  observations  of  model  lessons  given  by  teachers  and  fellow-students, 
considerable  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  teaching  and  governing. 

Practice  teaching  is  intended  to  give  students  an  insight  into  and  a  measure  of  c 
trol  over  the  details  of  teaching  and  managing  an  ordinary  schoolroom ;  to  develop 
student's  power  by  making  him  work  out  his  own  salvation  in  the  light  of  previ 
preparation,  with  assistance  and  suggestions  from  the  critic  teacher. 

In  the  ordinary  public-school  room  a  teacher  has  charge  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  c 
dren  at  least.     She  must  plan  for  the  eight  or  ten  subjects  now  in  our  elementan'-sct 
.  curriculum,  for  their  correlation  with  each  other  and  with  the  seat  work,  for  the  relal 

\  of  the  day's  work  to  the  week's  work  and  to  the  year's  work,  for  the  many  minor  det 

{ !  of  merely  mechanical  work,  and  for  the  equally  as  important  relations  of  the  childrei 

the  teacher  and  to  each  other. 

That  tiie  teacher  successfullv  to  meet  these  varied  demands  on  time  and  strenj 


1 


I'l  mental  and  physical,  nee<is  a  special  training  goes  without  saying. 

**  Events  never  disclose  a  plan  to  a  planless  man ; "  therefore  the  normal  school  n 
i  exact  plans  fre(]uent  and  varied.     The  student  must  be  able  to  plan  elaborately,  tak 

.1  note  of  many  details ;  also  to  make  effective  brief  working  plans,  fitted  for  the  crowc 

[  day  and  heavily  taxed  strength  of  the  ordinary  grade  teacher. 

If  students  are  kept  too  long  on  making  elaborate  plans,  there  is  danger  that  tl 
may  come  to  regard  the  children  as  made  for  the  plan  and  not  the  plan  for  the  chiidr* 


they  will  incline  to  adhere  too  closely  to  the  plan  approved  by  the  critic  teacher. 

Students   must  be   trained  to  plan  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  and  to  be  critical 

their  own  plans  and  work.     They  must  also  be  trained  to  plan  the  day's  work  withe 

too  much  labor;  hence  as  soon  as  possible,  when  doing  practice  teaching,  students  shou 

assume  the  responsibility  of  making  their  own  plans;  the   critic   teacher  shonld  th 
j  require  a  sort  of  skeleton  plan  according  to  a  definite  order,  including  a  memorandum 

j  »  work  accomplished  and  a  sketch  or  outline  of  the  proposed  work. 

I  1  Students  failing  to  plan  successfully  should  be  required  to  make  plans,  detailed  ai 

skeleton,  for  designated  work,  until  defects  have  been  remedied. 

In  our  desire  to  recjuire  of  students  the  skill  and   finish  of  experienced  teachers,  M 
J*;  in  the  desire  of  heads  of  departments  to  make  the  work  of  their  departments  the  w" 

par  excellctue  of  the  training  school,  we  are  beginning  to  lose  sight  of  the  students  then 

selves. 

The  merely  mechanical  work  of  the  daily  writing  out  of  elaborate  plans  with  son 
//,'  cient  neatness  to  escape  the  censure  of  the  critic  teacher  is  quite  a  lax  on  time  a» 
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*^ngth ;  students  soon  come  to  see  that  elaborate  planning  is  impossible  when  their 
present  teaching  time  shall  be  multiplied  by  four  or  five  in  their  own  schoolrooms,  and, 
'Unless  they  be  taught  some  form  of  plan  more  suited  to  the  exactions  of  an  ordinary 
teacher's  time,  they  will  encounter  the  Scylla  of  overtaxing  themselves  by  too  conscien- 
'ioQs  effort  to  follow  training,  or  fall  into  the  Char)'bdis  of  letting  luck  replace  continuous 
tifort.     We  can  foretell  the  result  in  both  cases. 

Thesis  X.  Next  to  a  wholesome  personality,  the  special  feature  of  a  critic  teacher  should  be  the  ability 
osbov  particularly  the  merits,  as  well  as  the  defects,  of  instructioD,  basing  criticisms  plainly  upon  accepted 
trindples  of  teaching. 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Scott,  Normal  Training  School,  Detroit,  Mich. — A  wholesome 
ersonality  is  desirable.  A  teacher's  influence  depends  more  upon  what  she  is  than  upon 
hat  she  says.     What  she  is  depends  upon  her  philosophy  of  life. 

This  time  of  rapid  development,  when  old  landmarks  are  disappearing,  demands  for 
teacher  one  who  is  well-poised,  one  who  has  a  positive  rational  and  ideal  outlook  upon 
Fe.  Any  other  attitude  fails  to  provide  healthful  stimulus,  and  to  communicate  the 
eadiness  and  serenity  essential  to  the  best  work. 

The  critic  teacher  needs  to  study  students  as  individuals.  She  will  thus  know  the 
Jents,  deficiencies,  and  needs  of  each  student.  The  teacher's  efforts  after  such  study 
ould  be  directed  toward  the  highest  advancement  of  those  showing  fitness  for  the  work, 
he  greatest  advancement  is  promoted  thru  the  positive  course  (showing  the  merits). 

The  negative  course  (showing  defects)  without  the  positive  is  of  no  value.  The 
rgative  can  be  used  temporarily  as  a  spur  or  warning,  but  the  positive  gives  a  standard 
-  ideal  toward  which  to  work.  Prolonged  consciousness  of  defects  produces  discourage- 
ent  and  depression.  The  student  needs  the  highest  vitality  for  the  work ;  discourage- 
ent  and  depression  lower  vitality. 

A  good  critic  teacher  requires  general  culture,  professional  knowledge,  and  skill  in 
aching.  Otherwise  criticisms  are  more  or  less  matters  of  opinion  rather  than  knowl- 
Ige,  and  hence  cannot  be  vital.  The  acceptance  of  criticism  or  ability  to  defend  one*s 
>sition  is  quite  as  necessary  as  that  criticism  should  be  given ;  hence  there  should  be 
>me  common  ground  for  argument.  This  can  be  found  only  in  accepted  principles  of 
aching.  Criticism  based  upon  principles  prevents  off-hand  judgments,  inspires  confi- 
:nce,  and  forms  the  basis  for  future  progress. 
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FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  12,  1899 

The  first  session  of  the  department  was  opened  in  Elk*s  Hall,  231  South  Sprini 
street.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Judson  E.  Hoyt,  Menomonie,  Wis.,  and  th 
secretary,  Charles  A.  Bennett,  Peoria,  111.,  Principal  Charles  H.  Keyes,  Holyoke,  Mas 
acted  as  president,  and  James  E.  Addicott,  of  San  Jos^  Normal  School,  California, : 
secretary. 

The  first  paper  read  before  the  department  was  entitled  "  The  Teacher  in  the  Manui 
Training  School,"  by  W.  A.  Edwards,  president  of  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  P« 
dena,  Cal. 

The  second  paper  was  read  by  Vinton  S.  Paessler,  principal  of  Barlow  School 
Industrial  Arts,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  subject,  "The  Educational  Value  of  Met 
Working." 

Discussion  of  the  two  papers  read  by  William  F.  Ringnaldo,  of  California ;  Fra 
H.  Hall,  Chicago,  111.;  C.  A.  Kunou,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Principal  C.  H.  Kev 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

The  department  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Directors  a  change  of  I 
name  *'  Manual  and  Industrial  Department  "  to  the  "  Department  of  Manual  Traininj 
and  the  secretary  was  asked  to  communicate  this  action  to  that  body. 

Acting-President  C.  H.  Keyes  then  appointed  the  following  nominating  commits 

C.  A.  Kunou,  Los  Aneeles,  Cal.  V.  S.  Paessler,  of  New  York. 

Frank  H.  Ijall,  of  Illinois. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  meet  the  following  day  at  2 :  30. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  13 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  3  p.  M.  by  Acting- President  Keyes. 
The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  nominees  : 

For  President  —  Charles  H.  Keyes,  of  Massachusetts. 
For  Vice-President — Charles  A.  Bennett,  of  Illinois. 
For  Secretary — L.  A.  Buchanan,  of  California. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  received,  and  the  sccreta 
was  instructed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  department  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  noinine( 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  was  read  by  Miss  Gertrude  E.  English,  principal 
Karren  School,  Chicago,  111.,  on  '*  Constructive  Work  in  the  Elementary  Schools."  T 
paper  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Place,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  San  Jos^,  Cal. 

The  second  paper  was  read  by  James  E.  Addicott,  State  Normal  School,  San  jo! 
Cal.,  the  subject  being  *'  Correlation  of  Manual  Training  with  Other  School  Subjects."  ^ 
paper  was  discussed  by  P.  M.  Fisher,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  F.  H.  Meyer,  Stockton,  Cal- 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Annette  Johnson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  on  "  i' 
Manual-Training  System  of  Los  Angeles." 

In  the  general  discussion  which  followed  the  following  members  took  part:  C. • 
Kunou,   Los   Angeles,  Cal.;  Miss   Perla  G.  Bowman,  of  Ohio;  Miss  Edna  Rich.  SanI 
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Cal.;  Miss  Mertice  MacCrea  Buck,  New  York  city ;  President  C.  H.  Keyes, 
Mass.;  P.  M.  Fisher,  Oakland,  Cal.;  C.  M.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Charles 
t,  Pasadena,  Cal.;  L.  W.  Buchholz,  Tempe,  Fla. 

James  E.  Addicott, 

Secretary. 


PAPERS  AND   DISCUSSIONS 


i   TEACHER  IN   THE  MANUAL- TRAINING  SCHOOL 


I'ER     A.    EDWARDS,    PRESIDENT     THROOP     POLYTECHNIC     INSTITUTE, 

PASADENA,   CAL. 

ies  Lamb,  speaking  of  his  sister  Mary,  tells  us  that  her  educa- 
;  not  much  attended  to,  but  that  "she  was  tumbled  early,  by 
:  or  design,  into  a  spacious  closet  of  good  old  English  redding, 
much  sele,:tion  or  prohibition,  and  browsed  at  will  upon  that  fair 
)lesome  pasturage."  And  he  adds :  "  Had  I  twenty  girls,  they 
)e  brought  up  in  exactly  this  fashion."  However  highly  we  may 
c  study  of  English  literature  as  a  means  of  education,  I  suppose 
us  would  be  ready  to  adopt  the  whimsical  educational  scheme 
;lined.  Its  one  great  defect  is  the  omission,  not  of  certain  essen- 
he  modern  curriculum  —  number  work,  nature  study,  or  even  sloyd 
le  lack  of  an  intelligent,  sympathetic,  living  teacher.  Not  books, 
IS,  method,  but  teachers  make  a  school.  President  Harper  has 
d  that  the  old  definition  of  a  university  —a  saw-log  with  Mark 
s  and  a  student  sitting  on  it  —  is  entirely  inadequate  in  view  of  the 
e  equipment  now  demanded  in  universities.  But  it  still  remains 
t  the  saw-log  with  Mark  Hopkins  comes  much  nearer  the  ideal 
ty  than  all  the  material  equipment  of  Williams  College  without 
I  his  fellow-teachers.  The  soul  of  the  child  is  akin,  not  to  the 
natter  about  him,  but  to  the  soul  of  his  teacher.  And  he  recog- 
id  responds  to  this  relationship.  "Iron  sharpeneth  iron:  so  a 
irpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend." 

it  is  surely  unnecessary  for  me  to  urge  upon  the  consideration  of 
lience  arguments  to  establish  the  importance  of  the  teacher, 
ig  this  without  further  discussion,  we  may  well  ask  where  we  are 
le  best  teachers  as  we  need  them.  What  training  ought  they  to 
d,  and  what  kind  of  an  institution  will  best  give  that  training  ? 
our  important  industries  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  country  is 
ufacture  of  sugar  from  the  sugar-beet.  Now,  I  understand  that 
agers  of  beet-sugar  factories,  knowing  just  how  many  beets  they 
in  a  season,  are  not  content  to  trust  to  chance  for  their  annual 
but  make  long-time  contracts  with  the  farmers  round   about,  the 
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farmers  agreeing  to  plant  yearly  a  certain  acreage  with  beets,  and  the  fac 
tory  covenanting  to  buy  the  product.  #  Let  us  be  not  less  wise  in  our  daj 
and  generation,  but,  knowing  something  of  the  qualifications  needed  in; 
teacher  in  a  manual-training  school,  let  us  do  what  we  can  to  insun 
proper  and  adequate  training  for  those  who  are  to  teach. 

Where  may  one  best  make  his  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  sloyd 
Shall  he  be  content  with  the  sloyd  training  given  in  such  of  our  stand 
ard  normal  schools  as  include  this  subject  in  their  curriculum,  or  shall  b 
seek  the  opportunities  of  such  special  schools  as  the  Sloyd  Trainin 
School  of  Boston  ?  Shall  he  take  a  general  teacher's  training  course  i 
three  or  four  years,  making  a  more  or  less  thoro  study  of  all  the  subjec 
of  the  curriculum  —  and  incidentally  of  sloyd  —  exploring  their  yar}ir 
educational  values,  learning  how  they  may  be  best  used  for  the  educatic 
of  the  young,  studying  the  psychology  of  the  child  and  the  laws  of  1: 
development,  trying  to  solve  the  larger  educational  problem,  and  im 
dentally  the  problem  of  sloyd  education  therein  contained  ?  Or  shall  \ 
having  secured  a  fair  general  education,  with  some  knowledge  of  ped 
gogical  theory  and  the  work  of  the  teacher  —  shall  he  give  a  year  ort^ 
of  intensive  study  to  the  special  problems  of  sloyd  in  a  school  whe 
sloyd  is  the  dominant  interest,  and  where  it  may  be  studied  with  t 
thoroness  and  single-mindedness  which  the  enthusiast  demands?  Th( 
questions  are  not  applicable  to  sloyd  alone.  They  may  be  asked  wi 
regard  to  other  so-called  "special "  subjects  —  music,  drawing,  gymnasti 
etc.  And  perhaps  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  special  subjects,  certaii 
in  the  case  of  sloyd,  considerations  on  each  side  are  severally  so  stro 
that  it  is  not  easy,  probably  as  yet  not  possible,  to  give  a  categori) 
answer.  Permit  me  to  indicate  the  points  of  departure  of  the  argumc 
and  some  modifying  considerations  which  we  must  bear  in  mind. 

We  must  begin  with  the  child  and  his  needs,  as  indeed  the  pedago, 
of  the  day  rests  primarily  upon  a  study  of  the  child.  What  light  does 
consideration  of  his  needs  in  the  school  shed  on  the  question  ?  It  te 
us,  for  one  thing,  that  there  should  be  a  unity  in  his  program  of  dai 
work.  He  divides  his  time  between  reading,  number  work,  science stuc 
and  what  not,  but  these  must  not  be  utterly  disconnected  with  one  anoth 
and  his  day's  work  disjointed.  He  should  study,  not  half  a  dozen  isolatj 
subjects,  each  stealing  interest  and  attention  from  the  others,  resulting 
a  distraction  of  effort  and  dissipation  of  strength,  but  a  series  of  topi 
varying  greatly,  but  having  real  and  significant  relations  with  one  another - 
•]  relations  which  the  child  himself  in  some  measure  appreciates — so  that  or 

study  lends  aid  to  another.  This  essential  and  pervading  unity  in  divei 
sity  must  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  else  it  cannot  exist  for  th 
pupil.      The  connections  between  the  different  subjects  are  not  so  obviou 

]i  that   he   who   runs  may   read.      They  are   oftenest   not   superficial,  bn 

j  deeper-lving,  and  are  appreciated,  not  so  much  when  mentioned  onlyo 

// 
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itited  out,  but  when  made  vital  and  real  by  habitual  recognition  in  the 
ly  work.  The  teacher  of  any  subject,  then,  must  have  been  thoroly 
tructed  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and  in  their  interrelations, 
id  to  this  end  he  must  have  studied  them  as  parts  of  a  harmonious 
ole,  not  as  isolated  topics.  There  is,  then,  a  marked  advantage  if  the 
yd  teacher  has  made  his  professional  preparation  in  a  school  with  a 
OQplete  curriculum,  in  which  sloyd  occupies  its  normal  place  and  sus- 
ns  its  normal  relations  with  the  other  subjects. 

We  cannot,  however,  leave  the  subject  here.  It  does  not  necessarily 
low  that  sloyd  teachers  should  make  their  preparation  in  the  regular 
rmal  schools.  In  the  first  place,  not  many  of  our  normal  schools  are 
V  giving  sloyd  instruction,  and  other  facilities  for  such  teaching  are 
1  needed.  But  more  than  this  is  true.  Special  schools  for  the  train- 
of  sloyd  teachers  are  not  only  a  necessity  until  the  work  is  taken  up 
enough  normal  schools  to  satisfy  the  demand,  but  they  must  do  a 
-k  which  the  normal  schools  cannot  do.  For  the  present  sloyd  is 
iparatively  a  new  subject.  Those  who  wish  to  teach  it  have  them- 
^es  had  no  sloyd  instruction  as  children.  The  subject  is  entirely 
.nge  to  them.  They  need  a  longer  course  in  sloyd  and  a  fuller  explo- 
on  in  this  field  than  in  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  With 
se  they  have  already  made  acquaintance,  and  in  them  they  have 
tady  attained  proficiency.  The  would-be  teacher  needs  to  study  such 
jects,  for  the  most  part  only  professionally,  in  order  to  learn  what  their 
agogical  value  is  and  to  study  methods  of  teaching  them.  Sloyd  he 
5t  learn  practically  as  well  as  professionally.  He  must  master  it  as  a 
r  subject,  must  himself  acquire  skill  in  it,  must  begin  as  a  tyro  and  cover 
whole  course,  and  at  the  same  time  he  must  study  it  as  one  who  is  to 
:h  it.  Either  a  disproportionate  prominence  must  be  given  to  sloyd 
)ng  the  usual  normal-school  subjects,  or  we  must  have  schools  in  which 
.  may  be  done.  The  former  alternative  —  giving  special  time  and  atten- 
I  to  sloyd  in  the  regular  courses  —  is  undesirable  as  destroying  the  bal- 
e  of  topics  and  time  in  the  curriculum.  Not  many  of  our  normal  pupils 
ire  to  become  special  teachers  of  sloyd,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  con- 
ct  our  normal  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  few.  The  alternative 
>  provide  those  who  intend  to  teach  sloyd  with  the  opportunities 
liable  in  a  special  school. 

Moreover,  the  subject  itself  needs  the  special  study  which  is  possible 
y  in  a  special  school.  There  remains  still  much  to  be  done  in  mastering 
applying  its  principles,  in  further  adapting  the  system  as  we  now  have 
)  the  conditions  of  today's  schools.  There  are  needed  the  special 
)ratory  and  library  facilities,  the  larger  opportunity  of  time  and  inter- 
the  greater  concentration  of  thought  and  effort,  undisturbed  by  other 
rests,  which  are  the  strength  and  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  special  school. 
;  still  unsolved  problems  of  sloyd  and  manual  training  must  be  largely 
ked  out  in  these  special  schools. 
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What  ideal  of  a  manual-training  teacher  should  these  schools,  andfc 
that  matter  all  training  schools,  hold  up  ?  Is  special  emphasis  to  belaii 
upon  the  mechanical  or  the  pedagogical  side  of  the  work  ?  The  ol 
question,  Do  we  want  a  mechanic  or  a  teacher  in  the  school  shop?  is  no 
uniformly  answered  by  saying  that  we  want  a  teacher.  We  want  a  ma 
who  understands  how  to  teach.  We  want  an  educated  man,  who  wi 
command  the  respect  of  his  pupils  for  his  refinement  and  culture,  for  h 
habitual  use  of  correct  English,  for  his  interest  in  things  intellectual,  f( 
his  unfailing  courtesy,  for  his  loyalty  to  principle,  and  for  his  nobility  < 
character.  Yes,  he  must  be  a  teacher  —  everything  in  education  ar 
culture  and  character  which  we  would  have  any  teacher  be.  But  th 
answer,  while  good,  is  not  complete.  We  do,  indeed,  want  a  teacher,  bi 
a  teacher  who  is  also  a  mechanic.  He  must  be  a  master  of  themecban 
cal  work  in  which  he  seeks  to  give  instruction.  We  never  think  of  tole 
ating  any  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  any  other  subjec 
Imagine  a  **good  teacher"  trying  to  teach  arithmetic  and  blundering  i 
his  figures,  or  taking  a  class  in  Latin  and  constantly  getting  his  forn 
wrong  I  Educational  nieciianics  must  be  workmanlike  in  order  to  I 
educational.  The  boys  must  thoroly  and  spontaneously  respect  tl 
workmanship  of  their  teacher.  He  must  be  a  good  cabinet-maker  if.  j 
a  teacher,  he  is  to  be  a  good  character-maker.  If  his  work  in  the  she 
does  not  command  their  respect  and  admiration,  if  it  is  amateurish, 
it  is  inaccurate  and  shackly,  no  amount  or  variety  of  attainment  on  h 
part  in  other  lines  can  avail  to  command  and  hold  their  respect.  H 
work  must  be  good,  and  he  must  exact  good  work  of  them,  teaching  thei 
on  their  part  to  be  content  with  nothing  less.  Bungling,  careless  wor 
is  neither  educationally  nor  commercially  worth  the  material  wasted  o 
it.  Here  we  want  nothing  less  than  the  best.  The  following  suggestiv 
sign  was  once  displaved  before  a  grocery  store  :  "  Absolutely  fresh  %^ 
25  cents  a  dozen  ;  fresh  eggs,  20  cents;  eggs,  15  cents.'*  It  is  recorde 
that  the  grocer  readily  sold  out  his  twenty-five  cent  stock,  but  at  theeni 
of  the  day  had  his  "fresh  eggs"  and  **eggs"  still  on  hand. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  for  our  more  advanced  shop-work— th 
more  ditTicult  wood- work,  the  work  of  the  forging-room,  and  of  th 
machine  shop  -must  doubtless  be  made  either  in  schools  of  tecbnoiog; 
or  in  su(  h  training  schools-  like  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  Univer 
sity  —as  offer  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  mastery  of  this  work.  BotI 
kinds  of  schools  have  their  peculiar  advantages.  In  the  training  schoo 
attention  is  directed  largely  to  the  educational  value  of  the  various  exer- 
cises, and  a  studv  is  made  of  the  pedagogical  principles  on  which  a  manual- 
irainini;  course  must  be  constructed.  In  the  technical  school  thedooris 
oj)en  to  a  wider  view  of  the  mechanical  principles  practiced  in  the  shop. 
The  student  is  alive  to  the  tremendous  importance,  in  civilization  ano 
industry,   of  the   practical   arts   whose  ^elements  he   is  acquiring.    **^^ 
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polytechnic  student,  gathering  his  shells  upon  the  beach,  is  conscious  of 
the  mighty  ocean  of  industrial  enterprise  which  rolls  before  him,  as  the 
student  in  the  training  school  cannot  be.  The  former  appreciates,  as  the 
latter  cannot,  both  the  comparative  inadequacy  of  his  own  school  attain- 
ments in  handicraft  and  also  the  transcendent  significance  of  these  few 
elementary  processes  as  the  foundation  of  the  mighty  structure  of 
mechanical  achievement.  His  outlook  into  the  industrial  world  makes 
him  truly  wise  and  truly  humble. 

My  subject  is  "The  Teacher  in  the  Manual-Training  School,"  and  so 
far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  manual -training  teacher.  He  is  usually 
thought  of  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  manual- training  school. 
The  public  is,  indeed,  vaguely  conscious  that  there  are  other  teachers  in 
the  school,  but  when  the  words  "  manual  training  "  are  heard,  the  average 
citizen  thinks  of  carpenter's  bench  and  blacksmith's  forge.  Let  me,  then, 
say  plainly  that  in  a  manual- training  school  there  are  also  teachers  of  his 
tory  and  mathematics,  German  and  science.  And  we  may  well  pause  a 
moment  upon  the  function  of  these  teachers,  for  their  work  is  not,  in  all 
points,  identical  with  that  of  teachers  in  schools  without  manual  training. 
They  must  deal  with  a  larger  variety  of  interests.  They  must  recog- 
nize ambitions  and  life-plans  different  from  those  they  have  been  familiar 
with.  Yhe  problem  of  discipline  is  doubtless  much  easier  for  them,  but 
they  have  fewer  idlers  and  trifiers  to  deal  with.  Among  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  serious-minded  boys  and  girls  that  fall  to  their  charge  there  are 
necessarily  many  whose  views  are  narrow,  and  whose  aspirations,  while 
not  unworthy,  need  clarifying  and  ennobling.  This  is  both  the  divine 
privilege  and  the  difficult  task  of  the  teacher  in  the  manual-training 
school.  For  one  of  the  glories  of  manual  training  is  that  it  often  awakens 
otherwise  unresponsive  souls,  and  wisely  to  direct  a  wide-awake  soul  is  a 
harder  task  than  to  watch  over  a  sleeping  one.  But,  if  harder,  how  much 
more  inspiring,  and  with  how  much  greater  reward  !  All  the  tact  and 
sympathy  and  wisdom  in  the  world  are  needed,  not  to  check  the  abound- 
ing activity  and  ambition  of  the  boy,  but  to  chasten  them,  to  direct  them 
in  right  channels,  to  detach  them  gently  from  lower,  ignoble  things,  and 
to  fix  them  on  things  above.  The  fact  is  that  in  a  manual-training 
school  the  teacher  of  academic  subjects  is  simply  compelled  to  keep  the 
interest  and  profitableness  of  his  work  up  to  high-water  mark.  The 
student  has  a  keener  zest  in  all  his  work,  and  every  teacher  must  meet 
and  satisfy  this  awakened  interest.  Greater  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  a  firmer  grip  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson  and  on  the 
course  of  the  recitation,  a  more  alert  watchfulness  to  guide  and  direct  — 
these  are  necessary,  if  the  restless  mental  activity  of  the  class  is  to  be 
profitably  employed. 

A  greater  intellectual  catholicity  is  demanded  of  the  teacher  in  the 
manual -training  school  —  a  truer  understanding  of  the  other  branches. 
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mental  and  manual,  of  the  curriculum,  and  of  the  relations  between  them 
and  his  own.  The  instructor  in  book  subjects  must  know  something  o( 
the  aims,  methods,  and  attainments  in  shop-work  in  order  to  be  able  to 
avail  himself  more  fully  of  such  shop  material  as  can  be  used  in  his 
recitation.  He  cannot  deal  intelligently  with  the  boys  and  girls  befoK 
him  unless  he  has  some  intelligent  and  sympathetic  comprehension  o 
their  work  in  the  shop,  which  occupies  so  large  a  part  of  their  day  am 
interest. 

Why  not  make  my  statement  more  comprehensive,  and  gather  unde 
this  responsibility  all  the  teachers  in  the  manual-training  school — fori 
no  other  school  is  conscious  effort  for  co-operation  more  needed  ?  C 
course,  no  company  of  teachers  working  with  the  same  body  of  studeni 
can  accomplish  much  of  good  without  a  large  degree  of  co-operation.  Bi 
in  the  case  of  the  usual  academic  subjects  much  of  this  takes  care  of  itsel 
because  of  the  already  recognized  relationship  between  these  subject 
The  most  isolated  teaching  does  not  prevent  history  and  science  from  helj 
ing  English,  and  English  and  Latin  from  helping  each  other.  But  th 
subjects  and  activities  of  a -manual-training  school  are  superficially  s 
diverse,  their  relations  (to  many  of  us  at  least)  so  unfamiliar,  that  a  raoi 
conscious  and  more  sustained  purpose  is  needed  on  the  part  of  all  t 
hold  them  together  and  secure  unified  action.  Here,  then,  most  of  al 
is  a  full  understanding  among  all  teachers  of  the  school  necessary.  Loo 
not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  c 
others. 

The  manual-training  school  asks  much  of  teachers.  It  does  nc 
break  them  down  with  heavy  burdens,  nor  weary  them  with  a  dull  roum 
of  daily  drudgery.  But  it  gives  them  tasks  demanding  wisdom,  tat 
alertness,  breadth  of  view  and  sympathy,  readiness  in  dealing  with  lift 
In  such  a  school,  rather  more,  I  think,  than  in  most  schools  withou 
manual  work,  the  teacher  must  prove  himself  master  of  vigorous  an< 
growing  life-forces.  Higher  generalship  is  needed.  The  teacher  mus 
do  more  of  what  is,  1  believe,  called  team  work.  School  problems  her 
are  rather  more  complicated  than  in  other  schools,  and  are  attacked  fron 
more  directions.  But  the  teacher's  reward  is  proportionately  greater 
He  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  boys  and  girls  before  bin 
are  in  earnest ;  that  his  relation  to  them  is  vital ;  that  they  come  tohin: 
because  not  only  their  parents,  but  they  themselves,  want  what  he  can  give. 
What  they  i^^et  from  him  they  expect  to  keep.  They  expect  to  "use  it  m 
their  business."  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these  rewards  are  not  for 
all  teachers  as  well.  But  I  do  believe  that  to  the  teacher  in  the  manual- 
training  school,  above  his  brethren  in  other  institutions,  is  given  the 
reward  of  greater  i)resent  recognition  and  gratitude,  and  a  larger  per- 
nianent  influence  over  the  characters  and  the  lives  of  his  pupils. 
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'    VINTON    S.    PAESSLER,    PRINCIPAL    OF    BARLOW    SCHOOL    OF    INDUSTRIAL 

ARTS,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

This  world  has  been  most  wonderfully  furnished  with  every  good 
ing'.  The  only  bar  to  its  fullest  enjoyment  is  our  lack  of  that  inex- 
essible  exaltation  of  mind  which  we  call  appreciation.  President 
lymond  of  Union  College  says  :  **  Education  is  the  development  of  the 
ility  to  appreciate  and  choose  the  best  things."  The  end  of  education 
vays  remains  the  same.  The  means  of  attaining  this  end  are  not  so 
rarly  defined.  There  is  nothing  constant  but  change,  in  envi^nment 
well  as  in  our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  mind.  Invention 
d  discovery  crowd  each  other.  Each  new  day  sees  the  problem  of 
nlization  growing  more  complex. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  perplexing  scenes  stands  the  alma  mater 
oking  kindly  down  upon  her  children.  Her  first  duty  to  them  is  to 
Ip  them  to  help  themselves,  building  carefully  "  precept  upon  precept, 
ecept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and 
ere  a  little,"  carefully  adapting  the  subject  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil 
ught. 

When  the  educational  mind  is  able  to  assimilate  every  new  discovery 
id  make  the  proper  co-ordination  or  subordination  for  every  new  inven- 
3n,  choosing  with  intelligent  discrimination  that  which  is  best  suited 
the  educational  end,  thus  reflecting  the  best  and  most  important  thought 
ong  every  line,  then  shall  we  have  an  educational  system  subservient  to 
le  highest  weal. 

The  world  today  wants  men.  They  are  wanted  to  do  something, 
ducation  must  contain  an  eletnent  of  severe  personal  conflict  and 
ctory,  patiently  asking,  seeking,  knocking.  Let  education  cost  as  much 
;  it  will,  it  cannot  cost  as  much  as  illiteracy  or  ignorance.  Today  in 
ee  America  ignorance  is  a  crime. 

Last  year,  at  Washington,  President  J.  M.  Greenwood,  in  the  early 
art  of  his  address,  asked  the  question  :  **  Have  we  not  done  wonderful 
lings  with  coal,  iron,  the  vapor  of  water  —  wifh  chemistry  to  paint  our 
ictures  and  electricity  to  talk  for  us  ?  "  This  afternoon  we  can  ask  the 
uestion  this  way  :  Have  we  not  done  wonderful  things  with  metal,  and 
as  it  not'done  wonderful  things  for  us  ? 

Without  metal,  and  with   nothing  to   take  its  place,  we  should  be  in 

more  pitiable  condition   than  were  the  aborigines  without  a   piece  of 

:eel  to  strike  a  fire.     What  has  happened  is  this  :  metal  has  conquered 

le  proud  forests  and  turned  the  timber  into  lumber.     The  lumber  has 
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become  furniture,  houses,  barns,  fences,  wagons,  bridges,  etc.,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  saw,  ax,  and  chisel,  brace,  bit,  and  plane,  all  tools  of  iron 
"  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made."  But  for  the  keen  edge  of  steel 
and  strong  fingers  of  metal,  nations  would  perish  for  want  of  food.  Meta 
is  the  conveyance  by  which  science  most  largely  travels  on  expedition! 
of  investigation  and  discovery.  Eliminate  the  metal  in  inorganic  chera 
istry,  and  two-thirds  of  it  is  gone.  Without  its  aid  in  physics  nothinj 
could  be  done.  Electricity  would  not  talk  for  us,  nor  give  us  light  am 
heat.  The  schoolhouse  itself  would  fail,  the  industry  of  the  world  wouL 
perish  for  lack  of  tools  with  which  to  do  her  work.  Without  metal  th 
wheel  of  progress  would  cease  to  turn.  In  all  lines  of  work  in  this  physi 
cal  world  we,  like  th«  spokes  in  the  hub,  are  held  in  our  place  in  civiliza 
tion  by  a  band  of  iron,  and  revolve  about  a  shaft  of  polished  metal.  Ou 
cities  alfe  a  perfect  network  of  water-,  gas-,  and  sewer-piping  ;  telegrapl 
telephone,  and  electric-light  wires  ;  street  railroads  and  trolley  lines 
while  the  ocean  cable  and  the  ocean  steamer  make  of  the  nations  of  th 
earth  one  grand  family.  The  fine  adjustment  of  the  little  microscop 
makes  possible  the  revelation  of  our  tiny  friends  and  minute  enemie: 
The  great  telescope,  operated  by  its  finely  adjusted  driving-clock,  penuil 
us  to  visit  our  big  neighbors  far  and  near. 

Metal-working  is  the  parent  industry  to  which  every  other  industr 
primarily  owes  its  existence.  It  is  the  one  industry  that  makes  Americ 
great  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  today.  It  is  the  bone  and  sinew  of  ou 
civilization.  Old  P^ngland  admits  that  her  Yankee  cousins  are  ahead  o 
her  in  railroad  locomotive  science,  and  our  shipbuilding  is  not  far  behim 
that  of  the  mother  countrv. 

In  metal-working,  as  in  every  other  profession,  the  increasing  demani 
of  the  age  recjuires  wide  study  and  incessant  toil.  The  corrosion  o 
ignorance  in  any  vocation  causes  a  blight.  Today  we  are  expected  tokno^ 
and  appreciate  much  that  is  outside  of  our  immediate  fields  of  actior 
This  is  necessary  to  the  stability  of  our  social  organism  and  that  sell 
respect  which  is  the  noblest  garment  with  which  a  man  may  clothe  him 
self.  Helpless  dependence  has  always  lived  in  gloom  and  traveled o 
a  rough  road.  *'  Eyes  they  have  and  see  not,  ears  and  hear  not ; "  wit 
clumsy  fingers  and  stumbling  feet  life  is  a  burden  and  its  just  rewan 
defeat.  Mother  Nature  successfully  reveals  her  secrets  not  to  these.  The; 
are  given  to  those  who  can  appreciate  and  develop  them.  Metal-workini 
is  necessary  to  an  a})preciation  of  the  wonderful  furnishings  of  this  wori( 
and  the  growth  of  our  civilization.  Skill  and  art  in  metal-working  hav< 
always  been  so  necessary  to  human  existence  that  it  is  impossible  t( 
discover  when  the  metallic  thread  began  to  be  woven  into  the  web  o 
progress.  In  Gen.  4  :  22,  4,000  years  B.  C,  we  read  that  Tubal-cain  wai 
an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron,  thus  giving  metal-working 
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dit  of  having  the  first  recorded  teacher.     In  1500  B.  C.  civilization 
L  so  far  advanced  that  the  barber's  razor  was  used. 

John  Fiske  in  his  Discovery  of  America  says  : 

In  the  period  of  savagery  hatchets  and  spear-heads  were  made  of  rudely  chipped 
les.  In  the  lower  period  of  barbarism  the  chipping  became  more  and  more  skillful, 
1  it  gave  place  to  polishing.  In  the  middle  period  tools  were  greatly  multiplied, 
»roved  polishing  gave  sharp  and  accurate  points  and  edges,  and  at  last  metals  began 

>e  used  as  materials  preferable  to  stone Toward  the  close  of  the  middle  period 

tarbarism  the  working  of  metal  became  the  most  important  element  of  progress,  and 
period  may  be  regarded  as  ending  with  the  invention  of  the  process  of  smelting  iron 

The  upper  status  of  barbarism,  in  so  far  as  it  implies  a  knowledge  of  smelting 

)«  was  never  reached  in  aboriginal  America.  In  the  Old  World  it  is  the  stage  which 
1  been  reached  by  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  Germans  in  the  time  of 
sar.  The  end  of  this  period  and  the  beginning  of  the  true  civilization  is  marked  by 
invention  of  the  phonetic  alphabet  and  the  production  of  written  records.  This  brings 
bin  the  pale  of  civilization  such  people  as  the  ancient  Phoenicians,  the  Hebrews  after 
exodus,  the  ruling  classes  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  the  Aryans  of  Persia  and  India. 
I  the  Japanese.  But  clearly  it  will  not  do  to  insist  too  narrowly  upon  the  phonetic 
racter  of  the  alphabet ;  where  people  acquainted  with  iron  have  enshrined  in  hiero- 
phics  so  much  matter  of  historic  record  and  literary  interest  as  the  Chinese  and  the 
lent  Eji^yptians,  they  too  must  be  classed  as  civilized. 

This  very  brilliant  classification,  from  a  purely  historic  point  of  view, 
>wing  the  stages  of  progress  keeping  company  with  metal-working, 
ely  fits  our  subject  very  closely  by  showing  the  educational  value  of 
Jtal-working. 

If  we  compare  the  nations  of  the  world  today,  we  shall  have  little  diffi- 
ty  in  discovering  that  the  nation  having  the  highest  degree  of  civiliza- 
n  leads  in  invention,  discovery,  and  commercial  prosperity.  But  is 
Timercial  prosperity  necessary  to  the  ideal  civilization,  or  does  it  only 
licate  it  ?  What  has  industrial  success  or  depression  to  do  with  what 
nds  for  weal  or  woe  ?  Are  all  of  these  great  interests  in  their  various 
IDS  independent  of  each  other,  or  do  they  combine  to  make  a  nation 
ongor  weak  ?  If  they  do  make  a  nation  what  it  is  —  and  I  believe  they 
— what  should  be  the  points  of  contact  between  the  life  within  the 
lool  and  the  life  after  leaving  school  ?  In  other  words,  does  education 
lay  successfully  prepare  for  the  voyage  of  life  ?  Does  it  study  the  map 
progress,  and  is  the  pupil  brought  closely  in  touch  with  the  large  pos- 
ilities  and  opportunities  of  successful  living  ? 

The  educational  value  of  metal-working  is  the  impression  received 
^  the  developed  appreciation  of  power  to  control  matter.  It  is  posi- 
Jy  asserted    that  boys  make  better  business-men  in  consequence  of 

• 

*ng  their  quickness  of  practical  percei)tion  and  ability  to  do  developed, 
s  is  not  to  be  considered  utilitarian  in  any  sense.  Each  individual 
^Id  become  his  own  great  opportunity  by  studying  to  show  himself 
J'oved,  "a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.'*  An  education 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  living  is  like  the  cry,  "Rags!    Any 
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jj'l  old  rags  or  bottles!"  while  an  education  to  live  reaches  out  to  a  soal's 

bright  home. 

In  1894  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  said  that  as  a  boy  he  was  brought  up  on 
a  farm  among  old-fashioned  industries,  and  he  was  justly  proud  of  the 
many  things  he  learned  and  could  do.     He  said  : 

I  can  mow;  1  can  milk  a  cow,  and  know  the  right  side,  which  many  an  artist  doe 
not ;  I  can  whet  my  own  scythe  ;  I  know  how  to  make  a  garden  ;  I  have  woven  a  piec 

of  cloth,  or  helped  to  do  it,  all  myself I  can  plant,  chop,  butcher,  team  it,  cut  ic( 

etc.,  make  cider,  maple  sugar,  fences,  and  stone  walls;  and  all  these  things  have stnod m 
in  useful  stead  in  the  laboratory,  where  a  man  must  know  how  to  do  a  little  of  everrthini 

Later,  in    Germany,  he   took   a  dozen    lessons   in    bookbinding  and 
half  dozen  more  in  glass-blowing,  and  in  1891  or  1892  he  foundagok 
beater  in  Boston  who  gave  him  some  lessons  in  the  fine  points  of  gol( 
beating. 

This  is  only  a  littk  patch  in  the  life-progress  of  one  man.    Wewi 
il  call  it  uncultivated  nature  study  extended  to  a  study  of  metal.    But  jii 

:■  here  apply  some  good  educational-efficiency-recording   device  and  s 

ul  how  much  soul-expanding,  how  much  thoughtful  appreciation,  howmu* 

power  of  adaptation  has  taken  place  in  the  evolving  life-process!  No 
you  cannot  teach  a  boy  how  to  drive  a  nail  by  placing  him  in  a  chair  ai 
lecturing  him.  He  must  have  the  hammer  and  the  nails.  Then  he 
happy.  He  wants  to  drive  nails  everywhere.  He  wants  to  knoww 
they  go  in.  He  wants  to  have  you  see  him  do  it.  "  Did  God  maket 
nails?  Where  did  the  hammer  come  from  ?"  Then  he  wants  some  1 
nails  and  a  few  more  little  ones ;  he  needs  them  for  so  many  things.  1 
me  tell  you  a  secret.  I  believe  he  does  need  them  that  certain  bn 
cells  which  otherwise  would  not  be  developed  may  be  developed.  T 
him  about  screws  and  give  him  some,  and  a  screw-driver.  You  cam 
begin  to  answer  all  his  questions.  Again,  let  him  see  you  file  a  piece 
lead,  a  piece  of  brass,  a  piece  of  iron,  a  piece  of  steel ;  let  him  do  it 
himself;  then  listen  to  his  questions:  **  Why  is  the  lead  so  soft?  Whj 
i  \  the  steel  so  hard?     Will  the  file  cut  my  knife,  or  will  my  knife  cut  1 

I  I  file  ?     If  the  file  will  not  cut  my  knife,  how  and  why  does  the  whetsto 

1   !  sharpen  it?     Is  the  whetstone  stronger  and  sharper  than  the  file?" 

couple  of  months  ago  a  large  kindergarten  class   came  into  our  for 

shop'.      They  looked    at   everything,   they   wanted   to    know  everythii 

Some  of  them  tried  to  bend  a  piece  of  iron,  and  did  bend  it  when  it  w 

heated  in  the  center.     Then  when  it  had  cooled  they  tried  to  bend 

back,  but  could  not  until  it  was  heated  again.     "What  have  the  childr 

jl  learned  ?"  do  you  say.     Very  surely  nothing  that  they  will  be  compell< 

jj  ■  to  unlearn,  and  their  souls  have  been  helped  to  expand  as  surely  as  tl 

j;|i  sparks  fly  upward.     Again,  let  the  children  see  how  smooth  a  sharp,  th 

j.  knife  will  cut  soft  pine;  then   heat  it  red-hot,  and  when  it  has  cooh 

slowly  try  to  cut  another  piece  of  pine,  and  compare  the  pieces  so  cu 
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then  show  them  the  knife  with  its  bent  and  ruined  edge.  They  will 
recognize  the  injury  the  knife  has  sustained,  tho  they  do  not  under- 
stand it.  At  this  time  that  is  unnecessary.  Why,  someone  a  short  time 
ago  asked  Mr.  Edison,  "  What  is  electricity  ?  "  and  the  great  electrician 
answered,  "I  don*t  know." 

A  little  knowledge  of  metal-working  is  necessary  to  successful  wood- 
working. The  pupils  in  the  joinery  class  should  know  how  to  sharpen 
and  keep  in  order  every  one  of  their  cutting  tools.  If  the  condition  of 
a  tool  specially  adapted  by  its  form  to  do  a  certain  class  of  work  is  not 
appreciated  by  the  pupil,  the  work  done  by  the  aid  of  the  tool  will  be  of 
little  educational  value.  We  must  have  appreciative  /wpression  before 
^e  can  get  good  <rjcpression.  This  thought  should  extend  to  every  class 
for  boys  or  girls  where  tools  or  instruments  are  used. 

Some  will  no  doubt  say  that  care  for  tools* is  not  metal-working,  just 
^s  it  is  said  that  wire  work,  bent-iron  work,  sheet-lead  development,  etc., 
^e  simply  bending  and  forming  material,  and  are  thus  exceptions  rather 
•ban  types  of  metal-working.  Let  this  be  as  it  may ;  I  believe  that  care 
•Or  tools  and  instruments  is  valuable,  and  is  as  much  metal-working  as 
*a  penny  sated  is  money  earned." 

Metal-spinning  involves  a  knowledge  of  wood-turning  where  metal 
orms  are  not  used.  It  can  be  successfully  done  on  the  ordinary  wood- 
Uming  lathe,  at  very  little  expense;  Nos.  24,  25,  and  26  sheet  brass, 
oppcr,  and  aluminum  being  good  for  the  purpose.  The  brass  and 
oppcr  demand  frequent  annealing.  This  work  cultivates  the  aesthetic 
astc  and  demonstrates  the  flowing  property  of  metal.  * 

Sheet-metal  work  opens  up  a  large  field  for  many  metals  —  iron,  copper, 
•rass,  zinc,  tin,  etc.  — and  is  valuable  for  its  wealth  of  development  and 
he  skill  required  in  forming,  raising,  joining,  riveting,  etc.,  and  involves 
good  knowledge  of  drawing  and  descriptive  geometry. 

Chipping  and  filing  are  valuable,  as  they  prepare  the  way  to  a  proper 
nderstanding  of  the  form  —  quality  necessary  to  metal-cutting  tools, 
esides  giving  training  in  that  skill  so  necessary  to  a  correct  and  easy 
osition  when  using  hammer  or  chisel,  file  or  scraper.  Only  those  who 
ave  experienced  the  exacting  demands  of  die-sinking  can  fully  appreciate 
lis  work. 

In  machine-tool  work  the  boy  who  successfully  makes  a  dynamo, 
rapping  the  armature  and  magnets,  building  the  commutator,  and  adjust- 
ig  the  brushes,  has  a  greater  sense  and  appreciation  of  power  than  the 
oy  who,  like  a  machine,  must  be  operated.  The  same  excellent  and 
aluable  results  may  follow  the  careful  construction  of  any  one  of  a  multi- 
ide  of  small  machines  or  mechanical  appliances,  illustrating  broad  prin- 
iples  of  mechanical  construction  and  engineering  practice. 

When  we  come  to  hot  working,  we  at  once  recognize  an  old  friend  in 
le  blacksmith  who,  being  a  man  like  Elihu  Burritt,  has  become  an  actual 
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teacher  of  large  value.  When  once  a  boy  catches  the  spirit  of  Ihiswoi 
carefully  solving  each  problem,  taking  account  of  each  necessary  opci 
tion  and  the  best  way  to  accomplish  it,  then  striking  intelligently,  and 
the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place,  while  the  iron  is  hot,  he  has  learn 
one  of  the  foundation  principles  of  the  secret  of  success  in  evenli 
work. 

Pattern-making  involves  a  knowledge  of  foundry  practice,  not  only 
drawing  the  pattern  from  the  sand  and  of  the  position  the  same  shoi 
occupy  when  being  poured,  but  also  of  the  possible  warping  and  posil 
jl  shrinking,  with  due  allowance  for  finishing  certain  parts  in  the  niach 

shop.  Every  pattern  is  a  problem  peculiar  to  itself,  and  is  valuable  a 
invites  a  careful  solution  of  all  these  perplexing  details,  which  i 
analogy  in  every  walk  of  our  civilization. 

To  the  founder  and  metallurgist  belong  some  of  the  greatest  triuin 
[■:J  of  the   metal-worker.     "  Metallurgy  is  the  glory  of  chemistry.'*    To 

engineering  science   is  the  economic  application  of  matter,  force,  ti 

tB  space,  and  motion.     In  this  work  mathematical  computation  occupie 

tfl  large  a  place  in  determining  details  of  complex  construction,  and  g 

i     1  so  perfect  a  method  for  recording  observations  and  getting^at  results 

■ .   1  efficiency,  that  it  at  once  becomes  the  most  powerful  and  necessary  adju 

.  «  to  the  mental  machinery  of  the  metal-worker. 

.'    i|  "The  Use,  Design,  and  Manufacture  of  Iron  in  Ornament,"  beautif 

illustrated,  showing  the  early  methods  of  working  the  iron,  also  show 

the  Austrian,    German,    Italian,   French,    colonial,    and    other  styles 

;*  ;  ornament,  each  nation  stamping  its  work  with  its  own  individuality,' 

\    \  be  found  in  The  Iron  Age  of  April  27,  1899. 

V  When  it  comes  to  a  carefully  graded  course  in  metal-workingsui 

to  the  just  need  of  our  schools,  showing  the  steps  and  value  of  each, 
will    expect    large    things    from    the  New  England    Association  of 
Teachers  of  Metal  Working,  lately  organized. 

I  confess  1  like  to  see  young   men  growing  enthusiastic  over  tl 
J  power  to  work  metal  into  forms  of  beauty,  grace,  and  strength;  to  apprec 

good  tools  and  their  use  ;  and  the  ability  to  choose  and  do  those  thi 
!  *  which  make  a  man  a  man.     A  good  course  in  metal -working,  worth  ffli 

I  I;  for  the   knowledge  it   promotes  and  more  for  the  broad-minded,  ^ 

j  },  established,  independent  manhood  it  makes  possible,  is  today  almos 

I  I  demand. 
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mSTRUCTIVE    WORK  IN   THE   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


MISS    GERTRUDE     E.     ENGLISH,     PRINCIPAL     OF    THE     FARREN    SCHOOL, 

CHICAGO,    ILL. 

The  average  child  suffers  from  some  form  of  repression.  The  self- 
ntrol  which  regards  the  rights  of  his  fellow-beings  can  never  be  acquired 

the  child  thru  the  exercise  of  the  will  of  another  individual.  Even 
0  the  little  one  needs  guidance  that  his  development  may  be  complete, 
e  direction  must  be  intelligent.  The  necessity  for  foot-covering  docs 
>t  excuse  the  torture  inflicted  upon  the  Chinese  girl ;  this  accepted  plan 
r  keeping  her  in  her  proper  sphere  will  not  continue  to  be  effective  if 
e  repressive  measure  continues  to  be  the  sole  reliance  of  her  directors. 
ie  child  who  has  some  of  the  joys  for  which  his  soul  longs,  offends  less 
Jquently  than  he  who  is  constantly  denied.  Forbidden  fruit  looks  ripe 
d  sweet ;  forbidden  paths  look  cool  and  shady.  The  child  who  is  per- 
itted  to  taste  some  of  the  fruit,  to  test  some  of  the  inviting  walks,  learns 

discriminate  to  his  own  satisfaction ;  he  does  not  harbor  the  unspoken 
solution  which  frequently  causes  a  volcanic  eruption  in  the  family,  in 
ciety  —  the  resolution  that  he  will  try]the  forbidden  experiment  when  he 
es the  opportunity.  If  a  strong  child  is  denied  motor  outlet,  the  results 
e  serious  either  to  his  neighbors  or  to  himself.  The  weak  brother  always 
ffers  thru  repression. 

In  the  schoolroom  some  children  find  a  means  of  expression  in 
awing.  Especially  is  this  true  since  color  has  been  used  so  freely  in  the 
ementary  schools.     Dramatic  representation  is  an  outlet  which  appeals 

a  large  number.  Much  might  be  said  in  regard  to  improvement  in 
al  and  written  language,  our  main  dependence  for  expression ;  music 
ay  be  made  an  ideal  channel  from  the  heart  to  the  listener.  But  hand- 
^rk,  begun  in  the  kindergarten  with  so  much  joy,  and  resumed  in  the 
anual-training  classes,  is  frequently  neglected  in  the  elementary  schools, 
c  teachers  in  which  cannot  afford  to  miss  so  potent  an  aid.  The  image 
cured  by  the  pupil  must  be  objectified  for  comparison,  and  correction 

necessary.  Objectification  in  words  only  creates  a  habit  of  adopting 
^  teacher's  expression,  which  screens  the  poverty  of  the  image  and 
deludes  the  possibility  of  genuine  criticism  and  consequent  growth, 
-achers  who  secure  genuine  expression  in  the  composition  class  are  the 
St  to  welcome  handwork.  They  realize  that  one  cannot  unwittingly 
■ceive  himself  when   the  image,  true  or  faulty,  stands  before  the  class, 

^nay  occur  when  the  child  is  glib  in  repeating  set  phrases.  Moreover, 
'^tact  with  materials  develops  nerves  and  muscles;  it  stimulates  the 
^^kcr  to  his  utmost  exertion ;  it  produces  in   him  a  satisfaction    that 
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|!  I  leads  to  a  charming  unrest.     The  resultant  paths,  being  added  to  tl 

"  ordinary  ones,  must  give  the  organism  a  firmer  grasp  of  its  material  ai 

result  in  a  more  certain  recall  of  the  image. 

Society,  in  a  blind  way,  demands  some  hand -training  for  our  you 
With  the  rise  of  modern  conditions  in  the  industrial  world,  the  opp 
tunities  for  hand-training  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  forefathers  hi 
receded  beyond  our  grasp.  Still,  the  specialist  and  the  inventor  occi 
high  places  among  us.  How  shall  we  put  such  of  our  children  as  h 
^1  the  ability  in  the  way  of  occupying  these  places  ?     Surely  not  by  \ 

mitting  a  dormant  stage  to  intervene  between  the  kindergarten  and 
manual-training  or   technical    school  age.     The  elementary  school 
_  offer  no  adequate  excuse  for  neglecting  the  opportunity  to  direct  a  \ 

tl  of  the  abundant  physical   ability  into  the  line  of  free  manual  traini 

Ifl  This  free  work  should  follow  closely  upon  the  steps  of  the  work  encc 

{'■  aged  in  the  kindergarten  ;  it  should  reach  out  into  all  the  lines  benefi 

t^l  to  the  middle-grade  children  ;  it  should  overflow  into  the  gram  mar  gra( 

*:,■  and  gradually  diminish  as  the  muscles  grow  sufficiently  strong  and 

Itl  nerves  sufficiently   steady  to  permit    the  pupil  to   undertake  the  ra 

■f.  closely  directed    work  of   the    manual-training  department.     It  sho 

give  the  kindergarten  a  note  of  freedom  by  discouraging  set  patte 
marked  by  fine  stencil  outline ;  it  should  inspire  the  manual-traini 
people  to  leave  something  to  the  individuality  of  each  member  of  a  elf 
Many  a  child  fails  in  manual  training  because  he  is  not  ready  for  1 
necessary  analysis  ;  he  has  no  idea  of  accuracy  of  measurement,  nor  of  1 
if  necessity  for  such  accuracy.     The  impulsive  movements  toward  makii 

the  failures,  the  renewed  efforts,  should  not  be  forbidden  when  the  age 

six  years  has   been  attained ;  they  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  m( 

J  definite  as  the  child's  development  demands  definiteness.     The  abji 

I  helplessness  of  the  average  child   in  the  presence  of  new  conditions 

pitiable.     The  boy  who  has  been  obliged  to  make  things  for  himself  ii 
monarch   beside   the  one  for  whom   the  finished  product  is  always  pi 
?  vided.     The  latter  resents  any  suggestion  in   regard  to  self-exertion,  a 

p  practices  destruction  rather  than  construction. 

In  this  free  constructive  work  the  teacher  should  present  wholes  rati 

i  than  parts.     .After  the  object   has  been   presented  and  its  uses  pictur 

;  out,  the    class  should   be    left    to  develop    its   own    expressions,  wbi 

I  should  not  be  expected  to  conform  to  a  model.     The  faulty  expressio 

;  ,.  are   frequently  of  greatest  value.     Thru   them   the  young  unconscious 

give  us  the  true  state  of  mind  in  which  they  exist  j  happy  the  teacher  wl 
can  suirgest  the  correction  without  wounding  or  causing  self-consciou 
ness.  The  true  measure  of  a  teacher's  ability  is  the  power  to  promoi 
growth,  to  give  to  the  hungry  little  ones  the  food  that  they  can  digcs 
-  t  The  realization  that  this  is  the  standard  will   free  the  teachers  froffltli 

I  fear  of  [)erinitting  a  mistake  to  appear  in  public. 
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J  in  all  school  work,  so  in  constructive  work,  the  interests  of  the 
should  be  consulted.  Strict  formulation  into  a  course  of  study  will 
It  must  be  free,  as  must  be  the  child's  hands ;  it  must  shift  with 
langing  interests ;  it  cannot  be  the  same  in  all  cities,  nor  in  all 
srs  of  one  great  city.  The  inventive  and  original  teacher  can  here 
cope  for  her  talents,  for  the  heavy  hand  of  over-direction  must  not 
id  upon  her.  Its  spirit  of  freedom,  its  sympathetic  relations  with 
hild,  its  illumination  of  all  school  work  place  construction  in  an 
rtant  position.     A  class  reading  of  primitive  man  may  wish  to  con- 

a  cave,  stone  implements,  a  mill.  Hiawatha's  admirers  run  riot 
g  wigwams,'  canoes,  moccasins,  deerskin  coats,  bows  and  arrows, 
len  interested  in  Greek  myths  love  to  dramatize  the  stories.  Classes 
ography  interest  themselves  in  a  knowledge  of  the  textiles  of  a 
:ry  to  the  extent  of  spinning  and  weaving.  A  loom  is  readily  con- 
ed, warp  and  woof  distinguished,  plaids,  stripes,  and  twilled  effects 
iced.  A  rug  after  the  pattern  of  our  grandmothers'  rag  carpets,  and 
osed  of  contributions  from  all  the  members  of  the  class,  fits  the  floor 
e  log  hut  made  of  twigs  as  an  illustration  of  the  habitations  of  the 
settlers.     Sod  houses,  dugouts,  and  adob^  habitations  would  interest 

children  whom  I  know.  Carpenter's  Asia  gave  one  class  the 
tus  to  make  the  jinricksha,  the  Chinese  wheelbarrow,  the  street 
,  the  counting  machine.  The  appearance  of  a  pretty  white  flag 
ng  upon  its  face  a  scarlet  circle  led  to  the  revelation  that  some  of 
nterprising  children  had  been  calling  upon  one  pf  the  foreign  con- 

The  algebraic  theorems  bring  objective  work  in  both  two  and  three 
nsions. 
requently  an  occasion    or  a  holiday  gives    the  note  for  the    work. 

presentation  of  Ivanhoe  or  The  Merchant  of  Venice  creates  a 
md  for  costumes,  scenery,  and  accessorfcs,  the  meeting  of  which  fur- 
's scope  for  research  and  invention.  A  patriotic  celebration  may 
the  older  children  to  make  ten-  or  twelve-foot  flags  of  good  bunting, 
ounger  ones  to  make  small  flags  or  paper  frames  for  the  pictures  of 
leroes.  Magazine  pictures  make  dainty  passe-partouts  for  Christ- 
Dr  birthday  gifts;  a  turkey  cover  for  the  Thanksgiving  composition 
?or  favor  with  the  cover  made  to  represent  a  pumpkin ;  hearts  come 
or  valentines  and  curious  calendars  for  New  Year's  Day.  The  sight 
set  of  books  whose  dresses  were  worn  out  made  one  class  hasten  to 
*  them  in  a  substantial  board  covered  with  attractive  paper.     After 

magazine  pictures  had    been  mounted,  a  portfolio  was  made  for 

protection.     When  the  children   desired  to  preserve  their  composi- 
and  the  accompanying  reproductions  from  the  masters,  they  made 

books.  Linen  covers,  daintily  ornamented,  add  to  the  value  and 
to  the  preservation  and  subsequent  re-reading  of  the  cheap  pam- 
:s  in  which  so  much  good  literature  is  now  available.     Illustrations 
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,i  pasted  in  do  much  to  help  this  interest.     A  small  paper  pocket  pa« 

'1  on  the  inner  side  of  any  book  cover  reminds  the  reader  to  collect  sci 

}j  of  information  bearing  on  the  subject  of  which  the  book  treats. 

At  the  risk  of  being  monotonous  I  repeat:  No  perfect,  finished  pi 
uct  should  be  expected ;   two  schools,  nay,  two  rooms,  two  Individu 
should  not  be  required  to  make  the  same  object  in  exactly  the  same  n 
[.  a  teacher  should   not  settle  upon  doing  the  same  work  with  the  s; 

f  grade  for  two  successive  years.     Accuracy  should  be  approximated  as 

i"  children  grow  older  ;  use  and  interest  should  be  the  twin  guiding  s 


I 
>   r  in  selecting  from  so  rich  a  field. 


Teachers  frequently  feel  that  the  large  number  of  pupils  assigned 
a  room,  together  with  the  difficulty  in  securing  implements  and  materi 
stands  in  the  way  of  such  work  as  I  advocate.  I  am  convinced  that 
introduction  of  material  into  the  schoolroom  will  operate  to  the  ad\ 
tage  of  both  child  and  teacher  in  reducing  the  number  assigned  to  e 
teacher.  Neither  kindergartner  nor  manual-training  teacher  will  attei 
*;'■  to  direct  sixty  children  at  one  time.     Why  should  the  grade  teacher 

I  compelled  to  crush  out  all  individuality  by  attempting  what  the  special 

are  wise  enough  to  declare  impossible  ?     Some  expenditure   for  tool: 

inevitable,  but  the  money  is  well  spent.     The  children  should  be  encc 

aged  to  bring  some  implements  from  home,  and  to  utilize  material  ol 

j  thrown  away.     Some  geography  classes  have  macerated  refuse  paper  \ 

produced  a  creditable  array  of  papier- mach^  maps.  Old  magazines  1 
nish  the  material  thru  which  the  little  folks  gain  control  over  the  bi 
scissors.  After  this  they  may  cut  animals,  people,  Hiawatha  with  all 
trappings,  from  brown  paper  upon  which  lessons  have  already  appeal 
Neatness  should  be  inculcated  by  requiring  each  child  to  care  for  his( 
scraps.  Sniall  children  love  to  model  in  clay,  and  some  of  theni  b 
the  products  and  even  ornament  them  in  color.  Most  of  the  work  sho 
become  the  property  of  the  child  who  made  the  articles.  His  envelop 
needed  for  his  pictures  ;  his  fiber  or  paper  basket  holds  his  pebbles; 
bag  holds  his  marbles  ;  his  purely  imaginative  work  may  occupy  the  pi 
of  honor  in  the  home,  and  bind  the  hearts  of  his  parents  to  the  teac 
who  has  taken  such  interest  in  the  child.  In  the  upper  grades  wonc 
ful  stained-glass  effects  are  produced  by  pasting  bits  of  colored  tis 
paj)cr  over  a  cardboard  framework  cut  out  to  resemble  a  cathedral  w 
dow.  In  connection  with  English  history  some  classes  have  produ( 
models  of  the  great  English  minsters. 

After  the  little  child  has  learned  to  handle  the  scissors,  a  box  ii 
good  object  for  him  to  make;  he  marks  off  and  cuts  out  a  square  in 
from  each  corner  of  an  oblong  piece  of  cardboard,  turns  the  projeclii 
pieces  up.  and  pastes  them  together.  This  foundation,  varied  in  size  ax 
shape,  and  covered  with  suitable  paper,  forms  tray,  box,  or  cover.  Th 
making  of  the  clock  face  is  a  valuable  exercise.     The  child  attempts  t 
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It  the  circle  and  finds  the  resulting  form  not  round.  Show  him  how  to 
ake  a  circle- marker,  and  let  him  make  circles  two  inches  in  diameter, 
tur  inches  in  diameter,  and  one-  and  three-inch  circles.  After  marking 
:s  clock  face  and  contriving  hands,  he  can  practice  all  the  arithmetic 
hich  can  be  expressed  with  numbers  to  sixty.  The  ambitious  may  make 
1  ornamental  mounting  for  the  clock  face. 

The  danger  in  grading  the  constructive  work  rigidly  is  great.  Several 
rades  may  be  interested  in  a  line  of  work  at  the  same  time,  the  older 
lildren  making  looms  and  the  younger  ones  using  them.  Frequent 
adjustments  and  wise  correlation  are  necessary.  A  triple  alliance  with 
le  kindergarten  and  the  manual-training  department  should  be  the  aim 
[  those  interested  in  the  promotion  of  handwork.  In  comparatively  few 
rhools  is  there  an  equipment  for  sloyd  ;  the  older  children  are  favored 
lore  generally  by  arrangements  for  manual  training.  I  would  appeal  to 
I  teachers  of  handwork  to  keep  in  mind  the  great  gulf  which  yawns  in 
lany  communities  after  the  child  leaves  the  kindergarten  and  before  he 
laches  the  manual-training  grades,  and  to  join  with  the  grade  teachers 
I  bridging  it.  Willing  as  may  be  the  individual  teacher  of  handwork  to 
eet  the  grade  teacher  and  give  the  pupils  what  they  really  need,  the 
anual-training  course  often  widens  the  gulf.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
ore  careful  consideration  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  pupil,  insight 
to  his  mental  advancement,  and  an  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  into 
le  aforesaid  manual-training  course  will  build  a  goodly  share  of  the 
>ans.  Many  of  the  teachers  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  realize 
lat  a  knowledge  of  elementary  physics  and  a  few  facts  of  chemistry 
ould  be  valuable  to  their  pupils.  The  lack  of  apparatus  is  deplored, 
hen  all  the  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  can  be 
;cured  at  small  expense  or  rescued  from  the  junk  pile.  After  the  pupils 
arn  how  to  cut  lamp  chimneys  and  glass  tubing,  these  cheap  materials 
ay  be  utilized  in  many  experiments.  I  have  seen  several  good  barome- 
rs  made  by  children,  and  the  work  in  heat,  light,  and  electricity  is  posi- 
irely  charming  to  a  majority  of  them.     I  have  yet  to  meet  the  boy  who 

too  dull  to  appreciate  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  or  the  pulley. 
ith  the  working  out  of  such  apparatus  many  a  boy  will  occupy  leisure 
iiich,  especially  in  large  cities,  might  prove  to  be  Satan's  opportunity. 
»  many  cases  the  fathers  have  been  proud  to  assist  in  a  work  which  they 
lly  respect  and  into  which  they  can  enter  with  zeal.  In  response  to 
quests  some  schools  have  been  supplied  by  the  patrons  with  small 
inting  presses,  and  the  boys  give  liberally  of  their  spare  time  in  order 

keep  all  copy  cleaned  up. 

Thru  handwork  the  senses  are  trained  by  contact  with  materials  which 
e  being  used  for  a  definite  purpose.  We  do  not  consciously  use  the 
Qses  as  ends  in  themselves ;  we  delight  in  sight  because  we  see  the 
autiful  and  kindly  surroundings;  touch  for  the  sake  of  touch,  hearing 
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for  the  mere  purpose  of  assuring  ourselves  that  we  can  hear,  are  tiresoi 
and  nerve-racking;  but  the  texture  of  fine  materials  suggests  their  us 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  conveyed  by  them  ;  the  sound  of  magnifia 
harmonies  uplifts  us,  the  cathedral  bell  calls  us  to  worship.  The  ch 
shows  his  kinship  to  the  man  by  resenting  the  exhibition  of  his  sei 
I  W  acuteness.     But  his   interest  in  such  training  may  be  maintained  if  i 

objects  upon  which  his  senses  react  are  genuine.    Unconsciously  he  ga 
familiarity  with  the  form,  size,  and  color  of  objects  —  a  knowledge  of  1 
j  ■  utmost  value  to  man,  indispensable  if  he  is  to  enter  the  arena  of  co 

■,B  merce,  manufacturing,  or  transportation.     The  bond  of  sympathy  forra 

between  home  and  school  by  interesting  the  parents  in  articles  made  a 
!  V  taken  home  repays  the  teacher  for  all  her  efforts. 

I  B  From  construction  work  the  child  gains  many  facts  of  number  wrhi 

'  ■  might   otherwise  be  merely  forced  upon  him.     Few  boys  fail  to  real 

that  a  flock  of  pigeons  has  been  invaded  or  the  marble  bag  looted, 
boy  who  failed  utterly  to  grasp  the  number  work  according  to  the  Gn 
method  learned  the  money  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  in  a  f 
months.  Personal  interest  in  the  problem  results  in  the  eradication 
the  number  struggle.  Better  than  the  number  ideas  are  the  ideas  of  cc 
Crete  geometry  secured  thru  judicious  constructive  work.  The  circle,  i 
square,  the  parallelogram,  the  triangle,  the  pentagon  and  hexagon ;  i 
relation  of  triangle  to  square  or  parallelogram,  of  equilateral  triangle 
hexagon,  of  the  side  of  the  latter  to  the  radius  of  the  circle ;  the  surfa 
and  edges  of  solids ;  all  these  and  many  other  ideas  may  be  gained  wli 
}  the  useful  and  interesting  article  is  being  constructed. 

Constructive  work  may  be  used  to  preserve  the  children  from  a  d 
inertia  and  keep  alive  in  them  the  desire  to  do  which  is  characteristic 
the  little  child.  Manual-training  teachers,  grade  teachers,  is  the  w( 
not  worth  the  effort? 


' 
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DISCUSSION 


Mrs.  C  L.  IM.ack,  principal  of  the  training  department.  State  Normal  School.  5 
Josd.  Cal. —  I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  concurrence  in  the  ideas  and  principles  of  >< 
Knglish's  paper,  and  to  express  myself  with  reference  to  what  seems  to  me  the  next  s 
before  the  manual-training  people. 

We  who  are  looking  about  for  the  best  things  for  the  child's  development  aJo 
constructive  lines  are  confronted  by  many  systems,  the  advocate  of  each  being  sure  tl 
his  is  altogether  right  educationally. 

We  have  been  told  from  time  to  time  that  the  child  is  the  center  of  our  interest,  ti 
a  study  of  his  needs  will  answer  our  questions;  but  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  ll 
study  has  been  placed  on  a  scientific  basis ;  and  already  in  several  lines  of  the  chik 
development  we  have  some  laws  on  which  to  base  our  work.  This  investigation  w 
proved  the  necessity  of  constructive  work ;  has,  in  a  broad  way,  indicated  the  character ( 
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\i  work ;  but  the  field  has  hardly  been  entered.  Inductive  studies  by  questionnaires 
1  by  experiments  scientifically  conducted  must  be  made  to.  determine  the  reaction  of 
drcn  on  their  environment  along  constructive  lines.  Studies  of  race  development  aad 
lies  of  individual  children  give  us  hints  which  must  be  supplemented  by  thpro 
ntific  work.  We  must  ascertain  whether  the  logical  order  of  procedure,  as  laid  out  by 
manual-training  scientist,  is  the  pedagogical  order  of  the  child's  development.  This 
been  shown  not  to  be  true  in  many  lines  of  school  work.  We  must  strive  to  ascertain 
periods  during  which  the  child  works  most  profitably  with  the  different  materials  and 
s ;  when  he  prefers  toy-making  to  articles  of  larger  scope  and  general  use.     W^e  must 

the  ratio  between  imitation  and  original  work  that  will  best  advance  the  child's 
mal  growth. 

Until  this  broader  pedagogical  basis  is  taken,  constructive  work  must  remain 
•erfect  and  empirical,  instead  of  being  an  integral  element  of  the  child's  development. 


'RRELATION    OF    MANUAL     TRAINING     WITH    OTHER 

BRANCHES   OF  STUDY 


JAMES   E.  ADDICOTT,  DIRECTOR    OF    MANUAL-TRAINING    DEPARTMENT  OF 

STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL,  SAN  JOS^,  CAL. 

Manual  training,  as  treated  in  this  article,  is  recognized  as  a  fifth 
nch  of  Study,  which,  if  properly  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  the  other 
r  great  branches — language,  science,  history,  and  mathematics  —  is 
tined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  educational  factors  in  correlating 

lines  of  school  work.  To  this  end  we  advocate  the  training  of  the 
lily  powers  as  well  as  the  mental ;  not  only  that  the  .student  may  have 

opportunity  to  do  something  better,  but  that  he  may  thereby  think 
lething  better. 

The  physical  activities  involved  in  the  making  of  a  series  of  manual 
rcises,  pedagogically  arranged,  may  be  highly  educational  by  bringing 
ut  decidedly  strong  mental  reactions. 

Altho  manual  training  has  proved  its  educational,  industrial,  and 
ral  value,  there  are  still  great  obstacles ;  for  this  subject  is  applying  for 
lace  in  all  departments  of  our  overcrowded  course  of  study.  We  are 
I  that  this  ponderous  public-school  system,  assisted  by  poor  light, 
ated  air,  heavy  tasks,  and  long  lessons,  is  subtly  causing  the  physical, 
consequently  the  mental  and  moral,  degeneracy  of  our  American 
ths.     Why,  then,  increase  the  burden  ?     Now,  manual  training  does 

mean  longer  hours,  more  nervous  students  with  weaker  eyes,  curvature 
he  spine,  etc. ;  but  it  is  intended  to  obviate  these  tendencies  by  allow- 

the  student  to  learn  thru  healthful  manual  exercises  many  of  the 
ons  which  he  ordinarily  tries  to  learn  in  that  silent,  motionless  school- 
m  style  of  book  studying. 
As  an  educational  factor  manual  training  means  that  the  abstract 
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f;[|  thoughts  of  other  branches  may  be  made  clear  and  comprehensible 

supplying  concrete  work.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Edu( 
tional  Association  this  department  defined  manual  training  as  "the  irai 
forming  of  materials  by  working  with  tools,  in  accordance  with  princip 
fundamental  in  the  industrial  arts."  This  definition  is  narrow  and  inac 
quate,  as  it  recognizes  only  that  line  of  handwork  which  involves  the  \ 
of  tools.  Manual  training  has  a  broader  significance,  including  many 
the  theories  of  Froebel,  the  teachings  of  Comenius,  the  principles 
Locke,  and  the  methods  of  Agassiz :  it  includes  all  lines  of  school  wc 
wherein  the  hand  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  acquisition  of  knowled] 
It  is  a  method  rather  than  a  subject ;  that  is,  its  methods  do  not  belo 
to  a  series  of  hand  exercises  only,  but  should  influence  the  whole  sch< 
curriculum.  In  elementary  schools  especially  manual  training  should 
correlated  with  as  many  subjects  as  possible,  by  giving  the  student 
physical  experience  as  a  foundation  for  his  mental  concepts ;  thus  affoi 
ing  a  better  opportunity  for  //wpression,  which  is  certainly  more  desira! 
than  the  student's  usual  delusive  ^.vpression.  Let  us  illustrate  by  the  t 
methods  of  finding  the  areas  of  circles.     The  shorter  and  easier  way 

rj  to  use  the   formula:   radius  squared  multiplied  by  tt  equals  area;  tl; 

)|  substitute    the   dimensions   of   the   circle,   and    multiply.      The  ans\ 

obtained  is  the  area.     This  traditional  method  illustrates  an  ^jrpressi 
which  is  usually  minus  the  ///ipression. 

High-school  graduates  who  have  finished  arithmetic,  algebra,  a 
geometry  have  been  known  to  fail  utterly  when  asked  to  measure  a  ql 

J  der  and  find   its  volume.     Having  had  no  experience  in  measuring 

{j  comparing  parts  of  circles,  they  do  not  always  know  the  meaning  of 

;.l'  to  say  nothing  of  understanding  the  formula,  radius  squared  times  t. 

.  ■:  Manual  training  rebels  against  such  methods,  which  give  no  oppoi 

j:  nity  for  investigating,  judging,  or  reasoning.     According  to  Locke,  si 

'  work  should  be  ruled  out  of  the  schools  as  not  being  educative.    1 

great  philosopher  defines  education  as  **a  just  and  legitimate  fainiliai 
betwixt  the  mind  and  things." 

The  student  should  be  led  to  understand  the  relation  existing  betw< 
diameter  and  circumference,  by  measuring  around  and  across  a  num 
of  familiar  cylinders,  before  either  the  name    or    the  definition  of  > 

!  given.      He  should  also  convert  a  circle  of  cardboard  or  thin  wood  ii 

an  approximate  rectangle;   then  measure  the  rectangle  in  terms  of  ' 
circle,  and  deduce  the  formula. 

In    the    mind    of    one   who    has  gone  thru  this  process  there  is 
question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  formula,  as  its  relation  to  the  real  cin 
has  been   gotten    thru   personal    experience.     In  this   way  the  rule,  t 
formula,  and  the  theorem  are  all  made  the  result  of  thought  rather  th; 
the  subject  of  thought. 

Allow  me  to  illustrate  more  fully  by  the  use  of  these  charts  ho 
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lanual  training  may  profitably  be  substituted  for  book-work.  They  rep- 
jsent  a  course  in  cardboard  mensuration  wherein  manual  exercises  com- 
inc  arithmetic,  concrete  geometry,  and  drawing.*  This  work  is  manual 
aining  in  its  truest  sense,  affording  the  student  an  opportunity  to  ascer- 
lin  thru  his  own  experiences  the  meaning  of  the  rules  which  are 
educted  from  real  things  of  his  own  making. 

We  are  told  that  education  consists,  not  in  learning  isolated  facts,  but 
1  thoroly  understanding  relations.  No  fact  or  principle  is  really  learned 
ntil  its  relation  to  other,  more  firmly  established  truths  is  clearly  and 
)rcibly  maintained.  Now,  education  in  the  grades  consists  mainly  in 
naming  valuable  truths,  but  these  truths  are  mere  abstractions  to  one 
ho  has  not  interpreted  them  in  terms  of  his  own  experience. 

Manual  training  means  the  utilization  of  the  physical  activities  of  the 
:udent  in  getting  experiences  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
'he  time  has  come  when  intelligent  handwork  is  recognized  as  con- 
'ibuting  to  moral  and  intellectual  development,  as  fully  as  the  older 
Ian  of  studying  books. 

With  advancing  civilization  comes  a  new  environment;  with  this  new 
nvironment  come  new  necessities  ;  with  new  necessities  should  come 
ot  only  a  course  of  study  that  will  enable  the  student  to  adjust  himself 
)  his  changed  environment,  but  also  a  corps  of  specially  trained  teachers 
illy  capable  of  selecting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  of  correlating 
nportant  facts  and  principles  thru  inductive  processes.  But  where  may 
le  prospective  manual-training  teacher  prepare  for  this  important  work, 
'hich  requires  the  highest  professional  spirit,  as  well  as  special  technical 
dll? 

We  are  told  by  some  that  the  best  manual-training  teachers  Of  today 
ave  taken  their  work  under  Dr.  Salomon,  of  Naas,  Sweden ;  or  under 
Ir.  Larsson,  his  worthy  American  co-worker  in  Boston  ;  by  others  we 
re  informed  that  the  true  manual-training  teacher  has  received  his 
istructions  in  the  cities  of  Germany ;  and  by  still  others,  that  all  the 
aluable  principles  of  manual  training  are  to  be  found  in  the  schools 
hich  have  adopted  the  Russian  system.  Of  course,  each  system  has  its 
ood  points.  The  Russian  system  gives  the  strongest  mental  training 
id  discipline  ;  the  Swedish  system  emphasizes  those  rare  principles  of 
truism  and  utility  ;  while  both  possess  a  remarkable  scientific  sequence 
^garding  both  mechanics  and  mathematics.  Of  the  three,  however,  the 
«rman  is  probably  the  most  attractive  and  interesting.  Besides  these, 
[r.  Mickelsen,  of  Copenhagen,  and  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  of  Philadelphia, 
ave  developed  systems  which  arrange  the  exercises  according  to  the 
luscular  development  of  the  student ;  while  Mr.  Barter,  of  England,  has 
a  system  which  is  noted  for  its  lack  of  system." 

'The  speaker  exhibited  and  explained  a  series  of  charts  illustrating  this  phase  of 
lanual  training. 
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Where,  then,  may  the  prospective  manual-training  teacher  find 
most  desirable  and  complete  preparation  ?     The  fact  is  that  there  are 
manual-training  schools  at  present  affording  teachers*  courses,  for 
fessional  work  is  not  a  factor  in  technical  manual -training  schools, 
future  teacher  should  first  acquire  his  professional  training  in  some 
mal  school  or  university  ;  then  choose  a  technical  course  that  offers 
class  of  work  he  anticipates  teaching.     The  Teachers'  College  of 
York  city  is  doing  a  good   work  in  this  direction.     It  is  well  for 
special   teacher  to  study  a   particular  system  ;    but  the  regular  tea 
cannot  find  in  a  special   system  (which  gives  prominence  to  techi 
skill)  the  specific  exercises  which  are  required  in  the  grades.     Right 
let  it  be  said  that  we  cannot  expect  efficient  manual  training  thruout 
grammar  grades  until  we  have  outlined  a  course  which  can   be  folic 
at  the  ordinary  school  desk  and  can  be  conducted   by  the  regular  ( 
teacher.     In  outlining  this  course  care  must  be  taken  not  to  prescritM 
a  lower  grade  what  has  been  specially  prepared  to  meet  the  need 
some  higher  grade.     In  some  schools  the  wood-work  of  the  Russian 
tem  has  been  adopted  in  the   intermediate  grades  with   little  succ 
ij  likewise  Mr.  Larsson's  sloyd  has  been  introduced   into  the  fourth 

fifth  grades  with  comparatively  poor  results.     The  Russian  system 
nishes  the  best  course  for   high  schools ;  the   Swedish  sloyd  affordi 
excellent  training  for  the  grammar  grades,  altho   some  of  the  exen 
are  by  far   too  difficult;  while  the  (jcrman   cardboard  course  fumi 
many  practical  exercises  that  may  be  adapted  to   intermediate  gra 
There  are  few  exercises  which  the  grade  teacher  can   safely  adopt  it 
particular  grade  just  as  they  are  ;   consequently  he  must   learn  to  a< 
such  work  as  will  meet  his  students'  needs  and  insure  their  interest, 
should  adopt  little,  adapt  much,  and  correlate  most.     There  is  toon 
haphazard  work:  allowing  students   to  make  anything   they  wish;  « 
drawing  an  exercise  merely  because  students  are  not  interested,  and 
stituting  another  regardless  of  the  students*  needs.     These  mistakes 
couiinon  in  our  schools  today  where  "a  start"  is  being  made. 

All  praise  and  honor  are  due  to  those  who,  against  great  odds,  1 
thus  made  "  a  start ; "  to  the  pioneers  who  have  made  the  way  to  pre 
attainments. 

We  cannot,  however,  condemn  too  strongly  the  tendency  in  s( 
cities  to  intrust  this  important  educational  work  to  practical  mechan 
good  cooks,  and  seamstresses.  Censure  is  likewise  due  that  class 
instructors  who  think  a  particular  system  contains  all  the  good,  and  i 
see  only  the  had  in  other  systems. 

Let  us  be  progressive   without  being   radical.     Let  us  try  to  use 
good,  and  only  the  good,  in  every  system.     Let  us  look  at  manual  tra 
ing  in   a  broader  sense  :    manual    training  which   not    only  emphasis 
such  activities  as  express  thought,  but  also  emphasizes  to  a  far  grcal 
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Qt  those  activities  and  experiences  thru  which  knowledge  may  be  most 
y  gained.  Let  us,  with  a  common  purpose,  work  along  a  line  of  the 
casing  variable  whose  limit  is  the  perfect  man.  Let  us  secure  the 
est  attainments  for  our  American  youths.  The  key  which  opens  the 
•  to  this  broader  vision  of  education  is  correlation.  But  the  one  who 
s  the  key  must  possess  tact,  keen  insight,  industry,  and  the  highest 
essional  spirit;  for  he  must  take  into  consideration,  first,  the  prin- 
ts of  pedagogy;  second,  the  average  capability  of  students  from  both 
hological  and  experimental  standpoints  ;  third,  the  auxiliary  influence 
andwork  in  science,  language,  and  mathematics  ;  fourth,  the  aesthetic 
;  and  fifth,  the  cost  of  material  and  equipment. 
f  viewed  from  the  above  standpoint,  manual  training  is  destined  to 
)me  an  essential,  organic  part  of  education.  If  it  is  presented  as  a 
net  and  new  line  of  school  work,  it  must  necessarily  take  that  time 
:h  heretofore  has  been  given  to  other  subjects.  Altho  in  many  schools 
lite  periods  may  be  assigned  for  recitations  in  manual  training,  still 
/ould  recommend  that  manual  exercises  have  immediate  relation  to 
emic  work.  In  the  grammar  grades,  however,  where  sloyd,  sewing, 
joinery  are  taught,  it  is  not  essential. 

!n  time  we  may  expect  a  definite  course  suited  to  the  work  of  each 
le,  but  for  the  present  we  must  be  content  to  select  and  adapt  the 
exercises  from  the  various  so-called  "  systems."  Experience  and 
rational  research,  in  connection  with  the  growing  powers  of  the  stu- 
,  should  determine  very  largely  the  various  steps  in  the  work  of  any 
grade.  The  whole  course  should  be  systematic  and  progressive.  -It 
ill  to  have  each  lesson  applied  to  some  object  that  may  be  of  service 
:hool  or  at  home,  provided  educational  development  is  not  sacrificed. 
be  higher  grades,  working  drawings  should  precede  each  exercise ; 
should  be  used  below  the  sixth  grade,  if  the  students  are  prepared 
instruct  and  comprehend  them.  The  work  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
th  grades  should  include  sloyd,  joinery,  and  making  apparatus  to 
trate  principles  of  mathematics  and  physics. 

)rawing  with  straight  edge  and  compasses  should  be  a  specialty  in 
ntermediate  grades,  where  also  constructions  in  cardboard  and  thin 
1  involving  but  two  dimensions  should  be  introduced  as  a  prepara- 
for  the  more  difficult  exercises  of  the  higher  grades.  In  the  primary 
es  clay-modeling,  coloring,  paper-folding,  etc.,  should  be  taught  in 
ion  to  number  and  science  work. 

n  selecting  material  the  expense  must  be  considered.  Cardboard 
»  less  than  wood,  and  may  be  used  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  even 
le  sixth  grade.  Clay,  sand,  paper,  cardboard,  and  wood  are  the 
pest  and  best  materials.  For  practical  and  educational  reasons  a 
ter  variety  is  desirable,  as  by  this  means  the  student  is  made  acquainted 
the  properties  of  matter  and,  as  President  Draper  says  in  his  Cleve- 
report,  "the  possibilities  of  a  variety  of  materials." 
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;  i  As  a  rule,  boys  and  girls  should  follow  the  same  program  ;  but  whei 

I  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  for  life-work,  a  distinction  shoul 

made  in  the  higher  grades.     In  the  Cleveland  schools  the  program  isd 

.  j  ent  for  boys  and  girls  in  all  grades  above  the  fourth.     In  New  York  sol 

the  girls  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  eight,  and  ninth  grades  are  taught  se 
and  cooking,  while  the  boys  take  sloyd,  joinery,  and  apparatus-makii 
Cooking  and  sewing  have  long  been  considered  domestic  arts; 
are  so  obviously  utilitarian  in  character  that  we  often  lose  sight  of 
educational  value.  Cooking  promises  to  be  a  science,  and  as  such  c 
be  taught  in  connection  with  physiology  and  hygiene.  The  prac 
value  of  sewing  in  the  home  deserves  special  recognition ;  its  educati 
side,  however,  can  be  carefully  developed  under  the  supervision  of  < 
petent  teachers. 

In  answer  to  the  three  questions  propounded  by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  c 

*■'  lar  letter  :  first,  the  central  thought  in  manual  training  is  education ;  sec 

as  far  as  possible  it  should  train  with  a  direct  view  to  actual  work ;  tl 
preparation  for  higher  technical  study  should  in  all  grades  be  incide 
Any  earnest  student  of  the  times  must  see  the  necessity  for  w 
knowledge,  for  a  more  varied  education,  for  stronger  self-reliance, 
for  far  greater  determination  and  power  of  self-help  than  have  been  g 
by  the  old  methods  of  education.  The  population  of  the  civilized  w 
is  increasing  rapidly;  competition  is  becoming  keener  and  closer.  T 
is  a  demand  for  an  education  that  not  only  gives  scholarship,  but  pref 
for  citizenship  in  relation  to  life-work.  We  have  had  much  tro 
because  of  workers  who  will  not  think;  we  may  have  more  serious  ( 
culty  with  the  thinkers  who  will  not  work.  The  dignity  of  intelligent  h; 
work  should  be  appreciated  by  parents  and  teachers.  We  believe  raa 
training  in  the  elementary  schools  will  largely  accomplish  this  end. 
the  educators  of  this  great  republic  refuse  to  acknowledge  industry  a 
every  way  honorable,  and  continue  to  idealize  scholarship  as  the  ( 
attribute  of  mankind  worth  striving  for,  we  may  never  hope  for  that  s 
pathy,  that  mutual  respect,  that  good  fellowship  and  brotherly  love  wl 
should  characterize  Americans. 
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\\\    MISS    ANNETTE    JOHNSON,  SENTOUS    STREET    SLOYD    SCHOOL,  J-OS 

ANGELES,  CAL. 

The  history  of  manual  training  in  this  city  can  be  told  in  few  won 
The  Stimson- Lafayette  Industrial  School,  a  charitable  institution 

which  young  girls  are  taught  the  various  branches  of  domestic  scienc 

has  been  in  successful  operation  for  some  years. 
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In  the  winter  of  1 894  sloyd  was  introduced  into  the  normal  school  here, 
id  instruction  has  been  given  in  wood-work  in  several  of  our  private 
iiools  in  recent  years;  but  it  was  not  until  September,  1896,  that  manual 
aining  became  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
ity. 

As  an  experiment,  four  sloyd  rooms  were  fitted  with  from  twenty-two 
)  twenty-five  benches  each,  and  supplied  with  all  necessary  tools,  at  a 
ost  of  about  $350  a  room. 

Instruction  was  given  in  each  sloyd  school  six  hours  a  day,  the  time 
eing  divided  among  four  classes.  Each  class  received  one  lesson  a 
^eek.  This  arrangement  accommodated  all  the  boys  of  the  sixth,  sev- 
nth,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  and  a  few  girls  —  nearly  two  thousand 
upils  altogether.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish  new  sloyd 
chools  each  year,  until  now  we  have  nine  —  one  in  each  ward.  One 
lore  school  is  needed  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  city,  in  order  properly 
0  accommodate  all  now  taking  sloyd  work. 

As  yet  manual  training  has  not  been  extended  to  other  grades,  nor 
as  the  work  been  given  to  girls,  except  to  a  very  limited  number.  We 
ope,  however,  for  the  extension  of  sloyd  and  for  the  introduction  of 
ooking  and  sewing. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  learn  that  our  classes  were  too  large  for  the 
lost  successful  individual  teaching,  that  too  much  work  was  being  crowded 
ito  one  day,  and  that  many  of  the  boys  had  too  far  to  go  to  attend  the 
ioyd  school.  Accordingly,  when  the  new  sloyd  rooms  were  opened, 
hey  were  provided  with  only  sixteen  benches  each,  just  one  more  than 
be  ideal  number.  The  time  for  each  teacher  has  been  much  reduced, 
rhile  the  time  given  to  each  class  remains  the  same  —  that  is,  from  an 
lOur  and  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes  per  week. 

During  the  first  year  of  sloyd  work  we  used  the  set  of  models  that 
lad  formerly  been  in  use  in  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  in  which 
chool  children  are  given  daily  lessons.  No  attempt  was  made  to  cover 
Jl  the  ground,  but  rather  to  learn  how  much  the  average  boy  could 
:ccomplish  in  the  allotted  time. 

In  the  light  of  this  experience  certain  changes  have  been  made  from 
ime  to  time  in  an  effort  to  hit  upon  a  set  of  models  which  should  embody 
II  the  virtues  of  the  old  in  a  more  condensed  form. 

We  now  have,  for  the  sixth  grade,  Course  I,  containing  eight  models, 
a  which  are  taught  length,  cross,  and  oblique  sawing;  turning;  length, 
nd,  and  surface  planing ;  horizontal  boring,  filing,  use  of  spokeshave, 
ailing,  modeling  edges,  etc. 

In  this  grade  the  drawings  have  but  one  view.  They  are  made  from 
dictation  and  from  blackboard  drawings,  which  are,  of  course,  on  a  much 
arger  scale.  This  thoroly  familiarizes  the  pupil  with  the  use  of  the 
tiler,  and  exercises  his  knowledge  of  mathematics.     If,  for  instance,  a 
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boy  is  told  to  draw  a  circle  ^\^  and  three-eighths  inches  in  diameter 
must  do  some  thinking  to  determine  the  radius,  find  that  measuren 
on  the  ruler,  set  his  compasses,  draw  the  circle,  and  then  verify  his  w 
If  he  has  measured  carelessly,  or  used  a  dull  lead,  the  chances  are 

;i  the  circle  is  wrong  and  must  be  made  over,  and  that  the  boy  will  disa 

this  for  himself.     He  soon  learns  to  exercise  care  at  every  step.    A 
teenth  of  an  inch  means  more  to  a  boy  who  has  had  a  few  lessons  in  si 
than  to  the  average  adult.     If  the  blue  print  were  before  him  at  this  st 
of  his  development,  he  would  stand  his  compasses  on  that  to  take 
measurement,  and  draw  without  giving  much  thought  to  it. 
I  Course  II,  for  the  seventh  grade,  contains  six  models.     In  additioi 

the  exercises  given   in   the   first  course,  we  here  have  gauging,  squari 
whittling,  vertical  boring,  nail-setting,  gouging,  and  modeling  withspc 
jM  shave  and  block-plane. 

*^  The  drawings  in   this  course  have  tw^o  views,  and  are  made  from 

»  model  in  connection  with  the  blue  print. 

Course  III,  for  eighth-grade  pupils,  consists  of  four  models — the 
box,  mitered  frame,  towel -roller,  and  half-lapping  frame.  -Here 
learned  the  halving,  half-lapping,  and  mitered  joints,  rabbet-planing,  sci 
ing,  chiseling,  and  simple  carving.  The  drawings  have  three  views, 
pupils  draw  from  the  blue  print,  using  the  model  when  necessary  tc 
understanding  of  the  blue  print.  The  time  comes  when  the  pupil  she 
be  able  to  make  the  model  from  the  drawing  alone,  as  a  carpenter  bu 
a  house  from  the  plan,  never  having  seen  a  house  like  it. 

Course  IV  is  designed  for  boys  of  the  ninth  grade.  Here  are  tai 
dovetailing,  and  the  making  of  other  difficult  joints,  such  as  open  moi 
and  tenon,  double  mortise  and  tenon  with  miter,  half-blind  mortise ; 
tenon  with  haunch,  and  many  othiers ;  and  the  work  in  carving  is  contini 
These  four  courses  are  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the  bov  of  avei 
ability,  who  receives  promotion  each  term.  For  the  fast  workers,  and 
such  as  remain  two  terms  in  the  same  grade,  other  work  must  be  provi( 
Some  boys  who  come  to  us  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tool! 
home,  and  have  already  acquired  considerable  skill.  For  these  exceptic 
cases  we  have  many  supplementary  models.  This  supplementary  w< 
by  the  way,  should  be  selected  with  care.  If  left  too  much  to  the  ch( 
of  the  pupil,  there  is  danger  of  his  selecting  models  too  far  in  adva 
of  his  work,  or  so  simple  as  to  have  for  him  no  educational  value. 

The  boys  of  Los  Angeles,  almost  without  exception,  have  taken  kin( 
to  sloyd  work  from  the  first. 
'  Not  long  ago  about  280  boys  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  gra< 

were  asked  to  write  answers  to  a  set  of  questions  prepared  with  a  view 
finding  out  more  definitely  their  attitude  toward  manual  training.    Ma 
ing  all  due  allowance  for  the  borrowed  opinions  so  often  apparent  in  ch 
dren's  answers,  and  for  the  pious  little  frauds  who  try  to  say  something 
please  the  teac\\ei,\  \\v\xvVlv^'^  may  still  learn  something  from  their answa 
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Nearly  all  wanted  more  sloyd  work,  but  many  failed  to  state  how 
such.  A  majority  thought  two  lessons  a  week  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
ach  would  be  about  right.  Some  wanted  one  hour  every  day.  Several 
poke  for  two  whole  days  each  week.  A  few  were  satisfied  with  the  pres- 
nt  amount.  Two  boys  alone  wanted  none  at  all.  I  wonder  if  that 
aany  boys  could  be  found  who  would  be  willing  to  give  up  grammar. 

One  of  the  questions  was  :  "  What  is  your  favorite  model  ?  *'    Here  are 
few  of  the  answers  : 

"1  like  the  towel-roller  best,  because  it  is  most  useful." 

"  I  prefer  the  lemon-squeezer,  because  I  took  more  pains  with  it." 

"  I  like  the  fishline  winder,  because  I  can  use  it  when  I  go  to  the 
»each  this  summer." 

"The  hammer  handle  is  my  favorite  model,  because  I  am  going  to 
ell  it." 

"I  like  the  shelf  best,  because  my  mother  likes  it." 

"  I  like  all  my  models,  because  they  will  come  handy  when  I  get  mar- 
led and  go  to  keeping  house."  This  was  from  an  eleven-year-old  young- 
ter  in  the  sixth  grade. 

Some  expressed  a  preference  for  certain  models  because  they  were 
>retty ;  others  because  they  were  hardest  to  make  or  easiest  to  make, 
►everal  liked  certain  models  because  they  had  sold  them  to  their  mothers. 
The  reason  most  frequently  given,  however,  was  "because  it  is  useful." 
t  was  gratifying  to  note  that  the  number  of  boys  who  liked  best  those 
nodels  which  were  useful  in  the  home  far  exceeded  the  number  who  pre- 
erred  such  models  as  were  useful  to  themselves  alone. 

Their  answers  to  the  question  as  to  what  good,  if  any,  they  expected 
o  derive  from  the  >york  showed  a  great  diversity  of  opinions.  A  few 
eemed  to  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  means  of  recreation.  Many  said  it 
lelped  them  in  arithmetic  and  in  drawing.  One  little  fellow  said  :  "  It 
;ives  me  more  *ackery.*"  His  accuracy  did  not  extend  to  spelling,  evi- 
lently.  One  boy  said:  "If  it  had  not  been  for  my  taking  sloyd  work,  I 
hould  never  have  thought  of  going  into  an  architect's  office  to  learn  the 
tusiness." 

Almost  all  seemed  to  believe  that  skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  the  abil- 
:y  to  make  things  needed  at  home,  is  the  chief  good  to  be  derived  from 
he  study. 

Their  answers  to  the  question  as  to  what  they  have  done  with  the 
lodels  they  have  taken  home  show  that  they  place  a  high  value  on  their 
^ork.  They  have  shellacked  them,  sent  them  to  Germany,  to  Japan,  to 
outh  America,  back  east  to  grandma,  to  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  all 
ver  the  known  world.  They  have  salted  them  down  in  their  trunks,  put 
hem  in  their  big  sisters'  bedrooms,  given  them  away  as  Christmas  or 
lirthday  presents,  and  hung  them  up  in  the  parlor  for  company  to  see. 
They  have  done  everything  on  earth  with  their  models  except  to  lose  them. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  12,  1899 

The  session  was  opened  at  2  :  30  P.  M.  in  the  Jewish  SYnagogue,  with  the  presid 
William  A.  Mason,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  president's  address,  a  paper,  "  Decorative  Composition :  Its  Educatii 
Value,"  was  read  by  Henry  Talbot,  special  teacher  of  manual  training.  New  \ 
city,  which  was  discussed  by  Miss  Mertice  MacCrca  Buck,  Dearborn-Morgan  Scl 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Miss  Katherine  M.  Ball,  supervisor  of  drawing,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  read  a  pa 
"  Problems'*'  in  Artistic  Rendering."  Discussion  by  Walter  A.  Tenney,  supenis^j 
drawing,  Fresno,  Cal.,  and  Miss  Eda  Parrish,  supervisor  of  drawing,  San  Bernardino, 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  : 

COMMI'JTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

D.  R.  Augsbur]^,  Oakland,  Cal.  Miss  Frances  E.  Ransom,  New  York  city. 

Walter  A.  Tenney,  Fresno,  Cal. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

Langdon  S.  Thompson,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Miss  Josephine  A.  Greene,  Plattsbuif ,  N.  V 

Miss  Katherine  M.  Ball,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Miss  Emma  Banister. 

Henry  Talbot,  New  York  city. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  2  :  30  p.  M.,  Thursday. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  13 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2 :  30  p.  M.  by  the  president. 
The  first  speaker.  Dr.  Herman  T.  Lukens,  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa., 
a  paper  on  "  Drawmg  in  the  Early  Years,"  which  was  discussed  by  Miss  Ada  M.  Ltug 
Stale  Normal   School,  Los   Angeles,  Cal.,  and   Miss  Esther    M.   Wilson,  State  No 
School,  Chico,  Cal. 

Then  followed  papers,  "Art   Instruction   in  High  and   Normal  SchooV  by 
Josephine  A.  Greene,  State  Normal  School,   Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  "Art  Instrnctio 
jR  the  University,"  by  Professor  Henry  T.  Ardley,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 

,  !j  These  papers  were  discussed  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Ransom,  Training  School  for  Tcac 

Ij  New  York  city;  and  Miss  Gratia  L.  Rice,  state  director  of  drawing,  New  York, 

i  ij  Dr.  Langdon  S.  Thompson,  supervisor  of  drawing,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  presenteii 

'  J  preliminary  report  of  the  Committee  on  a  Course  of  Study  in  Elementazy  Art  Edocv 

It  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  then  read  and  adopted: 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  begs  leave  to  offer  the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  your  Committee  on  Resolutions  tBat  we  convey  to  the  rabbi  and  the  boaid  of  tn 
of  this  beautiful  synagogue  our  thanks  for  their  courte^sy  and  generosity  in  giving  to  us  so  appnpritfc  s | 
of  meeting. 

To  the  Committee  on  Arrangements,  Miss  M.  Louise  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Bradfidd,  Miss  Ad 
Laughlin,  and  Miss  Frances  Sterrit,  we  extend  our  thanks  for  the  complete  arrangements  that  their  fondM 
and  industry  have  provided. 
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To  the  officers  of  this  department  for  their  uniform  courtesy,  and  fair  conduct  of  its  program  and  meetings, 
«  extend  a  hearty  "  thank  you.*' 

To  the  officers  and  people  of  this  city  and  this  state,  for  the  royal  greeting,  the  generous  hospitality,  and 
le  aaay  evidences  of  their  kindness,  and  thoughtful  provision  for  our  comfort  and  happiness,  we  say:  **  You 
Kv«  won  our  hearts,  and  our  capitulation  to  you  is  unconditional." 

D.  R.  AuGSBUKG,  Chairman, 
Frances  E.  Ransom. 
Walter  A.  Tbnnbv. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  then  called  for.  The  report  was 
s  follows : 

For  Prtsidtnt —  Miss  Frances  £.  Ransom,  New  York  city. 
For  VicfPrtsident—Vxoitsaat  Henry  T.  Ardley,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
For  Secretary  —  Miss  Mary  A.  Woodmansee,  Dayton,  O. 
Exttutivt  Committet — William  A.  Mason,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  report  having  been  duly  adopted,  and  the  nominees  declared  elected  for  the 
osuing  year,  the  department  adjourned. 

Mary  A.  Woodmansee, 

Secretary. 


PAPERS   AND   DISCUSSIONS 


PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS 


BY    WILLIAM    A.    MASON,    DIRECTOR    OF    DRAWING    IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS, 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  flexible  nature  of  the  subject  of  art  education, 
le  amount  of  experimentation  which  it  has  undergone  would  not  have 
een  tolerated. 

In  art  education  we  have  passed  thru  the  stage  of  uniform  develop- 
lent  for  purely  utilitarian  ends,  to  the  stage  of  individual  development 
>r  creative  ability  and  self-expression.  We  began  some  twenty  years 
go  in  the  purely  industrial,  or  commercial,  spirit,  basing  our  work,  along 
ith  the  three  R*s  of  the  old  curriculum,  on  the  belief  that  the  child 
lUSt  be  fitted  for  an  occupation  ;  and  that  in  drawing  his  hand  simply 
squired  to  be  trained  in  exercises  developing  only  manual  skill  along  the 
nes  of  so-called  industrial  art. 

He  was  therefore  given  a  purely  automatic  drill,  chiefly  in  geometric 
r  conventional  forms,  resulting  in  making  his  hand  very  skillful  in 
nitating,  but  leaving  the  mind  barren  of  real  creative  activities. 

Later,  however,  under  the  impulse  of  modern  psychology  and  child 
tudy,  we  saw  the  study  of  drawing  widening  out  into  art  education.  Then 
yc  the  first  time  we  began  to  see  the  full  value  of  the  subject  in  awaken- 
ig  the  perceptive,  creative,  and  expressive  faculties  of  the  child.  But 
>r  a  long  period  these  vital  functions  of  thought  were  circumscribed  in 
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f!|i  their  activities,  while  the  great  original  fountains  of   inspiration,  fro 

r  11  which  all  art  impulses  have  always  sprung,  were  almost  wholly  ignored. 

\y  I  Slow,  indeed,  has  been  our  emancipation   from   the  traditions  of  tJ 

past;  and  long,  indeed,  have  we  been  in  discovering  the  natural  chi 
and  his  simple  needs.  However,  we  were  on  the  right  track,  for  we  we 
beginning  to  perceive  that  all  expression  —  whether  literary  or  graphic 
to  be  genuinely  educational  must  grow  out  of  the  child's  own  experiem 
Moreover,  we  have  discovered  that,  properly  to  stimulate  and  enri 
his  mind,  we  must  approach  the  child  on  the  side  of  feeling  and  em 
his  thought  thru  the  channels  of  interest.  Any  scheme  of  educatio 
more  especially  in  drawing,  that  emphasizes  the  disciplinary  side,  to  t 
sacrifice  of  the  interest  and  the  feelings  of  the  child,  will  lead  away  fro 
the  true  approach  to  his  intelligence  —  the  emotional  or  aesthetic  door. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  unnatural  conditions  that  surround  i 
city  child.  Where  he  requires  activity  we  exact  inactivity  and  unthin 
ing  compliance ;  where  he  needs  initiative  we  compel  imitation ;  ai 
where  he  demands  the  things  of  nature  we  give  him  the  things  of  man. 
I  believe  it  is  our  mission,  as  teachers  of  the  aesthetics,  to  araeliora 
these  conditions,  and  to  revert  to  simpler  and  more  fundamental  methoc 
at  least  in  our  own  specialty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  conflict  is  between  the  conventional  and  tl 

natural,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  proper  reco 

ciliation,  all  along  the  line  of  education,  of  these  two  factors.     I  will  n 

presume,  as  a  teacher  of  drawing,  to  trespass  very  far  beyond  the  co 

II  fines  of  my  own  subject:  tho  I   feel   that  our  work  makes  for  genei 

j-  intelligence  and  culture   quite  as  much  as  the  other  branches  of  stuc 

i.  and    much   more   so   than    some.     But    I    am    convinced    that  there 

i.,  demanded    a  more  natural  procedure   in   all   subjects,   a  method  mo 

j.  properly  related  to  the  nascent  periods  of  the  child,  and  one  that  reco 

nizes  the  aesthetic  element  to  be  as  important  as  the  intellectual,  at  lei 
in  the  early  years,  where,  indeed,  it  is  undoubtedly  more  important. 

I  believe  that  in  the  reverent,  sympathetic  study  of  nature  and  of  t 

things  of  nature  we  have  a  promoter  of  all   those  activities  that  are 

indissolubly   bound    together  in   the  effort  of  knowledge  getting— t 

1 1  perceptive,    conceptive,    and    imaginative    faculties,    which    extemali 

t  a  knowledge  thru  creative  expression  in  words  and  acttons. 

»  No  one  can  have  failed  to  observe  the  magical  charm  which  poci 

and  stories  of  nature  exert  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  children,  lo 
degree  possessed  by  no  other  kind  of  literature.  "  Hiawatha,"  "  The  Bar 
foot  Boy,"  Robinson  Crusoe,  S^viss  Family  Robinson  —  these  are  the  chi 
dren's  epics.  The  spirit  of  nature  breathes  thru  these  works.  Tl 
green,  sloping  fields,  the  wooded  uplands,  the  sparkling  meadows  wit 
:  the  sleeping  ponds  reflecting  the  blue  vault  above,  and  over  all  the  joyoi 

sky  bearing  its  rich  argosies  of  fleecy  sails — all  such  picturse  of  outdoc 
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life  electrify  and  animate  the  child.  The  free,^  natural,  wholesome 
life  which  they  portray  imbue  him  with  an  exhilarating  love  for  natural 
things  and  natural  phenomena — the  "knowledge  never  learned  of 
schools." 

For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks. 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks, 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks. 

This  sympathetic  study  of  nature  excites  the  wonder  of  the  child; 
wonder  leads  to  admiration  ;  admiration  to  a  desire  to  know  and  under- 
stand ;  and  these  are  the  beginnings  .of  knowledge. 

If  it  is  true  —  as  I  begin  to  believe  it  may  be  —  that  all  the  acquired 
knowledge  n^ecessary  for  a  young  child  to  learn  in  the  first  few  years  may 
be  imparted  with  nature  as  a  text-book  and  an  inspiring  teacher  for  a 
guide,  it  is  doubly  true  of  art  education.  Art  has  sprung  from  nature. 
Nature  is  its  original  and  constant  source  of  inspiration ;  and  there  can 
be  no  true  art  that  is  not  based  on  her  everlasting  principles.  Two-thirds 
of  all  pictorial  art  is  simply  nature  herself — pictures  of  the  landscape  or 
of  the  sea,  with  no  particular  story  except  the  "wondrous  tale*'  of 
earth,  sky,  and  water.  Children  are  perennially  interested  in  such  pic- 
tures ;  and  their  interest  is  heightened  if  there  is  in  the  picture  some 
object  or  objects  that  touch  their  own  experience,  whereby  they  may  trans- 
port themselves  thru  the  action  of  the  picture  into  the  fascinating  life  of 
nature,  which  is  the  natural  life.  Such  is  the  inspiration  of  nature  study. 
I  believe  it  should  be  the  groundwork  of  our  studies  in  art  education  in 
the  elementary  schools. 

It  may  be  contended  that  natural  forms  are  too  complex  and  too  diffi- 
cult; and  that  the  child  should  first  learn  the  "alphabet  of  drawing" 
before  essaying  the  drawing  of  concrete  objects.  But  not  all  natural 
forms  are  complex.  Nature  affords  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  for  all 
stages  of  progress  ;  and  the  wise  teacher  will  grade  her  exercises  to  suit 
the  capacity  of  her  pupils.  We  no  longer  teach  grammatical  construction 
before  reading  or  composition  is  begun,  but  long  after  the  child  has 
learned  to  express  himself  fluently  in  his  mother-tongue,  both  orally  and 
by  writing. 

We  do  not  even  teach  the  analysis  of  the  word  —  the  letters  —  until 
after  the  child  knows  the  word,  or  even  the  short  sentence,  as  a  concrete 
object  of  thought. 

So,  also,  in  drawing  we  have  given  up  the  analytical  method,  and  are 
beginning  to  learn  the  desirability  of  the  pupil  drawing  the  concrete  object 
at  once,  instead  of  halting  and  stumbling  over  the  scientific  construction  of 
it.  This  latter  study  should  be  a  later  phase  of  the  work,  introduced  after 
the  child  has  secured  fluency  in  co-ordination  of  subjective  and  objective 
ideation  and  motor  action.    Someone  has  wittily  said  that "  nothing  succeeds 
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\\  J  like  success.'*     Surely,  in  drawing,  nothing  succeeds  like  drawing; 

I  ir  analyzing    nor   dallying   with  the   theory  of  drawing,    but  graphic 

•  ij  picturing  things  as  they  are  perceived  by  the  eye  or  conceived  by 

4||  mind.     Nor  do  children  require,  as  some  people  believe,  a  period  of  m 

Sji  ual  drill  preliminary  to,  and  apart  from,  their  first  efforts  at  pictorial  rej 

f|j  sentation.     Drawing  and  thinking  must  be  related.     Technique  must 

**•  subordinated  to  thought-expression.     Mechanical  skill  is  gained  at  thee 

of  creative  spontaneity.  Linear  execution  from  the  very  first  is  infinii 
in  advance  of  a  child's  conception  of  form  and  of  its  relations.  Con 
quently  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  those  exercises  which  will  tend 
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1;^  develop  and  strengthen  these  important  faculties. 

U  Manual  dexterity  will  be  the  by-product  of  genuine  object-drawii 

a  means,  not  an  end.  Happily,  the  advocates  of  the  "point,  line, a 
plane"  theory  are  rapidly  becoming  gray;  and  the  dangers  of  t 
method  are  disappearing. 

There  is,  however,  a  subject  which  in  all  of  its  bearings  is  asyetinl 
fij  polemic  stage.     Man's  application   of  nature  in  the  manifold  erabellis 

11  ment  of  his  handiwork  has  compelled  certain  processes  and  procedur 

more  or  less  mechanical,  and  based  on  conventional  usages. 

Mechanical  processes  of  reduplication,  which  cheapen  and  populari 
objects  and  the  decoration  of  objects,  have  imposed  a  certain  style  of 
Fl  which  we  denominate  conventional. 

i  1  It  is  the  obeisance  that  nature  has  to  pay  to  this  branch  of  art— aki 

of   mincing    minuet  of  regular  steps  and   formal  attitudes,  a  method 
[  ■  behavior,  as  it  were,  very  necessary  in  certain  places  and  on  occasions, 

withal  a  final  polish   or  veneer  over  the   more  substantial  and  sine 
natural  qualities.      This    conventional  drawing,  being  a  phase  and 
adaptation  of  natural  forms,  would  seem  to  demand  a  sparing  use  in 
early  years,  notwithstanding   the  simplicity  of  its  elements,  and  to 
introduced  systematically  only  late  in  the  course.     This  seems  wise,  b 
because  this  logically  appears  to  be  the  proper  order  for  it,  and  beca 
its  practice  is  prejudicial  to  the  young  pupil's  correct  observation  of 
individual  characteristics  and  of  the  infinite  variety  of  natural  forms. 
It   is   well    recognized,  however,   that  children's   early   drawings 
'i  largely  imaginative,  even  when  they  draw  from  the  objects  before  th 

This  is  unfortunate  in  the  interest  of  truthful  representation.     But,  ir 
!j  much  as  it  seems  to  be  the  natural  mode  of  graphic  expression  of 

j  very  young  child,  and  corresponds  with  his  naive  romancing  in  langua 

we  should  cultivate  his  spontaneity  of  expression  rather  than  checii 
either  by  rcfiuiring  him  to  draw  conventional  forms  too  early  or  yet  b 
rigid  insistence  upon  perspective  appearances. 

The  perspective  difficulties  of  objective  representation  of  solid  obje 
should  be  introduced  only  gradually,  by  easy  exercises,  so  that  theym 
react  upon,  but  not  replace,  subjective  expression.     Just  here  lies  t 
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:acy  of  the  problem :  to  conserve  creativeness  and  spontaneity  of 
ession  without  checking  the  current  of  the  imagination  by  either 
Kanicalness  or  the  consciousness  of  error.  Error  creeps  in  just  as' 
I  as  the  child  attempts  to  draw  objects  that  have  apparent,  visual 
)erties  of  form  that  are  different  from  their  actual  or  fact  properties. 
:x)urse,  we  all  know  that  the  confusion  of  these  perceptions  in  the 
d  of  the  beginner  is  due  to  the  variety  of  associated  knowledges  which 
eye  unconsciously  calls  up.  But  we  shall  leave  the  psychological 
ussion  of  the  causation  of  these  errors  to  our  co-laborer,  the  psycholo- 

while  we  labor  with  schemes  for  the  gradual  elimination  of  these 
rs.  Correct  perspective  drawing  is  difficult  for  the  beginner.  All 
:e  upon  this.  But  experience  has  led  me  to  discover  that  theoretical 
verances  in  regard  to  the  age  when  children  can  best  take  up  this 
I  of  drawing  favor  the  later  age  of  the  pupil  directly  as  to  the  age 
inversely  as  to  the  art  experience  of  the  teacher.  That  is,  the  less 
irience  one  has  in  teaching  drawing  to  young  beginners,  the  later  he 
defer  perspective  drawing.  The  converse  of  this  is  almost  equally  as 
Undoubtedly,  it  is  better  to  postpone  the  perspective  drawing  of 
type  solids  to  about  the  third  school  year.  What  with  modeling, 
;r-work,  color,  and  the  endless  resources  of  nature-drawing  —  plants, 
ys,  leaves,  groups  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  so  on  —  there  is  good 
c  enough  to  do,  and  this  more  abstract  exercise  may  well  be  post- 
id. 
)ne  thing  seems  conclusive :   children   love  best  to  draw  things   in 

relations  with  other  things.  Their  powers  of  analysis  arc  immature. 
;  see  and  draw  things  cn  bloc.  The  relationship  of  objects  is  not 
ys  correctly  expressed  ;  but  the  universality  of  this  attitude  of  mind 
;  guide  us  in  the  exercises  which  we  provide  for  their  advancement  in 
graphic  arts. 

'here  should  be  ample  opportunity  offered  for  free,  spontaneous  pic- 
g  of  action  stories,  introducing  features  of  the  landscape,  domestic 
:ts,  man,  and  the  animals.  This  kind  of  drawing  should  be  of  the 
:e  of  busy-work,  and  should  be  given  more  for  the  cultivation  of 
>  and  of  versatility  than  for  developing  manual  skill.  We  have 
•ted  this  freer  method  of  drawing  from  the  kindergarten,  to  which 
re  indebted  for  much  of  the  improvement  in  our  present  methods  of 
entary  instruction.  Much  adverse  comment  has  been  visited  upon 
kindergarten,  and  upon  its  methods  in  education,  for  the  apparent 
rficiality  of  study  which  it  seems  to  encourage,  and  for  the  wide 
e  of  subjects  which  it  attempts  to  embrace. 

^ossibly  too  much  is  attempted,  but  probably  not.  The  animating 
t  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  stinmlus  which  it  gives  to  the  activities  of 
mind,  along  many  avenues  of  thought,  and  the  correlated  motor 
ities  which   they  excite.     In   drawing,  this  wider  range  of  subjects 
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and  the  freedom  of  choice  allowed  the  pupil  in  graphic  represents 
stimulate  his  originality  of  thought,  and  lead  up  to  true  creative  exj 
sion. 

Hut  we  should  not   lose  sight  of  the  disciplinary  side  of  draiR 
I  while  we  are  providing  an  outlet  for  the  play  of  fancy.     Actual  ob 

*  drawing,  in  which  the  child  is  held  closely  to  the  true  representatio 

visual  appearances,  should   be  a  prominent  exercise  from  the  very 
i  vear  in  school.     It  is  wiser  to  avoid  the  perspective  element  of  foresl 

i  ening  at  first,  and  to  select  chiefly  from  that  limitless  variety  of  na: 

J  forms -grasses,  plants,  leaves,  etc. —  which  are  linear  in  general  clu 

:!  teristics,  and  which  give  such  excellent  exercise  in   training  the  ch 

J  sense  of  proportion  and  relationship. 

u  fn  this  more  exact  kind  of  representation,  or,  indeed,  in  any  kin 

:*  graphic  representation,  imitation  of  copies  has  very  little  value,  as  t 

?  is  little  or  no  connection  between  the  motor  centers  and  the  visual 

ters.     Seeing  the  form  correctly  drawn  on  the  blackboard  by  the  tea 
*;  is  helpful  in  correcting  errors  of  visualizing,  but  the  major  part  of 

1  child's  drawing  should  be  from  the  real  objects  before  him.     In  do  o 

way  can   true  observation  be  cultivated.      It  must   be  recognized 
ability  to  draw  means  primarily  ability  to  see,  and  that  mere  skil 
I  hand  is  only  the  means  —  more  or  less  perfect  according  to  the  aiii( 

of  practice  —  by  which  the  mind  expresses  itself.  The  determii 
thought  must  be  developed  first-hand  from  the  observation  of  ac 
objects. 

\  As  intimated  before,  I  have  discovered  that  in  the  drawing  of  nat 

j  objects  children  are  generally  more  successful  in  drawing  things  in  i 

\  tion  than   in   drawing  isolated  things.      They  will  draw  a  simple  s 

better  than  a  single  leaf;  that  is,  if  the  latter  is  at  all  complex;  and 
will  draw  groups  of  natural  objects  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  sii 
objects  themselves.     .\nd,  after  the  first  or  the  second  year  in  sol 
j  when  these  groups  may  with  profit  be  begun,  they  will  make  few  ei 

I  in  relative  pictorial    position.     Second  year   pupils  will  make  extrei 

creditable  drawings  of  sprays  and  plants,  even  the  most  complicates 
the  daisy  and  buttercup ;  but  who  can  get  even  passably  good  draw 
of  natural  oak,  ivy,  or  maple  leaves  short  of  the  fourth  school  y* 
The  delight  whicli  the  pupils  take  in  this  kind  of  nature  w^ork  is  an  ii 
ration  ;  especially  if  they  are  permitted  to  draw  with  colored  pencil 
crayons,  or  to  paint  with  water-colors.  No  other  objects  excel  nat 
objects  in  point  of  interest  to  the  child,  and  none  possess  such  a  var 
of  forms  suitable  for  every  stage  of  progress. 

Subsequently  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the    systematic  science 
■  botany  may  gradually  be   built   upon  the  perceptional   knowledge  wli 

j  the  child  had  gained  thru  his  own  graphic  study  of  the  plant.     Thus  e 

J  art  be  made  the  hand-maid  of  science. 
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This  procedure  is  not  only  scientific,  in  that  original  observation  pre- 
cedes the  study  of  the  classifications  of  science,  so  that  the  pupil  is  able 
to  understand  and  properly  assimilate  these  classifications ;  but  the  work 
is  essentially  artistic,  and  appeals  at  every  stage  to  the  aesthetic  faculties, 
making  a  bond  of  associated  thoughts  in  the  niind,  ready  and  abiding. 

The  visual  forms  of  natural  objects,  being  in  a  measure  indistinguish- 
able from  their  geometric  aspects  —  if,  indeed,  they  can  be  said  to  possess 
the  latter — render  them  easier  of  representation  than  artificial  objects, 
which  have  pictorial  aspects  widely  different  in  form  from  the  known 
shape  of  these  objects.  Everyone  recognizes  the  very  great  disciplinary 
value  which  the  pictorial  drawing  of  the  exact  geometric  solids  has,  and 
few  teachers  of  drawing  ignore  them.  But  I  believe  their  place  in  the 
course  is  not  a  principal  one,  but  a  very  subordinate  one ;  and,  in  point 
of  time,  late  and  not  early.  Their  elements  are  simple,  it  is  true  ;  but  for 
this  very  reason  they  are  discouraging  forms  for  beginners,  as  the  slightest 
departure  from  the  truth  ruins  the  result.  Moreover,  their  forn)s  are  too 
severe  to  be  beautiful,  unless  one  wishes  to  go  into  a  rapture  over  the 
"ideal"  beauty  of  a  type  form.  1  confess  I  am  too  materialistic  ever  to 
have  been  touched  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  one  can  hardly  arrange 
two  natural  objects  together  without  making  an  interesting  and  artistic 
group. 

And,  after  all,  it  is  one  of  our  primary  aims  to  seek  out  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  in  life.  There  is  too  much  *'  humdrum  "  in  the  world, 
and  not  enough  of  beauty  ;  and  it  is  for  us  as  teachers  of  art  to  introduce 
beauty  into  the  class-roouj,  that  the  pupils  may  be  accustomed  to  it,  and 
may  themselves  learn  to  select  that  which  is  beautiful  in  form  and  in 
color.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  proper  selection  of 
beautiful  objects  for  the  groups,  graceful  plant  forms,  simple  and  chaste 
forms  for  the  exercises  in  decorative  design,  and  appropriate  pictures  for 
the  schoolroom  walls.  These  arc  agencies  in  the  comprehensive  study  of 
art  education. 

Generally,  then,  the  tendency  in  all  directions  in  drawing  is  to  revert 
to  the  simple  study  of  nature  and  the  things  of  nature.  The  book  of 
nature  is  opened  for  the  child  that  he  may  himself  discover  her  secrets; 
that  he  may  discover  her  truth  in  the  infinite  variety  of  her  forms,  her 
beauty  in  the  regnant  gracefulness  of  spray  and  bloom,  and  her  good  to 
man  in  the  application  of  her  fornjs  to  the  objects  of  his  construction. 
Surely,  then,  we  have  in  nature  study  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  course  in 
drawing,  from  which  may  be  evolved  the  simple  art  processes  which  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  into  our  elementary  schools. 
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PROBLEMS  IN  ARTISTIC  RENDERING 


BY    KATHERINE    xM.    BALL,    DIRECTOR    OF    DRAWING,    SAN    FRANCISCO  PUBLl 

SCHOOLS 

Artistic  rendering  that  applies  to  such  elementary  drawing  as  is  taugl 
in  our  public  schools  can  be  reduced  to  rule  and  principle,  so  that  \ 
prescriptive  methods  it  can  be  taught  successfully  to  classes  of  childre 
of  all  degrees  of  ability. 

As  all  great  achievements  are  the  result  of  education  —  genius  on 
representing  training  thru  heredity — it  naturally  follows  that  a  natic 
excels  in  the  direction  of  its  dominating  thought  and  Ztitgcist.  Therefor 
where  education  has  been  largely  scientific  we  can  easily  understand  wl 
such  qualities  as  mechanical  accuracy  and  positive  definition  take  prec 
dence  over  poetic  suggestiveness  in  consideration  of  standards  of  exc« 
lence,  and  why  so  much  of  our  public-school  work  has  been  so  mechanic 
and  uninteresting.  But  within  the  past  few  years  the  attention  of  educ 
tors  has  been  directed  along  new  lines  of  thought,  and  we  find  the  a 
idea,  with  its  perception  of  beauty,  its  recognition  of  the  utility  ai 
fitness  of  things,  now  receiving  equal  attention  with  scientific  trainin 
and  the  children's  work  beginning  to  assume  a  more  hopeful  aspect. 

Beautiful  art  forms,  such  as  casts,  porcelains,  bits  of  pottery,  lanterr 
etc.,  that  have  taken  the  place  of  the  unsightly,  common,  useful  objects 
models  for  drawings,  have  inspired  a  new  feeling  in  the  modes  of  exp« 
sion,  and  we  find  a  new  technique  supplanting  the  inartistic  methods 
working  that  formerly  prevailed. 

The  present  appreciators  of  children's  drawings  will  apprehend  t 
simple  conception,  the  free  expression,  the  loose  handling,  the  poei 
feelinii:.  and  the  sii^niticant  values  of  lines  and  color  that  may  be  found 
these  products,  instead  of  passing  judgment  upon   the  qualifications  tli 
mechanical  accuracy  demands. 

Accuracy  is  scientific,  and   as  such  it  is  valuable.     It  should  be  t 
aim  of  every  student  to  attain  to  it  ultimately,  but  not  immediately. 
tells  the  truth,  but  it  tells  all  of  it  ;  it  leaves  nothing  to  the  imaginatioi 
while  the  greatest  charm  of  an  art  form  is  its  suggestiveness,  its  power 

1<  arry  thought  beyond  its  own  expression. 
In  all  early  work  the  most  important  factors  are  a  desirable  inipuls 
confidence,  facility  in  execution,  with  just  enough  of  accuracy  to  mal 
effort  conscientious  and  thoughtful.  On  the  other  hand,  where  accura< 
is  made  the  principal  motive  for  training,  pupils  become  full  of  fear;  th< 
lose  all  spontaneity,  and  their  work  is  devoid  of  art  qualities. 
jjHf  Rendering  can    never  be   wholly  developed   from   the  study  of  tl 

object,  because  pictorial  representation  is  an  illusion,  a  sort  of  subjccti^ 
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creation  which  aims  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  eye  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  object  itself.  The  rendering  is  the  art  which  has  to  be 
learned,  and  imitation  must  form  an  important  part  in  this  instruction. 
Not  only  the  teacher,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  impresses  his  style  on 
his  pupils,  but  every  art  form  that  the  student  observes  influences  his 
expression  in  some  degree.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  important  that 
the  drawing-books  used  in  our  schools  be  supplied  with  artistic  illus- 
trations. 

Imitation  may,  however,  be  used  to  the  advantage  or  the  detriment  of 
the  student.  It  may  act  as  a  suggestion,  stimulating  thought  and  develop- 
ing observation,  so  that  it  results  in  an  original  creation  ;  or  it  may  be  so 
used  as  to  limit  him  to  a  fixed  process  of  working  that  admits  of  no  modi- 
fication. Its  principal  value  is  in  helping  the  student  to  do  his  work 
correctly,  quickly,  and  easily,  without  being  obliged  to  consume  his  time 
in  useless  experiments. 

The  influence  of  the  study  of  pictures  is  more  apt  to  be  seen  in  the 
upper  grades  than  elsewhere,  for  here  the  accumulated  power  acquired 
thru  years  of  study  first  begins  to  be  felt.  Pupils  then  appreciate  such 
qualities  as  conception  of  subjects,  composition  and  handling  of  pig- 
ments ;  but  the  younger  children  are  generally  only  interested  in  the 
function  of  the  picture  or  the  story  told.  If,  however,  we  can  show  them 
drawings  of  masters  that  are  similar  in  character  to  those  they  themselves 
are  doing,  they  can  easily  comprehend  excellences  in  structure,  and  are 
in  turn  influenced  by  them  in  their  own  productions. 

Children's  standards  of  excellence  are  generally  regulated  by  what  they 
have  seen  or  what  they  have  heard.  The  art  atmosphere  and  environ- 
ment show  themselves  very  quickly  in  any  form  of  expression,  whether  it 
be  the  furnishings  of  a  room,  the  dress  of  a  woman,  or  th*e  rendering  of  a 
drawing ;  and  where  the  thin  and  sharp  or  the  ruled  line,  and  the  over- 
finished,  highly  wroughj,  and  inartistic  drawing  prevail,  it  is  a  positive 
indication  of  the  lack  of  training  of  the  imaginative  or  poetic  sense  ;  for 
freedom  of  movement,  softness  of  line,  facility  of  execution,  and  sim- 
plicity in  handling  are  the  spontaneous  expressions  of  artistic  feeling 
inspired  by  the  imagination. 

Little  children  who  have  had  no  training  will  work  with  great  free- 
dora,  using  the  direct  and  continuous  stroke,  and  it  is  only  when  they  are 
taught  to  place  special  emphasis  on  accuracy  that  they  become  over-care- 
ful, full  of  anxiety,  and  piece  and  patch  their  lines.  As  to  simplicity  of 
rendering,  it  is  common  for  the  young  child  to  make  a  vertical  line  do 
duty  for  the  representation  of  a  man,  and  a  horizontal  line  for  a  horse, 
and  it  is  not  until  he  has  been  systematically  trained  in  the  analysis  of 
objects  that  he  emphasizes  details,  making  a  leaf  look  like  a  network  of 
ireins  and  a  potato  like  a  collection  of  eyes. 

Accentuation  is    rarely  spontaneously  expressed  by  children,  but  they 
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all,  no  matter  what  their  age  or  grade,  want  to  shade,  and  will  do  sc 
not  forbidden. 

Before  we  can  arrive  at  any  conclusions  concerning  the  best  methc 
of  instruction  by  which  results  in  rendering  can  be  obtained,  it  may 
well  to  consider  what  we  mean  by  such  terms  as  **  free,"  "spontaneou 
and  **  effective  ;"  for  words  have  such  different  meanings  to  different  min 
For  this  reason  it  is  well  to  know  that  by  free  drawing  we  mean  tl 
which  represents  the  self-activity,  rather- than  the  responsive  activity, 
I  the  child  ;    by  spontaneous,  that  which   flows  from  the  pencil,  pen, 

brush  as  the  expression  of  a    controlling  and   absorbing   thought; 
simple,  that  which   represents  only  such   features  as  arc   sufficient  to  t 
the  story,  or  convey  the  idea;  by  effective,  that  which  is  forceful,  defini 
and  vigorous,  yet  expressive  of  poetic  feeling. 

How  are  we  to  bring  about  such  results?     There  is  no  royal  road 
any  kind  of  learning,  and  while  sometimes  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
some  sleight-of-hand  we  may  acquire  power,  the  experiment  will  so 
prove  that  learning  to  draw  is  very  serious  business  for  both  teacher  a] 
pupil,  requiring  much  patient  and  conscientious  work. 

If  we  would  train  our  children  to  do  acceptable  work,  we  must  lea 
drawing  as  we  teach  other  subjects  :  we  must  build  thoughtfully,  layi 
st)ne  upon  stone  with  the  greatest  care.  It  must  be  precept  and  exainf 
until  habit  is  established  and  action  becomes  automatic,  beginning  eai 
and  continuing  thru  the  entire  school  life. 

Teache'rs   of  experience  generally   recommend   and   use   prescript! 
^  methods  of  working,  because  they  know  that  until  fundamental  princip 

are  understood  and  elementary  features  are    mastered  there  can  be 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  thing  to  be  accomplished. 

We  can  no  more  attain  to  freedom  in  drawing  until  the  technicalit 
are  mastered  tlian  we  can  get  fluent  expression  in  a  foreign  langua 
until  its  structure  and  elements  are  learned. 

We  can  only  learn  to  draw  by   drawing;  but  in   so  doing  we  c 
acquire  bad  habits  which  subsequently  will   have  to  be  unlearned,  or 
can  proceed  in  a  systematic  fashion  that  makes  for  success. 
ijj  There  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  about  developing  ideas  and  letti 

:-,  children  do  as  they  })lease.      Real  spontaneous  drawings  are  of  ver}*  lit 

j  conse([uencc.       It    is    only   when    the  childish    expressions  of  an  i(l< 

.■:.  implanted    by   the   teacher,   are   skillfully  guided  and   guarded  agair 

\,  ^  objectionable  (pialitios  that  they  have  any  value  or  possess  possibilities  f 

\  growth  toward  real  power. 

f  Drawing  is  a  language  at  best.      The  expression  of  an  idea  is  its  ull 

1  mate  aim,  but  the  definition  of  the  conception  is  generally  in  proportic 

1  to  the  knowledge  of  technique  :  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  in  proportion  i 

one  is  able  to  express  will  he  get  thoughts  to  express. 

The  study  of  technique  involves  both  eye-  and  hand-training.     Tl 
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former  must  be  attained  by  studying  examples  of  good  rendering,  whether 
in  outline,  light  and  shade,  or  color;  and  the  latter  by  good  hard  practice 
of  the  elements  of  which  drawings  are  made.  The  two  kinds  of  work 
should  be  carried  along  in  parallel  lines,  and  made  to  act  and  react  upon 
each  other ;  for  in  the  study  of  good  drawings  we  seek  to  find  how  the 
element  of  beauty  is  represented,  and  in  our  own  products  we  aim  to 
apply  the  knowledge  acquired. 

To  analyze  a  work  of  art  is  a  literary  proceeding.  It  is  an  effort  to 
reduce  feeling  to  reason,  and  where  there  is  no  art  feeling  this  is  very 
necessary,  for  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  literary  or  intellectual  concep- 
tion is  the  means  of  awakening  an  art  appreciation. 

When  studying  a  picture  we  consider  its  truthfulness,  whether  or  not 
the  drawing  is  sufficiently  scientific  to  convey  the  idea;  its  simplicity,  by 
which  only  essentials  are  treated,  so  that  the  eye  and  mind  may  grasp  the 
thought  at  once  and  make  us  feel  that  in  some  way  the  idea  is  not  new, 
but   originated  with  ourselves ;  its  suggestiveness,  whereby  it  represents 
mainly  the  type,  rather  than  a  special   thing,  which  thru  the  association 
of  ideas  sets  the  memory  and  the  imagination  to  work  recalling  objects  of 
a  similar  kind  or  modifying  them  into  new  creations;  its  composition, by 
which  we  are  able  to  detect  an  organic  structure  whose  rhythmic  lines 
express  the  principles  of  unity  and   balance;  its  projection,  which  repre- 
sents solidity  and  makes  it  appear  as  standing  out  and  being  relieved 
from  the  space  which  it  occupies  ;  its  values,  by  which  its  principal  parts 
are  given  prominence  and  its  subordinate  features  are  made  subservient; 
its  atmosphere,  by  which  the  whole  effect  is  softened  as  if  veiled,  as  is  the 
landscape  on  an   Indian  summer's  day ;   all  of  which,  united  and  com- 
bined, tend  to  produce  that  greatest  of  charms  in  art  —  poetic  feeling. 

With  a  correct  idea  of  what  constitutes  good  expression,  we  can  give 
our  attention  to  the  practice  of  what  we  consider  necessary  for  its  accom- 
plishment. Then,  as  all  drawing  begins  with  the  stroke  of  pencil,  pen, 
brush,  or  chalk,  whether  the  work  is  to  be  in  mass,  outline,  or  light 
and  shade,  we  have  to  consider  methods  of  handling  these  tools  and  the 
quality  of  the  stroke  or  line  which  they  produce. 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  prescribed  position  and  pencil- 
holding,  but  here  again  it  is  a  question  of  use  or  misuse.  For  economy's 
sake  it  is  wise  to  prescribe  carefully  every  movement  of  the  pupils  in  the 
fiirst  lessons,  in  order  to  show  what  is  wanted,  to  secure  the  children's 
attention  and  confidence,  and  to  enlist  their  interest  ;  but  the  discrimi- 
nating teacher  will  soon  discern  the  easy  and  natural  way  of  working 
assumed  by  some  children,  and  devote  her  time  to  the  correction  of  that 
which  is  forced,  constrained,  or  unnatural ;  for  the  manner  of  working 
determines  the  quality  of  line. 

Delicacy  of  touch  and  freedom  of  movement  are  impossibilities  where 
hands  and  arms  are  rigid  and  pencils  are  held  tight  and  close  to  the  point. 
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Drill  on  lines  must  be  given  until  children  have  some  idea  of  what 
expected  of  them,  but  not  until  they  have  become  tired  and  lost  intew 
Then,  whatever  is  emphasized   in   the  drill   work  should  be  consistcn 
applied   in  all  subsequent  exercises,  for  the  soft  sweeping  lines  must 
constantly  used.     Every  drawing   lesson,  whether  it   be   the  study  ol 

»  geometric  shape,  a  decorative  pattern,  or  a  pictorial  representation,  shoi 

be  considered  as  much  of  a  drill  on  movement  and  lines  as  any  exerc 

\  in  which  the  time  is  entirely  given  to  unrelated  lines. 

<  The  blackboard  may  be  profitably  used  for  all  such  work,  and  af 

pupils  have  learned  to  make  light  and  heavy  lines,  graduated  lines  fn 

I  \\^1  to  dark  'and   dark   to  light,  their  application  will   naturally  foll( 

Whether  a  drawing  should  be  strengthened  in  a  line  of  uniform  color 
vary  with  accentuation  is  a  matter  of  artistic  feeling,  and  one  that  requi 

A  considerable  practice  and  experiment  before  satisfactory  results  can 

4  obtained. 

*.  Whether  we  should  begin  our  work  with  the  pencil,  charcoal,  or  t 

brush,  or  whether  it  should  be  outline  or  mass  drawing,  or  both,  are qu 
tions  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  ans^^'er,  since  it  is  very  evident  tl 
these  are  matters  that  are  in  their  experimental  stage.  But  this  thing 
certain,  that  the  art  movement  which  is  sweeping  our  country,  which  \ 
done  so  much  in  different  localities  for  schoolroom  decoration,  a 
which  is  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  penny  pictures,  as  well 
for  the  supply  of  inexpensive  art  works,  is  awakening  a  general  ; 
interest  that  will,  in  time,  effect  a  most  desirable  change  in  the  techniq 
of  our  public-school  work. 


•}\ 


DISCUSSION 


Wai.tkr  a.  Tknnky,  supervisor  of  drawing,  Fresno,  Cal. —  If  we  look  at  this s 
ject  of  rendering   in   the   light  of  what   is  done  by  those  who  have  attained  success, 
shall  d«nil)tless  find   an  answer  to  the  first  question  :   "Can  artistic  rendering  be  redu 
'j  to  principle  and  rule  ?"     No  two  artists  will  treat  any  subject  in  the  same  way.    Oviti 

and  feels  certain  truths,  another  is  influenced  by  other  truths,  and  each  one  rcnc 
accoriling  to  the  truths  that  impress  him  most.  Again,  no  two  artists  will  render 
same  truths  concerning  the  same  subject  in  precisely  the  same  way.  For  instance, ' 
artist  wi>hes  to  express  the  appearance  of  sunlight,  or  of  trees,  or  of  flesh;  he  uses 
medium  in  a  certain  way  which  seems  good  to  him ;  another  expresses  the  samcthinjr 
an  entirely  different  way.  Take,  for  example,  the  picture  of  Francesca  da  Rimini 
Count  de  Marini.  The  beautiful  tlesh  tf)nes  in  this  painting  were  obtained  by  using  o 
the  three  primary  colors,  unmixed,  l)ut  stippled  in  a  manner  which  produced  a  m 
wonderful  effect.  At  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  one  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  a  flat  pai 
intj;  it  lias  all  the  aj)])earaiu:e  t)f  texture  and  color,  of  roundness  and  solidity  of  life-  • 
Sclietfer  treated  his  painting  of  the  same  subject  in  an  altogether  different  manner, 
each  has  told  the  >ame   truth>  in   a  pleasing  and  effective  way.     If  time  allowed  to 
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cite  other  examples,  they  would  only  lead  us  to  one  conclusion,  viz.,  that  artists  do  not 
work  by  rule.  And  I  believe  that  from  pupils  in  the  public  schools  we  can  never  hope 
to  obtain  artistic  work  by  rule. 

The  terms  are  inconsistent  and  opposed  to  each  other.  A  rule  implies  limitations* 
The  only  legitimate  limits  for  art  are  the  possibility  of  the  mind  to  conceive  and  of  the 
hand  to  execute.  A  rule  implies  uniformity.  Uniformity  and  art  are  directly  oppo.^ed, 
for  art  is  individuality.  I  should  say,  then,  that  a  few  general  principles  may  be  given  the 
pupil  for  his  guidance,  but  that  more  than  this  would  be  unsafe. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  say  that  artistic  rendering  is  the  result  of  genius  only  —  as 
the  term  "genius  "  is  so  often  understood  —  we  are  too  near  the  other  extreme.  To  say  this 
would  be  to  render  impossible  the  ideal  which  has  been  raised  in  this  country,  viz.,  "  an 
art  education  for  the  entire  people."  I  believe  that  between  these  two  extremes  there  is  a 
middle  ground,  which  is  our  best  position,  and  that,  while  the  great  things,  the  high 
conceptions,  in  art  are  reserved  for  the  few  great  souls  who  see  with  clearer  vision,  yet 
there  is  for  the  commonplace  child  in  the  commonplace  environment  a  rich  inheritance 
of  the  world  beautiful. 

Artistic  rendering  implies  two  things  :  first,  a  clear,  definite  mental  image,  a  vivid 
conception  of  the  thing  to  be  portrayed ;  second,  sufficient  muscular  control  to  enable  the 
hand  to  execute  what  the  mind  wills.  Any  normal  child  may  acquire  the  latter  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  practice.  And  any  normal  child  may  acquire  the  former,  not  by 
following  rules,  but  by  studying  beautiful  objects  and  works  of  art,  till  it  becomes  habitual 
to  entertain  l)eautiful  ideas.  I'o  a  great  extent  every  object  suggests  its  own  rendering, 
and  if  the  pupil  be  uninfluenced,  he  will  render  according  to  the  truths  which  impress  him. 
Take  the  child's  drawing  of  a  spray.  It  looks  like  a  drawing  of  pressed  leaves.  No 
life,  no  beauty  in  it.  How  shall  the  fault  be  corrected  ?  Shall  we  say  :  "  Draw  this  line  so 
or  that  tint  so  '*  ?  No ;  the  trouble  is  he  has  not  seen  the  object.  I  speak  of  seeing  as  a 
mental,  not  a  physical,  action.  In  other  words,  he  has  not  felt  that  his  plant  was  a  living, 
sensitive,  growing  being,  drawing  its  little  life  from  the  same  source  as  his  own.  The 
teacher  may  UadYdva  to  feel  something  of  this,  and  only  then  will  his  drawing  show  these 
qualities.  Call  it  sentiment,  or  whatever  name  you  will ;  it  is  the  surest  and — T  was  about 
to  say  —  the  only  way.  For  if  art  is  the  outward  expression  of  inward  spirit,  how  can  we 
look  for  artistic  expression  without  the  indwelling  of  the  spirit  of  beauty  ?  1  find  that 
whenever  a  pupil  is  unable  to  do  artistic  work  it  is  not  on  account  of  inability  to  draw 
certain  lines  in  a  certain  way,  but  because  he  has  no  mental  conception  of  what  is  to  be 
done ;  and  that  wherever  there  is  a  clear  mental  picture,  wherever  there  is  a  definite, 
strong  mental  impression,  it  will  invariably  find  adequate  expression. 

Our  first  object,  then,  should  be  to  induce  in  the  pupil  the  desired  mental  state,  and 
if  we  would  respect  his  individuality,  this  is  about  all  we  can  safely  do. 

I  do  not  say  that  ability  to  render  artistically  can  be  successfully  taught  from  the 
object  alone ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  imply  that  the  teacher  should  not  show  the  pupils  how  to 
handle  the  different  media  or  how  he  would  render  different  subjects  by  doing  the  work 
before  them.  This  should  by  all  means  be  done.  There  is  no  better  means  of  inspiring 
confidence  and  respect,  and  even  something  more,  in  the  pupils  than  by  masterful  execution 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  But  there  should  be  no  slavish  imitation  of  the  teacher's 
technique. 

In  this  connection  should  come  the  study  of  pictures.  Should  good  drawings  be 
copied  ?  I  do  not  say,  "  Never."  But  there  is  a  better  way.  Let  the  pupil  make  his  drawing* 
expressing  his  thought  in  his  way,  as  best  he  can  ;  then  let  him  compare  his  work  with 
drawings  of  similar  subjects  by  good  artists.  1  would  not  have  him  imitate  the  style  of 
any  of  these,  but  study  them  for  suggestions  by  which  to  increase  his  own  powers  of 
expression.  The  influence  of  good  pictures  thus  used  is  very  great.  Our  magazines 
furnish  many  examples  of  good  work  which  can  be  used  in  this  way,  and  they  will  be  found 
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a  source,  not  only  of  profit,  but  of  much  enjoyment^  Next  to  the  work  of  the  teacher  hii 
self  there  is  nothing  that  will  do  more  to  correct  faulty  techni({ue,  to  help  in  overcomi 
the  difhculties  which  the  pupil  encounters,  and  even  in  developing  a  good  style  of  hisoi 
than  the  careful  study  of  good  pictures. 

"How  shall  we  obtain  free,  spontaneous,  simple,  and  effective  drawings?"  T 
general  principles  of  the  method  of  teaching  which  will  secure  these  results  have  alrea 
l)een  suggested,  and  if  we  are  to  do  the  best  work,  the  details  of  their  application  mt 
be  determined  by  each  one  for  himself;  therefore  it  would  profit  little  to  discuss  them 
any  length  now.  I  will,  however,  state  a  few  more  points  which  seem  to  me  importan 
First,  we  can  never  hope  to  obtain  free,  spontaneous  drawings  while  we  place  Ixfore  t 
pupil,  to  draw,  objects  which  in  themselves  contain  nothing  of  interest  to  the  child,  whi 
never  have  attracted  his  attention,  and  never  will  again  ;  not  while  we  expect  him  to  61 
more  beauty  in  a  painted  wooden  sphere  than  in  a  blushing,  luscious  [.>each.  No!  1 
must  furnish  him  objects  in  which  he  is  interested  and  which  he  would  naturally  cho€ 
to  draw  — objects  connected  with  his  play  ;  objects  which  are  really  l)eautiful,  and  who 
l>eauty  appeals  to  the  child  ;  objects  having  color.  Children  love  color,  and  an  immen 
amount  of  it.  Second,  do  not  burden  the  child  with  too  many  rules  —  rules  for  sitting 
the  desk,  rules  for  holding  the  pencil,  etc.  Do  not  begin  with  rules  of  perspective, 
would  teach  the  grammar  of  drawing,  but  I  would  not  beg^n  with  it.  The  pupils  in  !i 
fourth  or  fifth  grade  should  be  led  to  discover  the  phenomena  of  foreshortening  as 
convergence,  and  to  formulate  their  own  rules  ;  but  these  things  should  be  understood  rath 
than  memorized  from  rules.  Third,  hold  class  criticisms.  C)rdinarily  (at  least  in  tl 
lower  grades),  when  the  pupil  begins  his  drawing  let  him  work  undisturbed  till  he  h 
finished.  Then  collect  the  drawings,  place  them  where  they  tan  l)e  seen,  and  let  the  ch 
criticise.  The  pupils  will  often  do  this  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  the  teacher.  If  ai 
further  criticism  is  necessary,  the  teacher  can  then  make  it.  Then,  perhaps,  at  anoth 
lesson  let  the  pupils  compare  their  drawings  with  those  of  some  artist  of  recognized  abilit 

Simplicity  in  a  drawing  is  a  much  desired  quality.     It  can  only  come  thru  ability 
see  and  express  the  broad,  simple  masses  to  the  exclusion  of  minute  detail. 

The  question  we  should  ask  is  not,  **  Has  the  pupil  drawn  his  lines  in  any  particul 
manner?"  but.  "Has  he  given  a  true  representation  of  nature  ?"  The  method  of  doing  !h 
should  be  his  own.  not  ours.  A  well-known  artist  remarked  not  long  ago:  **  It  matters ni 
so  much  how  the  medium  is  used,  if  we  have  a  good  picture  here.*'  The  pupil's  method* 
work  will  be  his  own  individual  method,  if  without  undue  influence  we  have  led  him  I 
open  his  eyes  to  see  and  his  mind  to  think ;  and  if  we  have  not  done  this,  we  have  dor 
nothing  worth  while. 


•^i  DRAWING  IN  THE  EARLY  YEARS 


HV    DR.    HERMAN    T.    LUKENS,    STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL,    CALIFORNIA,  PA. 

A.     THE    STEPS    IN    DEVELOPMENT 

\ 

J  A  study  of  Dr.  William   L.   Bryan's  investigation  into  the  leaminj 

Ij  of  telegraphy  suggested  to  the  writer  the  probability  of  a  similar  analysii 

of  the  psychological  factors  in  learning  art  and  music.     It  was  found,  foi 

example,  that  the  curve  representing  the  growth  of  skill  in  the  rate  0 

sending  messages  differed  widely  from  that  representing  the  devclopinj 

]  capacity  to  receive  messages.     The  shape  of  the  two  curves  was  quiw 
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unlike.  Again,  both  in.  this  study  of  telegraphy  and  in  a  subsequent  one 
in  reading  it  was  found  that  the  curve  representing  progress  in  execution 
showed  an  alternation  of  sudden  rises  with  periods  of  little  or  no  increase 
in  skill.  Further  investigation  revealed  the  extremely  interesting  fact 
that  each  of  these  rapid  increases  in  ability  corresponded  with  the  mas- 
tering of  some  particular  factor  in  the  work.  When  some  new  combina- 
tion of  ideas  had  been  learned,  or  some  new  co-ordination  of  muscles 
had  been  fixed  in  habit,  thus  relieving  the  strain  of  voluntary  attention 
by  being  turned  over  to  the  control  of  the  lower  automatic  brain  centers, 
the  voluntary  attention  and  strength  were  thus  set  free  to  master  addi- 
tional elements  in  the  process  in  hand.  Thus  the  process  of  learning 
resembles  in  a  literal  way  that  of  crawling  up  stairs.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, landings  are  reached,  and  then  for  a  long  period  no  upward  progress 
is  made.  Some  get  discouraged  here,  say  they  cannot  climb  farther,  and 
wander  off  in  the  lower  stories  ;  others  conclude  there  is  no  stairway  any 
higher,  and  that  those  who  are  in  the  upper  stories  reached  there  by  the 
elevator  of  genius,  without  having  to  crawl  on  all  fours. 

There  is  an  interest  in  drawing  and  an  interest  in  drawings,  an 
interest  in  the  technique  of  painting  and  an  interest  in  great  pictures. 
On  the  one  side  we  have  interest  in  the  productive  activity,  in  the  creative 
power  of  the  hand  as  well  as  of  the  imagination  ;  while  on  the  other 
side  we  have  appreciation  of  the  product,  not  only  thru  the  senses,  but 
also  thru  the  understanding  and  the  feelings.  In  the  school  we  teach 
children  to  draw,  paint,  design,  and  decorate,  and  also  surround  them 
with  art  products,  and  teach  them  to  love  and  appreciate  beauty  in  nature 
and  in  art.  But  do  we  consider  the  interrelation  of  these  two  sides  of 
our  nature  ?  The  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  child's  development 
in  drawing  is  to  be  found  right  here.  Let  us  consider  the  chief  stages  of 
this  development. 

First  period, — Until  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  the  child's  interest 
is  greatest  in  the  objects  themselves,  or  in  finished  drawings  by  others. 
For  he  can  produce  nothing  himself  but  scribble.  Gradually,  however, 
the  scribble  is  eliminated,  the  drawing  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  and 
then  feature  after  feature  added  —  first  eyebrows,  hair,  ears;  then  buttons, 
flounces,  feathers,  shoes,  parasol,  etc.  As  soon,  now,  as  the  child  begins 
to  care  more  for  the  delight  of  drawing  than  for  the  picture  afterward,  he 
has  reached  the 

Second  period^  during  which  time  the  imagination  develops.  The 
child  now  not  merely  sees  the  crude  lines  on  the  paper,  but  rather  his 
mind's  eye  pictures  the  scene  beyond,  that  is  suggested  by  the  lines 
drawn,  but  not  represented  by  them.  He  is  under  the  influence  of  what 
Lange  calls  "artistic  illusion."  This  is  the  golden  age  of  drawing 
development,  and  should  be  prolonged  as  much  as  possible.  The  child 
says  :  "  See  me  make  a  tree.     Here  goes  a  branch,  and  here  are  other 
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branches  "  (meanwhile  drawing  lines  to  stand  for  the  parts  he  names 
"And  here  comesa  bird  flying  to  its  nest  in  the  tree"  (as  he  speaks  1 
makes  the  lines  that  show  the  bird  and  its  flight).  Story  and  pictu 
blend  in  one.  Fancy  creates  a  world  in  which  the  little  artist  lives,  move 
plays,  and  draws.  The  child  delights  to  draw  "out  of  his  own  head 
Why?  Because  in  his  own  head  are  the  pictures  "fancy  paints  ( 
memory's  wall."  Why  should  he  want  to  draw  what  is  actually  before  h 
eyes  ?  Why  represent  what  is  already  present  ?  The  little  child  feels  i 
inner  need  to  draw  from  nature.  The  picture  shall  stand  for  the  absc 
object,  person,  animal,  or  plaything.  It  shall  represent  the  imaginary,  tl 
objects  of  dreamland  and  fancy,  and,  as  such,  meet  an    inner  craving 

* 

every  boy  and  girl. 

It  is  a  fundamental  fault  of  the  drawing  course  that  it  ignores  th 
period  of  development  and  destroys  the  golden  age  by  leading  the  pup 
into  temptation.  The  drawing  teacher  admonishes  him  :  "Open  yo 
eyes  and  see  the  tree  and  the  fruit  thereof,  as  they  really  are.  Draw  ll 
apple  exactly  as  you  see  it."  The  pupil  does  so,  and  his  eyes  are  opene 
and  he  sees  his  nakedness,  and  is  filled  with  shame.  The  divine  gift 
artistic  illusion  vanishes  ;  he  awakes  to  find  that  he  cannot  draw.  Th( 
follows  the  curse  all  his  life  long.  In  sorrow  he  must  draw  from  ll 
object  all  the  days  of  his  life.  Painful  copying,  spiritless  imitation  is  ll 
start,  and  unto  the  same  the  pupil  ever  returns. 

The  sensory  side  of  his  nature  is  appealed  to  by  all  the  objects 
culture  and  of  art  with  which  we  surround  the  pupil.  He  is  in  the  raid 
of  an  environment  much  older  and  more  highly  developed  than  he  i 
Do  what  we  can  to  counteract  this  condition,  we  can  never  provide  < 
equally  stimulating  condition  for  the  motor  side  of  the  child's  natui 
We  can,  however,  give  the  motor  reaction,  the  restless  activity,  of  thelitt 
ones  free  play.  This  we  are  bound  to  do  all  the  more  if  we  stimula 
their  senses.      The  child  on  the  farm  is  healthier  than  the  citv  chii' 

j"  because   he  is  surrounded   by  a  less  artificial  and  less  highly  developc 

j:'  environment ;  but  secondly,  also,  because  he  suffers  under  less  repressic 

\  of  his  activities. 

'^;;  For  healthy  development  the  drawing  pupil  needs  during  this  peric 

nothing  else  so  much  as  an  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  draw.   Son 
time  ago  I  examined  a  pile  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  drawings  by 

i,  Buffalo  bov,  Tom  J.,  between  five  and  six  years  of  age.     These  were  a 

struck  off  within  a  little  over  a  year,  and  included  such  scenes  as  th 
following  : 

Kskimo  ;  fort ;  steam  engine  ;  man  stealing  an  arrow;  going  to  set  fii 
to  an  Indian  wigwam;  pilgrim  boy  crying  because  his  gun  burst ;  th 
first  fight  between  the  Indians  and  pilgrims;  tomahawks,  hatchets,  gum 
and  swords  ;  animal  shows,  including  elephants,  giraffe,  yak,  bear,  skunl 
etc.;    "going  to  heaven;"  red   Indian    in   full   dress  and  feathers,  witi 
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tomahawk  and  scalping  knife ;  George  Washington  and  the  Indians ; 
several  houses  on  fire,  with  firemen,  engines,  hook  and  ladders ;  street 
parade ;  railroad  train,  etc.;  the  list  ending  with  a  great  variety  of  Brownie 
pictures. 

This  drawing  activity  gave  Tom  considerable  skill  in  handling  the 
pencil  and  expressing  himself  in  lines.  It  served  him  for  companion- 
ship, broadened  his  interests  and  sympathies,  and  perhaps,  in  part,  took 
the  place  of  doll  play  with  other  children.  "  The  fights,  burnings,  shoot- 
ings, Indians,  collisions,  and  other  terrible  scenes  probably  performed 
the  same  office  for  him,  in  respect  of  later  wild  escapades,  that  vaccination 
serves  in  preventing  small-pox.  He  passed  through  the  mild  form  on 
paper  harmlessly,  and  the  infection  will  not  take  as  severely  if  a  second 
attack  comes."     {Pedagogical Seminary^  Vol.  IV,  No.  i.) 

Thus  drawing  should  be  a  usual  form  of  expression,  just  the  same  as 
language.  The  one  is  no  more  a  special  talent  than  the  other.  Both 
need  continual  practice.  If  our  pupils  had  to  draw  as  much  as  they  have 
to  talk,  read,  and  write,  they  would  all  be  expert  draftsmen. 

The  great  danger  in  allowing  children  to  draw  so  much  "out  of  their 
heads  "  is  that  they  will  fall   into  the  use  of  fixed  conventional  forms. 
For  such,  perhaps,  the  best  cure  is  drawing  from   nature,  for  they  have 
already  lost  the  power  of  artistic  illusion  when  they  descend  into  conven-" 
tional  forms. 

The  zest  in  drawing  is  gone  because  the  pupil  has  been  taught  to 
grasp  the  picture  objectively  as  a  material  thing  to  be  compared  with  the 
real  object,  instead  of  looking  thru  it  to  see  in  imagination  the  pic- 
ture beyond  suggested  by  the  drawing. 

Third  period. — Pestalozzi  tells  us  that  the  pupil  should  not  be  critical ; 
learning  comes  before  judgment.      The  rousing  of  the  critical  faculty  too 
early   brings  on  the  stagnation  of  the  third   period,  for  the  zest  in  the 
crude  children's  drawings  is  destroyed  without  the  pupil   being  able  to 
draw  well  enough  to  care  to  practice  any  more.     He  concludes  he  has 
not    talent,  and  henceforth    never  draws  except  when  forced  to.     Most 
people  remain  so  all  life  thru,  unable  to  draw  any  better  than,  or  scarcely 
as  well  as,  children  of  ten  years  of  age.    The  other  day  I  asked  the  gradu- 
ating  class  in  one  of  the   Pennsylvania  normal  schools  to  draw   a   few 
simple  objects,  as  a  tree,  bird,  and  hills  with  a  house  in  the  foreground. 
Most   could  not    or   were  ashamed    to  show  their  drawings.     Is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  make  no  progress  ?     According  to  the  study  of  chil- 
dren's drawings  made  by  Earl  Barnes  in  California,  the  desire  to  draw 
decreases  more  and  more  after  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.     All  the 
drawing  teachers  I  have  asked  have  agreed  that  the  children  make  the 
least  progress  about  the  age  of  twelve.     After  that  they  learn  to  work 
cnore  neatly,  it  is  true,  and  acquire  greater  mastery  of  their  hand  and 
^rm  muscles,  but  no  greater  skill  in  depicting  expression  or  characterizing 
ttc  human  form. 
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Their  appreciation  of  art  objects  goes  on  increasing,  and  is  train< 
study  of  pictures,  paintings,  and  statuary  all  life  long ;  but  that  is 
one  side  of  art  education.  The  misfit  relation  between  productior 
appreciation  continues  to  grow  worse.  The  development  is  one-s 
and  is  arrested. 

Four/h  period. —  In  some  more  fortunate  people,  who  during  ad 
cence  experience  a  rebirth  of  creative  power,  the  artistic  developme 
continued,  and  many  such  become  artists  by  profession.  For  thri 
renewal  of  their  art  power  their  delight  in  producing  again  bec< 
strong,  and  thus  it  often  happens  that  artists  feel  the  divine  zest  in 
tion  as  a  far  stronger  incentive  to  work  than  any  pleasure  or  profit  1 
derived  from  the  finished  product.  In  this  way  are  repeated  those 
pitious  conditions  of  the  first  golden  age  of  childhood,  and  the  '< 
again  finds  his  deepest  satisfaction  in  the  work  itself,  and,  no  longer 
Tl  ing  at  copying,  he  catches  visions  of  the  picture  beyond  the  canvas. 


The  transition  periods  from  one  condition  to  another  (about  the 
of  four,  eight  to  ten,  and  then,  later,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
are  of  the  greatest  pedagogical  importance.  Perhaps  they  represent 
nascent  periods  for  some  dominant  factors  in  artistic  development, 
discouraging  plateau  level  after  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  is  due,  in  1 
measure,  to  false  methods  of  teaching  drawing,  and  can  be  largely  re 
died  by  natural  methods  and  abundant  practice  in  drawing  all  sor 
objects  in  which  the  children  are  interested.  There  certainly  shouh 
no  sharp  dualism  between  the  mental  and  manual  development. 

H.    THE    COURSK    JN    DRAWING 

1.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  attested   by  all  observation   of  childr 
drawings,  that  at  first  they  never  draw  from  the  object  even  when 

:,i  before  their  eyes,  but  always  "out  of  their  heads."     In  forcing  early  di 

ing  from  the  object  we  are  really  making  it  harder  for  the  child  to  ar 
at  the  necessary  preliminary  stage  of  simplicity  in  outlining.  We 
well  understand  that  it  is  easier  to  draw  in  a  few  bold  .strokes  a  cha 
teristic  sketch  **  from  memory  "  (for  only  striking  features  are  rem 
bered)  than  to  do  it  with  all  the  bewildering  details  of  the  real  objec 
look  at.     The  memory  performs  the  work  of  selection  involuntarily. 

2.  Drawing  from  memory  differs  from  drawing  from  the  object  c 
in  the  longer  or  shorter  interval  between  the  sense-impression  and 
motor  expression.  If  the  sense-impression  is  stored  up  in  the  memc 
to  be  used  later  in  re- presenting  the  object  on  paper  when  that  objec 
no  longer  present,  it  is  called  drawing  from  memory.  If,  on  the  o 
trary.  the  hand  at  once  tries  to  reproduce  what  the  eye  sees,  the  menu 
carries  tlie  sense-impression  a  very  short  interval  before  expressing  it 
lines  on  paper,  and  we  call  it  drawing  from  the  object.  The  lattei 
slavish,  and  is  enfeebling  if  exclusively  pursued.     One  glorious  atfiracti 
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of  landscape  painting  and  sketching  living  creatures  is  that  they  are  con- 
stantly changing,  thus  forcing  drawing  from  nature  to  be  more  or  less 
memory  drawing.  No  one  has  mastered  a  form  until  he  can  draw  it  in 
any  position  from  memory.  Drawing  from  the  object  is  a  drill  exercise 
in  learning  to  draw  that  object,  but  it  is  not  the  aim  of  drawing. 

If  the  early  drawing  "out  of  the  head"  degenerates  into  the  stereo- 
typed, conventional  form  for  human  figures,  trees,  houses,  etc.,  it  may  be 
best  to  correct  this  by  going  at  once  to  drawing  from  the  object ;  but  this 
will  arrest  further  progress  unless  combined  with  much  memory  drawing. 

3.  Grace,  balance,  and  facility  in  drawing  can  be  acquired  only  thru 
muscle-training  in  those  co-ordinations  necessary  for  making  such  move- 
ments. Such  exercises  for  muscle-training  have  been  called,  appropriately, 
manual-training  drawing.  While  any  muscles  are  untrained,  the  will  has 
incomplete  control  of  them,  and  only  awkward  lines  can  result.  This 
manual  training  should  begin  with  the  movements  of  the  large  muscles, 
and  can  then  properly  be  given  to  the  children  in  the  lowest  primary 
grades.  Pestalozzi  laid  great  stress  on  this. point,  urging  the  priority  of 
drawing  to  writing.  Drawing  requires  and  develops  a  universal  flexibility 
of  the  hand,  which,  however,  is  ruined  by  the  stiffening  of  it  in  particular 
directions  by  the  uniformly  up-and-down  movements  of  writing.  Draw- 
ing favors  the  fundamental,  free,  whole-arm  movements,  necessary  in 
making  long,  continuous  lines  with  large  and  variable  sweep ;  writing 
leads  almost  necessarily  to  little,  cramped,  accessory  finger  movements  of 
narrow  range  and  uniform  in  direction  and  height.  To  convince  one- 
self of  this,  one  has  only  to  attempt  to  draw  free-hand  any  symmetrical 
design  based  on  the  loop.  The  awkwardness  of  the  unbalanced  figure  that 
results  is  due  to  the  one  sided  training  of  the  pen-wagging  muscles. 

4.  Ruskin*s  words  in  the  opening  pages  of  The  Laws  of  Fie  sole  %\iOM\^ 
sink  deep  into  the  heart  of  every  teacher:  "The  guiding  principle  of  all 
right,  practical  labor,  and  the  source  of  all  healthful  life  energy,  is  that 
your  art  is  to  be  the  place  of  something  that  you  love'^  "It  matters  not," 
says  Comenius,  "whether  the  objects  be  correctly  drawn  or  otherwise, 
provided  that  they  afford  delight  to  the  mind."  Consider  now  that,  when 
leftto  themselves,  three-fourths  of  all  children's  drawings  are  human  figures, 
with  human  interests  linked  with  them,  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  object  par  excellence  for  drawing  in  the  lower  grades  and  the 
kindergarten  is  the  human  figure,  and  after  that  animal  forms. 

5.  The  only  way  to  learn  to  draw  is  to  draw.  We  provide  far  too  little 
practice  in  drawing.  All  the  required  work  in  an  ordinary  "course  in 
drawing"  for  a  year  could  be  gone  thru  with  in  an  afternoon.  No  such 
subjects  as  drawing,  reading,  writing,  etc.,  are  properly  taught  in  school 
unless  the  school  work  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  voluntary  out-of-school 
practice.  "I  do  not  think  it  advisable,"  says  Ruskin,  "  to  engage  a  child 
in  any  but  the  most  voluntary  practice  of  art."     Do  our  pupils  fall  in  love 
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with  drawing,  and  are  they  ^iven  free  opportunity  and  encouragement 
draw  outside  of  the  drawing  period  ?  There  is  no  other  way  to  learn 
draw.  It  is  not  some  knack  that  can  be  acquired  by  word  of  mouth,  n 
is  it  mainly  eye-training  in  seeing,  but,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  it 
muscle-training  in  execution.  Now,  all  muscle-training  succeeds  b< 
when  it  is  continuous,  allowing  only  for  the  needful  rest  inter\'als.  T 
practice  effect  gradually  vanishes,  and  more  is  lost,  of  course,  if  the  tii 
for  training  is  spread  thinly  over  a  long  period  than  if  well  concentrate 
The  poorest  writer  I  ever  knew  in  one  year  became  one  of  the  best  wriu 
and  took  the  prize  in  school  in  penmanship  by  practicing  two  or  thr 
hours  a  day  during  that  one  year.  Writing  is  only  a  special  sort  of  dra 
ing.  Success  depends  upon  having  the  practice  in  a  concentrated  for; 
The  most  appropriate. time  for  the  drill  work  in  object-drawing  is, 
believe,  the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar  course..  Before  that  timet 
work  should  be  more  varied,  less  technical,  more  manual  training  for 
co-ordination,  and  with  a  predominance  of  illustrative  memory  woi 
The  latter  stores  the  memory  with  visual  images  and  trains  to  close  obs< 
vation.  It  bears  a  part  in  learning  to  draw  similar  to  the  committing 
selections  by  heart  in  learning  language,  or  to  the  school  exercise  kno^ 
as  the  ** giving  of  the  substance"  of  a  part  previously  read.  Such  ex( 
cises  are,  of  course,  based  on  the  closest  observation  of  the  object,  ai 
presuppose  some  object -drawing  as  practice  work,  but  the  latter  shou 
never  be  held  up  as  the  end  and  aim,  but  only  as  means  of  training  1 
memory  drawing. 

6.  The  work  in  "  concrete  geometry  "  that  is  usually  put  into  t 
drawing  course  is  a  burden  that  does  not  belong  there.  Its  proper  pla 
is  in  arithmetic,  because  the  lines  are  not  for  depicting  appearances,  t 
for  making  and  representing  measurements.  The  distinctidn  betwe 
free-hand  drawing  and  mechanical  drawing  to  a  scale  should  be  cleai 
marked  ;  the  latter  is  dominated  bv  the  idea  of  exact  measurement,  whi( 
therefore,  relates  it  more  nearly  with  mathematics. 

7.  The  course  in  drawing,  finally,  should  be  a  series  of  graded  ste 
in  method  of  drawing,  not  a  series  of  progressive  lessons  on  grad* 
objects  beginning  with  the  type  forms.  I  do  not  know  of  any  obje 
inappropriate  for  a  child  of  five  or  six  to  attempt  to  draw,  if  he  feels  ai 
inner  need  to  draw  it.  We  saw,  a  few  minutes  ago,  how  wide  a  range 
objects  our  five-year-old  Tom  exploited  his  skill  on.  That,  it  seems : 
me,  is  the  healthy  condition,  and  should  be  kept  up  thru  all  the  subs* 
quent  years.  The  work  in  drawing  is  suffering  from  an  over-systematiz. 
tion  that  limits  the  child  and  represses  his  efforts  instead  of  providin 
opportunity  for  abundant  free  expression  in  all  years. 

These  graded  steps  in  method  of  drawing  would  yet  have  to  be  worke 
out  on  the  basis  of  the  study  of  children's  drawings  in  different  year 
What  we  seem  to  see  clearly  already  is  that  the  early  work  should  consis 
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of  an  abundance  of  crude  childish  sketches  drawn  out  of  their  heads. 
These  gradually  lose  their  unmeaning  scribble,  and  gain  in  strength  by 
clear,  strong,  characteristic  outlines.  Then  follows  a  course  in  which  new 
feature  after  feature  is  added,  and  the  general  effect  is  in  danger  of  being 
lost  sight  of.  This  growth  in  details  continues  uninterruptedly.  At  the 
time  when  muscle  co-ordinations  are  becoming  habitual,  from  about  twelve 
to  fourteen,  the  drill  in  object-drawing  would  seem  to  be  most  in  place, 
and  certainly  it  is  then  first  duly  appreciated  by  the  pupils. 


ARl  EDUCA  TION IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


BY  MISS  J.  A.  GREENE,  STATE    NORMAL   SCHOOL,  PLATTSBURG,  N.  Y. 

In  treating  the  subject  of  art  education  in  institutions  so  widely  dif- 
ferent in  their  aims  as  the  high  schools  and  normal  schools  of  the 
country,  it  is  necessary  to  view  two  entirely  distinct  fields  of  work ;  the 
one  dealing  with  the  acquirement  of  technical  knowledge  along  various 
lines  of  artistic  work  ;  the  other  with  the  additional  acquirement  of  the 
power  to  fit  such  technical  knowledge  to  the  needs  of  children  of  varying 
age  and  ability.  In  an  ideal  state  of  education  the  high  schools  and 
the  normal  schools  would  occupy  these  two  entirely  distinct  fields,  the 
work  of  the  high  schools  being  purely  technical,  that  of  the  normal 
schools  being  entirely  professional.  But  at  present,  because  of  the  vary- 
ing abilities  and  previous  training  of  those  entering  normal  schools, 
these  schools  must  supplement  their  professional  training  with  much 
work  in  subject-matter.  Thus  we  find  that  normal  schools  provide,  in 
addition  to  a  study  of  methods  of  teaching,  technical  work  closely  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  high  schools. 

So  the  art  instruction  along  technical  lines  given  in  high  schools  and 
normal  schools  may  be  considered  as  one  field  of  work,  both  as  to  scope 
and  character,  the  additional  normal-school  work  in  methods  being  a 
work  entirely  distinct  from  this. 

The  course  of  study  in  drawing,  manual  training,  or  whatever  definite 
name  may  be  given  to  art  instruction  in  these  schools,  usually  covers  the 
whole  field  of  the  arts,  being  divided  into  the  three  departments:  (i) 
mechanical  and  constructive  work,  (2)  pictorial  or  illustrative  work,  and 
(3)  decorative  work.  This  work  in  the  schools  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  pupils,  the  equipment  of  the  school,  and  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher;  but  the  general  courses  of  study  must  be  somewhat  the  same. 

Mechanical  work  in  these  schools  usually  includes  a  study  of  ortho 
graphic  projection,  working  drawings  of  somewhat  elaborate  objects,  and 
simple  machine  drawings.    This  work  is  supplemented  and  completed  by 
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constructive  work  in  paper,  clay,  or  wood.  Schools  having  an  equipi 
for  manual  training  can  carry  out  this  constructive  work  most  practi 
in  shop  work. 

The  second  department  of  work,  drawing  from  models  and  ob 
includes  the  usual  still-life  studies  of  objects.  In  a  few  schools,  dra 
from  the  living  model,  composition,  and  sketching  out  of  door 
practiced ;  but  these  schools  are  few  compared  with  the  whole  numt 
high  and  normal  schools. 

The  third  department,  decorative  work,  includes  a  study  of  the 
ciples  of  design,  the  making  of  original  designs,  and  a  study  of  hii 
ornament.  In  a  comparatively  few  cases  this  study  of  design  is  ac 
panied  by  an  intelligent  study  of  color  and  color  combinations 
pigments.  In  a  few  schools,  also,  the  study  of  historic  ornament  dev 
«|  into  a  study  of  the  history  of  art. 

*^|  The  question  arises  :  Are  these  lines  of  work  laid  out  in  present  no 

and  high-school  courses  in  drawing  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  f 
in  these  schools,  both  for  their  own  mental  and  physical  develop 
and  for  their  future  practical  use  ?  Everyone  is  surely  agreed  that 
plan  of  education  is  best  which  develops  the  mental  and  physical  p< 
of  the  student,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  practical  and  useful  k 
edge;  and  we  are  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is  po 
fully  to  develop  the  faculties  of  a  child  by  presenting  onjy  such  ma 
as  will  be  of  practical  benefit  or  pleasure  to  him  in  his  future  daily  1 

In  order  to  determine  that  material  along  artistic  lines  which  w 
of  practical  benefit  and  use  to  high-  and  normal-school  students, 
necessary  to  know  something  of  the  future  life  of  such  students, 
purpose  of  normal  students  is  avowed  by  the  fact  that  they  are  regis 
as  members  of  a  normal  school.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  i 
of  high -school  students.  It  is  a  notable,  fact,  and  one  with  which  ^ 
all  familiar,  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  our  p 
schools  enter  the  high-school  grades.  Most  of  those  who  drop  o 
school  before  reaching  these  highest  grades  are  compelled,  by  the  n 
I  sity  of  earning  a  livelihood,  to  enter  some  of  the  many  industrial  oo 

tions  at  the  earliest  possible  age,  and  make  up  the  great  body  of  lab 
upon  whom  our  industrial  system  depends. 

Most  of  the  boys  who  are  graduated  from  the  high  schools  er 
business  career  on  the  completion  of  their  work  there,  while  a  small 
centage  go  to  college  and  from  there  enter  professional  life. 
majority  of  the  girls  marry  and  enter  upon  what  should  be  the  profe 
of  home-makers  and  mothers.  Most  of  those  who  do  not  marr\'  be< 
teachers,  receiving  tlicir  advanced  training  in  normal  schools  or  coll 
wliile  a  small  proportion  enter  other  professions  open  to  women. 
11  our  mercantile  and   professional   classes  are  recruited   from  the  ran 

high-scho(jI  studcnl.s. 
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Let  us  examine  the  three  lines  of  artistic  work  above  indicated,  and 
try  to  determine  what  work,  if  any,  is  not  practical,  and  what,  if  any,  may 
be  developed  to  be  a  more  important  feature  than  it  is  at  present. 

What  is  the  value  of  mechanical  and  constructive  work  in  these 
advanced  grades  ?  First,  is  it  of  value  in  developing  the  mental  and 
physical  faculties  of  the  student  ?  Second,  is  it  of  practical  value  to 
him  after  leaving  school  ?  This  work  is  certainly  of  value  in  developing 
an  appreciation  of  the  true  form,  volume,  and  relation  of  parts  of  objects, 
but  this  appreciation  should  have  been  gained  in  the  early  years  of  school 
work,  and  should  have  formed  the  basis  of  work  in  numbers  and  ele- 
mentary mathematics.  Constructive  work,  the  making  of  things,  with 
attendant  processes  of  drawing,  etc.,  is  especially  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  children  in  the  earlier  years  of  school  life.  There  is  ample  opportu- 
nity during  the  elementary  and  grammar  grades  to  give  all  the  mechanical 
and  constructive  work  necessary  to  a  general  knowledge  of  this  part  of 
our  subject,  and  to  the  development  of  the  faculties  trained  by  this  kind 
of  work. 

It  may  be  argued  that  advanced  work  in  orthographic  projections, 
sections,  and  the  intersection  of  solids  offers  material  too  difficult  for 
children  to  understand,  but  which  is  necessary  for  a  perfect  comprehen- 
sion of  the  principles  of  constructive  drawing.  I  have  yet  to  find  any 
work  in  ordinary  constructive  drawing  which  cannot  be  perfectly  under- 
stood in  the  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  with  the  making  of  working 
drawings  from  objects,  the  making  of  objects  from  simple  working  draw- 
ings, and  a  study  of  the  simplest  principles  of  projection  which  children 
in  these  grades  can  understand. 

This  work  in  advanced  mechanical  drawing  does  cultivate  accuracy  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  student,  but  we 
have  in  the  mathematical  work  of  algebra,  and  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
studies  which  haVe  this  end  avowedly  in  view,  and  which  should  be  suffi- 
cient  to  this  end.  Will  the  average  student  use  the  ability  acijuired  in 
this  mechanical  work  in  his  future  daily  life?  From  what  has  been  said 
as  to  the  future  of  high-school  students,  I  should  say  that  he  would  not. 

In  the  country,  those  students  who  follow  the  various  trades  where 
this  work  would  be  of  practical  use  leave  school  before  reaching  the  high 
school.  In  the  cities,  such  students,  if  possible,  enter  some  technical 
school,  where  this  work  properly  takes  an  important  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum. It  seems,  then,  that  much  mechanical  drawing  and  construction 
is  out  of  place  in  high -school  work. 

This  work  should  be  taught  simply,  and  take  its  proper  place  in  the 
earlier  years  of  school  life,  and  the  time  now  devoted  to  such  work  should 
be  given  to  work  which  will  be  of  practical  value  to  these  students  in 
their  after-life. 

I    have    had    the   good    fortune    to    be   able    to    follow   the   natural 
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development  of  two  unusually  gifted  artistic  natures,  and  I  have  fo 
what  other  investigators  have  also  found  to  be  true,  that  the  ideal 
imaginative  work  of  early  years  naturally  develops  into  a  careful 
vigorous  study  of  natural  forms  and  their  appearance,  at  the  age  of  1 
ten  to  fourteen  years. 

The  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school,  t 
are  the  places  for  the  development  of  that  technical  ability  and  pow 
discrimination  which  will  be  of  practical  value  to  all  high-school  stuc 
in  their  after-life,  in  enabling  them  to  discriminate  between  what  is  j 
and  bad  in  artistic  things.  It  is  in  this  department  of  the  work 
the  individuality  of  the  teacher  most  thoroly  asserts  itself. 

We  find  in  the  inartistic  drawings  of  most  schools  a  proof  o! 
lamentable  fact  that  most  teachers  of  drawing  are  not  themselves  ai 
It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  most  of  those  employing  drawing  tea< 
do  not  deem  the  first  and  most  essential  qualification  of  such  a  te: 
to  be  the  ability  to  draw.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  this  departi 
of  art  instruction  has  been  by  some  considered  a  failure,  and  pupil 
to  achieve  the  results  which  they  attain  in  other  subjects.  Every  stu 
•  can  learn  to  draw  from  models,  to  cultivate  that  power  of  observ; 
which  can  only  come  by  practice  in  this  kind  of  work,  provided  thi 
is  taught  by  those  who  can  themselves  draw  easily  and  artistically, 
only  successful  teacher  of  drawing  is  the  one  who  can  inspire,  by  her 
work,  an  enthusiasm  and  love  for  such  work  on  the  part  of  her  pupil 

Happily  there  is  at  present,  among  progressive  and  intelligent  teac 
a  strong  effort  to  achieve  in  advanced  work  an  artistic  technique,  ar 
do  away  with  that  hard  and  false  method  of  drawing  which  has  for  3 
made  public-school  work  in  drawing  the  laughing  stock  of  professi 
artists.  This  is  right,  but  there  is  a  danger  that  it  may  be  carried  to( 
if  the  cultivation  of  technique  becomes  the  only  aim  of  teachers. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  highest  aim  of  this  1! 
is  not  to  make  artists  of  average  students,  but  to  give  such  a  cull 
tion  of  the  powers  of  observation  as  will  make  the  life  of  each  boy 
girl  fuller  and  richer  for  all  time.  They  should  be  led  to  see  the  be 
and  wonderful  structure  of  bud  and  flower,  of  butterfly  and  bird,  as 
as  the  charm  of  great  sky  spaces,  or  stretches  of  sunlit  wood  and  meac 
What  a  powerful  adjunct,  then,  this  work  might  become  in  the  advac 
study  of  natural  science  I  And  it  should  be  used,  and  used  freelv 
correlation  with  such  work. 

Artistic  rendering  of  objects  should  be  taught  thoroly  and  system 
cally.  Composition  and  color  should  receive  all  the  attention  we 
bestowing  upon  them,  but  we  should  not  forget  that  we  are  to  use 
means  of  expression  thus  acquired  in  every  possible  way,  and  in 
possible  studies.  The  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  of 
high   school  seem  the  proper  places  for  this  work,  the  crude  work 
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^nnectioD  with  nature  study  in  the  lower  grades  being  a  proper  prepara- 
on  for  it. 

But  it  is  the  third  department  of  the  arts,  decorative  work,,  which  is 
specially  adapted  to  advanced,  rather  than  elementary,  grades,  as  it 
ivolves  the  exercise  of  those  critical  faculties  only  to  be  found  in  students 
f  advanced  age  and  with  a  fairly  varied  experience  and  knowledge, 
hildren  in  the  lower  grades  may  become  familiar  with  the  beautiful 
rnamental  forms  of  the  past,  they  may  learn  to  combine  these  forms  in 
pleasing  manner  with  simple  scrolls,  and  they  may  make  other  original 
rrangements  of  simple  forms  given  them  ;  but  the  necessary  material  of 
imembered  images,  and  the  concentration  of  thought  required  to  make 
truly  original  design,  can  only  be  expected  from  students  of  experience. 

So,  also,  the  history  of  art  in  its  broadest  sense  is  a  study  of  great 
alue  in  advanced  grades,  because  it  develops  the  critical  faculties  by 
taking  students  acquainted  with  the  best  in  art,  and  so  giving  them  a 
landard  by  which  to  judge  of  things  artistic.  Many  schools  take  up 
nly  the  most  limited  part  of  this  work,  confining  themselves  tp'the  study 
f  historic  ornament  alone.  There  are,  however,  hopeful  indications  in 
le  increased  demand  and  supply  of  casts,  pictures,  and  books,  dealing 
ith  great  works  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  It  must 
resage  the  growth  of  the  proper  idea  of  the  value  and  scope  of  a  study 
f  the  history  of  art.  The  greatest  difficulty  to  overcome  in  connection 
'ith  this  study  is  the  present  lack  of  such  material  as  casts,  pictures,  and 
ooks  on  art,  not  only  in  our  high  schools,  bwt  in  our  normal  schools 
s  well. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  students  to  develop  along  lines  of  artistic 
nd  manual  work,  or  to  grow  into  any  appreciation  of  things  artistic, 
'ithout  passing  the  formative  period  of  their  lives  in  an  artistic  environ- 
lent.  Almost  without  exception  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  come 
•cm  homes  whose  furnishings  are  utterly  bad  from  an  artistic  point  of 
iew.  They  do  not  know  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  pictures, 
ood  and  bad  wall-papers,  carpets,  furnishings,  etc.,  because  they  have 
ever  seen  anything  good. 

It  is  in  the  province  of  the  schools  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  to 
evelop  good  taste  in  students,  not  alone  by  a  study  of  the  dates  of 
srtain  schools,  the  lives  of  great  masters,  or  the  memorizing  and  adapt- 
ig  of  characteristic  ornamental  forms,  but  by  surrounding  them  thru- 
ut  their  school  life  with  casts  and  pictures  of  the  greatest  works  of 
rchitecture,  sculpture,  and  painting. 

This  artistic  environment  is  as  necessary  to  the  development  of  good 
iste  in  art  as  a  library  is  to  the  development  of  good  taste  in  reading ; 
nd  who  shall  say  that  the  one  is  not  as  practical  and  beneficial  in  the 
ill  development  of  the  student  as  the  other  ?  This  development  of  taste 
liould,  however,  not  stop  here. 
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It  has  been  a  generally  accepted  idea  that  if  one  could  become  fami 
with  and  appreciate  great  works  of  art,  a  correct  taste  in  the  ordin 
aesthetic  questions  of  daily  life  would  be  formed.  We  all  know  w 
these  problems  are  :  the  selection  of  proper  wall-paper  and  carpets,  un 
certain  conditions  of  light,  size  of  room,  etc.  ;  the  buying  of  fumii 
and  utensils  for  ordinary  use  ;  the  choice  of  colors  in  dress  ;  the  painti 
alas  I  of  the  outside  of  our  houses  ;  in  short,  the  thousand  and  one  p 
tical  questions  which  arise  daily  with  everyone. 

Could  there  be  a  more  practical  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  euro 
roon  schools  than  one  which  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  cor 
taste  in  these  matters  of  daily  life  ?  From  what  I  have  seen,  howe 
of  the  surroundings  of  people  apparently  familiar  with  great  works  of 
I  have  been  forced  to  conclude  that  a  study  of  these  is  not  alone  suffic 
to  form  this  taste. 

I  have  seen,  in  the  homes  of  some  people  actively  engaged  in 
^|;  business  of  art  teaching,  the  Venus  di  Milo  and  the  Sistine  Madonn 

company  with  wall-paper  which  simply  "  howled  '*  and  carpets  wl 
added  to  the  general  uproar. 

It  seems  necessary,  then,  to  supplement  the  study  of  design  and 
toric  art  with  exercises  dealing  with   these  simple,  practical  questii 
Let  pupils  have  problems  in  the  selection  of  ordinary  furnishings  —  co 
III'  for  dress,  combinations  for  the  exterior  of  houses,  etc.  —  and  we  shall 

doing  an  eminently  useful  and  practical  work,  and  one  which,  if  car 
on  intelligently  and  systematically  in  all  our  schools,  would  change 
appearance  of  our  homes  and  of  our  entire  country. 

It  is  to  the  normal  schools  that  we  must  look  for  the  culture  of 
regular  grade  teacher,  who  evidently  must  do  much  of  this  work.  H 
again,  occurs  the  question  of  the  ability  of  teachers  along  this  line.  1 
trite  to  say  that  art  instruction  in  any  school  should  be  in  the  hand: 
specially  trained  and  talented  teachers.  Far  better  would  it  be  to  t 
no  atterni)t  at  art  education  than  to  have  this  training  in  the  hand 
ignorant  persons.  Hut,  as  it  is  true  that  most  teachers  cannot  do  arti 
I  work  in  drawing,  so  it  is  also  true  that  those  who  should  educate  thet 

of  the  coming  generation   have   themselves   bad  taste  in  artistic  thii 
ICven   in    the   best  schools,  where   the   supervision  of  this  work  is  in 
hands  of  a  competent  teacher,   most  of   the  actual  teaching  is  done 

i  regular  grade  teachers.      These  are  the  teachers  our  normal  schools  n 

reach.     At  present  most  normal   schools  make  no  pretense  of  educat 
1  ■  special    teachers    of  drawing,    but    they    do    pretend   to   give    to  gr 

teachers  such  a  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  art  and  manual  w 
that  they  may  intelligently  carry  out  the  work  of  a  special  supervis 
We  should  have  in  our  normal  schools,  then,  two  things:  an  arti 
environment  which  would  be  a  sufficient  means  of  developing  good  t; 
in    our   teachers,    and    time   enough    devoted  to  drawing   and  kind 
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bjects  to  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  them,  and  leave  them  with 
me  ability  to  do  the  things  they  are  expected  to  teach  children  to  do. 

But  how  few  of  our  training  schools  have  anything  approaching  an 
tistic  equipment !  We  find  libraries,  laboratories,  pianos,  and  musical 
uipment  considered  absolutely  necessary,  but  beautiful  surroundings 
[Host  entirely  lacking.  As  to  the  time  devoted  to  this  subject,  at  present 
;  are  expected  ih  one  year  to  give  to  students,  many  of  whom  have  had 
»  previous  training  along  this  line,  the  ability  not  only  to  draw,  but  to 
aw  well  enough  to  teach  others.  Let  the  normal  schools  furnish  the 
oper  artistic  environment  and  give  to  the  subject  of  art  study  sufficient 
ne  for  the  development  of  some  ability  on  the  part  of  students,  and  the 
aching  of  art  and  manual  work  in  our  public  schools  will  begin  tocom- 
ire  in  efficiency  and  results  with  the  teaching  of  other  branches. 


DISCUSSION 


Miss  Frances  E.  Ransom,  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  city.  —  It  is 
e  business  of  the  normal  schools  to  train  teachers  to  know  and  to  do,  to  develop  the  con- 
iousness  of  power,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  have  the  power,  but  in  order  that  the 
eatest  good  may  come,  they  must  know  that  they  have  it. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  greatest  individual  joy  is  the  knowledge  of  power.  Who 
5  not  experienced  the  pleasure  at  some  time  of  doing  that  which  he  felt  he  knew  how 
do? 

It  is  the  difference  in  this  state  of  consciousness  that  makes  the  good  or  the  poor 
icher.  If  she  feels  that  she  knows  some  one  subject  better  than  another,  then  her 
eatest  pleasure  is  in  teaching  that  subject. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  success  of  art  instruction  in  our  country  today  is  that 
e  teachers  are  more  deficient  in  preparation  for  art  instruction  than  for  instruction  in 
ber  subjects.  "  I  can  teach  anything  but  drawing,  for  that  is  a  subject  I  know  nothing 
lOUt.  I  cannot  even  draw  a  straight  line,'*  is  what  we  commonly  hear  them  say.  They 
»  know  quite  a  good  deal  about  the  subject,  and  could,  if  they  would,  draw  well. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  normal  school  to  give  the  teacher  this  power  of  doing  and  of 
lowing.  If  the  art  department  of  the  normal  school  can  accomplish  this,  it  will  have 
Ifilled  its  greatest  mission,  for  the  country  is  rightfully  looking  to  these  schools  for  the 
timate  solution  of  this  problem. 

There  are  hard  conditions  to  be  met.  First,  the  students  come  to  the  school  with  all 
adcs  of  preparation  and  non-preparation.  Generally  there  is  no  common  branch  in 
tiich  they  show  more  weakness  of  preparation  than  in  drawing.  This  is  a  natural  out- 
owth  of  the  conditions  which  have  determined  the  status  of  the  subject  in  different 
•mmunities.  Some  come  without  any  previous  instruction  whatever,  tho  these  cases 
c  now  rare.  Most  have  received  some  instruction,  but  it  is  of  such  a  disjointed  and 
isymmetrical  character  that  the  foundation  work  must  be  laid  anew  from  the  very 
:ginning. 

The  subject  has  experienced  so  many  upheavals  because  the  school  authorities  in 

any  places  have  taken  it  out  of  the  course  entirely,  or  in  part,  and  then  restored  it  again 

its  place,  just  as  the  spirit  moved  them.     Again,  the  demands  of  the  public  have  kept 
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up  such  a  turmoil,  by  first  demanding  a  course  requiring   mechanical   accuracy, 
j!  one   requiring   results   for   industrial  art,   then   one  for  pictorial    work,   discardiiij 

mechanical  accuracy,  that  she  must  have  been  a  level-headed  teacher  who  could  kee 
compass  points  steady  and  steer  her  craft  away  from  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  faddisn 
hold  fast  to  all  that  was  good  in  the  old  courses  of  study,  and  yet  have  a  coarse  1 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  modem  life.  The  work  is  often  made  optional  i 
high  schools.  This  has  resulted  in  only  those  taking  the  course  who  were  partic 
in  tercsted  or  talented,  and  the  many  dropped  it.  These  pupils  come  to  the  1 
school. 

The  child  in  the  grades  who  does  not  enjoy  drawing  is  the  exception  ;  all  are  deli 
to  exercise  their  self-activity.  But  the  average  student  comes  to  the  drawing 
in  the  normal  school  feeling  that,  because  of  her  poor  preparation,  she  is  now  to  me 
Waterloo.  She  can  accomplish  the  work  in  all  other  classes  where  purely  mental 
is  re(]uired,  but  this,  which  calls  for  the  thought  expressed  in  material  form,  make 
d<)ur)t  her  ability  and  long  for  a  way  of  escape.  This  lack  of  confidence  and  the  br 
of  the  subject  make  it  one  of  the  most  difficult,  if  not  the  most  difhcult,  subject  i 
normal  schoo'ls  from  which  good  results  may  be  obtained. 
"^fl  At  the  present  time  drawing  is  taught  in  all  the  progressive  schools  of  our  lane 

all  state  and  city  examinations  of  teachers  re(]uire  this  subject  as  much  as  arithi 
What  can  be  done  to  help  her  meet  this  question  of  drawing  with  as  much  confiden 
she  does  the  teaching  or  examination  in  the  three  K's  ?  What  kind  of  training,  anc 
much,  can  the  normal  school  give  her  ? 

The  special  drawing  teacher  has  been  trained  in  an  art  school  and  has  special 
ftir  her  work,  yet  she  feels  that  it  is  hard  for  her  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  ( 
times.  Can  the  u^rade  teacher  accomplish  such  work  as  the  special  teacher  when  sb 
in  addition  all  the  other  subjects  to  teach  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  the  results  of  the 
show  that  when  teachers  have  been  trained  in  a  broad  way  to  do  some  of  the  work  1 
selves,  and  to  understand  its  object,  they  enjoy  teaching  it  and  obtain  good  results. 

The  quickest  way  to  dispel  the  mysteries  surrounding  the  subject,  and  to  over 
the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  minds  of  students,  is  to  put  them  to  work  immediate 
drawing,  painting,  and  modeling,  and  prove  to  them,  lirst,  that  they  have  some  al 
The  talented  ones  will  work  out  their  own  salvation,  with  some  suggestions.  Eve: 
of  genius  should  be  treasured  as  so  much  wealth  to  the  nation;  but  it  is  the  pooi 
meiliocrc  students  who  demand  the  best  teaching  ability  that  can  be  provided  for  tin 

Constant  encouragement  and  tact  in  criticism  are  needed  here  to  a  degree  not  n 
sary  with  children's  classes,  for  children  are  always  willing  and  anxious  to  mal 
attempt. 

The  work  at  first  should  be  large  and  loose,  and  stand  for  the  liberating  of 
ideas  rather  than  for  accuracy.  As  confidence  and  freedom  are  gained,  more  crit 
and  more  exactness  will  lead  to  better  drawing  and  close  attention  to  details.  Skct< 
rapidly  and  intelligently  with  chalk,  charcoal,  brush,  and  pencil  should  become  so 
from  practice  that  the  student  soon  finds  herself  using  it  as  a  shorthand  means  of  ex 
sion  in  cither  studies.  By  it  she  expresses  with  a  few  strokes  what  is  meant  by  erosi 
rock,  eruption  of  volcanoes,  the  course  of  a  river,  or  a  thousand  other  everyday  qucs 
;  of  geography  or  science,  which   language  would  in  comparison  convey  but  faintly. 

this  new  method  of  expression  the  mental  powers  are  strengthened,  for  every  new  w* 
expressintr  thought  l)roadens  the  horizon  of  the  mind. 
;  Linear  per.-pective,  still-life  drawing,  and  drawing  from  nature  and  from  hfc  ca 

!  simplified  by  ))aying  direct  attention   to  proportion   and   direction  of  lines,  and  ren 

bering  what  Ru>kin  says,  that  **  nothing  distinguishes  great  men  from  infcriormeni 

than   tlieir  always,  whether  in  life  or  in  art,  knowing  the  way  things  are  gdng-    ^ 

^  dunce  thinks,  they  are  standing  still,  and  draws  them  all  fixed;  your  wise  man  see: 
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n^e  or  changing  in  them,  and  draws  them  so  —  the  animal  in  its  motion,  the  tree  in  its 
irth,  the  cloud  in  its  course,  the  mountain  in  its  wearing  away.     Try  always,  whenever 
look  at  a  form,  to  see  the  lines  in  it  which  have  had  power  over  its  past  fate,  and  will 
e  power  over  its  futurity." 

It  is  not  enough  for  her  to  recognize  an  Egyptian  lotus,  a  Greek  anthemion,  or  the 
ine  Madonna.  She  must  also  know  why  they  are  standard  —  what  elements  enter  into 
xxl  ornament,  or  a  good  picture,  so  that  the  enjoyment  of  all  pictures,  architecture, 

ornament  will  open  up  a  new  world  to  her.  If  this  work  had  no  other  value  than  its 
ure  value,  it  would  yield  a  rich  return.  But  it  must  do  more  than  that :  it  must  have  an 
lal  result  in  the  improvement  of  taste  and  observance  of  things  in  everyday  life ;  in 
tr  words,  it  must  develop  that  rare,  valuable  quality  of  common-sense. 

We  are  completely  surrounded  by  the  products  of  design  from  the  knob  on  the  door 
he  triumphs  of  American  architecture  in  our  public  buildings.  Some  designs  are  poor 
I  ill-adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  the  student  finds  out  as 

works  that  in  addition  to  this  fitness  to  purpose  the  principles  of  unity,  variety,  and 
iplicity  must  be  obeyed. 

She  finds  that  modeling  will  express  ideas  of  form  most  completely,  that  water-color 

es  her  a  freedom  and  a  knowledge  of  color  that  becomes  a  fascination.     In  a  word, 

:  iioes  these  things ;  the  clouds  lift ;  she  is  a  new  creature  in  the  joy  of  discovering  her 

*nt  powers. 

Having  the  power  to  do  these  things,  and  ordinary  teaching  ability,  she  can  get  it 

of  others,  for  the  principles  of  good  teaching  apply  to  one  subject  as  well  as  another, 
e  will  develop  her  own  methods  when  she  knows  the  capabilities  of  children  at  different 
:s,  and  what  phases  of  the  work  are  best  adapted  to  these  ages. 

She  must  know,  too,  what  the  value  of  water-color  is  as  compared  with  clay ;  what 
chanical  drawing  does  for  the  child  that  free-hand  drawing  does  not  do.  These  and 
my  other  questions  regarding  the  comparative  value  of  different  materials  to  express 
ferent  phases  of  the  work  are  necessary  to  the  successful  teacher.  But  imparting 
owledge  of  this  kind  is  secondary.  The  prime  object  in  normal  training  is  to  have  her 
J  her  ability  to  draw.     She  will  gain  the  other  by  experience. 

The  function  of  the  normal  school  is  not  to  teach  any  one  system  of  drawing,  but  its 
iirse  should  include  the  best  of  all  systems  covering  the  principles  of  representation, 
coration,  and  construction,  so  that  when  the  student  goes  out  to  her  school  she  can 
aw,  and  she  knows  the  principles  underlying  the  work.  She  can  then  adjust  her 
iching  to  surrounding  conditions. 

Going  out  with  her  portfolio  full  of  drawings,  and  with  the  right  discipline  of  head, 

.nd,  and  heart,  the  young  teacher  will  find  herself  well  equipped  to  deal  with  the  problem 

drawing  in  elementary  schools,  and  she  will  be  a  fitting  example  of  the  fulfillment  of 

e  mission  of  the  training  school  in  adding  to  the  sum  of  human  power  and  happiness. 


ART  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE    UNIVERSITY 


BY  PROFESSOR  HENRY  T.  ARDLEY,  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

In  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  art  in  the  university  I  take  the  stand 
liat  courses  in  art  and  its  history  should  be  given  in  every  university  in 
[le  world,  that  no  university  curriculum  is  complete  without  such 
curses,  and  that  no,  so-called,  "liberal"  education  can  be  satisfactory 
itbout  some  knowledge  of  art  or  its  history. 
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It  should  be  needless  to  say  this,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  only  m 
sary  to  say  it,  but  to  emphasize  the  fact,  even  among  some  educators 
seem  to  think  that  a  '* liberal"  education  consists  in  *' cramming' 
student  with  their  own  subjects,  however  narrow  in  range,  vague  in  th 
or  useless  in  practice. 

Its  great  educational  value  is  appreciated  in  some  of  our  lea 
universities,  but  it  has  a  hard  struggle  for  fair  recognition  in  our  sec 
ary  or  smaller  ones,  where  its  short-sighted  and  narrow-minded  oppoi 
jealously  guard  the  fossilized  traditions  of  inanimate  education,  and ' 
praising  art  from  the  housetops  in  daylight  undermine  its  value  ii 
dark,  as  some  of  the  antiquated  subjects  of  the  mediaeval  ages  need 
tection  from  anything  progressive.  And  where  the  study  of  art  has 
deprecated  in  any  university  it  has  been  by  those  who  either  knew  \ 
f  I  ing  of  the  subject  or  were  jealous  of  its  increasing  popularity. 

*^f .  But  education  in  our  universities  should  be  broad,  far-reaching 

liberal,  embracing  the  highest  ideals  of  universal  knowledge ;  and 
subject  can  be  more  universal  in  its  application  than  art? 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  usefulness  of  art  in  relation  to  < 
university  subjects,  and  we  find  that  to  one  of  its  most  elementary  fea 
—  that  of  drawing  —  science  owes  its  greatest  debt  of  gratitude  ;  for 
could  the  scientist  describe  his  discoveries,  or  the  student  unders 
them,  without  the  medium  of  drawings  ? 

Huxley  called  drawing  "  the  hand-maid  of  science,"  and  Vxoii 
Tyndall  has  said  that  "  one  well -illustrated  page  conveys  more  knowl 
to  the  mind  of  the  student  than  ten  pages  of  reading  matter.'* 
besides  making  us  observant  of  what  is  within  our  reach,  the  graphic 
give  us  a  clear  conception  of  what  lies  beyond  it ;  past  history,  dij 
countries,  and  great  discoveries  by  the  aid  of  art  are  made  visible  t< 
and  intricate  details  of  construction,  which  could  not  be  understooc 
verbal  description,  are  made  perfectly  clear  by  illustration.  If  all 
great  works  on  engineering,  botany,  zoology,  travel,  biology,  anatc 
etc.,  were  stripped  of  their  illustrations,  what  would  they  be  worth  to 
}  university  student  ? 

j'  Now,    as   to    the   history  of   art.     When  a  student   graduates  fi 

I  our  universities    he  should  certainly  be  familiar  with  the  great  w( 

j  accomplished  by  man  of  the  past  ages,  in  shaping  the  crude  rawm; 

J  rial  of  the  world  to  his  highest  ideals  of  use  and  beauty,  from  the  Eg 

I  tian  and  classic  arts  to  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  ;  and  he  should  be  ^ 

\  to  divide  the  past  into  the  great  art  epochs  of  advancing  civilization 

well  as  by  the  narrow  political  divisions  of  conquest.     "  To  know  hist 

is  not  simply  to  be  familiar  with  what  men  of  the  past  have  said,  but 

[  see  what  they  have  done,"  and  the  character  of  every  nation  and  ep( 

may  be  read  in  the  character  of  its  arts. 

As  to  the  kind  of  art  work  best  adapted  to  our  universities,  there  n 
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»e  differences  of  opinion  ;  but  I  hold  that  it  should  be  of  an  industrial 
nd  historical  character.  All  the  great  art  epochs  of  the  world's  history 
^ere  industrial  and  decorative  —  not  pictorial.  That  is  to  say,  their  art 
/as  adapted  to  use  as  well  as  beauty — to  purpose,  place,  and  material,  in 
tone,  wood,  metal,  glass,  clay,  mosaics,  fabrics,  etc. — thus  lifting  whole 
lations  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization  and  prosperity.  Even  Raphael 
ind  Michael  Angelo  made  designs  for  the  potters  and  the  weavers,  the 
ilversmiths  and  carvers,  and  the  work  of  these  artist-artisans  is  so 
lighly  prized  that  they  are  exhibited  toda^  in  our  great  museums  and 
reasured  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  And  the  study  of  the  industrial  arts 
eaches  our  young  people  not  to  be  ashamed  of  using  their  hands  in  pro- 
lucing  something.  Is  it  not  too  true  that  today  many  of  our  university 
graduates  are  educated  away  from  all  industrial  art  pursuits,  rather  than 
:o  them  ?  And  yet  we  are  sending  millions  of  dollars  to  Europe  every 
^ear  to  buy  almost  everything  we  use  in  that  line,  even  tho  the  raw 
naterial  lies  at  our  very  doors  awaiting  development  thru  a  higher  educa- 
:ion  of  the  hand  and  mind  than  the  mechanic  or  the  pictorial  artist  can 
^ive ;  and  our  universities  should  be  prepared  to  meet  this  important 
iemand. 

We  already  have  enough  "  picture  painters  *'  for  a  new  and  undevel- 
oped country,  but  we  need,  above  all  things,  knowledge  to  develop  our 
raw  material  to  the  highest  standards  of  use  and  beauty,  so  that  we  may 
:ompete  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  industrial  arts.  It  has  often 
3een  said  that  all  our  best  pictorial  artists  must  stay  in  Europe  to  make  a 
livelihood,  while  we  have  to  send  to  Europe  for  artist-artisans. to  do  our 
wrork  in  nearly  every  branch  of  art  industry.  We  lead  the  world  in  some 
machine-made  goods,  but  are  woefully  behind  in  art  as  applied  to  our 
industries,  the  most  and  best  of  which  is  done  by  foreigners. 

Art  courses  in  our  universities  should  embrace  both  the  technical  and 
[listorical  sides  of  art,  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  taken  together  or 
separately  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  desire  either  a  practical  or 
theoretical  knowledge  of  art.  Those  desiring  only  a  theoretical  knowl- 
edge could  attend  the  lecture  courses  upon  art  and  its  history  that  every 
university  should  give,  with  only  academic  requirements  as  preparation  ; 
but  the  groundwork  of  all  the  technical  courses  in  art  should  embrace 
^ood,  strong  outline  drawing,  correct  details,  and  true  perspective  from 
the  object. 

Those  teachers  of  pictorial  art  in  our  universities  who  are  not  univer- 
sity men  always  dwell  too  much  upon  the  grouping  of  masses,  pictorial 
effects,  impressionism,  and  fads  of  technique,  thus  disconnecting  the 
work  of  the  art  department  from  that  of  other  university  departments,  as 
this  is  not  the  kind  of  work  needed  or  expected  of  them  by  other  depart- 
ments. A  student  of  industrial  art,  for  instance,  must  think  of  careful 
outline  and  correct  detail,  instead  of  *'  impressionism/'     A  student  of 
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botany  or  biology  must  draw  his  microscopical  discoveries  in  c 
detail,  instead  of  considering  "  pictorial  effect."  A  student  of  engin 
who  has  to  sketch  bridges,  viaducts,  or  machinery  does  not  have  t 
sider  the  "grouping  of  masses."  The  pictorial  artist  of  the  " 
town"  studio  cries,  "Too  much  detail,"  or,  "Consider  your  masses 
in  university  work  we  must-  have  careful  detail,  and  it  cannot  be  too  < 
for  scientific  and  industrial  art  purposes. 

An  art  department  in  the  university  must  consider  its  relation  1 
i  connection  with  other  departments,  instead  of  striving  indepen 

j'  for  pictorial  "effect"  and  "show."     It  should  form  one  link  of  a 

I  chain  composed  of  all  the  departments,  and  be  prepared  to  offer  the 

l(  careful  detail  work  to  students  required  by  them  in  their  scientifi 

other  studies,  as  well  as  supplying  the  more  advanced  courses  need 
its  own  special  students  in  the  industrial  arts. 

In   order  to   accomplish  this,  our  university  students  must  tl 

understand  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  main  art  periods — Eg) 

\  Assyrian,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Moresque,  Gothi 

Renaissance  —  and  learn  to  translate  these  into  practical  working  dc 

adapted  to  all  purposes  in  every  kind  of  material,  with  a  full  under 

ing  of  its  limitations,  so  that  the  design  may  be  reproduced  in 

\  stone,  glass,  iron,  or  any  of  the  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  m; 

'  it  may  be  intended  for ;  in  other  words,  the  application  of  art  to  i 

trial  purposes,  with  a  clear  understanding  of  what  others  have  done 
the  various  historic  periods  of  art. 

Of  course,  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  perspective,  and  abil; 
draw  well  in  various  mediums,  is  indispensable  for  such  work,  and  si 
be  of  the  practical  kind  before  referred  to ;  and  when  based  upon  hi 
ornament  and  the  antique  figure  is  more  especially  useful  to  the  desi 
as  he  is  unconsciously  absorbing  the  main  features  of  various  perio 
art  while  gaining  power  in  drawing,  and  the  bold  character  of  hi 
ornament  gives  greater  strength  and  power  than  could  be  gained 
other  sources  aside  from  the  human  figure,  which  should  be  studi< 
the  semi-nude  or  very  lightly  draped. 

The  study  of  elementary  art  in  our  secondary  schools  in  prepai 
for  the  university  should  embrace  the  careful  study  of  light  and  1 
and  linear  perspective  in  drawing  from  objects  of  strong,  bold,  and  g 
ful  outline;  not  in  copying  from  "the  fiat,"  where  light  and  shade 
perspective  are  ready-made  —  such  work  is  mechanical;  but  the  sti 
must  produce  these  from  the  origins^l  model,  and  models  that  are  bi- 
raetrical  are  especially  good  subjects  for  representation,  as  every  inj 
racy  stands  out  with  persistent  prominence. 

Too  much  of  our  school  drawing  is  superficial,  scattered,  and  mis 
ing,  and  youni^  children  are  led  to  believe  that  they  can  draw,  paint, 
design  when  they  can  do  no  one  of  these  correctly.     They  are  alio 
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0  play  with  paint  before  they  can  draw  a  place  to  put  the  paint,  and 
3  draw  from  imagination  before  they  can  draw  from  the  object  imagined. 
.^hey  are  supposed  to  "  design "  before  they  can  invent,  and  to  adapt 
designs  to  art  periods  and  materials  of  which  they  know  nothing. 
)ne  pupil  from  a  hi^h  school  told  me  that  he  could  design  stained- 
lass  windows,  but  I  found  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  kind  of  glass  or 
jewels"  kept  in  stock,  how  the  window  was  "leaded  up,"  or  what 
scale'*  should  be  used  in  the  design;  another  said  she  could  make 
lesigns  for  wall-paper  and  carpets.  I  was  very  much  astonished,  but 
ipon  investigation  discovered  that  she  did  not  even  know  the  limitations  of 
ither  the  printing  press  or  the  loom,  or  how  many  colors  she  could  use, 
>r  how  they  were  blended  in  application. 

Now,  what  is  the  use  of  deceiving  pupils  in  this  way  and  letting  them 
Taste  time  that  should  have  been  used  in  getting  good  solid  drawing  and 
)erspective  ?  What  would  we  say  of  a  musician  who  ignores  the  "five- 
inger  exercises"  and  starts  a  beginner  upon  the  execution  of  a  very  diffi- 
:ult  composition  ? 

These  so-called  "designs"  are  neither  original  nor  practical,  and  the 
oreman  of  a  factory  would  laugh  at  such  crude  efforts ;  but  the  parents 
hink  they  are  "real  cute"  and  "wonderful."  They  certainly  ^r^  won - 
lerful ! 

If  the  pupils  in  our  secondary  schools  become  so  conversant  with 
Lrawing  as  to  be  able  to  render  correctly  and  freely  in  "black  and  white" 
.ny  familiar  object  in  any  position  from  any  given  position,  they  are  doing 
?ell  and  are  on  the  right  road  to  more  advanced  work.  The  highest  art 
s  not  possible  until  a  pupil  can  master  the  simple  art  of  representation 
)f  common  objects,  and  such  study  is  much  more  useful  than  a  vague 
triving  after  less  serious  work  for  pictorial  "effect"  and  "show." 

We  should  try  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  our  schools  by 
lieerful  and  artistic  surroundings,  and  by  drawing  from  beautiful  objects 
nstead  of  ugly  ones.  Of  course,  we  must  use  geometric  models  and 
>bjects  related  to  them  in'  order  to  teach  perspective,  but  a  Greek  vase 
cultivates  the  taste  more  than  a  coffee-pot,  or  a  Roman  scroll  than  a  potato. 
)f  course,  you  might  argue  that  a  potato  is  beautiful,  but  there  are  degrees 
>f  beauty.  Good  technique  was  shown  in  paintings  of  morgues  and 
>utcher-shops  in  the  French  gallery  of  the  world's  fair  in  Chicago,  but  I 
urned  with  pleasant  relief  to  the  beauties  of  nature  represented  elsewhere 
md  with  still  better  technique.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  selection  of 
irt  subjects,  and  the  youthful  mind  should  be  trained  to  beautiful  thoughts 
ind  impressions  by  careful  selections  for  study. 

One  of  the  great  hindrances  to  uniform  and  useful  art  work  in  our 
K^hools  is  the  experimental  "fads"  of  inexperience  claiming  to  be  related 
n  some  dim  way  to  psychology  and  pedagogy ;  and  another  is  the  diver- 
iity  of  opinion  caused  by  everyone  posing  as  a  critic  and  giving  advice 
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\ 

upon  ''art  in  education  '*  without  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  sub 

|M  It  appears  that  anyone  having  the  power  to  talk  thinks  he  can  talk  i 

art.  Why  not  branch  off  into  surgery  or  astronomy  ?  It  would  be 
as  reasonable,  for  art  requires  just  as  much  study  and  experience, 
art  critics  are  as  numerous  as  flies  in  August,  and  sometimes  kno 
much ;  but  let  us  remember  that  "  the  value  of  a  verdict  depends  \ 
the  knowledge  of  the  judge/'  and  is  a  matter  of  experience  and  trail 
not  experiment  or  "taste;"  for  taste  without  training  generally  mean: 
taste. 

Our  universities  should  encourage  the  study  of  art  by  offering  deg 
as  they  do  in  almost  everything  else,  from  philosophy  to  enginee: 
This  discrimination  is  very  unjust,  as  we  need  able  men   in  this  sul 
more  than  in  any  other. 
•H  It  is  said  that  there  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  men  in  Ame 

^ll  with  a  practical  understanding  of  the  industrial  arts,  who  have  at  the : 

time  academic  training  enough  to  be  cultivated  instructors  of  advai 

students,  and  even  these  meet  with  opposition  from  those  who  are  d 

mined  to  keep  everything  useful  or  utilitarian  out  of  education ;  but ; 

-  are  to  keep  equal  rank  with  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  a  love  o 

i  i  and  a  knowledge  of  its  true  principles,  with  skill  to  apply  them  to 

industries,  must  be  more  universal,  and  our  educated  men  and  women  i 
be  taught,  by  precept  and  example,  that  it  is  no  disgrace  to  have  tra 
hands  and  eyes  as  well  as  trained  minds ;  for  the  hand  and  eye,  v 
united,  are  "the  factors  of  everything  useful  and  beautiful  that  we  enj 
and  should  certainly  be  educated  together. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT   OF    THE   COMMITTEE    OF   7 

ON  ELEMENTARY  ART  EDUCATION 

MADE    TO    THE    ART    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    NATIONAL    EDUCATIOXAI 
ASSOCIATION,    AT    LOS    ANGELES,    CAL.,    JULY    13,    1899 


PRESENTED    BY    THE    CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    COMMITTEE,    LANGDON 

S.    THOMPSON,   JERSEY    CITY,    N.  J. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Art  Department  of  the  National  Ed 
tional  Association,  July  8,  1898,  at  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  ten  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  th« 
Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  that  the  president  shall  be 
member  thereof,  for  two  purposes  : 

1.  To  determine,  in  the  light  of  psychology,  environment,  and  experience,  a  pn 
basis  or  bases  for  a  course  of  study  in  elementary  art  education,  including  form  sj 
manual  training,  drawing,  and  the  study  of  art  works. 

2.  To  outline,  in  a  general  way,  such  a  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools. 
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Everyone  who  follows  the  vocation  of  a  teacher  of  any  subject  for  any  considerable 
length  o£  time  consciously  or  unconsciously  follows  principles.  Man  as  a  rational  being 
must  think  and  reason  concerning  that  which  he  does.  Thinkers  demand  definitions, 
dear  statements ;  and  hence  reasoning  and  thinking  must  result  in  the  discovery  of  more 
or  less  truth,  which,  when  stated  in  language,  we  call  principles.  The  resolution  above 
quoted  assumes  that  there  are  principles  to  be  observed  in  elementary  art  education  which 
may  be  determined,  it  is  the  business  of  your  committee  to  determine  and  state  such 
principles. 

AIM   OR   PURPOSE 

Here,  as  in  all  courses  of  study,  purpose  or  aim  must  be  the  organizing  element.  It 
determines  principles,  methods,  and  devices.  Dr.  Thomas  Davidson  says :  *'  The  end 
of  all  education,  as  of  all  life,  is  the  evolution  of  the  social  individual  in  knowledge, 
sympathy,  and  will."  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  aim  is  not  a  simple  one,  but  complex.  The 
whole  being  of  the  child  is  to  be  reached.  The  child  is  to  be  brought  into  right  relation 
with  three  environments  :  (i)  the  so-called  physical  nature  that  surrounds  him;  (2)  spir- 
itual beings  of  his  own  order ;  and  (3)  the  absolute  power  which  determines  all  being. 

Especially  is  the  child  to  be  trained  to  accurate  and  sympathetic  use  of  his  powers  of 
observation,  and  given  sufficient  practice  in  graphic  and  plastic  representation  of  these 
perceptions  to  fix  them  in  memory.  Also,  the  child  is  to  be  trained  to  discover  and  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  in  nature  and  in  art,  with  sufficient  practice  in  reproducing  or  re-creating 
'beauty  to  fix  general  principles  in  mind. 

The  aim,  as  stated  above,  precludes  the  idea  of  attempting  to  train  artists  in  the  public 
schools,  or  mechanical  draftsmen,  or  professional  designers  in  any  field  of  decorative 
design.  To  set  '*  the  early  impulse  in  the  right  direction  "  is  all  that  can  be  expected,  but 
to  do  this  is  worth  infinite  pains. 

Besides  the  above  statements  as  to  the  aim  of  elementary  art  education,  your  com- 
mittee has  only  attempted  at  this  time  to  find  a  basis  for  the  analysis  of  the  space  arts 
into  their  four  fundamental  departments,  as  follows  : 

FUNDAMENTAL    DEPARTMENTS   OF   THE   SPACE   ARTS 

All  space-art  study  and  all  drawing  and  painting  (which  is  only  drawing  with  color) 
must  concern  themselves  about  the  form  dr  the  shape  of  an  object.  But  these  words 
**form"  and  "shape"  have  several  meanings  when  applied  to  actually  or  potentially 
visible  objects.  There  are  two  of  these  meanings,  however,  that  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood, defined,  and  distinguished,  if  we  would  avoid  interminable  confusion.  The  first 
meaning  of  "form"  or  "shape"  referred  to  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Every  visible 
object,  or  potentially  visible  one,  has,  or  may  have  : 

1.  An  infinite  number  of  apparent  or  accidental  forms. 

These  apparent  forms  or  appearances  can  be  known  or  recognized  only  thru 
sight.  They  are  visual  percepts  pure  and  simple,  created  by  the  self-activity  of  the 
observer. 

2.  Only  one  real  tangible  or  potentially  tangible  form. 

This  tangible  or  individual  shape  of  an  object  is  the  result  of  its  extension  in  space, 
and  is  never  seen  thru  the  physical  eye.     It  is  for  the  mind^  merely  a  mental  concept. 

These  two  meanings  are  entirely  different,  and  the  failure  to  discriminate  these 
meanings  and  to  keep  them  separate  in  the  mind  has  caused  the  teachings  of  many 
writers  to  be  a  mere  play  upon  words.  These  writers  frequently  use  the  same  unqualified 
word  "form"  in  both  senses,  perhaps  in  a  single  paragraph,  or  even  in  the  same  sentence. 

Note  the  distinctions :  The  first  is  a  visual  percept ;  the  second  is  a  tactual  concept. 
The  first  sha]>e  can  only  be  seen ;  the  second  can  never  be  seen.  The  first,  by  the 
observer's  long  experience,  has  taken  on  the  quality  of  suggesting  the  second  to   the 
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(  mind  ;  but  the  second,  in  everyday  experience,  never  intimates  any  one  of  the  inni 

able  aspects  of  the  first.  The  first  pertains  only  to  line  and  surface ;  the  second  tc 
;  surface,  and  solidity.   The  first  gives  us  the  beauties  and  the  pictures  of  vision ;  the  » 

I  gives  us  making,  modeling,  and  manufacturing  in  real  materials.     The  first  can  ha\ 

I I  one  or  two  dimensions ;  while  the  second  may  have  one,  two,  or  three  dimensions. 
\ '                              after  we  shall  call  the  first  apparent  form  or  shape,  or  simply  appearance,  and  the  » 

real  form  or  shape. 

TWO   PHASES   OF   APPEARANCES 

■ 

'  I  Art  recognizes  two  phases  of  appearances  in  objects,  as  the  aesthetic  results  of  1 

and  the  images  or  appearances  themselves  as  such.  The  first  phase  may  be  stated 
j  A.  The  aesthetic  appearance,  or  the   beauty,  of  an  object.     Under  A  we  ma 

that  visual  beauty  (and  we  are  talking  of  no  other  kind  at  present,  such  as  aural  b 
or  tactual  beauty,  etc.)  is  a  matter  of  appearance  ;  something  only  to  be  seen;  soni< 
pertaining  to  visible  outline  and  surface,  but  not  to  solidity  as  such. 

Objects  of  beautiful  appearance  may  be  (i)  natural  or  (2)  artificial.  If  natural 
may  be  (a)  mineral,  (d)  vegetable,  or  {c)  animal.  Their  beauty  may  consist  in  the 
color  (analogy,  contrast,  harmony) ;  (d)  light  and  dark  (outline,  proportion,  space 
sion) ;  and  (c)  composition  (regularity,  variety,  unity). 

In  general  these  ideas  may  have  their  outward  expression  in  the  pleasing  an 
ments  of  natural  objects  in  given  spaces,  and  the  division  of  surfaces  into  pleasioj 
portions  for  ornamental  purposes.  As  the  practical,  concrete  expression  of  the  idea 
gained,  we  have  the  historical  ornament  of  all  ages  and  countries  of  the  worli 
modern  decorative  design.  The  scientific  outcome  of  this  study  should  give  i 
science  of  aesthetics,  or  the  science  of  beauty. 

How  expressed. —  Visual  beauty  is  its  own  most  complete  expression.  It  exi 
itself ;  that  is,  it  does  not  depend  on  something  else  for  its  value  or  its  expression. 

The  second  phase  of  appearances  may  be  stated  thus : 

B.  The  pictorial  appearance,  or  the  picture,  of  an  object.  Under  B  we  must  n 
ber  that  the  graphic  representation  of  a  visual  percept  of  an  object  gives  us  a  putu 
appearance ;  not  the  object  as  it  is  in  space,  only  one  of  its  innumerable  visual  a5 
Objects  having  possible  appearances  may  be  considered  as  (i)  natural  or  (2)  artific 
natural,  they  may  be  (a)  mineral,  (d)  vegetable,  or  [c)  animal.  The  study  and  the  1 
by  drawing  of  our  visual  percepts  of  objects,  if  done  to  illustrate  general  school 
may  be  called  illustrative  drawing;  if  done  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  pnncif 
drawing  appearances,  we  call  it  model-  and  object-drawing,  pictorial  drawing,  01 
hand  perspective.  The  scientific  study  and  representation  of  appearances  yield 
science  of  perspective,  both  linear  and  aerial.  There  may  be  three  stages  of  pic 
drawing  :  {a)  outline,  (d)  light  and  dark,  and  (c)  color. 

How  expressed. —  The  picture  is  the  only  complete  and  perfect  expression,  t 
ward  realization,  of  a  visual  percept.  (Oral  or  written  language,  modeling,  makii 
working  drawings  have  no  place  here,  and  they  can  give  no  direct  help.) 

TWO    PHASES   OF   REAL   SHAPE   OR    FORM 

We  may  recognize  two  phases  of  real  shape  o?r  form,  as  we  direct  our  attention 
real  shape  of  an  object  as  a  whole,  or  as  a  solid,  or  to  the  real  shape  of  its  various  p 
sections,  and  edges,  and  their  relations  to  one  another.     The  first  phase  may  be  stai 
follows  :    ' 

C.  The  real  shape  in  space  of  an  object  having  three  dimensions.  Under  < 
may  say  tliat  these  three-dimension  objects  may  be  (i)  natural  or  (2)  artificia 
natural,  they  may  be  {a)  mineral,  (d)  vegetable,  or  (c)  animal.  If  mineral,  the  sti 
their  real  shapes  leads  us  to  the  science  of  crystallography.  If  vegetable  or  animal, 
study  as  to  real  shapes  will  give  us  the  science  of  promorphology. 
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The  study  and  the  analysis  of  the  real  shapes  of  objects  may  also  reveal  to  us  cer- 
tftin  fundamental,  ideal,  or  type  solids  which  are  useful  as  units  of  comparison  in  dealing 
with  the  concrete  forms  of  all  objects.  The  following  is  a  convenient  classification  of 
mrtificial  objects : 

(l)  Regular  geometrical  solids,  or  type  solids ;  (2)  objects  of  ordinary  manufacture 
and  building  construction  ;  and  (3)  objects  of  art  The  study  of  the  first  group  gives  us 
the  science  of  geometry ;  of  the  second,  ther  principle  of  building  construction  ;  of  the 
third,  ceramics,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  all  plastic  art  in  general. 

How  expressed.  —  The  only  really  complete  and  logical  expression  for  the  real 
tangible  forms  of  these  three-dimension  objects  is  in  solidity,  in  some  material  having 
three  dimensions.  (No  vocal  or  written  language  can  portray  solidity  directly.  No  pic- 
torial, conventional,  mechanical,  or  other  kind  of  drawing  can  do  it.)  Remember  that 
pictorial  drawing  and  pictorial  painting  of  any  kind  can  only  show  us  appearances,  not 
real  three -dimension  forms. 

The  second  phase  of  real  shape  or  form  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

D.  The  real  shape  in  space  of  the  planes,  sections,  or  edges  of  an  object  having  one 
or  two  dimensions.  Under  D  the  objects  to  be  considered  are  mostly  artificial,  and  their 
planes  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

(l)  Faces,  horizontal  or  vertical;  (2)  sections,  cross  and  longitudinal;  and  (3) 
their  faces  arranged  in  single  planes,  called  developments.  These  planes  with  their 
edges  may  be  studied  as  judgment  concepts.  When  we  study  the  edges,  faces,  sections, 
or  surfaces  of  ty]>e  solids  and  other  regular  objects,  as  buildings,  furniture,  machines,  etc., 
and  record  our  judgment  concepts  (m  conventional  drawing)  of  their  real  one-  or  two- 
dimension  forms  (not  our  visual  percepts),  we  call  the  results  :  {a)  plans  or  elevations ;  {b) 
sections ;  {c)  developments  or  patterns. 

How  expressed.  —  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  only  adequate  expression  for  our 
judgment  concepts  of  edges,  faces,  sections,  and  developments  is  in  mechanical  drawing, 
or  working  drawing.  Such  drawings  do  not  show  us  objects  as  they  really  are  ;  they  are 
only  conventional  representations  of  the  separate  and  detached  edges  or  faces,  with  their 
relations  conventionally  indicated.  The  synthesis  of  these  separate  concepts  (they  are 
not  visual  percepts)  forms  in  the  mind  a  whole,  or  a  concept  which  may  be  realized  only 
by  a  constructed  object  in  space. 

The  basis  for  the  conventional  representations  of  these  mental  conceptions  in  the 
mind,  or  of  the  corresponding  objects  in  space,  is  orthographic  projections,  a  branch  of 
descriptive  geometry,  with  its  practical  departments  of  architectural,  machine,  and  engi- 
neering drawing. 
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SECRETARY'S   MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  12,  1899 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2  :  30  P.  M.  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Parsons,  of 
Angeles,  Cal.,  who  introduced  the  president,  P.  C.  Hayden,  of  Quincy,  111. 

The  president  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Ultimate  Object  of  Music  Study  in  the  Pi 
Schools." 

Herbert  Griggs,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  read  a  paper  entitled  *'  The  Content  and  Extei 
a  Course  in  School  Music.*' 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Miss  Alice  Lyon,  Whittier,  Cal.;  P.  C.  Hayden,  Qui 
111.,  and  Mrs.  Gaston  Boyd,  Newton,  Kan. 

Mrs.  Grace  Miltimore  Stivers  sang  "Parla,"  Arditi^  very  pleasingly. 

Thomas  Tapper,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  read  a  paper  entitled,  "What  Power  does 
Child  Gain  thru  Music  Study?" 

The  president  announced  changes  in  the  program  as  first  printed,  and  read 
following  communication : 

Santa  Barbaka,  Cal.,  July  zx,  189$ 
To  the  Music  Section  of  ike  National  Educational  Association^  in  oonventkm  assembled,  Los  Aoi 
Cal.  : 
Greeting ! 

Prevented  by  sickness  from  meeting  with  you,  will  be  glad  to  entertain  all  mosical  ped^gop  in  ! 
Barbara.  JuUKT  PowBU.  RiCB, 

Chairman  Music  Section^  State  Teacher^  Associatien 

An  invitation  to  join  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Teachers  was  cord 
extended  by  the  president. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Parsons,  supervisor  of  music,  Los  Ang 
Cal.,  a  class  of  fifty-five  pupils  gave  four  class  songs,  and  did  some  very  creditable  s 
reading. 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  exercise,  Herbert  Griggs,  of  Denver,  Col.,  offered 
following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved t  That  the  Music  Department  thank  Mrs.  Parsons  and  the  children  for  the  excellent  class  i 
exhibited ;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  grade  teachers  who,  thru  their  wise  supervision  of  their  pupils 
their  hearty  co-operation,  have  aided  Mr^  Parsons  in  bringing  the  children  to  such  a  state  of  ezoellc 
should  receive  due  recognition  and  thanks. 

The  chair  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  Committee  on  Nominatio 

Herbert  Griggs,  Denver,  Col.  Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Parsons,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Clark,  Ottumwa,  la. 


SECOND  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  13 

The  afternoon's  program  opened  with  "  An  Overture  in  Hungarian  Style,"  by  t 
Women's  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Harley  Hamilton.  In  response  to  an  enthusiisl 
encore  they  gave  Rubinstein's  *'  Melody  in  F." 
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Mrs.  Constance  B.  Smith,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Necessary 
Mucation  of  the  Supervisor." 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  Gaston  Boyd,  of  Newton,  Kan. 

Miss  Abbie  Oilman  rendered  effectively  a  contralto  solo,  "The  Autumnal  Gale," 
rrieg. 

Miss  Kathryn  Stone,  of  Alameda,  Gal.,  read  a  paper  entitled,  "  What  should  Consti- 
ite  a  Course  of  Study  for  County  Institutes  ?" 

Mrs.  Constance  B.  Smith,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Clark,  of 
)ttumwa.  111.,  discussed  the  paper. 

A  quartet  of  young  ladies  from  the  High  School  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  sang  two 
elections. 

The  president  then  suggested  that  the  following  committees  should  be  appointed  to 
ssist  the  president  in  broadening  the  work  of  the  Music  Department  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  : 

I.  Comminee  on  Literature. 
>.  Committee  on  Federation. 

3.  Committee  on  Condition  of  Music  in  the  States. 

4.  Committee  on  Model  Course  of  Music  Study. 

A.  D.  Hunter,  of  Pomona,  Cal.,  moved  that  the  incoming  president  of  the  depart- 
lent  be  authorized  to  appoint  committees  on  these  topics  at  some  time  during  the  year, 
'he  motion  was  carried. 

It  was  also  moved  and  carried  that  the  report  of  the  secretary  include  a  list  of  the 
lembers  of  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Teachers  for  the  current  year,  and  of  the 
fecial  music  teachers  attending  this  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Music  Education. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Constance  B.  Smith,  of 
icksonville.  111.: 

Resolved^  That  the  Music  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  extend  its  thanks  to  the 
ocal  Committee,  composed  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Parsons,  Mrs.  Laura  V.  Sweezy,  and  Miss  Jennie  Ha^an,  for 
•  thoro  arrangements;  to  Mrs,  Juliet  Powell  Rice,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  for  her  proffered  hospitality; 
x!  to  the  artists  and  musicians  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  and  pleasure  of  the  sessions. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

An  invitation  to  visit  the  Whittier  State  School  was  read. 

W.  B.  Powell,  superintendent  of  schools,  Washington,  D.C.,  gave  an  informal  address 
n  "The  Value  of  Music  in  the  Schoolroom." 

Herbert  Griggs,  Denver,  Colo.;  Mrs.  Gaston  Boyd,  Newton,  Kan.;  Geo.  H.  Taylor, 
iakersfield,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Constance  B.  Smith,  Jacksonville,  111.;  P.  C.  Hayden,  Quincy,  111.; 
Irs.  Frances  M.  Clark,  Ottumwa,  la.;  A.  S.  McPherron,  Kcdlands,  Cal.,  and  G.  M.  Cole, 
asadena,  Cal.,  discussed  Superintendent  PowelKs  address. 

The  nominating  committee  presented  the  following  report : 

For  President — Herbert  Griggs,  Denver,  Col. 

For  Vice' President — Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Parsons,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

For  Secretary  —  Nfrs.  Constance  B.  Smith,  Jacksonville,  HI. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  persons  named  were  declared  elected 
s  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Ki.EANOR  M.  Joy, 

Stcretary. 
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PAPERS   AND   DISCUSSIONS 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 


THE  ULTIMATE  OBJECT  OF  MUSIC  STUDY  IN  THE 

SCHOOLS 


BY    P.    C.    HAYDEN,    QUINCV,    ILL. 

The  value  of  education   to  the  individual  must  be  found  in  its  ei 
on  the  soul  ;  in    its  influence  as  an  element  i;i  character-forming, 
consideration   of  ultimate  values   is  adequate  unless  it  weighs  the  \ 
being  of  the  immortal  part  of  man.     .\s  educators  we  assume  that 
formation  of  worthy  character  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all  education. 

Some  good  men  say  that  the  public  schools  do  not  recognize 
great  truth,  and  are  opposed  to  them  on  this  account ;  but  it  is  safe  to 
that  most  teachers  work  to  build  up  good  characters  as  well  as. to  dev 
accurate  scholarship. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  how  great  is  the  value,  in  this  character-build 
of  a  true  love  for  nature  and  God's  handiwork  in  creation.  That 
love  for  nature  is  an  important  element  in  noble  character  has  t 
recognized  by  the  poets  and  seers  of  all  ages. 

**  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began  ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man  ; 
So  be  it  when  \  shall  grow  old. 
Or  let  me  die  I 
The  child  is  father  to  the  man ; 
.\nd  I  could  wish  my  daN's  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety." 

This  love  for  nature  has  stirred  the  hearts  of  all  the  world's  gi 
ones,  and  makes  all  feel  the  brotherhood  of  a  common  origin. 

Three  years  a<^o,  when  in  attendance  at  the  National  Educatio 
Association  at  Buffalo,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  hear  three  represental 
educators  make  addresses  before  this  Department  of  Music  Education 
the  subje(  t  of  "  Music  in  the  Public  Schools.'*  You  will  all  recognize 
names,  and  you  all  know  the  reputations  borne  by  these  men  of  natio 
fame. 

The  otlicial  branch  of  the  school  system  was  represented  by  Dt.^- 
Harris,  United  States  C'oiiiniissioner  of  Education;  the  collegiate  brar 
by  Dr.  (i.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Ma 
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le  normal  branch  by  Colonel  F.  W.  Parker,  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 
chool,  Chicago. 

These  three  men  appeared  at  different  hours  and  sessions,  and  each 
id  not  hear  the  others  speak.  They  were,  however,  a  unit  in  their 
stimate  of  the  place  of  music  in  school  life.  They  each  said  that  music 
ras  the  most  important  study  in  the  school  course. 

President  Hall  spoke  first.  I  suspected  that,  to  make  his  remarks 
leasant  to  the  audience  of  school  music  teachers  to  whom  he  was  talking, 
e  had  made  statements  he  would  hardly  care  to  maintain  in  a  cold- 
looded  argument.  When  Colonel  Parker  followed,  he  took  even  stronger 
round  in  stating  the  importance  of  music  in  education.  I  mentally  put 
im  in  the  suspected  class  with  Dr.  Hall. 

To  make  the  very  last  talk  in  our  department  came  the  venerable  Dr. 
larris,  and  when  he  took  the  same  extreme  view,  I  was  forced  to  doubt 
ly  suspicion.  I  could  not  entertain  the  belief  that  these  three  men, 
epresentative  in  a  national  sense,  would  all  say  what  they  did  not 
clieve  to  be  true. 

Ever  since  that  time  I  have  been  trying  to  get  to  a  standpoint  where 

could  say  the  same  thing  and  give  reasons  for  my  belief,  for  I  became 

onvinced  that  these  men  spoke  from  a  deeper  insight  into  the  human 

oul,  and  with  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  real  values  in  life,  than  I 

ould  claim. 

In  Springfield,  111.,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Teachers* 
association,  Superintendent  E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur,  the  nestor  of 
be  Illinois  school  superintendents,  added  the  testimony  of  an  active  and 
xperienced  superintendent,  and  took  the  same  position,  stating,  in  an 
ddress  before  the  music  section  of  the  association,  that  some  time  ago 
e  had  told  his  school  board  that  music  was  the  most  important  study 
n  the  Decatur  schools. 

This  brief  paper  leaves  me  a  very  short  time  in  which  to  attempt  to  tell 
rhy  these  representative  schqolmen  place  so  high  a  value  on  music  in  edu- 
ation,  and  I  can  say  only  a  part  of  what  I  have  in  mind.  I  must  ask  you 
3  let  your  imaginations  carry  out  to  completion  the  line  of  reasoning 
'hich  I  have  time  only  to  suggest. 

I  am  coming  more  and  more  to  the  belief  that  these  four  men  of 
earning,  of  training,  and  of  practical  experience  were  right,  and  I  think  I 
ave  in  mind  a  suggestion  of  a  demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  their 
onvictions,  tho  1  know  I  shall  fall  far  short  of  a  demonstration  in  my 
smarks  to  you  today. 

I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  music  holds  a  very  important  place  in 
be  development  of  the  emotional,  mental,  and  moral  qualities  of  man- 
.ind.  I  would  add,  especially  in  the  development  of  the  higher* 
lobler  attributes  in  childhood.  It  is  with  the  child  we  deal  in  the  schools, 
.nd     my  address   today    is   written    with    the   child    in    view,   and   the 
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arguments  I  advance  are  especially  intended  to  show  the  influena 
i  music  on  the  nature  of  the  young. 

'  \  I  believe  that,  to  improve  the  life  of  the  individual  in  any  broad 

f  \  J  general  sense,  we  must  teach  a  just  estimate  of  life-values  ;  of  the  super 

,  i  I  ity  of  the  Creator  over  the  created  ;  that  the  man  is  more  valuable  t 

p  J  what  he  earns ;  that  the  pleasurable  activity  and  enjoyments  of  the  mei 

^.||  emotional,  and  aesthetic  faculties  are  more  to  be  desired  than  the  sal 

'^1  of  the  appetites,  or  than  the   pleasure  of  personal  adornment;  ai 

believe  that  these  things  must  be  taught  at  the  receptive  period  of  lifi 
^j|  childhood  and  youth.     Modern  psychology  informs  us  that  the  foui 

!tion  for  all  future  achievements  is  laid  at  this  early  period ;  that  < 
thirty  no  entirely  new  thought  germs  are  planted  and  brought  to  fruii 
To  gain  maturity  in  middle  age  they  must  have  been  planted  in  d 
hood. 

fc^ijij  We  certainly  agree  in  believing  that  the  proper  training  of  a  c 

%  brings  into  healthful  activity  his  mental,  his  emotional,  and  his  moral  f: 

ties.  These  faculties  are  not  easy  to  reach  thru  number  work  or  spell 
Music  is  the  study  that  appeals  most  directly  and  most  forcibly  to 
part  of  the  child's  nature.  We  do  not  wish  to  assume  an  extreme  \ 
tion  in  placing  a  very  high  value  on  music  in  the  nurture  and  deve 
ment  of  this  divine  part  of  man.  Each  attribute  of  human  nature  ha 
proper  function  and  its  proper  place  in  education.  W^e  must,  then,  re; 
that  the  only  adequate  education  is  a  training  that  reaches  the  h 
and  the  soul  as  well  as  the  intellect;  a  training  that  will  fit  one  for 
enjoyment  of  life  as  well  as  for  its  maintenance.  In  the  long  run  this  is 
most  practical  education,  too ;  for  the  happy,  contented  man  or  woi 
does  more  work  successfully,  and  bears  more  burdens  without  break 

i  than  the  poor  soul  who  knows  no  pleasures  but  those  of  the  body  an^ 

ii  cold  intellect. 

«;  Music  is  of  the  highest  value  in  education,  because  it  supplies  in 

attractive  and  effective  manner  the  very  elements  that  are  so  often  w 
ing  in  modern  life.  The  average  American  boy  is  born  with  the  no 
that  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world  is  to  make  some  money; 
all  his  time  should  be  given  to  preparing  himself  to  work  for  wages: 
that,  if  he  does  prepare  himself  to  fill  a  position  that  will  bring  hi 
livelihood,  he  is  doing  all  that  should  be  expected  of  him.  In  other  wo 
he  places  the  skill  of  his  eye  or  his  hand  above  his  own  worth,  and  nii 
what  he  can  do  of  more  importance  than  what  he  is.  No  philosopher, 
college  president,  no  great  preacher,  no  educated  man  would  contend 
an  instant  that  it  adds  more  to  a  man's  worth  in  a  community  that 
could  shoe  a»  horse  well  than  that  he  was  kind-hearted,  patriotic,  and  w 
educated.  I  take  the  position  that  music  educates  the  child,  not  to  m 
him  bring  a  higher  price  in  the  labor  market,  but  to  make  him  a  broa< 
better  man  in  mind  and  heart. 
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It  would  ncXw  be  proper  to  ask  how  n\usic  adds  a  valuable  element  to 
education  which  is  not  derived  from  arithmetic,  geography,  or  spelling* 
I  would  answer :  Because  music  is  nature's  way,  is  God's  way,  of  appealing 
to  the  deeper  nature,  to  the  finer  feelings.  Thru  music  creation  speaks  to 
the  individual  and  calls  out  a  love  for  the  race.  The  rhythm  that  con- 
trols the  movement  of  music  is  the  same  that  controls  the  movement  of 
the  spheres,  and  it  touches  the  youthful  heart  because  it  is  a  part  of  God's 
great  plan.  The  things  that  really  move  and  mold  humanity  aire,  after  all, 
the  things  that  touch  the  common  heart  and  lay  hold  of  the  great  com- 
mon feelings  of  mankind. 

Nothing  that  is  the  common  property  of  man  does  this  so  completely 
as  music.  The  exact  character  of  its  influence  and  operation  can  be 
explained  no  more  than  you  can  exactly  explain  the  influence  of  a  noble 
picture,  of  a  garden  of  beautiful  flowers,  of  a  park  of  lofty  forest  trees,  or 
of  a  grand  outlook  whence  may  be  seen  the  glories  of  a  lovely  sunset,  or  of 
a  broad  stretch  of  river  and  forest  and  landscape.  We  may  say,  however, 
that  music  appeals  to  an  appreciation  and  love  of  the  beautiful  which 
exists  in  every  young  heart,  and  which  should  be  assiduously  cultivated  by 
those  who  control  child-training. 

Far,  far  too  soon  the  majority  of  children  leave  the  training  of  school 
to  take  up  the  long  struggle  for  sustpnance,  and  happy  indeed  is  the  one 
who  has  in  him  the  greatest  capacity  for  loving  and  enjoying  God's 
wonderful  creation.  All  the  lessons  in  all  the  books  are  not  so  important 
as  to  learn  to  live  happily,  drawing  pleasure  from  the  free  gifts  of  the  uni- 
verse. Teach  a  child  to  love  the  sun  and  breeze  of  the  day,  the  sunset 
and  coming  of  the  night  bringing  the  moon  and  stars,  all  the  beautiful 
gifts  of  God,  and  you  make  this  world  an  abode  of  happiness  and  his  life 
a  benefaction  to  himself  and  his  fellows. 

It  is  this  element  of  nature,  this  message  from  the  heart  of  God,  that 
music  puts  into  the  school  course,  puts  into  the  church  service,  and  puts 
into  the  home.  You  cannot  tell  what  this  element  is  nor  describe  its  work- 
ing, but  we  all  feel  it  swaying  our  emotions,  speaking  for  our  heaven - 
given  intuitions,  appealing  to  the  best  that  is  in  our  beings. 

When  I  think  of  music  in  this  way,  as  the  voice  of  nature  speaking  to 
the  child  heart  and  calling  out  the  pure,  innocent  emotions  of  the  being 
so  lately  part  of  God's  own  self;  for,  as  Wordsworth  sa}'s. 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forfeiting. 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star. 
Hath  elsewhere  had  its  setting, 

And  Cometh  from  afar. 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God  who  is  our  home. 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 
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—  I  say,  when  I  think  of  the  vast  importance  of  keeping  in  the  do 
possible  relations  with  the  invisible  realities,  and  of  sustaining  the  sc 
purer  and  higher  life,  I  can  understand  the  extreme  position  takei 
those  four  notable  men  in  speaking  of  music  and  its  value  in  educa 
and  in  life. 

In  a  brief  glance  at  history  we  may  see  in  one  nation  the  effec 
national  character  and  achievement  of  an  education  founded  on  mi 
Just  beside  this  nation  we  may  see  another  that  had  no  music  ir 
system  of  education,  and  actively  opposed  the  pursuit  of  music  b 
citizens. 

These  two   nationalities  struggled  for  supremacy  in  Greece  thru 
turies.     Sparta  excelled   in    producing  fighting  men,  but  dreaded 
superstitious  fear  the  supposed  enervating  influences  of  literature,  poi 
art,  and  music.     It    even  feared  the   influences  of  a  mother's  love, 
the  state  took  the  future  warrior  from  his  mother's  arms  almost  in  b 
hood  and  trained  him  in  brutality  even  as  Rome  trained  her  gladia 

An   instance  recorded   by    Plutarch  shows  the  extent  to    which 

Spartans  carried  the   fear  of  any  jesthetic   influences.     He   writes 

"Timotheus,  a  Milesian,  was  a  celebrated  poet  and  musician.     He  ac 

a  twelfth  string  to  the  harp,  for  which   he  was  severely  punished  b} 

lH  sage  Spartans,  who  concluded  'that  the  luxury  of  sound   would  enei 

the  people." 

Athens  remains  today  the  great  fountain  of  art,  poetry,  sculpture, 
music,  and  history  tells  us  that  music  was  part  of  all  the  study  of  po( 
literature,  and  such  sciences  as  were  then  known.  They  sang  and  cha 
all  the  lessons  in  these  departments.  The  great  Aristotle  advocated 
perfected  this  system.  I  need  not  describe  the  results  of  this  educa 
in  this  presence.  You  know  the  record. 
^  Sparta  !     What  is  her  record  ?     Her  brute  force  died  with  the  stal 

bodies  of  her  sons,  and   she  left  no  record  in   literature,  art,  poetn 
-j  music.      Two  paragraphs   from    the  encyclopaedia  sum    up    the  en( 

Spartan  influence  :  "  The  site  of  the  city  has  not  been  thoroly  investiga 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  much  remains  worth  bringing  to  1 
The  second  is :  "  She  sank  finally,  we  know  not  how,  under 
degrading  dominion  of  a  sort  of  robber  chief  (Nabis),  who  fastened 
dominion  upon  her  by  the  support  of  emancipated  slaves  and  mercen* 
of  the  lowest  class.  Her  best  citizens  were  put  to  death  or  banished, 
she  was  debased  into  a  refuge  of  pirates  and  robbers." 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  how  music  shouU 
taught  in  the  schools  to  secure  to  the  child  the  greatest  good  fron 
study.  That  is  another  question  well  worthy  of  discussion,  for  ei 
earnest  teacher  will  spare  no  pains  to  make  his  work  of  the  highest  poss 
vahie  to  the  school  and  to  each  individual  therein. 

It  is   rather   our   purpose  to   maintain   that  the  development  of 
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esthetic  nature  and  the  formation  of  worthy  character  are  the  most 
nportant  objects  of  education,  and  that  music,  more  directly  than  any 
ther  study  in  the  schools,  assists  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  highest 
im  of  a  broad  education. 


CONTENT  AND  EXTENT  OF  MUSIC  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BY    HERBERT    GRIGGS,    DIRECTOR    OF    MUSIC,    PUBLIC     SCHOOLS, 

DENVER,    COLO. 

Music  as  taught  in  some  schools  is  entirely  mental,  entirely  musical, 
r  entirely  exhibitional. 

What  should  be  the  content  or  the  extent  of  the  study  of  music  in  our 
chools  ?  Do  we  wish  to  turn  out  of  our  eighth  year  or  of  the  high  school 
'ell-equipped  musicians  ?  Do  we  wish  to  study  music  for  exhibition 
urposes  only  ?  Do  we  have  the  music  hour  for  the  sake  of  recreation  or 
leasure  for  the  pupil  or  teacher  ?  Or  do  we  wish  a  combination  of  all  or 
•art  of  the  above  ? 

Of  course,  the  result  to  be  obtained  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  of 
lose  in  authority.  Personally  I  believe  the  object  of  public  education 
;  to  make  good  citizens,  and  I  believe  that  the  study  of  music  should  be 
n  important  part  of  that  education. 

Should  you  ask  me  if  I  thought  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  made 
ood  citizens,  I  should  certainly  say  no  ;  and  as  I  believe  the  acquisition  of 
nowledge  is  only  a  part  of  education,  and  it  is  that  part  which  has  nothing 
'hatever  to  do  with  morals  any  more  than  theology  has  to  do  with  religion, 
D  I  do  not  believe  that  a  good  musician  is  necessarily  a  good  man. 

The  standard  I  have  of  music  in  the  public  schools  is  high,  but  no 
igher  than  it  should  be  to  be  fair  to  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  and  the  public ; 
ut  it  is  as  high  as,  if  not  higher  than,  that  of  any  other  study.  If 
upils  on  leaving  the  eighth  year  or  the  high  school  have  ability  to  sing 
itelligently  music  of  ordinary  difficulty  at  first  sight —  well  enough  to 
,ng  their  part  with  good  quality  of  tone  in  choir  or  chorus;  if  they  have 
earned  thru  the  practice  of  musical  exercises  to  concentrate  their  thought, 
rrengthen  their  mental  power,  quicken  their  perception  ;  to  appreciate  the 
ood  and  beautiful  in  music,  so  that  they  would  rather  associate  with  those 
'ho  live  better  and  purer  lives  than  with  the  companions  to  be  found  on 
le  streets;  then  I  think  that  the  object  of  music  in  the  public  schools  is 
ttained. 

Music,  when  properly  taught,  should  accomplish  the  following  results  : 

I.  Mentally,  a  quickening  of  the  i)erceptive  faculties  thru  exercise  in 
apid  discovery,  recognition,  and  concentration. 
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2.  Physically,  thru  exercise  in  breathing,  tone  production,  cor 
position  of  the  body,  and  of  the  saturation  of  the  body  and  mind  1 
sonorous  fluid. 

X  3.  Disciplinary,  thru  doing  the  same  thing,  in  the  same  way,  at 
same  time,  and  the  effect  of  sustained  tone  and  harmony  on  the  m 
thus  dissipating  the  spirit  of  contradiction. 

4.  Morally,  by  creating  a  love  for  the  good  and  beautiful  in  mi 

thereby  causing  in  pupils,  especially  of  older  years,  a  desire  to  associate 

company  of  refined  and  elevated  tastes ;  also  to  impress  on  the  mind 

sons  of  honesty,  courage,  cleanliness,  truthfulness,  patriotism,  and  res 

«        for  parents  and  elders  by  the  repetition  of  good  words  set  to  good  m 

If  the  above  results  are  obtained,  good  citizenship  will  take  cai 
itself. 

To  what  extent  should  the  study  of  music  be  carried  ?  Shall  i 
carried  so  far  as  to  cause  the  pupils  to  be  hypercritical  ?  Shall  we  ( 
it  so  far  that  they  will  become  expert  harmonists  and  adepts  in  mu 
history  and  musical  form  ?  Shall  they  be  such  super-finished  mu 
dissectors  that  all  the  life  and  soul  is  wrenched  out  of  what  they  peri 
or  hear,  and  they  receive  no  pleasure  or  enjoyment  thereby  ?     I  think 

It  seems  that  with   the  multiplicity  of  systems   (each   one  the  I 
we  are  moving  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  we  are  teaching  and  talking 
our  heads  instead  of  our  heads  and  hearts.    There  should  be  a  liraitat 
j  We  have  been  too  critical  and  analytical,  and  have  not  been  paying  enc 

attention  to  the  cesthetical  and  emotional. 

The  analytical  and  critical  should  be  carried  only  so  far  as  it  prom 
appreciation   and  sympathy.     When  the  two  lines  begin  to  diverge 
*  time  to  stop.     There  is  a  certain  mental  work  that  must  be  done  to  en 

the  pupil  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  anything.  A  child  must  lear 
read  words  and  sentences  to  appreciate  a  poem.  A  child  must  learr 
read  music  readily  to  take  in  the  beauty  of  a  composition  ;  but  when 
head  goes  before  the  heart,  we  have  as  a  product  a  set  of  pedantic  crit 
j  and  when  the  heart  gets  beyond  the  head,  we  have  a  lot  of  watery-min 

sentimentalists.  In  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools  the  technical 
mental  must  be  largely  taught,  but  not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
emotional.     In  the  eighth  year  and  high  school  the  two  should  be  joii 

As  I  understand  it,  public  education  is  not  for  the  individual  ex< 
sively,  but  for  the  mass.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  public  cares  whet 
John  Jones,  or  even  a  whole  class  of  John  Joneses,  when  they  leave  sch 
have  the  ability  to  name  technically  every  flower  or  plaQt,  or  their  pa 
or  that  they  can  transpose,  harmonize,  or  sing  at  first  sight  any  music 
before  them  ;  but  the  public  does  care  that  they  leave  school  with  mi 
bright  and  active :  that  they  take  their  places  in  business  capable 
earning  a  respectable  livelihood;  and,  as  members  of  society,  courte< 
honest,  courageous,  with  respect  for  parents  and  elders;  and,  as  citiz< 
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th  love  for  their  country,  ready  and  willing  to  do  their  part  toward  the 
rtherance  of  their  country's  good.     This  is  what  I  think  taxpayers  are  ^ 
lying  their  money  for,  and   it  is  what  they  should  expect  and  should 
Lve.     This  is  public  education ;  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  music  is  a 
LTt  of  it  —  and  a  most  important  part. 

Unfortunately,  the  average  citizen  is  very  shortsighted ;  he  does  not 
low,  but  the  school  board  and  the  superintendent  should  know,  that  the 
lople  of  this  country  should  have  value  received  for  the  money  they  pay 

the  form  of  taxes — not  here  and  there  for  an  exceptionally  proficient 
usician ;  not  for  a  song,  however  beautiful,  sung  on  exhibition  day;  but 
ther  for  boys  and  girls  with  well-rounded  characters,  all  the  better  for 
e  ability  and  desire  to  be  useful  to  society,  and  to  contribute  their  part 

the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  others. 

But  some  would  say  that  this  would  make  the  study  of  music  dry  and 
linteresting,  and  that  pupils  would  soon  have  a  distaste  for  the  study, 
id  would  drop  it  as  soon  as  allowed.  Tjjis  brings  me  to  another  point, 
imely,  the  teacher. 

We  all  know  that  the  success  or  failure  of  a  study  depends  on  the 
anner  in  which  it  is  presented.  There  are  teachers  who  would  make 
e  Mississippi  river  dry  if  they  had  to  do  with  it.  There  are  dry  and 
linteresting  facts  to  be  learned  about  music ;  and  this  is  not  peculiar 
i  this  branch  of  study.  There  are  many  characters,  many  technical  terms, 
;ed,  and  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome ;  and,  if  all  this  were  for  the 
.ke  of  music  alone,  I  would  say  :  Teach  only  that  which  is  pleasant,  easy, 
id  the  most  quickly  learned.  It  depends  on  the  teacher  to  make  a  difii- 
ilty  pleasant ;  to  make  what  is  in  itself  dry,  interesting;  to  create  a 
jsire  to  learn  that  which  would  be  distasteful  but  for  the  manner  in 
hich  it  ij  presented. 

Men  and  women  learn  in  their*  youth  what  they  never  will  learn  in 
leir  later  years,  viz.,  the  rudimentary  principles  of  anything;  and  music 

no  exception  to  the  rule.  Neither  men  nor  women  will  be  content  to 
^ply  themselves  to  that  which  they  feel  is  more  appropriate  to  minds  of 
3unger  age. 

If  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  one  cannot  read  music  readily  at  first  sight, 
owever  much  he  may  desire  it,  he  will  never  learn.  On  the  other  hand, 
ne  who  at  the  same  age  can  sing  easily  at  first  sight  music  of  ordinary 
ifficulty  will  never  leave  it.  How  necessary,  then,  for  the  good  and 
enefit  of  those  who  hear  and  those  who  sing  in  later  years  that  it 
lould  be  most  thoroly  taught,  even  if  at  the  time  it  seems  so  dry  and 
ninteresting ;  that  the  literature  of  music  should  be  to  them  an  open 
ook  of  delightful  and  easy  perusal ! 

What  should  be  the  character  of  the  music  of  our  schools  for  the 
arious  occasions  which  so  often  occur  ? 

I  am  quite  sure  that  all  will  agree  in   demanding  music  of  a  good, 
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wholesome  character.     Trivial   music,  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  h 

school,  should  never  be  allowed.     From  out  of  the  number  of  books  p 

lished,  and  the  large  number  of  songs  in  them,  a  school  is  without  exc 

t '  ft  that   has  not  music  and  words  of  a  suitable  character  for  all  occasi( 

*       Music  can  be  good  and  yet  be  cheerful  and  pleasant;  it  may  be  class 

and  yet  not  be  tedious  or  too  difficult.     Suitable  songs  appropriate  to 

age  of  the  children  and  to  the  occasion,  well  sung,  are  a  delight 

i:  I  teachers,  pupils,  and  listeners. 

For  morning  exercises,  especially  in  the  high  school,  the  music 
much  more  effect  than  is  generally  supposed ;  if  it  is  of  a  quiet,  fore 
ji  p  dignity,  or  of  a  healthful,  manly,  or  cheerful  character,  it  surely  leave 

impression  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  whether  they  be  conscious  c 

or  not,  that  will  effect  their  conduct;  and  the  use  of  such  music,  1 

proper  words,  from  day  to  day  and  month  to  month  cannot  fail  to  ai 

*^^  their  characters  for  good.     The  pupil  may  not  know' why,  but  he  f 

better,  a  little  more  manly  ;  perhaps  a  weak  resolution  is  strengthenec 
he  sees  for  the  first  time  the  meanness  of  some  contemplated  action, 
it  is  dropped.     Of  course,  boy-like  he  would  not,  if  he  knew%  acknowle 
the  reason,  even  to  himself,  but  the  effect  is  there  just  the  same. 

I  have  tried  in  this  paper  to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  necessit; 
a  high  standard  of  music,  the  importance  of  music  as  a  study,  the  ne 
sity  of  the  use  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  some  encouragenc 
to  those  to  whom  the  study  has  become  tedious  and  irksome. 

Is  it  possible  that  you  have  no  pleasure  in  your  work,  and  such  wo 

You  come  before  your  class  with  all  conditions  favorable  in  so  far  as  y( 

self  is  concerned,  prompt  and  regular  attendance  of  your  pupils,  di 

^  plinary  power,  authoritative  right,  mutual  confidence.     You  have  an  a 

it   is  high  ;  you  know  what  your  object  is,  it  is  noble;  with  th^se  pu 

^  before  you,  is  there  no  joy  in  creation  ?  no  pleasure  in   discovery  ? 

satisfaction  in  develoi)nient  ?  It  is  for  you  in  the  study  of  music  to « 
ate,  discover,  and  develop  in  the  mind  of  the  child  that  which  will  m 
his  life  brighter  and  better,  and  from  day  to  day,  as  he  hears,  reads, 
thinks  music,  he  comes  to  the  lessons  more  and  more  prepared  to  rec( 
new  thoughts  and  experience  new  pleasure  in  the  consciousness  of  gain 
more  power  and  control  over  faculties,  the  possession  of  which  he 
scarcely  realized. 

As  he  overcomes  technical  difficulties  and  learns  to  apply  them 
song  and  chorus,  he  feels  a  satisfaction  in  the  acquirement  of  such  knc 
edge,  and  then  lie  learns  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  music  for  its  c 
sake.  He  desires  to  associate  with  those  who  love  the  good  in  music 
his  own  sake,  and  he  becomes  a  more  manly  and  a  purer-minded  citi; 
for  his  country's  sake. 


/ 
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DISCUSSION 


Miss  Alice  Lyon,  Whiltier,  Cal. — Is  it  not  quite  as  necessary  to  develop  the 
aesthetic  and  emotional  nature  in  the  early  grades  of  school  as  in  the  later  ? 

Herbert  Griggs,  Denver,  Colo. — The  emotional  side  of  music  should  receive 
attention  as  well  as  the  technical,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  in  the  fifteen  minutes  a  day  devoted  to  it. 

P.  C.  Hayden,  Quincy,  111. — Practically,  if  the  child  has  not  learned  the  technics  of 
music  before  the  eighth  year  of  school  life,  it  will  not  be  learned  later.  Ability  to  sing 
well  and  give  expression  to  what  is  sung  should  be  the  main  feature  in  the  eighth  grade 
and  the  high  school.  The  mere  singing  of  the  song  in  the  grades  below  develops  the 
emotions. 

Mrs.  Gaston  Boyd,  Newton,  Kan. — Every  grade  teacher  recognizes  that  to  teach 
dry,  technical  facts  in  any  subject  there  must  be  an  excitement  of  the  imagination  of  the 
child  in  a  pleasant  direction.  The  teacher  who  can  do  this  is  the  most  successful  in 
teaching  any  branch,  not  music  alone. 


WHA7    POWER  DOES   THE   CHILD    GAIN   THRU  MUSIC 

STUDY? 


BY    THOMAS    TAPPER,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

I.  I  shall  State  my  reply  to  this  query  at  once,  in  order  that  I  may  use 
the  time  at  my  disposal  to  suggest  how  the  power  may  be  gained ;  for  a 
catalog  of  virtues  must  at  all  times  prove  less  interesting  than  the  process 
by  which  the  virtues  are  acquired.  If  I  were  to  state  it  in  a  word,  I  should 
say  that  the  child  gains  thru  music  study  the  power  of  entering  more 
fully  into  the  complete  life.  To  amplify  this  simple  statement  and  to 
specify  the  lines  of  activity  along  which  the  child  must  travel  will  sh6w 
how  valuable  an  investment  his  music  activity  is. 

Primarily  the  child's  gain  is  that  he  becomes  attached  by  a  strong  tie 
to  the  complete  life.  Its  inspirations  and  its  possibilities  are  the 
more  open  to  him.  He  has  gained  another  interest  in  life.  Thru  one 
more  powerful  channel  he  may  pass  out  into  self-expression.  Not  only 
is  he  provided  with  a  new  form  of  mental  activity,  but  he  is  permitted  to 
enter  another  world  of  thought ;  a  world  of  thought  that  is  as  distinctive 
as  that  of  the  representative  arts  ;  a  world  in  which  he  shall  be  a  delight- 
ful sojourner,  finding  on  all  sides  the  records  of  lofty  men,  of  men  whose 
thought  is  unsurpassed  in  any  other  realm  of  the  intellectual  or  emotional. 
In  brief,  his  inheritance  is  greater,  his  interpretation  deeper. 

What  has  education   for   its  aim  ?     However  we  reply  to  this  query. 
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we  cannot  escape  saying  in  one  word  or  another  that  in  education  we 
strive  to  discover  the  possibilities  of  the  individual.  Really,  in  our  tenta- 
tive, bungling  way  we  are  trying  to  ascertain  whether  the  child  is  born,as 
Professor  Smith,  of  Peoria,  has  so  aptly  put  it,  long  or  short,  to  permit 
him  to  ascertain  himself  —  who  he  is,  what  he  may  do,  and  how  itshallbe 
done. 

Now,  music  provides  the  child  with  another  knowledge  —  as  Bacon 
would  say  —  by  which  he  can  interpret  life,  more  especially  the  creative 
life  within.  Again,  in  music  the  child  finds  a  means  of  becoming  more 
of  himself.  It  is  an  outlet  for  his  spiritual  activity ;  a  language  permit- 
ting him  to  communicate  closely  with  his  fellow-men. 

Even  if  he  be  born  deficient  in  musical  gifts,  he  will  gain  from  its 
elementary  steps  the  power  to  do,  the  experience  of  being  active  along  a 
definite  line.  Like  mathematics  and  literature  it  will  exercise  his  mind,  for 
it  is  the  poetry  of  mathematics  and  the  poetry  of  literature  combined.  It 
will  occupy  his  thoughts,  and  it  will  confer  pleasure  upon  himself  and 
perhaps  upon  others.  In  moments  when  his  thoughts  are  his  only 
companions  he  will  find  that  music  thoughts  are  the  fairest  and  most 
suggestive  of  any  that  hover  about  him.  And,  now  and  again,  they  will 
tell  him,  as  if  he  were  a  lost  child,  many  things  which  he  seems  only 
dimly  to  remember. 

.II.  When  we  have  recognized  what  music  can  do  for  the  child,  we  are 
straightway  interested  to  know  how  it  can  do  it.  By  what  process  of 
training  can  we  secure  the  greatest  result  with  the  least  friction  ? 

All  educational  activity,  past  and  present,  has  contributed  this  testi- 
mony:  Training  that  makes  for  any  degree  of  mastership  worthy  of  the 
name  must  begin  in  early  years  as  a  daily  effort.  Here  is  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  school  music  problem  :  Give  it  skilled  guidance  even' day, 
and  a  favorable  result  at  once  issues.  What  I  mean  by  a  favorable  result 
is  this  :  The  child  shall  study  music  from  his  entrance  upon  school  life 
until  his  college  graduation,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  must  be  able 
to  take  the  score  of  the  "Messiah,"  or  of  "St.  Paul,"  or  of  the  "Christ- 
mas Oratorio,"  and  get  at  its  meaning  by  himself.  Let  me  point  out  to  you 
that  this  is  all  he  can  do  in  the  classics  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
and  English.  When  he.  can  work  his  way  into  the  meanings  of  a  language 
-  whether  the  language  be  music  or  not  —  he  is  intelligent  and  self- 
reliant.  Let  us  begin,  therefore,  with  the  child  to  make  music  in 
school  a  daily  effort.  Who  is  to  make  that  daily  effort  ?  Not  the  super- 
visor. We  may  produce  books,  and  charts,  and  devices  without  number; 
we  may  supervise  the  teacher  once  per  month  or  once  per  week  ;  but  what 
she  does  every  day,  from  her  own  knowledge  and  inspiration,  is,  in  the 
long  run,  to  decide  whether  the  music  investment  is  a  good  one ;  whether 
the  child  shall  in  manhood  secure  a  dividend  on  his  efforts;  whether  he 
shall  conclude  that  the  investment  was  made  thru  a  fraudulent  agent;  ^h 
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worst  of  all,  whether  he  shall  fail   to  recognize  the  fraudulent  agent,  and 
erroneously  decide  that  music  is  a  resourceless  art. 

You  recognize  the  one  to  whom  1  refer.  Public-school  music  is,  and 
always  must  be,  the  reflection  of  the  habitual  attitude  held  toward  it  by 
the  grade  teacher ;  because  her  attitude  creates  the  atmosphere  of  the 
daily  effort. 

Then,  why  not  leave  the  whole  subject  to  the  grade  teacher  and  be 
done  with  it  ?  Tho  music  has  had  a  place  in  our  public  instruction 
■for  half  a  century  here  aixi  there,  it  is  in  reality  a  new  subject  for  two 
reasons  :  the  first  is  that  many  towns  and  cities  have  not  yet  introduced 
music  ;  and  the  second  is  that  only  in  recent  years  have  we  begun 
to  teach  it  scientifically.  Hence  it  is  still  a  new  subject.  It  is  in  behalf 
of  new  subjects  that  the  specialist  is  employed.  He  has  been  described 
as  one  usually  strong  in  his  subject,  but  weak  in  pedagogics  ;  while  the 
grade  teacher  is  ordinarily  stronger  in  pedagogics  than  she  is  »in  special- 
ties. However,  the  result  of  the  presence  of  the  specialist  is  that  little 
by  little  the  grade  teacher  becomes  acquainted  with  the  process  and  tries 
her  hand.     In  time  she  becomes  skillful. 

"The  true  and  worthy  art  specialist  in  schools  hails  with  delight  the 
increased  ability  of  the  grade  teacher  and  hastens  to  turn  this  ability  to 
good  account.  He  encourages  the  efforts  of  the  grade  teacher  to  the 
utmost ;  and,  with  better  art  and  greater  skill,  leads  to  the  realization  of 
the  highest  aim  of  which  his  effort  is  capable." 

III.  I  have  said  that  what  the  grade  teacher  does  every  day  out  of  her 
knowledge  of  music  and  out  of  the  inspiration  which  music  is  to  her 
decides  the  ultimate  benefit  which  the  child  is  to  realize  from  the  study. 

Manifestly  no  time  should  be  lost  in  coming  to  a  definite*  understand- 
ing with  the  grade  teacher,  making  it  clear  what  her  knowledge  must  be 
and  what  the  nature  of  her  inspiration  may  be ;  for  we  are  proceeding  on 
the  assumption  that  what  the  child  gains  as  a  power  is  apt  to  proceed 
from  what  the  teacher  does  as  a  habit. 

The  grade  teacher  must  possess  two  sets  of  qualifications.  We  find 
that  the  child  accretes  power  thru  self -activity.  By  personal  effort  he 
must  sustain  himself  in  the  world  of  action,  and  he  cannot  sustain  him- 
self unless  he  desires  action.  Mastership,  however  slight,  has  never  been 
won  in  any  department  of  human  activity  unless  desire  inspired  the  labor 
that  proceeds  toward  it.  Hence  the  grade  teacher's  fundamental  qualifica- 
tion is  to  know  how  to  create  desire  and  how  to  inspire  the  labor  it 
demands. 

If  she  has  been  an  observant  teacher,  she  will  have  discovered  already 
that  education  yields  results  as  a  consequence  of  systematic  guidance  on 
the  teacher's  part,  producing  systematic  labor  on  the  part  of  the  child. 
But  the  labor  must  be  there.  The  child  must  be  busy,  day  after  day, 
banking  unconscious  power  out  of  the  proceeds  of  conscious  application. 


I  ■ 
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}  He  may  learn  from  memory  all  the  choice  bits  of  literature  in  existc: 

but  until  he  gets  down  to  a,  b^  ab,  and  stays  there  until  he  understand 

he  is  an  illiterate  child.     I  shall  assume  that  the  grade  teacher  holds 

view  so  tenaciously  that  she  never  dreams  of  a  child  becoming  musi( 

intelligent  by  any  other  process  than  that  of  systematic  hard  work  in 

details  of  music. 

The  teacher's  second  qualification  has  to  do  with  her  perceptio 

music.     She  must  see  in  it  an  expression  of  human  emotion ;  it  mus 

to  her  a  form  of  thought  which  manifests  Itself  in  tone  only,  becau: 

cannot  manifest  itself  thru  any  other  medium.     If  she  once  gains 

thought,  she  will  not  misunderstand  a  few  essentials  that  usually  cor 

both  the  idealist  and  the  ultra-practical  person.     I  refer  to  her  cone 

hension,  in  the  abstract,  of  printed  music  and  of  a  composer. 

What  is  printed  music?     It  i^   the  servant   of   thought.     It  so 

simple  enough,  but  in  reality  it  is  the  most  commonly  and  persists 

misunderstood  idea  in  all  our  profession.     So  much  is  it  misunders 

i  that  not  a  few  of  us  persist  in  erecting  the  temples  of  our  effort,  nc 

the  meaning  of  music,  not  to  the  thought  of  music,  but  to  the  re 

sentation  of  the  meaning.     Printed  music  is  the  servant  of  meaning. 

what  meaning  is  it  the  servant  ?    Think  for  a  moment  of  Beethoven. 

is  universally  accepted  as  a  great  thinker.     Hence  his  works  are  ex] 

sions  of  great  thought.     He  was  a  man  denied  by  the  creative  energ> 

,■  ability  to  express  his  thoughts  in  words,  but  he  was  given  an  aboun< 

I  capacity  for  expressing  his  thoughts  in  tones.     Observe  that  the  re 

*  and  substantiality  of  the  thought  remain  intact,  and  we  learn  to  knoi 

to  coiiii)rehend  it,  to  love  it.     Now,  understand  that  to  Beethoven  toi 

the  receptacle  for  all  experience,  for  his  supplication  and  his  doubt,  foi 

love  and  his  hope.     Everything  of  his  intellectuality  and  of  hisspiritu; 

is  poured  out  into  the  world  thru  tone  as  a  channel.     All  he  craves 

he  demands,  all  he  says,  all  he  learns,  all  he  remembers,  all  he  prock 

must  be  contained  in  music,  or  it  is  insufficient  and  he  will  turn  fror 

But  we  find  that  he  enters  it  deeper  and  deeper.     We  turn  to  study 

».  thought  in  all  its  phases.     Can  we  afford  to  give  ourselves  up  wholly 

:  enthusiastically  to  the  symbols  of  his  expression,  to  the  particular  f( 

of  shorthand  which  he  penned  in  a  raging  fever  of  excitement  lest 

glory  of  the  thought  pass  from  him  ere  he  pictured  it? 

When  the  grade  teacher  takes  up  music  she  obligates  herself  to  ge 

touch  with  this  comprehension.     It  is  not  difficult ;  without  it  failur 

assured  ;   with   it   she   is   reliable.     She  recognizes   meaning  in  symb 

and  will  never  worship  symbols  for  their  own  sake. 

\  riius  far  I  have  equipped  the  grade  teacher  with  the  primary  qualif 

tions  :  (i)  an  understanding  of  the  child;  (2)  an  understanding  of  effc 

(3)    necessity   for  desire    toward    effort;    (4)    an   understanding  of 

meaning   of    music;    (5)    an    understanding   of   the   composer;  (6) 
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nderstanding  of  printed  music.  Thus  equipped,  she  is,  to  begin  with,  a 
ell-balanced  success.  She  can  now  rely  on  her  native  common-sense  to 
ire  for  details. 

IV.  I  now  turn  to  the  secondary  qualifications  —  secondary,  not  because 
ley  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  because  they  act  only  out  of  the  influence 
f  the  primary  qualifications.  They  are  four  in  number:  (i)  tact;  (2) 
le  ability  to  follow  simple  directions  exactly ;  (3)  the  tendency  to  con- 
nue  to  be  a  learner,  constantly  increasing  her  intellectual  capital  by 
Sort ;  (4)  a  little  knowledge  of  music. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  first  three,  and  only  a  word  as  to  the  last, 
'he  actual  details  of  her  "little  knowledge  of  music"  will  result  from  her 
wn  effort  and  the  instruction  she  receives  from  her  supervisor.  There  is 
ne  task,  however,  she  must  not  fail  to  perform  ;  she  must  master  in  every 
etail  the  music  material  used  in  her  grade.  It  must  be  as  familiar  to 
er  as  the  common  monosyllables  of  daily  conversation.  And  she  must 
ave  the  opportunity  to  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the  music  instruc- 
on  in  the  grade  above  and  the  grade  below  her  own.  This  makes  her  a 
bain  instead  of  a  detached  link. 

V.  Having  stated  at  some  length  what  a  grade  teacher  ought  to  be,  let 
s  now  give  her  an  opportunity  to  make  demands  on  her  associates.  Not 
ifrequently  they  constitute  her  an  unlimited  liability  company,  responsible 
)  everybody  for  everything.  If  she  is  to  teach  school  music  daily  and 
jcure  results  so  excellent  that  her  supervisor  may  continue  her  work  into 
le  realm  of  the  artistic,  she  is  perfectly  justified  in  demanding : 

1.  Regular  and  systematic  instruction  from  her  supervisor  in  the  music 
f  her  grade ;  that  is,  if  she  is  a  third-grade  teacher,  there  must  be  a 
lass  for  the  study  of  third-grade  music. 

2.  There  must  be  provided  some  instruction  in  the  music  of  all  the 
rades,  so  that  the  teacher  learns  her  third-grade  work  in  its  proper  con- 
ection. 

3.  There  must  be  provided  a  simple  working  scheme,  so  that  the  grade 
*acher  can  see  that  she  is  proceeding  along  a  definite  line.  This  will 
enefit  her  largely,  because  she  will  learn  to  regard  the  music  lessons,  not  as 
etached  units  of  effort,  but  as  a  line  of  effort  making  for  a  definite  place. 

4.  As  a  part  of  all  class  work  in  music  the  supervisor  should  set  aside 
ome  minutes  for  study  of  good  music — say  a  simple  chorus  from  an 
ratorio.  If  in  a  whole  year  but  one  chorus  is  partly  learned,  he  will  find  it 
n  abundant  opportunity  to  tell  his  teachers  about  the  four-part  structure, 
tie  laws  underlying  the  union  of  music  and  text,  the  general  form 
tructure  and  its  aesthetic  elements,  the  music  expression  as  suggested  by 
tie  words,  the  study  of  word  and  syllable  accent,  the  relative  value  of 
arts;  in  fact,  here  is  at  hand  a  liberal  musical  education. 

5.  Lastly,  problems  that  arise  in  practice  should  be  discussed  in  the 
upervisor's  class,   because  problems    that  spring   from   daily   work   are 
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education  at  first  hand.     In  fact,  efficient  educators  axe  those  whc 
•  constantly  on  the  alert  to  discover  what  there  is  in  their  methods 

pupils  cannot  do.     Thus  it  is  that  children,  in  what  appears  to  be 
incapacity,  dictate  to  us  feasible  ways  and  means  of  education. 

Now,  our  grade  teacher  will  preside  over  the  daily  task  in  music 
bring  about  abundant  familiarity  in  the  processes  of  music.  The 
drill  on  the  first  steps  must,  by  her  tact,  her  knowledge,  and  her  enthus 
be  robbed  of  its  mechanical  aspects  and  clothed  with  interest.  H( 
she  to  do  this  ?  I  do  not  know.  It  should  be  a  joy  to  her  to  r< 
that  all  that  is  true  and  lasting  in  her  work  is  in  its  very  nature  so 
to  the  force  of  her  rarer  self  that  even  a  theorist  has  no  theory  to  of 
regard  to  it.     Her  methods,  are  her  own. 

We  see  now  clearly  that  the  supervisor  will  secure  as  much  ai 
perfection  in  school  music  as  the  grade  teacher  contributes  skilled  in: 
tion.  The  two  invariably  balance  each  other,  for  art  is  knowledgi 
ingly  directed  toward  the  beautiful. 

VI.  But  will  the  grade  teacher  respond  freely  to  all  this  ?  Wi 
accept  the  responsibility  and  meet  all  the  requirements  ?  It  will  dc 
somewhat  on  the  supervisor. 

But  let  us  return   to  our  query  about  the  grade  teacher.     Sh 
never  accept  music  work  except  thru  the  law  of  human  nature's  i 
r  est  in  itself.     She  will   rejoice  in   music  work  when  she  discovers 

|i  much  it  does  for  her  personally.     She  will  accept  it  when  she  finds  t 

:.  develops  her,  increases  her  worth,  lets  her  enter  upon  the  complete 

and  ties  her  to  that  life  by  a  strong  thread.     She  will  love  it  becaus 
'  will  find  that  it  reveals  her  to  herself ;  because  she  sees  herself  ; 

because  she  gazes  into  it  as  into  a  magic  mirror  and  sees  herself,  n 
she  is,  but  as  she  may  become.     Day  by  day  she  will  gain  for  it  lov< 
enthusiasm  —  the  love  will  never  be  sentimental  and  the  enthusiasn 
•  never  be  noisv. 

This  experience  will  teach  her  better  than  anything  else  that  i 
worthy  power  to  possess  ;  that  it  is  a  worthy  power  to  confer  upon  ac 
y  because   it   bestows  upon  him  just  what  it  bestows   upon  her:  an< 

I  opportunity  for  self-discovery;  another  opportunity  for  self-explana 

ij  another  opportunity  for  the  outflow  of  his  divinity  ;  another  opporti 

;  for    knowing    the    rarer   thoughts    which  the  world    possesses;   an( 

I'  I  opportunity  for  understanding  the  higher  language  which,  as  he  gi 

\  i  in  world-experience,  whispers  now  and  again,  reminding  him  of  tl 

I  that  he  seems  but  dimly  to  remember.     And  these,  as  we  found  in 

beginning,  are  some  of  the  joys  of  the  complete  life. 

I 

\ 
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METHODS  OF   TEACHING  MUSIC 


y   W.  B.  POWELL,  SUPERINTENDENT    OF    CITY    SCHOOLS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I  am  one  of  tho^e  who  believe  that  music  should  constitute  a  part  of 
very  course  of  instruction  in  every  grade;  that  it  should  be  made  a 
!quirement  like  spelling  or  writing.  Nothing  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
on,  besides  civics,  takes  a  child  into  a  mutuality  with  nature  as  music 
oes.  It  leads  him  to  see  the  dependence  of  man  upon  his  fellow-man 
1  society ;  it  teaches  him  to  realize  himself  as  a  part  of  a  composite 
hole,  and  leads  him  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  value  of  others  in 
Dciety. 

There  should  be  no  poor  music  allowed  in  the  schoolroom,  any  more 
lan  poor  English  should  be  allowed.  I  would  proscribe  music  that  is 
ot  absolutely  good.  This  means,  then,  that  the  director  of  music  must 
nderstand  what  good  music  is.  I  believe  that  the  chief  work  of  the 
ipervisor  is  to  train  the  teacher  to  know  when  music  is  good  or  when  it 
i  not  good. 

The  music,  to  be  good  and  profitable,  must  relate  to  all.  branches  of 
ducation ;  music  should  come  to  enrich  everything  that  is  said  and  done 
1  the  schoolroom. 

Music  for  the  sake  of  learning  to  read  is  of  little  value  to  the  pupil. 
i^e  worked  and  worked  with  the  A  B  C*s,  and  never  learned  to  love  and 
>  read  literature.  When  we  began  to  teach  from  the  standpoint  of  lit- 
rature  we  began  to  read  literature  in  the  first  grade;  in  the  second 
rade,  literature ;  in  the  third  grade,  literature ;  and  our  children  were 
sading  and  writing  literature ;  they  spelled  better  than  they  ever  spelled 
efore,  and  they  wrote  as  children  never  wrote  before.  ' 

I  would  have  the  children  sing  about  everything.  1  would  have  them 
ing  in  the  first  grade,  sing  in  the  second  grade,  and  sing  in  the  third 
rade ;  then,  later,  I  would  teach  them  the  forms  of  music  until  they  are 
all  of  song:  until  they  can  sing  songs  from  the  platform. 

First,  in  teaching  how  to  read  literature,  let  the  child  know  by  inves- 
igation,  and  then  let  him  say  what  he  knows  until  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
liking  about  things  that  he  has  found  out.  Finally  the  English  idiom 
\  put  into  his  mouth.  He  is  kept  in  school  without  ever  learning  a 
;tter.  All  the  time  he  is  talking ;  he  is  not  allowed  to  speak  incorrectly, 
ly  and  by  the  teacher  puts  a  sentence  on  the  board  that  he  has  said  him- 
elf ;  then  it  is  erased  ;  it  is  put  there  again  ;  then  erased,  and  put  there 
gain ;  and  finally  it  is  lodged  in  the  child's  mind.  It  is  then  erased, 
nd  the  child  goes  to  the  board  and  writes  the  entire  sentence.  He 
lever  learned  the  A  B  C's,  but  he  writes  the  entire  sentence.     I  would 
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have  you  teach  music  in  that  way.  I  would  have  these  children  s 
in  the  third,  second,  and  first  years  all  the  beautiful  songs  that  can 
found  in  all  the  branches  of  study.  I  would  have  them  sing  correc 
never  incorrectly  ;  then  some  day  when  they  were  singing  a  simple  S( 
that  was  very  beautiful  I  would  put  that  on  the  board,  as  we  put 
English  sentences  on  the  board.  In  one  year  from  the  time  you  begin 
children  will  read  anything.  You  do  not  need  any  drilling  in  read 
exercises.  Read  only  that  which  the  child  has  sung  well,  and  reai 
from  the  blackboard.  See  that  the  child  reads  it  from  his  inner  consci 
ness,  thru  his  eyes. 

The  work  of  the  primary  school  in  all  branches  is  to  fill  the  ch 
sub-consciousness  with  richness.  Take  him  into  the  fields ;  take  hin 
the  riverside ;  take  him  to  the  hillside,  to  the  mountain  top,  to 
zoological  park,  to  the  museum,  to  the  birds'  nests,  to  the  teakettle  w 
the  vapor  is,  to  the  icehouse,  to  the  cars,  to  the  railroad  station ; 
him  out  and  let  him  fill  himself  with  experience.  Do  that  in  ever}-tl 
you  teach,  and  do  not  fail  to  do  that  in  music.  Do  not  go  to  the  n 
book ;  go  instead  to  the  child's  knowledge  of  music,  his  own  singin 
the  beautiful  songs  he  has  learned  to  sing  correctly.  Then,  in  musi 
in  literature,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  of  school  you  will  have ; 
li  pupils  singing  music  as  now  we  have  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades 

J  children  reading  literature. 

I 


[  DISCUSSION 


Herbert  Griggs,  Denver,  Colo. —  I  disapprove  very  heartily  of  the  idea  presents 
Superintendent  Powell,  that  education  in  music,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  branch,  can  be  gi 
by  absorption.  A  difficulty  put  before  a  child  does  not  hurt  him  ;  it  strengthens  him. 
all  know  that  too  many  pupils  enter  the  high  school  that  are  mentally  incapable  of  c 
the  work  in  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  because  they  have  not  been  made  to  con 
and  solve  for  themselves  the  problems  that  present  themselves  daily  to  a  pnpil  thnioi 
school  life.     No  person  can  sing  intelligently  unless  he  studies  music. 

Mrs.  Gaston  13{)YI),  Newton,  Kan. — The  etymological  meaning  of  "educatioi 
a  leading  forth.      The  idea  in  education  is  for  the  teacher  so  to  lead  the  child  that  he 
discover  and  grasp  new  things  for  himself.     The  same  method  of  progression,  the 
lines  of  thought,  arc  used  in  teaching  music  as  in  any  other  branch. 

Gkorcir  II.   Tavior,  Bakerstield,  Cal, — The  old  masters  had  to  work  hard  for 
they  attained  ;  in  no  sense  of  the  word  may  they  be  said  to  have  absorbed  that  ki 
edge  and  power,  the  results  of  whicA   in  these  days  so  charm  and  elevate  huia 
Pupils  must  1)0  taught  to  l>e  independent  in  thought  and  action  in  order  to  prepare 
to  c«>pe  with  the  world. 

Mrs.  Constance  W.  Smith,  Jacksonville,  111. — If  teachers  would  present  musict 
lower-grade  pupils  according  to  kindergarten  methods,  the  criticism  that  technical  i 
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is  taught  too  soon  would  not  be  heard,  tho  the  same  results  would  be  attained.      Every 
music  teacher  would  find  it  helpful  to  understand  kindergarten  methods. 

P.  C.  Hayden,  Quincy,  111. — The  music  we  heard  from  a  class  in  Superintendent 
PowcH's  city  last  year  was  certainly  very  beautiful.  We  were  unable  to  judge  of  the 
power  they  had  gained  in  technical  music,  however,  as  they  did  no  reading.  In  the  class 
we  heard  yesterday  attention  was  given  to  both  technique  and  expression ;  hence,  edu- 
cationally, the  latter  exercise  was  the  more  valuable  of  the  two. 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Clark,  Ottumwa,  111. — The  child  should  be  led  to  master  the  real 
thought  underlying  the  notation  of  music.  If  technical  work  be  stopped,  serious  difficul- 
ties will  soon  be  encountered.  Hard  study  should  take  place  all  thru  the  grades.  The 
pupils  should  not  read  notes,  notes,  notes  alone,  but  methods  should  be  so  combined  as 
to  give  a  pleasing  variety  of  work. 

A.  S.  McPherron,  Kedlands,  Cal. —  1  emphatically  do  not  approve  of  discarding 
the  reading  of  music.  I  think  some  theory  should  be  taught  even  in  the  first  years  of 
school.  I  have  never  found  it  possible  for  pupils  to  gain  musical  knowledge  by  absorp- 
tion —  they  must  learn  to  sing  by  singing,  and  to  read  music  by  reading. 

G.  M.  Cole,  Pasadena,  Cal. —  One  object  of  teaching  music  is  to  teach  pupils  the 
fundamental  principles  of  music  —  to  make  them  musically  intelligent.  The  child  should 
learn  as  much  as  two  kinds  of  notes  —  the  staff  and  the  G-clef  —  during  the  first  year  of 
school. 


THE  NECESSARY  EDUCATION  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR 


BY    MRS.  CONSTANCE    BARLOW    SMITH,  JACKSONVILLE,  ILL. 

Webster  says  that  education  means  "  the  result  of  educating  as  deter- 
mined by  the  knowledge,  skill,  or  discipline  of  character  acquired."  The 
first  qualification  necessary  to  good  supervision  of  music  is  a  thoro  musical 
education.  A  knowledge  of  musical  history,  theory,  composition,  and 
reading  is  absolutely  necessary.  Musical  history  is  intensely  interesting 
to  children,  and  a  competent  supervisor  of  music  will  consider  it  a  duty 
to  teach  that  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  may  be  clearly  read  in  the 
history  of  music.  Without  theory  we  are  poor  workmen,  indeed,  and 
might  liken  ourselves  unto  carpenters  without  hammers.  A  knowledge 
of  the  standard  compositions  is  essential,  because  one  of  our  principal 
duties  as  supervisors  is  to  teach  and  to  conduct  chorus.  A  very  few 
moments'  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  suitable  material  for  high- 
school  choruses  will  suffice  to  enable  a  good  musician  to  predict  success 
or  failure  for  a  newly  appointed  supervisor  of  music. 

If  we  teach  the  study  of  music  reading,  we  must  ourselves  be  readers. 
Nothing  injures  our  chances  of  success  more  surely  than  proof  that  we 
are  not  masters  of  the  technical  part  of  our  profession.  Music  stands  in 
a  reciprocal  relation  with  nearly  all  other  branches  of  study  in  the  curri- 
culum of  common  schools.     By  close  observation  in  schools  where  sight 
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singing  receives  the  same  amount  of  attention  that  other  studies  d< 
not  only  feel  the  moral  power  of  music,  but  become  conscious  tha 
music  also  adds  much  to  the  grand  scheme  of  education.  "Teach 
says  Professor  Laurie,  "is  a  grave  and  serious  business.  You  areen& 
in  forming  the  finest,  most  complex,  most  subtle  thing  known  to 
viz.,  a  mind."  Professor  Laurie,  therefore,  concludes  that  ever}'  te 
ought  to  study  the  general  laws  of  mind,  viz.,  psychology.  The  mi 
the  child  is  not  that  of  the  adult ;  he  has  a  psychology  of  his  own. 
mind  certainly  works  differently.  How  ?  is  the  question  that  a 
teacher  will  try  to  answer.  The  study  of  music  must  be  presented 
a  psychological  basis,  carrying  the  aesthetic  side  by  side  with  the 
nique.  **  Mental  science  teaches  us  that  all  our  knowledge  is  of  r 
blances  and  differences  ;*'  and  I  affirm  that  a  good  supervisor  should 
this  fact  in  mind.  The  success  with  which  dull  pupils  are  treated  i; 
of  the  tests  of  a  good  teacher.  An  accurate  conception  of  pitch  re! 
is  not  confined  to  brilliant  pupils  ;  in  fact,  a  good  ear  for  music  i 
quently  characteristic  of  dull  children.  We  commit  mistakes  in  tea 
all  along  the  line,  sometimes  attempting  too  much  and  sometim( 
little ;  we  often  teach  the  class  as  a  whole  and  not  the  individual,  ( 
individual  and  not  the  class.  We  may  use  a  method  or  scheme  su 
', ;  ;  at  one  stage  of  development  in  teaching  children  who  are  passing  t 

very  different  stage.  We  must  have  a  definite  order  of  procedure, 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  ordinary  classification  of  our  faculties,  w< 
that  attention  is  a  condition  of  all  mental  processes ;  we  cannot  obi 
recall  observations,  analyze,  classify,  combine,  or  reason  from  them 
out  attention.  If  our  pupils  are  not  attentive,  then  surely  we  and 
are  wasting  time.  X  competent  supervisor  or  special  teacher  of  r 
should  be  well-educated  in  the  science  of  good  government.  "A  c 
firm  decision,  permeated  by  love  and  sustained  by  dignity,  will  wi 
!  hearts  of  the  pupils  and  guide  them  safely.     All  disparity  in  commar 

%  and    forbidding,    all    hesitation    in     threatening   and    punishment, 

avenge  itself  bitterly  and  cause  the  teacher  much  sorrow  and  reg 

s  I  Tact  is  essential  and  experience  valuable.     The  teacher  must  htfirsi 

\\  the  members  of  the  class  who  are  by  nature  more  clamorous  than  0 

■  j  will  have  to  be  supplied  with  emergency  work.     If  we  can  govern  as 

!  as  instruct,  we  will  secure  attention  first.     Observation  follows  atten 

;  and  if  our  supervisor  understands   her  work  and  her  material,  it  is 

sible  for  a  little  mouse  to  run  across  the  floor  without  intimidatin: 
girls  or  making  the  boys  wish   to   break   the  sixth   commandment. 
'\  \  have  the  power  so  to  direct  the  attention  and  talents  of  our  pupils 

1 1  they  will  discover  the  music  of  nature.      "Child  study"  proves  to  uj 

^i  nature's  songs  and  rhythms  are  attractive  to  the  average  child.     The 

ii  is  awakened  and  mental  activity  stimulated  in  the  study  of  music  jt 

\]  inuch  as  in  the  studv  of  reading.     The  same  mental  process  is  rcqi 
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After  the  grand  old  major  scale  has  been  developed  by  imita- 
i  symbol  learned  for  each  tone  of  the  scale,  in  primary  grades 
ices  are  necessary  to  make  the  work  attractive,  the  same  as  in 
umber,  and  nature  work.     Therefore  a  supervisor  should  study 
ten  methods,  so  as  to  be  able  to  teach  the  subject  of  music  to 
>  thru  the  medium  of  games.      Right  here  let  me  say  that, 
ic  should  be  recreative,  we  are  apt  to  admire  little  motion  songs 
,  extent  that  we  may  forget  that  children  of  tender  years  learn 
.  that  the  first  principles  of  music  can  be  made  attractive  to  them  ; 
left  until  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  school,  when  the  children  are 
ng  their  restless  age,  they  may  think  that  the  subject  of  music 
portant  than  arithmetic.     If  the  child  can  read  easy  exercises 
,  it  gives  him  confidence  and  assists  hiip  to  overcome  difiicul- 
er  branches  of  school  work.     The  study  of  music  correlates 
ng,  in  that  the  same  mental  process  is  required  for  both.  When 
igs  an  exercise,  he  simply  affirms  what  his  judgment  is  of  rela- 
the  supervisor  be  a  good  reader.     Analysis  follows  perception. 
:  develops  the  reasoning  power,  hence  is  a  means  of  intellec- 
line;  so,  also,  does  the  study  of  vocal  music.     The  combined 
of   tune  and  time  require  strict  application.     Intense  thought 
;ecessary  for  sight  reading,  as  the  tones  must  be  heard  mentally 
y  can  be  produced  by  the  vocal  organs.     The  power  to  focus 
;  greatly  strengthened  by  sight  singing.     The  reciprocal  rela- 
;en  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  study  of  music  is  the 
thought  employed  for  both.     Number  is  an  invisible  reality, 
xists  only  as  it   is  transmitted   to  the  mind  by  the  auditory 
n  both  cases  we  train  the  mind  to  deal   with  things  unseen, 
ongs  have  become  a  necessity  in  our  schools,  and  the  super- 
be  a  close  student  of  nature.     The  sun  shines  brighter,  the 
)re  musical,  the  snow  more  beautiful,  the   flowers  take  on  a 
ue,  while  the  songbirds  find  their  only  rivals  in  the  children  of 
,ny  beautiful  and  useful  lessons  are  learned  thru  the  medium 
;  songs.     Take,  for  example,  the  "  Song  of  the  Chrysalis" : 

I 

Upon  a  maple  branch  it  hung, 

A  brown  and  shapeless  thing. 
Through  sun  and  wind  and  rain  it  clung 

Where  all  could  see  it  swing. 

II 

And  when  an  eager  childish  hand 

The  treasure  brought  away. 
It  must  have  been  a  fair)'  wand 

That  touched  it  where  it  lay. 


If 
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<  i  For  all  at  once  a  butterfly, 

!|;  In  purple  and  in  gold, 

'  y  ,  Came  slowly  from  the  shell  so  dry, 

!.  Its  prison  dark  and  old. 

It  stood  a  moment,  bright  and  fair, 
*t  And  waved  its  splendid  wings, 

i'».  Then  flew  into  the  summer  air, 

if 

.1  Among  the  happy  things. 


V 


7 


U  O  blessed  sign  of  joy  to  come 

When  we  with  failing  breath 

j 

.*  Shall  leave,  to  gain  our  heavenly  home, 

ji  The  chrysalis  of  death ! 

The  wonderful  lesson  of  the  resurrection  is  taught  by  the  words 
.j  the  lesson  is  made  more  impressive  and  lasting  by  associating  the  ? 

with  the  music.  Bible  truths  are  felt  and  better  understood  bv  chi; 
when  presented  to  them  thru  song.  A  conscientious  supervisor  of  i 
will  study  hymnology  so  that  the  regular  teacher  may  be  assistc 
selecting  suitable  hymns  for  opening  exercises.  Music  is  emotional, 
should  beware  lest  we  play  upon  the  wrong  heartstring.  Music  is  e< 
tional.  If  we  cannot  assist  in  developing  the  science  of  music,  1 
i  !:  make  room  for  those  who  can.     Music  is  inspirational.     It  is  our  di 

inspire  the  loftiest  ambitions  possible  to  man.  Why  not  attempt  s 
reform  thru  the  medium  of  music  in  our  public  schools?  If,  as 
writer  says,  "Music  not  only  rests  and  delights  the  mind,  but  re 
purifies,  and  ennobles  the  heart.  Music  sweetens  the  cup  of  bittei 
softens  the  hand  of  poverty,  and  lightens  the  heavy  burdens  of  life,' 
as  supervisors,  cannot  afford  to  treat  our  responsibilities  with  indiffer 
It  is  conceded  that  a  vicious  person  never  sings.  Music  is  not  an  ac 
plishment  of  criminals.  "  In  England  the  musical  societies  aggri 
68,ooo  members;  in  Germany  the  aggregate  is  79,000  members, 
neither  country  has  the  name  of  an  anarchist  ever  been  enrolled 
member  of  a  musical  society."  If  we  instill  into  the  minds  of  yo 
genuine  love  of  music,  for  its  own  sake,  fruitful  seed  is  sown  from  if 
to  reap  virtue,  truth,  patriotism,  and  a  love  for  the  beautiful.  All  tl 
beautiful  in  nature  is  expressed  thru  music.  Seek  and  ye  shall 
and  when  ye  have  found,  lead  others  to  the  fountain  of  knowledge, 
they  also  may  drink  and  be  refreshed.  The  sympathy  and  pow 
music  were  recently  felt  by  the  representatives  of  eleven  states,  when 
assembled  at  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of 
The  song  "America"  touched  all  hearts  with  a  sweet,  new  understai 
of  the  third  verse : 
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Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 
Sweet  freedom's  song. 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
'       Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 
The  sound  prolong. 

The  " Star-Spangled  Banner"  has  a  new  significance  for  some  of  us 
ince  hearing  the  melody  of  that  song  peal  from  the  great  organ  of  the 
lornion  Tabernacle,  skillfully  played  by  the  leader*  of  the  temple  choir, 
t  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  for  the  moment  we  forgot  our  differences. 

If  music  is  to  take  its  propef  place  in  our  schools,  it  is  necessary  for 
he  supervisor  to  have  as  broad  an  education  as  has  the  regular  teacher, 
rhich,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not  always  the  case.  The  supervisor  in  an 
imerican  school  should  speak  good  English,  and  should  be  well-informed 
pon  musical  literature,  so  as  to  be  able  to  suggest  suitable  reading 
latter  to  be  placed  in  school  and  public  libraries  for  the  use  of  her 
chool  pupils.  It  is  essential  that  a  supervisor  of  music  keep  abreast  of 
\it  times  by  reading  current  musical  events,  so  that  the  children  may  be 
^formed  of  important  issues.  Music  belongs  to  the  masses.  It  is  man's 
irthright.  History,  experience,  life  itself  shows  that  music,  the  most 
niversal  of  all  arts,  is  a  necessity  to  every  normal  man,  woman,  and  child, 
i^hen  America  becomes  a  musical  nation,  the  rich  and  the  poor  will  sing 
rem  the  same  page,  and  the  blind  will  realize  that  "  music  is  a  prophecy 
f  what  life  is  to  be,  the  rainbow  of  promise  translated  out  of  seeing  into 
earing."  As  our  responsibilities  are  great,  so  also  are  our  opportunities, 
hall  we  not  educate  ourselves  that  we  may  be  able  to  contribute  some- 
aing  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  ? 


DISCUSSION 


Mrs.  Gaston  Boyd,  Newton,  Kan.  —  The  supervisor  of  music  should  be  broadly 
located,  not  only  in  a  musical  line  ;  his  education  should  be  as  broad  as  that  of  any 
iher  teacher.  The  successful  supervisor  must  understand  child  nature  and  the  jrinciples 
F  pedagogy.  There  are  many  reasons  why  one  may  be  a  fine  teacher,  but  fail  as  a 
ipervisor.  His  position  is  a  difficult  one.  Those  interested  in  the  public  schools  are  not 
Qanimous  as  to  the  advisability  of  introducing  music  in  the  curricula.  Hence  one 
ecessary  qualification  of  the  supervisor  is  the  power  to  convince  boards  of  education  of 
ic  necessity  of  having  music  taught  in  the  pul)lic  schools.  Again,  the  supervisor  must 
ivc  unlimited  tact.  Many  grade  teachers  have  not  been  well  trained  to  teach  the  subject 
f  music,  and  they  hesitate  to  undertake  to  do  so.  It  is  the  supervisor's  duty  to  guide  and 
ovem  such. 
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[f  WHAT  SHOULD  CONSTITUTE  A  COURSE  OF  MUSIC  1 

;  COUNTY  INSTITUTES? 

- 

i 

■    '  BY    MISS    KATHRYN    E.    STONE,    ALAMEDA,    CAL. 

«-.!  Music,  in  the  department  of  sight  singing,  is  one  of  the  late  intr 

^,  tions  into  the  school  curriculum,  and  probably  has  not  received  thee 

Sj  attention  and  preparation  that  some  of  the  other  studies  have.     We 

A  hear  of  unsatisfactory  results  in  music  work  thruout  the  whole  coi 

?|  and  I  believe  the  fault  lies  in  the  fact   that  teachers  do  not  bring 

j  play  the  true  philosophy  of  all  teaching.     To  be  effectual,  music  mi 

j  presented  with   the  same  broad-mindedness  necessary  to  the  succ 

J;  presentation  of  any  branch  of  study.     Music  is  in   the  child,  but 

}  awakening.     Remember,  we  are  simply  to  draw  out  that  which  lies  wi 

I  the  fire  is  there,  we  simply  fan  it  into  a  flame. 

The  county  institute  offers  a  fine  opportunity  to  stimulate  and  < 
fresh  interest  in  this  important  subject.  In  giving  a  course  of  instri 
for  county  institutes  there  is  much  to  be  considered.  No  presc 
course  could  fit  the  needs  of  everv  institute.  For  instance,  a  c 
which  1  would  plan  for  an  intellectual  center  would  be  entirely  difl 
.  from  one  planned  for  an  ungraded  school  on  the  plains.     The  condi 

j  and  advantages    differ  widely,   and  bring  forth    different  requireir 

One  point  is  absolutely  sure  and  applies  to  any  locality,  and  that  is 
the  more  practical  a  course  can  be  made,  the  greater  the  benefit  de 
from  it.  1  should  arrange  to  have  teachers  do  actual  schoolroom  i 
when  it  is  possible,  and  thus  have  theory  and  practice  go  hand  in  \ 
There  is  a  difference  between  understanding  good  methods  and  havi 
working  knowledge  of  them.  We,  as  teachers,  must  have  working  kr 
edge  -that  is  power. 

Generally,  the  first  thing   to  be  considered  is  the  care  of  the  cb 
^  voice.     In  our  schools  we  are  working  with  weak,  growing  organs, am 

cannot  be  too  careful  to  protect  them  in  every  possible  way.  The  fol 
ing  suggestions  1  believe  to  be  of  very  great  importance,  and  are  ii 
pensabl?  in  securing  a  good  quality  of  voice.  Have  children  sing 
softly,  and  restrict  them  in  compass.  If  these  two  rules  are  applie 
each  grade,  it  pupils  sing  softly  enough,  and  carry  their  tones  neithei 
high  nor  too  low,  then  the  voice  will  only  be  used  in  the  thin  or  1 
register,  and  the  tones  of  the  thick  or  chest  register,  which  I  would  a" 
usinu:  with  vouhij:  children,  will  not  be  heard.  These  two  rules  musi 
as  one  and  must  be  enforced.  We  shall  soon  find  that  we  are  not  t 
protecting  the  young,  tender  voices,  but  are  securing  pure  tones  of  b 
tiful   (luality,  and  musical  singing  will  be  the  result.     Let  us  melt 
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voices  into  one,  and  always  secure  quality  of  tone  and  not  quantity. 
Never  allow  one  tone  to  be  forced,  and  remember  voice  production, 
whether  good  or  poor,  is  largely  the  result  of  habit.  Nature  will  attend 
to  the  development,  if  we  will  but  protect  the  voices.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  child  voice  is  physiologically  incapable  of  producing  tones  that  are 
both  powerful  and  sweet.  Keep  the  voices  within  the  staff,  and  never 
dwell  on  a  very  high  or  a  very  low  tone.  Approach  these  seldom,  and 
then  just  touch  them  lightly.  Be  sure  no  changed  or  changing  voices 
are  strained  in  any  way.  Sing  often  the  word  "loo,"  for  "loo"  is  con- 
ducive of  a  beautiful  mellow  quality.  Insist  at  all  times  on  the  correct 
position  of  the  mouth  :  heads  up,  chin  down,  and  lips  extended. 

Next  let  me  refer  to  articulation ;  for  distinct  articulation  produces 
clear  intonation.  Train  the  lips  to  flexibility.  Urge  the  child  to  feel 
that  the  jaw  moves  on  loose  hinges.  Bring  the  thought  to  his  mind 
-that  he  is  singing  with  his  lips  and  not  his  throat.  The  use  of  the  syl- 
lables is  a  help  in  securing  correct  articulation.  The  study  and  practice  of 
phonics,  so  generally  used  in  reading,  are  valuable.  The  occasional 
"  monotoning "  of  a  poem  is  an  excellent  exercise.  The  methods  for 
securing  good  articulation  in  reading  will  be  found  helpful  in  singing. 
Speak  consonants  in  a  bright,  crisp  njanner,  and  vowels  will  take  care  of 
themselves. 

1  do  not  advocate  a  great  number  of  breathing  exercises,  for  children 
naturally  breathe  correctly,  and  if  their  attention  is  drawn  to  the  breath, 
they  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the  effort  and  form  bad  habits.  I  would  give 
teachers  only  a  few  general  rules,  and  dispense  with  the  breathing  exer- 
cises so  often  given. 

Rote  singing  is  an  important  branch  in  primary  work.  I  believe  rote 
singing  should  be  used  the  first  three  years  of  school  life,  or  until  children 
have  acquired  the  ability  to  learn  songs  by  note.  Teachers  should  sing 
for  the  children,  but  not  with  them.  Train  them  to  listen  correctly  as 
well  as  to  sing  correctly.  When  giving  an  exam})le  in  song,  in  one's  own 
voice,  be  sure  to  give  the  best  tone  quality,  correct  articulation,  and  artis- 
tic expression.  Select  songs  with  the  greatest  care,  and  bear  in  mind 
that  we  want  to  cultivate  a  high  musical  taste.  We  can  lay  the  foundation 
at  once  by  teaching  only  the  best.  Be  sure  and  put  into  the  child's  soul 
something  of  the  soul  of  music.  If  songs  are  written  too  high  or  loo  low, 
change  the  key  in  order  to  keep  voices  within  the  staff.  Don't  allow 
children  to  drag  ;  keep  them  up  to  time.  Be  very  careful  in  the  use  of  the 
portamento;  never  allow  one  careless  tone  either  in  the  singing  voice  or 
the  speaking  voice. 

In  sight  singing  the  two  units  to  be  considered  are  tune  and  time.  I 
should  take  up  these  subjects  separately  and  have  the  institute  do  the 
actual  schoolroom  work.  Let  me  bring  before  your  minds  four  educa- 
tional principles  which  are   very  valuable   in   the  teaching  of  all  njusir : 
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\  first,  present  the  real  thing  to  the  child's  mind,  as  an  object  of  tho 

i  second,  name  it ;  third,  represent  it ;  and  fourth,  develop  it.     Tea^ 

■  :|  scale  first  by  imitation,  and  remember  it  cannot  be  grounded  too 

i  !j  second,  name  it ;  third,  represent  it ;  and  fourth,  develop  as  a  whol 

.li  later  the  relation  of  its  parts.     Stimulate  thought  work,  and  never 

^j  children  to  anticipate,  but  surprise  them  often.     Encourage  indi 

^  effort  from  the  beginning. 

]  In  the  teaching  of  time  I  advocate  most  emphatically  the  us< 

metronome,  or  a  swinging  pendulum,  and  believe  in  beginning  the 

J  ing  of  time  early  in  the  first  year.     We  must  secure  accurate  time  1 

we  can  get  artistic  time.  First  establish  the  mental  image  of  a  tw- 
measure,  name  it,  then  represent  it,  and  later  develop  it  with  a  metroi 
Then  proceed  in  the  same  way  with  all  the  simple  forms  of  a  tw< 
measure.  Bring  out  accent  with  the  words  strong  and  weak,  and 
children  feel  the  accent.  Then  give  tests  in  time  as  in  tune.  I ' 
have  the  institute  actually  do  this  work. 

Next  combine  tune  and  time  in  a  simple  exercise  in  this  ma 
first,  establish  time  with  metronome ;  second,  sing  syllables ;  third, 
bine  tune  and  time ;  fourth,  vocalize  with  a  word.  After  taking  i 
the  simple  measures  of  two-four  time,  and  combining  tune  and  ti 
would  follow  the  same  plan  with  four-four  time,  three-four  time,  etc 
Develop  all  difficulties  either  in  tune  or  time  by  dictation  or 
simple  illustration  on  the  board,  before  taking  up  the  given  exercise 
remember  to  lead  from  the  child's  former  knowledge.  Be  sure  to 
out  accent ;  for  what  is  rhythm  but  the  regular  recurrence  of  ac< 
Impress  children  that  the  tones  are  from  their  voices  and  the  note 
simple  representations. 

Knowledge  of  chromatic  and  minor  scales,  if  followed  in  this  si 
manner,   leading   from   the  known  to  the  unknown,   can  very  easi 
developed.     Be  sure  to  direct  the  pupils  in  right  thinking  and  pra 
and    their  musical   faculties  will    show   surprising   development, 
children    to  become    independent   thinkers  in   music.     Half  our 
should  be  spent  in  exciting  the  minds  of  the  pupils  to  action. 

I  have  dealt  principally  with  the  mere  mechanics  of  music,  bc< 
this  groundwork  must  be  firmly  established  before  we  can  take  uj 
intellectual  side.  By  a  thoro,  systematic  drill  in  the  two  units, 
speak  of  them,  our  classes  can  soon  approach  the  higher  plane.  5 
reading  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  a  stepping-stone  to  the  right  mu 
rendering. 

Do    not  ever  teach   sight    singing  with    an   instrument,   for  m< 
development  and  independence  would  thereby  suffer.     Use  a  pitch 
very  frecjuently  with  each  practice,  and   thus  keep  voices  up  to  ca 
pitch.     Teacli  all  musical   characters   incidentally  up  to  the  fifth  gr 
h^xamine  voices  carefully  for  part  singing,  considering  range,  quality, 
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age.  Give  special  care  to  signs  of  expression,  for  singing  without  expres- 
sion is  like  a  painting  without  a  shadow.  Be  sure  to  plant  in  the  child's 
soul  something  of  the  soul  of  music.  To  acquire  the  unity  of  song 
singing,  of  course  the  teacher  must  beat  the  time.  If  children  have 
gained  the  comprehension  of  absolute,  accurate  time,  they  will  readily 
follow  the  baton. 

A  few  general  hints  and  1  will  conclude.  Have  a  method  and  an  aim, 
and  see  the  end  at  the  beginning.  Arrange  a  systematic  course  of  study, 
and  follow  it  day  by  day ;  for,  remember,  regular  work  builds  up  and 
irregular  tears  down.  Have  short,  daily  lessons,  and  keep  at  a  principle 
until  it  is  thoroly  understood.  Lay  your  firm  foundation  in  music,  as  in 
all  else,  at  the  threshold  of  school  life. 

It  is  related  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  great  sculptor,  that  "while  at 
work  he  wore  fastened  on  his  artist's  cap  a  lighted  candle,  that  no  shadow 
of  himself  might  fall  upon  his  work."  It  was  a  beautiful  custom  and 
spoke  a  more  eloquent  lesson  than  he  realized.  How  often  our  shadows 
fall  upon  our  work  ! 


DISCUSSION 


Mrs.  Constance  B.  Smith,  Jacksonville,  111. — The  subject  of  county  institutes  is  a 
Tcry  important  one.  The  plan  which  works  successfully  in  my  county  is  very  briefly  this  : 
A  course  in  music  has  been  adopted  in  the  country  schools  thruout  the  county.  The 
teachers  come  to  me  for  guidance,  and  to  have  their  lessons  marked  out,  with  definite 
instructions  as  to  what  to  teach  and  the  best  ways  of  arriving  at  desired  results.  In  this 
way  a  certain  uniformity  of  work  is  brought  about,  and  better  work  is  done  than  if 
there  was  no  definite  aim. 

Mrs.  Francks  M.Clark,  Ottumwa,  la. —  I  commend  what  has  been  said.  The 
fault  of  poor  articulation  seems  a  very  grave  one.  I  have  used  very  satisfactorily  a  device 
of  Frederick  Root — taking  the  alphabet  in  pantomime  to  loosen  the  vocal  organs.  I 
have  selected  some  Limiliar  poem,  as  "The  Psalm  of  Life,*'  and  had  the  pupils  panto- 
mime the  words.  Soinetimes  1  allow  them  to  select  some  stanza  for  themselves,  and  let 
me  see  if  they  can  pantomime  the  recital  of  the  words  so  well  that  I  can  tell  what  they 
are  repeating.  The  country  teachers  fail  mainly  in  securing  thought,  and  hence  expres- 
sion, from  their  pupils.  To  secure  this  end  I  have  often  taught  familiar  songs,  as  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  or  Longfellow's  "The  Rainy  Day,"  taking  as  preliminary  work 
the  analysis  of  the  meaning  and  thought  so  fully  a2>  to  cause  the  children  to  see  the  picture 
in  the  song.     Get  the  thought,  and  the  expression  will  come  —  from  within. 
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KIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday,  July  12.  1899 

The  meeting  of  the  department  was  called  to  order  in  the  Young  Men's  Chri 
Association  Building  at  3  v.  M.  by  the  president,  Allan  Davis,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  program  was  opened  by  a  piano  solo  by  Miss  M)Ta  Shearer,  Los  Angeles, 

President  Davis  gave  the  annual  address,  taking  as  fiis  subject  *'The  Busi 
Course  Problem." 

L.  E.  Eggertsen,  Provu  City,  Utah,  presented  a  paper  on  the  subject,  '*Ne« 
for  Moral  Training  in  Commercial  Colleges."  ^W.  H.  Sadler,  Baltimore,  Md.,  disci 
the  paper. 

"Is  English  Neglected  in  the  Commercial  Schools?"  was  the  subject  of  a  f 
presented  by  W.  C.  Ramsey,  Stockton,  Cal.     The  discussion  following  was  particii 
in   by  C.  E.  Howard,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  W.  C.  Stevenson,   Emporia,  Kan.,  and 
Crissy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  Howard,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Business  College,  presented  a.  f 
on  **  How  I  Conduct  a  Business-Community  School."  D.  W.  Springer,  Ann  A 
Mich.,  and  J.  H.  Francis,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  participated  in  the  discussion. 

The  department  adjourned  to  meet  July  13. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  13 

The  second  session  of  the  department  convened  at  3  P.  M.,  and  the  program 
opened  with  music  by  the  California-Oregon  Quartette,  composed  of  meml>ers  of  the  dc 
ment. 

A  paper  by  J.  M.  Mehan,  Des  Moines,  la.,  on  "An  Adequate  Course  of  Study  fo 
Business  Colleges  "  was  read,;  in  the   absence  of  the  author,  by  D.  W.  Springer, 
department  voted  to  retjuest  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  publisl 
paper  and  give  it  general  circulation.     Messrs.  Davis,  Springer,  and  Crissy  were  appoi 
as  a  committee  to  make  the  retjuest  for  the  department. 

The  question,  "What  Foreign  Languages,  if  Any,  should  be  Taught  in  the  ( 
mercial  Schools  ?  "  was  freely  discussed  by  the  department. 

W.  H.  Sadler,  Baltimore,  Md.,  conducted  a  question  box  to  the  edification  and  ei 
nicnt  of  all. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows : 

Pri'siJetit  —  Carl  C.  Marsh.ill,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

/  'u-t'-PrcsiJent—  M.  B.  Wicks,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary  —  I.  O.  Crissy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(  fiairnuitt,  Executiz'c  CotHmittee  —  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Adjourned  to  meet  July  14. 

THIRD  SESSION.— Friday,  July  14 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  3  P.  M.  by  President  Davis. 
riie  orchestra  of  the  business  department  of  the  Los  Angeles  High  School  rend 
most  pleasing  sclecUoivs. 
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W.  C.  Stevenson,  department  of  bookkeeping  and  penmanship,  Kansas  State  Normal 
School,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Advent  of  the  Commercial  High  School."  The  paper 
was  discussed  by  D.  \V.  Springer,  of  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  High  School. 

A  paper  on  "Claims  of  Commercial  Education  to  a  Place  in  Our  Public-School 
S>'Stem "  was  presented  by  J.  H.  Francis,  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Los 
Angeles  High  School.     Carl  C.  Marshall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  discussed  the  paper. 

I.  O.  Crissy,  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  presented  a 
paper  on  **  Evolution  of  Business  Education."  The  paper  was  discussed  by  D.  T.  Ames 
and  E.  R.  Shrader. 

"The  Future  of  the  Business  College"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  George  E. 
Morrill,  W'atsonville,  Cal. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  local  executive  committee  and  citizens  of  Los 
Angeles  for  hospitality  extended  to  the  department. 

The  president-elect  spoke  of  the  next  meeting,  and  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him. 

Adjourned.  W.  C.  Stevenson, 

Secretary, 


PAPERS  AND   DISCUSSIONS 


THE  BUSINESS' COURSE   PROBLEM 


BY  ALLAN  DAVIS,  PRINCIPAL  OF  BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

With  the  growth  in  complexity  of  modern  business  methods,  with  the 
natural  trade  extension  which  comes  to  a  country  that  is  more  than  able 
to  supply  the  home  demand  for  products  of  many  kinds,  with  the  terri- 
torial growth  consequent  upon  our  late  war,  has  come  a  demand  for 
American  business  agents  and  managers  of  a  higher  order  of  general 
education  and  a  more  special  knowledge  of  industrial  and  commercial 
conditions.  To  meet  this  demand  the  leading  universities  of  our  two 
largest  cities  have  just  inserted  commercial  courses  into  their  curricula ; 
the  school  boards  in  many  cities  have  taken  the  question  under  considera- 
tion, and  in  a  few  instances  have  established  high-school  courses  of  more 
or  less  thoroness.  Indeed,  the  chief  problem  in  high-school  organiza- 
tion today  is  that  of  the  coming  commercial  course.  Courses  in  litera- 
ture, the  classics,  the  sciences,  and  even  in  manual  training,  have  been  at 
least  provisionally  determined,  but  the  business  course  is  in  most  cities 
still  merely  a  product  of  the  imagination. 

Foreign  courses  which  might  be  chosen  as  models  for  American  busi- 
ness schools  seem  to  have  two  defects :  they  are  professional  rather  than 
educational,  and  their  studies  are  not  unified  so  as  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
establishment  of  high-school  courses.  The  course  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can business  college  is  also  objectionable  as  a  model,  for  it  is  not,  and 
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does  not  pretend  to  be,  more*  than  an  adjunct  to  a  general  educa 
Hence  the  formulation  of  a  full  high-school  commercial  course  is  al 
entirely  a  labor  of  creation. 

It  has  often  been  charged  that  a  commercial  course  is  a  profess 
course  which  has  no  place  in  a  public-school  system.     If  this  charj 
professionalism  be  true,  I  believe  that  the  conclusion  is  just ;  but  it  s 
I  to  me  that  the  premises  are  false.     The  high -school  pupil  who  st 

,  1  geometry,   physics,  and  Latin,  and  who,  upon  leaving  school,  de 

4  to  pursue  medicine  as  a  profession,  has  not  been  professionally  or 

\  cially  educated  by  the  state.     Neither  has  the  boy  who  obtains  at  s< 

a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  and  business  arithn 
and  who,  after  an  apprenticeship  as  clerk  or  assistant,  becomes  a  hare 
merchant.  Neither  geometry  nor  arithmetic,  physics  nor  business 
bookkeeping  nor  Latin,  is  necessarily  a  professional  or  special  s 
This  important  distinction  between  professional  or  special  and  ge 
training  is  perfectly  obvious :  the  one  is  intended  to  fit  for  special  i 
'  pations  only ;  the  other  is  designed  to  be  useful  to  all,  whatever 
future  occupations.  Judged  by  this  standard,  a  business  training 
typical  illustration  of  general  education,  as  division  of  labor  has  i 
each  member  of  society  a  business-man  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  technical  training  appropriate  to  varying  trades  or  profes! 
being  omitted,  then,  as  without  the  scope  of  the  public  secondary  scl 
the  first  essential  of  a  business  course  is  "business  training,"  using 
term  in  its  ordinary  signification  to  include  business  records,  forms, 
toms,  calculations,  and  correspondence.  Today  shorthand  and  t 
i  writing  may,  perhaps,  also  justly  claim  a  place  in  a  business  course, 

altho  not  a  necessary  part  of  a  business-man's  education,  familiarity 
them  is  frequently  valuable,  notwithstanding   that  twenty  years  ago  t 
subjects  were  so   little  employed   in   business  that   it   would  have  1 
premature  to  teach  them.     This  group  of  studies,  which  is  simple 
immediately  useful,  is,  in  fact,  the  curriculum  of  the  ordinary  busi 
college. 

A  complete  business  course  may  be  briefly  described  as  givin 
knowledge  of  (i)  men,  (2)  things,  (3)  language,  and  (4)  business 
human  history  and  institutions,  of  nature,  of  means  of  expressing  thou; 
and  of  business  laws  and  methods. 

A  historical  course  which  exhibits  the  general  history  of  the  race 
commercial  history,  the  geography  of  commerce,  and  the  simpler  law 
political  economy  will,  perhaps,  include  all  that  should  be  expecte( 
historical  training  in  a  high  school. 

Matlieinatics  and  the  sciences  are  so  clearly  defined  in  most  hi 
school  programs  that  no  explanation  is  necessary  here. 

In  determining  how  much  language  should  be  taught,  attention  n 
be  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  course  does  not  specially  prepare  for  coll 
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or  the  learned  professions.  English  should  be  emphasized ;  Latin  should, 
perhaps,  be  taught  for  one  year  as  an  aid  to  English,  especially  in  the 
derivation  of  words ;  and  Spanish,  German,  or  French  for  perhaps  two 
years.  Aside  from  its  commercial  value,  which  is  far  less  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe,  and  which  of  itself  would  not  justify  retention 
among  high-school  studies,  the  chief  use  of  a  foreign  language  seems  to 
lie  in  giving  a  better  understanding  of  English  by  furnishing  the  student 
with  material  for  comparison.  In  this  connection  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Macaulay  seems  especially  appropriate  :  "  If  a  man  must  termi- 
nate his  studies  at  one-and-twenty,  we  should  in  general  advise  him  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  modern  languages.  If  he  is  forced  to  enter  active  life 
at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  we  should  think  it  best  that  he  should  confine  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  his  native  tongue."  Equally  instructive  is  the 
statement  of  the  chief  reporter  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who,  after  years  of  experience  in  recording  the  language  of 
men  of  varying  degrees  of  education,  says  in  an  article  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  congressional  reporter:  "Some  acquaintance,  not  necessarily 
profound,  with  other  languages,  especially  Latin  and  French,  can  hardly 
be  dispensed  with." 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  drawing,  the  language  of  mechanical 
representation,  is  perhaps  generally  enough  employed  to  warrant  its  intro- 
duction. 

Several  essential  subjects  which  are  usually  included  in  a  high-school 
'course  are  nominally  omitted  from  the  foregoing  sketch,  altho  in  reality 
implied.  Thus  manual  training,  altho  subordinated  to  business  training 
and  to  science,  is  almost  as  fully  included  as  in  a  manual-training  course  ; 
the  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  drawing,  shorthand,  and  typewriting  of 
the  business  group,  and  the  more  original  manipulations  required  for  the 
experiments  and  comparisons  of  science,  representing  fully  the  manual 
phase  of  education.  Logic,  rhetoric,  and  moral  training  are  implicit  in 
almost  every  subject,  and  are  best  taught  in  connection  with  the  things 
or  relations  to  which  they  pertain  —  are,  in  fact,  quite  likely  to  be  poorly 
taught  to  the  ordinary  student  when  separated  from  the  concrete  and 
.  taught  abstractly. 

As  a  provisional  course  of  four  years,  embodying  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects, the  following  is  suggested  : 
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First  Year 

SicoND  Year 

Third  Yba* 

Fourth  Yra 

Bookkeeping, 

Bookkeeping, 

Bookkeeping, 

Technics 

arithmetic, 

arithmetic, 

arithmetic. 

business 

and 

and 

and 

Uiw 

correspondence 

correspondence 

correspondence 

1 

(optional) 

Business 

Training 

or 

Shorthand 

Shorthand 

Shorthand 

and 

and 

and 

typewriting 

typewriting 

typewriting 

(optional) 

(optional) 

II 

English 

Latin 

Spanish, 

Spanish, 

Language 

English 

drawing 

III 

General 

Commercial 

Commercial 

Political 

History 

history 

history 

geography 

econom) 

IV 

Mathematics 

Algebra 

Geometry, 

Chemistry 

Biolog)' 

AM) 

physics 

Science 

HOW  I  CONDUCT  A   BUSINESS -COMMUNITY  SCHOOi 


BY    C.    E.    HOWARD,    PRESIDENT     SAN     FRANCISCO     BUSINESS     COLLEGE,  : 

FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

I  shall  not  attempt  this  afternoon  to  tell  you  how  an  ideal  busini 
community  school  should  be  conducted,  but  I  shall  confine  myself 
indicated  by  the  title  of  this  paper,  to  telling  you  how  I  actually  cond 
one. 

Our  school,  as  far  as  bookkeeping  is  concerned,  consists  solely  of 
business  community,  or  actual  business  department,  without  any  prcli 
nary  work  in  a  theory  department ;  for  I  belong  to  a  class  of  those  \ 
think  that  the  sooner  the  student  gets  to  doing  what  you  expect  1 
to  do,  the  sooner  will  he  learn  to  do  it. 

When  the  student  enters  the  schpol  the  first  morning,  we  give  him 
outfit  of  stationery,  with  a  list  of  the  articles,  and  instruct  him  to  exan 
the  bill  and  check  up  the  items  to  see  if  all  the  articles  are  there,  anc 
add  the  bill  in  order  to  see  that  it  is  correct.  After  this  is  done 
student  is  given  a  form  for  an  opening  entry,  which  he  is  instructed 
write  in  his  journal,  substituting  name  and  address  for  those  given  in 
form.     As  soon  as  he  has  finished  this  he  is  given  a  capital  of  $5,00 
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college  money,  and  is  shown  how  to  make  out  a  deposit  slip  for  the  use 
of  the  bank.  He  is  taken  to  the  bank  and  initiated  into  the  process  of 
making  a  cash  deposit.  He  is  required  to  take  every  step,  and  to  sign 
every  book,  and  to  answer  such  questions  as  are  propounded  to  the  busi- 
ness-man at  the  regular  commercial  banks.  Having  returned  to  his  desk, 
he  is  instructed  to  pay  his  first  month's  rent,  which  he  does  by  drawing  a 
check  in  favor  of  the  real-estate  agent.  The  principle  underlying  the 
use  of  the  check  is  explained  to  him,  and,  having  actually  placed  the 
money  in  the  bank  and  received  the  credit  for  it,  he  needs  but  a  few 
words  of  explanation  in  regard  to  his  check,  and  the  manner  of  account- 
ing for  the  withdrawal  of  this  amount  of  money.  This  is  the  great  secret 
which  underlies  this  plan  of  teaching  —  that  the  student  actually  performs 
each  transaction  in  its  proper  order,  and  sees  the  relation  of  each  part  of 
the  transaction  and  of  each  separate  transaction  to*  all  the  others. 

He  is  next  instructed  to  buy  a  bill  of  merchandise  for  cash.  In  order 
that  we  may  have  a  check  upon  the  student's  work  during  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  his  first  fifteen  bills  of  merchandise  are  bought  by  the  means 
of  printed  order  sheets,  which  are  supplied  to  him,  and  by  means  of 
which  we  know  just  what  he  ought  to  get.  Upon  receiving  his  bill  of 
merchandise,  he  is  shown  how  to  check  up  the  cards  belonging  to  it,  and 
to  verify  the  extensions,  footings,  and  discounts,  and  how  to  "O  K"  and 
file  the  invoice.  With  this  in  his  mind  he  is  shown  the  proper  entries  to 
make  on  his  books,  with  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  debit  and 
credit,  as  applied  to  the  two  accounts,  cash  and  merchandise,  which  are 
involved  in  this  transaction.  The  merchandise  bought  on  the  first  bill  is 
sold  for  cash  on  two  separate  bills  to  different  students,  and,  on  issuing 
the  bill  and  receiving  the  check  or  currency  in  payment  therefor,  he  is 
shown  how  to  receipt  the  bill,  and  his  attention  is  called  to  the  impor- 
tance of  doing  this  work  properly  in  the  case  of  all  cash  transactions. 

When  he  has  bought  six  bills  and  sold  the  merchandise  so  received, 
he  discontinues  further  transactions  until  after  posting  and  taking  a  trial 
balance.  We  find  that  even  with  the  exceedingly  brief  explanation  of 
the  principles  of  debit  and  credit,  involving  the  two  accounts  given  the 
student,  he  acquires  the  ability  to  journalize  correctly  any  transaction 
involving  these  two  accounts.  He  has  not  worried  his  head  about 
acquiring  any  part  of  the  "science  of  accounts,"  but  he  has  learned,  what 
is  of  vastly  more  importance  to  him,  how  to  perform  and  record  the 
transactions. 

In  posting  from  the  journal,  we  find  that  the  students  are  able  to  do 
the  work  with  very  little  liability  to  error,  by  posting  the  succeeding 
debits  in  order,  then  returning  and  taking  all  the  credits  in  like  manner. 
While  this  method  is  not  new,  and  is  not  followed  by  all,  we  think  it  is 
departed  from  to  the  student's  detriment  every  time.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
a  teacher  in  the  house  who  has  not  had  his  soul   harried  time  after  time 
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by  misfit  trial  balances,  caused  by  the  student's  having  posted  an  itei 
the  wrong  side.     This  does  not  occur  once  a  month  with  us. 

After  the  posting  has  been  completed,  after  completing  his  trial 
ance  and  recording  in  the  balance-book,  the  cash  is  compared  with 
bank  account,  balanced  and  ruled,  and  the  student  returns  to  his  ti 
actions.  In  this  section  of  the  work  the  bills-payable  account  is  ii 
duced  by  having  the  student  buy  a  portion  of  his  merchandise  for  r 
on  demand.  The  subject  is  discussed  with  him  after  he  has  bought 
first  bill  in  this  way;  his  attention  is  called  to  the  principle  of  debit 
credit  applying  to  the  new  account.  Its  identity  with  the  princip 
applied  to  the  cash  and  merchandise  is  pointed  out,  and  the  use  oi 
bill-book  explained.  A  small  number  of  transactions  are  made, 
accounts  are  again  posted,  the  cash  account  is  balanced  and  rule 
before,  and  a  new  set  of  transactions  is  entered  upon.  Personal  acco 
receivable  are  introduced  thru  the  means  of  bills  sold  on  credit.  At 
end  of  this  set  he  will  have  exhausted  his  fifteen  order  sheets.  Aft 
trial  balance  is  taken,  a  statement  or  balance  sheet  is  made,  and  the  b 
are  closed.  In  the  fourth  set  the  only  new  subjects  are  personal  acco 
payable,  and  the  use  of  drafts  drawn  on  the  accounts  receivable. 

All  of  our  first  sets  are  short,  so  that  the  student  will  hot  lose  sigl 

the  work  as  a  whole  during  the  entire  set.     Each  succeeding  set  becc 

,  ^  a  little  longer,  and  each  set  contains  one  or  two  new  principles,  wi 

large  amount  of  practice  of  those  already  known.     My  ideas  of  cor 
\\  grading,  as  applied  to  school  studies,  is  that  the  student  should  n 

I  il  realize  he  has  come  to  anything  hard.    I  presume  that  this  opinion  wil 
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'  '■  dissented  from  by  those  who  believe  that  the  greatest  mental  disciplii 


t 
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secured  by  giving  the  students  hard  nuts  to  crack.  This  may  be  tru 
regard  to  some  studies,  but  1  do  not  believe  that  in  bookkeeping  and 
allied  studies  it  is  so.  I  believe  that  if  a  student's  work  is  prop 
graded  he  will  rise  step  by  step  from  known  facts  to  the  unknowr 
such  a  manner  as  to  teach  him  to  reason  a  priori  in  regard  to  any  tr 
action  with  which  he  may  be  confronted.  It  is  our  desire  that*  the  stuc 
shall  acquire  a  symmetrical  and  integral  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
we  fail  to  see  that  this  end  is  secured  by  placing  arduous  difficultie! 
the  way,  for  the  purpose  of  mental  discipline.  We  insure  proper  grac 
of  the  subject  by  preparing  the  transactions  that  form  the  basis  of 
i'l  course  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  is  forced  to  take  them  in  the  01 

in  which  we  have  laid  them  down.  If,  in  teaching  a  given  subject, 
can  lay  down  the  principles  plainly  in  the  correct  order,  and  insure 
student's  following  them  in  that  order,  he  cannot,  if  possessed  of  comi 

(i  observation  and  reason,  avoid  the  conclusion  we  wish  him  to  reach. 

.  I  attain  this  end  in  our  course  by  arranging  the  basic  transactions  on  a 

f|  of  paper,  which  is  contained  in  a  pasteboard  case  with  an  opening  in 

|i  side,  covered  with  glass.     This  roll  is  provided  with  a  turn-screw  at 
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side,  which  turns  the  roll  forward,  but  cannot  be  turned  backward.  This 
appliance  is  the  cabinet  which  has  been  the  innocent  cause  of  so  much 
hilarity  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  appliances  to  sell  which  are  a  little 
different.  This  is  "making  bookkeepers  by  turning  a  crank,"  which  has 
been  so  derided  by  some  of  the  venerable  advocates  of  some  other  system 
of  teaching.  It  simply  resolves  itself  into  this  :  the  student  is,  by  means 
of  this  appliance,  given  a  set  of  business  transactions  to  be  followed ;  the 
transactions  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  we  wish  them  taken ;  and, 
as  he  must  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given,  he  cannot,  as 
I  have  said  before,  if  possessed  of  ordinary  intelligence,  avoid  the  con- 
clusion we  wish  him  to  reach. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  what  I  consider  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the  business-community,  or,  as  we  have 
called  it,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  the  "actual-business"  plan  of 
teaching.  It  is  this :  the  transactions  laid  down  in  the  cabinet  furnish 
only  about  one-third  of  the  material  that  is  written  in  the  books  of  the 
student.  The  plan  of  actual  face- to- face  transaction  from  the  very  begin- 
ning causes  a  large  number  of  transactions  to  arise  which  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  cabinet,  and  which  differ  on  the  books  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent students.  For  instance,  A  may  give  B  a  note,  as  instructed  by  the 
cabinet.  B  is  instructed  by  the  cabinet  to  sell  the  note  to  a  third  party, 
which  he  does  ;  that  party  is  instructed  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est from  the  drawer,  or  to  secure  a  partial  payment  of  the  principal,  or 
perhaps  to  discount  the  note  in  the  bank,  and  the  interest  may  be  demanded 
by  the  bank  ;  any  of  which  will  call  for  an  entry  on  A's  books  which  is  not 
demanded  by  the  cabinet.  A  sells  to  B  on  account.  B  is  instructed  to 
make  a  partial  payment  on  the  account  by  means  of  a  note,  or  to  pay  the 
account  by  a  draft  on  a  third  party.  Transactions  may  be  cited,  none  of 
which  appear  on  the  cabinet  of  A,  except  the  original  instruction.  As  a 
consequence  he  must  be  ready  at  all  times  to  take  care  of  any  kind  of 
transaction  that  may  be  brought  to  him,  and  thus  receives  a  continual 
review  of  everything  he  has  gone  over.  This  is  an  advantage  that  can  be 
secured  in  no  plan  of  teaching  except  the  business-community  or  actual- 
business  plan.  No  student  knows  the  course  that  his  business  is  going  to 
take,  neither  does  the  teacher.  There  are  certain  transactions  involving 
the  use  of  the  various  principles  and  accounts  which  are  common  to  the 
course  of  all  the  students,  but  this  common  course  forms  only  in  all  30 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  material  written  during  the  bourse. 

We  use  but  two  separate  offices,  the  bank  and  wholesale  house ;  com- 
mission, forwarding,  and  such  work  as  is  taken  up  in  some  schools  in  sepa- 
rate offices  are  carried  on  at  the  desk  of  the  individual  student  whenever 
iie  has  reached  a  point  calling  for  these  subjects.  This,  perhaps,  does  not 
nake  as  imposing  a  show  to  the  prospective  student,  when  he  enters  the 
ichoolroom,  as  a  large  number  of  finely  appointed  offices  with  plenty  of 
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plate  glass  and  brass  rails,  but  it  suits  our  purpose  of  conducting  a  pla 
matter-of-fact,  straight  business-training  school,  with  no  frills  or  fr 
peries. 

We  require  all  bills  sold  on  account  to  be  sold  subject  to  draft,  unl 
the  instructions  specially  provide  otherwise.  All  bills  on  account  are 
be  settled  every  second  Friday.  This  is  called  "collection  day."  E; 
student  is  required  on  this  day  to  see  that  his  books  are  posted,  and 
make  out  and  send  to  each  debtor  a  statement  of  account  to  date.  In  1 
way  all  open  accounts  are  closed  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  In  thus  adc 
ing  two  collection  days  each  month  we  follow  an  old  California  custon 
early  days,  when  steamers  were  the  only  regular  means  of  communicat 
with  this  state ;  all  accounts  were  made  up  so  as  to  send  remittances 
the  steamers,  which  sailed  semimonthly.  These  dates  of  sailing  cam( 
be  known  as  "  steamer  days,'*  or  **  collection  days,"  and,  altho 
reason  for  it  has  long  since  passed  away,  the  custom  still  continues  in  I 
Francisco  among  a  large  class  of  merchants.  The  dates  have  now  b 
settled  as  the  thirteenth  and  twenty-eighth,  unless  these  dates  occur 
Saturday  pr  Sunday,  when  collections  are  made  the  following  Monc 
This  plan  of  semimonthly  collections  prevents  errors  in  books  fr 
becoming  buried  under  a  mass  of  work.  An  error  in  a  personal  acco 
is  bound  to  appear  at  this  time,  unless  each  party  has  made  an  exa( 
opposite  error,  which  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  done. 

This  brings  up  a  point  which  is  always  a  question  in  the  minds 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  actual-business  plan  of  teachi 
They  invariably  ask  :  "  What  check  do  you  have  on  your  students  ?  H 
do  you  know  they  are  doing  their  work  correctly  ?"  An  error  in  thef 
sonal  account  is  sure  to  be  discovered  on  settling  day,  as  shown  befc 
The  work  is  so  carried  out  in  the  room  that  each  student  is  always  rej 
1  to  prove  his  work  correct,  and  in  case  of  a  dispute  each  will  immediat 

I  produce  his  vouchers,  and  the  one  who  is  wrong  cannot  help  acknowle 

I  ing  the  error.     This  point  —  that  of  the  natural  discovery  of  errors, 

proof  of  the  account  by  the  vouchers,  and  the  means  of  checking  vou 
ers  and  accounts  together  to  detect  the  discrepancy — cannot  be  read 
by  any  other  plan  of  teaching. 

Every  account  on  the  books  representing  a  resource  or  a  liability  < 

be  proved  in  a  similar  way.    There  is  but  one  class  of  errors  that  can  f 

undetected,  and  that  is  where  an  error  of  computation  in   an  invoia 

unnoticed.     This  mistake  is  not,  however,  an  error  in  the  accounts,  J 

Jl  could  pass  thru  any  house  in  the  business  world  in  the  same  way.    I1 

possible  for  an  error  to  be  made  by  posting  to  one  loss-and-gain  acco 
instead  of  another,  which  might  remain  undetected,  but  this  would  h 
absolutely  no  effect  on  the  financial  results  of  the  business. 
,  ■  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  students  of  this  kind  of  work  promptly  prod 

.1 1  their  vouchers   in  settlement   of  questions  which  frequently  arise. 
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require  all  advanced  students,  at  some  time  in  the  course,  to  take  the  books 
of  five  other  students  and  give  a  complete  audit  of  them,  verifying  every 
account  for  a  period  of  three  months.  In  joint-stock  and  corporation 
work  the  corporations  are  made  up  among  the  students  who  subscribe  for 
the  stock,  and  at  closings  of  the  books  an  auditing  committee  is  appointed 
and  required  to  audit  the  books  of  the  corporation. 

A  rigid  inspection  of  books  is  carried  out,  and  a  strict  compliance  with 
the  laws  and  customs  of  business  is  insisted  on.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  only  school  work.  Everything  undertaken  by  the 
student  must  be  done  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

We  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  schoolroom  atmosphere,  and  sub-         JL 
stitute  for  it  the  customs  of  the  office.     It  becomes  with  us  a  workroom  ^ 

more  than  a  schoolroom.  There  is  a  point  I  should  like  to  mention  here, 
and  it  is  a  very  important  one  in  connection  with  business-community, 
or  actual-business,  teaching,  and  that  is  the  question  of  personal  order  in 
the  schoolroom.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  that  every  visitor  who  is  himself 
a  business  teacher  or  a  public-school  teacher,  or  who  is  familiar  with  school- 
room work,  commends  us  for  the  order  displayed  in  our  schoolrooms. 
It  is  the  more  gratifying,  and  the  more  a  cause  of  self-congratulation, 
because  it  is  secured  at  the  expense  of  a  small  amount  of  special  effort. 
This  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  with  this  kind  of  work.  Order, 
if  not,  as  has  been  said  before,  **  heaven*s  first  law,"  is  at  least  the  first  law 
of  business ;  and  without  order  in  the  schoolroom  the  business  college 
fails  in  its  first  requirement.  We  find  that  the  greatest  factor  in  the  ques- 
tion is  to  give  the  students  something  to  do,  to  make  it  practical  —  some- 
thing that  teaches  them  what  they  want  to  learn  ;  present  it  to  them  as  one 
man  would  present  a  thing  to  another,  and  carry  the  idea  thru  all  our 
work  that  the  relation  of  teacher  to  student  is  simply  the  relation  of  one 
business-man  to  another ;  and  you  have  reached  the  goal. 

This  is  the  attitude  which  we  take  with  our  students  from  the  start, 
and  the  collisions  between  the  teachers  and  the  students  are  exceedingly 
rare.  Not  infrequently  weeks  pass  without  a  single  word  from  the  teacher 
to  the  students,  except  in  the  regular  routine  of  instruction.  The  students 
imbibe  in  the  very  first  day's  experience  in  the  schoolroom  the  idea  that  it  is 
a  place  for  work,  and  that  they  are  on  their  honor  to  do  their  best ;  and  the 
trust  is  seldom  violated.  When,  in  rare  instances,  we  find  a  student  that 
is  not  amenable  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  we  regulate  the  difficulty  by 
removing  the  offender. 
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7-^-5  CLAIMS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION   TO  A  PLACE 

OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BY  J.  H.  FRANCIS,  HEAD  OF  COMMERCIAL    DEPARTMENT,  LOS  ANGELES 

SCHOOL,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Some  years  ago  those  who  felt  that  the  responsibility  for  the  wc 
education  rested  on  them  looked  with  dignified  disfavor,  if  not  witl 
dain,  on  the  claims  mathematics  were  making  for  recognition  ii 
courses  of  study.  Such  an  innovation  would  lessen  the  time  and  i 
pate  the  efforts  given  to  the  only  studies  which  could  properly  gv 
one  a  liberal  education  and  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  learned 
of  the  world.  Newton  emerged  one  day  from  the  recesses  of  his  i 
with  a  table  of  figures  that  made  of  astrology  the  science  of  astron 
and  the  impetus  given  to  the  mathematical  branch  of  learning  earn 
with  a  triumphant  sweep  into  the  courses  of  study,  where  it  has  since 
developed  to  an  almost  abnormal  extent. 

A  few  years  later  the  social  and  industrial  evolution  that  grew 
.  revolution  brought  forward  some  problems  the  solution  of  which  c 
not  be  found  in  the  languages,  nor  yet  in  abstract  mathematics,  bu 
within  the  fields  of  what  we  designate  science.  This  new  subject 
given  the  same  cold  and  hostile  reception  from  those  who  stood  g 
over  treasuries  of  knowledge,  and  was  denied  a  seat  among  the  respeci 
branches  of  learning ;  but  since,  despite  the  fact  that  some  people  wi 
|:  the  contrary,  the  world  moves  onward,  the  subject  of  science  would  nc 

put  aside  until  duly  recognized  and  accorded  a  place.     A  glance  z: 
present  courses  of  study,  with  statistics  of  enrollment,  will  answer 
\  question  of  the  need  for  such  work  in  our  public  schools. 

Educators,  like  other  men,  change  their  habits  and  thoughts  sic 
Believing  it  safer  to  work  with   the  known  and  established  than  ex| 
rf  ment  with  the  unknown,  they  have   followed  the  ways  marked  out 

I  them  by  generations  of  ancestry  until,  rudely  disturbed  by  the  josi 

■t  [  events  of  a  progressing  world,  they  have  frowned  upon,  opposed,  stuc 

and  then  adopted  those  things  that  conditions  forced  upon  them. 
There  is  today,  standing  at  the  door  of  learning,  what  is  called  c 
^  ;  rnercial  education,  asking  in  no  unmistakable  tones  for  a  place  in 

already  overcrowded  and  heavily  burdened  curricula  of  public  sch( 
Its  recej)tion  has  been  much  the  same  as  that  accorded  to  all  new  de 
tures  in  educational  lines.  Probably  in  this  case,  however,  more  coc 
eration  has  been  shown  to  it  from  the  start  than  to  other  intruders,  di 
the  fact  that  business  colleges  have  paved  the  way  for  its  introduction, 
intensified  conditions  in  the  commercial  world  have  made  it  imperati 
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We  might  almost  say  at  this  time  that  this  new  line  of  educational 
work  has  secured  its  place,  and  the  only  question  profitable  for  discussion 
would  be  how  best  to  strengthen  and  perfect  it. 

I  thought  it  not  unwise,  however,  despite  the  progress  already  made 
in  the  introduction  of  such  work  into  the  schools  of  our  land,  to  emphasize 
some  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  its  growth,  which  is  certainly  destined 
to  be  steady  and  swift  in  the  near  future. 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  have  in  mind  the  introduction  of  commer- 
cial work  not  earlier  than  the  ninth  year.  There  may  be  grounds  for 
good  discussion  on  the  beginning  of  specialization  earlier  than  this. 
Probably  experience  and  study  will  lead  to  specialization  early  in  the 
school  life  of  pupils.  It  began  beyond  the  university  course,  moved  down 
to  it,  and  from  there  to  secondary  education,  or  into  the  high  schools. 
Just  why  it  should  stop  here  is  probably  not  definitely  known,  altho 
there  may  be  some  good  reasons  for  it  based  on  expediency,  and  possibly 
on  educational  grounds. 

Granting  that  specialization  in  the  high  schools  needs  no  defense,  and 
thai  it  is  educationally  correct  to  offer  to  high-school  pupils  the  option 
of  as  many  courses  as  possible,  the  question  whether  the  commercial 
should  form  one  of  such  courses  would  depend  upon  the  answer  given  to 
the  following  questions : 

1.  Should  courses  of  study  be  influenced  by  dominant  characteristics 
or  forces  in  the  civilization  of  the  people  educated  ? 

2.  Is  commercialism  one  of  the  dominant  characteristics  or  forces  of 
our  civilization  ? 

3.  What  is  put  into  a  commercial  course,  and  what  is  sought  to  be 
accomplished  in  such  a  course  ? 

There  are  two  things  to  be  considered  in  all  education :  first,  society 
in  general,  and,  second,  the  individual  in  particular. 

In  the  general  sense  it  is  true  that  what  is  good  for  society  is  good 
for  the  individuals  composing  that  society,  and  the  reverse ;  but  it  is  not 
always  specifically  so.  It  may  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  individual  to 
possess  a  technical  knowledge  in  certain  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  good 
of  such  training  would  be  partly  contributed  to  society,  but  it  would  be  a 
question  raised  by  the  public  whether  the  good  derived  by  it  from  a  tech- 
nical training  of  certain  of  its  members  would  recompense  for  the  outlay 
necessary  to  such  a  training. 

Education  is  socialistic.  It  is  paid  for  by  the  social  unit,  whatever 
that  may  be,  and  to  this  unit  is  due  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
expenditure.  If  society  is  economical  in  its  expenditures,  it  will  demand, 
not  only  some  returns,  but  the  highest  returns  for  its  expenditure  of 
money  and  effort. 

In  this  connection  the  word  "  practical,"  so  often  used,  and  too 
frequently  ignorantly  used,  by  advocates  of  commercial  education,  is 
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worth  noting.  Because  a  commercial  education  fitting  young  me 
women  to  go  from  school  into  a  store  or  an  office  may  make  it  prac 
or  may  not,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  is  practical.  It  mz 
practical,  in  a  limited  sense,  for  the  young  student  without  being  s< 
the  society  that  educates  him.  It  may  be  quite  the  opposite  for  bot 
have  known  those  who  possessed,  or  thought  they  possessed,  a  bus 
education,  and  the  possession,  or  delusion,  was  most  unfortunate  for 
and  for  society.  It  made  of  what  might  have  been  an  intelligeni 
valuable  citizen  a  very  poor  clerk  or  amanuensis. 

From  the  society  standpoint,  then,  are  we  justified  in  asking 
a  commercial  course  form  a  part  of  our  public-school  work  ?  I  sh 
answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  In  doing  this  we  should 
be  ignorant  of  the  gravity  of  the  fact  that  our  public  schools 
already  badly  crowded  with  studies,  all  of  them  possessing  merits, 
many  of  them  dignified  with  years  of  experience  and  age.  All 
departures  must  prove  themselves  more  advantageous  to  society  thai 
established  studies  and  courses,  and  to  do  this  requires  no  little  coi 
in  the  face  of  the  great  and  rapid  progress  the  world  has  made,  due 
a  little  to  the  educational  systems  of  civilization. 

It  is  not  a  display  of  wide  educational  attainments  nor  of  good  ec 
tional  discernment  to  anathematize  present  courses  of  study  as  b 
impractical  because  they  fail  to  fit  their  recipients  to  earn  bread 
butter.  All  studies  are  bread-and-butter  studies — some  more  than  ot 
to  be  sure,  but  all  helpful  in  the  struggle  of  life.  Commercial  ec 
tion,  if  it  is  to  make  and  hold  for  itself  a  permanent  place  in  our  ed 
tional  systems,  must  accomplish  more  than  to  enable  its  few  pupil 
make  immediate  application  of  their  knowledge  and  receive  rcmur 
tion  for  such  ability.  It  must  fill  a  place  in  the  economic  organiza 
of  society  by  producing  those  who  can  become  society  leaders  in  c 
merciai  lines. 

Commercial  education  is  needed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  cou 
because  we  as  a  nation  are  already  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  pec 
in  the  world.  This  is  due  to  our  natural  resources,  our  climate,  local 
and  to  the  energy  of  our  people.  Commerce  has  assumed  such  dimens 
that  it  has  outrun  the  comprehension  of  casual  students,  and  requir 
most  careful  and  systematic  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  i 
modifications  underlying  the  great  structure  of  exchange.  We  all  bel 
that  this  commercial  tendency  is  destined  to  continue  its  marvelous  gr< 
in  the  future.  It  will  be  of  invaluable  service  to  this  nation  to  have  t 
who  have  been  especially  trained  along  these  lines. 

A  good  illustration  of  what  those  educated  in  special  lines  can  dc 
the  country  that  educates  them  can  be  seen  in  the  prestige  Germany 
won  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  commercial  world.  This  is  due  in  I 
part  to  the  systematic  study  she  has  made  of  the  questions  of  comm( 
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he  commercial  high  schools  established  by  her  people  are  conclusive 
-oof  that  she  appreciates  the  importance  of  the  hour  and  is  determined 
►  hold  her  place  in  the  fierce  struggle  the  nations  are  making  for  the 
larkets  of  the  world. 

At  no  other  time  in  our  history  has  this  country  stood  in  so  great  a 
eed  of  men  who  from  training  and  study  were  prepared  to  be  leaders  in 
uestions  of  commerce. 

The  new  possessions  that  have  fallen  to  us ;  the  opening  up  of  new 
orld  markets  such  as  South  America,  Africa,  and  the  Orient ;  the 
cmarkable  industrial  evolution  in  our  own  country  that  has  placed  us  in 
tie  very  fore  rank  of  commercial  nations  —  these  have  all  raised  questions 
tic  solution  of  which  will  require  intellects  especially  trained  for  the 
mrpose. 

There  has  been  some  sentiment  against  commercial  education,  because 
t  has  been  held  that  the  very  best  education  for  business  is  the  one 
.cquired  in  the  store  or  office.  If  it  be  true  that  for  any  specific  work  the 
>est  preparation  is  the  one  secured  in  the  business  itself,  from  a  sociological 
tandpoint  it  would  still  be  a  very  imperative  necessity  to  educate  a  class 
)f  our  citizens  along  the  lines  of  commerce.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
entiment  against  commercial  education,  on  the  ground  that  it  fails  to  fit 
LS  well  for  business  as  experience  in  the  store,  is  disappearing.  Men  must 
ealize  that,  while  such  an  education  cannot  make  business-men  of  all  who 
ake  it,  either  the  course  of  study  or  the  teaching  of  it  must  be  radi- 
:ally  wrong  if  it  does  not  make  a  better  business-man  of  him  who  takes  it 
;han  he  otherwise  would  have  been. 

It  would  hardly  be  questioned,  by  those  conversant  with  the  facts,  that 
3ur  foreign  commerce  receives  a  consideration  in  the  press,  in  legislation, 
ind  in  study  out  of  proportion  to  its  importance,  but  the  problems  of 
Foreign  commerce  are  nevertheless  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  were 
never  so  important  as  at  present.  France  and  Germany  select  commissions 
of  trained,  capable  men,  send  them  to  the  Orient  for  a  three-years'  study  of 
these  markets,  and  keep  secret  their  reports  save  to  their  citizens  who  can 
profit  by  this  valuable  information.  The  consular  service  of  the  European 
commercial  nations  is  composed  of  men  fitted  by  study  for  their  positions. 
Our  own  country  must  give  much  more  intelligent  thought  to  these  things 
in  the  future,  and  if  we  are  to  have  young  men  who  can  do  this  work,  we 
must  educate  them  for  it.  The  boundless  wealth,  marvelous  growth,  and 
tireless  energy  of  the  people  of  this  nation  have  elicited  the  admiration 
and  wonder  of  the  world,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  depend  too  largely  on 
these  advantages  to  secure  and  hold  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Lines  of  competition  are  drawn  more  closely  between  nations. 
The  struggle  of  the  future  will  not  be  on  the  battlefields,  but  in  the  arena 
of  trades,  markets,  and  exchanges.  The  victory  will  belong  to  the  nations 
that  make  the  most  careful  study  of  the  conditions.     This  means  that 
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opportunity  must  be  given  to  the  American  youth  to  study  these  qucsti< 
in  our  universities,  colleges,  and  high  schools. 

When  we  look  at  our  domestic  commerce,  the  questions  raised  are 
tenfold  importance,  and  the  need  for  men  who  can  intelligently  har 
them  becomes  of  gravest  moment  to  the  country.  The  most  dai 
business- men  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  stand  appalled  at 
business  ventures  of  today.  We  are  utterly  unable  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  some  of  the  recent  developments  in  business  lines.  ( 
centration,  corporations,  trusts,  and  monopolies  are  sweeping  our  busic 
men  off  their  feet,  and  confusing  and  troubling  theentir.e  business  wc 
These  questions  will  not  be  understood  by  the  majority  of  business- 
who  have  had  training  in  one  line  only.  It  will  require  a  broader 
more  liberal  study  of  the  questions  of  commerce  than  can  be  sec 
while  meeting  the  demands  of  an  active  business  life.  This  training  i 
be  secured  in  our  schools.  Society  will  be  compelled,  from  the 
conditions  that  surround  her,  to  educate  some  of  her  citizens  to 
with  exchange,  one  of  the  greatest  divisions  of  human  endeavor,  one 
vitally  touches  every  other,  upon  which  every  other  is  largely  depend 

Probably  in  no  other  of  the  fundamental  divisions  of  human  act 
are  there  such  foolish  methods  employed,  entailing  such  reckless  wast 
in  that  of  exchange.  The  tribute  society  pays  every  year  to  this  reel 
waste,  if  properly  conserved,  would  cover  the  field  of  industry  wi 
smile  of  prosperity  that  would  discount  those  promised  by  the  r 
partisan  press  on  a  partisan  victory.  This  condition  results,  withoi 
doubt,  from  the  lack  of  study  of  commerce,  and  will  be  corrected  < 
by  such  study. 

The  legislation  touching  exchange  is  a  mass  of  unclassified  s 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  This  legislation  was  passed  by  men  who 
not  understand  the  problems  of  commerce,  men  whose  lives  have  t 
given  to  the  mastery  of  another  profession.  It  is  not  much  wonder,  tl 
at  the  viciousness  of  some  of  our  legislation  and  the  utter  worthless: 
of  more  touching  exchange.  Men  who  do  not  themselves  understand 
problems  upon  which  they  legislate  are  more  than  prone  to  be  influer 
by  others.  The  influence  exerted  here  has  not  been  wholesome  for 
business-man  at  large.  Society  ewes'  it  to  herself  to  educate  men 
can  take  their  places  in  our  legislative  halls,  and  pass  laws  that  wil 
the  broadest  sense,  be  for  the  good  of  business;  and  society  will  not) 
met  such  an  obligation  to  herself  until  she  sees  to  it  that  such  men 
put  in  these  places  and  meet  these  obligations  in  a  candid,  straightforw 
and  intelligent  manner. 

Some  good  people  regret  the  commercialism  of  this  age  and 
nation.     Educators  stoutly  maintain  that  we  must  educate  away  from 
controlling  forces  of  society,  on  the  ground  that  those  forces  and  coi 
tions  are  not  ideal,  and  it  is  the  business  of  education  to  strive  for 
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ideal.    Culture  has  been  the  keyword  to  their  system,  and  they  yield  to  ^ 
the  material  only  with  reluctance.     The  contention  of  this  class  of  educa- 
tors is  not  without  weight,  partly  because  of  the  very  excellent  men  and 
women  who  advocate  the  idea,  and  partly  because  of  the  idea  itself.     But 
whether  we  rejoice  in  or  regret  the  almost  superhuman  efforts  today  being 
expended  in  the  business  world,  we  must  all  realize  their  force  and  signifi- 
cance.    To  undertake  to  educate  the  youth  of  this  land  away  from  these 
forces  and  environments  is  hopeless,  if  not  foolish.     The  most  brilliant 
intellects  are  found  struggling  for  supremacy  and  mastery  here.     So  long 
9A  the  business  world  offers  such  tempting  prizes,  such  great  power,  such 
intense  excitement,  young  men  of  ambition  will  refuse  an  education  that 
aims  to  be  so  ethical  as  to  lift  their  minds  into  realms  above  and  beyond 
the  material  things  of  life.     Law,  medicine,   and   theology,  the   once 
honored  professions,  have  yielded  much  of  their  honor  to  the  profession      . 
of  business,  and  this  has  come  about  naturally,  since  in  the  fields  of  busi-     I 
ness  lies  the  most  promising  future,  viewed  from  almost  any  standpoint. 
Under  present  conditions  and  environments  the  only  efficient,  and  hence 
the  only  sensible,  way  to  correct  any  evil  tendencies  toward  over-commer- 
cialism, is  to  educate  young  men  and  women  in  the  fundamentals  of  com- 
merce, depending  on  the  good  sense  and  sterling  American  manhood 
to  correct  such  evils  when  once  thoroly  understood. 

Added  to  the  above  society  reasons  for  the  permanency  of  commercial 
education  as  a  part  of  our  public-school  work  is  the  tremendous  fact  that 
commerce  or  business  touches  vitally  every  individual  within  the  pale  of 
civilization;  and  this  is  the  most  potent  reason  for  such  a  course  of  study. 
It  is  a  serious  question  if  our  public  schools  can  afford  to  allow  our  young 
people  to  go  into  the  active  duties  of  life  with  no  knowledge  of  business 
methods  or  business  principles.  It  makes  no  difference  what  is  to  be 
one's  vocation ;  a  business  education  will  be  of  great  value;  hence  the  time 
spent  in  a  commercial  course,  if  a  good  one,  and  if  the  time  be  well  spent, 
cannot  be  time  lost.  In  fact,  it  could  hardly  be  better  spent.  It  is  this 
feature  of  the  work  that  must  secure  for  it  a  place  in  our  public  schools. 

From  the  standpoint  of  society  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  introduction 
of  commercial  education  is  thoroly  justified,  and  that  it  has  come  to  stay. 
The  forces  that  are  most  dominant  in  the  life  of  man  must  be  studied  to 
be  understood.  A  failure  to  understand  them  means  a  destruction  of  our 
civic  and  economic  life.  The  study  of  the  arts  no  doubt  has  its  merits 
in  the  ethical  training  of  the  race,  and  the  languages  are  keys  that  will 
unlock  vast  storehouses  of  valuable  information  ;  but  what  this  present 
age  most  stands  in  need  of  is  men  and  women  who  can  intelligently 
understand  the  mighty  forces  that  are  driving  it  so  rapidly  onward.  The 
past  has  its  lessons,  the  present  its  problems.  To  study  the  past  for  its 
lessons  in  order  that  the  problems  of  the  present  may  more  wisely  be 
solved  is  profitable,  but  unfortunately  the  pursuit  of  present  courses  of 
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Study  is  not  calculated  to  find  the  lessons  of  the  past  as  applied  t< 
civic  and  economic  life  of  man.  The  solution  of  the  present  problei 
imperative,  and  hence  a  direct  study  of  them  must  become  a  part  0 
public-school  work. 

I  have  already  dwelt  so  long  on  the  sociological  side  of  the  que 
that  the  individual  side  can  only  be  mentioned.  After  all,  however, 
mercial  work  will  or  will  not  form  a  part  of  public-school  work  accoi 
to  whether  it  does  or  does  not  answer  a  need  of  society. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  in  favor  of  such  an  education  fron 
standpoint  of  society  will  apply  to  the  individual.  If  one  has  ambi 
to  engage  in  the  busy,  intense,  struggling  world  of  business  under  pr 
conditions,  he  certainly  needs  as  much  preparation  as  possible.  Ni 
five  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  venture  into  this  field  of  activity  are  sa 
be  swept  aside  by  the  surging  forces  that  rage  in  the  world  of  bus! 
There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  much  of  this  failure  is  due  to  an  impe 
understanding  of  business  principles.  A  commercial  education  oug 
do  much  toward  giving  young  men  and  women  a  comprehensive  vie 
the  field  and  instilling  principles  that  will  be  of  much  value  to  the 
their  future  business  lives. 

For  the  student  in  general,  who  is  not  determined  as  to  what  his  fi 
work  shall  be,  I  am  persuaded  that  he  cannot  spend  time  and  effort 
more  profitable  way  than  in  the  pursuit  of  a  commercial  education. 

The  second  question  raised  in  this  paper,  that  of  whether  comi 
cialism  is  a  part  of  our  present  civilization  and  one  of  the  domii 
forces  of  our  national  life,  answers  itself,  and  needs  no  discussion  be 
this  body  of  business  educators.  A  little  over  a  century  ago  we  we 
nation  of  three  millions  who  loved  liberty ;  today  we  are  seventy  mill 
who  love  money.  We  have  given  up  the  worship  of  Almighty  God 
the  worship  of  the  almighty  dollar,  and  the  historian  of  future  years 
write  us  down  as  belonging  to  the  dollar  age. 

(The  third  and  final  question  raised,  that  of  the  objects  sought 
studies  to  be  followed  in  a  commercial  course,  is  of  the  greatest  im] 
\  tance,  and  while  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  it  discussed,  it  does 

fall  properly  within  the  province  of  this  paper,  even  if  there  was  time 
for  its  discussion. 

I  desire  to  say,  however,  that  if  commercial  education  limits  the  sc 
of  its  ambition  to  turning  out  clerks  and  office  boys,  in  my  opinio 
should  be  ruled  out  of  every  public  school  in  the  land.  The  work  she 
be  sufficiently  thoro  and  technical  to  enable  the  pupils  to  make  ira 
diate  application  of  it  in  keeping  books  or  doing  work  in  shorthand 
typewriting,  but  such  an  education  must  aim  at  something  far  n 
significant  than  this,  if  it  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  public  and  to  ret 
to  the  public  value  received.  It  must  put  the  boy  and  girl  into  int 
gent  sympathy  with  the  vast  business  world  around  them.     It  must 
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iberalizing,  educational,  and  calculated  to  call  out  of  the  student  his  best 
aental  powers.  It  must  never  lose  sight  of  pedagogical  principles,  nor 
)e  unmindful  that  the  first  duty  or  any  educational  system  or  course  of 
»tudy  should  be  the  unfolding  of  the  mental  powers  of  the  child.  It 
nust  produce  intelligent  citizens  who  can  deal  with  the  problems  that 
face  this  nation,  and  hence  must  contain  those  studies,  and  follow  methods 
that  will  appeal  to  the  citizen  side  of  the  pupil.  It  must  develop  business- 
men rather  than  office  boys  and  clerks. 

What  studies  and  methods  are  best  calculated  to  accomplish  these 
results  is  a  question  that  is  today  receiving  the  earnest  thought  of  those 
interested  in  a  commercial  education.  Fortunately,  the  subject  is  begin- 
ing  to  challenge  the  interest  and  thought  of  able  men.  On  our  own  great 
western  coast  commercial  education  has  received  an  impetus,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  of  commerce  at  our  state  university,  that  will  carry 
it  rapidly  toward  a  more  perfect  organization,  and  give  it  greater  credit 
with  educators.  Here,  again,  the  West  has  given  t9  the  East  a  lesson  in 
progressiveness. 

We  are  today  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  the  next  few  years  will 
see  a  remarkable  development  in  this  line  of  educational  work.  Our 
great  universities  are  already  turning  their  attention  to  the  work.  Condi- 
tions demand  it.  Young  men  and  women  of  ambition  who  desire  to 
teach  will  find  a  most  promising  and  delightful  field  of  work  here. 


DISCUSSION 


Carl  C.  Marshall,  editor  of  Learning  by  Doings  Battle  Creek,  Mich. —  All  right 
education  compreheDds  one  or  both  of  two  fundamental  purposes,  culture  and  capability. 
Whatsoever  is  not  of  these  is  not  education.  Culture  is  the  degree  of  approach  physi- 
cally, mentally,  and  morally  to  the  ideal  human  being.  Capability  is  the  power  to  perform 
useful  service. 

In  considering  anything  that  it  is  proposed  to  have  taught  in  the  public  schools,  there 
are  two  questions  to  be  asked  :  (i)  Does  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  add  to  the  student's 
intelligence,  refinement,  and  nobility  of  character  ?  (2)  Will  it  increase  his  efficiency  as  a 
self-supporting  member  of  society  ?  If  it  does  either  of  these  to  any  considerable  degree, 
it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  public-school  curriculum.  If  it  tends  to  confer  both  culture 
and  capability,  its  value  and  importance  are  all  the  greater. 

The  existing  school  curriculum  is  mainly  the  product  of  tradition.  It  has  come  down 
to  us  from  an  age  when  education  was  merely  a  matter  of  selecting  accomplishments  for 
the  wealthy  or  the  aristocratic.  The  educated  man  was  not  expected  to  work.  He  did 
not  need  to.  He  was  a  **  gentleman,"  which  meant  —  and  still  means  in  a  considerable 
region  of  the  world  —  a  man  who  is  supported  by  an  inherited  income  or  other  special 
privilege.  For  such,  education  was  merely  a  caste  distinction,  something  to  mark  its 
fortunate  possessor  as  being  above  the  vulgar  herd.  Hence  the  old  schools  were  given 
OTer  to  teaching  accomplishments  mainly,  as  literature,  the  languages,  history,  poetry, 
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music,  dancing,  fencing,  chess  play,  and  the  like.  Mathematics,  sciences,  the  m 
arts,  and  most  other  branches  of  knowledge  that  had  to  do  with  the  useful  trai 
professions  had  small  place  in  the  educational  scheme,  being  considered  plebe 
unworthy  the  attention  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  gentlemen.  Hence  the  ca 
man  of  the  centuries  that  are  past  was  accomplished  but  ignorant  He  could 
harp,  discourse  in  bad  Latin,  or  compose  a  sonnet  to  his  mistress*  eyebrow,  but 
not  know  his  multiplication  table,  could  hardly  write  his  own  name,  and  his  orth< 
was  even  more  picturesque  than  that  of  the  deformed  spelling  recommended 
National  Educational  Association  committee. 

The  coming  of  the  democratic  age  brought  a  demand  that  education  should  n< 
be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  rich  or  the  aristocratic,  and  the   free  school  w; 
But  only  by  slow  degrees'did  it  occur  to  educators  that  the  new  regime  required  a 
^1  in  the  forms  and  purposes  of  education.     Stubbornly  the  college  maintained  the  ; 

i^  ciency  of  the  old  classical  training,  and  resisted  the  encroachment  and  growing  po 

!'.  of  the  scientific  and  technical  branches.     The  limitations  of  the  common  scho< 

\  eluded  Latin  and  philosophy,  but  the  educational  purveyors  found  in  Lindlay  N 

grammar  scheme  and  the  old  elementary  spelling  book  substitutes  equally  scholas 
!  useless.     These  were  reinforced  by  bulky  compendiums  of  arithmetic  and  geoj 

i  and  finally  by  text-books^ in  all  kinds  of  <y/9^t>J,  the  name  and  number  of  whic 

i  determined  soley  by  the  whims  of  local  school  boards  or  of  state  legislatures.    I 

I .  this  knowledge-cramming  and  the  exploitation  of  ornamental  learning  were  as  of 

{  chief  processes.     In  few  places  have  we  had  a  calm,  judicious  selection  of  these  bi 

of  study  that  help  people  to  live. 

Indeed,  we  have  had  a  steadily  pressed  contention  that  direct  preparation  f 
fulness  is  no  part  of  the  proper  purpose  of  public  education.     It  has  been  con 
I .  dinned  into  our  ears  that  education  is  a  means  of  mental  and  spiritual  developmei 

'.  that  it  suffers  degradation  by  association  with  any  question  as  to  how  men  shall 

or  wherewithal  shall  they  be  clothed. 

Not  long  since  I  heard  an  eminent  educator  sneer  at  the  idea  of  adding  stenoj 
and  business  training  to  the  school  curriculum,  because  these  branches,  as  he  phra 
belong  to  "  a  bread-and-butter  education." 

This  prejudice  against  the  practical  still  persists  with  many  of  our  educator 
concede  no  educative  value  to  work,  as  distinguished  from  learning.     To  give  pre 
and  effectiveness  to  a  boy's  muscles  they  recommend  the  gymnasium  instead  of  the 
shop,  and  prefer  to  train  his  sense  of  the  mathematical  equities  thru  algebra  rathe 
accounting. 

They  can  see  fine  discipline  in  writing  out  Greek  verbs  or  difHcult  chemical  reac 
in  scheduling  the  Merovingian  dynasty  or  in  working  out  the  complex  riddles  of  ai 
or  geometry  ;  but  see  nothing  educational  in  the  preparation  of  balance  sheets  or  fini 
statements,  the  analysis  of  the  elements  of  valid  contracts,  or  the  painstaking  masti 
the  accurate  and  beautiful  art  of  stenography. 

Commercial    teachers   know   the   educational   value  of    the   so-called  comm 
branches,  and  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  scholastic  ignoramuses  who  sneer  at  "bread 
butter  education."     No  one,  of  course,  assumes  that  these  branches  afford  in  themsel 
complete  education,  but  that  all  of  them  are  educative  in  the  best  sense  none  who 
them  will  deny. 

The  English  training  given  in  our  best  commercial  schools  may  not  fit  student 
turning  out  heavy  essays  on  profound  philosophic,  sociological,  or  political  topics,  1 
trains  them  to  spell,  to  punctuate,  to  write  plain,  direct,  well-composed  letters,  ai 
short,  to  use  the  language  in  the  way  they  will  need  to  use  it  in  real  life.  There  i 
thought-training  in  the  study  of  business  law  and  usage,  as  well  as  valuable  knowl 
Commercial  mathematics  may  not  be  so  intricate  as  the  unapplied  abstractions  of  alj 
or  geometry,  but  it  calls  for  equal  concentration  of  mind  and  accuracy  of  calculation.   1 
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who  have  adjusted  a  complicated  account-current  or  found  the  amount  due  on  a  note  with 
partial  payments  can  understand  this.  So  with  commercial  and  time  discounts,  the  arbi- 
trament of  exchanges,  partnership  settlements,  and  many  other  matters  of  commercial 
arithmetic  and  accountancy.  I  have  known  students  to  *'  fall  down  *'  before  them  who 
had  won  college  honors  in  the  so-called  "  higher  mathematics." 

It  is  not  contended,  of  course,  that  the  commercial  branches  yield  much  of  what  the 
educational  technologists  call  culture,  but  in  the  development  of  judgment  in  practical 
affairs,  the  logical  faculty,  and^  prompt  acting  capability  in  the  everyday  exigencies  of 
life  their  value  is  unsurpassed. 

A  commonly  urged  objection  to  public  business  education fis  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
special  education,  and  that  it  is  no  more  the  province  of  the  public  schools  to  turn  out 
trained  bookkeepers  or  stenographers  than  it  is  to  supply  dentists,  or  jewelers,  or  photog- 
raphers, or  apothecaries.  This  objection  would  hold  good  if  business  training  were  of 
no  use  to  any  but  bookkeepers  or  stenographers ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  kind 
of  knowledge  or  training  that  is  of  broader  application.  There  is  hardly  a  calling  in  life 
where  familiarity  with  and  facility  in  business  methods  and  affairs  are  not  of  the  utmost 
service.  Even  stenography — which  comes  nearer  to  being  ^^  specialty  than  anything 
else  included  in  a  commercial  course  —  has  a  wide  range  of  useful  applications  outside 
the  business  office.  As  a  useful  accomplishment  it  is  certainly  worth  vastly  more  than 
any  branch  of  science  or  foreign  language,  modern  or  ancient. 

We  therefore  emphatically  demur  to  the  contention  that  the  commercial  branches 
come  under  the  head  of  class  or  special  education.  They  are  beyond  comparison  clearer 
of  this  charge  than  are  many  of  the  branches  which  from  time  immemorial  have  made  up 
the  bulk  of  our  high-school  and  college  curriculum.  How  many  people  have  a  use  for 
bookkeeping  as  compared  to  those  who  need  Greek  or  Latin  ?  Which  is  most  serviceable 
to  the  mass  of  men,  a  knowledge  of  contracts  or  of  logarithms,  familiarity  with  modem 
industries,  commerce,  and  methods  of  transportation,  or  information  about  Grecian 
mythology,  the  Athenian  legends,  or  the  Saracenic  wars  ?  Mind  you,  I  urge  naught 
against  the  learning  of  the  historian  and  the  litUrattur.  Neither  would  1  bar  this  learning 
from  the  public  schools.  I  want  them  broad  enough  for  everybody,  and  to  include  not 
only  the  best  training  for  the  scholar,  but  for  the  man  of  practical  affairs  as  well. 

In  my  opinion,  the  custodians  of  our  public-school  system  have  erred  in  promulgating 
and  conserving  the  one  form  of  education  to  the  neglect  of  the  other.  Man  has  a  body  as 
well  as  a  soul ;  his  eyes  may  be  on  the  stars,  but  his  feet  arc  in  the  dust.  He  is  bound 
during  this  life  to  physical  necessity.  He  needs  poetry  and  music  and  philosophy ;  he 
also  needs  bread  and  beefsteaks  and  warm  flanneLs.  Of  the  two  classes  of  wants  the 
physical  is  the  more  urgent.  Maintenance  is  the  first  necessity.  Unless  a  man  have 
wealth,  no  amount  of  culture  will  compensate  for  his  inability  to  make  a  living.  As 
wealth  is  for  the  few,  the  many  must  work  ;  and  the  better  their  work,  the  more  successful 
their  lives. 

A  scheme  of  schooling  for  the  masses  of  men  must,  therefore,  include  training  for  self- 
maintenance  as  a  prime  educational  necessity.  The  most  foreboding  thing  about  our 
present  social  condition  is  the  vast  number  of  young  men  and  women  who,  after  going  to 
school  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  are  still  unable  to  earn  a  living  Unrestricted  foreign 
immigration  has  killed  off  the  old  apprentice  system  of  our  fathers,  anH  today  the  Ameri- 
can boy  seldom  has  a  chance  to  learn  a  good  tratie.  The  business  office  presents  the  best 
opening,  but  seldom  is  he  fitted  for  its  duties ;  he  can  neither  write  nor  spell  nor  add,  and 
does  not  know  an  yivoice  from  a  hill  of  lading.  The  little  street  gamin  who  has  sold 
newspapers  and  blacked  shoes  instead  of  going  t«)  school  has  a  better  chance  than  the 
boy  from  the  schools  when  it  comes  to  getting  work.  I'nder  these  conditions  the  practi- 
cal value  of  our  advanced  graded  schools  and  high  schools  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  addition  of  certain  of  the  commercial  branches,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  drop 
some  of  the  ornate  fads. 
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The  United  States  is  already  the  Brst  commercial  country  of  the  globe.    Our 
trial  products  are  making  undreamed-of  conquests  in  foreign  markets.     We  are 
locomotives  and  steel   rails  to  England   and   watches  to  Switzerland.     We  are 
becoming  the  granary  and  food  storehouse  of  the  world.     There  are  a  half  dozei 
tries  of  Euroi>e  whose  populations  would  in  less  than  three  months  be  at  the  s 
point  if  cut  ofT  from  the  food  supply  of  America. 

Our  domestic  commerce  defies  all  computation.  Within  a  decade  or  so  our  | 
tion  will  pass  the  hundred-million  mark,  and  we  shall  atliiin  among  the  nations  a  c< 
cial  and  industrial  supremacy  unexampled  in  all  history. 

This  outlook  shows  infallibly  the  direction  which  our  lines  of  popular  edi 
should  take.  This  is  to  be  a  commercial  and  industrial  nation,  and  without  subt 
from  their  offered  opportunites  for  the  broadest  culture,  our  schools  should  lit  the  < 
citizen  for  his  work  and  his  heritage. 


THE    EVOLUTION   OF  BUSINESS   EDUCATION 


BY    I.    <).  CRISSY,    INSPECTOR    OF    BUSINESS    EDUCATION    FOR    THE    STAl 
;  NEW    YORK 

It  is  difficult  lo  fix  a  place  or  date  for  the  beginning  of  business 

cation.     In  a  sense  its  beginning  may  be  regarded  as  coeval  with  th 

I  commerce  itself;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  I  shall  speak  of  it,  I  v 

' '  place  the  beginning  of  business  education  in  the  fifteenth  century, 

in  the  city  of  Florence.  I  place  it  there  because  it  was  there  tha 
earliest  known  te.xt-books  on  commercial  subjects  were  written, 
because  to  Florence  we  owe  the  science  of  double-entry  bookkee 
Yet,  while  these  facts  indicate  a  demand  for  information  on  business 
jects,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  attempt  at  systematic  instructio 
business  outside  the  counting-house,  in  Florence  or  elsewhere,  unt 
reach  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  first  movement  in  the  direction  of  systematic  business  educ 
in  schools  seems  to  have  been  made  in  Austria.  As  early  as  1762  a 
courses  of  lectures  on  business  subjects  were  opened  in  high  sch( 
and  a  year  later  the  Vienna  university  offered  a  course  in  financial  sci< 
But  as  all  these  courses  were  avowedly  for  the  preparation  of  civil  ofl 
for  financial  and  administrative  positions,  the  merchants  were  not  \ 
fied ;  and  in  1760  the  Vienna  board  of  trade  declared  that  the  educ 
of  men  for  mercantile  pursuits  was  being  neglected.  This  movei 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  Commercial  Academy,  a  subsidized 
school  for  traininp^  merchants,  which  continued,  with  various  chai 
down  to  1865,  when  ii  was  superseded  by  the  Vienna  tity  Comme 
.\(  ademy,  now  one  of  the  leading  commercial  schools  of  the  world. 
meantime,  in  1.S40,  Johann  Oeyer  had  opened  a  private  business  sol 
which   was   imitated   in   the  principal  cities   of  the  empire;  while  < 
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privately  founded  schools  of  a  lower  order  came  into  existence,  and,  encour- 
aged by  state  aid,  have  proved  an  important  factor  in  the  general  educa- 
tional system. 

In  Germany  the  first  business  school  seems  to  have  been  opened  by  a 
citizen  named  Busch,  who,  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  estab- 
lished in  Hamburg,  at  his  own  expense,  the  Academy  of  Commerce,  which  J^ 
became  quite  prosperous,  and  was  followed  by  similar  schools  in  other 
German  cities. 

The  Public  Commercial  Institute  at  Leipzig  is  specially  interesting  as 
being  the  oldest  existing  business  school  of  Germany,  and  probably  the 
best.  It  owed  its  organization  and  early  maintenance  to  the  Leipzig  mer- 
chant guild,  which  placed  it,  with  an  endowment,  in  charge  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  in  183 1.  It  is  subsidized  by  the  chamber  and  by  the  state. 
The  institute  has  three  departments.  The  first  is  for  apprentices  of 
Leipzig  commercial  houses  who  show  fitness  to  take  up  the  work ;  and  the 
second  for  other  students,  who  must  be  fourteen  years  old  and  pass 
entrance  examinations  in  German,  French,  geography,  history,  and  arith- 
metic. The  course  in  each  of  these  departments  covers  three  years.  The 
third  department,  also  called  the  professional  department,  has  a  course  of 
one  year.  The  subjects  taught  are  :  German,  English,  French,  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping  and  office  work,  geography,  correspondence,  and  penman- 
ship, in 'the  first  department ;  to  which  are  added,  for  the  second  depart- 
ment, physics,  mechanical  technology,  chemistry,  study  of  products, 
history,  commercial  law,  economics,  drawing,  and  arithmetic,  with  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  stenography  as  electives ;  while  in  the  third  department 
English,  French,  Spanish,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  legislation, 
bookkeeping,  correspondence  (in  different  languages),  political  economy, 
commercial  history,  and  study  of  products  are  subjects  for  intensive  work. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  February  of  last  year  the  University  of 
Leipzig  announced  the  opening  of  a  college  of  commerce. 

The  beginning  and  growth  of  business  schools  in  France  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  Germany.  There  are  now  in  France  seven  higher  and 
four  secondary  schools  of  commerce,  besides  numerous  schools  of  an  ele- 
mentary clfaracter.  The  better  schools  receive  subsidies,  and  their  courses 
of  study,  which  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  Leipzig  institute, 
are  mostly  for  three  years,  the  minimum  age  of  entrance  being  fifteen. 
Students,  led  by  instructors,  make  excursions  to  places  of  commercial 
interest  and  make  written  reports  thereon,  the  best  reports  being  awarded 
traveling  scholarships. 

We  must  now  give  a  moment  to  Belgium,  where  was  established,  in  Ant- 
werp, in  1852,  the  Higher  Institute,  or  university  of  commerce,  claimed  to 
be  the  first,  in  order  of  time,  among  the  schools  of  university  grade.  It  is 
managed  and  maintained  by  the  city  council,  the  government  paying  one- 
third  of  the  expense.     A  letter  and  accompanying  prospectus  received 
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last  month  from  Director  Grandgaignage  show  that  the  greatest  stress  is 
given  to  what  we  would  call  business  practice,  fifteen  hours  a  week  being 
devoted  to  it  thru  the  entire  two  years  of  the  regular  course,  out  of  the 
thirty- five  hours  (average)  devoted  to  all  subjects.  In  other  respects  the 
course  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Leipzig  institute.  Altho  the  regular 
course  at  Antwerp  is  nominally  two  years,  there  is  a  preparatory  course; 
and  quite  recently  a  third  year  has  been  added  for  higher  commercial 
science,  and  specially  for  preparing  young  men  for  consular  positions. 
A  considerable  number  of  native  graduates  receive  traveling  stipends  of 
$i,ooo  to  $1,500  a  year,  in  consideration  of  a  three-years*  residence 
abroad. 

In  Italy  the  public-school  law  of  1859  provided  for  commercial 
education  in  the  public  technical  schools,  of  which  there  are  about  sixty. 
In  1 87 1  was  opened,  in  Venice,  the  Royal  Higher  School  of  Com- 
merce, which  holds  the  rank  of  a  university.  Many  other  Italian  cities 
now  have  higher  schools  of  commerce.  The  school  at  Turin  is  eighteen 
years  old,  has  sixty  classes,  and  sixty-four  teachers.  In  1895  it  graduated 
1,300  students,  men  and  women.  Switzerland,  Holland,  Russia,  and 
Japan  have  also  some  good  business  schools. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  decade  that  any  serious  attention  has  been 
given  to  business  education  in  England.  The  inroads  recently  made 
by  continental  countries  in  markets  which  the  English  had  monopolized, 
and  the  fact  that  German  clerks  are  occupying  important  places  in  Loo- 
don  commercial  houses,  have  at  last  caused  an  awakening. 

The  total  number  of  business  schools  in  the  United  States,  as  reported 
to  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  in  1872,  was  sixty-seven,  which  num- 
ber is  exceeded  at  the  present  time  by  New/York  alone.  Mr.  Packard 
estimated  the  number  of  students  then  in  the  business  schools  thniout 
the  country  at  20,000.  The  number  of  schools  reported  in  1896  was 
398  ;  number  of  students,  80,662.  The  report  for  1897,  the  last  available, 
shows  a  slight  falling  off,  both  in  attendance  and  number  of  schools. 
But  not  all  of  the  schools  report ;  and  the  estimate  made  last  year  by 
President  Springer,  that  there  are  100,000  students  attending  the  private 
business  schools,  is  probably  near  the  fact.  ^  • 

From  records  of  the  national  bureau  it  appears  that  Dolbear's  Com- 
mercial College,  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1835,  was  the 
first  institution  in  this  country  devoted  exclusively  to  business  education. 
At  first  prevailing  public  sentiment  did  not  favor  such  a'  school.  Busi- 
ness-men scouted  the  idea  that  boys  could  get  any  knowledge  of  business 
in  a  school.  But,  chiefly  thru  penmanship  I  think,  these  schools  obtained 
some  patronage,  and  eventually  it  was  rather  grudgingly  admitted  that 
they  could  teach  bookkeeping.  AVhen  it  came  to  be  generally  believed 
that  there  was  "money  in  it,"  there  soon  grew  up  an  unprincipled 
exploitation  oi  ihe  ^\dd  of  business  education  which  has  left  a  lasting 
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Stigma  on  the  name  "  business  college/'  and  done  much  to  disgrace  and 
discredit  an  honorable  profession.  In  New  York  that  title,  which  the 
"faker"  has  made  obnoxious,  is  being  quietly  dropped,  and  the  less 
pretentious,  but  more  dignified  and  appropriate  names,  institute,  academy, 
and  school,  are  taking  its  place. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  I  would  speak  further  of  England.  I  take  my 
text  from  an  article  by  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  published  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  North  American  Review.  I  have  not  the  time  to  make. 
any  extended  quotations ;  but  will  simply  glance  at  the  course  of  study 
which  the  author  suggests  for  a  boy  leaving  the  common  schools  at 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  desiring  to  enter  an  office  or  warehouse  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  subjects  given  are  :  (i)  practical  mastery 
of  commercial  arithmetic,  with  special  training  in  mental  calculation ; 
(2)  the  elements  of  commercial  geography  ;  (3)  a  modern  language, 
French,  German,  or  Spanish  ;  (4)  shorthand  and  bookkeeping ;  (5)  Eng^ 
lish  composition.  No  time  is  fixed  for  the  completion  of  this  course. 
The  author  simply  recommends  that  instruction  be  given  in  "one  or 
more  of  the  subjects  mentioned." 

As  a  course  of  study  this  is  certainly  a  curiosity  ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
chiefly  valuable  as  showing  what  must  be  the  condition  of  business  edu- 
cation in  England,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  suggested  "course"  comes 
from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  writer,  member  of  Parliament,  and  emi- 
nent man  of  affairs,  and,  above  all,  a  close  observer  and  investigator. 
Commenting  on  No.  4  of  the  course,  he  says  :  "  Some  high  authorities 
doubt  whether  bookkeeping  can  be  profitably  taught  before  the  boy  has 
entered  an  office  and  seen  what  books  are  for."  This  statement  and  the 
course  of  study  suggested  naturally  incline  the  American  reader  to  resent 
the  author's  remark,  earlier  in  his  paper,  that  business  education  in  Eng- 
land and  America  is,  broadly  speaking,  on  the  same  plane. 

I  wish  Mr.  Bryce  might  spend  a  day  in  an  up-to-date  American  busi- 
ness school.  A  visit  to  the  banks,  the  commercial  emporium,  the  com- 
mission house,  the  shipping  office,  the  insurance  and  real -estate  agencies, 
the  jobbing  house,  and  the  post-office  of  such  a  school  would  convince 
him  that  its  students  have  ample  opportunity,  not  only  to  see  "  what 
books  are  for,"  but  to  use  them  in  recording  transactions  as  tangible  and 
real  as  any  in  the  business  life  of  the  outside  world.  I  admit  that  we  are 
yet  only  in  the  development  stage  as  to  higher  business  education,  but 
we  are  a  long  way  in  advance  of  those  "high  authorities"  who  "doubt 
whether  bookkeeping  can  be  profitably  taught  before  the  boy  has  entered 
an  office." 

But,  while  making  these  criticisms,  I  have  only  praise  for  the  pervad- 
ing spirit  of  Mr.  Bryce*s  paper.  He  vindicates  the  honor  and  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  commercial  calling,  and  shows  a  thoro  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  sound  business  education. 
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In  making  comparisons  between  American  business  schools  and 
of  continental  Kurope  —  particularly  those  of  Germany  —  the  fact  s 
be  kej)t  in  mind  that  CJermany  has  been  working  in  recent  years  t< 
one  definite  and  clearly  defined  object,  viz.,  to  enlarge  the  market  fi 
products.  .A  great  impulse  was  given  to  German  industries  by  the 
indemnity  paid  by  France  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  1870;  bi 
actual  forward  movement  began  directly  after  our  Centennial  Expo 
at  Philadelphia,  where  Germany  learned  that  her  products  were  si 
fully  inferior  to  exhibits  of  other  countries.  Bismarck  knew  thai  if 
many  would  find  good  markets  she  must  produce  good  wares.  So 
as  Prussia,  after  her  crushing  defeat  by  Napoleon  I.,  had  begun  to  pi 
for  the  inevitable  recoupment  by  educating  her  people,  the  empin 
began  to  prepare  in  the  same  way  for  the  coming  commercial  war. 
result  was,  thruout  the  twentv-six  German  states,  the  most  elaborate 
tem  of  industrial  schools  ever  seen  in  anv  countrv.  It  is  the  out 
of  that  educational  campaign  that  has  awakened  England.  Further 
(jermany,  when  she  had  thus  paved  the  way  to  insure  the  quality  0 
products,  set  about  increasing  the  number  and  raising  the  quality  0 
business  schools,  so  that  she  might  have  an  army  of  educated  and 
nically  trained  men  to  make  a  market  for  those  products."  Thus  i 
happened  that,  while  we  have  been  training  bookkeepers  and  sten 
phers  and  clerks,  speaking  one  language,  Germany  and  her  contin 
neighbors  have  been  training  also  con^^uls  and  traveling  agents  ab 
speak  fluently  the  language  and  to  understand  completelv  the  trade 
toms  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent. 

I'ntil  recently  these  things  have  not  greatly  interested  Englnnc 
the  United  States.  England  felt  secure  as  the  mistress  'of  the  wc 
coniiJKTce,  and  we  rested  quite  content  with  the  vastness  of  our  1 
market.  Now  a  great  change  is  taking  place.  England  must  put 
suj)reine  efforts  to  retain  what  she  has  enjoyed  ;  and  we  can  sea 
doubt,  in  the  light  of  recent  developments,  that  we  shall  soon  be  s 
gling  fiercely  for  an  outlet  for  our  ever-increasing  products. 

These  conditions  demand  that  we  should  not  be  handicapped  a 
outset  by  lark  of  preparation.      Given  an  equal  cfiance   in   linguistic 
tc(  hnical  training,  the  cjuick-witted  and  alert  American  will  hold  his 
and  a  little  more,  in  any  market  under  the  sun. 

Already  we  have  made  a  good  beginning  for  higher  business  ec 
tion.      The  Wharton  School  has  been  at  work  for  years;  Chicago 
vcrsity  and  C'alifornia  University  have  each  a  college  of  commerce; 
now.    under    the    auspices    of    the    New    York    chamber    of    commi 
(.'oluinl.>ia  opens  her  doors  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  tracing  the  evolution  of  business  education,  we  have  seen  th; 
all  countries  it  has  usually  found  its  first  expression  in  private  enterp 
Subsidies  bv  coniinercial  associations  and  bv  the  state  have  followed, 
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nally,  the  state  has  made  commercial  schools  a  part  of  its  general  educa- 
onal  system.  What  has  occurred  in  other  and  older  countries  is  now 
iking  place  in  America.  Bookkeeping  has  been  taught  in  our  academies 
nd  high  schools,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  public  elementary  schools  for 
ears  ;  and  now  commercial  courses  in  public  high  schools  are  becoming 
ommon  in  most  of  the  states.  Nor  is  this  all.  Separate  high  schools 
evoted  entirely  to  commercial  education  are  being  established*  Just 
ow,  while  I  am  preparing  this  paper,  I  have  been  advised  that  the 
ublic-school  authorities  of  New  York  city,  not  content  with  commercial 
3urses  in  the  three  high  schools,  have  determined  to  establish,  in  a  large 
ew  building,  a  separate  commercial  high  school,  with  a  course  of  four 
ears ;  and  a  similar  project  is  under  discussion  for  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  the  question  of 
usiness  education  in  public  tax-supported  schools.  1  may  say,  however, 
lat  I  recognize  that  there  is  a  demand  in  this  country  for  free  business 
ducation.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  the  demand  is  here,  and  it  has 
/idently  come  to  stay.  I  will  also  say,  in  this  connection,  that  a  tech- 
ical  business  education  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  education.  Our  foremost 
bject  must  be  to  make  strong  and  well-balanced  men  and  women,  and 
cod  citizens ;  the  making  of  good  merchants  and  trained  commercial 
:aders  must  always  remain  subordinate  to  this,  unless  it  can  be  co-ordi- 
ate  with  it ;  and  this  consideration  must  be  reckoned  with  in  any  course 
f  study.  Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  for  a  commercial  course  in 
le  high  school  is  the  apparent  fact  that  there  is  a  considerable  class  of 
;udents  that  cannot  be  held  there  without  it. 

Then,  must'  the  proprietary  business  school  go  ?  Has  it  become 
%nctus  officio?  By  no  means  ;  there  will  be  work  enough  left  for  all  the 
onest  and  efficient  schools.  To  these  schools  naturally  belongs  the 
istruction  of  a  large  class  of  persons  who  for  any  reason  think  them- 
jlves  shut  out  from  all  other  sources  of  instruction  ;  and  the  night  ses- 
lOns,  which  most  of  the  private  business  schools  maintain,  are  a  distinct 
ood  to  the  community.  The  other  and  higher  line  of  work  is  to  give  to 
le  high-school  student,  graduated  in  the  usual  course,  a  thoro  technical 
usiness  education.  The  increasing  demand  for  business  education  will 
jquire  vastly  increased  facilities. 

In  New  York  we  are  working  out  the  problem,  as  we  believe,  to  the 
lutual  advantage  of  the  student  and  the  school.  The  university  of  the 
tatc,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  the  State  Board  of  Regents,  offers,  as  an 
icentive  to  more  thoro  business  education,  a  credential  known  as  the 
tate  business  diploma,  which  may  be  obtained  by  high-school  graduates 
3r  others  having  an  equivalent  education)  after  spending  a  year  in  a 
sgistered  business  school  and  passing  examinations  conducted  by  the 
Diversity.    These  tests  cover  advanced  bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic, 
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business   practice,   and   office    methods ;    commercial     law,   comm 
geography,  and  history  of  commerce ;  and  business  English ;  and 
them  in  a  very  thoro  way. 

The  business  diploma,  earned  in  the  way  I  have  outlined,  is  of 
value.  Given  under  the  seal  of  the  university,  which  is  honored  in 
civilized  country,  it  bears  evidence  that  the  person  whose  name  it 
fies  has  received  a  sound  general  education,  and  has  added  thei 
thoro  technical  business  training.  A  state  stenographer's  diploma  i 
granted  to  high-school  graduates  passing  the  125 -word  test  in  st 
raphy,  and  the  tests  in  typewriting  and  business  English  ;  and  fu 
more,  in  order  that  proved  ability  may  receive  recognition  irrespect 
conditions,  the  university  will  grant  certificates,  either  in  busine 
stenography,  to  candidates  who  simply  pass  the  diploma  examinatio 

The  university  registers  such  reputable  business  schools  as  are 
on  inspection  to  have  the  necessary  equipment  and  teaching  foi 
maintain  courses  for  the  state  diploma,  and  issues  to  these  schools  f 
certificates  of  registration.  By  this  means  any  person  may  be  infc 
as  to  what  schools  have  been  officially  approved.  Registration  certil 
remain  in  force  for  one  year,  unless  sooner  canceled  for  cause,  an 
renewed  only  on  inspection.  Of  the  seventy-three  proprietary  bu: 
schools  in  the  state,  twenty-six  have  been  granted  registration. 

The  first  examinations  under  the  new  rules  were  offered  a  year 
but  as  the  time  had  not  been  sufficient  to  prepare  for  the  diploma,  0 
small  number  of  candidates  for  the  certificates  appeared,  and  no 
these  obtained  credentials.  In  the  examinations  for  the  present 
June  13-15,  candidates  were  more  numerous,  the  largest  number  froi 
one  school  for  the  business  credentials  being  twenty,  from  the  H 
School  in  Brooklyn,  while  the  Henley,  of  Syracuse,  entered  forty-fi^ 
the  stenographers*  credentials.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  answer  p 
sent  up  have  yet  been  examined,  but  enough  has  been  ascertain< 
make  it  certain  that  a  considerable  number  of  state  credentials  have 
earned  this  year. 

I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  expressions  of  satisfaction  have 
received  from  many  of  the  registered  schools.  Their  proprietors  sa; 
registration  has  given  them  a  dignity  and  standing  that  has  been 
tinctly  beneficial,  while  their  students  are  inspired  by  the  offer  of 
credentials  to  work  harder  and  to  reach  better  results.  The  fact 
their  work  is  subjected  to  a  uniform  test  from  a  source  entirely  apart 
those  who  give  the  instruction,  and  yet  along  lines  clearly  defined  b 
published  syllabus,  has  greatly  enlarged  the  confidence  of  the  pub 
these  schools.  It  is  realized  that  at  last  there  is  an  authoritative  star 
for  business  education,  and  that  a  diploma  from  the  state  has  a  h 
significance  than  any  school  credential.  Some  of  the  managers  saj 
the  standards  have  been  so  high  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
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candidates  for  the  state  credentials ;  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  suggestion 
that  these  standards  should  be  lowered,  and  the  practically  unanimous 
expression  is  that  there  will  be  stronger  work  done  next  year.  I  feel 
assured  that  our  plan  has  now  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and 
that  a  full  measure  of  success  awaits  it. 


THE  ADVENT  OF  THE   COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


BY    W.    C.    STEVENSON,    DEPARTMENT    OF    BOOKKEEPING    AND    PENMANSHIP, 

STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL,    EMPORIA,    KAN. 

Public  sentiment,  the  mind  universal,  when  once  awakened  to  a  public 
need,  is  as  irresistible  as  the  current  of  Niagara,  and  a  free  people  moving 
along  the  line  of  thoughtful  conviction  makes  no  mistake.     From  the 
rudest  of  beginnings  in  colonial  times  has  grown  our  splendid  educa- 
tional system  of  today.     The  universities,  colleges,  high  schools,  indus- 
trial schools,  normal  schools,  agricultural  colleges,  professional  schools, 
and  the  United  States  naval  and  military  academies,  are  all  the  growth  of 
the  impulses  which  prompted  our  forefathers  to  establish  schools  for  the 
development  and  perpetuity  of  the  principles  of  liberty.     Who  today  can 
question  the  wisdom  of  any  of  these  great   educational   departments? 
Who  can  say  that  the  graduate  of  West  Point,  or  Annapolis,  or  of  a  first- 
class  agricultural  college  or  industrial  school,  possesses  less  of  true  culture 
or  world-knowledge,  or  is  less  prepared  for  his  work  in  life,  or  is  less 
truly  educated,  in  all  that  the' term  implies,  or  is  less  prepared  to  benefit 
mankind  or    himself,  than  the   graduate  of   the  time-honored  classical 
courses  ?     Hail    to   the   courses  in   manual    training,  business  training, 
domestic  science,  agriculture,  mining,  and  polytechnics,  which  give  to 
our  educational  system  elasticity,  utility,  and  congruity! 

With  the  recognition  of  equal  value  accorded  to  various  kinds  of 
schools  has  come  the  recognition  of  various  types  of  mind,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  a  selection  of  studies  which  will  develop  latent  possibilities  and 
contribute  to  the  highest  success  of  the  individual.  In  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  the  principle  of  electives  is  well  established.  It  takes 
over  forty  years  to  complete  all  the  courses  offered  by  Harvard.  The 
arguments  for  the  principle  of  electives  in  higher  education  apply  as  well 
to  secondary  education,  and  the  time  has  come  when  public  sentiment  is 
in  revolt  against  high-school  courses  that  are  prepared  solely  with  a  view 
of  admission  to  the  classical  courses  of  the  college  or  university,  and 
which  all  students  are  required  to  follow,  irrespective  of  their  present 
environments  or  their  probable  future. 

The  spontaneous  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  commercial  high  school 
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which  has  found  expression  in  all  parts  of  our  country  within  the  { 
years  reveals  the  strength  and  universality  of  the  feeling  that  the 
are  not  meeting  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  must  be  made  to 
something  of  direct  value  to  the  ninety -and-nine  who  go  into  busin 
suits,  as  well  as  to  the  one  who  goes  into  the  profession  of  law,  m< 
teaching,  or  the  ministry.  The  main  strength  of  the  movement 
commercial  high  school  is  not  in  the  teachers  who  advocate  it,  no: 
professional  men  who  have  received  a  splendid  special  training  i\ 
work  in  the  schools  already  established,  but  it  comes  from  the 
vigorous  American  business-man,  who  is  not  so  far  removed  fr 
schooling  in  the  secondary  school  as  to  have  forgotten  what  it  fa 
give  him.  In  evidence  of  this  demand  I  quote  the  expressions  oft) 
York  chamber  of  commerce  and  others,  which  show  the  exte: 
strength  of  the  movement,  and  should  convince  the  most  skeptical 
inevitable  establishment  and  growth  of  commercial  education  i 
country. 

The  New  York  chamber  of  commerce  recently  adopted  the  foil 
resolutions : 

Whereas,  The  modem  conditions  of  commerce  and  indiis|ry  require  wider 
edge  and  higher  education  on  the  part  of  business-men  ; 

Whereas,  The  present  educational  facilities  offered  to  business-men  are  ina< 
and  fail  to  equip  them  for  competition  in  the  world^s  commerce ; 

Resolved^  That  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  state  of  New  York  tx 
favors  the  establishment  and  development  of  sounder  commercial  education,  1 
secondary  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell,  of  Greater  New  York,  in  advcx 

the  establishment  of  commercial  high  schools  before  the  chamber  of 

merce  said  : 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  hope  that  the  University  of  Columbia, 
distinguished  president  is  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  will  at  no  dista 
establish,  side  by  side  with  its  school  of  arts,  side  by  side  with  its  school  of  a 
sciences,  a  great  commercial  school  that  will  oi>en  its  doors  to  those  who  have  con 
a  secondary  education.  Such  a  school  would  undoubtedly  be  largely  patronize 
would  wield  a  tremendous  influence,  not  only  in  promoting  the  interests  of  con 
itself,  but  in  promoting  commercial  education  in  schools  of  lower  rank. 

Superintendent  Smith,  of  St.  Paul,  in  a  recent  communication  t 
school  board  says : 

Many  cities  are  seriously  considering  radical  changes  in  their  courses  of  stud 
a  strong  influence  is  working  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  business  instruction, 
time  has  come  when  a  demand  of  this  kind  can  be  no  longer  ignored.  When  w< 
sider  that  nine-tenths  of  the  boys  attending  school  must  enter  upon  some  kind  of  indi 
or  commercial  undertaking,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  recognition  of  thi 
and  a  course  of  instruction  in  accordance  with  it,  are  in  no  wise  special,  but,  on  tlH 
trary,  must  be  regarded  as  general. 


The   Educational   Commission  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  appointe 
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Mayor  Harrison,  and  of  which  President  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago is  chairman,  in  a  recent  report  said : 

The  need  of  a  commercial  high  school  may  be  seen  in  the  decreasing  proportion  of 
bojTS  in  the  secondary  schools,  a  fact  due  in  part  to  a  failure  to  furnish  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion adapted  to  them.  Your  commission  is  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  importance  of  this 
action  that  we  recommend  that  the  first  expansion  of  the  school  system  take  this  form, 
and  that,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  a  public  high  school  be  established,  with  a  course 
of  study  extending  through  at  least  four  years,  planned  to  a£Eord  a  liberal  training,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  the  various  kinds  of  business  activity,  and  to  qualify 
them  for  the  highest  positions  in  the  commercial  world. 

Says  Edward  Brooks,  superintendant  of  schools  of  Philadelphia : 
"  We  organized  a  commercial  high  school  last  year,  and  look  with  favor 
upon  it,  because  it  is  the  form  of  education  demanded  by  the  times." 
•  Similar  reports  come  from  Cleveland,  O.,  and  other  cities  of  pro- 
gressive tendencies.  A  few  announce  the  intention  of  meeting  the  demand 
by  enlarging  the  makeshift  commercial  course  which  now  exists  in  nearly 
every  high  school,  and  which,  under  the  shadow  of  other  courses, 
with  little  or  no  encouragement  from  the  "powers  that  be,"  with  the 
cheapest  teachers  and  the  poorest  rooms,  has  done  little  more  than  demon- 
strate its  right  to  exist.  The  Washington,  D.  C,  Business  High  School, 
with  its  separate  building,  a  progressive  faculty,  and  an  independent 
course,  affords  us  a  splendid  example  of  the  possibilities  of  business 
training  under  favorable  conditions. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  agitation  for  the  com- 
mercial high  school  is  the  changing  attitude  of  the  teachers  of  the  older 
courses  in  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Professor  E.  J.  James,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who,  by  his  writings  and  study  of  the  great  com- 
mercial systems  of  Europe,  has  done  more  for  business  education  than  any 
score  of  men  that  could  be  named,  voiced  the  sentiment  of  intelligent 
collegians  generally  when  he  said  : 

We  can  conquer  the  educated  and  half-educated  people  of  this  country  for  second- 
ary and  higher  education  only  by  offering  them  courses  of  study  which,  while  they  are 
of  a  strictly  educational  character  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  shall  also  have  some 
bearing  on  their  future  everyday  life,  shall  have  some  direct  relation  to  the  work  they 
are  called  upon  to  do  in  the  world. 

A  professor  of  Latin  in  a  state  institution  of  learning  said  to  me 
recently : 

•  I  favor  commercial  high  schools  and  commercial  courses  in  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  not  only  because  I  think  they  are  needed,  but  because  their  establishment  will 
directly  and  indirectly  help  the  classical  courses. 

The  platitudes,  "  Education  is  for  life,"  "  Education  must  shun  mate- 
rialism," "  The  shop  is  early  at  war  with  the  school,"  are  not  so  frequent 
in  educational  literature  as  formerly.  Yet  there  is  a  large  class  of  educa- 
tionists who  agree  with  the  following  gem  from  the  writings  of  a  note 
professor : 
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Mental  muscle,  discipline,  may  be  developed  without  a  single  item  of  infons 
being  obtained  as  such,  and  it  may  be  cultiyated  in  a  more  pleasant  and  scientific  w 
the  utilitarian  idea  of  obtaining  information  be  not  present 

Contrast  that  with  the  words  of  John  Ruskin  : 

I  belicTe  that  which  is  most  profitable  to  know,  it  is  also  most  profitable  to  \ 
and  the  science  which  it  is  the  highest  power  to  possess  it  is  also  the  best  exerc 
acquire. 

I  hold  it  to  be  self-evident  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to 
every  citizen  an  education  that  will  not  only  make  him  a  better  cit 
but  will  assist  him  to  achieve  the  highest  possible  success ;  and,  whi 
is  true  that  success  is  due  to  natural  ability  and  circumstances  as  we 
to  education,  yet  the  turning-point  between  success  and  failure  i 
small  that,  in  these  days  of  intense  competition,  nations  must  equip 
life  by  giving  a  training  in  the  schools  that  will  have  a  direct  as  well 
disciplinary  bearing  on  life's  problems. 

The  aphorism,  *'  Our  nation  needs  trained  leadership,*'  is  a  cui 
phrase  heard  from  pulpit  and  rostrum,  and  re-echoed  by  teachers  e^ 
where,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  same  seems  to  be,  leadership  in  pi 
policy  or  the  professions  only.  We  need  leadership  as  fully  trained 
commerce  and  finance  as  in  letters  and  politics.  There  is  certainl 
incongruity  in  teaching  civil  law  and  international  law,  which  canno 
of  direct  use  to  xijVff  P^^  cent,  of  the  population,  and  ignoring  comi 
cial  law  and  the  science  of  domestic  and  international  commerce, 
would  be  of  direct  and  permanent  value  to  almost  every  student  in 
schools. 

The  average  high-school  teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent  ha 

liking  for  the  commercial  branches.     His  thought  is  principally  on 

beauties  of  literature,  the  profundity  of  philosophy,  the  science  of  p< 

gogy,  or  the  redemption  of  the  world.     When  asked  about  the  valu< 

advisability  of  introducing  a  commercial  course,  he  usually  approves' 

an  air  of  condescension.     He  has  persistently  disregarded  the  expre 

wishes  of  school  boards  with  respect  to  commercial  work,  because,  if 

pupils  were  to  be  prepared  for  admission  to  the  university,  there  was 

time   for   other   work ;    and,  with  the   entire    machinery  of   the  scl 

directed  toward  preparing  for  courses  in  higher  institutions,  is  it  t( 

wondered  at  that  young  business   departments    in   such    surroundi 

should  fail  to  grow  ?    Yet,  with  shorter  courses  and  weaker  equipmen 

many  respects,  the  business  college,  standing  alone,  has  grown  unti 

has  been  recognized  as  a  most  important  element  in  our  great  educatic 

system.     The  work  of  the  business  colleges  and  their  large  fee-pay 

constituency,  together  with  the  reports  from  the  great  commercial  schc 

of  France  and  Germany,  and  the  phenomenal  success  of  those  count 

in  international  trade,  have  awakened  the  great  cities  of  our  country  to 

fact  that  our  high  schools  are  not  giving  any  real  business  training.    1 
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boy  who  graduates  from  the  average  high  school  lacks  in  essential  busi- 
ness qualifications.  He  is  not  methodical,  nor  accurate,  nor  observant  of 
details,  and  he  cannot  solve  the  simplest  problem  in  bookkeeping. 
Indeed,  few  of  the  teachers  are  able  to  discount  a  note  drawing  interest. 
They  are  helpless  before  the  most  common  business  transactions,  and 
excuse  themselves  by  calling  them  "  puzzles."  Teachers  of  reputation 
argue  in  support  of  the  fallacy  that  *'  interest  is  money  paid  for  the  use  of 
money,"  and  a  superintendent  of  high  rank  was  unable  to  explain  a  part- 
nership settlement  involving  a  reappraisement  of  property,  altho  capable 
of  winning  the  applause  of  assembled  pedagogs  with  profound  disserta- 
tions on  "the  cuteness  of  children,"  "tabulated  results  of  examination  of 
the  eyesight  of  two  thousand  children,"  or  "tabulated  results  of  the 
effects  on  the  race  of  the  children's  tendency  to  suck  their  big  toes,"  etc. 

The  teachers  in  commercial  high  schools  should  be  men  of  affairs, 
active  business-men,  with  all  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  other 
departments  in  addition,  if  possible.  The  practicing  lawyer  and  physi- 
cian are  the  best  teachers  in  their  respective  schools.  As  well  place  a  bull 
in  a  china  shop  as  a  classical  graduate,  with  a  penchant  for  poetry  and 
the  higher  criticism,  and  with  no  practical  experience  or  inclination 
toward  business  affairs,  in  the  commercial  department.  Some  attempts 
in  the  line  of  establishing  such  departments  have  been  especially  ridicu- 
lous for  this  reason.  The  spirit  of  the  teacher  of  the  business  high  school 
should  incline  toward  business  affairs  rather  than  toward  scholasticism. 
When  he  attends  the  National  Educational  Association  with  his  friend, 
the  teacher  of  sciences  or  the  classics,  he  prefers  to  visit  the  factories,  the 
administrative  offices,  and  note  the  pulse  of  trade,  while  his  friend  prop- 
erly visits  the  museums  and  'art  galleries.  Find  me  a  teacher  in  a  busi- 
ness school  who  has  never  visited  a  factory  nor  examined  its  methods,  who 
has  never  visited  a  real  bank  or  a  real  business  house,  nor  looked  into 
their  books,  makes  no  investments  nor  looks  for  any,  and  I  will  show  you 
a  theorist  and  a  fraud.  The  teacher  of  science  who  teaches  from  books 
alone  is  a  poor  teacher,  and  the  same  is  doubly  true  of  the  teacher  of 
business. 

Passing  over  the  current  arguments  for  the  commercial  high  school, 
relating  to  justice  from  the  taxpayer's  point  of  view,  the  state's  need  of 
trained  men  for  foreign  commerce,  the  need  of  the  individuals  them- 
selves, the  need  of  something  to  induce  the  young  men  to  go  to  school, 
etc.,  I  will  say  that  to  my  mind  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of 
business  training  is  its  moral  effect.  What,  commercial  education  a 
moral  training  ?  Yes,  my  friend  of  "higher  motive"  reasoning,  it  will 
do  for  the  nine  boys  what  your  teaching  has  done  for  one.  It  will,  by 
appealing  to  the  lower  motives  of  securing  business  prosperity  thru 
economy,  thrift,  and  health,  do  more  to  root  out  tobacco  using,  gam- 
bling, idleness,  and  spendthrift  habits  than  all  your  preaching,  however 
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eloquent.  Time  will  not  permit  an  enlargement  of  this  thought.  I 
on  it,  however,  and  look  for  the  boys  of  your  acquaintance  wl 
showing  ideal  results  from  their  high-school  training.  Search  amo 
classes  of  society  that  stand  highest  in  the  public  esteem  as  exemp 
the  moral  virtues,  for  examples  of  unconscious  business  laxity 
reflect,  reflect ! 

The  commercial  life  will  absorb  the  great  majority  of  the  pupi 
enter  the  high  school.  Then  the  commercial  high  school  is  n 
The  course  of  study  will  not  differ  materially  from  that  now  in  th( 
schools,  but  its  purpose  and  thoroness  will  be  much  different.  Re 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English,  composition,  correspondeno 
bookkeeping  will  be  taught  for  use.  Th&n,  when  the  students  < 
encouraged  to  build  upon  this  foundation,  give  them  the  studies  th 
both  utilitarian  and  culture-giving  —  industrial  geography,  study 
products  of  commerce,  commercial  law,  history  of  transportation, 
ing,  and  trade,  shorthand  and  typewriting,  civil  government,  elem( 
political  economy,  American  literature,  general  history,  one  or  tworr 
languages/^/-  use^  natural  philosophy,  chemistry  as  used  in  the  ind 
arts,  and  United  States  and  English  history.  Students  trained  in  : 
course  will  go  forth  from  the  schoolrooms  without  dread  of  the 
cold  world."  They  will  know  and  understand  their  limitations,  anc 
hopes  and  ambitions  will  lead  them  to  '*  do  great  things,  not  dreaa 
all  day  long." 

The  commercial  high  school  is  here.  It  is  based  on  principles  ei 
and  is  a  product  of  the  heart  universal.  Business  is  becoming  reco^ 
as  more  than  secularity.  Its  mission  is  no  less  divine  than  teachi 
preaching.  It  may  be  above  and  beyond  the  realm  of  mere  materi 
The  study  of  it,  giving  power  to  earn  a  living,  and  advancing  our  na 
commercial  prosperity,  may  also  develop  character  and  become  a  i 
of  grace ;  and  so  long  as  ambition  lives  in  the  hearts  of  men,  or  age 
ment  exists  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  so  long  will  the  li^ 
education /<?r  use,  falling  upon  the  fields  of  human  toil  and  the  pa 
of  human  sorrow,  help  to  transform  earth  into  a  suburb  of  the 
Jerusalem. 
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SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.—  Wednesday,  July   12,  1899 

The  department  met  in  the  First  Congregational  Church,  with  the  president,  Will  S. 

Monroe,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  chair. 

After  briefly  welcoming  the  audience,  the  president  read  the  following  notice  : 

A  reception  will  be  tendered  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Child  Study  Department  at  the  State 
Normal  School  on  Thursday  evening,  July  13,  from  7 :  30  to  zo  o'clock. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Cooley,  Miss  Mary  L.  Gilman, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  acted  as  secretary. 

During  the  session  a  telegram  was  received  from  the  vice-president,  Professor 
Reuben  Post  Halleck,  of  Kentucky,  regretting  the  necessity  of  his  absence,  and  sending 
cordial  greetings  to  the  department. 

The  president  appointed  £.  G.  Lancaster,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  vice-president. 

A  letter  received  from  Miss  Kate  Stevens,  secretary  of  the  London  branch  of  the 
British  Child  Study  Association,  conveyed  words  of  greeting  to  the  department. 

A  telegram  from  the  New  York  Child  Study  Society,  in  session,  expressed  cordial 
greetings. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  nominating  committee  : 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  of  Nebraska.  Herman  T.  Lukens,  of  Pennsylvania. 

£.  G.  Lancaster,  of  Colorado. 

The  following  program  was  presented : 

*•  Status  of  Child  Study  in  Europe,"  by  Will  S,  Monroe,  State  Normal  School,  West- 
field,  Mass. 

"  Child  Study  in  Normal  and  Training  Schools,"  by  Miss  Gertrude  Edmund,  princi- 
pal of  Training  School,  Lowell,  Mass. 

**The  Adolescent  at  Home  and  in  School,"  by  E.  G.  Lancaster,  Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

"Child  Study:  The  Missing  Link  between  the  Home  and  the  School,"  by  Miss  Anna 
B.  Thomas,  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  13 

The  department  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  3  P.  M.,  and  the  following 
program  presented : 

"  Children's  Interest  in  Literature,"  by  Miss  Isabel  Lawrence,  State  Normal  School, 
St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

'"Children's   Drawings,"   by   Mrs.    Louise   Maitland,   State    Normal    School,    San 
Jos^,  Cal. 

"A  Curriculum  of  Applied  Child  Study  for  the  Kindergarten  and  the  Primary 
School,"  by  Mr.  Frederic  Burk,  superintendent  of  schools,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

"  Racial  Traits  in  the  Group  Activity  of  Children,"  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  State 
Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  as  follows  : 

For  President ^YTtAtuc  Bark,  president  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
For  Vice-President—  Louis  H.  Galbreath,  Charleston,  111. 
For  Secretary  —  Miss  Celestia  S.  Parrish»  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Signed 


G.  W.  A.  LUCKBT, 
LuKBMt, 

Lancastbe, 

Cemmiti* 


i  G.W. 
\  H.T. 
(  E.G. 


The  officers  named  were  duly  elected  by  the  department. 
Meeting  adjourned. 


Mary  L.  Oilman, 

Stcretc 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS^ 


Will  S.  Monroe,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass.,  took  as  the  the 
his  presidential  address  the  "  Status  of  Child  Study  in  Europe."  Communications  wen 
from  Miss  Kate  Stevens,  of  London,  England  ;  M.  Gabriel  Compayr^,  of  Lyons,  Fr 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Stimpfl,  of  Bamberg,  Germany.  These  communications  outlined  c 
the  activity  in  child  study  in  these  countries  of  Europe.  An  extended  account  wa 
given  of  the  child-study  movement  in  Italy,  together  with  brief  summaries  of  the  i 
Italian  literature  on  the  subject.  This  address  on  the  status  of  child  study  in  Eurc 
published  entire  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary^  September,  1899,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  372-81. 


CHILD  STUDY  IN  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


BY    GERTRUDE    EDMUND,  PRINCIPAL    OF   TRAINING    SCHOOL,    LOWELL,  i 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  many  of  the  newer,  as  well  as  sever 
the  older,  professional  schools  have  called  to  their  chairs  of  psycho 
and  pedagogy  men  and  women  of  college  training  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  biology  or  the  history  of  philosophy  and  religion ; 
know  something  of  savage  myth,  custom,  and  belief ;  the  instinct  of 
animals ;  the  psychology  of  the  deaf,  blind,  idiotic,  insane,  and  crin 
classes,  as  well  as  of  the  normal  adult  —  men  and  women  especially 
pared  because  of  their  earnest,  sympathetic  love  for  childhood  and  yc 
The  child  is  not  apt  to  suffer  materially  when  doctors  of  philosophy  te 
that  they  have  "  fallen  in  love  "  with  the  children  whom  they  are  st 
ing,  with  the  "  naive,  artless,  fresh  faith  and  willingness  of  childhw 

<  [It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  large  number  and  the  unusual  length  of  pq>ers  submitted 
department  has  made  necessary  the  omission  of  the  president's  address,  and  the  abiidgiBettt  sad 
sion  of  several  others. — Editor.] 
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rhen  teachers  are  taught  to  revere  the  spontaneity,  rhythm,  poetry,  and 
•riginality  of  the  little  child,  and  to  appeal  to  his  feelings,  his  interests, 
lis  loves 

As  New  Englanders  we  take  pride  in  pointing  to  Massachusetts  as  the 
iriginal  home  of  child  study,  and  in  telling  our  good  friends  of  the  West 
hat  a  large  number  of  their  child-study  leaders  passed  thru  the 
mortals  of  Clark  University  ;  but  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  new 
novement  has  taken  root  more  vigorously  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the  West, 
nd  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  many  of  our  eastern  workers  have  been 
ouchcd  by  the  spirit  of  western  push  and  enterprise.  Outside  of  Clark 
Jniversity  and  its  summer  school,  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  East  to  com- 
pare with  the  child-study  congresses  of  Chicago  —  with  the  work  of 
Colonel  Parker  as  president  of  the  Illinois  Child  Study  Society,  or  with 
hat  of  Professor  Barnes,  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Judging  from  letters,  pamphlets,  articles  in  magazines,  and  visits  to 
arious  schools,  there  is  a  wholesome  interest  in  child  study  from  the 
)ine  trees  of  Maine  to  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Pacific.  From  Farm- 
ngton.  Principal  Purington  writes  :  "  All  of  our  p.sychology  is  taught 
vith  reference  to  the  child,  and  opinions  advanced  in  those  classes  are 
'erified  or  contradicted  as  far  as  may  be  by  observation  of  the  children." 
'So  far  as  I  can  claim  any  philosophy  of  education,  it  is  based  on  child 
levelopment,"  says  Dr.  Van  Liew,  of  Los  Angeles.  Fifteen  leading 
graduates  of  the  Worcester  Normal,  the  first  professional  school  to  intro- 
luce  child  study,  have  told  me  that  the  work  they  did  in  child  study, 
nore  than  anything  else,  helped  toward  making  them  unconscious  of 
hemselves,  leading  them  into  all-round  observation  of  childhood,  and 
iesirous  of  helping  humanity. 

The  Trenton  State  Normal  has  molded,  to  a  large  extent,  the  schools 
)f  New  Jersey,  and  out  of  nearly  two  score  graduates,  now  teachers  in 
^ood  standing,  with  whom  I  have  personal  acquaintance,  I  have  never 
net  one  who  did  not  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  work  of  Miss  Williams 
n  collecting  returns  for  Dr.  Hall's  questionnaire.  Said  a  prominent 
)rincipal :  "Even  if  these  returns  proved  of  no  value  for  scientific  pur- 
)oses,  they  served^  their  primary  purpose  in  turning  our  minds  to  the 
learts  of  childhood." 

Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  superintendent  of  kindergartens,  New  York  city, 
brmcrly  instructor  of  pedagogy  in  the  Normal  College,  and  Dr.  Emily 
Jonant,  of  the  psychological  department,  were  among  the  first  to  make 
ise  of  child  study  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  today  are  among  the 
irmest  advocates  of  such  training.  Several  normal  principals  used  these 
vords  in  speaking  of  the  benefits  from  child  study  in  their  schools:  **It 
las  helped  to  put  students  in  sympathy  with  children  ;  has  enabled  them 
o  see  mind  unity  as  unfolded  in  childhood ;  to  make  psychology  a  living 
iubject." 
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The  methods  are  many  and  varied,  ranging  from  the  miscellac 
written  collections  without  any  hypothesis  to  investigation  along  de: 
lines.     Methods,  however,  are  always  of  less  importance  than  the  inti 

•  sympathy,  intelligence,  persistence,  which  the  teacher  brings  to  the  y 

Miss  Sutherland,  of  the  Columbus  Normal,  sums  up  her  work  in 
words  :  **  My  plan  is  rather  to  create  a  living  interest  in  the  indiv 
child  than  to  lead  any  young  people  to  imagine  they  are  doing  *ori 
work,'  or  making  any  very  valuable  scientific  generalizations/'  Pres 
Seerley,  of  Cedar  Falls,  is  evidently  of  the  same  mind  :  "  Our  purp< 
more  to  interest  teachers  in  children  than  to  make  any  contributio 
child-study  literature." 

The  child-study  work  carried  on  in  thirteen  different  institutions 
accord   with   these  lines  marked  out  by    Dr.   Boyden,  of  Bridget* 
;f  "  Our  course  includes  the  usual  lines  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  i 

ll  phases  of  child   life;  tests  for   physical  characteristics  and  weakne 

^  means  of  correcting  evils  so  far  as  they  lie  within  the  teacher's  cor 

studies  of  peculiar  children  and  means  employed  in  teaching  them 
study  of  a  class  of  children  as  a  preparation  for  teaching  them ;  stud: 
stages  of  child  development  from  the  kindergarten  upward  ;  study  o 
literature  of  the  subject,  and  investigation  along  certain  practical  li 
In  the  Providence,  Fitchburg,  and  Westfield  normal  schools 
student  in  the  normal  department  and  each  pupil  in  the  practice  s< 
undergoes  an  examination  in  the  psychological  laboratory  in  referen 
his  sense  organs  and  motor  powers  ;  and  all  serious  defects  observ 
regard  to  children  are  reported  to  the  parents.  During  the  past 
Miss  Hunt,  of  Providence,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Fitchburg,  and 
Monroe,  of  Westfield,  have  issued  various  studies  along  the  lines  o 
child's  physical  and  mental  development  which  have  formed  the  basi 
much  of  their  work  in  child  study. 

Our  own  practice  school  being  located  in  a  manufacturing  citi 

find  that  in  many  homes  both  father  and  mother  begin  work  in  the 

at    6  o'clock    in    the   morning,  and    do  not   return    until    6   at    n 

Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  grammar  school  must  be  exc 

at  1 1  :  15  to  prepare  and  carry  dinners  to  their  parents  and  other  relai 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  our  entire  number  are  orphans  or  half-orphans.    T 

girls  of  twelve  and  thirteen  have  the  entire  responsibility  of  prepi 

^  food  for,  and  taking  care  of,  a  family  of  small  children.     Several  ol 

\  training  teachers,  especially  fitted  for  this  work,  have  been  of  real  se 

f  to  these  little  mothers,  and  even  to  mothers  of  older  years,  by  teac 

thcin  the  principles  of  cleanliness  and  of  ventilation,  how  to  wash  gam 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  how  to  bake  bread,  h( 
cut  out  and  make  clothing.     "  Man  is  what. he  eats  and  what  he  docs 

•  it,"  says  Dr.  Hall.     I  am  convinced  that  six  cases  of  poor  eyesight  in 

practice  school  were  brought  on   by  lack  of  proper  food.     Dr.  Fil 
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Harvard,  tells  us  that  defective  hearing  may  often  be  traced  to  defective 
sight,  and  defective  sight  back  to  malnutrition. 

May  I  say  here  that  the  tests  we  have  made  for  sight  and  hearing,  and 
examinations  made  of  teeth  and,  in  several  cases,  throat,  nostrils,  skin,  and 
scalp,  and  measurements  of  chest  expansion,  have  been  of  much  practical 
value  ?  It  is  of  little  use  for  teachers  to  diagnose  children,  unless 
remedies  can  be  applied  for  defects  ;  and  I  hesitate  to  say  to  a  boy,  "It 
is  wrong  for  you  to  go  into  the  saloons,  to  sell  papers,  to  black  boots,  to 
clean  up  the  floor  at  12  o'clock  at  night,*'  unless  I  can  tell  him  where 
to  go  and  what  to  do  to  earn  money  to  buy  his  breakfast.  We  have  tried 
to  ascertain  the  line  of  the  children's  interest  in  reading,  to  direct  such 
interests  along  safe  lines,  to  find  out  their  sources  of  amusement,  and  to 
provide  innocent  recreation  and  good  companions ;  and,  above  every- 
thing else,  to  learn  at  what  shrine  of  human  character  our  boys  and  girls 
are  worshiping. 

The  chief  business  of  the  professional  school  is  to  train  the  student 
to  translate  herself  into  her  pupil's  environment;  to  put  herself  at  his 
exact  stage  of  development,  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  think  with  his 
mind  and  experience  the  embarrassments  under  which  his  struggling 
brain  labors,  and  view  her  own  tuitional  approaches  to  him  thru  his  eyes. 
But  to  put  yourself  in  his  place,  scientifically,  sympathetically,  and  habitu- 
ally, is  the  simplest,  hardest,  and  most  important  lesson  that  a  professional 
school  has  to  teach  or  an  intending  teacher  to  learn. 

I  have  found  that  actual  experience  in  organizing,  teaching,  and 
governing  a  room  of  children,  and  child  study,  as  we  understand  it  today, 
have  contributed  more  than  anything  else  toward  this  end.  It  is  during 
the  period  when  they  are  in  charge  of  a  room  that  our  teachers  become 
vitally  interested  in  the  ambitions  and  interests  of  children.  The  final 
test  of  a  teacher's  power  is  her  ability  to  govern  a  school,  to  get  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  children,  to  get  a  strong  hold  of  their  inner  life,  and  to 
strengthen  their  moral  character. 

The  power  in  the  actor  or  public  speaker  which  holds  his  audience  is 
the  power  used  by  the  teacher  in  controlling  a  class  of  children  thru  the 
force  of  her  personality,  and  I  have  never  yet  had  a  pupil  who  could  read 
or  recite  with  dramatic  effect  who  failed  to  govern  children  easily  and 
well.  The  public  speaker  must  train  himself  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of 
his  audience  by  the  attitude  and  varying  emotions  depicted  on  the  faces 
of  the  people  who  are  before  him.  The  teacher  should  also  be  able  to 
judge  emotion  thru  expression. 

A  short  time  ago  I  gave  the  pupils  of  our  training  school  a  character 
sketch  —  the  story  of  a  little  newsboy's  love  and  care  for  a  younger 
brother.  For  one  month  they  studied  the  newsboys  in  our  practice 
school,  their  life  on  the  street,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  their 
home  life,  their  facial  expression,  intonation  of  voice,  mental  and  moral 
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characteristics,  honesty  of  purpose.  They  also  studied  a  boy  of  four 
who  helped  support  an  invalid  mother  and  a  little  sister.  This  inert 
interest  in  the  poor  little  fellows  bound  them  more  closely  to 
school ;  it  awakened  the  teachers*  sympathy,  and  their  impersonatio 
the  character  served  ever  afterward  to  guide  them  in  their  understand 
of  child  nature. 

Whenever   it   is   practicable  in   our  school   work,  expression   sh 
11  always  follow  impression,  and  the  above  method  of  child  study  tenc 

develop  the  motor,  as  well  as  the  sensory,  side  of  the  human  being, 
training  which  comes  from  the  impersonation  of  various  characters 
immense  advantage  to  the  teacher,  who  must  live,  to  some  extent,  th( 
of  some  thirty  or  fortv  children  every  day  she  is  in  the  schoolroom. 
Street,  of  Clark  University,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  "  Suggestion  " 
us  that  there  is  much  ground  for  urging  a  fuller  and  higher  use  oi 
jlj  dramatic  instinct  in  teaching.     In  the  studies  made  of  the  spontan 

school -yard  plays  of  young  children  we  find  that  the  dramatic  and  re 
sentative  plays  --  those  having  the  greatest  physical  action  — are  pred 
nant. 

Twenty-two  professional  schools  are  making  investigations  along 
^Jj  of  various  methods  of  rest  and  recuperation  ;  proper  use  of  play  ins 

jJ5  and  motor  activity  ;  children's  interests  ;  proper  arrangement  of  prof 

and   courses   of  study.     Child  study,   physiology,  biology,  and  ph 

logical  psychology  have  contributed  more  new  truths  bearing  directl 

education  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  than  were  discovered  du 

the  preceding  two  hundred.  I  quote  from  Dr.  Minot,  of  Har\'ard :  " 

tain  it  is  that  the  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  brain  of  the  child 

that  of  the  adult  is  steadily  spreading,  and  this  appreciation  of  the  di 

}|  ence  is  growing,  not  alone  year  by  year,  but  month  by  month."     We 

\\  learned  that  each  organ  has  its  nascent  period,  and  when  these  period 

U  definitely  settled  we  shall  have  some  basis  for  our  work  in  physical 

uianual  training.  We  have  learned  something  of  the  nascent  perio( 
mental  processes,  enough  to  give  us  reason  to  believe  that  their  final 
covery  will  be  a  great  step  in  school  economy;  for  we  shall  then  k 
when  to  teach  certain  subjects  and  methods.  We  have  learned  that 
brain  acts  not  as  a  whole,  but  that  different  portions  have  different  f 
tions  ;  that  we  have  not  "a  memory,"  but  **  memories ;  "  not  "an  ima^ 
tion,"  but  "imaginations;"  that  each  memory  and  each  imaginatioi 
^  each  sense,  must  be  trained  by  specific  means,  and  that  there  is  no 

"  study  whose  main  function  it  is  to  train  the  memory  or  imagination. 

have  learned  that  some  children  are  eye-minded,  some  ear-minded,  s 
motor-minded,  and  that  all  children  should  be  approached  thru  the  1 
of  the  least  resistance. 

The  truth  has  been  brought  home  to  us  as  never  before  that  obstii 
and  dullness  are  often  due  to  physical,  rather  than  to  mental  or  m< 
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defects ;  that  the  child  needs  strong  nerves,  tough  muscles,  good  motor 
centers,  good  eyes  ;  that  there  should  be  a  weeding  of  certain  defectives 
who  aspire  to  be  teachers ;  that  the  teacher  who  lacks  health  lacks  vigor, 
and  consequently  lowers  the  vitality  of  every  pupil  in  the  school ;  that 
what  a  teacher  is  rather  than  what  she  says  Jeaves  a  permanent  influence 
upon  the  children. 

Many  of  our  erroneous  notions  in  regard  to  children  have  been  due 
to  the  old  idea  of  a  world  finished  in  six  days,  not  to  the  newer  idea  of  a 
world  still  in  the  process  of  creation  —  going  to  be  created  as  was  Adam 
in  the  old  mediaeval  play.  One  of  our  chief  reasons  for  not  understand- 
ing children  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  our  experiences  of  impulses, 
fears,  likes,  dislikes,  inherited  from  an  animal  and  savage  ancestry,  pass 
out  of  clear  consciousness  so  early  that  we  forget  that  we  ever  had  them. 
We  are  beginning  to  understand  that  in  every  mind  there  are  unknown 
possibilities,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  find  out  and  develop  what  lies  in 
embryo. 

All  the  more  scientific  study  of  children  serves  to  impress  strongly  the 
truth  that  the  human  mind  is  not  a  symmetrical  thing ;  that  even 
superior  minds  are  poorly  endowed  in  some  respects  while  richly  endowed 
in  others.  The  traditional  theory  of  education  which  aims  at  "harmoni- 
ous development"  is  one  which  must  be  materially  modified,  if  harmoni- 
ous development  means  symmetrical  development.  In  the  future  we 
shall  aim  rather  to  educate  children  along  the  lines  of  their  greatest 
strength  in  a  broad  way.  As  teachers  in  professional  schools  we  should 
know  of  the  latest  researches,  and  the  work  in  the  practice  school  should 
keep  in  touch  with  these  investigations.  Dr.  Bolton,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Normal  School,  seems  to  be  particularly  successful  in  joining  the  new  to 
the  old.  Dr.  Snyder,  of  the  Colorado  Normal,  writes :  "  We  have  been 
doing  considerable  along  the  line  of  physical  stress  at  certain  periods  in 
the  child's  development.  The  practical  outcome  of  this  study  is  the  let- 
ting up  on  mental  requirements  when  the  powers  of  life  were  going  to 
develop  some  particular  physical  center.  The  adolescent  is  one  of  these. 
As  the  periods  correspond  to  the  seasons,  these  are  shorter,  but  are  recur- 
rent. Another  practical  outcome  is  the  belief  that  the  school  day  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  should  be  longer,  and  the  school  year  also  longer." 

I  often  wish  we  might  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  old  Greeks,  when 
the  scholar  was  an  idler,  one  who  had  leisure  to  walk  among  the  olive 
groves,  to  let  his  eye  rest  upon  the  purple  hills  and  the  blue  sea  sprinkled 
with  green  isles,  to  read  the  lesson  the  fair  earth  teaches  more  than  that 
impressed  on  parchment.  The  eyes  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  those  of  the 
pupil  need  to  be  opened  to  the  near  marvel  and  the  besetting  glory,  even 
as  were  Henry  Thoreau's  when  Ood  met  him  on  Waldon  Pond,  and  his 
eye  discovered  more  of  the  divine  and  beautiful  in  the  woods  of  Concord, 
along  the  banks  of  Cape  Cod,  in  the  Maine  forests,  than  most  travelers 
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see  on  the  Rhine  or  amid  the  Alps.  All  children  have  a  right  to  pun 
to  sunshine  ;  and  if  they  must  be  sent  to  school  while  they  are  yet  h 
they  should  spend  the  spring  and  autumn  months  in  the  open  air  in  d 
contact  with  nature. 

When  I  hear  lisping  toddlers  questioning,  "Mamma,  will  I  pa 
and  see  the  early  rush  of  children  into  so-called  "  society  ways,' 
formal  parties,  the  late  hours,  the  premature  accomplishments,  so  c 
able  at  thirty,  so  alarming  at  thirteen,  I  tremble  sometimes  lest  child 
become  a  lost  art,  and  babes  be  robbed  of  the  most  important  peri< 
development  —  the  productive,  unconscious  growth  of  earlier  years. 

John  Fiske  has  shown  that  the  higher  development  of  man  and  so 
depends  on  the  prolongation  of  infancy.  Multiply  the  years  of  recept 
increase  the  period  of  plasticity,  and  you  enlarge  the  outcome  oi 
life;  you  increase  the  variations  from  the  original  type;  you  emph 
its  individuality.  Professor  Minot,  of  Harvard,  states  that  the 
trouble  with  the  students  who  come  to  him  year  after  year  from  the  sd 
l|9  is  that  most  of  them  lack  all  training  in  the  power  of  personal  observ 

and  deduction.     Professor  Tyler,  of  Amherst,  when  asked  what  he  f 

to  be  the  greatest  lack  in  students  at  college,  replied  :  "  They  are  as  1 

as  bats,  and  have  no  imagination." 

|i  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  child  study  is  slowly  opening  the  ey 

I J  many  teachers.     It  is  to  be   hoped  that  it   will  stimulate   originali 

thought  and  enable  pupil  teachers  to  become  real  student  teachers; 
|{  it  will  put  their  minds  into  a  condition  to  act  independently,  so  that 

•J  will    become   authorities,    not    echoes.      True    scientific    study   ins 

.*  humility,  a  sympathetic  spirit  of  open-mindedness  and  investigation; 

surely  no  other  body  of  people  has  greater  need  of  liberality  in  tho 
than  we  who  are  teachers.     I  welcome  anything  which  will  assist  in  ti 
A  ing  my  students  to  do  independent  work.     Nine-tenths  of  the  pupi 

i  our    New    England    professional   schools   for  teachers   are  women, 

.ii  heredity  has  so  closely  tied  us  down  to  allowing  others  to   think  fc 

:i  and  direct   our  lives  that  we  need  to  be  set  adrift,  with  now  and  th 

4  word   to  strengthen   and   encourage.     Dr.  Hughes  has  well  said :  ** 

JJ  best  work  one  soul  can  do  for  another  is  to  make  it  conscious  of  new 

I  greater  power.     Lack  of  true  consciousness  of  power  is  the  greatest  c 

jt  of  human  weakness.     More  failures  to  accomplish  the  grandest  resul 

'■  life  come  from  a  depressing  lack  of  self -faith  than  from  any  other  cai 

^  There  is  something  wrong  in  youth  when  it  does  not  want  to  si 

".  out  in   new  lines,  and  woe  unto  those  people  of  older  years  who  are 

ever  crying,  *'  Halt  I  " 

i 
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THE  ADOLESCENT  A  T  HOME  AND  IN  SCHOOL 


BY  E.  G.  LANCASTER,  COLORADO  SPRINGS  COLLEGE,  COLORADO 

The  mental  life  of  the  adolescent  is  as  distinct  from  the  mental  life  of 
the  child  or  adult  as  botany  is  distinct  from  chemistry  or  geology. 

This  paper  must  assume  that  the  recent  studies  of  the  adolescent 
period  have  been  read  by  this  audience. 

Adolescence  begins  when  the  primary,  unthinking  life  of  the  senses 
of  the  child  opens  up  into  the  broad,  secondary  mental  life  of  meditation, 
reflection,  and  construction.  Neurologically  adolescence  means  the  matur- 
ing of  the  intermediary  nerve  centers,  in  distinction  from  the  primary 
motor-sensory  areas.  Objects  and  events  are  seen  in  their  intimate  rela- 
tions for  the  first  time.  The  one  feature,  however,  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is  the  emotional  enthusiasm  of  the  period.  For  the  home 
and  school  this  feature  must  be  understood,  or  the  life  will  be  injured. 
Emotion  seems  to  spring  forth  full-armed.  Individuality  is  felt  in  its 
fullness  for  the  first  time.  Personality  enlarges.  The  child  rapidly  comes 
into  the  full  human  inheritance. 

In  ideals  the  child  lives  the  life  of  a  great  poet,  artist,  scholar,  or 
statesman.  The  grandest  levels  of  life  are  reached.  Time  and  all 
obstacles  are  overcome  while  the  ideal  life  is  made  a  real  experience. 
Said  an  ox-eyed,  cherubic  little  academy  girl  of  fifteen  to  me  recently  as  we 
wheeled  along  the  busy  street :  "  Oh,  my  music  is  the  one  thing  I  enjoy. 
I  am  a  dull  scholar,  but  I  have  one  thing  I  want  to  do  in  life.  Before 
my  life  ends  I  mean  to  compose  one  piece  which  shall  make  life  richer 
for  all  time.  It  must  begin,  oh,  so  —  "  (and  she  raised  one  hand  as  if  to 
touch  the  keys  very  softly),  **and  end  in  one  grand,  triumphant  chord." 

Adolescence  is  the  critical,  the  tragic  age.  The  family  life  may  be 
destroyed  or  the  child  ruined  by  failure  to  understand  the  stirrings  of  the 
new  life  now  forced  upon  the  child  by  the  rapidly  increasing  blood 
pressure  and  the  maturing  brain  centers  and  the  development  of  sex. 

Adolescent  psychology  does  not  depend  upon  sex  development,  how- 
ever. It  may  precede  or  follow  piihe^ty  by  ten  years  or  more.  Critical 
circumstances  may  mature  the  brain  centers  at  a  very  early  age,  or  their 
development  may  be  delayed  for  some  cause  till  twenty- five,  while  the  sex 
functions,  which  are  controlled  more  by  the  spinal  cord,  may  develop  even 
when  the  brain  is  dwarfed.  This  fact  is  well  substantiated  by  the  study  of 
idiots. 

Every  boy  or  girl  passes  thru  these  adolescent  sta.i^es.  Unless  the 
vitality  is  sapped  by  overwoik  or  bad  habits,  or  unless  the  brain  poten- 
tiality is  very  low,  the  distinct  adolescent  mental  traits  are  prominent. 
From  one  case  we  may  learn  all. 
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Here  is  a  condensed  letter  from  a  prominent  educator: 

My  adolescent  period  shows  distinct  phases.     First  came  love  of  emotion, 
the  New  York  I^d^er  on  the  sly.     Sylvanus  Cobb  was  my  ideal.    My  mind  was 
adventure    and    excitement.     Dreamed    of    innumerable    underground    passage 
imprisoned  beauties,  whom    I   released.     Was   a   great  rescuer.     The  wildest  k 
romance  filled  my  mind.     I  wrote  a  story  in  red  ink,  which  I  never  read.     A  girl 
and  called  it  ma^^nificcnt.     After  that  I  wrote  for  her  many  bits  of   romance.    Th 
for   that  thing   was  very  intense.     I   idealized  several  girls  at   my  school,  and 
imagination  was  very  gallant,  but  all  the  time  was  so  bashful  that  I  never  dared  to 
to  one  of  them. 

Second  phase  was  my  hunting  and  fishing  craze.  After  much  pleading, 
bought  a  gun.  Spent  every  minute  I  could  get  with  it.  Would  get  a  stent  on  th 
and  hurry  through  it  and  hunt.  Blazed  away  at  everything.  W^as  going  to  kill 
thing  alive.  Would  snap  at  a  hawk  a  mile  off,  and  kill  him  in  imagination.  Colic 
riddlel>ox  full  of  wings  and  skins.  Red  squirrels,  chipmunks,  etc.,  contributed 
skins.  Had  an  exhibition  in  a  barn.  Put  up  all  the  partridges*  tails  and  other  I 
All  this  time  read  everytliing  on  sport  and  adventure  and  romance. 

Next  was  music.  Father  wanted  me  to  learn.  I  hated  it  Suddenly  at  thirl 
fourteen  came  a  great  liking  for  music.  I  would  be  a  musician  anyway.  Parent 
tested.  Did  not  like  the  profession.  I  was  determined.  Got  a  piano.  Wen 
furiously.  Wrote  music  and  copied  stacks  of  it.  Made  a  list  (200-300)  of  tunes  1 
play.  W'ould  imagine  a  scene.  A  crowded  hall.  I  played  and  swayed  and  svni 
head,  and  the  people  applauded.  The  assembly  was  charmed.  All  the  time  it 
little  ditty  and  a  common  player.  This  is  still  a  relic  in  my  life.  I  now  daze  auc 
in  church  and  other  places  with  my  imaginary  music.     Hypnotize  the  world. 

Then  came  oratory.  I  was  aglow  with  enthusiasm.  Webster  to  Hayne,  "  Thanal 
Byron's  **  Darkness,"  I^atrick  Henry,  and,  best  of  all,  **The  Maniac."  I  used  to  dec 
with  a  flaming  red  necktie.     It  was  all  terribly  realistic. 

Then  the  girl  fever.  There  were  two  or  three  who  were  my  ideals  at  different 
The  first  was  five  years  older.  I  would  have  eaten  dirt  for  that  girl  for  a  year  r 
She  never  mistrusted  it.  Never  dared  speak  to  her.  Then  another  nearer  m; 
age.  Spoke  to  her,  and  became  an  object  of  school  jokes.  She  is  still  thought  0 
a  peculiar  feeling. 

Nothing  is  more  intense  and  vivid  than  my  plans  for  the  future.  One  scene :  : 
hill  with  a  baM  summit.  Had  been  blamed  for  something  and  went  to  that 
Alone  there  I  had  a  very  deep  and  never-to-be-forgotten  experience.  Paced  bac 
forth  and  said  :  "  Now,  I  will,  I  ivill  make  people  like  me,  and  I  will  do  someth: 
the  world."  I  called  everything  to  witness  my  vow  :  "  I'll  never  visit  this  spct  ti 
is  fulfilled."  Once  a  party  went  there  years  later,  but  I  made  excuse  for  not  going 
same  spot. 

The  home  problem  of  the  adolescent  cannot  be  solved  until  a  1 
knowledge  of  the  period  ha<  been  gained.  The  matter  of  discipline 
first  importance.  The  tight  lines  of  childhood  must  be  relaxed. 
absurd  to  command  President  Lincoln  to  wash  and  comb  his  hair, 
retire  at  9  o'clock.  The  Lincoln  in  ideal  suffers  a  like  indignity 
the  discipline  in  early  years  has  been  good,  the  command  may  safely 
way  at  adolescence  to  the  ideal.  If  the  early  training  has  been  bac 
("ommand  is  useless  now. 

At  no  time  in  life  will  a  human  being  respond  so  heartily,  if  tr 
by  older  and  wiser  i)eople  as  if  they  were  equal   or  even  superiors. 
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attempt  to  treat  a  child  at  adolescence  as  you  would  treat  an  inferior  is 
instantly  fatal  to  good  discipline.     Real  life  is  the  best  teacher. 

Here  is  a  case :  A  father  brought  his  son  into  the  military  school 
where  I  was  teaching  a  few  years  ago.  He  said  the  boy  had  outgrown 
parental  discipline,  and  he  wanted  to  "  rein  him  in  a  little."  The  boy 
was  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  weighed  196  pounds.  His  bearing  was 
magnificent,  his  eye  clear  and  large.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  walk  and 
hunt  often  with  the  boy.  His  love  for  and  knowledge  of  nature  were 
remarkable.  His  Christian  life  was  rich  and  full.  He  became  the 
school  idol. 

There  sometimes  came  into  his  eye  a  far-away  look,  but  no  murmur. 
The  discipline  was  petty  —  red-tape  of  the  narrowest  kind.  Thirteen 
times  a  day  this  great  fellow  must  toe  the  mark  and  answer  roll-call.  He 
must  hold  his  hands  to  an  inferior  boy,  who  inspected  them  to  see  if  they 
were  washed  properly  before  meals.  Sent  to  the  city  on  an  errand,  the 
boy  forged  checks  to  the  amount  of  $250,  passed  them,  bought  a  lot  of 
pistols,  bowie  knives,  and  sporting  goods,  and  started  for  the  West.  His 
father  was  broken-hearted.  His  mother  became  insane  at  the  loss  of  her 
boy  and  the  death  of  her  only  other  child.  The  home  destroyed,  the 
boy  lost.  Why?  The  father,  a  small,  shriveled  man,  was  busy  with  his 
wealth,  growing  narrow  and  prosy.  The  boy,  with  the  enormous  blood 
pressure  pumping  life  energy  thru  his  veins,  was  just  about,  in  his 
own  imagination,  to  step  before  the  world  as  a  magnificent  statesman  and 
orator.  The  father  still  thought  of  the  boy  as  a  mere  child,  and  did  not 
realize  the  life  that  thrilled  him.  He  tightened  rein  when  he  should 
have  turned  the  boy  loose.  To  try  to  suppress  the  output  of  vital  energy 
in  the  boy  at  that  age  is  to  sit  on  the  safety  valve.  Someone  will  suffer. 
Unfortunately  it  is  usually  the  boy.  Discouraged,  he  turns  to  gratifica- 
tion of  the  body;  or,  in  the  deep  moments  of  despondency,  so  frequent 
at  fifteen  to  nineteen,  he  commits  suicide.  Keep  a  record  but  for  one 
year  of  the  reports  of  young  people  who  take  their  own  life.  It  is  shock- 
ing. There  come  moments  of  gloom  that  are  clearly  pathological  in 
extent,  but  due  to  the  rapid  growth  and  changing  functions  of  brain  and 
body.     Genuine  sympathy  is  a  godsend  to  the  boy  or  girl  at  this  time. 

The  teacher  of  pupils  whose  ages  range  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  who 
tries  the  machine  kind  of  discipline,  may  grind  out  order,  but  he  murders 
the  budding  life  of  his  students,  whom  he  is  hired  to  assist  into  full 
manhood. 

A  difficult  feature  for  the  parents  is  the  natural  longing  to  get  out 
into  the  world,  to  see  beyond  the  horizon  which  has  limited  the  life. 
Said  one  girl:  "I  have  the  best  of  homes,  yet  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  I 
should  go  crazy  if  I  must  remain  there.  A  long  drive  out  into  the 
country,  or  a  week's  visit,  satisfies  the  feeling,  and  I  return  thankful  for 
my  dear  parents  and  the  love  and  quiet  of  home." 
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The  rapid  growth  calls  for  excellent  nutrition.  Appetite  cha 
rapidly,  showing  that  the  system  demands  new  materials  as  food.  St 
tion  may  ripen,  but  it  dwarfs.     Feed  the  adolescent. 

Parents  are  often  shocked  at  the  lack  of  respect  suddenly  show 
the  child.  The  parents  have  ceased  to  be  the  ideals.  A  higher 
has  been  conceived  by  the  child.  Or  the  child,  with  Tolstoi  and  i 
others  who  might  be  cited,  has  discovered  that  his  parents  are  nc 
parents  at  all.  A  college  professor  said 'to  me:  "I  awoke  suddenly 
day  to  the  fact  that  my  father  was  no  relation  to  me.  After  deliber 
I  went  and  told  him  my  discovery,  and  asked  for  $6  and  a  gun  t 
might  go  to  California  to  seek  my  fortune.  Father  took  me  to  the 
and  gave  me  a  sound  thrashing,  and  I  never  again  for  a  moment  doi 
that  he  was  my  father."  Such  cases  are  surprisingly  common.  At  1 
the  child  needs  to  be  treated  as  an  equal,  to  be  taken  into  the  fj 
counsels,  to  find  his  parents  interested  in  all  that  interests  him.  A 
sympathy  between  boy  or  girl  and  parents  is  the  ideal  good  for  the  ( 
Home  should  nourish,  rest,  and  sympathize  with  the  adolescent. 

School  must  develop  the  mind  and  body.     Before  we  can  trai 
mind  of  the  child  it  ought  to  be  obvious  that  we  must   understant 
psychology  of  the  age  which  we  are  training.     Epochs  count  for  mu 
any  time,  never  as  at  adolescence.      Such  interests  as  have  been 
above  must  be  handled  with  care. 

Felix  Adier  says  that  we  should  have  special  high  schools  for 
special  interests.  He  could  not  say  that  and  know  much  of  adole 
psychology.  Seldom  does  the  mind  unfold  equally  in  all  direct 
One  year  it  is  interest  in  art,  another  in  music,  another  in  literatu 
language,  and  so  on.  Because  a  child  is  white-hot  after  music  this 
it  is  no  sign  he  is  to  be  a  musician.  It  means  that  his  musical  cen 
functioning,  and,  the  rest  of  his  nature  not  being  complete,  he  goes 
eccentric  path.  Make  the  most  of  each  interest,  but  keep  up  ge 
culture.  To  specialize  there  might  hit  the  vital  center  of  the  life  \ 
and  develop  it  at  the  best,  but  the  chances  are  very,  very  great  that  it  y 
prove  fatal  to  the  individual  by  trying  to  make  an  artist  or  musici 
one  born  for  something  else. 

While  the  pupils  are  at  this  plastic  age  the  opportunity  of  the  te; 
is  almost  infinite.     The  teacher  who  can  see  into  the  mind  of  the  p 
find  the  growing  center,  and  apply  the  stimulus  at  the  right  time  and 
is  a  person  who  has  almost  the  power  of  creation. 

For  the  adolescent,  school  may  be  anything  but  dull  and  be  pard< 
Dullness,  5?tupidity,  lack  of  life  and  school  enthusiasm  are  absol 
unpardonable.  A  new  theory,  from  our  common  source  of  inspin 
was  given  to  us  recently  when  Dr.  Hall  advocated  fighting.  Fightii 
infinitely  better  than  the  loss  of  energy  from  immoral  practices. 
are  not  found  together.     The  boy  must  have  excitement.      Keep 
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Strong  and  pure  by  expending  his  surplus  energy  in  worthy  activities. 
Playing  "thumbs  up"  or  marbles  is  not  sufficient  for  the  adolescent.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  football  as  it  is  played  is  quite  sufficient,  and 
that  fighting,  if  necessary,  might  be  for  points  under  the  rules  of  the 
Lennox  Club.  Athletic  sports  are  the  divine  right  of  a  boy.  The  schools 
of  England,  like  Eton  and  Rugby,  have  made  men  as  no  other  schools 
have  done.  Fighting  and  athletic  sports  have  done  much  to  produce 
Wellington  and  Gladstone.  Our  high  schools  are  too  tame.  We  need 
to  introduce  heroic  athletics  and  make  every  possible  effort  to  draw  every 
child  into  play. 

Another  question  must  be  settled  :  How  much  work  may  we  safely 
allow  the  rapidly  growing  pupil  to  do  ?  Having  collected  facts  on  this 
subject  for  three  years,  tho  not  ready  for  a  final  statement,  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  sharp,  but  not  prolonged  work,  both  physical  and  mental, 
is  best  for  the  adolescent.  Our  school  periods  are  too  long  to  hold  sharp 
attention,  and  intense  effort  can  be  maintained  only  for  a  few  minutes. 
Complete  rest  must  follow. 

We  must  remember  that  growth  is  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  any- 
thing which  interrupts  growth  is  injurious,  no  matter  what  it  is.  Adoles- 
cence is  not  a  time  to  acquire  skill,  but  to  develop  the  fundamentals  of 
all  departments  of  mental  and  physical  life.  Skill  is  used  here  in  the 
sense  of  a  specialty. 

In  school,  as  in  the  home,  discipline  must  be  sympathetic  and  free  from 
all  mechanical  devices.  The  adolescent  interests  are  usually  the  key 
which  opens  the  way  to  the  solution  of  all  problems  of  discipline.  Interest 
in  nature  leads  all  others,  yet  nature  study  in  our  schools  does  not  meet 
the  needs. 

Of  all  pedagogic  ossuaries  our  nature  work  is  the  dryest.  Froebel 
said  that  nature,  being  simple,  educated  the  child.  In  all  of  man's  history 
till  recent  times  nature  has  been  his  only  teacher.  Nature  and  the  mind 
of  the  child  are  a  mutual  fit,  because  developed  together.  To  take  a  child 
away  from  nature  and  give  him  a  text-book  on  nature  is  not  only  to  miss 
the  entire  value  of  nature  work,  but  is  such  a  stupid  performance  that  it 
should  not  be  discussed  in  a  teachers'  association.  Nature,  by  direct  con- 
tact, goes  to  the  heart  of  the  child,  heals  every  sorrow,  inspires  to  sublimest 
thoughts  and  activities,  and  gives  strength  and  courage,  and  calls  forth  and 
matures  the  best  endowments  of  the  human  soul. 
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Artists  would  fain  have  us  believe  that  aesthetic  tastes  are  some^ 
accidental  structures.  Could  we  take  the  taste  for  literature  in  a 
tured  brain,  and  remove  the  last  straw  blown  to  it,  and  the  nex 
the  last,  and  so  on  to  the  very  center  of  the  complex  and  compact  a< 
tion  of  years,  we  should  find,  at  the  beginning,  native  interests.  Instin< 
tendencies  have  originally  determined  the  structure;  native  interests 
enabled  the  first  straws  to  stick.  The  question,  then,  which  is  b 
asked  on  every  side,  *'  What  material  shall  we  select  to  build  the  tast 
literature  in  children  and  in  the  popular  mind  ?"  cannot  be  answered 
after  the  solution  of  that  other  problem  of  children's  spontaneous  ii 
ests.  It  matters  not  what  you  supply  for  children  or  communities  to  i 
if  they  won't  read  it;  it  matters  not  what  you  compel  them  to  read, 
does  not  stick. 

Instinctive  interests  are  the  inheritance  of  the  past,  and  evolve  ii 
child  according  to  a  pre-established  law  written  in  his  nervous  sys 
They  must  be  found  in  every  normal  child,  for  they  are  racial  rather 
individual.  They  are  spontaneous  ;  education  must  wait  upon  t 
They  should  be  allowed  healthy  development,  with  little  conscious  i; 
ference  in  very  early  years ;  later,  when  the  nucleus  is  large  eno 
education  has  its  opportunity;  but  if  the  early  development  is  fa 
education  can  do  little  to  repair  the  mischief.  There  is  no  chance  fo 
material  to  slick. 

What  are  the  universal  and  fundamental  interests  in  literature, 
how  do  they  change  in  the  growing  girl  and  growing  boy  ?  This  c 
study  problem  is  practically  unsolved  as  yet,  and  there  is  much  fuml 
in  deciding  on  the  right  method  of  research. 

Some  studies  have  sought  from  the  children  themselves  the  Ii 
books  they  have  read  and  their  own  ideas  of  what  has  interested  t 
Two  typical  cases  taken  from  such  a  study  in  a  large  city  may  be  f< 
suggestive  : 

One  second  grade,  ages  from  seven  to  ten,  handed  in  very  neat  pa 
telling  what  they  had  read  and  commenting  on  their  favorite  b< 
Many  of  the  lists  would  do  credit  to  a  high-school  grade.  There  is  \ 
unanimity  of  opinion.  The  description  of  dawn  by  Frank  Dem 
Sherman  is  ** perfectly  beautiful."  These  children  "love  everything 
Longfellow  or  Mr.  Whittier  ever  wrote,*'  but  the  "Children's  Hour" 
the  ''Psalm  of  Life"  are  the  "loveliest"  of  Longfellow's,  while 
Psalm  "of  Whittier  is  pronounced  "exquisite"  by  three  little  gir 
eight  or  nine  years'  experience  in  this  life. 
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Sister  Mary's  little  flock  of  corresponding  ages  at  the  parochial  school 
I  the  same  city,  a  grade  largely  composed  of  boys  who  on  the  street  defy 
3th  the  policemen  and  the  curfew,  were  corralled  and  made  to  write 
iswers  to  the  same  questions.  According  to  some  remarkably  spelled 
apers,  these  little  street  boys  are  consumed  with  love  for  the  catechism, 
le  lives  of  the  saints,  and  Bible  history.  Says  one  sturdy  little  fellow  of 
ine  :  "  I  lik  my  prar  book  best.  In  the  prar  book  are  nice  prayers.  I  ofen 
ray  into  my  prar  book.  Prar  books  are  verry  nise  for  to  pray  in.  I 
ke  prar  books.  I  do  car  verry  much  about  my  prar  book.  I  read  my 
rar  book  once  threw  all  ready." 

These  children  name  first,  second,  and  third  readers  with  an  occasional 
rithmetic"  or  "gography"  as  their  list  of  books  read. 

What  can  be  gotten  out  of  such  a  study  ?  These  papers  photograph 
le  family,  school,  or  public  library,  for  children  must  read  what  they 
an  get.  Children,  too,  are  not  above  making  grown-up  opinions  their 
wn,  if  they  can  remember  them.  Aren't  they  marked  down  if  they  don't 
o  this  in  every  other  school  exercise  ?  To  be  sure,  the  teacher  may 
ave  explained  the  freedom  of  this  composition,  but  that  makes  it  all  the 
lore  suspicious.  The  children  enter  upon  the  work  with  anxious  fore- 
oding.  What  might  happen  to  a  boy  who  confessed  that  he  adored  Buffalo 
till  ?  "It's  a  trap  most  likely  I"  So  these  studies  betray  the  work  of  the 
jacher  rather  than  the  tastes  of  the  children.  Can't  you  see  the  charm- 
ig  teacher  of  that  second  grade  ?  Can't  you  hear  her  talking  of  "  lovely  " 
nd  "exquisite"  and  "perfectly  beautiful"  poems,  while  the  little  people 
efore  her  are  entirely  occupied  with  her  smiles,  her  graces,  and  her 
mphasis  ?  These  studies  have  great  local  value  both  to  the  teacher  and 
he  superintendent,  but  what  light  do  they  throw  on  the  spontaneous 
nterests  of  all  children  in  literature?  Very  little,  and  that  little  can  be 
ead  only  by  one  who  knows  those  interests  beforehand.  It  is  true  that 
ome  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  yet  made  to  this  subject  have 
»een  studies  of  this  sort ;  but  their  authors  have  possessed  an  extensive 
:nowledge  of  children's  interests,  and  insight  and  discrimination  enough 
o  avoid  the  dangers  of  a  very  imperfect  method. 

Reminiscent  studies,  including  autobiographies,  can  throw  light  on 
ertain  phases  of  this  subject,  the,  aside  from  the  danger  of  deceptive 
aemories,  they  too  must  chiefly  reflect  environment  and  adult  influence, 
ilxamine  the  list  of  books  read  before  ten  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 

The  plan  suggested  in  the  treatment  of  the  story  of  Charlemagne  in 
ilrs.  Barnes'  Studies  in  Historical  Method  is  an  application  of  the  method 
\i  difference  to  the  problem.  The  story  of  Ivauhoe  was  told  in  this  way 
o  an  assembly  of  children  from  five  to  fifteen,  and  reproduced  three  weeks 
ater.  As  the  children  remembered  only  what  interested  them,  the  vary- 
ng  tastes  at  different  periods  of  development  were  clearly  indicated. 

Miss  Countryman,  of  the  public  library  of  Minneapolis,  is  making  a 
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Study  of  books  spontaneously  selected  by  children  —  a  study  which 
many  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  teacher's  study,  as  the  librarian  fine 
children  off  guard.  An  instance  of  the  value  of  this  method  is  fou 
her  discovery  that  the  children  of  Minneapolis  do  not  spontan( 
choose  nature  books,  however  charmingly  written  or  illustrated, 
select  them  only  when  suggested  in  lists  given  by  teachers. 

Every  method  of  direct  study  of  children's  interests  in  literatun 
be  helpful,  if  pursued  with  due  caution  and  a  critical  sense  of  the  d 

\  of  the  instrument.     But  literature  is,  after  all,  only  a  mode  of  expre 

of  life.  The  native  interests  which  underlie  a  taste  for  literatur 
interests  in  life  itself,  and  they  are  manifested  in  many  other  f( 
Studies  of  children's  actions,  of  their  plays,  their  drawings,  their  i< 
and  their  emotions  reveal  the  same  nuclei.  Very  many  of  the  chan 
istic  interests  of  children  have  been  discovered  by  inductive  studi 
some^one  of  these  subjects  and  verified  again  and  again  by  other  indcj 
ent  studies.  Such  known  interests  form  a  very  solid  and  important 
for  the  study  of  children's  tastes  in  literature.  It  only  remains  to  s 
the  best  books  to  fit  such  native  interests,  and  then  verify  the  soluti( 

I  an  inductive  study  of  its  effects.     First  attempts  must  necessarily  be 

defective,  but  a  brief  survey  of  the  field  from  this  standpoint  may 

\  to  illustrate  a  method  which,  carried  out  scientifically  and  ejchaust 

must  lead  to  some  certainty  of  result. 

Literature  realizes  ideals  for  us.  A  little  child  before  eight,  i 
ignorance  of  natural  law,  is  forever  trying  the  impossible,  and  1 
baffled  and  hurt  in  consequence.  How  delightful,  then,  to  be  the  gia 
the  story,  to  knock  stars  out  of  the  sky  with  your  head,  to  walk  with  s 
league  boots  and  actually  seize  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rain 
The  child  suffers  from  instinctive  fears,  and  every  fear  means  a  po: 
interest  in  the  literature  which  can  both  exercise  and  allay  it.  The 
mortal  who  trembles  at  the  sight  of  a  big  dog,  and  hides  under  th 
clothes  to  escape  the  frightful  monsters  of  the  dark,  glows  with  a  sei 
conquest  when  your  story  enables  him  to  slay  lions  and  tigers 
Hercules,  and  face  with  sublime  courage  fearful  dragons  and  fire-spo 
chimeras.  Thus  myth  and  fairy  tale  satisfy  the  child  as  they  have 
fied  primitive  man. 

The  instinct  of  trust  is  strong  now.     Every  mind-picture  is  rea 
little  child.     He  fails  to  discriminate  between  images  made  with  the 
of  the  senses  and  those  furnished  him  by  the  story.      The  most 
image  is  the  truest ;  so  he  wakes  up  to  this  life  slowly  after  the  tale  is 
Do  you  not  reinember  that  you  yourself  could  not  tell  whether  i 
morning,  or  noon,  or  night  when  you  got   back?     It  is  this  power 
another,  to  live  elsewhere  than  here  and  now,  which  develops  into  br 
of  vision   and    power  of  every  sort  hereafter.     Starve  this  instinct 
and  man  is   forever  doomed   to   live  within   narrow  ranges.      Its  pr 
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food  is  fancy.  If  the  child  does  not  enter  the  realm  of  literature  thru 
the  time-honored  gateway  of  fancy,  there  is  danger  that  he  may  never 
find  any  other  entrance.  The  gate  is  widest  under  the  magical  sunrise 
sky  of  childhood.  Later  the  door  is  shut,  and  he  who  climbs  in  by  some 
other  way  must  miss  forever  the  beauty  reflected  from  the  orient. 

The  child  before  eight  has  a  strong  instinctive  interest  in  rhythm, 
whether  of  movement  or  sound.  He  is  akin  to  primitive  man,  and,  like 
him,  makes  words  of  natural  sounds.  To  these  children  Hiawatha  sings 
like  the  forest,  and  the  refrains  of  the  ballad  sink  deep  into  the  soul  and 
cultivate  the  ear  for  music  and  poetry.  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  three  shout- 
ing old  English  ballads  from  Percy's  Rdiques  is  an  example  of  the  spon- 
taneous taste  and  of  the  effect  of  its  gratification. 

Children  at  this  age  care  most  for  motor  images,  and  as  the  image 
tends  to  react  in  movement,  the  dramatic  instinct  is  strong.  Test  the 
literature  selected.  If  95  per  cent,  of  the  sentences  can  be  acted  out,  or 
represented  in  striking  pictures,  it  is  safe.  Sentences  which  explain  and 
comment  are  a  dreary  waste.  Homer  and  i^sop,  ballads  and  story  poems, 
"Barbara  Frietchie,"  "The  Pied  Piper,"  and  the ''Jackdaw  of  Rheims" 
will  stand  the  test. 

Few  poets  sing  the  real  emotions  of  children.  Jean  Ingelow  in 
"Seven  Times  One,"  Riley  sometimes,  and  Stevenson  almost  always  are 
real  child  interpreters.  Orown-ups  often  make  the  mistake  of  selecting 
anything  with  a  title  referring  to  children  as  fitted  for  children  to  read  —  a 
mistake  eloquent  of  the  superficial  way  in  which  this  subject  has  been 
handled.  This  has  kept  the  "Children's  Hour"  in  the  list  for  little  folks 
to  repeat,  tho  the  only  stanza  intelligible  to  them  describes  the  storming 
of  the  study  by  "  grave  Alice  and  laughing  Allegra  and  Edith  with  golden 
hair."  The  rest,  like  "Little  Boy  Blue"  and  many  of  Field's  most 
beautiful  child  poemSj^T  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  child  because 
full  of  the  emotions  of  the  parent.  "The  Barefoot  Boy"  of  Whittier  is 
the  meditation  of  a  grown-up,  blasd  man  of  the  city.  What  unmitigated 
nonsense  it  must  seem  to  the  barefoot  boy  himself.  "Little  Annie's 
Ramble  "  by  Hawthorne  is  often  given  to  children  to  read  when  no  one 
but  a  veritable  grandsire,  and  he  of  Hawthorne  Puritan  type,  could  look 
at  life  from  such  a  standpoint.  When  shall  we  learn  that  before  eight 
there  is  no  instinctive  interest  of  children  to  fasten  any  reflection  upon  ? 

The  animistic  tendency  which  makes  the  little  child  attribute  his  own 
feelings  to  things  around  him  interests  him  especially  in  growing  things  — 
flowers  and  animals.  The  boy  and  the  dog  mutually  understand  each 
other.  They  roll  over  in  the  dirt  with  exactly  the  same  impulse.  No 
grown-up  need  expect  to  enter  the  charmed  circle.  The  child  is  nearer 
to  the  animal,  and  he  proves  his  kinship  by  his  interests.  From  this 
educators  have  concluded  that  the  child  cares  how  many  legs  the  wasp 
has,  and  longs  for  precise  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  cat's  eye 
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or  the  dog's  feet.     This  proves  an  entire  mistake.     These  are  analy 

gro>vn-up  interests,  and  have  long  made  dull  and  stupid  school  hour 

our  children.     The  instinctive  interest  in  animals  is  social.     It  is  0; 

*  companionship.      Those  books  only  which  write  sympathetically  ol 

animal's  soul- life  —  \\\t  Jungle  Book,  Wild  Animals  I  have  Known,  1 
Beauty  J  Beautiful  Joe,  or  Water  Babies — really  appeal  to  children.     ( 
;  is  the  disdain  for  the  improving  nature  reader. 

There  is  an  "  uncomfortable  predilection   in  the  child   mind  for 

synthetic  theology."     The  pleasure  taken  in  allegories  indicates  that 

\  children's  sermons  should  be  parables  with  no  unsought  explanations 

\  In  the  world's  history  an  age  of  faith  is  followed  by  an  age  of  do 

I  so  the  child  who  has  reveled  in  myth  and  fairy  tale  suddenly  at  eigl 

nine  begins  to  inform  you  that  the  story  is  not  true.     We  are  all  unm 
sarily  angry   at  errors   from  which  we  have  just  recovered,  so  our  I 
skeptic  criticises  more  severely  than  is  quite  consistent  with  his  evii 
desire  to  be  around  while  you  tell  those  stories  to  younger  children, 
not  be  deceived.     He  is  simply  trying  to  assert  the  possession  of  a 
power  of  criticism,  and  will  be  as  delighted  with  your  fairy  tale  as  i 
if  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  he  does  not  believe  a  word  of  it.    : 
this  new  development  of  interest  in  w^hether  stories  are   true  or 
demands  recognition.     It  marks  the  transition  of  the  child  into  that  I 
understood  period  of  child  development,  from  eight  to  twelve  or  thin 
There  is  a  demand  now  for  the  history  story  —  Greek  and  Ro 
history,  and  the  periods  of  chivalry  and    modern    adventure,  where 
interest  centers  upon  individuals. 

Fighting  is  an  instinct  now.  The  small  boy  who  has  hitherto  c 
little  for  books  is  fascinated  by  tales  of  battle.  A  sturdy  little  frien 
mine,  ten  years  old,  whom  his  little  playmates  admiringly  describe  as  \ 
sat  up  reading  Howard  Pyle's  Robin  Hood  long  after  bed  time  the  c 
night,  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  family.  **I  don't  think  that  I 
is  very  interesting,'*  said  his  mother.  "O  'tis;  Robin  Hood  just  kill 
man  I"  A  book  like  Stevenson's  Black  Arrow  cdM  do  wonders  to^ 
transforming  the  brutal  form  of  this  instinct  into  the  higher  forii 
courage.  Other  literature  which  serves  this  purpose  may  be  founi 
Howard  Pyle's  0/to  of  the  Silver  Hand  and  Men  of  Iron,  Gilliat's  / 
Outlaii's,  Horatius  at  the  Bridge,  Days  of  Bruce,  and  Hero  Siorii 
American  History  by  Roosevelt  and  Lodge.  In  fact,  an  embarras 
wealth  of  good  literature  appeals  to  this  interest,  as  well  as  countless 
books  and  worthless  juveniles.  Lazy  parents  and  moral  teachers,  se 
the  evil,  often  condemn  all  such  literature,  both  good  and  bad, 
missing  one  of  the  strongest  moral  influences  over  boys  of  this  age. 

**  1  like  that  book,"  says  a  nine-year-old, "because  it  tells  about  n 
mies  and  how  they  bundle  them  up."  This  interest  in  details  an 
descriptions  appealing  to  the  senses  should  be  utilized  in  the  readin 
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books  of  travel  and  stories  of  industries  as  well  as  in  history.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  most  matter-of-fact  age.  The  sentimental  gets  no  genuine 
response. 

*'  Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur  or  see  it  glisten," 

recites  the  teacher  with  appreciation.  Lack  of  attention  is  evident  in  the 
fourth  grade.  Something  must  be  done.  Incautiously  the  teacher  asks 
ten-year-old  John  to  tell  what  we  hear  murmuring  on  a  beautiful  June 
day.  *'  Skeeters,  getting  ready  to  bite  yer,"  is  the  instant  response.  "The 
///W,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  "would  never  have  come  down  to  these  times 
if  Agamemnon  had  given  Achilles  a  box  on  the  ear."  Certainly  Lowell 
is  no  more  in  that  fourth  grade  for  that  day.  There  would  have  been  no 
difficulty,  had  the  teacher,  consulting  the  children's  tastes  instead  of  her 
own,  omitted  the  description  of  June  and  begun  with  — 

"  The  drawbridge  dropped  with  a  surly  clang, 
And  through  the  dark  arch  a  charger  sprang." 

Early  adolescence,  from  twelve  or  fourteen  to  sixteen,  produces  vio- 
lent changes  in  instinctive  interests.  Emotions  develop  rapidly  in  this 
storm-and-stress  period,  and  literature  as  the  expression  of  emotion 
becomes  of  immense  importance.  A  volume  could  not  discuss  ade- 
quately all  of  these  new-born  instincts  in  their  relation  to  literature.  The 
new  love  of  nature  and  art,  the  sudden  religious  doubt,  and  the  alternat- 
ing fits  of  depression  and  elation,  selfishness  and  altruism,  find  gratifica- 
tion in  poetry,  romance,  and  books  of  religious  aspiration. 

Suddenly  forced  out  of  an  attitude  in  which  he  has  considered  him- 
self objectively,  the  young  soul  is  shocked  and  disturbed  at  what  he  feels. 
The  tumult  cannot  be  quelled  until  he  finds  himself.  He  is  too  sensitive 
to  confide  in  people  at  this  time  ;  so  he  reads  hungrily.  He  is  impatient 
of  details,  because  every  book  has  a  message  for  him  —  too  great  for  him 
to  linger  over  form  or  dimly  understood  sentences.  The  whole  universe 
and  all  past  time  must  be  searched  before  he  will  have  time  to  study  care- 
fully and  closely.  His  ideals,  his  plans  for  the  future,  are  formed  and 
abandoned  daily.  He  must  know  what  everyone  else  has  done.  He 
must  live  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  life.  With  suddenly  developed 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  he  seeks  out  all  heroes  and  throws  himself  at  their 
feet.  If  the  wrong  books  are  near  at  hand,  he  will  be  Fitzsimmons,  a  cow- 
boy, or  some  brilliant  detective.  If  the  right  books  are  there,  he  will 
change  his  ideal  from  physical  to  moral  and  mental  courage,  but  he  still 
must  conquer.  A  narrow  range  of  ideals  now  means  a  narrow  range  of 
thought  and  life  hereafter.  Lack  of  extensive  reading  means  lack  of 
ideals.  The  cribbed,  confined  reading  of  one  good  book  until  he  under- 
stands it  means  narrowness  of  thought  forever. 

This  is  the  time  when  ye  pedagog  often  stands  directly  in  the  way  of 
instincts  he  little  appreciates.     No  one  is  so  sought  for,  to  teach  the  early 
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adolescent  pupil  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  as  the  thoro  teacher, 
who  can  hold  the  pupil  down  to  a  steady  grind  upon  details.  You  \ 
how  the  boy  is  often  driven  from  school,  but  the  loss  to  the  taste  fo 
erature  in  those  who  stay  is  not  so  often  appreciated.  No  writer 
compare  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  presenting  just  the  romantic  qual 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  adolescent.  But  the  Talisman  studied  faith 
to  the  last  allusion,  with  long  columns  of  words  to  be  searched  for  ii 
dictionary,  daily,  for  an  entire  year  in  the  eighth  grade !  How  they  h 
it !  Because  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  cannot  be  exhausted  in  two  v 
study  is  no  reason  for  assigning  it  for  two  years  in  the  grades, 
seventh-  and  eighth-grade  student  should  read  many  times  as  manybi 
as  the  university  student,  because  the  close  logical,  analytical  study  w 
should  follow  in  later  adolescence  is  absolutely  dependent  for  its  qu 
on  the  breadth  and  extent  of  the  reading  which  precedes  it. 

The  development  of  the  social  instincts,  the  interest  in  the  other 
a  strong,  overloaded  passion  of  human  nature,  should  not  be  overloc 
in  the  use  of  literature.  In  proportion  as  enthusiastic  literary  inte 
are  formed  is  this  tendency  kept  from  becoming  precocious  and  dan 
ous.  Again,  the  knowledge  of  the  passions  of  the  great  world  wit 
comes  to  the  child  thru  concrete  images.  His  own  environment  maj 
furnish  noble  ideals  of  love  and  marriage.  Just  here  it  is  important 
fiction  —  Evangeline  y  Hypatia^  Ivanhoe,  The  Story  of  Jean  Valjean  asec 
by  Miss  Wiltse,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  and  many  other  novels  of  vali 
should  be  added  to  his  readiilg,  and  added  early,  that  the  new  mean 
of  things  may  dawn  upon  him  first  thru  the  pure  and  noble  idea 
the  best  literature.  These  are  the  days  when  a  morbid  conscience 
mawkish  sentiment  are  to  be  guarded  against.  A  word  of  war 
in  regard  to  stories  and  novels  of  the  type  of  the  "Elsie  Books" 
E.  P.  Roe's  works.  They  are  as  common  in  our  Sunday  school 
public  libraries  as  poison  ivy  in  the  woods  of  Minnesota.  The 
boy  novel  and  the  detective  story  are  not  half  so  destructive  to  he; 
morality. 

These  books  are  not  literature.  After  all,  real  litenciture  is  fairly 
in  the  hands  of  any  child.  Debarring  a  few  books  of  perverted  ge 
and  some  earlier  classics  which  belong  only  in  the  library  of  the  lit( 
specialist,  a  family  or  public  library  containing  nothing  but  really  i 
literature  should  be  open  to  the  adolescent  to  browse  where  he 
The  Head  was  right  when  he  gave  Beetle  the  run  of  his  librar}'  of  fin< 
English  classics,  *' prohibiting  nothing  and  recommending  nothi 
He  was  right,  too,  in  his  method  of  happening  in  occasionally,  to  n 
verse  or  two  from  this  or  that  author,  "opening  up  avenues." 

In  later  adolescence  severe  logical  study  should  take  the  plac 
browsing.  This  is  the  reaping  time.  If  in  early  years  natural  int( 
have  been  seized  at  the  right  time,  not  the  few  but  the  many  may 
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possession  of  their  rightful  heritage  in  the  noblest  thought  of  the  ages. 
Even  "the  man  with  the  hoe"  may  have  that  priceless  and  surprisingly 
rare  gift  of  the  gods  —  a  taste  for  good  literature. 


A     CURRICULUM    OF  APPLIED   CHILD    STUDY   FOR    THE 
KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 


BY    FREDERIC    BURK,    PRESIDENT    STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL,    SAN 

FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Lloyd  Morgan  has  pointed  out,  with  some  effective  force  and  clear- 
ness, that  the  mental  process  by  which  we  discover  a  truth  for  the  first  time 
is  not  the  identical  process,  necessarily,  by  which  we  prove  a  truth  logi- 
cally. It  is  one  thing  to  see  that  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points 
is  a  straight  line,  but  quite  another  process  of  mind  to  prove  the  same 
thing  logically ;  it  is  one  thing  to  know  that  water  will  flow  down  hill,  but 
quite  another  thtng  to  prove  it  as  a  truth  of  physics. 

The  distinction  between  the  order  of  logical  proof  and  the  order  of  first 
discovery  is  clearly  a  vital  ope  for  pedagogy.  As  a  rule,  in  our  current 
theories  the  pedagogical  process  is  woefully  confused  with  the  logical 
method  of  proof,  and  we  are  persistently  forcing  upon  the  child  the 
method  of  proof  when  he  needs  the  method  of  discovery.  Our  dogmas 
of  the  formal  steps  are  principles  of  logic ;  no  one  has  yet  clearly  writ- 
ten down  the  pedagogical  steps.  Practical  experience,  in  a  dumb,  uncon- 
scious sort  of  way,  has  ever  struggled  against  the  current  of  this 
unfortunate  confusion  in  education,  and  has  repeatedly  shown  that  with 
children  certain  very  illogical  methods  have  produced  more  successful 
results  than  the  logical  methods.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  method 
of  teaching  a  child  to  read.  The  letter  is  clearly  the  logical  simple.  It 
is  the  fundamental  brick  out  of  which  the  complex  structure  of  written 
language  is  built,  and  it  seemed  reasonable  beyond  question  fifty  years 
ago  that  the  pupil  should  begin  with  this  ultimate  element,  combine  it  to 
form  syllables,  combine  syllables  to  form  words,  words  to  form  sentencesi 
and  sentences  to  make  sense.  Horny-handed  experience,  despite  the 
clearness  of  argumentative  support,  however,  has  swept  all  of  this  beauti- 
ful methodology  of  logic  out  of  the  back  door,  and  the  very  name  of  the 
"a,  b,  ab"  method  in  reading  has  become  a  byword  and  a  reproach. 

The  same  seemingly  paradoxical  results  have  been  shown  by  experi* 
ence  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  grammatical  use  of  language.  As  an 
argument,  the  theory  cannot  be  met  that  before  a  person  can  use  lan- 
guage correctly  he  must  begin  with  the  simples  of  grammatical  structure 
— with  the  parts  of  speech,  then  the  paradigms  and  conjugations,  and 
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finally  con)bining  these  into  the  correct  syntactical  forms.     But 
experience  has  shown  that  children  do  not  readily  learn  correct  usa 
this  way.     Imitation,  we  find,  in  children  is  a  stronger  instinct  than 
and  children  by  hearing  correct  language  somehow  acquire  it,  by 
utterly  unconscious  and  illogical  process.     In  writing,  we  all  recall 
beautiful  scenes  of  our  childhood's  writing  lesson,  when  our  teacher 
in    front  of  her  class,  beating  musical  time,  while    fifty  cherubs 
upstrokes  and  downstrokes  —  the  elements  of  the  letter;  then  can 
combination  of  letters  to  make  words,  and  words  to  make  sentences, 
again,  by  the  mandate  of  experience  all  of  this  orderly  system  has 
abandoned,  and  our  pupils,  using  the  unthinking  method  of  motor 
tion,  learn  without  knowing  anything  of  the  elements. 

In  all  these  past  methods  experience  has  shown  that  the  assun 
that  the  logical  simple  is  identical  with  the  pedagogical  simple  is 
Suspicion  is  legitimately  cast  upon  the  surviving  methods  of  the  V 
order  as  a  pedagogical  method  in  other  branches  of  study.  It  re( 
but  a  moment's  consideration  to  realize  that  this  same  logical  princi 
the  controlling  one  in  the  majority  of  the  current  methods  of  our  pi 
curriculum.  In  drawing,  the  majority  of  our  methods'require  pup 
begin  with  those  logical  elements  —  lines,  or  points;  combine  th< 
form  angles,  triangles,  and  other  regular  figures  ;  combine  these  ag 
form  designs  ;  and  thence,  by  a  process  of  years  of  training,  finally  tc 
objects  of  natural  form.  Or  in  music,  our  prevailing  systems  have 
lyzed  songs  into  tones,  and  tones  into  their  logical  simples  of  pitch, 
tion,  and  quality.  Artificial  exercises  and  drills  are  then  manufac 
and  pupils  begin  with  these  simples  and  are  expected  to  build  up,  I 
as  a  matter  of  conscious  reason,  the  complex  combinations,  st 
step,  thru  the  technique  of  scale  practice,  staff  notation,  and  chords 
finally  in  late  years  they  are  expected  to  sing  songs.  Neverthel 
many  of  our  kindergartens  and  schools  there  are  teachers  who,  aba 
ing  the  doctrine  that  all  education  comes  thru  the  reason,  com 
with  songs  and,  in  some  illogical  and  unsystematic  way,  are  proc 
results  whose  success  cannot  be  questioned.  In  literature,  our  pre^ 
systems  contend,  with  admitted  success  in  argument,  that  before  a 
can  be  expected  to  appreciate  emotionally  a  sentiment  he  must  \ 
thoro  intellectual  groundwork  in  structure  and  in  rhetoric.  Yet  all 
rienced  teachers  have  discovered  that  success  has  been  reached  by 
ing  at  the  core  of  the  sentiment  illogically.  In  history,  while 
method  recjuires  us  to  begin  with  the  logical  simples  of  chronolog 
systems  of  i^^overnment  before  we  attack  the  details  of  complex  forn 
experience  in  the  past  few  years  is  insisting  that  we  begin  with  the  d 
with  the  complex  culture  forms,  and  leave  our  schematization  on  1 
principles  till  the  end.  It  seems  inevitable,  from  a  standpoint  of  n 
ing,  that  the  logical  simples  of  mathematics  should  precede,  and  th; 
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lind  of  the  pupil  should  be  led  logically  from  the  simplest  conceptions, 
n  a  mathematical  sense,  toward  concrete  application.  Nevertheless, 
>ractical  experience  has  struggled  against  the  theory,  and  in  very  recent 
imes  the  logicians  have  awakened  to  the  realization,  and,  humorously 
lothed  in  the  name  of  "psychology,"  are  now  crying  "Halt!"  They 
wordily  tell  us  that  the  conception  of  ratio,  which  unquestionably  is  the 
ogical  simple  of  mathematics,  is  consequently  the  pedagogical  simple,  and 
herefore  the  beginning  point  for  instruction.  They  insist  that  the  pri- 
nary  pupil  must  carefully  be  deterred  from  the  notion  that  he  has  four 
ingers,  but  must  be  taught  to  realize  the  elementary  fact  that  he  has  one 
inger  taken  four  times,  or,  more  correctly,  in  the  ratio  of  four. 

But  in  recent  years  experience  has  been  reinforced  in  its  resistance  to 
he  logical  order  by  modern  sciences.  Psychology  is  going  far  to  show 
hat  logical  power  serves  as  a  means  merely  of  grouping  facts,  and  that  its 
ippearance  is  late  in  the  development  both  of  the  child  and  of  the' race. 

Modern  neurology  is  establishing  in  concrete  detail  the  principle  that 
he  nervous  system  is  made  up  of  areas  of  parts,  which  are,  to  a  certain 
legree,  independent  of  one  another  in  structure  and  function,  and  that 
;ach  ripens  or  becomes  functional  at  periods  which  are  predetermined  by 
lereditary  forces  beyond  the  legitimate  tampering  of  pedagogs.  Dr. 
"lechsig  has  traced  this  order  of  development  in  young  infants  with 
ixtreme  nicety  of  detail.  The  order  of  development  seems  ever  to  follow 
he  order  which  race  experience  has  established.  In  other  words,  the 
)rocess  by  which  knowledge  is  acquired  by  children  is  determined  more 
)y  lower  race  forms  of  psychoses  than  by  the  mental  processes  of  civilized 
mman  adults. 

Dr.  Flechsig's  studies  upon  the  nervous  systems  of  infants  have  shown 
>eyond  question  that  there  is  a  definite  order  in  the  development  of  the 
arious  brain  areas.  The  localized  areas  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  and  the 
QOtor  regions  of  bodily  movement,  mature  earlier  than  certain  other 
egions  to  which  Flechsig  has  been  so  bold  as  to  ascribe  the  function  of 
easoning,  higher  ethics,  and  aesthetics.  The  principle  of  anatomical 
tructure  of  the  nervous  system  is  suggestive  of  such  a  view.  There  is  a 
lass  of  nerve  cells,  which,  in  the  terminology  of  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson, 
ire  may  call  the  lowest  level,  whose  fibers,  motor  and  sensory,  deal 
lirectly  with  foreign  tissues  —  muscle,  skin,  etc.  Above  them  is 
uperposed  a  second  level  of  cells  whose  fibers  are  not  in  direct  contact 
/ith  foreign  tissues,  but  merely  act  as  modifying  influences  upon  the 
owest-level  cells.  In  a  similar  manner  other  still  higher  levels  are  super- 
posed upon  those  of  lower  order.  The  function  of  the  higher  level  ever 
eems  to  be  to  introduce  modifying  factors  into  the  action  of  the  lower 
ells.  This  principle  is  neatly  illustrated  by  certain  forms  of  paralysis, 
/hich  do  not  at  once  destroy  all  movements  of  some  limb,  but  at  first 
oercly  elide  certain  of  the  more  delicate  and  accurate  movements.     The 
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explanation  which  is  advanced  is  that  the  seat  of  disease  is  in  the  \ 
level,  thus  affecting  the  finer  modifications,  while  the  lower-level  i 
ments  of  the  same  limb  remain  unimpaired.  Similar  phenomena 
be  observed  in  forms  of  aphasic  diseases  of  speech.  Further,  so 
the  ripening  process  can  be  observed  in  the  brains  of  infants,  the 
is  always  from  the  lowest  level  toward  the  higher  levels,  from  those 
are  most  directly  connected  with  the  outer  world  of  sense  toward 
which  are  more  remotely  removed  from  it. 

Now,  the  essential  of  logical  thought  lies  in  the  power  of  thii 
relations  which  are  not  directly  connected  with  sense.  There  are  reli 
which  are  essentially  sensuous.  For  example,  a  fence  board  betwee 
posts  is  a  relation  which  can  be  apprehended  by  the  senses.  It  a 
felt  and  seen  and  brought  to  consciousness  by  the  brain  structure! 
areas  of  sense.  So  also  with  the  yellow  color  common  to  an  orangi 
a  lemon.  But  there  are  relations  which  are  abstract,  such  as  most  c 
mathematical  notions  we  have  such  difficulty  in  inducing  primary  chi 
to  comprehend,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  our  science  teac 
form  relations  in  drawing,  logical  relations  in  grammar,  causal 
tions  in  history,  etc.  If  now  we  are  to  admit  that  the  sense  are 
regions  of  the  brain  mature  some  years  earlier  in  a  predominating 
than  the  centers  of  the  higher  levels  which  deal  with  the  more  abi 
relations  that  are  removed  from  the  senses,  we  find  a  plausible  exp 
tion  why  experience  has  found  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  enfo 
the  dogma  of  the  logical  order  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  identical 
the  pedagogical  order.  Lloyd  Morgan  has  laid  it  down  as  a  concl 
of  his  extensive  studies  that  only  adults  think  in  terms  of  abstract  relat 
children  use  them  only  feebly,  while  their  absence  in  animal  psyc 
constitutes  the  essential  distinction  between  the  mentality  of  animal: 
that  of  man.  In  neurological  terms  we  might  similarly  say  that  the 
est-level  structures  predominantly  ripen  in  adolescence,  while  in  ( 
hood  the  mentality  directly  or  intimately  connected  with  sense  ente 
nascent  periods.  For  education,  therefore,  our  curriculum,  based 
this  view,  should  be  adjusted,  not  upon  a  basis  of  subjects,  but  uj 
principle  of  dealing  in  childhood  with  the  more  sensuous  side  o 
topics  treated,  leaving  abstract  relations  for  the  later  period. 

For  example  in  number,  children  at  three  or  four  years  learn  to  < 
to  one  hundred  or  more  with  zest  and  interest;  but  this  is  merely  a 
guage  phenomenon,  the  learning  of  a  series  of  words  in  a  certain  ord 
heart  —  one,  two,  three,  etc.  A  child  is  ^\t,  or  six  before  he  tak< 
interest,  as  a  rule,  in  counting  or  numbering  objects;  but  even  thci 
to  be  observed  that  he  takes  little  interest  in  the  abstract  numerical 
tions  which,  under  our  curriculum,  we  are  ever  attempting  to  force 
primary  cliildren.  There  is  certainly  an  ample  field  in  the  kindergartc 
exercise  of  the  mere  counting  instinct,  and  a  little  later  in  counting 
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arranging  objects  in  simple  groups,  recognizing  these  groups  when  seen 
without  counting,  and  in  memorizing  some  of  the  simplest  combinations 
of  objects  —  not  of  numbers.  In  the  primary  school  all  teachers  of 
experience  will  agree  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  teaching  the  child 
to  perform  all  the  common  arithmetical  operations,  provided  the  material 
with  which  he  deals  consists  of  objects  which  he  can  sense,  and  is  not 
numerical  symbols  of  abstract  relations.  Many  schools  are  now  omitting 
all  arithmetic  in  the  first  one  or  two  years  of  school.  It  would  seem  that 
this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  so  far  as  the  understanding  of  figure 
work  is  concerned,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  so  far  as  the  calculation 
in  terms  of  objects  is  concerned. 

Abstract  cause  and  effect  are  the  logical  simples  of  science  as  such. 
But  scientific  cause  and  effect  are  relations  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
sense  areas  of  the  brain.  They  seem  to  mature  late.  We  need  a  lower- 
level  science  for  children,  which  shall  take  advantage  of  their  crude  nature 
interests,  mixed  as  they  doubtless  are  with  bits  of  myth  and  nature  awe, 
but  always  in  strong  sense-pictures  and  hereditary  impulses.  The  child 
has  nx)  interest  nor  power  to  follow  out  long  logical  sequences  of  cause- 
and-effect  relations.  Barnes,  Lindley,  and  others  have  shown  that  the 
child's  thinking  is  done  in  a  fragmentary  sort  of  way,  hopping  and  skip- 
ping from  one  strong  mental  picture  to  another,  leaving  out  the  connections 
which  are  contributed  by  higher-level  thinking.  There  seems  no  place 
for  the  kindergarten  classic  which  begins  with  the  bread,  proceeds  to  the 
baker  and  dough,  then  works  back  to  the  miller  and  flour,  thence  to  the 
farmer  and  wheat.  We  encounter  the  same  difficulty  when  we  insist  upon 
the  child  following  the  connection  between  water  and  evaporation,  thence 
to  clouds,  their  condensation  by  cold,  and  finally  to  raindrops.  The  child 
is  delighted  with  the  experiments,  but  that  which  we  especially  want  him 
to  get — the  logical  connections — is  just  what  he  does  not  take  strong 
hold  of.  His  physical  science  belongs  to  the  experimental  kind,  with  all 
the  reasons  and  the  connections  of  abstract  relation  left  out.  Similarly 
in  natural  history  he  runs  readily  to  collections,  but  he  wearies  when  we 
attempt  to  add  to  a  collection  the  abstract  organic  relations  which  make  of 
it  true  science  in  an  adult  sense.  There  is  a  place  in  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  school  for  a  science  upon  the  basis  of  the  collecting  instinct,  but 
relational  science  must  be  left  for  a  later  period. 

The  development  of  the  child's  literary  and  historical  interests  shows 
us  another  phase  of  the  same  principle.  The  child  loves  the  "Mother 
Goose"  jingle,  the  fairy  story,  and  the  myth.  The  essential  difference 
between  this  class  of  material  and  history  and  literature  proper  is  that 
the  latter  require  the  mind  to  be  focused  upon  the  connection  and  rela- 
tion between  facts,  while  the  jingle  or  the  fairy  story  gives  us  merely  the 
fragmentary  sense-pictures,  disconnected,  and  with  a  most  cheery  disregard 
of  all  causal  relations.     ''  Mother  Goose  "  has  its  place  with  the  youngest 
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kindergarten  children,  giving  place  gradually  to  the  fable  and  fairy 
and  the  historical  interest  does  not  make  itself  at  all  conspicuous 
Barnes  has  told  us,  until  the  ninth  or  tenth  year.     The  child  then  1 

J  to   give   his  attention   to  the  causal  connections  between  these 

pictures. 

J  Or  we  may  illustrate  from  the  ethical  development  of  the  child. 

}|  infant  and    young  child  confuse  "what  is  right"  with  "what  I 

'i-  because  they  do  not  deal  with  abstract  ethical   relations.     But  re] 

conflicts  generally  leave  the  child  of  four  or  ^vt,  to  nine  or  ten  ye 
a  state  of  conviction  that  wrong  is  what  mamma  forbids  and  that  r 
what  mamma  permits.  He  learns  concretely  and  specifically  what 
wrongs  and  rights  are.  He  has  no  abstract  principles  of  right  and  ^ 
and  he  follows  the  law  in   the   letter,  rarely  in   the   spirit.     He  in 

'  others'  actions,  and   is  ready  to  justify  any  of  his  faults  upon  the  g 

J  that  so  and-so  did  the  same  thing.      Nevertheless,  he  clearly  reco; 

I  authority,  accepting  it  as  an  incontrovertible  fact  of  his  sense-expei 

\  The  kindergarten  and  the  primary  child  need  to  be  told  crisply  w 

right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  to  obey  promptly.     There  is  no  pi; 

\  philosophy  for  argument  on  the  basis  of  ethical  relations.     In  obsi 

the  child's  story  preferences  we  find  that  he  is  intensely  interest 
the  problems  of  right  and  wrong,  but  always  in  a  concrete  black-and 
way.  The  type  of  morality  we  find  in  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  app< 
him,  and  leaves  no  place  for  the  delicate  shadings  which  the  St 
school  and  the  kindergarten  story  are  prone  to  force  upon  hira 
the  matter  of  the  education  of  the  aesthetic  nature,  child  study  h 
same  struggle  over  again  to  prevent  the  forced  introduction  into  thek 
garten  of  delicate  jesthetic  relations  which  ripen  normally  in  adoles 
In  drawing,  the  many  studies  —  those  of  Barnes,  Brown,  Lukens,  C 
Mrs.   Maitland  in  this    country.  Sully  in   England,  Ricci  in    Ital; 

j  Passy  in   France — agree   conclusively  in  showing  that  drawing 

kindergarten  and  early  primary  years  has  little  or  no  foundations  ii 

\  we  call  aesthetic  appreciation.       The  child's  drawings  are  picture-wi 

of  the  fragmentary  mental  images  which  come  into  his  mind,  a 
cares  little  or  nothing  whether  they  represent  accurately  some  < 
Accurate  representation  does  not  seem  to  appear  until  the  child 
years  or  more,  under  ordinary  conditions.  But  there  is  an  immens 
for  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school  in  developing  a  curriculum 
the  line  of  picture-writing.  Such  work  manifestly  strengthens  all 
fields  of  activity,  especially  language  ;  and  after  telling  a  story  in  pi 
the  child  is  better  able  to  tell  the  story  in  words.  The  kindergarten 
is  not  interested,  to  any  appreciable  degree,  in  drawing  regular  geoi 
forms,  in  design,  nor  in  copy  work.  These  interests  are  just  begi 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  primary  school.  Nor  has  the  child  the  f 
of  accurate  finger  movement  to  do  such  work. 
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In  the  sister-art,  music,  studies  have  well  demonstrated  that  young 
children  are  very  fond  of  simple  folk  songs  which  have  been  used  to 
express  the  emotions  of  religion,  patriotism,  and  sentiments  of  the  home. 
Music  as  a  training  in  the  appreciation  of  the  masters  has  a  later  place, 
tho  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  power  to  appreciate  by  ear  and  to  express 
by  voice  is  farther  advanced  in  children  than  is  any  other  artistic 
instinct. 


RACIAL    TRAITS  IN  THE   GROUP  ACTIVITY  OF 

CHILDREN 


BY    C.    C.    VAN    LIF.W,    DEPARTMENT     OF     PSYCHOLOGY    AND    PEDAGOGY,    AND 
SUPERVISOR    OF   TRAINING,    STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL, 

LOS    ANGELES,    GAL. 

The  thoughts  which  I  have  to  offer  in  this  paper  have  been  suggested 
to  me,  primarily,  in  looking  over  some  returns  made  in  the  State  Normal 
School  here  (Los  Angeles)  upon  the  "  Spontaneous  Play  Activities  of 
Children."  My  conclusions,  however,  have  been  drawn  in  part  by  a 
comparison  with  studies  in  the  same  or  related  fields,  especially  those  by 
Sheldon  ("Institutional  Activities  of  American  Children,**  American 
Journal  of  Psychology^  Vol.  IX,  p.  425),  Burk  ("Bullying  and  Teasing," 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  VI,  p.  336),  Johnson  ("Rudimentary  Society 
among  Boys,"y<:V///j  Hopkins  University  Studies),  Gulick  ("Psychological, 
Pedagogical,  and  Religious  Aspects  of  Croup  Games,"  Pedagogical  Semi- 
nary y  Vol.  VI,  p.  135).  These  studies  and  others  have  served  to  empha- 
size the  very  great  educational  significance  of  group  activity  among 
children.  A  greaf  many  cases  reported  to  me  by  my  students,  as  the 
result  of  direct  and  objective  field  work,  so  to  speak,  in  the  study  of 
children,  have  served  to  emphasize  the  same  thought.  The  query 
naturally  presents  itself  as  to  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  vital  force, 
educationally,  in  the  collective  activity  of  children.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  suggest  a  tentative  answer  to  that  question  —  one  that  may 
be,  perhaps,  suggestive  of  a  method  of  approach  and  study  of  the  problem 
in  the  future,  tho  it  is  not  essentially  original. 

In  comparing  cases  that  have  been  brought  to  my  attention,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  Le  Bon's  law  of  "the  crowd  "  may  be  of  service  in 
getting  at  the  common  actuating  principles  in  group  activity  among 
children.  According  to  this  author  the  mind  of  the  crowd  is  something 
verydifferent  from  a  mere  summation  of  individual  minds.  The  crowd 
is  characterized  by  a  mental  unity,  in  which  ^ch  member  has  surren4ered 
more  or  less  of  his  individual  self ;   which  is,  in  fact,  a  new  chemical 
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compound,  as  it  were.     This  mental  unity  is  ordinarily  not  secured 
union  of  the  highest,  latest,  and  most  individual  traits  of  men,  but  ' 
fusion   of  their  oldest,  most  instinctive  traits.     As  soon  as  we  bee 
members  of  the  crowd  we  are  thrown  back  upon   the  unconscious 
stratum  of  action,  upon  heiedity,  upon   the  "genius  of  race."     To  p 
neurologically,  we  descend  to   Hughlings  Jackson's  lower  and  mii 
levels,  thus  cutting  out  the  higher  centers  of  reflective  action.     In 
sequence,  the  action  of  crowds  is  lacking  in  those  elements  which  r 
individual  excellence  and  are  the  product  of  its  most  recent  training, 
rich  in  the  fields  of  simple  sensory  and  instinctive  reaction.     Keep 
crowd    in    the    realms  of   sense  and    instinct,   appeal   to  it  chiefly 
the  law  of  suggestion,  and  you  can  determine  its  action.     Raise  it  to 
]  higher  level,  where  each  of  its   members   is  thrown   upon   resources 

1'  distinguish  his  recent  training  as  an  individual,  and  the  crowd  dissoi 

i»  because  vou  have  destroyed  that   which   is  the  essence  of  a  crowd, 

unconscious,  instinctive,  and  common  substratum  of  action.     I  bel 
that   our    ordinary,    everyday   observation   of   the    crowd   will   ser>€ 
^  substantiate  in  general  Le  Bon*s  law  of  its  action.     In  heredity  and 

sense-life  which  men  have   in   common  we   have  some  light  thrown  u 

the  unconsciousness,  the  irrationality,  the  impulsiveness  and  explos 

I  ness,  the  great  suggestibility,  the  fickleness  and  irresponsibility  of  croi 

as  well  as  upon  their  strength  and  dangers. 

I  believe,  furthermore,  that  this  same  law  of  the  crowd  is  sugges 
in  studying  and  understanding  certain   features,  at   least,  of  the  gr 
I  activity  of  children.     Indeed,  Sheldon's  study  alone   has  shown  tha 

'•  children  advanre  in  years  they  tfijid  more  readijy  ^  eji^ge  in  activit 

\  large  groups,  and  that  in  the  later  years  of  childhood,  even  well  over 

adolescence,  the  tendency  is  strongest  to  resort  totlprimitive  interests 
■  instincts.     Yj;t  this  is  the  period  in  which  the  child   is   supposed  tc 

advancing    very    rapidly    toward    an    individual    dominance    of    rea 
I  Observations  in  this   field  show  that  it  is  group  activity,  in   fact,  wl 

j  most  readily  stimulates  the  older  and  primitive  instincts  in  children. 

!  is   true,  for  instance,  among  the  juvetiile  offenders  in  our  large  ci 

Individually   they   are   cowardly,  for  personal   resources  are  narrow 
limited.    Collectively,  the  '*old  Adam  "  is  seen  to  wax  to  gigantic  pro 
ons.     But  the  law  may  he  illustrated  not  alone  in  criminal  or  degene 
youth.      Healthy   youth    exhibits    its  workings  equally,  tho    under 
\v  dangerous,  often  under  favorable,  conditions. 

My  thought  is  that  the  conditions  of  group  activity  are  such  as  dire 
•  to  favor  the  development  of  primili\cejiistincts.  Each  boy  of  a  group, 
to  himself,  would  seldom  evince  the  violent  outbreak  of  ancient  insti 
which  often  characterizes  his  group  as  a  whole.  If  he  is  morally 
physically  healthy,  he  will  not  alone,  for  example,  ordinarily  indulgi 
the  same  extent  in  acts  of  cruelty,  of  depredation,  and  the  like.     In 
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group  the  unconscious  substratum  of  fellowship,  the  instinctive  in  human 
nature,  is  a  bond,  powerful  because  it  is  deep-seated  and  old  enough  in 
nature  to  have  become  unconscious ;  it  is  ever  ready,  upon  the  favorable 
suggestion,  good 'or  bad,  to  level  the  features  of  individual  training  and 
to  carry  the  actions  of  all  in  favor  of  a  common  feeling  or  a  common 
impulse.  This  is  the  reason,  for  instance,  why  a  contagion  of  questionable 
sport  seems  unaccountably  to  spread  among  boys  of  exceptionally  good 
environment.  The  unfavorable  suggestion  sweeps  them  away  by  the 
strength  of  its  appeal  to  the  lower,  racial  instincts. 

Yet,  by  no  means  all  this  influence  in  the  group  is  unfavorable.  To 
begin  with,  Gulick  has  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  the  best  traditional  physical  games  which  appear  as  soon  as 
boys  begin  to  be  active  in  larger  groups,  such  as  tag-games,  prisoner's 
base,  black-man,  hare  and  hounds,  etc.,  were  evidently  the  outgrowth  of 
a  response  to  such  old  racial  instincts  as  hunting,  roaming,  predatory 
contest,  and  the  like.  Sheldon's  report  reveals  a  large  number  of 
activities  of  the  group  order  which  are  rooted  in  old  instincts.  Among 
the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  among  others, 
are  many  plays  representative  of  hanging,  nagging,  terrible  animal 
games,  depredation,  especially  upon  a  rival  party  ;  cave  dwelling,  spying, 
robbers,  haunting  gloomy  places,  and  enacting  dismal  and  uncanny 
scenes,  or  telling  like  stories;  charms  and  fetishism,  following  my 
leader,  playing  Indians,  soldiers;  initiation  tests  of  courage,  wits,  spirit, 
and  endurance;  severe  imaginary  punishments;  camping,  carnivals, 
hunting,  etc. 

I  am  aware  that  two  objections  may  be  raised  to  my  use  of  all  these 
illustrations  in  substantiation  of  my  thought.  First,  it  may  be  said,  many 
of  these  activities  are  too  highly  organized  to  belong  to  the  law  of  the 
crowd.  So  far  as  their  conscious  development  goes,  this  is  quite  true. 
•\et  all  which  are  not  mere  imitation  of  others  probably  found  their 
(origin  in  a  very  spontaneous  and  unorganized  form  of  activity,  but  moved 
later  toward  the  organized  form  in  which  tradition  crystallized  them. 
There  are  many  instances  observable  of  this  spontaneous  growth  of 
group  sports  among  children  today.  I  Imve  a  record  of  one  group  of 
children  who  were  constantly  producing  games  in  this  way.  They  started 
with  the  simplest,  apparently  least  purposeful,  action  — mere  outbursts  of 
a  sportive  crowd  spirit  —  and  developed  set  games  to  which  names  were 
given. 

In  the  second  place,  a  great  deal  is  claimed  today  for  the  related 
principles  of  suggestion  and  imitation.  With  a  great  deal  of  justice  they 
have  been  regarded  as  constituting  a  well-nigh  universal  principle  of  con- 
nection between  individuals  and  society.  It  inav  be  claimed  that  many 
of  the  forms  of  group  activity  already  cited  are  the  result  merely  of  the 
single  universal  instinct  of  imitation,,  which  is  common  to  all  ages  of  life 
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and  in  no  sense  transitory  or  rudimental.     The  very  evident  inDuei 
imitation  in  most  of  these  activities,  in  fact,  such  as  the  plays  of  fir 
robbers,  Indians,  soldiers,  cannot  be  denied.     But  when  we  have  adi 
a  the  great  influence  of  suggestion  and  imitation,  we  have  still  fail 

\  answer  one  very  important  question  :    Why  does  a  child  so  often  f 

I  especially  under  conditions  of  the  group,  suggestions  or  copies  th; 

Hmost  foreign  to,  or  least  forcible  in,  his  environment  ?     What  is  the 
ciple  of  selection  in  imitation  ?     Why  this  persistence  of  primitive 
in  the  face  of  the  most  favorable  modern  environment  ?     It  seems 
that  right  here  we  are  again  forced  back  to  the  thought  with  whi< 
started.     The  vestiges  of  racial  experience  in  the  child,  his  instioctj 

tnish  the  mainsprings  of  both  his  emotional  life  and  his  action,  in 
of  the  fact  that  imitation  may  lead  him  to  the  sphere  of  ideas  in  ' 
\  emotion  and  action  operate,  while  the  association  in  the  group  offer 

f  I  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  outbreak  of  primitive  impulses. 

imitation  seems  to  exert  a  modifying  influence  upon  all  i^^stincts. 
i  well  known,  the  force  of  imitation  is  apparent  very  early  and  lasts  ti 

age  of  usefulness  in  life  is  past.  Thus  it  parallels  all  the  instincts  0 
important  periods  of  childhood  and  adolescence,  and  influences  thei 
instincts')  development:  Thus  the  instinct  of  vocalization  inii 
experience  in  the  organs  of  speech ;  imitation  seizes  upon  its  pro< 
and  fits  them  to  the  demands  of  the  social  environment.  The  insi 
of  play,  graphic  representation,  dramatization,  and  the  like  are  n 
deeplv  in  instinctive  muscular  and  emotional  reactions;  but  they  di 
the  constant  modification  of  imitation  in  the  light  of  environmen 
like  phenomenon  may  accompany  any  one  of  these  instincts,  ; 
collection,  roaming,  hunting,  acquisition.  As  they  appear,  imil 
determines  very  largely  what  content  of  experiences,  and  ultia 
of  ideas  and  thought,  they  shall  yield.  And  yet  the  instinct 
the  mainsprings,  the  sources,  of  emotional  life,  deep-seated,  vital 
strong.  They  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  an  efficient  syste 
education. 

In  pari,  this  relation  which  subsists  between  imitation  and  sugge 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  jx-imitive  and  social  instincts,  on  the  c 
seems  to  me  to  offer  the  key  to  the  educational  problem.  While  hei 
prescribes  conditions  of  education,  in  general  too  radical  to  be  deft 
does  yield  very  readily  to  those  influences  of  environment  which  wo 
harmony  with  it.  Speech,  perhaps,  illustrates  the  truth  most  forcibh 
fundamental,  hereditary  function  underlies  the  faculty  of  speech;  \ 
is  very  easily  molded  by  force  of  environment  into  the  forms  of 
guai^c  which  surround  the  child  at  the  time  of  speech  acquisitioi 
matter  what  the  place  of  his  birth.  In  no  phase  of  child  activity  ii 
more  apparent  than  in  that  we  have  called  group  activity.  Let  us 
tratc  by  the  story  of  one  group  of  boys. 
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"  Five  charter  members  organized  a  secret  society,  called  the  B.  B.'s, 
which  meant  Buckeye  Boys.  They  were  natives  of  Ohio,  and  the  seal  of 
Ohio  was  their  emblem.  The  organization  continued  five  years,  from  the 
time  they  were  twelve  until  sixteen.  Everything  was  very  secret,  not 
even  their  name  being  known.  There  were  two  corps  of  officers,  one  for 
meetings,  which  were  held  weekly,  and  the  other  for  field  work  or  tours. 
A  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  critic  were  home  officers.  Amuse- 
ments, business,  essays,  papers,  and  readings  took  up  most  of  the  time. 
A  corporal,  cook,  fireman,  picket,  and  sergeant-at-arms  were  for  field 
work.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  was  fun,  fraternity,  and  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  its  members. 

"They  frequently  took  long  excursions  into  the  country,  sometimes 
taking  along  several  chickens,  bread  and  butter;  then  they  would  make 
a  raid  on  a  friendly  farmer's  potato  patch  or  cornfield  and  secure  enough 
to  fill  their  kettle,  which  the  cook  by  this  time  had  steaming  over  a  fire 
near  a  cool  spring  of  water.  One  boy*s  father  was  a  blacksmith ;  they 
became  deft  in  welding  iron  into  shapes  for  their  use,  such  as  cranes  for 
their  kettles,  badges  on  which  the  initials  B.  B.  and  the  seal  of  Ohio  were 
molded.  A  good  cannon  was  made  on  wheels  by  using  a  large  elm  stick, 
boring  a  hole  thru  it,  and  driving  a  three-inch  gas-pipe  into  that.  On 
the  outside  of  the  wood  iron  bands  were  fastened,  the  whole  covered  with 
sheet  iron,  and  more  bands  put  about  this.  Powder  was  used  as  the 
explosive.  The  cannon  was  used  in  times  of  peace  for  celebration  of 
great  events  and  in  times  of  war  as  a  means  of  defense.  It  was  nick- 
named Baby  Betsey,  as  it  bore  the  letters  B.  B.  One  boy's  father  had 
been  a  captain  in  the  war,  so  they  became  well  drilled.  They  had  all  the 
military  officers,  and  made  some  of  their  own  weaj)ons.  They  were  a  long 
time  in  making  a  boat  out  of  gasoline  barrels,  beer  kegs,  and  boards  bent 
over  them.  Great  fun  was  had  the  day  they  hitched  their  fathers*  horses 
to  a  large  wagon  and  hauled  it.  several  miles  to  a  stream  where  they 
launched  it.  They  were  always  Indians  on  such  excursions.  They  dug 
a  large  cave  in  a  hillside,  where  they  hid  their  treasure.  A  wooden  door 
closed  the  entrance,  and  they  covered  it  with  earth.  Other  trips  were 
made  to  woods  where  they  had  permission  to  cut  wood  and  sell  it.  They 
sold  some  and  gave  some  to  a  poor  lady  they  knew. 

"The  greatest  fun  was  the  initiation  of  a  new  member.  He  was  first 
blindfolded,  turned  about  for  a  minute,  led  over  fences,  thru  fields,  and 
into  an  orchard  where  many  trees  would  impede  his  advance.  He  was 
told  that  if  he  caught  a  member  he  would  be  exempt  from  the  other  trials, 
but  if  he  failed  he  was  led  farther  to  encounter  the  goat.  A  real  goat's 
head  was  fastened  to  a  padded  rail.  He  was  then  asked  how  many  fingers 
he  had ;  when  replying  five,  he  was  told  no,  that  he  had  six,  and  no  six- 
fingered  boy  could  belong  to  their  lodge.  They  would  count  his  fingers 
so  as  to  convince  him  of  a  sixth,  which  was  then  cut  off.     After  being  fed 
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upon    chocolate-coated    cayenne   pepper   he   was   considered   a   woi 
member." 

I  realize  that  this  case,  which  I  have  ventured  to  give  at  length 
exceptional  perhaps.  Yet  it  well  typifies  many  of  the  cases  of  child« 
group  activity.  It  is  only  the  typical  to  which  I  shall  refer.  Here 
have  the  interplay  of  the  suggestions  of  instinct  and  those  of  the  envir 
ment.  Among  the  former  we  detect  traces  of  the  social  and  sympatb 
sense,  of  sorcery,  pugnacity,  hunting,  migration,  construction,  torture,  ( 
Among  the  latter  a  variety  of  actions,  products,  laws,  purposes,  and  1 
like,  belonging  strictly  to  the  boys'  environment.  The  former  uoqu 
tionably  furnished  the  mainsprings  of  interest  and  action.  The  lat 
dominated,  in  this  case  on  the  whole  fortunately,  the  circle  of  ideas  a 
experiences. 

Is  there  not  a  lesson  for  education  in  this  ?  Is  it  possible  wia 
to  circumvent  even  the  rougher,  cruder  instincts  in  human  oatur 
And  is  not  the  method  of  treatment  rather  one  in  which  education  si 
plies  an  environment  fjivorable  to  adaptations,  leaving  to  the  chi 
within  reasonable  bounds,  the  full  force  of  his  heredity  ?  I  kni 
that  this  cannot  be  done  in  every  instance.  Some  instincts  do  not  see 
always  to  be  amenable  to  the  better  suggestions  of  environment.  E 
the  majority  of  them,  I  believe,  which  are  not  directly  in  harmony  w: 
the  present  social  environment,  yield  to  a  process  of  transformation.  T 
thought  of  transformation,  therefore,  should  be  kept  uppermost  in  t 
effort  of  parent  or  educator  to  control  or  modify  the  instinctive  side 
development.  The  power  of  suggestion  and  of  favorable  environme 
therefore,  should  be  applied  chiefly  in  the  control  of  the  group  force 
cative  purposes. 

.\gain,  this  recognition  of  the  force  of  the  group  in  education  v 
not  necessarily  stand  in  the  way  of  individual  development.  Especia 
is  this  true  when  the  group  can  be  given  greater  or  less"  freedom  of  mo 
ment.  As  the  study  of  children  in  groups  has  shown,  the  natii 
selection  of  individual  forces  proceeds  here  as  elsewhere.  Lead 
arise  thpi  ktfce  of  character ;  the  better  moral  ideals  may  domina 
"~TFie>e  arc  trials  of  individual  merit,  endurance,  and  strength ;  o 
test  and  fellowship  are  constantly  disciplining,  not  only  socially,  1 
individually. 

Finally,  the  force  with  which  ideas  and  actions  develop  within 
group  suggests  that  its  interests  may  be  made  points  of  departure 
instruction.  Whatever  feelings  and  instincts  appear  here  are  marked 
intensity  and  strength.  It  is  just  for  this  reason,  in  part,  that  the  ex 
riences  they  develop  become  lasting  impressions.  Why  not,  then,  folh 
ing  the  suggestion  of  Colin  Scott  with  respect  to  fears,  draw  the  theme 
art,  literary,  or  practical  instruction  at  times  from  the  activities  of  chi 
hood  which  are  so  strong  and  prominent  in  the  group  ?     The  case  cii 
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above  suggests  this.  Sheldon  has  reported  many  cases  suggestive  in  the 
same  way.  In  many  of  the  cases  that  have  come  to  my  notice  I  have 
found  the  group  strengthening  the  interest  in  the  story  and  exercising  the 
faculty  of  language,  furthering  the  scientific  interest;  training  to  the 
appreciation  and  exercise  of  law  and  order  and  fellowship ;  stimulating 

/  native  wit,  invention,  self-help,  and  construction.  All  this  is  possible,  I 
believe,  largely  because  group  activity  deals  with  those  primeval  interests 
upon  which,  after  all,  human   nature   is  built,  and  because  thru  them   it 

V.  awakens  in  the  individual  a  deeper  sense  of  strength. 
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SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION— Wednesday,  July  12,  1899 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  Turner  Hall  at  2  :  30  P.  M.  by  Dr.  W.  O.  h 
Hospital,  HI.,  the  vice-president. 

After  invocation  by  Rev.  William  Cleaver,  an  exhibition  of  class  exercises  ii 
man  gymnastics  was  directed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Kohde,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Following  this  came  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  department,  G.  \^ 
Harvard  University,  on  the  "  Conditions  and  Needs  of  Physical  Education  of  Toda; 

The   next  paper   was  read   by  Dr.  Frederic  L.  Burk,   superintendent  of   s 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  the  subject  being  "Some  Influences  which  Affect  Growth." 

After  a  vocal  solo  by  Mrs.  Matthewson,  Professor  W.  W.  Hastings,  of  the  Uni' 
of  Nebraska,  gave  a  paper  on  "Anthropometric  Studies  in  Nebraska." 

T.  A.  Story,  of  Leland  Stanford   University,  led    in  the  discussion  of   Mr. 
paper,  followed  by  W.  E.  Watts,  Chicago,  111. 

The  president  appointed  as  nominating  committee  : 

Dr.  Au^sta  Requa,  New  York  city.  Robert  KLrohn,  PoitUnd,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Kate  D.  Pollans,  Waterloo,  la. 


SECOND  SESSION.  — Friday,  July  14 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  :  30  P.  M.  by  the  vice-president,  Dr.  Kro 

After  a  violin  solo  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Fox,  a  class  in  wand  exercises  was  led  by  Mr.  '. 

The  first  paper  was  on  the  subject  of  *'  Play  Interests  of  Children,"  by  ^ 
Monroe,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 

After  music  by  the  Imperial  Quartette,  a  paper  on  the  subject,  **  How  may  1 
in  the  Schoolroom  be  Reduced  to  the  Minimum?"  was  presented  by  Superintenden 
Kratz,  Sioux  City,  la.  The  same  was  discussed  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Krohn,  Hospital,  1 
lowed  by  Superintendent  Powell,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mrs.  Rolfe. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  : 

For  President  —  George  W.  Fitz,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

For  First  Vice- President  —  W.  O.  Krohn,  Hospital,  111. 

For  Second  Vice-President —  Miss  Ellen  Le  Garde,  Providence,  R.  I. 

For  Secretary —  Miss  Mablc  Pray,  Toledo,  O. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  department  adjourned. 

Rebecca  Stoneroad. 

Seen 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 


BY    PROFESSOR    G.    W.    FITZ,    HARVARD    UNIVERSITY,    CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 

While  deeply  regretting  my  inability  to  be  in  Los  Angeles,  1  heartily 
appreciate  the  privilege  granted  me  of  briefly  addressing  you  upon  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  physical  education  of  today. 

The  present  position  of  physical  education  offers  much  of  encourage- 
ment. Educators  and  teachers  are  becoming  more  generally  appreciative 
of  the  educational  value  of  exercise.  Physicians  and  parents  recognize 
its  hygienic  value  in  promoting  growth,  and  in  producing  that  indefinable 
quality  which  characterizes  the  physically  active,  and  which  we  call 
vigor.  School  system  after  school  system  is  placing  physical  training  in 
its  curriculum.  It  would  seem  as  tho  now  were  the  time  when  the 
physical  director  and  the  teacher  of  gymnastics  could  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  coming  into  his  own. 

But  the  present  situation  contains  a  threat  as  well  as  a  promise.  The 
growing  demand  for  the  teaching  of  physical  training  has  been  more 
than  met  by  the  rapidly  increasing  supply  of  trained  teachers.  With  the 
consequent  rise  of  competition  have  come  those  rivalries  of  schools  which 
threaten  the  unity  of  purpose  and  heartiness  of  co-operation  upon  which 
our  future  progress  rests.  The  need  for  physical  training  is  so  great  and 
so  varied- in  its  aspects  that  but  few  appreciate  it  in  its  fullness.  One 
becomes  impressed  with  the  poor  carriage  of  school  children,  and  indeed 
of  the  majority  of  mankind,  and  feels  that  physical  exercise  and  training 
should  aim  at  the  improvement  of  the  carriage.  Another  notices  the 
awkward  restraint  of  movement,  and  is  impelled  to  devise  a  system  of 
culture  which  shall  give  freedom  and  grace.  Another  notices  asymmetry 
and  poor  development,  and  devises  such  measurements  and  training  as 
shall  make  for  normal  development.  Still  another  is  interested  in 
athletics,  and  thinks  that  it  is  the  panacea  which  will  bring  about  human 
physical  perfection.  The  lover  of  childhood  finds  in  spontaneity  the 
great  or^an  note  of  human  life  which  harmonizes  all  activity,  and  so 
believes  games  and  plays  to  be  the  truest  training  for  school  children. 

As  a  result  of  this  diversity  of  claim,  school  officers  and  superintend- 
ents are  beginning  to  hesitate  about  the  introduction  of  physical  training, 
overwhelmed    by    the   necessity   for   a   careful    consideration   and    just 
*  valuation  of  the  various  systems,  each  one  of  which  in  its  struggle  for 
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supremacy  claims  to  be  alone  in  its  completeness  and  adaptation  t 
needs  of  the  schools,  and  too  often  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  its 
as  ignorant,  careless,  poorly  equipped,  and  blind  to  the  great  undei 
principle  of  gymnastic  progression. 

This  spirit  of  the  schools  of  physical  training  has  seriously  mill 
against  a  calmly  critical  study  of  the  essential  problems  of  physical 
cation.  Were  the  opportunities  now  possessed  by  physical  trainers  ut 
for  a  scientific  investigation  of  these  problems,  we  should  not  now  I 
concordant  physiology  and  hygiene  of  physical  exercise,  a  co-opei 
synthesis  of  effort  in  defining  the  physical  needs  of  children  in  ki: 
garten,  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  or  a  just,  mutually  h( 
emulation  in  furnishing  the  means  for  the  physical  activity  thus  del 
We  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  physical  activity  to  gn 
to  the  development  and  healthful  action  of  the  brain  centers,  and  t 
fatigue  consequent  upon  school  work,  so  that  we  should  be  enabled  to  j 
more  accurately  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  exercise  most  effective 
constructive  and  remedial  agent,  and  the  conditions  which  deter 
its  effectiveness.  This  can  only  come  thru  comparative  studies  i 
upon  the  results  produced  by  the  training  offered  in  the  various  sys 
At  present  Dr.  Foster,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  is  the  sole  contributor  to  this 
parative  study. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  movement  can  no  longer  be  delayed, 
agreement,  sharp  criticism,  and  conflicting  claims  cannot  but  make 
cause  ridiculous  and  delay  a  full  recognition  of  physical  education, 
must  unite  all  conflicting  factions  into  an  earnest  and  efficient  bd 
students  who  will  be  eager  to  grasp  the  truth,  unmindful  of  its  sc 
unprejudiced  by  its  bearing  upon  preconceived  ideas.  This  is  no  tirr 
sentiment,  for  blind  following  of  leaders,  or  the  blinder  application  o 
and-dried  rules.  It  is  no  time  for  political  methods,  for  the  bribt 
school  and  college  officers  to  introduce  a  special  form  of  gymnastl 
offers  of  free  instruction  or  even  of  gymnasia.  It  is  a  time  for  loyal, 
scientious  work  and  study,  and  for  the  re-examination  of  the  founds 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physical  training.  The  continued  exis 
as  a  theoretical  entity  of  any  system  depends  today  upon  a  careful 
and  adaptation  of  the  newer  results  of  physiological  and  psychoh 
work.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  ideas  of  the  relation  of  ph 
exercise   to  school  work  may  be  radically  modified  within   the  nex 


years. 


Some  advance  toward  this  co-operation  has  already  been  made. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education 
conyention  in  Boston,  in  April,  considered  the  question  of  establisli 
uniform  system  of  examinations  upon  the  basal  studies  of  the  cur 
of  normal  s(  hools  in  physical  training,  including  anatomy,  physic 
hygiene,  physiology  of  exercise,  and  pedagogy,  and  of  giving  its  certi 
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to  those  who,  by  successfully  passing  these  examinations,  give  evi- 
dence of  adequate  fundamental  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  physical 
training,  regardless  of  their  specialization  in  any  one  of  the  several 
so-called  gymnastic  systems.  Steps  were  taken  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
nine  to  prepare  this  matter  for  presentation  to  the  next  convention  two 
years  hence.  It  was  also  unanimously  voted  that  a  committee  of  fifteen 
be  established  somewhat  upon  the  basis  of  the  famous  Committees  of  Ten 
and  of  Fifteen  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  with  representative 
membership  drawn  from  all  classes  of  teachers,  physicians,  and  psycholo- 
gists, to  consider  the  physical  needs  of  the  various  grades  of  the  public 
schools  and  determine  the  amount  of  physical  training  which  should  be 
introduced  into  each  grade.  Upon  the  successful  outcome  of  this  and 
similar  plans  for  co-operative  investigation  and  critical  study  must 
depend  the  growth  and  vigor  of  physical  education.  Harmonious  co-opera- 
tion must  take  the  place  of  antagonism.  We  must  be  students  of  the 
truth  of  physical  education,  not  merely  exponents  of  fixed  systems. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EXERCISE  UPON  GROWTH 


BY  FITeDERIC  L.  BURK»  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  prove  that  exercise  affects  growth. 
Let  us  accept  this  as  a  fact.  An  army  of  gymnasium  directors  are  ready  to 
show  that,  in  certain  instances  at  least,  certain  exercises  have  produced 
marvelous  enlargements  of  chest  capacity,  sudden  increases  in  the  circum- 
ferences of  the  biceps,  have  straightened  misshapen  limbs,  squared  sunken 
shoulders,  and  filled  in  here  and  taken  out  there,  as  a  potter  shapes  clay. 
Nevertheless,  there  have  been  failures  now  and  then.  Clearly,  there  are 
limiting  laws  in  promoting  the  function  of  exercise  upon  growth,  and  it 
is  with  some  of  these  I  shall  deal. 

What  is  growth?*  It  is  not  getting  fat,  and  to  say  that  it  is  simply  the 
process  of  getting  bigger  is  inadequate.  It  is  admittedly  true  that  we 
must  include  under  the  term  "  growth  '*  a  vegetative  phase  which  Aristotle 
pointed  out,  and  this  certainly  has  to  do  with  the  increments  of  tissue  — 
their  size,  form,  symmetry,  and  relative  proportion  ;  but  this  is  manifestly 
not  the  only  phase,  for  it  does  riot  include  the  most  pertinent  of  the  aims 
of  physical  training  —  growth  in  the  accuracy,  rapidity,  endurance, strength, 
execution  of  long  and  delicately  co-ordinated  sequences  of  movement, 
which  go  to  make  up  the  requirements  of  modern  life.  No  new  muscles 
have  been  added  to  the  hand  of  the  skilled  mechanic,  artist,  or  musician, 
nor  have  the  size,  form,  and  relative  arrangement  of  the  muscles  been 
modified  in  any  degree  commensurable  to  the  prodigious  increase  in 
powerr     The  muscular  differences  between  the  hand  of  a  monkey  and  the 
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hand  of  a  man  are  hopelessly  inadequate  to  bridge  the  chasm  of  incn 
in  power,  co  ordination  of  movement,  and  delicate  adjustment.  Evei 
the  matter  of  strength  no  theory  based  upon  muscular  development  al 
meets  the  fact  that  civilized  races  are  superior  to  the  uncivilized,  or 
fact,  shown  by  F^re,  that  artisans  whose  daily  work  requires  exercise 
I*  some  measure  of  intelligence  are  stronger  than  artisans  whose  work 

almost  wholly  muscular  in  form. 

In  the  form  of  growth  which  has  power  for  its  aim  we  certainly  ii 
turn  from  the  muscular  to  the  nervous  system ;  nor  can  we  accept  as 
the  common  assumption  that  growth  toward  ideals  of  muscular  beai 
symmetry,  and  proportion  is  any  certain  guarantee  of  growth  in  pow 
Indeed,  we  can  have  growth  thru  the  vicarious  exercise  of  muscl 
Fechner  several  years  ago  found  that  by  learning  to  write  with  his  ri; 
hand  the  figure  9  backward  his  left  hand  was  vicariously  taught 
accomplish  the  same  feat,  tho  it  had  not  been  exercised.  Miss  Smi 
of  Yale,  for  ten  days  exercised  her  right  hand  to  insert  a  needle  po 
into  a  small   hole,   so  arranged   electrically   that  any   unsteadiness  ^ 

«  recorded.     Of  200   trials  daily  the  percentage  of  error  sank  in  the 

days*  exercise  from  39  to  1 2  per  cent.     The  left  hand  was  tested  at 
beginning  and  end  of  the  ten  days.     It  received  no  exercise  in  the  me: 
time ;  yet  the  perc:entage  of  error  had  sunk  from  50  to  24  per  cent, 
early  as  1858  Volkmann  and  Fechner  had  shown  that  by  exercising 
sensibility  of  any  given  area  of  the  skin  on  one  side  of   the  body 
power  of  discrimination  of  compass  points  on  homologous  areas  on 
other  side    increased,  tho   they  were  not   directly   exercised.     Even 
the  matter  of  strength  this  vicarious  influence  has  been   shown.     > 
Brown,  at  Vale,  for  thirteen  days  exercised  her  right  hand  in  squeezio 
mercury  dynamometer  bulb,  with  the  result  of  increasing  the  strengtl 
this  hand  from  28.8  to  48.6 — an  increase  of  about  20  points.     Her 

\  hand,  which  had  received  no  exercise,  nevertheless  showed  an  increas< 

J  strength  from  29.6  to  42.3 — an  increase  of  12.7  points. 

I  We  have  in  these  experiments  an  agreement  which  leads  to  the  c 

elusion,  within  the  limitations  of  the  experiments  quoted,  that  growtl 
power  can  be  effected  thru  exercise  of  the  corresponding  part  of 
op|)Osite  side  of  the  body,  without  muscular  exercise  of  the  parts  affec 
How  is  this  fact  to  be  explained?  Certainly  any  theory  which  seeks 
find  the  exphmation  in  muscular  conditions  most  fall  far  short 
adecjuacy.  If  for  growth  in  power  we  turn  our  inquiry  to  the  nerv 
system,  the  explanation  that  exercise  affects  not  only  the  cell  gro 
governing   the   muscular   parts   involved,   but  also,  in  a  greater  or 

g  degree,  all  cell  groups  in  association,  offers  a  plausible  solution. 

There  are  other   principles  of  vicarious   influence  of  exercise  u 
growth  besides  that  of  bilateral  association.     F^r€,  in  lYit  Revu€  phu 

I  phique,  two  years  ago  reported  a  series  of  most  interesting  experim< 
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upon  a  subject  who  exercised  his  hand  by  simple  and  easy  flexions  of 
fingers.  After  three  months  of  such  training  not  only  was  the  motility 
increased,  but  also  strength,  precision,  and  reaction  time  of  the  entire 
hand.  Clearly,  there  must  be  some  explanation  for  the  phenomenon  in 
some  neural  association,  quite  beyond  any  muscular  training. 
*  The  separation  of  the  problem  of  growth  in  the  nervous  system  from  that 
of  growth  in  the  muscular  system  introduces  some  important  and  significant 
modifications.  Growth,  as  a  vegetative  swelling  in  size,  is  a  more  primi- 
tive form.  The  protozoan  cell  swells  in  size  until  it  reaches  a  certain 
point  in  maturity,  then  it  divides,  and  each  daughter  cell  repeats  the  pro 
cess.  Most  of  the  tissues  of  the  human  body  effect  growth  by  means  not 
distantly  dififerentiated  from  this  primitive  form  of  vegetative  increase. 
But  in  the  nervous  system  this  form  of  growth  ceases  forever  in  the  early 
embryological  period.  The  number  of  cells  does  not  increase  thruout 
life.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  nervous  system  a  jw/^^/z^-r/j  condition. 
Growth  in  the  nervous  system  after  birth  consists  in  the  awakening  of 
latent  cells  into  functional  activity,  and  in  the  extension  of  associational 
fibers,  bringing  the  cells  into  an  ever  closer  co-ordination  one  with  the 
other  and  with  foreign  tissues  of  the  body.  Ramony  Cajal  suggests 
plausibly  that  the  energy  which  was  employed  in  growth  by  cell  division 
now  passes  into  the  higher  forms  of  fiber  extension  and  the  development 
of  latent  cells.  Exercise  administered  at  the  proper  time  is  certainly  a 
factor  in  producing  this  growth.  Omission  of  it,  we  are  almost  justified 
in  asserting,  at  least  in  many  cases,  prevents  development.  In  any  adult 
brain,  even  in  old  age,  multitudes  of  undeveloped  cells  are  to  be  observed, 
and  growth  of  finer  fibers  is  practically  continuous  thruout  life,  as  the 
studies  of  Kaes,  Vulpian,  and  others  would  go  to  show.  Donaldson  has 
shown,  from  his  study  of  the  brain  of  the  blind  and  deaf  Laura  Bridgman, 
that  in  the  visual  and  auditory  areas  there  was  an  excessive  number  of 
undeveloped  cells,  and  the  number  of  fibers  was  very  significantly  small. 
These  areas  had  received  no  exercise.  Also  Hamarberg,  in  his  com- 
parative study  of  idiot  and  normal  brains,  shows  beyond  question  the 
woeful  deficiency  in  the  development  of  cells  and  fibers  in  the  defective 
regions. 

We  now  pass  to  some  of  the  principles  which  condition   growth   and 
limit  the  function  of  exercise. 

I.  Hereditary  structure  provides  the  framework  for  the  main  form  of"" 
:he  more  important  fundamental  movements  and  activities.  Prior  to 
Dirth  the  nerve  cells  are  already  formed  and  are  lying  dormant  in  their 
•espective  areas,  and  their  larger  connections,  direction  of  course,  and 
nain  associations  are  established,  anatomically,  long  before  they  become 
iunctional,  and  therefore  long  before  exercise  can  legitimately  become  a 
•actor.  This  certainly  applies  to  all  of  the  well-established  racial  activi- 
:ies.     To  what  extent  preformation  exists  for  activities  less  established. 
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of  course,  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Physical  training,  a^ 
edlv,  has  for  its  aim  the  development  of  those  fundamental  and  I 
powers  which  are  old  to  the  race,  rather  than  those  which  the  indivi 
luav  possibly  originate  for  himself.  The  chief  function  of  exercise 
tainlv  is,  therefore,  to  reawaken  that  which  is  latent.  We  may  say, 
haps,  that  exercise  in  early  life  is  a  factor  which  is  in  inverse  ratio 
force  of  hereditary  predisposition ;  that  is  to  say,  the  more  de 
instinctive  a  movement,  the  less  the  sphere  of  exercise.  Chicks  res 
run  at  the  bursting  of  the  shell,  but  in  the  less  instinctive  activities, ; 
as  methods  of  capturing  prey  and  selecting  good  from  bad  food,  sk 
acquired,  as  Lloyd  Morgan  has  shown,  by  exercise  and  training.  Chili 
need  comparatively  little  training  in  learning  to  walk,  but  an  enorn 
amount  in  learning  to  write. 

2.  A  popular  conception  is  prevalent  that  by  introducing  certain  e 
cises  we  n)ay  develop  an  organism  in  any  order  at  will.      But  we  are 

^  by  the  fact  that  internal  provision  of  hereditary  origin  determines 
order  or  sequence  by  which  the  nerve  centers  governing  the  var 
movements  come  into  functional  activity.  Flechsig  in  his  resear 
upon  the  nervous  systems  of  the  fcetus  and  infants  has  unquestion 
established  this.  In  this  primitive  period  Flechsig  has  traced  in  i 
interesting  detail  the  early  sequences — growth  first  in  one  area  and 
in  another,  a  bundle  of  fibers  extending  from  this  area  to  that. 
There  seems  to  be  a  fixed  causal  sequence  in  this  order,  so  that  a  ripe; 

^    in  one  area  or  center  becomes  the  cue  for  the  ripening  in  another. 

3.  A  principle  of  overwhelming  significance  is  that  this  determ 
se(iuence  of  development  is  an  evolution  from  those  structures  or  n: 
nients  which  represent  the  oldest  racial  forms  toward  those  whicli 
the  most  recent  additions  of  the  race  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  moven 
of  the  individual  unfold  in  an  order  determined  by  the  history  of 
development.  A  notable  illustration  is  in  the  motor  columns  of 
spinal  cord,  which  convey  voluntary  impulses  from  the  cortex  down 
to  affect  and  modify  the  impulses  originating  in  the  cells  of  the  s 
cord;  while  the  spinal  structures  themselves  are  well  matured  before  I 
these  foreign  fibers,  representing  the  later  addition  of  will  activity,  ni< 
at  a  distinctly  later  period.  Voluntary  control  comes  later  in  the  c 
as  in  the  race. 

4.  A  corollary  principle  to  that  of  determined  sequence  in  dev< 
iiient  is  that  the  time  at  which  each  area  ripens  tends  to  be  approxim 
the  same  in  all  individuals,  altho  other  factors  modify  this  princip] 
a  varying  degree.  For  the  primitive  structures  observed  by  Flechsi 
infants  the  variation,  under  normal  conditions,  is  slight,  but  we  cerU 
have  evidence  in  the  later  growths  that  this  time  relation  is  greatly  n: 
fied.  wSecondly,  all  forms  of  growth,  nervous  and  vegetative,  are  by  rhyl 
of  rest  and  activity.     For  example,  among  children  the  world  over  t 
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is  a  period  of  comparatively  rapid  increase  in  height  which  some  place 
between  the  sixth  and  ninth  years  ;  then  comes  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years,  just  preceding  pubescence,  when  the  increase  is  comparatively  slight, 
suggestively  analogous  to  the  resting  period  of  a  cell  after  division,  while 
it  stores  up  energy  for  a  new  growth.  Then  comes  the  rapid  shoot  of  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  adolescence  ;  then  another  rest,  and  a  smaller  and 
later  period  of  rapid  growth.  As  Mailing  Hansen,  in  Denmark,  has  shown, 
not  only  are  there  diurnal  alternations  of  growth  and  rest,  but  also  weekly 
alternations  ;  and,  further,  boys  grow  in  height  two  and  one-half  times 
as  rapidly  from  April  to  August  as  from  August  to  November,  while  the 
weight  rate  is  just  reversed,  and  boys  lose  in  weight  during  the  spring  and 
summer;  the  growing  period  in  weight  is  from  August  to  November,  when 
the  height  rate  is  at  its  minimum.  If  exercise  should  be  employed,  as  we 
are  all  ready  to  agree,  only  in  the  nascent  periods  of  growth,  what  pro- 
visions have  yet  been  made  in  our  systems  adequate  to  the  necessities? 
We  are  unable  to  take  more  than  doubtful  steps  in  this  direction,  for  only 
the  shore-line  soundings  of  the  facts  relative  to  nascent  periods  and  their 
times  of  appearance  have  yet  been  made  by  investigation.  We  know,  for 
example,  that  the  marvels  of  the  gynmasium  in  developing  large  lung 
capacities  is  possible  because  the  gymnasium  exercise  as  a  rule  deals  with 
adolescents,  and  the  nascent  period  of  lung  growth  falls  fortunately 
within  this  period.  So  with  a  large  number  of  other  powers,  the  age  at 
which  gymnasium  exercise  usually  is  introduced  fortuitously  hits  the 
nascent  period  for  the  given  organ  or  movement.  Roberts,  in  the  Fifth 
Parliamentary  Report,  shows  that  the  systematic  exercises  which  in  our 
gymnasiums  for  adolescents  produce  such  quick  responses  for  growth 
of  lung  capacity,  strength,  etc.,  have  utterly  failed  when  practiced  by 
boys  under  twelve  years.  Their  nascent  periods  in  these  lines  have  not 
yet  come.  We  have  iDuch  evidence  to  show  that  just  before  a  structure 
comes  into  its  nascent  period  exercise  may  be  very  easily  effective  in  pro- 
ducing a  premature  growth,  perhaps  to  hygienic  injury.  A  kitten's  eyelids 
do  not  open  for  several  days  after  birth.  The  nerve  is  not  medullated, 
that  is,  is  not  functionally  mature,  until  the  end  of  that  period.  If,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  done,  the  eyes  are  forced  open  prematurely  at  birth,  the 
exercise  set  up  by  the  light  causes  a  premature  medullation  of  the  nerve. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  practical  observers  know  that  exercise  post- 
poned beyond  the  nascent  period  is  able  to  accomplish  little,  especially  in 
the  cases  where  heredity  plays  a  controlling  rdle.  A  bad  habit  of  move- 
ment acquired  in  a  nascent  period  is  hard  to  overcome.  A  child  who 
learns  a  foreign  language  in  the  nascency  of  the  speech  centers  speaks 
without  accent,  while  the  language  learned  in  adult  life  rarely  reaches 
this  degree  of  perfection. 

5.  The  form  of  the  exercise  necessary  to  develop  a  fundamental 
function  is  essentially  determined  by  hereditary  structures  and  tendencies. 
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Certain  forms  of  play  are  universal  among  children  the  world  over,  vaj 

ing  only  in  name,  and  extend  backward  in  history  as  far  as  tradition  « 

f  reach.     The  gambols  of  a  kitten  or  of  a  puppy  are  the  same  from  genei 

i^L  tion  to  generation.     The  principle  is  more  infrangible  the  more  instic 

.'  tive  and  fundamental  the  activity.     Thus  there  is  left  no  standing  roc 

for  originality  in  the  invention  of  systems  of  exercise  for  children,  esf 
.  j  cially  those  designed  arbitrarily,  regardless   of  heredity,  to  meet  ide; 

of  beauty  to  the  ends  of  aesthetic  exhibitions.     Our  business,  on  the  co 
trary,  must  ever  be  to  discover  the  form  of  exercise  which  race  habit  h 
{*  handed  down,  and  this  we  have  not  yet  done  to  any  adequate  degree. 

*  6.  In  the  development  of  movement  nature  as  a  rule  proceeds  by 

system  of  modifications  of  old  movements.     Thus  speech  uses  practical 
\  the  same  muscles  as  those  used  in  eating,  but  a  higher  and  more  recei 

\\  level  of  nerve  cells  exerts  a  controlling  and  modifying  influence  upon  tl 

jj;  cells  which  formerly  controlled  these  muscles.     The  elements  which  mali 

^  for  accuracy,  rapidity,  endurance,  and  dexterity  seem  to  belong  to  it 

J,  higher   levels,  largely  maturing  in  adolescence,  as  the  studies  of  Bryai 

'i  Gilbert,  and  others  upon   motor  ability   would  suggest.      For  examph 

infants  may  execute  a  finger  movement,  but  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  fing( 
,  ,  movement  do  not  reach  their  rhythm  of  greatest  nascency  until  pubert; 

J  7.  \r\  conclusion,  then,  there  is  slight  evidence  of  any  logical  arrang* 

t  ment  in  ihe  order  of  development  of  nascent  periods  ;  nothing  which  ca 

be  prophesied  by  a  systematic  planning  of  what  would  logically  seem  1 
be  appropriate.  The  key  lies  hidden  in  the  mystery  of  race  developmer 
and  there  is  everywhere  evidence  that  exercise  given  without  regard 
this  hereditary  determining  power  is  either  ineffective  or  is  positive 
unhygienic.  The  movements  of  the  thumb,  so  all-important  in  human ui 
and  seemingly  so  fundamental  in  the  exercise  of  the  hand,  are  sevei 
months  later  in  their  nascent  periods  than  the  movements  of  the  rest 
the  hand.  The  infant  makes  no  use  of  his  thumb  until  he  is  sevei 
months  old.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  evolutionary  hisic 
the  thumb  came  into  use  late.  The  infant  at  birth  can  grasp  with  1 
whole  hand  with  a  strength  which,  proportional  to  his  size  and  weight, 
can  liardly  be  said  to  improve  upon  in  later  life.  The  infant's  eyes  te 
to  be  independent  of  each  other  in  movement,  and  growth  in  th< 
f  is  toward  co-ordination  ;  yet  in  arm  development  a  baby  is  several  moni 

'  old   before  he  can   make  a  movement  with  one  arm  without  making  t 

same  niovenieiu  with   the  other.     Growth  in   arm  development  is  frc 
;  co-ordination  toicard  independence.  The  incongruity  between  eye  and  ai 

development  finds  a  probable  explanation  in  that  in  animal  evolution  t 
forelinibs  were  ever  used  co-ordinately  and  the  eyes  generally  indepen 
ently.  And  sin(e  tliis  relation  has  been  reversed  in  the  primates,  ai 
especially  in  man,  the  transition  is  repeated  in  the  child.  It  follows  th 
notions  of  logical   arrangements  and  arbitrary  theories  of  symmetry  c 
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be  but  a  source  of  confusion  in  determining  the  order  of  exercises.  How 
can  we,  in  the  state  of  our  present  knowledge,  cross-section  the  organism 
at  any  partial  period  of  growth  and  declare  that,  by  the  laws  of  tape  and 
scales,  this  part  needs  development  and  that  reducing?  The  propor- 
tion of  today  is  not  that  of  tomorrow,  nor  that  of  yesterday.  The 
theory  of  proportion  and  symmetry  may  have  its  place  and  significance 
in  the  training  of  adults,  but  with  growing  organisms  we  need  to  know 
much  more  than  we  know  as  yet  of  the  nascent  periods,  when  exercise 
can  safely  and  profitably  be  administered. 

While  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  our  systems,  based  upon  symmetry 
and  proportion,  are  producing  well-formed  men,  it  has  been  by  no  means 
established  that  these  products  possess  surer  immunity  from  disease,  or 
are  the.  fittest  to  survive  from  a  race  or  an  individual  standpoint.  There 
is  certairtly  much  biological  suggestion  to  indicate  that  symmetry  and 
average  proportions  have  not  been  nature's  aim;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  ever  an  effort  to  produce  particular  individuals,  particular  forms,  and 
particular  proportions.  From  this  standpoint,  the  function  of  exercise 
must  be  ever  to  fulfill  nature's  first  intention  for  the  particular  individual, 
and  methods  which  tend  toward  averages  must  be  classed  as  dangerous 
impediments.  This  does  not  mean  that  unsymmetrical  forms  are  always 
nature's  aim,  but  it  does  mean  that  muscular  symmetry  cannot  be  placed 
as  the  ultimate  end  of  physical  training. 

Lastly,  we  must  not  underestimate  the  power  of  exercise,  arbitrarily 
enforced,  to  modify  nature's  intention.  The  principle  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  more  instinctive  a  given  movement  is,  the  less  is  it 
susceptible  to  outside  influence  of  exercise.  But  man  has  few  set  and 
cast-iron  instincts,  as  the  lower  animals  manifest.  This  is  not  because  he 
has  a  less  number  of  instincts  in  tendency,  but  doubtless  because,  as  the 
heir  of  all  ages,  he  has  a  greater  number  of  instincts,  and  they  are  in  vig- 
orous conflict.  They  h^il  from  different  origins,  and  at  times  it  requires 
but  a  touch  to  tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  tendency. 
Doubtless  exercise  has  it  in  its  power,  at  such  moments,  to  direct  energy 
into  one  organ  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbor,  or  to  overdevelop  one  part 
upon  a  theory  of  relative  proportions.  We  have  no  assurance  in  a  particu- 
lar individual  that  symmetry  is  always  the  intention  of  nature. 

In  brief,  the  aim  of  this  paper  has  been  to  present  the  view  that  exer- 
cise, while  an  essential  and  powerful  factor  of  growth,  nevertheless  must, 
in  order  to  be  profitable  and  hygienic,  be  limited  to  the  form,  sequence, 
and  time  of  application  determined  for  it  by  hereditary  design  ;  that 
exercise,  the  aim  of  which  is  merely  muscular  form  and  proportion,  offers 
an  inadequate  grasp  of  the  problem  ;  and  that  during  the  growing  periods, 
especially  of  those  movements  which  are  most  instinctive,  originality  and 
arbitrary  systems  of  physical  training  leading  to  departures  from  racial 
habit  are  notions  to  be  avoided. 
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T.  A.  Storey,  instructor  of    hygienic    and  organic  training,  Leland  Stanfo 

University. — We  as  teachers  are  interested  most  vitally  in  that  portion  of  Dr.  Bark's  ] 

which  deals  with  the  influence  of  exercise  on  the  growth  of  younger  children.    Wi 

that  the  periods  of  natural  growth  for  each  muscle  are  the  best  periods  for  its  dei 

ment  thru  exercise,  and  that  exercise  applied  either  before  or  after  these  period 

be  either  ineffective  or  positively  injurious.     The  natural  order  of  development  < 

various  muscles  is  a  problem  that  has  never  been  worked  out.     We  have  no  syst 

physical  training  that  takes  such  conditions  into  consideration.     The  teacher  mu 

his  own  good  judgment  in  his  selection  of  exercise,  taking  the  movements  that  si 

purposes  best,  without  reference  to  the  particular  systems  in  which  they  appear. 

may  not  be  a  difficult  or  dangerous  problem  when  one  has  to  deal  with  older  indivi 

but,  as  you  can  readily  see  from  the  paper  just  presented,  the  greatest  caution  mt 

exercised  when  younger  children  are  in  hand.     That  they  need  some  sort  of  acti^ 

self-evident.    The  most  active  children  in  school  are  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  n 

They  are  never  quiet.     Their  natural  need  for  exercise  finds  expression  in  their  ( 

and  play.     The  play  of  children  is  largely  the  same  the  world  over,  and  has  been 

long  as  we  have  record.     The  same  large  muscle  groups  have  been  exercised  sin 

beginning  of  time.     This  is  good  evidence  of  a  common  natural  demand  for  ex< 

and  these  natural  exercises  that  have  trained  children  for  ages  must  be  good  exerci 

children. 

Is  it  not  a  significant  fact  that  in  their  play  children  adopt  an  alternation  of 
that  varies  greatly  in  its  demands  on  the  muscular  system  ?  Compare  the  activ 
marbles,  jackstones,  or  "  mumble  peg  *'  with  those  of  baseball,  hide-and-seek,  or 
ers'  base.  And  have  you  ever  noticed  that  these  games  have  their  own  proper  time 
year's  program  ?  And  that  a  sort  of  inflexible  law  will  not  permit  their  being  pla; 
of  season  ?  May  there  not  be  a  physiological  reason  for  this  alternation  of  gam 
comes  to  every  community  of  children  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  natural  periods  of  n 
and  accelerated  growth  are  accommodated  by  the  various  games  that  require,  as  t 
may  be,  greater  or  less  muscular  activity  ? 

A  study  of  antepuberal  activities  made  upon  large  groups  of  boys  and  girls  w 
much  to  identify  the  natural  sequence  in  development  of  the  larger  muscle  groups 
a  study  made  in  conjunction  with  embryological  research  would  produce  a  much 
conception  of  the  natural  unfolding  of  neuromuscular  groups. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  such  study  or  combination  of  studies  eve 
from  this  particular  standpoint.  There  is  ample  material  for  such  a  compilation 
have  many  earnest  investigators  in  both  fields.  But,  while  we  wait  for  someone  I 
out  these  general  laws  and  prove  them  true,  what  shall  we  do  for  our  children  ? 

Now,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  outline  any  "  system."     I  am  not  sure  that  I  be 
systems,  and  in  the  face  of  the  many  possible  dangers  that  might  follow,  and  in 
our  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  on  this  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  most  cauti* 
conservative  course  would  be  the  most  sensible. 

Let  the  youngsters  have  their  natural  play;  encourage  the  antics  and  gamb 
have  been  their  habit  as  long  as  there  have  been  children.  Such  activities  are  : 
and  must  be  largely  right.  Hut  there  are  some  dangers  in  these  natural  gymnasti 
they  are  comuion  dangers,  too.  The  control  of  careful,  experienced  minds  is  an  2 
necessity  for  the  best  and  safest  results  in  the  development  of  young  childrei 
instance,  we  are  all  right-sided,  right-handed,  right-armed,  right-legged.  One 
group  may  vicariously  educate  another,  but  this,  as  Dr.  Burk  has  told  you,  is  the  r 
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the  influence  of  exercise  on  the  central  nervous  system.  Dormant  nerve  cells  may  be 
awakened  ;  the  nervous  tissue  may  grow,  may  develop ;  but  the  growth  of  the  peripheral 
muscular  tissue  in  the  groups  vicariously  educated  is  far  behind  the  growth  of  the  same 
corresponding  muscles  directly  exercised.  If  left  to  himself,  the  child  may  be  right-sided 
or  left-sided,  or,  at  any  rate,  one-sided,  and  this  to  his  great  injury  and  disadvantage. 
Now,  there  may  be  no  great  harm  in  being  merely  right-handed,  but  there  are  often  more 
far-reaching  results  that  are  dangerous  to  a  great  degree. 

The  special  use  of  the  right  arm  has  made  it  commonly  longer  and  larger  than  the 
left.  Its  great  activity  often  permanently  draws  the  right  shoulder  down,  and  may  pro- 
duce a  curved  spine  and  a  depressed  chest.  In  many  cases  the  delicate  organs  in  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  are  subjected  by  the  spinal  curve  and  the  depressed  chest  to  cramped 
and  strained  conditions  that  interfere  with  normal  physiological  action. 

It  is  true  that  right-handedness  is  the  result  of  causes  too  ancient  in  racial  history 
to  be  completely  removed,  or  perhaps  even  greatly  influenced,  by  exercise.  We  cannot 
expect  to  rearrange  the  cells  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Mr.  J.  M.  Baldwin  tells  us 
that  the  more  efficient  hand  finds  its  center  of  control  in  near  neighborhood  to  that  center 
which  controls  the  organs  of  speech,  and  this  relationship  is  never  changed.  Exercise 
cannot  produce  any  different  arrangement  of  central  relationship,  but  it  certainly  may  be 
instrumental  in  altering  some  of  the  peripheral  conditions.  The  left  arm  will  probably 
never  be  as  efficient  as  the  right,  but  it  can  do  enough  work  to  counteract  the  ordinary 
onesided  influence  exercised  by  the  right  arm  on  the  shoulder,  spine,  and  chest,  and  the 
delicate  organs  in  the  body  cavity. 

Let  me  cite  another  common  danger.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  there  is  found  a 
difference  in  femoral  measurements.  The  right  leg  is  usually  shorter  than  the  left.  This 
condition  is  the  result  of  habit  in  standing,  in  play,  in  all  those  positions  in  which  the 
right  leg  supports  the  weight  of  the  body.  One  might  say  that  the  continued  pressure 
stunts  the  growth  of  the  right  femur.  The  results  of  this  anatomical  inequality  are  far- 
reaching.  The  right  innominate  bone  must,  as  a  result,  be  lower  than  the  left ;  there 
must  be  a  right  lateral  sacral  curve  of  the  spine,  and  the  possibility  of  further  compensa- 
tory curves  of  the  spine  is,  indeed,  great.  All  the  complications  that  come  from  a  weak 
back  are  easily  more  possible  under  such  conditions,  and  all  because  of  an  inequality  in 
femoral  lengths.  Here,  again,  the  care  and  attention  of  the  teacher  may  do  much  to  pre- 
vent  such  abnormality  and  its  probable  disastrous  results.  If  one  case  out  of  five  hundred 
is  saved,  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  more  than  recompensed. 

The  danger  of  injury  to  the  orderly  development  of  the  neuromuscular  groups  becomes 
all  the  greater  as  we  attempt  to  apply  various  systems  of  physical  culture,  which  require 
accuracy,  dexterity,  rapidity,  great  endurance,  and  strength.  In  their  play  our  children 
employ  the  larger,  more  simple,  fundamental  body,  arm,  and  leg  movements,  which  we, 
as  teachers,  can  wisely  and  safely  guide  to  a  sure  foundation  of  sound  maturity. 
Encourage  symmetry  in  play  ;  get  your  boys  and  girls  on  both  feet ;  be  partial  to  "  left- 
sided  '*  movements.  If  set  exercises  are  given,  build  the  series  up  from  those  simple,  full 
arm,  body,  and  leg  movements  that  form  the  natural  play  of  all  children.  The  motor 
centers  that  govern  these  movements  develop  first,  and  are  not  very  liable  to  receive 
injury  from  the  exercise  given  by  the  simple  movements  that  form  the  natural  sports  of 
children. 

In  summarizing  let  me  say :  No  system  of  physical  training  can  be  applied  with 
equal  success  to  all  ages  and  conditions. 

Positions  of  the  body  often  assumed  tend  to  become  permanent.  The  greatest  care 
and  caution  is  necessary  to  protect  the  child  from  the  evils  of  one-sided  development. 

The  natural  spontaneous  muscular  activities  of  children  are  least  dangerous  to  their 
physical  welfare,  and  afford  a  source  from  which  the  teacher  of  phvsical  training  may 
gain  safe,  practical,  and  successful  exercises. 
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Prinxipal  William  E.  Watt,  Chicago,  111.  —  It  is  better  to  prevent  ctU  t] 
cure  it.  If  sewer  gas  has  entered  your  house,  your  doctor  is  entitled  to  credit  wli 
has  cured  you  of  the  resulting  disease ;  but  your  plumber  is  a  better  man  becau 
modifies  things  so  that  no  sewer  gas  can  get  in. 

There  is  a  nerve -destroying  element  in  the  primary  and  grammar  school  wl 
worse  than  sewer  gas.  It  is  the  excessive  use  of  the  pen.  Our  children  are  writing 
of  the  time  all  day.  When  the  teacher  wishes  to  work  with  one  class  without  intern 
she  sets  the  rest  of  the  school  at  a  task  in  writing.  It  is  the  easy  way  to  get  good 
and  there  is  no  denying  that  when  a  child  has  been  idle  during  a  writing  period 
detected  at  once,  because  he  has  not  the  necessary  work  to  show  for  the  time  spent. 

So  much  work  is  done  with  the  pen  that  spines  are  bent,  nerves  destroyed, 
contracted,  indigestion  aggravated,  and  eyes  permanently  mjured. 

These  evils  the  physical  trainer  is  trying  to  overcome  with  appropriate  and  1 
exercises.  I  wish  to  invite  you  to  join  in  persuading  superintendents  generally  to  c 
of  those  things  which  make  your  work  so  necessary.  If  the  worst  features  of  school 
could  be  prevented  from  injuring  the  bodies  of  our  pupils,  directors  of  physical  tn 
would  then  have  the  happy  task  of  building  up  perfect  bodies  in  place  of  the  sorry  • 
trying  to  correct,  as  far  as  possible,  the  deformities  which  result  from  the  unhea 
occupations  of  the  schoolroom. 

Not  only  is  the  excessive  use  of  the  pen  to  be  deplored  because  of  its  bad  effe 
the  growing  child,  but  also  on  account  of  its  utter  uselessness.  Overtraining  « 
muscles  of  the  hand  before  the  age  of  puberty  does  positive  injury  to  the  hant 
writing  instrument.  Pupils  who  come  up  thru  our  schools  with  much  training  ii 
manship  in  the  primary  and  lower  grammar  grades  are  not  able  to  learn  to  write  a 
as  those  more  fortunate  ones  who  have  escaped  the  grind  in  some  way,  and  pursoi 
manship  more  pleasantly  at  a  later  period.  Overtraining  before  the  age  of  twelve  ( 
the  powers  that  might  belong  to  the  pupils  after  that  age. 
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BY    PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  W.  HASTINGS,  UNIVERSITY   OF  NEBRASKA,  LIN- 
NEB. 

[abbreviated  by  the  author] 

The  teacher  who  attempts  the  development  of  the  life  of  an  indi^ 
without  measuring  his  physical  vitality  is  as  wise  as  the  buildei 
attempts  to  bridge  the  Niagara  without  a  knowledge  of  the  stren^ 
materials. 

The  period  at  which,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  rich,  full  life  is  made  i 
of  childhood,  when  public-school  teachers  have  the  responsibility, 
the  period  of  ceaseless  activity,  of  inquisitiveness  and  acquisitiven< 
latent  power,  of  growth  and  development.  The  ultimatum  of  our  end 
is  not  head-cramming  with  book-learning,  but  the  formation  of  char 
In  the  final  analysis  force  of  character  depends  upon  the  sustaining  ] 
of  a  strong  physique.  The  thoughtful  teacher  is  beginning  to  reco 
that  health  and  development,  not  book-learning,  are  his  first  care; 
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ndividuals,  not  things,  are  to  be  taught ;  that  thinking,  not  knowledge, 
s  power.  He  wants  a  working  basis  for  the  production  of  physical  and 
ntellectual  power. 

The  first  thing  to  know  is  whether  and  how  much  a  child  varies  from 
;he  normal  of  his  sex  and  age ;  then  what  kind  of  exercise  will  correct  his 
3eculiar  defects.  Upon  the  collection  of  a  large  number  of  physical 
neasurements  very  accurate  standards  of  normal  development  may  be 
)btained. 

In  Lincoln,  during  May,  1898,  two  weeks  were  spent  in  taking  measure- 
tnents  at  ten  schools.  Twenty-five  university  students  and  instructors 
irolunteered  to  assist  in  the  work.  Efficient  aid  was  rendered  by  teachers 
md  principals,  and  the  heartiest  co-operation  and  practical  interest  were 
exercised  by  the  city  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  F.  Saylor.  More  than  2,500 
children  were  examined.  Fifteen  dififerent  physical  qualities  were  taken  by 
Dbservers.  The  same  number  of  accessory  items  as  to  nationality,  occupa- 
tion, heredity,  diseases,  etc^,  was  elicited  by  question  blanks  sent  to 
parents.  With  the  aid  of  assistants,  several  weeks  were  spent  in  the 
calculation  of  results  from  these  measurements.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  conclusions  reached  for  Lincoln  are : 

1.  Girls  are  heavier  and  taller  than  boys  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  years.  During  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  years  also  they 
exceed  boys  in  height,  but  not  in  weight. 

2.  The  physical  basis  of  mental  efficiency  was  indicated,  tho  not  as 
accurately  as  in  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Porter  from  St.  Louis  schools, 
because  the  number  of  children  near  the  extremes  was  not  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  the  calculation  of  an  exact  mean. 

3.  Children  of  the  ages  of  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  were  classified 
according  to  nationality  of  parents.  With  but  one  exception  American 
children  were  taller  than  those  of  foreign  extraction.  American  girls 
twelve  years  of  age  were  slightly  shorter  (two  millimeters).  American 
boys,  with  the  exception  of  those  eleven  years  of  age,  were  heavier  than 
boys  of  foreign  parentage.  American-born  children  excel  in  chest»expan- 
sion  for  almost  every  age. 

4.  According  to  Comparative  Table  I  *  the  statures  of  children  of 
nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  years  from  various  localities  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  following  order :  Belgian  children  (Quetelet),  lowest 
English  children  (Roberts),  second  ;  St.  Louis  children  (Porter),  third 
Omaha  children  (Hastings),  fourth  ;  Lincoln  children  (Hastings),  fifth 
Boston  children  (Bowditch),  last,  and  superior  in  height  to  all  the  rest, 
altho  Lincoln  children  are  very  close  to  them  in  development.  This  fact 
of  superior  stature  of  Nebraskans  has  been  forced  upon  my  attention  in 
the  examination  of  students  in  the  university ;  they  are  superior  to 
Amherst,  Yale,  and  Cornell  men. 

>To  be  found  in  the  Procttdings  of  tkt  Nthrtuka  Acadtmy  of  Siiencts.,  Norember,  1898. 
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According  to  Comparative  Table  IP  the  same  general  order  is 
served,  except  that  English  children  in  weight,  or  general  solidi 
muscles  and  frame,  take  sixth,  or  highest,  place.  Lincoln  children 
at  third  place ;  the  order  being :  Belgium,  first ;  Omaha,  second  ;  Lin 
third ;  St.  Louis,  fourth;  Boston,  fifth,  and  England,  last.  Howeve: 
ultimate  development  of  Boston  boys  is  superior  to  that  of  the  En 
boys,  as  the  mean  development  for  the  years  twelve  to  sixteen  shows. 

The  type  or  norm  of  Lincoln  children  of  each  age  and  sex  has 
calculated  for  the  following  qualities:  weight,  height  standing,  hi 
sitting,  breadth  of  chest,  depth  of  chest,  lung  capacity,  and  chest  ex 
sion.  They  are  prevailingly  larger  than  St.  Louis  children  of  the  1 
age  and  sex. 

Upon  the  organization  of  a  local  physical -education  society 
spring,  Omaha  perfected  its  arrangements  for  the  examination  of  pu 
school  children.  Under  the  able  and  immediate  direction  of  Supi 
tendent  C.  G.  Pearse  10,000  children  were  examined  during  ionx  n 
ending  the  second  week  in  June. 

The  type  of  Omaha  children  has  been  calculated  for  weight,  h< 
standing,  and  chest  expansion.  They  are  slightly  inferior  to  Lin 
children,  and,  because  of  the  deteriorating  influence  of  city  life,  prob 
inferior  to  the  type  for  the  state  of  Nebraska. 

By  the  results  obtained  in  Omaha  the  physical  basis  of  ni< 
efficiency  is  satisfactorily  demonstrated  and  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  P( 
sustained.  Children  of  the  same  age  and  sex  increase  in  mental 
ciency  according  to  the  development  of  their  various  physical  qual 
height,  weight,  etc.  Time  has  not  sufficed  for  the  calculation  of  ( 
qualities,  but  the  rule  is  sustained  as  to  height  and  weight,  with  bu* 
exceptions,  as  indicated  by  the  accompanying  tables : 

HEIGHT   STANDING 
BOYS 


— • 

Number  of  obser< 

Age 

vations  and  unit 
of  measure 

Grade  I 

Grade  II 

Grade  HI 

Grade  IV 

Grade  V 

Grai 

Eight 

No.  of  obser. 

137 

245 

83 

8 

Centimeters 

119.88 

120.67 

124.88 

126.75  (?) 

. 

Nine 

No.  of  obser. 
Centimeters 

17       1 
125.75  (?)i 

119 
125.67 

145 
126.40 

83 
127.62 

Ton 

No.  of  obser. 

50 

151 

194 

67 

Centimeters 

129.00 

130.27 

131.45 

134.80 

Eleven 

No.  of  obser. 
Centimeters 

• 

29 
131. T2 

90 
131.70 

187 
134.07 

176 
137.06 

13: 

'  Proc  ft  dings  of  thf  Xfdrojka  Academy  of  Sciences,  Norember,  1898. 
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HEIGHT 
GIRLS 


Number  of  obser- 

Age 

vations  and  unit 
of  measure 

Grade  I 

Grade  II 

Grade  III 

Grade  IV 

Grade  V 

Grade  VI 

Eight 

No.  of  obser. 

95 

232 

79 

Centimeters 

118.00 

123.16 

125.12 

Nine ' 

No.  of  obser. 

Centimeters 

Ten 

No.  of  obser. 

31 

108 

203 

72 

Centimeters 

128.75 

I29.II 

131.71 

132.92 

T^I#>v#>n 

No.  of  obser. 

53 

145 

134 

58 

Centimeters 

132.25 

134.22 

135.83 

137.50 

WEIGHT 
BOYS 


Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 


No.  of  obser. 

137 

245 

83 

Pounds 

48.62 

51.26 

53.80 

No.  of  obser. 

17 

119 

145 

83 

Pounds 

55.10  (?) 

54.75 

55.50 

58.15 

No.  of  obser. 

50 

151 

194 

67 

Pounds 

57.25 

59.60 

90.30 

62.86    ; 

No.  of  obser. 

29 

90 

187 

176 

Pounds 

61.00 

62.60 

64.90 

67.10 

59 
67.00 


GIRLS 


Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 


No.  of  obser. 
Pounds 
No.  of  obser. 
Pounds 
No.  of  obser. 
Pounds 
No.  of  obser. 
Pounds 


95 

232 

79 

46.76 

49.29 

52.22 

II 

78 

121 

47 

52.00  (?) 

51.60 

55.22 

56.88 

31 

108 

203 

72 

57.58 

58.62 

59.42 

62.00 

53 

145 

134 

63.80 

62.56 

66.00 

58 

68.56 


No  stress  can  be  laid  upon  exceptions  found  in  the  above  tables, 
since  the  number  in  each  case  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  calculation  of 
an  accurate  mean. 

And  not  only  is  it  true  that  children  of  better  physique  are  more 
advanced  in  school  grades,  but  as  a  rule  the  percentage  of  their  class 
standing  increases  with  the  advance  in  school  grades ;  ^.  ^.,the  percentages 
for  boys  of  nine  years  averaged  by  grades  are  :  first,  82  ;  second,  83  ; 
third,  84 ;  and  fourth,  89.  This  rule  holds  as  far  as  the  calculation  of 
results  has  been  made,  viz.,  for  children  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  of  age. 
Wherever  there  is  an  occasional  falling  off  in  percentage  it  occurs  usually 
in  the  highest  grades  for  the  age,  especially  in  the  fourth  grade.  From 
this  uniformity  in  the  nature  of  the  exceptions  the  general  inference  may 
be  drawn  that  the  children  in  the  highest  grades  were  pushed  into  them 

>  Not  yet  calculated. 
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Nebraska  university  students,  men  and  women,  the  superior  height  of 
the  men  of  -the  state,  as  well  as  some  other,  minor  differences  in  develop- 
menty  point  to  a  distinct  departure  from  the  eastern  student  type.  The 
fact  that  these  observations  for  adults  agree  in  the  main  with  those 
already  made  for  Nebraska  children  indicates  that  the  trend  of  develop- 
ment toward  a  certain  fixed  type  is  constant  for  the  state  during  the  whole 
period  oi  growth. 

Every  state  ought  to  be  thoroly  organized  for  the  promotion  of  an 
adequate  interest  in  the  physique  of  its  student  population,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university.  Physical  facts  need  restatement  in  a 
terse,  concrete  form  to  teachers  and  pupils.  There  is  sufficient  general 
realization  of  the  value  of  exercise  for  the  promotion  of  health,  but  there 
is  no  really  practical  and  prevailing  system  of  bringing  about  a  reform. 
Our  sympathy  with  the  correction  of  physical  abuses  is  lost  sight  of  in 
the  intellectual  work  which  has  absorbed  our  lives. 

The  supporters  of  physical  training  are  largely  those  who  have 
learned  by  a  bitter  experience  in  college  or  out  in  life  that  it  takes  vitality 
to  do  a  man's  work  in  the  world.  The  masses  of  people  who  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  weakness,  atrophy,  and  low  vitality  arc  just 
as  sympathetic  with  physical -education  reform  as  they  know  how  to  be. 
They  understand  that  physical  evils  exist,  and  that  in  the  abstract  there  is 
some  remedy  for  them  ;  but  it  rarely  occurs  to  them  that  the  state  ought  to 
apply  the  remedy.  These  people  can  be  aroused  to  a  live  interest  only  by 
the  presentation  of  concrete  facts  from  their  own  immediate  surroundings. 
Given  this  vital  interest,  and  the  whole  matter  of  physical  education 
solves  itself.  The  need  of  gymnasia,  physical  instructors,  time  for  exer- 
cise,  character  of  exercise,  etc.,  will  be  met.  Nothing  excites  interest 
like  local  facts. 

I.  The  best  thing,  then,  to  stir  up  an  interest  thruout  a  state  is  to 
examine  the  children  of  the  state.  The  result  of  this  investigation  will 
be  an  interest  aroused  in  students,  parents,  teachers,  and  school  boards. 
Children  learn  that  they  have  a  body  to  be  developed  ;  become  intelli- 
gently interested  in  care  of  health.  Parents  are  reminded  that  the 
strength  of  their  children  is  their  immediate  and  most  vital  care.  Teach- 
ers understand  that  their  pupils  are  not  alike  in  physical  caj)acity  ;  that 
some  must  be  pushed  and  some  retarded,  or  rather  their  interest  diverted 
into  physical  development  for  their  own  ultimate  good.  They  learn  that 
to  push  the  child  out  of  one  grade  into  another  is  not  the  ultimate  end 
of  good  service;  that  certain  children  who  apj)ear  dull  and  lifeless  at 
times  are  so  from  pathological  reasons  rather  than  psychological ;  that 
such  children  are  not  stubborn,  but  physically  abnormal.  A  vast  amount 
of  friction  between  teacher  and  pupil  which  now  passes  under  the  name 
of  a  necessary  evil  might  be  avoided  by  the  teacher's  understanding  more 
of  physiological  psychology  and  the  laws  of  growth  and  development. 
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Finally,  the  school  boards  which  are  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  si 
investigation   are  interested  individually  and  collectively  by  that 
they  are  undertaking  thru  delegated  power,  and  never  fail   to  sho\ 
>  interest  by  the  presence  and  active  assistance  of  some  of  their  nuni 

2.  The  second  thing  to  do  is  to  bring  conclusions  into  suitable 
for  presentation  before  the  state  medical  association,  the  acade 
sciences,  or  other  scientific  bodies ;  before  the  state  teachers'  associ 
before  school  boards  of  the  cities  interested  ;  and  to  present  them  i 
the  teachers  and  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools  which  furnished  the  ds 

3.  The  third  thing  to  do  is  to  get  some  systematic  physical  .tn 
into  the  schools,  and  with  it  a  system  of  annual  physical  examin 
simple  at  first,  but  becomig  more  and  more  thoro  as  the  ser\'ices  0 
medical  men  become  available  for  examinations  and  prescription  of 
cise.  Then  we  shall  have  provided  for  our  own  flesh  and  blood  as 
fully  as  we  have  for  the  young  criminals  of  the  country  in  our  r 
schools,  and  have  given  them  an  equal  chance  of  becoming  strong, 
bodied  citizens. 

Tho  best  method  of  securing  the  co-operation  necessary  to  the  1 
ing  out  of  such  an  investigation  of  the  growth  and  developme 
children  is  thru  the  organization  of  a  local  physical-education  sc 
Co-operation  means  strength. 

The  matter  of  measurement  of  children  is  very  much  more  e: 
tious  than  is  the  calculation  of  results.  Ten  afternoons  of  from  t 
three  hours  each  were  necessary  for  the  measurement  of  2,500  in  Li 
schools,  with  two  sets  of  instruments,  taking  two  rooms  at  a  time, 
one  set  of  instruments  and  corps  of  observers,  10,000  were  examir 
Omaha  within  four  weeks.  With  the  proper  organization  of  forces, 
measurements  can  be  taken  accurately  at  the  rate  of  two  and  even 
children  eacii  minute.  In  Lincoln  over  three  hundred  childrer 
measured  thru  two  sets  of  instruments  working  in  separate  rooms 
two  hours. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  figures  given  herewith  are  fin 
Nebraska.  The  purpose  of  this  first  general  examination  is  to  prov 
approximate  standard  of  the  normal  development  for  each  age  ar 
Nebraska  will  have  a  full  series  of  anthropometric  tables  for  use  in  s 
as  soon  as  the  calculations  can  be  completed,  probably  before  the  < 
this  year.  After  physical  examinations  have  been  introduced  for  a 
of  several  years  thruout  the  state,  and  a  hundred  thousand  or  mon 
viduals  liave  been  examined  from  various  cities  and  schools,  it  w 
time  to  anticipate  obtaining  conclusions  of  more  absolute  iicc 
Until  such  a  time  we  may  be  content  to  use  charts  based  upon  tli 
examination  of  the  children  of  our  own  section,  or  cise  procure 
from  some  state  where  the  physical  conditions  are  practically  the  sa 
in  our  own  state. 
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P'*ew  cities,  counties,  or  states  are  already  so  thoroly  aroused  to  the 
need  of  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  of  the  promotion  of  growth  and 
development  of  children,  that  they  are  ready  to  inaugurate  outright  a 
weJl -developed  system  of  physical  examination  and  of  physical  training. 
They  need  some  preliminary  steps  of  encouragement  to  action.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  this  paper  simply  to  offer  these  preliminary  steps.  This 
plan  of  local  investigation  of  need  never  yet  failed  to  arouse  an  ever- 
increasing  increment  of  interest  in  all  who  came  in  touch  with  it. 

Additional  scientific  results  of  permanent  value  to  anthropologists  will 
accrue  from  such  widespread  investigation  among  the  states,  and  will  form 
a  sounder  basis  for  future  work ;  and  the  young  medics  who  are  now 
kicking  up  their  heels  in  offices  all  over  the  country,  waiting  to  find  or  to 
make  patients,  can  secure  more  profitable  occupation  in  practicing  the 
prevention  of  disease  as  medical  examiners  and  physical  directors  in  our 
public  schools.  The  trend  of  modern  medicine  theoretically  is  to  prevent- 
ive medicine  ;  why  not  make  it  practical  by  putting  it  into  force  during 
the  time  of  life  when  the  whole  organism  is  plastic  and  complete  develop- 
ment is  possible  ?  By  exercise  properly  directed  more  can  be  done  for 
the  future  physical  strength  of  the  man  in  one  year  of  training  before  the 
university  age  than  in  two  or  three  years  after  his  entrance  upon  academic 
study. 

Besides,  the  development  which  is  obtained  later  in  life  is  not  so 
permanent.' 

Such  cities  as  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  others,  in  which  physical  educa- 
tion has  received  most  attention,  have  demonstrated  by  results  the  great 
value  of  corrective  work  upon  the  development  of  children.  They  have 
demonstrated  also  the  value  of  physical  measurements  as  a  guide  to  prac- 
tical methods  in  the  promotion  of  this  growth  and  development.  The 
immense  stimulus  which  their  investigations  have  given  to  physical  edu- 
cators thruout  the  country  is  not  a  matter  whose  influence  they  have 
measured  or  perhaps  counted  upon  in  the  inception  of  their  work,  but 
they  have  counted  upon  a  definite  influence  upon  the  local  interest  in 
physical  training  in  these  cities,  and  they  are  still  prosecuting  some  form 
of  investigation  for  scientific  purposes  which  helps  to  stimulate  local 
gymnastic  and  athletic  interest. 

It  is  for  this  practical,  pedagogic  value  I  recommend  the  first  general 
investigation,  and  afterward  observations  for  purely  scientific  purposes, 
when  more  accurate  results  have  become  possible  thru  the  employment  of 
medical  experts   upon   our  public-school   forces.     What  we  want   now  is 

'  Men  often  work  up  strong  arms  or  legs,  or  some  other  part  of  the  oody  which  has  been  weak,  by  the  use 
of  gymnastics  while  in  college,  but  after  they  get  out  into  business  or  professional  life  and  drup  this  form  of 
exerciw  they  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  development  upon  which  they  were  wont  to  pride  themselves  has 
gone  with  the  cessation  of  the  exercise;  not  so  with  the  brawn  of  the  country-bred  boy  or  with  the  gymnasium- 
bred  city  youth;  at  least  not  as  noticeably  so,  altho  lack  of  exercise  does  tend  to  produce  decline  in  strength  in 
the  ttronge^t. 
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some  practical  plan  by  which  the  public  attention  maybe  directed  t 

the  necessity  of  systematic  physical  training  for  public  schools.     The 

systematic  physical  examination  and  physical  training  which  exists  i 

\X  colleges  and  universities  must  be   extended  to  preparatory  and  ] 

schools.     The  best  initial  step  leading  up  to  this  ultimate  end  w 
that  outlined  above. 


PLAY  INTERESTS  OF  CHILDREN 


BY    WILL    S.    MONROE,    STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL,    WESTFIELD,    MAS! 

Perhaps  no  one  factor  in  the  life  of  the  young  child  is  so  cond 

to  healthy  development  as  play  activity.     As  Professor  Preyer  ha 

cibly  stated  it : 

A  man  docs  not  learn  through  any  kind  of  instruction  or  study  in  later  lif 
thing  like  so  much  as  the  child  learns  in  the  first  four  years  of  his  careless  exi 
throu&{h  the  [)erccptions  and  ideas  gained  in  his  play.  What  seems  to  adults  um 
of  the  slightest  attention  in  childish  play  is  to  the  child  himself  of  the  highest  \ 
cancc,  l)ecau>e  it  has  the  charm  of  novelty. 

The  utility  of  children's  play,  from  an  intellectual  point  of  vi 
likely  to  be  overlooked,  but  in  what  other  form  of  activity  does  om 
such  diversity  and  virility  of  mental  forces?  As  Professor  Prever  reii 

Mow  mucii  there  is  of  combination,  of  putting  together;  how  much  of  analyi 
taking  to  picce.s  of  tangible  things;  how  much  of  construction  and  destructioi 
much  of  investigation  and  persistent  penetration,  accompanied  with  great  m 
effort.  .  .  .  Play  makes  the  child  happy.  Work  makes  happy  the  learned  man; 
such  a  parallel  there  is  no  expressed  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  activity  of  the 
tigalor  antl  thinker,  the  discoverer  and  inventor.  We  simply  put  a  higher  estin 
the  activity  of  the  f>l.iying  child,  who,  in  his  primitive  fashion,  likewise  discov* 
invents. 

With  a  vicNv  to  ascertaining  the  games  which  children  like  5 
play,  the  following  test  was  given  to  978  boys  and  1,072  girls  be 
the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years :  "  What  games  do  you  like  b 
play  in  summer,  and  why?"  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  fa 
games  were  mentioned,  fifty-four  of  which,  being  named  but  once 
regarded  as  exceptional  rather  than  traditional,  and  were  not  col 
The  remaining  278  games  were  grouped  under  nine  rubrics,  and  c 
tilted  the  following  percentages  of  all  the  games  mentioned  : 

1.  r.all  games  .^2  per  cent.  6.  Love  games            -         -      3  p« 

2.  Cli.i.-e  games  -     31  percent.  7.  Guessing  games           -        i^  p« 

3.  Mellon  games    -  10  per  cent.  8.  Animal  games        -         -     f4  p* 

4.  Occupation  games  5  per  cent.  9.  Miscellaneous   (unclassi- 

5.  Parlor  games  3  per  cent.                       fied)       -         -          -         14  pe 
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All  games  played  with  balls  have  been  grouped  under  the  rubric  ball 
games.  The  group  includes  13  per  cent,  of  all  the  games  mentioned, 
and  was  represented  by  65  per  cent,  of  boys  and  35  per  cent,  of  girls. 
Baseball  was  the  favorite  ball  game  ;  it  was  preferred  by  70  per  cent,  of 
the  boys,  and  reached  its  maximum  at  eleven  and  twelve  years.  Football 
was  a  favorite  game  with  32  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  but  it  had  few  advocates 
among  the  younger  children,  and  reached  its  maximum  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.  Handball  and  basketball  each  had  a  few  advocates 
among  the  boys.  Croquet  is  a  favorite  game  with  20  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  44  per  cent,  of  the  girls.  With  both  sexes  it  reaches  the 
height  of  its  popularity  at  from  eleven  to  thirteen  years.  Marbles  are 
mentioned  as  favorite  games  by  28  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  4  per  cent, 
of  the  girls.  This  game  is  rarely  mentioned  after  the  age  of  thirteen 
years.  Hopscotch  is  the  game  liked  best  by  10  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
and  I  per  cent,  of  the  boys.  Among  the  other  ball  games  less  frequently 
mentioned  are  **duck-on-the-rock"  and  "tennis"  by  the  boys,  and  "bean- 
bag"  and  "tennis"  by  the  girls. 

Chase  games,  in  which  the  element  of  vigorous  physical  exercise  is 
pronounced,  constituted  31  per  cent,  of  the  favorite  games,  "Hide-and- 
seek"  ranked  first,  with  40  per  cent,  of  boys  and  60  per  cent,  of  girls. 
It  is  more  often  selected  than  any  other  game,  and  reaches  its  maximum 
with  the  boys  of  twelve  years  and  the  girls  of  thirteen.  "Tag"  ranks 
second  in  popularity  among  the  games  of  chase.  It  is  mentioned  by  13 
percent,  of  the  boys  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  girls;  and  "blind-man's- 
buff"  is  third,  with  5  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  12  per  cent,  of  the  girls. 
Here,  as  Professor  Groos  notes,  instinct  is  more  conspicuous  than  in 
other  forms  of  play,  since  by  means  of  it  the  young  practice  sportively 
those  movements  which  will  be  used  in  earnest  later  on.  Many  of  the 
chase  games  partake  of  hunting  and  combative  characteristics,  and  are 
only  explicable,  as  Professor  James  points  out,  as  an  aboriginal  impulse 
initiated  by  immediate  and  overwhelming  tendencies  to  muscular  dis- 
charge. "  If  evolution  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  be  true  at  all,"  he 
says,  "the  destruction  of  prey  and  human  rivals  must  have  been  among 
the  most  important  of  man's  primitive  functions ;  the  fighting  and  the 
chasing  instincts  must  have  become  ingrained."  Some  of  them,  too,  are 
clearly  derived  from  more  serious  practices  of  earlier  times.  Tylor  says 
in  this  connection  that  things  which  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
life  history  of  primitive  men  become  the  playthings  of  children  in  a 
period  of  civilization.  The  bow  and  arrow,  for  example,  which  consti- 
tuted the  weapons  of  mankind  at  an  early  stage  of  its  existence,  have  out- 
lived the  serious  purposes  for  which  they  were  devised  and  have  become 
toys  in  the  hands  of  civilized  children. 

The  keen  enjoyment  which  rhythm  occasions  is  the  basis  of  preference 
in  the  motion  games.     Such  games  include  rounds  and  numerous  verbal 
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repetitions  :  and  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  preferences  of  these  child 
27  per  cent,  of  boys  and  73  per  cent,  of  girls  —  they  appeal  especii 
the  feminine  play  instinct.  **  Ring-around-the-rosey "  and  "farm 
the-dell"  are  the  two  favorite  games  of  this  group.  Most  of  the  \\ 
^iimes  arc  accompanied  with  music,  and  in  some  there  are  certain  1 
variations.  Such  games  are  favored  almost  entirely  by  girls  under  i 
years  of  aije.  Miss  Kanny  B.  Gates,  in  her  excellent  study  of  the 
cal  interest  of  children.*  remarks  that  the  sense  of  rhythm  is  essenti 
sense  of  movement  and  suggests  the  early  connection  of  music  and 
cing.  **  Anyone,"  as  she  says,  **who  watches  himself  or  other  peoj 
they  listen  to  music  will  perceive  that  the  pleasure  is  often  enhano 
actual  rhythmical  movements.  Kven  if  no  actual  movement  occur 
tendency  is  there." 

The  group  of  occupation  games  is  not  as  large  as  one  might  re 
^ ,  ably  expect ;  but  it  should  be  recalled  that  not  a  few  of  the  games  of 

and  the  motion  i^ames  imitate  adult  activities,  and  that  many  children 
at  housekeeping  and  storekeeping  without  thinking  of  them  as  ga 
and  three- fourths  of  such  preferences  are  by  children  under  eleven  ye; 
age.  Keeping  house,  store,  and  school  are  the  forms  of  occupa 
oftenest  mentioned.  Among  the  children  of  the  American  In 
most  of  the  games  are  sportive  imitations  of  occupations  which  the] 
carry  on  in  earnest  a  few  years  later.  A  Sioux  Indian  in  writiuj 
recollections  of  wild  life  as  a  boy  says : 

<  >ur  spoils  wore  in  >lilt:il  by  the  life  and  customs  of  our  people  — indeed,  wc  pra 
only  what  wc  wore  expected  to  do  when  grown.  Our  games  were  feats  with  the  bo 
arrow,  (out  ami  pony  races,  wrestling,  swimming,  and  imitations  of  the  custon 
habits  of  our  fathers.  We  had  sham  tights  with  mud  halls  and  willow  wands;  we 
lacrosse,  ma<le  war  upon  bees,  shot  winter  arrow.s,  and  coasted  upon  the  ribs  of  a 
and  buffab,  robes. 

Social  ix'iuies.  played  indoors,  are  mentioned  as  favorites  bv  ^ 
per  ( ent.  of  the  whole  number  of  children  tested,  of  which  49  per 
are  boys  and  51  per  cent,  girls,  most  of  whom  are  from  twel 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Checkers,  chess,  dominoes,  and  parchesi  leac 
the  boys,  and  cards  with  the  girls.  As  the  test  called  for  favorite  su 
games,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  number  suggesting  such  \ 
should  be  so  suiall,  since  the  games  of  this  group  are  essentially  for 
aniiisement  in  the  winter. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  in  America  boys  and  girls  always  a 
s(  liool  together,  surprise  will  be  felt  at  the  small  number  of  ch; 
selcctini:  love  games  as  favorites.  Is  it  because  the  sexes  becoi 
ac(  iistoint-d  to  one  another  that  coquetry  becomes  too  commonpla 
lind  a  pla(c  in  their  i^^aiiies  ?  Many  of  the  love  games  have  prettv  n 
and  rlivthiuical  dance  accompaniments,  and  because  of  their  jingl 
motion  would  naturally  appeal    to  young  children.      But   less   than 

>  Jc'U'ualof  Pt'dagogy  ^ Syracuse),  October,  i8q8,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  965-84. 
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cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  children  tested  mention  love  games,  and 
the  feminine  preponderance  of  those  who  do  make  such  selections  is 
most  striking,  87  per  cent,  of  the  number  being  girls  and  but  13  per  cent. 
boys.  Those  who  select  love  games  are  at  the  dawn  of  adolescence. 
"Drop-the-handkerchief *'  and  "post-office"  are  the  two  favorites  of  this 
group. 

Guessing  and  animal  games  include  respectively  lYz  percent,  and 
J4  per  cent,  of  the  children  tested,  the  former  being  mentioned  almost 
entirely  by  the  girls  and  the  latter  by  the  boys.  Guessing  intro- 
duces the  element  of  chance  which  among  primitive  people  was  associ- 
ated with  the  art  of  divination,  and  such  games  may  be  regarded  as 
survivals  of  a  branch  of  primitive  philosophy.  The  animal  games  are 
purely  imitative  in  character,  and  both  the  actions  and  the  sounds  of  the 
animals  are  imitated.  Several  of  the  animal  games  are  also  games  of 
chase. 

Very  naturally  the  children  experienced  much  difficulty  in  stating  the 
reasons  why  they  preferred  certain  games.  Twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  girls  gave  no  reasons.  Few  of  the 
children  of  seven  or  eight  years  stated  any  reasons  for  their  selec- 
tions ;  after  thirteen  years  most  of  the  children  gave  reasons  for  their 
choice.  This  would  hint  that  thirteen  years  is  the  age  when  children 
begin  critically  to  examine  their  evidence,  and  when  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  mind  appears  as  a  dominant  factor  in  the  mental  life  of  the  child. 
Sex  differences  are  much  less  in  the  reasons  than  in  the  choice  of  the 
games.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  those  who  give  reasons  say  that  games  give 
them  pleasure.  That  the  game  produces  agreeable  states  —  whatever  they 
may  be  —  seems  to  these  children  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  liking 
it.  Certainly  in  many  instances,  as  Professor  Groos  has  suggested, 
pleasure  is  a  cause.  Fifteen  per  cent,  definitely  say  that  the  pleasure 
comes  from  movement  exercise.  Some  of  the  children  state  that  they 
like  to  play  because  of  the  training  in  bodily  functions,  and  the  conse- 
quent pleasure  that  musculur  agility  and  co-ordination  will  give  them. 
Seven  per  cent,  of  the  children  base  their  game  preferences  on  being  in 
the  open  air.  Out-of-door  play  gives  them  a  sense  of  freedom  and  lack 
of  restraint  which  is  common  to  adolescents.  Six  per  cent,  of  the  reasons 
center  about  emulation,  gain,  success.  These  children  select  games  in 
which  their  own  individual  skill  triumphs  —  games  which  accord  them  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  their  little  successes.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  children 
select  games  in  which  they  can  repeat  the  actions  of  grown  people.  Ima- 
tation  and  the  conscious  pleasure  of  self-delusion  mediate  the  selections  of 
this  group.  Four  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  give  reasons  say  that 
they  like  best  the  games  that  may  be  played  in  common  with  others; 
they  give  the  desire  for  companionship  as  the  basis  of  their  choice;  and 
4  per  cent,  select  games  that  are  exciting.     Since  the  test  called  for  summer 
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games,  3  per  cent,  of  the  children  make  selections  of  games  that 

played  in  summer  and  cannot  be  played  in  winter.     Three  per  cen 

sider  certain  games  more  healthful  than  others,  and  3  per  cent,  want 

[  that  are  not  rough.     This  last  group  represents  almost  entirely  girh 

many  of  the  boys  distinctly  state  that  they  prefer  vigorous,  active, 
games.  The  study  suggests  the  preferences  of  children  in  play  in 
and  the  question  naturally  arises :  What  social  and  educational  for 
brought  to  bear  on  the  child  during  the  period  when  play  inter( 
deepest  ? 

In  some  cities  and  towns  in  America  games  are  recognized  as 
of  the  regular  school  instruction.  A  most  carefully  worked  out  cd 
study  of  games,  running  thru  the  nine  years  of  the  elementary! 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  George  E.  Johnson,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Andover,  Mass.  In  Grade  i  (for  children  of  six  yeai 
.4  example,   there   are   (i)   simple   rounds    for    the  purpose    of    rea 

shyness,  developing  sociability,  and  gaining  the  attention  of  al 
common  interest ;  (2)  games  which  involve  the  recalling  of  the 
of  animals  as  an  aid  to  memory  ;  (3)  observation  and  indentifying 
to  cultivate  the  perceptive  powers ;  (4)  anagrams,  matching  lettei 
spelling  matches  to  quicken  interests  in  reading  and  spelling;  (5 
ing  indicators  with  numbers,  playing  store,  estimating  distance 
mathematical  puzzles  as  aids  in  arithmetic;  (6)  playing  in  sand,  i 
caves,  roads,  and  sailing  boats,  as  well  as  such  games  as  "folk 
leader,"  because  of  their  educational  value  in  geographic  instn 
(7)  historical  tableaux,  literary  whist,  and  theatricals  as  incidental 
the  study  of  biography  and  history ;  and  (8)  a  long  list  of  games 
cially  adapted  for  purposes  of  physical  training  —  return  ball  I 
development  of  arms  and  hands  ;  feather  games  (keeping  a  feather 
air),  stjuat-tag,  and  racing  for  chest  development ;  balloon  ball 
fights,  and  the  London  bridge  (tug-of-war)  for  back,  waist,  and  abd 
muscles ;  and  cross-tag,  jumping,  and  marches  for  the  legs.  In  s 
these  games  all  the  children  take  part;  such  games  are  played  < 
days.  In  others  only  two  or  three  children  exercise  at  a  time;  tl 
played  on  warm  days.  A  third  kind  of  games  is  played  with  apj 
and  these  usually  take  place  in  the  schoolrooms.  Among  the 
noted  in  these  schools  since  definitely  prescribed  games  have  be 
part  of  the  school  course  are  (i)  better  power  of  conversation  on  tl 
of  the  young  children;  (2)  more  lively  and  sympathetic  social  inte 
the  school ;  (3)  evidences  of  awakened  intelligence  on  the  part 
young  children  ;  and  (4)  fatigue  less  apparent  toward  the  close 
sessions. 

Miss  Rebecca  Stoneroad,  director  of  physical  training  in  the 
schools  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  also  made  a  commendable  be^ 
in  the  correlation  of  play  interests  with  school  work.     In  her  Gy 
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Storus  and  Plays  for  Primary  Schools  (Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1898) 
she  outlines  a  series  of  physical  exercises  along  play  lines  for  the  first 
two  years  of  school.  Speaking  of  her  efforts  to  make  use  of  play  as  a 
factor  in  body-training  she  says : 

We  have  endeavored  to  take  advantage  of  the  play  instinct  of  childhood,  and, 
adapting  it  to  our  own  ends,  make  it  a  means  of  education.     This  becomes  regulated 

play  —  play  directed  toward  educational  ends In  these  lessons  the  children  use 

their  imagination,  and  act  out  a  connected  and  consistent  story  in  a  series  of  body  move- 
ments. Many  of  these  have  been  within  their  experience  outside  of  school,  yet  they  make 
good  gymnastic  exercises,  bringing  into  action  many  muscles  of  the  body.  Pretending  to 
do  in  school  that  which  is  seen  or  done  out  of  it  makes  children  happy  in  the  doing.  In 
these  natural  movements  of  childhood  opportunity  is  given  for  that  co-ordination  of 
muscles  so  highly  desirable  in  all  physical  exercises  for  the  young. 

A  secondary  aspect  of  this  study  was  the  large  number  of  counting- 
out  rhymes  reported  by  the  children  as  adjuncts  of  their  favorite  games. 
Practically  none  of  the  children  seem  to  be  without  them  ;  and  in  some 
instances  individual  children  had  as  many  as  seventeen  of  these  formulas 
for  use  in  their  games.  In  all,  183  different  counting-out  rhymes  were 
reported ;  but  all  but  fifty-four  proved  to  be  variations  of  a  few  pleas- 
ing or  much-used  jingles.  The  one  oftenest  mentioned  —  being  given 
by  92  per    cent,  of  the  children  —  is  unmeaning  and  inelegant: 

Ena,  mena,  mina,  mo. 
Catch  a  jigger  by  the  toe  ; 
If  he  hollers,  let  him  go, 
Ena,  mena,  mina,  mo. 

The  second  in  point  of  popularity  —  b^ing  given  by  86  per  cent,  of  the 

children — is : 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
All  good  children  go  to  heaven. 

These  unmeaning  and  mysterious  formulas  serve  a  twofold  purpose  in 
the  child's  play  activities  :  (i)  They  determine  who  shall  take  the  unde- 
sirable part  in  a  game  —  a  species  of  casting  lots,  but  differing  only  in  the 
method  of  execution.  As  these  Massachusetts  children  say,  these  counting- 
out  rhymes  enable  them  to  determine  who  shall  be  "it."  This  use  of  "it** 
is  purely  technical  and  has  distinct  meaning  in  the  play  vocabulary  of 
the  child.  The  French  equivalent  is  /V/rr,  and  the  German  expression 
sapi  daran  and  scin  daraus.  (2)  They  are  used  for  purposes  of  divina- 
tion :  some  of  them  foretell  tjie  life  duration  of  the  child ;  others,  the 
occupation  of  prospective  husbands,  probable  number  of  children,  etc. 
Bolton  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  counting-out  rhymes  are  survivals  of 
the  practice  of  sorcery ;  that  the  spoken  charms  were  originally  used  to 
enforce  priestly  power ;  and  that  children  engaged  in  counting-out  for 
games  are  repeating  in  innocent  ignorance  the  practices  and  language  of 
a  sorcerer  of  a  dark  age. 

Counting-out  rhymes  are  apparently  universal  features  of  children's 
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plays;    and,   altho   they    occasionally   undergo    changes,   being    t 
mitted  from  one  generation  of  childhood  to  another  by  oral  repeti 
the  naarvel  is  that  they  should  linger  at  all  with  such  apparent  pi 
This    persistence   is    possible   only   thru   a    conservatism    of    chil 
which  is  as  pronounced  as  it  is  unexpected.     In  most  of  the  ma 
which  pertain   to  the  life  of   children  they  are  reformers  of  the 
aggressive  type,  and  quite  oblivious  of  the  traditions  and  limitatior 
their  environment.     But  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  play  interests 
are  conservative  to  the  core.     The  formulas  of  plays  are  clung  to 
gospel  tenacity ;  and  the  children  themselves  are  the  most  displeased  i 
the  canons  of  games  are  irreligiously  violated.     Because  of  this  insists 
this  vein  of  juvenile  conservatism,  children's  play  interests  and  activ 
— their  toys  and  games — are   the   oldest    things  in  the  world,  linl 
th'e  child  thru  his  play-life  to  the  mental  life  of  savages  and  barbariar 


HOW  MA  Y  FATIGUE  IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM  BE  REDUL 

TO  THE  MINIMUM? 


BY    DR.    H.    E.    KRATZ,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS,    SIOUX    CITY, 

Mosso,  an  eminent  authority  on  fatigue,  states  that  he  has  made 

difficult  ascent  of   Mt.  Blanc  several   times,  and  observed  the  sub 

scenery  that  greets  the  eye  of  the  traveler,  but  that   he  can  reraer 

nothing  of  the  magnificent  view  from  the  mountain's  summit,  becaus< 

fatigue  so  greatly  lessened  his  mental  ability.     If  a  well-trained,  ma 

mind  like  Mosso's  fails  to  carry  away  lasting  impressions  from  scene 

grand,  so  awe-inspiring,  so  profoundly  impressive,  so  powerfully  apf 

ing  to  the  emotions,  as  those  gained  from  Mt.  Blanc,  because  fatigue 

laid  its  numbing  hand  upon  his  powers  of  observation  and  percept 

what  can  the  untrained,  immature  mind  of  the  child  be  expected  to  c 

away  from  his  usually  dull  routine  of  daily  work  in  the  schoolroom,  h 

fatigue  has  laid  its  numbing  hand  upon  his  weak  powers  of  observa 

and  perception  ?    Has  not  this  same  experience  of  Mosso's  been  parali 

in  the  instruction  of  even  bright  pupils,  and  teacher  and  pupils  sadde 

and  discouraged  because,  after  carefully  and  laboriously  climbing  to 

mountain  top  of  some  difficult  topic,  from  which  a  glorious  view  couh 

caught,  fati,i(iie  so  dulled  the  powers  of  perception  that  practically  n< 

ing  of   permanent  value  was  carried  away?     Such   experiences  are  < 

too  common,  and,  besides  being  depressing,  leave  the  pupil  in  a  disc< 

ai:red  frame  (jf  mind,  with  confidence  in  self  shaken  and  with  less  de 

to  make  the  ascent  again. 
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May  not  this  be,  in  part  at  least,  the  explanation  why  so  many  pupils 
lose  interest  in  their  school  work,  develop  a  positive  distaste  for  it,  fall 
behind  in  their  work,  and  are  classed  with  dullards,  so-called  ?  Surely, 
the  normal  mind  of  the  child  possesses  as  vigorous  an  appetite  for  mental 
pabulum  as  his  stomach  does  for  physical  pabulum.  Why  do  so  many 
turn  away  from  the  cuisine  of  the  school  ?  The  fault  lies,  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  child's  mind,  but  in  the  way  and  in  the  time  in  which  it  is 
served. 

The  cry  of  overwork  in  our  schools  is  frequently  heard.  It  is  a  matter 
of  supreme  moment  whether  or  not  our  children  are  in  danger  of  over- ' 
pressure.  Fatigue  is  nature's  kind  warning  against  overpressure  and 
overexertion.  We  need  constantly  to  be  on  the  alert  to  discover  whether 
or  not  the  requirements  of  the  schoolroom  are  too  heavy,  whether  the 
hours  of  work  are  too  many,  whether  the  study  periods  are  too  long, 
whether  the  rest  periods  are  too  infrequent,  whether  any  change  can  be 
made  by  which  the  maximum  mental  efficiency  can  be  secured  with  & 
minimum  expenditure  of  each  child's  energy.  It  should  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  that  what  a  child  accomplishes  or  masters  depends  not  so 
much  on  how  hard  or  how  long  he  works  as  it  does  upon  the  fact  that  he 
is  working  at  the  maximum  of  his  power.  Ten  minutes  of  concentrated, 
vigorous  effort,  when  the  mind  is  fresh,  is  worth  ten  times  ten  minutes  of 
dawdling,  whether  the  dawdling  be  caused' by  fatigue  or  laziness.  Time 
is  no  measure  of  progress  in  the  schoolroom. 

Ribot  says :  **  Fatigue  in  every  shape  is  fatal  to  memory."  Every 
teacher,  therefore,  should  be  familiar  with  the  indications  of  fatigue,  with 
the  conditions  which  most  rapidly  induce  it,  and  with  the  means  that  may 
be  employed  to  avoid,  to  reduce,  or  to  overcome  it,  so  that  the  maximum  of 
effort  may  be  attained  by  the  minimum  expenditure  of  energy.  It  is  said 
that  he  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  spring  up  where  only  one  was 
growing  is  a  public  benefactor.  But  what  shall  we  term  him  who  points 
out  how  to  increase  mental  efficiency  ?  What  honor  shall  we  bestow  upon 
him  who  can  so  direct  us  that  we  can  bring  down  with  us  the  glorious 
views  from  the  mountain  top,  rather  than  be  baffled  and  lose  our  grip 
upon  them  thru  the  benumbing  effect  of  fatigue  ? 

It  was  my  privilege,  more  than  two  years  ago,  to  state  before  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  this  association  that  fatigue  furnished 
"important  indications,  which,  if  carefully  studied,  will  give  the  right 
ordering  of  the  daily  work  of  the  schoolroom  and  secure  the  largest 
degree  of  mental  efficiency  with  the  least  loss  of  the  child's  energy. 
This  problem  has  not  yet  been  fully  worked  out,  and  we  should  earnestly 
address  ourselves  to  its  solution."  It  may  be  said,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  two  years,  that  this  problem  has  not  yet  been  fully  worked  out,  altho 
progress  has  been  made. 

Dr.  Hodge  has  demonstrated  that  brain  work  exhausts  the  nerve  cells, 
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causing  them  to  shrink,  and  that  rest  is  needed  for  their  recovery.  Ai 
concludes  that  such  exhaustion  is  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  formatic 
toxic  products  thru  nervous  and  muscular  action.  These  poisonous  p 
ucts  distributed  by  the  blood  chiefly  induce  fatigue.  Severe  and  1 
continued  activity  leads  to  an  accumulation  of  poisonous  products  ii 
blood.  These  cause  acidity  of  the  blood,  which  in  turn  lends  a  temp( 
acidity  to  the  disposition.  This  irritability  is  one  of  the  familiar  sigi 
fatigue.  Other  indications  are  wandering,  lusterless  eyes,  jaded  ex] 
sion,  asymmetry  of  posture,  twitching  of  muscles  of  the  face  ani 
fingers,  week  balance  of  hand,  abnormal  color  of  skin,  frequency  of  er 
and  lack  of  the  usual  mental  grasp. 

But  how  may  fatigue  in  the  schoolroom  be  reduced  to  the  minimi 
is  the  important  question.  We  concede  in  our  question  that  it  canno 
entirely  overcome  ;  that  we  must  reckon  with  it,  and  endeavor  to  redu 
to  the  minimum  where  it  will  clog  instruction  as  little  as  possible. 

This  paper  cannot  take  up  the  subjects  of  good  health,  nutritious  fo( 
proper  exercise,  etc.,  altho  each  of  these  contributes  in  no  small  dei 
to  that  fresh,  vigorous  condition  of  mind  and  body  which  is  so  essei 
for  the  attainment  of  the  maximum  of  mental  efficiencv.  Nor  ca 
more  than  point  out  that  much  of  inattention,  that  source  of  incalcul 
loss  in  the  schoolroom,  is  often  due  to  overeating,  impoverishm 
vitiated  and  overheated  atmosphere,  misfits  in  desks,  and  many  0 
causes  whose  remedies  are  to  some  extent  within  the  grasp  of  the  teac 

Our  psychologists  tell  us  that  with  the  normal  pupil  mental  fati 

from  school  work  is  quickly  induced  and  also  quickly  passes  away.     Me 

efficiency,  or  the  increments  of  skill  gained  thru  mental  training,  is  ir 

more  permanent  in  its  character,  and  is  not  soon  lost.     If  this  be  t 

in   order  to   attain  the  highest  possible  maximum  of  mental  efficie 

with  the  greatest  economy  of  effort,  provide  working  periods  with  d 

frequent  rest  periods,  and  thus  secure,  thru  this  power  of  the  rain( 

recuperate    rapidly,    an    almost   continuous   high  state  of  mental  vi 

That  which  has  prevented  us  in  the  past  from  injecting  more  freely  tl 

rest  periods  into  the  work   periods  has  been  the  fear  that  during  s 

interruptions  pupils  would  lose  all  the  advantage  gained.     But  that  1 

according  to  this  statement  of  our  friends,  the  psychologists,  is  not 

founded.     The  mind,  instead  of  being,  as  we   supposed,   like  the  ' 

fashioned  sensitized  plate   of  the  photographer,  which  required  a  1 

exposure,  is,  after  all,  more  like  the  highly  sensitized  plate  of  the  si 

shot  camera.     Not  long  exposure,  but  right  conditions,  such  as  pr( 

foundations,  close  attention,  profound  interest  —  these  determine  the  vi 

ness  of  the  mental  picture,  its  permanency,  and  the  degree  of  strer 

irained.     We  need,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  to  bring  in  these  u 

freciuent  rest  or  exercise  periods,  believing  that  the  increments  of  pc 

gained   from    mental    activity  will    not   be  dissipated   thru   such  si 
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interruptions,  and  that  efificiency  of  public-school  work  will  be  greatly 
increased  as  well  as  relieved  of  much  of  its  present  drudgery. 

Change  is  rest.  Presumably  the  psychological  explanation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  brain  has  various  sense  centers,  to  which  are  referred 
appropriate  stimuli.  Weariness,  therefore,  in  the  sense  of  sight  can  be 
partially  relieved  by  exercises  which  appeal  largely  to  the  ear  or  the  use 
of  the  hand.  The  daily  program  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  bring  out 
the  strongest  possible  contrasts  and,  for  the  lower  grades,  frequent  changes 
in  subjects.  Music,  drawing,  and  physical  culture  should  be  sandwiched 
in  between  the  more  difficult  studies. 

Not  simply  should  strong  contrasts  be  sought  in  arranging  the  daily 
program,  but  there  should  be  careful  study  made  so  as  to  arrange  subjects 
with  reference  to  the  hours  when  each  can  be  pursued  to  best  advantage. 
Professor  Seeley,  from  memory  tests  made  by  Dr.  Krohn,  concludes  that, 
whatever  subject  is  taken  first  in  the  morning,  the  average  retentive  power 
of  the  children  reaches  89  per  cent.  This,  therefore,  is  the  best  working 
period  of  the  day,  and  presumably  the  period  for  arithmetic.  The  second- 
best  working  period  he  places  from  3  to  4  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
with  history  as  the  subject,  finds  the  retentive  power  of  the  children  is 
only  3  per  cent,  less  than  for  the  morning  hour.  Common  observation, 
however,  will  scarcely  sustain  this  conclusion.  The  next-best  period  is 
assigned  to  the  time  from  i  to  2  130,  and  the  poorest  period  from  11  to 
12.  Under  the  best  possible  arrangement  of  recitation  periods  the 
greatest  loss  at  any  one  period  is  21  per  cent.,  while  under  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  average  school  program  the  loss  is  38  per  cent.,  or  17  per 
cent,  greater.  The  average  loss  under  a  poorly  arranged  program  is  1 1 
per  cent,  greater  than  under  the  best  arrangement.  Whether  we  accept 
these  results  as  strictly  accurate  or  not,  it  certainly  remains  a  highly 
important  fact  that  much  can  be  gained  toward  relieving  the  fatigue  of 
the  schoolroom  by  a  wise  arrangement  of  the  daily  program  with  reference 
to  contrasts  in  subjects  and  their  best  adaptation  to  the  hours  of  work. 

Pupils  waste  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  in  their  misguided  efforts 
to  master  a  subject.  The  need  of  training  pupils  how  to  study,  how  to 
center  every  energy  upon  the  task  in  hand,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated by  teachers.  Tests  in  the  recitation  are  all  directed  to  ascertaining 
how  much  the  pupil  knows  of  the  subject,  and  the  more  vital  process  of 
how  he  gained  his  knowledge  is  ignored.  Studying  is  a  great  art,  and  its 
mastery,  or  the  failure  to  master  it,  is  fraught  with  momentous  consequences 
to  the  pupil.  There  are  those  right  beginnings  which  lead  on  to  con- 
scious power  and  mastery,  and  there  are  those  misguided  efforts  which 
lead  to  weariness  and  defeat.  The  teacher  of  today  must  be  keen  enough 
to  discover  what  bad  habits  of  study  are  mocking  this  or  that  earnest  pupil, 
and  making  his  school  life  drudgery  instead  of  an  inspiration ;  and,  when 
discovered,  must  be  able  to  train'  into  a  better  use  of  his  mental  powers. 
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The  study  of  interest — how  to  utilize  it  more  fully  in  school  wor 
has  in  the  last  decade  banished  much  of  the  weariness  and  drud| 
from  the  schoolroom,  and  its  advantages  and  helpfulness  in  this  direc 
are  yet  far  from  being  exhausted.  The  reason  why  interest  is  sucl 
important  factor  in  relieving  from  fatigue  lies  in  the  well-known 
that  the  greater  the  interest  in  a  subject,  the  less  the  effort  of  wil 
hold  the  attention  to  that  subject.  The  conscious  exercise  of  wi] 
always  fatiguing,  and  especially  so  when  the  subject  under  consid 
tion  is  distasteful.  The  potency  of  interest  in  relieving  from  drud^ 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  even  concerning  subjects  which  at  first  v 
distasteful,  "  we  may,"  to  quote  the  Herbartians,  "  build  up  sue 
powerful  apperception  mass  that  any  fact  connected  with  that  mass 
at  once  attract  our  attention,  quite  irrespective  of  our  will."  Under 
wise  teacher's  management,  therefore,  every  subject  in  the  school  curri 
lum  can  eventually  be  included  within  the  charmed  circle  of  the  pup 
interests. 

Why  is  fatigue  induced  so  much  sooner  when  the  work  is  distastefi 
We  have  already  intimated  that  it  is  due  to  the  greater  exercise  of  i 
which  is  required  to  hold  the  wavering  attention.  But  it  seems  t 
another  characteristic  should  be  pointed  out.  Where  distaste  exists 
attitude  of  antagonism  springs  up.  This  feeling  of  dislike  seeks 
express  itself  in  some  outward  form.  To  repress  it  requires  great  eff< 
Altho  outwardly  the  pupil  may  seem  composed,  there  is  a  d( 
inward  struggle.  The  teacher,  unless  some  bodily  expression  be  giver 
it,  remains  ignorant  of  it,  and  is  not  conscious  of  the  immense  exper 
tare  of  mental,  even  physical,  energy  the  child  is  undergoing.  Let 
illustrate :  I  press  my  hand  against  one  of  the  walls  of  this  room, 
foolishly  fear  that  it  may  fall  upon  me  and  crush  me.  I  press  with 
my  might  against  it.  Every  muscle  in  my  body  is  tense.  The  cc 
unfeeling  wall  shows  no  sign  of  yielding,  but  resists  with  equal  press 
my  tense  muscles  ;  and  but  slight  evidence  goes  forth  that  I  am  in  s 
an  intense  attitude  of  resistance.  What  a  serious  mistake  to  concli 
that,  because  there  is  but  little  motion,  there  is  therefore  no  inte 
struggle  going  on,  and  therefore  no  cause  for  weariness.  And  so 
the  schoolroom  :  when  the  pupil  has  a  serious  dislike  for  a  subjecl 
study,  or  for  the  uninteresting  manner  of  presenting  it,  or  a  feeling 
antagonism  has,  unfortunately,  sprung  up  between  him  and  his  teacl 
what  a  serious  mistake  to  conclude  that,  because  there  is  but  little  outw 
manifestation,  there  is  therefore  no  severe  tension  or  cause  for  wearine 
These  dislikes,  these  antagonisms,  these  undercurrents  of  feeling 
enerii^ies  which  should  be  utilized  in  fruitful  school  work. 

Education,  froni  this  point  of  view,  is  to  direct  nervous  energy  i 
right  channels  and  to  keep  it  out  of  wrong  ones.  In  every  idea  receii 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  motion  aroused,  which  expends  itself  eithei 
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nervous  tension  or  in  action.  This  is  illustrated  in  mouth-watering  when 
something  luscious  is  seen,  or  in  mind-reading.  The  child,  therefore,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  sensitive  being  in  which  nerve  currents  are  constantly 
being  aroused  both  by  external  and  internal  stimuli.  These  nerve 
currents  may  or  may  not  be  under  control.  Some  may  be  termed  friendly 
and  some  hostile,  some  dominant  and  some  defeated.  To  resist  a 
terrifying  sound  may  waste  more  energy  than  to  give  way  to  it.  To 
prevent  fidgetiness  may  be  more  exhausting  than  to  yield  to  it.  Fatigue 
and  worry  may  so  react  upon  each  other  that  they  become  an  endless 
circle.  Here  is  where  the  skilled  twentieth-century  teacher,  with  her 
superior  knowledge  of  these  nervous  forces,  will  be  able  to  lessen  this 
waste  of  energy. 

Play  furnishes  a  potent  means  for  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  fatigue 
of  the  schoolroom.  The  old  saying,  "  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy,"  contains  an  important  pedagogical  truth.  There  is  nothing 
so  rapidly  recuperative  for  mental  fatigue  as  spontaneous  activity ;  and 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  so  helpfully  educative  as  the 
self-activity  engendered  in  play.  That  which  has  been  most  beneficent 
in  the  present  modification  of  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  has  been  the 
introduction  of  the  play  idea  from  the  kindergarten.  Strange  that  it 
was  not  introduced  sooner !  Every  idea  that  enters  a  boy*s  mind  is 
accompanied  with  some  tendencies  to  motor  activity.  He  cannot  think 
of  a  ripe  watermelon  without  a  rush  of  saliva  to  his  "mouth  and  the 
muscles  of  his  right  hand  becoming  tense  with  the  desire  to  grasp  the 
luscious  slice.  In  fact,  he  has  not  thoroly  grasped  any  idea  until  it  has 
set  every  possible  power  he  possesses,  both  of  mind  and  body,  into  sympa- 
thetic action.  He  must  be  free  to  learn  it  all  over,  to  secure  for  himself 
as  many  points  of  contact  as  possible.  And  yet,  until  quite  recently, 
Gray*s  churchyard  silence,  "when  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds," 
was  the  supreme  test  of  schoolroom  management.  What  an  indictment 
might  here  be  entered  against  the  strait-jacket  school  of  yesterday ! 

Play,  according  to  Dr.  Fitz,  is  not  due  so  much  to  an  overflow  of 
animal  spirits,  to  a  superabundance  of  strength,  as  held  by  Schiller  and 
Spencer,  as  for  the  better  preparation  of  life  which  nature  designs  to  be 
realized  thru  it.     To  quote  Dr.  Fitz  : 

Thus  youth  becomes  more  completely  an  apprenticeship  to  life,  with  play  as  the 
master-workman.  In  play  the  child  is  the  unit  of  force  ;  he  initiates  his  own  conditions. 
His  limitations  are  self-imposed.  His  self-control  lies  in  execution  rather  than  in  inhi- 
bition, lie  is  concerned  with  sclf-expres^ion  rather  than  with  self-repression.  Play  thus 
relates  itself  to  the  truest  conception  of  education,  the  development  of  power,  the  power 
of  the  individual  to  act  as  a  self-directed  unit  in  civilization.  The  self-control  gained  by 
play  acts  immediately,  strongly,  and  honestly  in  response  to  conditions  as  they  arc  pre- 
sented in  life. 

Some  schools  rely  upon  physical-training  exercises  to  relieve  from 
fatigue,  but,  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  such  exercises  are  helpful,  they 
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do  not  afford  as  good  opportunities  for  mental  recuperation  as  the 
spontaneous  movements  in  an  outdoor  recess.  Physical -training  exc 
usually  require  close  attention,  and  much  of  that  same  exercise  < 
which  is  the  chief  cause  of  schoolroom  fatigue.  The  movements  are 
to  become  perfunctory,  lacking  the  spontaneity,  the  vital  interest,  a 
consequence,  the  exhilaration  which  outdoor  play  gives,  and  which 
best  tonic  for  rapid  recovery  from  mental  fatigue. 

I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  being  one  of  those  city  superinter 
who  thought  it  wise,  because  of  the  danger  from  excessive  exercis 
exposure,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  moral  contamination  possible  c 
the  outdoor  recess,  to  cut  off  such  recess  in  the  upper  grades ;  but  \ 
been  soundly  converted.  I  have  instructed  my  teachers  to  return  \ 
outdoor  recess,  and  to*  avoid  its  former  excesses  and  moral  contamin 
as  well  as  securing  more  of  its  recuperative  and  educative  influen 
participating  freely  in,  and  in  part  supervising,  the  children's  gam 
the  school  ground.  I  hold  that  its  educative,  as  well  as  its  recupc 
and  its  health,  side  is  of  such  value  that  we  should  utilize  it 
important  factor  in  the  children's  education. 

To  sum  up ;  Fatigue  in  the  schoolroom  may  be  largely  decrea 
not  reduced  to  the  minimum,  by  more  frequent  use  of  rest  perioc 
arranging  stronger  contrasts  in  the  daily  program,  as  well  as  secui 
wiser  adjustment  of  difficult  subjects  to  the  best  working  hour 
patient  and  wise  training  of  pupils  into  better  habits  of  study ;  by  a 
utilization  of  the  doctrine  of  interest ;  by  lessening  nervous  tension 
schoolroom ;  and  by  wise  use  of  play  under  supervision. 
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INSTRUCTION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  13,  1899 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  hall  x>f  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  3  P.  M. 
by  Charles  Newell  Cobb,  president  of  the  department,  in  the  absence  of  the  secretaryt 
N.  A.  Harvey,  West  Superior,  Wis.,  was  elected  secretary /r/)  tempore. 

The  program  presented  was  as  follows : 

President's  address,  "Thirty  Years'  Progress  in  Science  Teaching,"  by  Charles 
Newell  Cobb,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

*•  The  Status  of  the  Fur  Seal,"  by  President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University. 

**  The  Relation  of  Physics  to  Other  Subjects  in  the  High-School  Curriculum,"  by  S.  P. 
Meads,  professor  of  science.  High  School,  Oakland,  Cal.  This  paper  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  Cobb,  Mr.  Schultz,  and  Mr.  Tolman. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Physics  and  the  report  of  the  co-ordinating  commit- 
tee of  the  Department  of  Natural  Science  Instruction  were  read.  Upon  motion,  the 
reports  were  received  as  reports  of  progress,  and  action  upon  them  was  deferred  until  the 
next  day. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PHYSICS 

A  copy  of  the  following  proposition  hat  been  presented  to  each  member  of  the  committee.  The  replies 
received  are  indicated  below. 

**  As  a  member  of  the  Physics  Committee  appointed  to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  Natural  Science  Sec- 
tion of  the  National  Educational  Association,  I  approve  the  following  recommendations: 

'*  X.  That,  in  public  hi(;h  schools  and  schools  preparatory  for  college,  physics  be  taught  in  a  course 
occupying  not  less  than  one  year  of  daily  exercises ;  more  than  this  amount  of  time  to  be  taken  for  the  work  if 
it  is  begun  earlier  than  the  next  to  the  last  year  of  the  school  course. 

**  a.  That  this  course  of  physics  include  a  large  amount  of  individual  laboratory  work,  mainly  quantita* 
tive,  done  by  the  pupil  under  the  careful  direction  of  a  competent  instructor  and  recorded  by  the  pupil  in  a 
notebook. 

<*  3.  That  such  laboratory  work,  including  the  keeping  of  the  notebook  and  the  working  out  of  results  from 
laboratory  observations,  occupy  not  more  than  one>half  of  the  whole  time  given  to  physics  by  the  pupil. 

**  4.  That  the  course  include  also  instruction  by  text-book  and  lecture,  with  qualitative  experiments  by  the 
instructor,  elucidating  and  enforcing  the  laboratory  work,  or  dealing  with  matters  not  touched  upcm  in  that 
work,  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain,  not  merely  empirical  knowledge,  but,  so  far  as  this  may  be  practi- 
cable, a  comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  in  elementary  physics. 

*'  5.  That  college-admission  requirements  be  so  framed  that  a  pupil  who  has  successfully  followed  out  such 
a  course  of  physics  as  that  here  described  may  offer  it  toward  satisfying  such  requirements.  (The  question 
whether  the  college  should  hold  an  examination  to  determine  the  candidateVattainments  in  physics  is  not  here 
considered.)  '* 

Propkssor  Carhart,  of  Ann  Arbor,  signed  the  propositions  tut  here  given. 

Chancellor  Fulton  of  the  University  of  Mississippi  also  signed  them  without  change. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Harrington,  of  Dr.  Sachs*  Collegiate  Institute  in  New  York,  signed  after  changing  the 
phrase  **  toward  satisfying  such  requirements"  in  5  to  "  as  satisfying  the  requirements  in  physics.*'  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  this  chabge  affects  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  as  interpreted  by  the  other  members 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JtnJirs  Hoktvet,  of  the  East  High  School  in  Minneapolis,  signed,  but  wrote:  "  I  wotild  amend  3 
b]r  stating  that  the  laboratory  work,  including  the  keeping  of  the  notebook,  etc.,  occupy  lU  Uast  one-half  of 
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the  whole  time  given  to  physics  by  the  papil.    I  am  coming  to  the  belief  that  physics  should  be  gtiren  u\ 
a  year  and  a  half  in  the  latter  part  of  the  school  course.'* 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ling,  of  the  Manual  Training  School  in  Denver,  signed  after  changing  "  noct  to  the  b 
in  I  to  *'  third,'*  and  added :  ^*  I  change  first  sutement  to  read  as  above  on  account  of  those  schools  which  b 
only  three  years  in  the  course.  1  consider  algebra  and  plane  geometry  of  great  help  to  a  socoessfnl  comsi 
physics.** 

PaorBSSOR  E.  L.  Nichols,  of  Cornell,  signed,  but  wrote:  *'  I  would  suggest  diat  section  3  be  mad 
read  that  the  time  allotted  to  laboratory  work  should  be  approximately  ooe-half  the  total  time  alkwe 
physics.** 

Mr.  E.  D.  PiRRCR,  of  the  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.,  signed  the  propositions  without  dm 

PmrsssoR  Sankord,  of  Leland  Stanford,  signed  after  changing  the  words  *'  not  nM»e  than  ooe-hi 
in  3  to  *'  at  least  three -fourths." 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Robbins,  of  the  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenoeville,  N.  J.,  signed  after  striking 
**  the  next  to  **  of  the  last  line  in  x  and  changing  *'  toward  satisfying  **  to  "  in  satisfaction  of  "  in  5. 

Professor  B.  F.  Thomas,  of  Columbus,  O.,  signed  the  propositions  without  change. 

I  approve  all  the  propositions. 

It  now  seems  to  me  that  if  we  change  the  words  '*  not  more  than  one^half*  in  3  to  **  approximately  0 
half,'*  as  Professor  Nichols  suggests,  we  shall  havo  a  set  of  propositions  upon  which  the  oMnmittee  is  i 
stantially  agreed,  altho  it  will  not  be  safe  to  say  that  the  agreement  is  complete.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  wi 
while  to  try  to  get  from  the  committee  anything  more  than  what  I  have  here  set  down. 

These  propositions,  with  Professor  Nichols*  amendment  as  just  given,  were  read  by  me  before  the  Sec 
of  Physics  and  Chemistry  of  the  New  York  State  Science  Teachers*  Association  at  Columbia  Univen 
December  30,  1898,  in  the  course  of  a  paper  on  my  experience  with  physics  as  a  requirement  for  admissio 
college.  I  did  not  propose  or  think  of  their  adoption  by  that  section ;  but  they  were  immediately  approret 
the  section,  on  the  motion  of  Professor  Hallock,  of  Columbia,  and  will  doubdess  appear  as  adopted  io 
report  of  the  meeting  to  be  printed  by  the  state  of  New  York. 

(Signed)        Edwin  H.  Hall, 

Harvard  Univetsit 
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SECOND  SESSION.— Friday,  July  14 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Cobb.     The  following  commitl 

were  appointed  : 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

J.  H.  Witherspoon.  *  T,  H.  Kirk. 

James  R.  Meskimons. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Sidney  F.  Smith.  C.  D.  WUson. 

A.  P.  Troth. 

The  following  program  was  presented  : 

"  The  Pedagogical  Content  of  Zoology,"  by  N.  A.  Harvey,  State  Normal  Set 
West  Superior,  Wis.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Colui 
University,  New  York. 

"Science  in  the  High  School,"  by  Dr.  George  Mann  Richardson,  profcsso 
organic  chemistry,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University, 

"Relation  of  High-School  to  College  Mathematics,**  by  Charles  F.  Wheelock,  1 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

'J'he  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  as  follows  : 

For  Prgstdent  —  Dx.  George  Mann  Richardson,  California. 
For  Vice-President— Hx.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Tennessee. 
For  Secretary  —  Charles  B.  Wilson,  Wcstfield,  Mass. 

On  mution.  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  department  for 
persons  nominated. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  members  of  the  department  feel  a  deep  and  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the  lece 
accorded  them  by  the  citlzen.s  of  Los  Angeles,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  Academy  of  Sdeni 
Southern  (California  ;  therefore,  bo  it 

Resolved^  That  the  Department  of  Natural  Science  Instruction  of  the  National  EdncatkMial  Asaod 
extend  a  vote  of  thanks  and  good  wishes  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  local  committee  for  the  ti 
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their  assembly  room,  and  for  their  assistance  in  making  our  visit  and  our  meetings  both  pleasurable  and 
instructive. 

Resolved^  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
who  have  contributed  to  the  efficiency  and  popularity  of  our  program,  and  to  the  president,  vice-president,  and 
secretary  pro  ttmpore  for  their  interest  and  zeal  in  their  work  for  science  and  this  department; 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes,  and  copies  sent  to  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  the  local  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

i  SiDNBY  F.  Smith. 
Signed        <   Charlbs  B.  Wilson. 
(  Alomzo  B.  Troth. 


On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  president-elect  was  introduced,  and  the  department  adjourned. 

N.  A.  Harvey, 

Secretary  pro  tempore. 


PAPERS    AND    DISCUSSIONS 


THIRTY  YEARS'  PROGRESS  IN  SCIENCE   TEACHING 


BY    CHARLES    NEWELL    COBB,   UNIVERSITY   OF    THE    STATE    OF    NEW  YORK, 

ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

Thirty  years  of  discovery  and  invention  have  done  much  for  the 
progress  of  science,  and,  as  a  consequence,  within  that  period  our  sur- 
roundings have  changed  to  such  a  degree  that  we  are  likely  to  be  oblivious 
to  the  conditions  existing  only  three  decades  ago. 

Less  than  one  generation  back  there  was  no  multiple  nor  wireless 
telegraphy,  no  stock-ticker  nor  telephone,  no  dynamo,  with  all  the  result- 
ing applications  of  cheap  electric  energy  to  the  multitudinous  require- 
ments of  the  present  civilization.  The  Rontgen  rays  were  unknown,  and 
the  liquefaction  of  the  more  refractory  gases  had  not  been  attained.  Pho- 
tography was  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  the  wet  process,  and  the 
reproduction  of  the  photograph  to  millions  of  copies  by  the  present 
improved  methods  was  no  more  than  a  dream. 

Trains  of  sleeping-cars  and  dining-cars  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  controlled  by  the  air-brake  had  not  been  built,  nor  had  a 
single  line  of  railway  yet  extended  its  tracks  of  steel  across  the  buffalo- 
blackened  plains  to  join  the  crowded  Atlantic  states  with  the  then  sparsely 
settled  Pacific  coast.  Only  sixty-three  elements  were  then  listed,  and 
little  was  known  of  organic  chemistry,  while  the  saving  of  by-products  is 
a  recent-day  study. 

The  discoveries  in  biology,  bacteriology,  geography,  and  geology  have 
been  fully  equaled  by  those  in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  surgery,  mining 
and  metallurgy,  and  the  whole  category  of  sciences  of  that  day.  Meteor- 
ology and  economic  entomology  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  many 
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new  sciences  developed  by  the  present  generation.  So  the  field  for  science 
study  and  teaching  is  daily  extending,  and  it  is  true  now  to  an  extent  that 
it  was  never  before  true  that  it  is  no  light  task  for  one  to  overtake  the 
present  state  of  the  world's  knowledge  even  within  narrow  limits. 

The  material  for  science  teaching  is  constantly  increasing,  as  are  also 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  it.  The  express  and  mail  now  bring  it  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  while  home  industries  furnish  it  on  every  hand. 
Never  before  were  school  apparatus  and  school  supplies  so  abundant,  so 
varied,  or  so  cheap  as  now. 

Within  the  period  under  consideration  no  small  degree  of  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  science  of  teaching,  while  the  dissemination 
of  the  knowledge  of  that  science  and  the  growth  of  the  art  have  been 
both  extensive  and  intensive.  In  1870  only  53  normal  schools,  having 
1,028  students,  were  reported  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation ;  in  1896-97,  362  normal  schools,  having  67,700  students,  were 
reported ;  while  the  entire  number  of  those  reported  as  taking  normal 
courses  in  normal  schools,  universities,  colleges,  high  schools,  and  acade- 
mies was  89,943,  an  increase  of  5,534  over  the  previous  year. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  teachers*  institute  was  in  its  infancy,  and  few 
teachers  came  under  its  influence,  while  today  those  who  attend  are  num- 
bered by  the  ten -thousand.  At  that  time  few  teachers  attended  summer 
schools  of  any  sort,  while  now  many  annually  gain  either  in  matter  or  in 
method  from  this  source.  Then  teachers'  papers  and  magazines  were  few 
in  number  and  had  few  readers;  now  the  number  of  these  publications  is 
great  and  is  increasing  yearly ;  the  amount  and  the  character  of  talent 
engaged  in  their  preparation  is  ever  increasing  and  improving,  while  they 
number  among  their  readers,  not  only  nearly  all  teachers,  but  many  mem- 
bers of  school  boards  and  trustees. 

Another  hopeful  sign  is  the  growing  number  of  associations,  councils, 
and  clubs  where  teachers  gather  for  professional  improvement.  In  the 
state  of  New  York  there  are  now  eleven  annual  educational  gatherings, 
drawing  their  membership  from  the  entire  area  of  the  state,  viz.:  the  uni- 
versity convocation,  including  the  officers  and  teachers  of  all  secondary 
and  higher  institutions,  which  meets  at  Albany  the  last  week  in  June:  the 
meetings  of  the  academic  principals  and  of  the  grammar-school  princi- 
pals at  Syracuse  during  the  holiday  week;  the  state  teachers'  association 
for  all  interested  in  education ;  the  meetings  of  the  science  teachers;  the 
music  teachers  ;  the  art  teachers,  who  hold  two  meetings  yearly;  the  busi- 
ness teachers;  the  school  commissioners;  the  city  and  village  superin- 
tendents, and  the  school  boards  —  all  meeting  at  various  times  and  places. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  normal-school  principals  meet  twice  yearly,  and 
there  arc  county  and  tricounty  and  interlake  and  locality  associations, 
councils,  and  clubs  to  the  number  of  sixty,  gathering  their  members  from 
more  limited  geographic  areas. 
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This  general  interest  in  the  science  of  teaching  has  not  been  without 
its  effect  on  the  methods  of  teaching  science ;  and  improved  supervision, 
including  the  administration  of  laws  regulating  th^  practice  of  medicine, 
surgery,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy,  has  accomplished  much  in  the  same 
direction.  As  a  natural  result  of  an  extended  field,  added  material, 
improved  methods,  and  more  intelligent  supervision  may  be  noted  the 
lengthening  of  existing  science  courses  and  the  establishing  of  such 
courses  where  formerly  there  were  none.  President  Jordan  said  at  Cham- 
paign in  1892  : 

I  was  early  called  from  New  York  to  such  a  chair  [natural  history]  in  a  well  known 
college  of  Illinois.  As  professor  of  natural  history  I  taught  zoology,  botany,  geology, 
physiology,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  natural  theology,  and 
political  economy,  also  as  a  matter  of  course.  With  these  went  German,  Spanish,  and  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  because  there  was  no  one  else  to  take  them.  There  finally  fell  to 
me  the  literary  work  of  the  college  —  the  orations,  essays,  declamations.  I  tried  at  one 
time  to  establish  a  little  laboratory  in  chemistry,  but  met  with  a  sharp  rebuke  from  the 
board  of  trustees,  who  directed  me  to  keep  the  students  out  of  what  was  called  the  cabinet, 
for  they  were  likely  to  injure  the  apparatus  and  waste  the  chemicals. 

In  one  institution  toward  which  I  looked  the  chair  of  natural  history  was  found 
unnecessary.  In  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  a  member  arose  and  said  in  sub- 
stance :  "  We  have  just  elected  a  professor  of  history.  This  includes  all  history,  and  the 
work  in  natural  history  is  a  part  of  it." 

Speaking  of  Dr.  Torrey,  of  Columbia  College,  the  catalog  of  1868 
says  :  "  It  is  his  purpose  to  deliver  lectures  on  botany  at  such  hours  as  will 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  studies  of  the  undergraduates."  This  might 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  were  graduate  students,  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  such,  tho  the  names  of  all  the  undergraduates  are  given  to  the 
number  of  147. 

It  is  only  thirty-two  years  since  Columbia  School  of  Mines  sent  out 
its  first  graduate.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Cornell 
University  were  just  opening.  Johns  Hopkins,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  University  of  California,  and  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  were  not  yet.  Prior 
to  i860  only  fourteen  schools  and  departments  of  science  had  been 
opened  in  the  United  States,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  an  enterprising  publishing  firm,  correctly 
anticipating  extensive  sales,  arranged  with  a  scholarly  gentleman  of  literary 
taste  to  write  a  series  of  popular,  readable  text-books  covering  brief 
courses  in  elementary  science.  This  series  of  text-books  accomplished 
two  results  of  general  interest:  first,  it  brought  considerable  sums  of 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  author,  a  large  portion  of  which  has  been 
used  to  build  and  equip  a  most  admirable  physical  laboratory  for  a  well- 
known  university  ;  and,  second,  it  led  many  persons  to  pursue  a  short 
course  in  elementary  science  who  otherwise  would  not  have  given  it  any 
attention. 
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At  that  time  one -third  year  courses  in  all  sciences  taught  in  secoi 
schools  were  the  rule  ;  now  year  courses  in  the  physical  sciences  and 
year  courses  in  the  biologic  sciences  and  the  earth  sciences  largely  pn 
Longer  and  better  courses  have  demanded  better  facilities,  and  the  i 
rial  equipment  for  successful  science  teaching  has  been  so  la 
augmented  within  the  last  thirty  years  that  it  might  almost  be  sai 
have  been  created  within  that  period.  In  1896-97  the  value  of  scie 
apparatus  and  libraries  in  the  colleges  and  schools  of  technology  0 
United  States  amounted  to  nineteen  and  a  quarter  millions  of  doUai 
a  little  over  twenty-six  cents  per  capita  of  estimated  population.  ^ 
equipped  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  laboratories  are  no  Ic 
uncommon  in  the  high  schools  of  villages  and  smaller  cities. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  New  1 
thru  its  university,  pays  one-half  the  cost  of  approved  books  and  i 
ratus  for  its  public  high  schools  and  non-sectarian  academies. 

Men  of  large  wealth  unite  with  those  of  more  limited  means  in 
plying  the  necessities  of  institutions  of  learning  already  founded,  ai 
founding  others,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  scarcely  attracts  the  attentii 
the  general  public  when  a  college  president  announces  at  comm 
nient  that  gifts  have  been  received  during  the  last  year  amounting  to 
a  million  dollars. 

Turning  now  from  things  to  men,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
ber  of  persons  teaching  science  exclusively  has  been  multiplied  n 
fold,  and  with  the  increase  in  numbers  has  come  noteworthy  incr 
average  ability  to  instruct.  Thirty  years  ago  a  man  holding  a  do 
degree  for  work  in  science  was  rarely  found  teaching  in  a  secoi 
school,  but  now  there  are  many,  and  President  Harper  recently  told 
of  his  students  that  when  they  had  completed  their  work  for  a  do 
degree  they  must  not  expect  a  college  chair,  as  there  are  many  more 
didates  than  there  are  positions,  but  they  must  be  well  content  to  s 
a  position  in  a  secondary  school. 

The  most  encouraging  thought  of  all  is  that  the  factors  ment 
above  have  so  molded  public  opinion  that  the  reflex  influence  is  nov 
and,  while  thinking  people  commend  the  present  state  of  science  teac 
they  demand  in  no  uncertain  way  still  further  improvement. 
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THE    RELATION   OF  PHYSICS    TO    OTHER    SUBJECTS    IN 

THE  HIGHSCHOOL  CURRICULUM 


BY    S.  P.  MEADS,  HEAD   OF   SCIENCE    DEPARTMENT,  OAKLAND   HIGH    SCHOOL, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

[abridged] 

Ever  since  Cicero  said  in  his  oration  for  the  poet  Archias,  "  all  the 
arts  which  pertain  to  humanity  have  some  common  bond  and  are  held 
together  among  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  certain  blood-relationship," 
the  truth  of  his  assertion  has  been  growing  clearer.  The  energetic 
teacher  of  his  own  subject  needs  to  guard  against  an  overestimation  of 
the  relative  value  of  the  branch  he  teaches  and  to  keep  well  in  mind  the 
educational  value  of  other  subjects.  A  youthful  and  enthusiastic  professor 
of  science,  as  we  parted  recently,  said  to  me :  "  Why !  scientific  knowl- 
edge is  the  only  real  knowledge."  A  few  days  later  I  heard  a  middle- 
aged  professor  of  philosophy  cap  a  very  tall  climax  with  the  statement : 
"  Why  !  philosophic  knowledge  is  the  only  real  knowledge."  The  youth- 
ful scientist  and  the  middle-aged  philosopher  are  blood-relatives.  The 
exaggerated  exclamations  of  each,  being  interpreted,  mean  that  science 
philosophically  taught  and  philosophy  scientifically  taught  are  wonder- 
fully helpful  in  extending  the  field  of  human  knowledge.  I  am  very 
glad  to  testify  to  the  increasing  appreciation  which  our  best  teachers  have 
of  the  labors  of  their  fellows  in  other  departments,  and  to  the  wonderful 
growth  among  instructors  of  a  feeling  of  unity  in  educational  effort. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  a  brief  grammar-school  course  in  physics 
should  precede  the  course  in  the  high  school,  not  so  much  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  high-school  physics,  or  a  preparation  for  chemistry  and  botany, 
as  a  help  in  composition  exercises  in  English.  This  course  may  easily  be 
made  too  discursive  and  may  be  extended  too  far.  Metric  measurements  ; 
cohesion,  adhesion  ;  the  facts  of  osmose  and  diffusion ;  a  few  air-pump 
experiments,  to  give  the  pupil  an  idea  of  the  fact  that  we  Mve  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  gaseous  ocean,  and  to  teach  some  simple  truths  about  the 
mechanical  properties  of  gases;  the  plainest  phenomena  of  magnetism, 
and  other  work  of  like  simplicity,  may  be  profitably  taken  up  in  the 
grammar  school. 

It  is  pretty  well  settled  that  high-school  physics  should  be  taught  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  high-school  course.  This  seems  to  be  its  proper 
time-relationship.  In  our  own  school  we  take  the  usual  course  in 
mechanics  and  heat  during  the  first  senior  term  of  five  months,  and  elec- 
tricity, light,  and  sound  during  the  second  senior  term  of  fiw^  months, 
giving  the  subject  one  hour  per  day  for  five  days  in  the  week  thruout  the 
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year.     We  divide  the  time  equally  between  the   text-book  and  lee 
room  on  the  one  hand  and  the  laboratory  on  the  other. 

A  year  and  a  half  of  algebra  and  a  half-year  of  geometry  should 
minimum  requirement  for  beginning  high-school  physics,  if  solid  and  eo 
ing  work  is  to  be  done.  The  thought  in  physics  is  so  often  almost  pi 
mathematical  that  without  a  good  groundwork  in  algebra  and  geon 
the  lecture-room  becomes  a  peep-show,  and  the  laboratory  directions  a 
of  meaningless  cookbook.  Before  taking  up  the  subject  of  light,  one  y 
work  in  geometry  is  needed.  In  the  preparatory  algebraic  work, 
portions,  decimals,  and  fractional  coefficients  should  often  be  give 
class- room  work.  The  teacher  of  physics  ought  to  be  as  much  intere 
jn  the  successful  progress  of  the  mathematical  classes  as  in  his  own  ix 
and,  without  being  meddlesome  or  officious,  should  lend  his  assistanc 
.  every  way  possible  to  the  teachers  of  mathematics. 

Synonyms  used  in  expressing  everyday  activities,  if  made  a  partol 
assignments  for  junior  English,  would  help  us  in  teaching  physics, 
should  take  every  opportunity  to  impress  upon  individual  pupils  in 
lower  classes  the  great  need  of  being  faithful  both  in  English  an' 
mathematics,  if  they  would  succeed  in  physics.  Not  only  are  we  teac 
of  physics  indebted  to  the  teachers  of  those  subjects  for  givin 
well -prepared  pupils,  but  we  owe  the  English  teachers,  especially  t 
teaching  the  higher  grades,  a  debt  for  teaching  us  something  whe 
we  may  connect  personality  with  the  truths  we  teach. 

Pictures    of  Newton,   Faraday,  Volta,  Helmholtz,  Galileo,  and  ( 
eminent   physicists  now  adorn  the  walls  of  physical  lecture-rooms 
laboratories,  emphasizing  not  only  the  discoveries  of  each,  but  givi 
historical  view  of  the  subject  that  is  exceedingly  valuable. 
j  It  is  generally  conceded  that  chemistry  should  precede  physics  i: 

\  course.     That    portion  of   chemistry  which   should  be    taught   in 

I  ^  schools  is  vastly  easier  to  comprehend  than  the  laws  of  physics.     U 

tunately,  in  many  schools  something  more  than  half  of  the  pupils  f« 
get  chemistry  at  all,  and  are   therefore   unable  to  comprehend,  as 
\  ought.  Voltaic  cells,  electrolysis,  and  kindred  subjects. 

!  Good  preparation  in  drawing  shows  itself  in  the  laboratory  note) 

not  only  in  improved  cuts  of  apparatus,  but  in  making  the  entire  n 

more  satisfactory.     However,  in   many  schools  only  a  part  of  the  p 

1  get  any  instruction  in  drawing  after  leaving  the  grammar  school. 

\  Physics  not  only  receives  help  from   other  studies  of  the  high-s< 

'*'  curriculum,  but  gives  help   as  well.     It  gives  both   information  anc 

cipline  of  the   most  practical   sort.     Our  everyday  life  is  touched  1 
laws  and   influenced  by  its  forces  at  every  turn.     Its  practicalities  gi' 
the  pupils  of  Knglish  a  certain  fiber  and  strength  that  are  very  desii 
It  has  three  graces  —  force,  energy,  and  power;   and  the  greatest  of 
is  power.     A  clear  conception  of  the  word  "power"  in  physics  is  necc 
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to  the  proper  conception  of  the  word  in  literature.  Pleasing,  superbly 
polished  literary  work  has  its  use  and  place,  but  the  world  is  not  moved 
by  such  work  to  heroic  effort  in  the  reformation  of  its  abuses.  A  certain 
element  of  ruggedness  is  necessary  to  present  motives  for  action  that  will 
right  wrongs  of  long  standing.  Some  man  with  lever  and  fulcrum  must 
appear,  who  fears  neither  dust  nor  perspiration,  who  has  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  resistance,  and  a  divine  confidence  in  the  product  of  the  force  he 
can  apply  into  the  leverage  he  has  given.  The  world  meets  with  a  great 
loss  when  a  literary  man's  education  is  deficient  in  physics.  Hundreds  of 
our  strongest  expressions  like  "magnetic  leader,"  "buoyant  hopes," 
*' stability  of  character,"  "an  electrified  audience,"  etc.,  are  only  half 
appreciated  if  one  has  not  studied  physics. 

Physics  assists  zoology  in  the  study  of  vision,  hearing,  nervous  action, 
etc.  Botany  is  indebted  to  it  for  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
circulation  in  plants  and  the  absorption  of  solar  energy.  In  fact,  there 
is  but  one  great  whole  to  study.  We  subdivide  roughly  into  parts  for 
convenience,  and  to  lessen  the  difficulty  for  the  beginner,  but  every  part 
is  essentially  related  to  the  others,  and  cannot  be  studied  completely 
alone  without  the  aid  of  the  others.  Some  pupils  come  to  the  high  school 
with  great  prejudice  against  certain  studies.  These  prejudices  are  often 
acquired  with  little  fault  on  their  part,  on  mere  hearsay  evidence,  often 
from  those  who  ought  tb  know  better.  Some  girls  think  that  mathematics 
will  do  them  no  good.  Some  boys  think  botany  is  a  flower  study,  worthy 
the  attention  of  girls  only.  Some  think  Greek  and  Latin  are  the  only 
aristocratic  studies,  and  others  think  Greek  and  Latin  are  dead  languages, 
whose  dead  should  bury  their  dead.  Nothing  corrects  these  stubborn 
prejudices  so  quickly  or  so  thoroly  as  for  teachers  to  explain  to  pupils  the 
true  value  of  the  study  they  would  neglect  and  the  interrelationship  of  all 
studies.  The  value  of  some  well-taught  science  to  the  classical  student  is 
equaled  only  by  the  value  of  some  wefl-taught  ancient  or  modern  lan- 
guage to  the  scientific  student* 

The  physical  laboratory  is  a  revelation  to  many  pupils,  especially  to 
girls.  It  opens  a  new  world  to  them  that  before  had  not  been  in  their 
thought.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  some  bright  pupils,  who  have 
underrated  science,  and  whose  minds  have  been  exercised  almost  wholly 
along  other  lines.  As  one  of  these  was  studying  her  figures,  made  to 
find  the  gain  in  rigidity  by  placing  flat  beams  edgewise,  she  came  suddenly 
upon  the  truth  and  exclaimed,  with  the  joy  of  original  discovery : 
"That's  the  reason  they  place  those  things  in  the  attic  that  way,  isn't  it  ?" 
Another,  after  studying  the  relation  of  the  distance  between  the  piers  to 
the  strain,  said :  "  I  shall  have  more  respect  for  the  men  who  build  the 
long  railroad  bridges  now." 

The  physics  lecture-room  ought  often  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
other  subjects.     It  should  be  a  room  with  raised  seats,  easily  darkened  by 
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drawing  double  incased  curtains,  and  its  lantern  and  screen  should 

the  service  of  English  history,  art,  biology,  and  any  other  subject  nee 

a  lantern  demonstration  or  a  systematic  lecture  occasionally.     In  < 

words,  physics  ought  to  have  an  intimate  relationship  to  all  other  sul 

taught  in  the  high  school.  .  No  course  should  omit  it,  not  even  the  clas 

No  high -school  pupil  should  graduate  without  studying  the  subjec 

year.     Those  universities  which  do  not  require  it  for  admission  ii 

opinion  make  a  great  mistake.     The  effect  is  highly  injurious  upoi 

secondary  schools  which  send  pupils  to  those  universities.    Finally,  pt 

supplements  other  subjects  in  furnishing  its  quota  of  lessons  forinstru 

in  morals.     As  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  intellectual  honesty  is 

moted  by  observation  of  the  rigid  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  in  ph 

especially  by  the  study  of  the  quantitative  relations  between  the  ti 

[5  the  laboratory.     No  sham  activity  of  the  dishonest  student,  no  sleigl 

il  hand,  no  glibness  of  wordy  effervescence  can  make  results  appear  \ 

/  are  not.      The  faithful  laboratory  student  touches  on  the  side  of  n 

''■  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  the  Infinite  One  who  said  to  the  seer  of 

"I  am  that  I  am."  "Wonderful,  isn't  it?**  said  a  classical  student 
gazed  upon  the  iron  filings  in  the  field  of  a  strong  magnet  and 
short  suspended  needle  studied  the  direction  of  the  force  lines ;  '*  I 
have  a  more  serious  conception  of  personal  influence  because  of  stuc 
this  magnet.**  I  know  of  no  more  vivid  illustration  of  the  influena 
strong  personality  going  out  in  all  directions  in  beneficence  ( 
malignity,  according  to  the  character  of  the  personality,  than  the  c 
lines  of  force  about  a  magnet,  revealed  by  iron  filing^. 
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j                                     THE  PEDAGOGICAL   CONTENT  OF  ZOOLOGY 
i  

BY    N.    A.    HARVEY,    STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL,    WEST    SUPERIOR,    WI 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  state  as  clearly  as  possible  what 
\  is  in  the  subject  of  zoology  that  renders  it  capable  of  furnishing  c 

fundamental  disciplines  that  can  be  obtained  only  with  difficulty  in 
^  subjects.      It   will    be    necessary  to   show,  also,  how  these  fundan 

i  disciplines  may  be   obtained,  and  thus  indicate   more  or  less  clej 

■  method  of  teaching.     In  order  to  make  the  subject  definite,  it  is  pro 

\  to  limit  the  discussion  to  such  zoology  as  can  be  taught  in  high  scl 

and  to  such  teaching  as  high   schools    are  established    for  giving 
general  education,  intellectual  discipline,  as  distinguished  from  tecl 
instruction  in  a  subject  that  is  to  be  followed  as  a  business  thruout  I 
»  1.  The  first  object  sought  in  the  subject  of  zoology  is  to  teac 

!  pupil  to  gather  knowledge  at  first   hand.      First-hand  knowledge 
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most  important  kind,  altho  not  the  greatest  in  amount.  It  is  the  kind  of 
knowledge  upon  which  most  of  our  actions  and  decisions  are  based.  A 
man  who  must  gather  all  his  knowledge  at  second  hand,  from  some  other 
person  or  from  some  other  authority,  is  likely  to  become  the  prey  of 
demagogs  or  unscrupulous  leaders  in  society. 

I  said  that  first-hand  knowledge  is  not  the  greatest  in  amount. 
Probably  nine-tenths  of  all  our  knowledge  must  come  from  the  reading 
of  books ;  but  in  order  to  read  a  book  intelligently,  there  must  be  an 
apperceiving  basis  of  personal  experience — first-hand  knowledge. 

This  content  fixes  the  method.  It  must  be  laboratory  work,  pure  and 
simple.  The  use  of  a  text-book,  even  for  a  part  of  the  time,  defeats  the 
purpose  for  which  zoology  is  taught.  No  book  must  stand  between  the 
pupil  and  the  object  studied. 

Here,  I  think,  we  find  a  serious  error  of  judgment  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten.  To  recommend  that  a  telct-book  be  used  for  half  of 
the  time,  or  any  other  part  of  the  time,  devoted  to  a  laboratory  subject 
is  like  recommending  that  a  student  of  Latin  shall  use  an  interlinear 
translation  (vulgarly  called  a  pony)  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  but  not 
on  other  days.  The  teachers  of  science  have  yet  much  to  learn  from  the 
teachers  of  the  classics. 

Every  teacher  of  laboratory  work  has  found  that  pupils  coming  from 
the  lower  grades,  after  seven  to  nine  years  of  study  almost  exclusively 
bookish,  ar«  unable  to  realize  what  the  study  of  a  thing  is.  They  are  able 
to  learn  what  a  book  says,  or  what  a  teacher  tells  them,  but  to  study  a 
real  thing  is  beyond  their  power. 

For  this  purpose  of  training  in  gaining  knowledge  at  first  hand,  zoology 
claims  no  superiority  over  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  or  any  other  subject 
that  can  be  made  exclusively  laboratory  work. 

2.  The  second  object  sought,  or  discipline  contained,  in  the  study  of 
zoology  is  training  to  gain  clear  ideas  of  the  objects  studied.  Clear  ideas 
are  necessary  for  the  further  mental  operations  proposed.  Clear  ideas 
of  an  insect,  a  frog,  or  a  crawfish  cannot  be  obtained  from  reading  a  book. 
From  a  book  we  can  get  only  an  idea  of  the  writer's  idea  of  the  object 
studied,  and  in  many  cases  the  idea  filters  thru  the  ideation  of  several 
writers,  each  multiplying  the  obscurities  of  the  other,  until  our  idea  derived 
from  reading  resembles  the  object  very  remotely. 

Here,  also,  zoology  claims  no  superiority  over  other  laboratory  subjects. 
Clear-cut  mental  pictures  constitute  the  aim  in  each. 

3.  The  third  content  of  the  subject  is  training  in  concrete  analysis. 
When  I  look  at  a  thing  part  by  part  I  am  analyzing  it  into  its  elements. 
This  is  a  true  analysis.  That  it  is  a  necessary  training  every  teacher  in 
a  laboratory  will  admit.  That  many  pupils  without  laboratory  training, 
or  its  equivalent,  do  habitually  look  at  things  in  their  parts  I  would 
unhesitatingly  deny. 
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Analysis  is  a  term  much  used  in  grammar  and  arithmetic.  The  me 
operation  involved  is  similar,  but  concrete  analysis,  the  examinatio 
things  in  parts,  is  so  much  easier,  and  productive  of  so  much  more  tang 
results,  that  it  is  a  waste  of  energy  to  give  a  sufficient  amount  of  analy 
training  outside  of  a  laboratory. 

Zoology  and  botany  are  almost  equal  in  the  facility  for  giving  trail 
in  concrete  analysis.  Both,  I  think,  are  somewhat  superior  to  physics, 
decidedly  so  to  chemistry. 

4.  The  fourth  content  of  zoology  is  a  training  to  use  the  mini 
it^  capacity  for  abstraction.  When  I  analyze  a  thing  into  its  p 
and  regard  one  part  alone,  I  am  exercising  the  mind  in  its  functio 
abstraction. 

We  are  told  that  abstract  terms  are  used  very  early  by  children, 
the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  process  is  an  easy  one.  But  every  tea* 
of  algebra  in  a  beginning  class  knows  that  to  use  abstract  notions 
very  difficult  process.  Any  kind  of  abstract  thought  makes  a  diffi 
subject  for  untrained  minds  to  read.  Hence  the  importance  I  would 
upon  this  activity  of  the  mind,  and  the  training  given  to  it  in  abst 
tion  by  the  subject  of  zoology,  properly  taught. 

5.  The  fifth  content  is  a  training  of  the  mind  in  discrimination, 
ability  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another,  and  to  recognize  and  J 
wherein  the  difference  exists.     The  process  may  be  best  exemplified 
series  of  tables,  actual  copies  of  those  made  by  pupils  in  the  first 
of  high-school  work,  from  their  own  observation,  without  suggestioi 
guidance,  except  as  to  form,  from  the  teacher. 


TABLE   NO.    I. — DIFFERENCES   OF   INSECTS 


J  r 
I 

ii 

t   \ 


\ 


Wings , 

Mouth  parts  . . . 

Metamorphosis . 

Larva 

Pupa 


Orthop- 

TERA 

Grasshopper 

Lbpidop- 

TERA 

Butterfly 

HVMKNOP- 
TBRA 

Bumblebee 

COLKOP- 
TKRA 

Beetle 

Straight 
Biting 

Direct 

Nymph 

Active 

Scaly 
Sucking 

Indirect 

Caterpillar 

Inactive 

Membrane 
Biting  and 

lapping 
Indirect 
Grub 
Inactive 

Sheath 
Biting 

Indirect 

Grub 

Inactive 

«™/-     ;    Dirr.«A 

TBRA 

Squashbug      Housefly 


Half 
Sucking  & 

piercing 
Direct 
Nymph 
Active 


Two 
Sucking 

Indirect 
Mag|^ 
Inactive 


Net 

TI 

Draj 


Nerv 
Bitia 

Dim 
Nyn 
Actii 


{ 


TARLK    NO.    2. — RESKMB LANCES    OF 
INSKCrS 


Housefly 

Beetle 

Squashbug 

Butterfly 

Grasshopper 

BumbletK?:e 

Dragonfly 


Chitinous  exoskeleton 
ITiree  l)ody  divisions 
Seventeen  body  segments 
Segmented  abdomen 
Jointed  appendages 
One  pair  of  antennae 
Two  pairs  of  maxiltx 
Three  pairs  of  legs 
Jaws  move  sideways 
Compound  eyes 
Breathe  by  spiracles 
Double  nerve  cord  and  ganglia 


TABLE   NO.   4. — RESEMBLANCES 
ARTHROPODS 


Grasshopper 
Spider 
Centipede 
Crawnsh 


Exoskeleton 

Jointed  appeadages 

White  blood 

Jaws  move  sideways 

Double  nerve  cord  and  gaii 

Specialised  breathing  orgs 
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TABLE    NO.    3. — DIFFERENCES   OF   ARTHROPODS 


Insecta 
Grasshopper 

Arachnida 
Spider 

Myriapoda 
Centipede 

Ckustacba 
Crawfish 

Bodv  divisions 

Skeleton 

Three 
Chitinous 
One  pair 
Compound 
Spiracles 
Tnree  pairs 

Two 

Chitinous 
None 
Simple 
Air  giUs 
Four  pairs 

One  (differentiated) 

Chitinous 

One  pair 

None< 

Spiracles 

Tliirty*one  pairs  > 

Two 
Calcareous 

Antennae 

Two  pain 

Compound 

Gills 

Eye* 

Breathing 

Number  of  legs    

Ten 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  most  important  content  of  the  subject. 
The  man  who  discriminates  well  sees  clearly,  thinks  clearly,  and  is 
thereby  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  valid  judgment.  But  one  who  is  untrained 
in  seeing  differences  can  never  be  an  accurate  thinker. 

6.  The  sixth  content  of  zoology  is  a  training  to  see  resemblances ; 
that  is,  training  to  exercise  the  mind  in  its  capacity  for  comparing. 

TABLE    NO.    5. —  DIFFERENCES    OF    VERTEBRATES 


Covering 

Appendages 

Breathing 

Heart 

Aorta 

Circulation     .    . . 
Blood  corpuscles  . 

Reproduction 

Temperature 

Occipital  condyle. 


Mammal 

Rabbit 


Hair 

Legs 

Lungs 

Four  chambers 

Left 

Double,  complete 

Non- nucleated 

Viviparous 

Constant 

Two 


Bird 
Pigeon 


Feathers 

Legs  and  wings 

Lungs 

Four  chambers 

Right 

Double,  complete 

Nucleated 

Oviparous 

Constant 

One 


Batrachia 
Frog 


Naked 

Legs 

Lungs 

Three  chambers 

Right  and  left 

Double,  incomplete 

Nucleated 

Oviparous 

Variable 

Two 


Fish  . 
Perch 


Scales 

Fins 

Gills 

Two  chambers 

Branchial 

Single,  complete 

Nucleated 

Oviparous 

Variable 

None 


TABLE    NO.  6. —  RESEMBLANCES   OF   VER- 
TEBRATES 


TABLE   NO.    7. —  RESEMBLANCES   OF   ANI- 
MALS 


Rabbit 
Pigeon 
Frog 
Fish 


Internal,  jointed,  bony  skeleton 

Jaws  move  verticallv 

Two  pairs  of  appendages 

Red  blood 

Brain  and  spinal  cord   inclosed   in   a 

separate,  bony  cavity 
Jointed  appendages 
One  pair  of  simple  movable  eyes 


Paramoecium  f  Free  locomotion  —  generally 
Sponge 

Nervous  activity  —  voluntary  mo- 
tion 


Spot 
Hyd 


[ydra 
Earthworm 
Starfish 
Clam 

Grasshopper 
Rabbit 


Food  ingested  in  solid  particles 
^  Elxchange  CO,  for  oxygen 


It  matters  not  at  all  for  our  present  purpose  that  these  tables  are  crude 
and  unscientific.  The  only  thing  that  does  make  a  difference  is  that  they 
are  the  work  of  the  pupils  from  their  own  knowledge  of  the  objects 
studied,  gained  at  first  hand. 

It  is  rather  a  more  difficult  process  to  see  resemblances  than  it  is  to  see 
differences.  It  is  rather  a  higher  kind  of  mental  activity.  But  in  the 
ultimate  analysis  it  is  only  by  observing  resemblances  and  differences 
that  we  do  learn  or  can  learn  anything.  Surely,  then,  too  mudi  impor- 
tance cannot  be  attributed  to  training  the  mind  consciously  to  do  these 
things. 

>  Soolopocryptops. 
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Permit  me  here  to  digress  for  a  moment,  long  enough  to  ( 
protest  against  the  practice  prevalent  in  some  schools  of  puttii 
great  a  proportion  of  time  devoted  to"  the  subject  upon  one,  or  a  ve 
forms.  This  is  generally  done  by  that  kind  of  teachers  which  Mr.  i 
ley  has  denominated  "  microscopic  specialists/'  who,  to  use  the  well- 
aphorism  of  Professor  Forbes,  are  unable  to  see  nature  until  it  ha 
boiled  in  corrosive  sublimate,  fried  in  paraffine,  and  sliced  with  a 
tome. 

i.  We    must  have  a  sufficient  number  of  forms  to  furnish  abi 

^  material  for  making  tables  of  differences  and  resemblances.     I 

without  the  slighest  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  the  chief 
of  botany  and  zoology,  in  a  high-school  course,  comes  from  the  fa 

j'  they  are  classificatory  sciences.     The  units  of  classification  are  d 

;  from  an  examination  of  these  tables  of  resemblances  and  diffei 

Hence  naturally  follows  our 

l;  7.  Seventh  content,  the  training  of  the  mind  in  forming  the  g 

concept  of  a  class  or  a  group.  The  general  idea  is  formed  from  th 
of  resemblances,  and  includes  all  the  animal  forms  which  posse 
characteristics   there   represented.     It  does  not  matter  at  all  th; 

\  general  idea  will  become  more  and  more  definite,  and  our  tables  of 

blances  shorter  and  shorter,  as  the  number  of  forms  studied  increas 

:  The  only  thing  that  appeals  to  us  now  is  the  fact  that  we  have 

\  conscious  attempt  to  generalize,  to  obtain  an  idea  of  a  comprel: 

^  term  that  will  include  all  the  particulars. 

I  think  everyone  will  admit  the  supreme  importance  of  the  act: 
generalizing.  It  leads  directly  to  the  highest  form  of  thinking,  p 
phy ;  and  I  have  often  thought  that  many  of  our  great  philosophei 
manifested  a  "plentiful  lack'*  of  training  in  the  elementary  proce 
generalization,  such  as  I  am  proposing  to  give  in  the  subject  of  z( 
8.  The  eighth  content  of  zoology  is  training  in  logical  definiti< 
logical  definition  is  one  which  manifests  the  nature  of  the  thing  d 
It  always  includes  the  genus  and  the  differentia,  or  those  charact 
which  distinguish  the  object  from  others  in  the  same  genus.  The 
should  be  the  proximum  genus.     It  is  thus  always  derived  from  a  t 

?  differences,  either  expressed  or  understood,  as  shown  in  Table  8 

\  following  page. 

I  The  genus  is  expressed  by  the  predicate  noun,  and  the  predicat 

:  always  expresses  the  characters  of  the  table  of  resemblances  from 

\  the  general  idea  is  derived. 

Discursive   thought    involves  three  processes  :  first,  the  forma 
the  concept  or  the  notion  ;  second,  judging  ;  third,  reasoning. 
be  seen  that  so  far  the  preceding  exposition  has  dealt  entirely  wi 
first,  or    the  notion.     I    lay  so  much    stress  upon  the    study  of  2< 
because  I  believe  the  acquisition  of  the  notion  to  be  the  most  imp 


I 
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TABLE    NO.    8. —  SCALE   OF   ANIMAL    LIFE 


Para- 
moedum 

Sponge 

Hydra 

• 

Starfish 

Earthworm 

Gam 

Grasshopper 

Rabbit 

Animal 
character- 
istics 

= 

» 

= 

= 

= 

= 

• 

Many  cells 

=: 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

Hollow  body 
cavity 

= 

- 

= 

= 

- 

Nervous  sys- 
tem.    Sepa- 
rate   digest- 
ive cavity 

= 

- 

= 

- 

Bilateral 
symmetry 

= 

= 

= 

Specialized 
Dreeding 
organs 

= 

- 

# 

Jointed  ap- 
pendages 

= 

Brains   and 
spinal  cord 
inclosed  in 
separate 
bony  cavity 

[Sec  Table  I.]  A  Lepidopter  is  an  insect  (genus)  having  scaly  wings,  sucking 
mouth  parts,  indirect  metamorphosis,  whose  larva  is  a  caterpillar,  and  whose  pupa  is 
inactive,  etc. 

Step  in  thinking,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to  attain.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  all  healthy  minds  will  judge  alike  and  reason 
alike,  and  reach  the  same  conclusion,  if  they  see  alike. 

There  is  constant  exercise  in  practical  judging  and  practical  reasoning 
in  the  study  of  zoology,  but  other  subjects  deal  with  the  formal  side  in  a 
conscious  manner  better.  Grammar  deals  with  the  proposition  which  is 
the  expression  of  a  judgment.  Euclidean  geometry  deals  with  formal 
reasoning  exclusively.  It  appears  to  me  that  zoology^  grammar,  either 
Latin  or  English — and  I  would  prefer  the  English — and  geometry  are 
the  three  subjects  which  may  be  used  to  the  greatest  advantage,  with 
the  least  loss  of  energy  in  training  to  discursive  thinking. 

This  view  of  the  matter  was  suggested  to  me  by  reading  a  course  in 
logic  while  I  was  teaching  zoology  and  trying  to  discover  what  there 
was  in  the  subject  that  justified  or  demanded  its  introduction  into  a 
course  of  study.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  a  pedagogical 
principle  of  considerable  value :  that  for  teachers  it  is  better  to  study 
dynamic  mind  than  static  mind  ;  that  it  is  better  to  make  formal  logic 
the  basis  of  pedagogical  experience  than  our  ordinary  psychology. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  importance  of  a  method  in  teaching 
zo51ogy,  or  any  other  subject.  The  particular  discipline  indicated  can 
be  obtained  in  learning  zoological  facts  by  one  method.  But  if  the  facts 
are    learned   by   another  method,  these   particular  disciplines    may    be 
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entirely  avoided,  and  can  never  thereafter  be  attained  by  the  stu 
this  subject.     While  I  would  affirm  that  the  disciplines  I  have  sug^ 
are  by  far  the  most  available,  they  are  not  the  only  ones,  and  the  s 
.►*;  may  be  used  for  an  entirely  different  purpose. 

That  it  is  the  discipline  involved,  and  not  the  knowledge  of  part 
forms  acquired,  which  constitutes  the  content  of  the  subject  w 
acknowledged  by  all  when  it  is  recognized  that  one  class  of  sti 
may  study  one  set  of  animal  forms  and  another  class  an  entirely  dif 
set,  with*  equal  benefit. 

Colleges,   then,    that  complain    of  the   work   of  high    schools 
generally  set  up  a  false  standard,  and  do  an  injury  to  the  schools 
they  demand    knowledge  of   particular   forms   as   a   test  of   effic 
instead  of  facility  in  mental  processes  properly  cultivated  by  the  si 

In  all  our  work  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  it 
pupil  that  is  to  be  taught  and  not  the  subject. 

This  view  of  zoology  fixes  its  position  in  a  high-school  c 
Physics  and  chemistry,  being  the  laboratory  subjects  that  are  quanti 
giving  a  different  kind  of  discipline,  and  demanding  more  raatui 
mind,  should  follow  the  qualtitative  subjects  of  botany  and  zo 
Physiological  processes  can  best  be  studied  in  plants.  From  thi; 
and  from  the  further  fact  that  the  differences  which  are  the  ba 
classification  in  animals  are  more  easily  observable  than  the  diffe 
in  plants,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  put  zoology  in  the  first  ] 
any  high-school  course. 

The  teacher  must  know  the  content  of  his  subject.  If  he  do< 
he  is  a  bungler  and  not  worth  his  salary,  however  meager  that  n 
But  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  even  advisable,  that  the  pupil  should  k 
The  teacher  knows  that  the  objects  sought  are  to  be  found 
disciplines  acquired.  Let  the  pupil  feel  that  the  object  sougl 
knowledge  of  the  frog  and  the  tadpole  and  the  earthworm.  Here,  i 
where,  the  greatest  good  is  apparently  incidental. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  zoology  should  be  studied  i 
schools.  But  1  have  preferred  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  indis{ 
propositions  that  will  forever  demand  its  introduction  into  the  s< 
and  am  willing  to  pass  by  without  comment  those  advantages 
while  often  more  apparent,  are  really  of  less  importance  than 
fundamental  disciplines  which  are  of  eternal  consequence  to  the  1 
understanding. 
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BY     GEORGE     MANN      RICHARDSON,     PROFESSOR      OF     CHEMISTRY,     LELAND 

STANFORD    JR.    UNIVERSITY,    CAL. 

When  a  man  wishes  to  be  dogmatic  upon  a  subject,  he  finds  it  a  great 
convenience  not  to  know  very  much  about  it.  Now,  I  have  never  been 
connected  with  the  high  school  as  a  teacher,  or  even  as  a  pupil ;  you 
will  recognize  at  once,  therefore,  that  I  have  certain  qualifications  for 
addressing  you  upon  the  topic  **  Science  in  the  High  School.'* 

Science  has  won  its  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school 
against  much  opposition,  and  under  unfavorable  conditions  —  unfavorable 
because  of  the  way  science  was  at  first  taught,  and  still  is  taught  in  some 
instances  —  on  account  of  which  the  valuable  mental  training  peculiar  to 
science  study  was  not  obtained. 

Facts  about  the  sciences  were  read  from  text-books  ;  definitions  and 
classifications  were  committed  to  memory  with  a  very  hazy  notion  as  to 
their  true  import.  This  unfortunate  method  of  teaching  science  was  in 
great  part  due  to  the  fact  that,  at  first,  properly  trained  science  teachers 
were  few  in  number,  and  to  a  decided  tendency  among  school  authorities 
to  thrust  the  science  work  upon  some  already  overcrowded  teacher,  who 
had  to  carry  the  additional  load  as  best  he  could.  The  chief  result  of 
this  kind  of  science  study  upon  the  pupil  is  the  blunting  of  his  curiosity 
concerning  the  sciences,  a  curiosity  which  has  become  widespread, 
because,  in  their  applied  form,  the  sciences  are  met  with  on  all  sides,  and 
because  they  have  so  completely  revolutionized  our  methods  of  living 
within  the  last  fifty  years. 

Whatever  excuse  there  might  have  been  for  this  method  of  caring  for 
the  sciences  at  first,  there  is  certainly  none  now. 

There  are  plenty  of  well -trained  science  teachers  now  to  be  had,  and 
school  boards  that  are  not  willing  to  employ  such  should  have  the  courage 
to  leave  science  out  of  their  school  altogether.  Yet,  almost  every  year 
I  have  known  of  teachers  of  chemistry  who  had  never  studied  chemistry 
before  they  undertook  to  teach  it,  and  who  were  making  desperate  efforts 
to  keep  at  least  one  lesson  ahead  of  their  class.  Under  such  conditions 
there  is  little  to  be  said  in  favor  of  retaining  for  science  a  place  in  the 
high-school  curriculum,  and  much  to  be  said  against  it.  Nevertheless, 
science  has  a  real  and  very  important  place  in  our  educational  system. 

Intelligent  persons  have  given  up  the  idea  that  natural  laws  will  or  can 
be  changed  for  man's  benefit,  or  be  brought  into  accord  with  man's  desires  ; 
but  they  recognize  that  the  same  result  can  be  reached  by  changing 
themselves,  by  putting  themselves  in  accord  with  natural  laws.  To  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  know  the   laws  of  nature,  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
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Study  of  the  natural  sciences  has  a  very  wide  practical  applica 
teaching  people  the  methods  of  right  living.  In  addition  to  th 
of  the  knowledge  itself,  science,  when  properly  taught,  gives  a  \ 
kind  of  training,  and  develops  a  certain  attitude  of  mind,  which  a 
desirable  for  the  educated  man.  Science  deals  with  things  tl 
knowable,  with  facts  which,  by  patient  observation  and  experimei 
be  proved. 

In  proving  the  facts  of  science  we  must  exercise  patience,  impai 
and  absolute  honesty.  We  must  observe  accurately,  distinguish  t 
the  important  and  the  unimportant,  between  the  real  and  the  ap 
and  learn  to  weigh  evidence,  and  finally  learn  to  suspend  jut 
where  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
leaves  no  room  for  the  imagination,  and  that  science  teaching  desti 
imagination  of  children.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  an  unjust  cri 
for,  while  science  does  try  to  have  its  knowledge  well  based  upo 
and  has  little  patience  with  statements  that  cannot  be  proved  by  a 
have  the  skill  and  will  take  the  time,  in  its  theories,  its  guesses 
cause  of  the  phenomena  observed,  science  has  need  of,  and  gives,  < 
to  the  most  highly  developed  imagination.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
of  science  is  due  to  the  continual  effort  to  learn  whether  the  theo 
results  of  well-guided  imagination,  are  actually  in  accordance  with  t 

Almost  any  of  the  natural  sciences,  properly  taught,  will  give  t! 
of  training.  Indeed,  all  of  the  natural  sciences  are  artificial  subd 
of  one  great  whole.  As  our  knowledge  increases  and  the  bound 
the  known  are  extended,  one  science  will  merge  into  another,  ind 
see  that  there  are  no  natural  boundary  lines  between  them  ;  all  b< 
lines  are  artificial  and  of  our  own  making.  Such  a  merging 
sciences  is  now  going  on  between  physics  and  chemistry.  Fiftet 
ai(o  the  merest  schoolboy  could  accurately  point  out  the  difference 
pliysics  and  chemistry;  now  we  find  the  one  passing  over  into  th 
and  where  we  cross  the  line  dividing  them  those  who  know  the  mo: 
it  are  unable  to  tell. 

As  our  knowledge  of  the  biological  sciences  increases  on  the  on 
and  of  physics  and  chemistry  on  the  other,  we  shall  find  them  \ 
toi^ether.  and  some  time,  in  the  still  distant  future,  the  scientist  p 
the  intermediate  ground  will  find  no  real  division  between  these  i 
wlii(  h,  from  our  lark  of  knowledge  concerning  them,  are  now  so  wid 

The  experimental  sciences  have  certain  advantages  for  edu< 
purposes  in  the  secondary  schools.  In  these  we  can  reproduce  ai 
trol  many  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  govern  the  conditions  unde 
they  are  to  aet.  Physics  and  chemistry  are  perhaps  the  most  de^ 
of  the  experimental  sciences. 

riiey  are  studied  almost  wholly  in  the  laboratory,  where  the  i 
is    able  to  produce   a   given  set  of  conditions   repeatedly  and  e: 
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the  result  of  these  conditions  acting  upon  various  things,  and  thus  to 
discover  laws  and  test  them  as  often  as  he  wishes.  Few  other  sciences 
are  so  favored  in  this  respect. 

The  geologist,  for  example,  can  reproduce  in  the  laboratory  but  few 
of  the  world-building  forces  of  nature  which  he  wishes  to  study.  So, 
too,  the  astronomer  has  little  control  over  the  phenomena  which  interest 
him,  and  in  order  to  study  them  has  to  await  their  natural  occurrence. 
Moreover,  chemistry  and  physics  are,  in  a  setfse,  fundamental  sciences  ; 
the  other  sciences  being  more  or  less  highly  specialized  applications  of 
these,  and  a  certain  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics  being  necessary 
to  their  proper  understanding.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  chemistry  and 
physics  are  the  best  adapted  for  educational  purposes  in  the  secondary 
schools ;  but  with  those  who  think  otherwise  I  shall  have  no  controversy. 
At  least  physics  and  chemistry  are  the  sciences  most  usually  taught  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

With  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  classes  in  the  high  school  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  master  any  single  science.  The  greatest  evil  of 
our  present  method  of  teaching  science  in  the  secondary  schools  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  tendency  to  cover  too  much  ground.  This,  of  course,  comes 
from  the  desire  to  gain  as  much  information  about  the  science  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  it  makes  more  difficult  the  more  important  point  —  the  gaining 
of  scientific  training.  We  can  gain  information  all  our  lives;  with  many 
the  high  school  offers  the  only  opportunity  to  gain  scientific  training. 
This  attempt  to  cover  much  ground  necessitates  dealing  with  more  or  less 
isolated  facts,  the  connection  between  which  may  or  may  not  be  pointed 
out  by  the  teacher  or  the  text-book,  but  which  is  rarely  appreciated  by 
the  pupil.  The  pupil  is  hurried  from  topic  to  topic,  without  taking  time 
thoroly  to  understand  the  relationships  of  that  which  he  has  studied.  In 
the  laboratory  especially  is  the  evil  effect  of  this  hurry  noticeable  ;  the  feel- 
ing of  haste  and  pressure,  consequent  upon  this  desire  to  get  on,  is 
directly  and  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  conditions  for  successful  labora- 
tory work.  It  causes  the  pupil  to  slight  the  experiment  in  some  essential 
detail,  the  "one  step  omitted  which  nature  never  pardons;"  causes  the 
experiments  to  be  only  partially  successful. 

The  continued  performance  of  experiments  which  are  only  partially 
successful  is  worse  than  no  experiments  at  all  ;  it  causes  the  pupil  to  lose 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  the  science ;  it  develops  nothing  of  that  feel- 
ing of  strength  and  power  which  is  the  result  of  successful  laboratory 
work. 

This  custom  of  covering  a  large  amount  of  a  science  in  an  insufficient 
time  accentuates  what  is  almost  a  national  characteristic  —  a  feeling  of 
haste,  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  small  things,  and  a 
disinclination  to  stick  to  one  thing  until  it  is  mastered.  It  does  nothing 
toward  developing  what  is  called  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind. 
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Instead  of  lUteiiipting  to  gain  what  is  sometimes  called  a  " 
view"  of  the  science,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  get  i 
view  ;  better  to  get  the  fundamental,  basic  facts  of  the  subject  thor 
mind  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  is  convinced  of  their  truth  by  hi 
powers  of  observation  and  reason.  Let  the -theories  of  the  science 
the  facts  which  they  are  to  explain  ;  let  their  relationship  to  the  fac 
to  the  science  as  a  whole  be  carefully  considered,  always  rememl 
that  future  discoveries  must  modify  them,  and  perhaps  render  them  ei 
untenable.  Kncourage  the  pupil  to  form  his  own  estimate  o!  the  vali 
probability  of  a  theory,  basing  his  estimate  upon  the  evidence,  up 
reasonableness,  and  upon  its  usefulness  to  the  science. 

Successful  laboratory  work  requires  patience,  close  attention  to 
and  close  powers  of  observation.  To  cultivate  these  the  feeling  of 
their  greatest  foe,  must  be  overcome.  The  pupil  should  feel,  wl 
undertakes  laboratory  work,  that  he  has  all  the  time  necessarv  to  p 
the  experiments  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  in  order  to  get  tl 
possible  results;  to  repeat  the  work,  if  necessary;  to  take  every  ] 
tion  that  will  add  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  He  must  lear 
unwilling  to  leave  an  experiment  until  he  thoroly  understands  it 
bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  pupil  cannot,  of  course,  get  all  of  his  facts  from  his  own 
tory  experience.  This  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  ;  he  must, 
depend  largely  for  his  facts  upon  the  experience  of  others.  My  ] 
that  he  should  get  a  few  facts,  and  get  these  few  fully  and  thorol 
his  own  work.  This  will  give  him  the  most  desirable  laboratory  tr 
it  will  enable  him  to  understand  the  methods  of  getting  nature' 
and  it  will  give  him,  therefore,  a  keener  appreciation  of  all  tl 
which  he  uses,  tho  they  are  not  the  result  of  his  own  experience. 

In  selecting  the  experiments  to  be  performed  by  the  pupil  c 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  pupil's  laboratory  experience  and  ai 
iiient,  to  his  skill  and  ability  to  perform  them  successfully.  Ever}* 
ment  should  either  illustrate  some  important  principle  or  some  im 
property  of  the  thing  under  consideration.  It  is  usually  not  wort 
to  illustrate  by  experiment  phenomena  that  are  occurring  abot 
the  tinie,  and  are  already  familiar  to  the  pupil,  or  can  be  made 
l)v  siniplv  rallinix  his  attention  to  them. 

For  example,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  perform  experiment 
laboratory  to  distinguish  between  chemical  and  physical  action,  w 
are  <  ontinually  surrounded  by  examples  of  each  in  nature,  to  wh 
pupil  only  needs  to  have  his  attention  called  in  order  to  get  as  pei 
idea  of  physical  action  as  he  will  by  heating  a  platinum  wire  in  a 
tlainc.oras  perfect  an  idea  of  chemical  action  as  he  will  by  heating 
tube  containing  sugar.  For  the  purpose  of  the  kind  of  training 
laboratory    work   so  well    gives,   experiments  should  be    selected 
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require  some  skill  and  thought  to  work  out,  and,  wherever  possible,  they 
should  be  quantitative. 

I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  tendency  to  make  the  laboratory  experi- 
ments for  pupils  as  simple  as  possible,  and  to  take  the  fact  that  an  experi- 
ment can  be  performed  with  ordinary  kitchen  utensils  as  ample  reason  for 
introducing  it  into  our  school  courses.  I  do  not  like  an  experiment  which 
requires  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  frequent  question  :  "  Is  that  all  there 
is  to  it?"  Such  experiments  are  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  preva- 
lence of  that  unwholesome  dread  of  experiments  which  require  some  time 
and  skill  for  their  performance,  which  is  so  prevalent  among  the  students 
entering  our  colleges.  Experiments  which  require  little  thought  are  very 
apt  to  receive  it. 

As  a  whole,  I  believe  physics  has  certain  advantages  over  chemistry  for 
high  school  work,  because  it  deals  with  phenomena  that  are  more  appar- 
ent to  the  senses,  and  with  phenomena  which  permit  of  a  readier  quantita- 
tive study  ;  but  chemistry  also  has  certain  advantages  peculiar  to  itself. 
Since,  however,  chemistry  and  physics  are  no  longer  independent  sciences, 
•  I  believe  the  ideal  course  of  experimental  science  for  secondary  schools 
will  be  one  which  makes  no  effort  to  keep  them  differentiated,  but,  rather, 
which  unites  in  one  course  as  much  of  both  as  is  needed  to  gain  a  thoro 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  studied.  I  feel  very  sure  that  a  two- 
years*  science  course  in  the  high  school,  based  upon  such  lines,would  give 
most  satisfactory  results. 

Finally,  in  all  science  work,  but  especially  in  the  laboratory,  very  much 
depends  upon  the  teacher.  School  authorities  do  not,  as  a  rule,  suffi- 
ciently appreciate  the  demand  made  upon  the  time  and  energy  of  their 
teachers  by  laboratory  work. 

The  instruction  in  the  laboratory  being  largely  personal,  a  teacher 
cannot  successfully  handle  here  such  large  classes  as  in  the  recitation 
room.  In  the  laboratory  the  pupil  must  be  constantly  watched,  and  not 
allowed  to  acquire  slovenly  habits  of  work  ;  laboratory  notes  must  be 
looked  over,  and  errors  of  observation  and  conclusion  pointed  out  and 
corrected  ;  teachers  must  use  every  opportunity  to  converse  with  the  pupil 
about  his  laboratory  work»  to  draw  him  out,  and  to  direct  his  attention  to 
certain  points  by  questions  ;  for  thus  an  experiment  which  may  be  of 
almost  no  value  to  the  student  unaided  may  sometimes  be  rendered  a 
mine  of  information.  All  of  these  duties  make  large  demands  upon  the 
time  and  working  power  of  the  teacher. 

The  importance  of  a  good  teacher  outweighs  all  other  considerations. 
President  Eliot  has  said  :  **Two  kinds  of  men  make  good  teachers  —  young 
men  and  men  who  never  grow  old." 

Good  science  teachers  have  three  indispensable  qualifications  —  they 
must  know  their  subject,  they  must  love  their  subject,  and  they  must  have 
^n  enthusiasm  for  work. 
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SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  13,  1899 

Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  two  speakers  on  the  program,  the  two  sessions 
arranged  for  were  merged  into  one.  In  the  absence  of  the  regular  chairman,  £.  E. 
Barthell,  Na.shville,  Tenn.,  was  elected  temporary  chairman. 

Erie  Edward  Kosling,  Esq.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  read  the  first  paper,  entitled  '^  Employ- 
ment and  Dismissal  of  Teachers.'*  He  was  followed  in  a  discussion  of  his  paper  br 
Samuel  F.  Smith,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  E.  Morris  Cox,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  and  a  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Teachers'  Federation  of  Chicago. 

William  George  Bruce,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  then  read  a  paper  entitled,  **  Quo  Vadis, 
School  Board  ?  " 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Ella  J.  Fifield,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  entitled 
"  The  School  Board  and  the  Press." 

The   nominating   committee,  which  had   been  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the* 
meeting,  then  reported  the  following-named  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

For  President^  Hon.  E.  E.  Barthdl,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

For  First  Vice  President — Thomas  M.  Gafney,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

For  Second  Vice-President — William  F.  Bradt,  Ishpeminc,  Mich. 

For  Secretary— 'WWWvim  George  Bruce,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

For  Executive  Committee  —  Charles  Cassat  Davis.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Chair^tnaK, 

Lyman  Evans,  Esq.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

William  S.  Mack,  Aurora,  III. 

R.  L.  Yeager,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  B.  Kruttschnitt,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Upon  motion,  the  report  was  adopted  and  the  officers  declared  elected. 
Adjournment  followed. 

Wm.  Geo.  Brice, 

Secretary. 


PAPERS    AND   DISCUSSIONS 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  DISMISSAL   OF  TEACHERS 


\\\  KRIC  EDWAKI)  KUSLING,  ESQ.,  PRESIDENT  OF  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

''(xood  Lord  !  How  many  good  and  clear  wits  of  children  be  now-a- 
days  perished  by  iirnorant  schoolmasters/'  wrote  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  in 
15^51.  Centuries  have  come  and  gone  since  then  —  centuries  whose 
educational  reformers,  like  Comenius,  Milton,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pcsta- 
lozzi,  Froebel,  and  Spencer,  have  accomplished  wonders  for  the  schoolboy; 

\\i8 
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yet  even  now  we  can  occasionally  hear  this  sentiment  echoed,  at  least 
faintly,  from  both  rural  and  urban  districts,  because  there  are  still  a  few 
school  boards  which  are  either  ignorant  or  regardless  of  their  trust,  or 
have  a  crude  conception  of  it. 

In  our  city  lives  a  man  who  has  for  several  years  vainly  placed  him- 
self "in  the  hands  of  his  friends"  as  a  candidate  for  school-board  honors. 
In  urging  his  claims  for  my  support  in  our  last  contest,  he  laid  emphasis 
upon  his  four  or  five  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  in  an  eastern  state. 
Surprised  at  learning  of  this  qualification,  I  pressed  the  subject  further, 
and  was  gravely  informed  that  the  school  board  under  which  he  served 
followed  the  very  excellent  and  economical  plan  of  annually  offering  the 
position  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  with  pardonable  pride  he  added  that 
he  received  the  appointment  every  year  for  several  years. 

Scarcely  less  questionable,  or  more  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  the  schools,  is  the  similar  economic  plan  adopted  by  some 
boards,  in  both  city  and  country,  of  fixing  the  salaries  of  their  teachers  at 
the  lowest  schedule  upon  which  any  teacher,  almost  regardless  of  qualifi- 
cations, can  possibly  be  obtained,  and  then  justifying  their  course  by 
demonstrating  that  their  teachers  rarely  leave  them  for  other  schools. 
They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  teachers  for  whom  their  schedule 
was  an  attraction  would  hardly  be  the  ones  for  whom  other  and  wiser 
boards  would  be  seeking ;  and  that  "  the  very  foundation  of  the  whole 
commonwealth  is  the  proper  bringing  up  of  the  young"  is  believed  as 
firmly  today  as  when  Cicero  proclaimed  it  centuries  ago.  And  as  the 
other  mighty  factors  in  the  make-up  of-  the  education  of  our  youth, 
namely,  home,  society,  and  church,  cannot  be  universally  and  infallibly 
relied  upon  to  do  their  whole  part,  the  people  believe  in  education  thru 
the  medium  of  the  public  school.  Allow  our  school  system  to  degenerate 
thru  the  introduction  and  retention  of  incompetent  teachers,  and  we 
allow  the  foundations  of  our  governmental  structure  to  be  seriously 
undermined,  and  at  the  door  of  the  department  of  school  administration 
may  largely  and  justly  be  laid  the  blame. 

Am  I  putting  that  too  strongly  ?  I  believe  not.  Chosen  by  the 
people,  who  thus  delegate  largely  parental  responsibility,  and  created 
and  clothed  with  extraordinary  powers  and  authority  by  the  state,  our 
boards  of  education,  as  we  are  called  in  the  state  of  Washington,  are 
made  the  legal  guardians  of  our  schools,  the  business  managers  of  the 
system,  and  held  strictly  accountable  to  the  general  public  and  the  state 
for  the  manner  and  method  of  our  administration. 

Ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  recreation,  and  seating,  each  present 
problems  for  our  solution  that  are  both  perplexing  and  difficult ;  but 
overshadowing  all  these,  in  its  importance  and  far-reaching  influence 
upon  the  welfare  of  children,  community,  state,  and  nation,  is  the  subject 
of  this  afternoon's  paper,  the  "  Employment  and  Dismissal  of  Teachers." 
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Few  of  us  realize  our  great  need  of  divine  guidance  and  wisdom  in 
important  branch  of  our  work,  or  the  care  and  deliberation  requisii 
the  execution  of  this  part  of  our  trust.  We  hold  the  balance  of  pi 
and  can  make  for  weal  or  for  woe. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  the  personnel  of  our  boa 
properly  our  first  consideration,  for  water  will  not  rise  higher  thaj 
source,  and  a  board  itself  deficient  in  manhood,  character,  and  n 
worth  can  hardly  be  relied  upon  to  make  these  qualifications  the 
test  of  fitness,  as  they  should  be,  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  The  b 
should  be,  and  can  be  made,  nonpartisan.  School  politics,  or  the  a] 
cation  of  politicians*  methods  to  school  affairs,  should  never  be  tolei 
for  a  moment,  or  teachers*  positions  will  rapidly  become  considen 
spoils;  the  introduction  of  a  spoil  system  into  our  schools  would  p 
disastrous.  Schools  should  be  kept  out  of  politics  and  politics  oi 
the  schools.  But,  you  ask,  can  this  be  done  ?  Let  me  tell  you  how 
board  that  is  truly  alive  to  its  trust  and  responsibility  will  see  to  it 
only  the  right  kind  of  men  and  women  are  elected  to  its  member 
In  due  season,  before  the  annual  election,  quietly  have  a  meeting  of 
members  of  your  board  as  you  know  have  a  true  conception  of  wk 
due  from  members  of  a  school  board ;  then  carefully  canvass  the  n 
of  your  best  and  most  representative  fellow-citizens,  and  select  a  i 
which  your  board  will  support,  taking  care  that  ever)'  name  upon  it  r 
scnts  a  man  or  woman  who  (i)  has  a  good  Christian  character  am 
confidence  of  your  community;  (2)  is  not  a  politician  nor  a  pel 
aspirant;  (3)  is  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  common-sense;  (4)  h 
grievance  to  satisfy  or  ax  to  grind,  no  enemy  to  punish  or  friei 
reward ;  (5)  whose  ambition  will  be  to  improve  the  schools ;  and,  1 
sec  that  your  ticket  has  on  it  names  representing  each  of  the  le; 
political  parties,  taking  care  that  the  election  of  your  ticket  will  not 
any  of  said  political  parties  an  unfair  majority  in  the  board  as  a  vi 
Vou  then  have  a  ticket  that  will  bear  close  scrutiny,  and  will  recei^ 
united  support  of  your  teaching  corps  and  its  friends,  and  of  the  pa 
of  the  schools,  and  thus  insure  success  at  the  polls.  This  can  be  ( 
and,  if  done,  the  best  resuk  in  the  selection  of  teachers  is  possible. 

Before  the  election  of  teachers  naturally  must  come  their  selec 
and  right  here  we  are  to  put  the  test  as  to  our  own  fitness  for  our  0 
The  patrons  of  our  schools  may  employ  whom  they  will  for  their  d(w 
and  lawvers,  but  as  to  the  choice  of  a  teacher,  to  whom  is  intrusted 
most  important  duty  of  the  development  of  the  minds  and  bodies  of  1 
children,  they  have  nothing  to  say.  With  this  tremendous  responsib 
shifted  onto  our  shoulders,  do  we  not,  indeed,  have  need  of  exceec 
care  and  wise  deliberation  ?  The  teacher  is  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  c 
to  a  world  of  wonders,  his  mind  to  realms  of  knowledge  ;  and  from 
the  child  should  learn  to  love  truth,  purity,  refinement,  and  all  that  m 
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up  a  perfect  character ;  and  to  scorn  meanness,  idleness,  and  all  that 
debases.  The  teacher's  personal  influence  is  greater  than  that  of  our  text- 
books, libraries,  or  laboratories,  for  the  teacher  is  the  school ;  therefore, 
how  great  the  necessity  of  careful  selection  !  We  may  be  proud,  and  with 
reason,  of  our  buildings  and  grounds,  but  every  school  board  should  have 
reason  to  point  with  greater  pride  at  a  corps  of  teachers  who  are  not  only 
teaching  history,  physics,  English,  etc.,  but  by  word  and  example  awaken- 
ing their  pupils  to  the  highest  and  noblest  purposes  and  deeds.  Yes, 
without  discounting  the  necessity  for  culture  and  attainments  in  the  least, 
I  would  still  make  true  manhood  and  womanhood  my  first  test  of  fitness 
in  the  applicant. 

The  superintendent  is,  and  should  be,  the  official  and  expert  adviser 
of  the  board ;  yet,  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  evil,  as  well  as  to  insure  the 
best  results,  the  rules  should  require  him,  after  careful  and  personal 
investigation  of  the  qualifications  of  all  applicants,  to  select  at  least 
three  of  the  very  best,  everything  considered,  for  each  vacancy  to  be 
filled.  His  list  of  recommendations  should  then  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee on  teachers  and  salaries,  who  should  be  selected  because  of  their 
marked  fitness  for  this  particular  work.  If  not  practicable  for  the  entire 
board  to  do  so,  the  entire  membership  of  this  committee  at  least  should 
not  only  carefully  examine  the  testimonials  accompanying  the  applica- 
tions, but  should  meet  each  applicant  personally  and,  if  possible,  inspect 
her  work.  To  this  end  the  superintendent  should  assign  each  of  the 
recommended  applicants  to  sufficient  substitute  work  to  enable  her  to 
fairly  demonstrate  her  qualifications  to  the  teachers'  committee,  or  to  the 
paid  supervisors  of  our  larger  cities.  The  committee  is  then  in  a  position 
to  distinguish  the  nagging,  scolding  "school-marm"  from  the  one  whose 
love  for  childhood  keeps  her  kind  and  patient  thru  mischief  and  dull- 
ness ;  to  compare  their  discipline,  methods,  etc.,  and  make  a  wise  report. 
The  election  of  relatives  of  the  board  or  committee  should  be  avoided,  if 
possible ;  the  politics  of  the  applicant  should  never  be  known  or  con- 
sidered ;  one  applicant  should  never  be  preferred  over  another  by  reason 
of  her  influential  friends,  or  other  similar  pressure,  or  because  of  her 
poverty  or  need  ;  for  our  schools  are  not  asylums,  and  we  must  remember 
that  "the  welfare  of  the  child  shall  be  the  highest  law." 

The  election  should  be  for  one  vear  and  to  the  end  of  the  current 
school  year,  rather  than  for  an  indefinite  term,  conditioned  even  on  good 
behavior  and  successful  work. 

Doubtless  this  latter  proposition  will  provoke  much  adverse  criticism, 
but  it  is  submitted  only  after  mature  deliberation,  and  is  based  upon 
experience  in  our  own  city.  The  objection  may  be  raised  that  the  teacher 
is  thus  kept  on  the  anxious  seat,  preventing  her  from  really  producing 
the  best  results  of  which  she  is  capable.  To  a  very  small  extent  this  may 
be  true,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  annual  election  is  a  constant  incentive 
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to  the  best  possible  efforts,  and  will  prevent  careless,  indifferent  wc 
long  as  the  board  is  alive  to  its  duties  and  does  not  allow  the  a 
election  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  formality.  The  condition  of 
behavior  and  satisfactory  work  in  a  life  term  is,  except  in  extreme 
usually  of  little  practical  value.  Experience  teaches  us  that  it  requ 
flagrant  case  to  interfere  with  any  life  term,  largely  because  there 
periodical  investigation,  upon  the  issues  of  which  is  based  the  cont 
of  the  term.  See,  for  example,  the  recent  exposure  of  the  shortco 
of  that  New  York  surrogate  to  whom  a  long-sufifering  public  subi 
for  years,  until  Governor  Roosevelt  personally  took  the  matter  in 
and  in  his  characteristic  manner  compelled  a  surrender  of  the  of)ic 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  surrogate  could  have  been  passed 
by  the  people  at  the  polls  annually  or  biennially,  you  may  be  si 
would  have  proven  a  better  judge. 

If  "when  once  in,  always  in'*  becomes  recognized  by  the  teacl 
your  corps  as  the  policy  of  the  board,  whether  based  upon  a  formal  \ 
election  or  a  life  term,  the  board  has  permitted  a  mighty  blow 
struck  at  the  welfare  of  both  school  and  community,  and  is  gu 
criminal  negligence  that  should  not  go  unpunished.  The  annual  el 
affords  the  needed  opportunity  to  drop  the  unsatisfactory  teacher  -^ 
the  unnecessary  publicity  of  a  discharge.  The  simple  omissioi 
name  in  the  list  of  re-elected  teachers  will  rarely  be  discovered, 
further  to  relieve  the  unsuccessful  teacher  from  embarrassment 
financial  and  sQcial,  I  believe  that,  while  all  renewals  of  contracts  \ 
take  effect  from  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester,  yet  the  annual  el 
should  be  held  immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  : 
summer  vacation,  so  that  abundant  opportunity  may  be  given  the  re 
teacher  to  make  other  plans  for  the  future,  and  at  the  same  time  i 
all  the  other  teachers  from  any  anxiety  and  insure  to  them  th 
enjoyment  of  the  vacation  season. 

But  whether  you  employ  your  teachers  annually  or  not,  let  the  t< 
who  is  doing  good,  faithful  work  feel,  not  only  that  she  has  your  ap 
and  appreciation,  but  that  she  can  count  upon  your  support  just  a 
as  her  exemplary  work  continues.  Such  teachers,  with  each  succc 
year's  added  experience,  become  more  and  more  invaluable,  and  s 
be  retained  at  any  reasonable  cost. 

There  are  many  little  details  and  items  that  might  properly  b 
sidered  in  connection  with  this  subject,  but  which  are  largely  subj 
the  conditions  of  each  school  district.  In  this  brief  paper  I  hav 
dared  to  venture  into  so  exhaustive  a  field,  but  have  contented  i 
with  the  statement  of  a  few  general  principles,  the  observance  of  w! 
modestly  believe  would  prove  of  practical  value  to  us  all. 

Just  a  word   further   on   the   subject  of  dismissals  and   I   am 
Except  in  cases  justifying  summary  action,  such  as  immoral  cond 
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believe  each  teacher  is  entitled  to  fair  warning  before  dismissal  for 
incompetency;  the  notice  should  be  coupled  with  friendly  criticism  and 
advice  from  the  proper  source,  acquainting  her  with  her  deficiencies; 
and  both  supervisors  and  principal  should  give  her  unusual  attention  and 
assistance,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  scholars,  but  for  her  own  sake. 
Such  a  course  has  been  the  making  of  some  of  our  best  teachers,  who 
would  otherwise  have  retired  from  the  profession  discouraged.  A  change 
of  grade  or  environment  may  bring  about  a  happy  result. 

If  it  is  self-evident  that  she  can  never  become  a  successful  teacher, 
have  her  told  so  kindly,  and,  above  all,  do  not  soothe  her  disappointment 
by  arming  her  with  credentials  and  recommendations  in  subtle  form, 
calculated  to  deceive  wherever  presented.  Do  not  pass  such  a  teacher 
along  to  inflict  her  incompetency  upon  others  ;  nor  keep  her  yourself 
because  of  her  influential  friends ;  but  remain  true  to  your  trust,  and 
remember  that  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  your  highest  trust. 


DISCUSSION 


Sam  Ferry  Smith,  member  of  board  of  education,  San  Diego,  Cal. — The  object 
and  purpose  of  the  public-school  system  is  to  educate  the  child;  to  bring  into  play  and 
activity,  and  to  direct  into  the  proper  mental,  moral,  and  physical  channels,  the  dormant, 
growing,  and  developing  powers.  The  child  comes  to  the  school  "  a  bundle  of  inherited 
tendencies,'*  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  To  furnish  an  environment  that  will  stimulate 
and  bring  out  intellectually  and  ethically  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  and  to  repress  all 
that  is  bad  and  vicious,  is  its  mission.  The  chief  factor  is  the  teacher.  V'ou  may  have 
fine  buildings,  elaborate  text -books,  and  expensive  laboratories,  and  yet  without  a  good 
teacher  fail  to  educate,  while  with  a  good  teacher  all  else  may  be  deficient,  or  even  totally 
wanting,  and  yet  marvelous  results  be  obtained.  The  teacher,  then,  is  the  principal  factor 
in  a  successful  school. 

How  should  this  teacher  be  iielected  ?  What  qualifications  should  she  have  ?  And 
by  whom  should  the  selection  be  made  ? 

Let  us  first  consider  the  (jualifications.  She  must,  of  course,  have  a  teacher's  certificate  ; 
be  of  good  moral  character,  neat  and  tidy  in  appearance  ;  have  sufficient  physical  strength 
(O  maintain  discipline;  have  complete  control  over  herself,  particularly  her  temper;  above 
all  must  possess  that  subtle  but  indescribable  power  of  imparting  knowledge  to  others,  of 
instilling  by  moral  influence  the  highest  ethics,  inspiring  the  pupil  by  example  rather  than 
by  precept  to  develop  the  best  and  noblest  that  is  in  him  ;  the  power  of  enforcing  obedi- 
ence by  strength  of  will  rather  than  by  force  of  muscle  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  must 
have  a  love  of  children  and  a  strong  sympathy  with  their  weaknesses  and  frailties.  A  rare 
combination,  truly ;  yet  not  one  of  these  qualities  can  be  omitted  if  the  best  results  arc  to 
be  obtained. 

As  to  the  manner  of  selection  :  There  are  three  methods  now  in  vogue ;  all  others  are 
modifications  or  combinations  of  two  or  more  of  these  three.  They  are,  first,  selection  by 
a  board  of  education  at  large  ;  second,  selection  by  a  committee  of  the  Iward  appointed 
for  that  purpose  ;  and.  third,  selection  by  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
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Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  each  system ;  each  has  its  advantages  and  di 
tages,  and  should  be  considered  in  all  its  various  phases  and  modifications ;  fa 
does  not  permit ;  therefore  1  shall  devote  the  time  allotted  to  me  to  the  present 
what,  to  my  mind,  is  the  best  system,  viz.,  the  selection  by  the  superintendent  of  sc 
a  system  which,  I  believe,  has  the  most  advantages  and  is  subject  to  the  least  c 

«  When  this  system  is  suggested,  the  question  is  at  once  asked  :  Why  centralize  this 

Why  should  a  board  of  education  abdicate  this  prerogative  to  one  man,  and  that 
employd  ?     I  answer  :     Because  the  average  member  of  a  board  of  education  has 

I  the  time,  opportunity,  nor  capacity  to  make  the  obser>'ations  and  investigations  nt 

*  to  perform   that  important  duty  in  a  proper  manner.     To  determine  whether  t 

teacher  possesses  the  required  qualifications  it  is  necessary*  that  frequent  visits  be 
the  schoolroom,  so  that  her  influence  and  methods  may  be  observed  ;  to  ascertain 
or  not  she  has  that  requisite  peculiar  personality;  to  note  her  m>ral  and  int< 
influence  over  her  pupils ;  to  compare  her  work  with  the  work  of  other  teacher 
same  grade ;  to  examine  the  written  work  of  her  scholars  to  see  whether  or 
results  are  up  to  the  standard.     This  must  of  necessity  consume  a  great  deal  of  ti 
must  be  done  by  {lersonal  observation,  contact,  and  examination.    An  attendance 
day  exercises  or  other  public  functions  is  not  sufficient,  nor  does  a  five-  or  ten-min 

«  to  the  school  once  or  twice  a  year  suffice.     Credentials,  no  matter  how  high-soui 

from  what  institution  issued,  will  not  determine  it.  Recommendations,  no  mat 
what  source,  are  not  conclusive.  The  teacher  may  be  a  graduate  of  the  highest 
tion  of  learning,  may  l>e  entitled  to  write  enough  letters  after  her  name  to  make  a 
bet,  and  yet,  as  an  imparter  and  inspirer  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  ethical  quali 
child,  be  a  dismal  failure ;  while  one  with  no  certificate  higher  than  that  of  a  \ 
school  or  high  school,  or  in  fact  no  certificate  at  all  other  than  that  giving 
right  ti>  teach,  may  meet  with  marked  success  and  be  a  truly  ideal  teacher.  ' 
/  are,  to  a  large  extent,  born  and  not  made  ;  and  while  training  and  education  are  n 
and  beneficial,  yet  they  are  not  all ;  and  those  qualifications  which  make  the  besi 
depend  more  upon  the  character  and  personality  of  the  individual  than  upon  the 
and  education  that  she  may  have  had.  Hence  the  proper  selection  cannot  be  nu 
credentials  or  recommendations,  but  must  be  made  after  a  full  and  fair  trial  s 
conditions  and  surroundings  in  which  the  teacher  is  expected  to  work,  and  after 
observation  by  the  person  who  is  supposed  to  make  the  selection.  All  applicant: 
therefore,  serve  from  three  to  twelve  months  on  probation  before  receiving  p€ 
cmph)ymc"t.  It  follows  of  necessity  that  the  person  who  makes  the  selection 
one  who  has  the  time,  opportunity,  and  ability  to  perform  that  duty.  Except 
cases,  members  (jf  the  board  of  education,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  busy  walk 
cannot  spare  sufficient  time  from  their  business  duties,  and  have  not  had  the  I 
training  in  methods  of  teaching  which  would  qualify  them  to  pass  upon  the  quali 
of  a  teacher.  Hence  1  feel  and  believe  that  the  proper  place  to  lodge  this  pofl 
one  who,  by  reason  of  his  position,  training,  and  opportunities,  is  best  qualified 
llie  selection.  Let  the  board  of  education  select  a  superintendent  who  is  tnilv  de 
the  cause  of  education,  whose  whole  ambition  and  purpose  is  to  carry  out  in  i 
scope  the  true  mission  of  the  schools ;  then  place  in  his  hands  the  power  of  sele 
cnip>  (if  teachers,  ami  hold  him  in  strict  accountability.  When  this  is  done 
.'pulls.*'  political  preferences,  influential  relatives,  and  many  other  things  that 
nianv  cities  make  the  educational  department  a  dumping-ground  for  relatives  ai 
cunious  friends,  will  become  extinct;  incompetency  will  be  weeded  out,  and  tl 
and  educational  stanilard  of  the  school  department  will  be  elevated  to  the  highest  ] 
and  become  what  it  is  destined  to  be  —  the  best,  noblest,  and  greatest  institution  i 
American  flatj. 

riii>  hiijh  .otandnrd,  once  attained,  should  be  maintained.     WheneTcr  a  tead 
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any  caus#  fails  to  keep  up  to  the  standard,  she  should  at  once  be  dropped  and  another 
teacher  put  in  her  place.  And  it  should  be  the  rule  that,  so  long  as  the  teacher  maintains 
that  high  standard  which  should  be  required  of  her  to  gain  appointment  in  the  depart- 
ment, just  so  long  should  she  be  secure  of  her  position,  and  no  longer ;  and  hence,  having 
no  tenure  in  office  but  that  of  satisfactory  service,  the  teacher  will  be  ever  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  having  her  work  up  to  the  highest  standard. 


QUO  VADIS,  SCHOOL  BOARD? 


BY  WILLIAM  GEORGE  BRUCE,  EDITOR  "AMERICAN  SCHOOL  BOARD  JOURNAL, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

The  general  progress  which  has  manifested  itself  in  all  lines  of  human 
activity  has  touched  the  management  of  our  educational  affairs  with  equal 
force.  While  it  may  be  said  that  all  advancement  must  have  its  impetus 
in  knowledge,  and  knowledge  its  source  in  education,  we  differentiate 
here  education  in  the  abstract  from  a  system  or  machinery  for  its  applica- 
tion or  distribution.  This  system  has  kept  fully  abreast  with  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  day,  .and  the  machinery  which  was  once  crude  and 
clumsy  has  grown  into  an  intricate  piece  of  mechanism.  The  principles 
which  serve  as  its  motive  power  have  always  been  the  same. 

The  school  board  of  the  present  day  is,  however,  a  different  affair  from 
the  school  board  of  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  simple  course 
of  study,  the  limited  list  of  books,  and  the  meager  school  supplies  left 
little  for  the  old-time  school  board  to  look  after.  The  amplification  of 
studies,  the  increased  size  and  number  of  school  buildings,  together  with 
the  requirements  of  a  modern  schoolhouse,  make  greater  demands  upon  a 
school  board. 

These  demands  are  met  by  men  who  are  equal  to  the  task.  The 
rough  and  unlettered  citizens  who  served  upon  the  old  school  board  have 
gradually  been  displaced  by  the  business  and  professional  men  in  every 
community.  The  farmer  as  well  as  the  mechanic  who  may  hold  a  mem- 
bership in  a  school  board  is  fully  equipped  to  meet  the  obligation  of  a 
new  condition.  For  all  that  has  been  accomplished  we  should  feel  truly 
grateful.  The  thousands  who  have  served  on  boards  of  education  have 
contributed  their  share  toward  the  great  progress  made.  Without  them 
little  could  have  been  accomplished. 

The  establishment  of  our  public-school  system  brought  into  life  the 
first  school  board.     The  latter  was  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  former. 

The  very  nature  of  our  form  of  government  called  for  a  system  of 
school  government  which  brought  the  schools  as  near  the  people  as  pos- 
sible. The  foundation  of  the  republic  rested  then,  as  it  does  now,  upon 
the  public-school  system.     It  involved,  not  merely  the  education  of  the 
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people,  but  an  inculcation  of  the  spirit  of  democracy.  Thi?  spirit 
found  its  profoundest  expression  in  its  school  system,  and  was  typified  in 
the  real  conservator  of  the  schools,  the  school  board,  a  body  created  of 
the  people  for  the  government  of  the  school  system  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people.  The  very  fact  that  the  people  had  the  management 
under  their  own  control  served  as  an  impetus  toward  enlightenment  and 
freedom.  A  centralized  or  paternal  form  of  school  management  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  cause.  A  radical  change  would  have  come  over 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  Plutocracy  rather  than  democracy  would 
have  been  the  result.  But  the  school  board  proved  to  be  the  real  hand 
that  rocked  the  cradle  of  democracy.  It  watched  unceasingly  the  interests 
of  the  public-school  system  which  has  proven  itself  the  bulwark  of  a 
republic.     So  much  for  the  introduction,  at  least,  of  my  discussion. 

I  have  thus  far  merely  aimed  to  lend  the  subject  a  background  which 
shall  show  the  spirit  which  its  founders  breathed  into  our  school  system, 
the  fundamental  principles  which  have  so  successfully  governed  them. 

I  mean  now  to  contrast  some  of  the  modern  tendencies  in  school 
government  with  the  well-established  doctrines  which  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  so  well  —  tendencies  which  not  only  weaken  and  divert,  but 
antagonize  its  very  existence.  That  these  tendencies  should  creep  into 
the  management  of  our  educational  affairs,  that  centralization  and  pater- 
nalism should  even  find  recognition  at  the  hands  of  progressive  members  of 
boards  of  education,  may  be  difficult  to  understand. 

In  this  age  of  feverish  haste  it  may  not  be  surprising  that  we  should 
move,  temporarily  at  least,  in  wrong  directions,  that  we  leap  into  new 
departures  before  we  have  foreseen  their  ultimate  effect.  But  the  pater- 
nalist, the  autocrat,  is  abroad  in  school  affairs  as  well  as  elsewhere.  He 
seeks  centralization  of  power,  of  monopoly  in  the  management  of  our 
educational  affairs,  with  the  same  avidity  with  which  he  combines  commer- 
cial interests,     k  one-man  power  is  his  ultimate  aim. 

One  form  of  this  modern  tendency  finds  expression  in  the  disposition 
of  educators  to  question  the  right  of  school  boards  to  have  any  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  education  of  the  child.  Superintendent  Jones,  of  Cleveland, 
recently  voiced  the  sentiment  of  educators  when  he  challenged  the  right 
of  anyone,  not  a  specially  trained  teacher  of  the  highest  attainments,  to 
plan  or  criticise  a  course  for  our  public  schools.  Not  even  the  school 
board  is  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

The  answer  to  this  proposition  is  well  put  by  Mr.  Backus,  a  member 
of  the  Cleveland  school  hoard.     He  said  : 

I  lake  issue  with  the  superintendent;  I  believe  that  the  men  and  women  in  active 
busine^is  aii'l  pr(>fessi«>nal  life,  the  people  who  come  into  daily  contact  with  the  different 
phases  of  our  b\i>iness  and  social  and  political  existence,  are  specially  fitted  to  judge  and 
determine  what  sliouhi  be  taught  in  our  schools,  to  meet  the  modem  requirements  of 
citizenship.    This  most  certainly  was  the  thought  of  the   legislature  of  the  state  when  it 
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enacted  the  law  directing  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  —  who  are  the  direct 
representatives  of  the  people  —  to  determine  by  the  majority  vote  of  all  members  elected 
the  studies  to  be  pursued,  and  what  text-books  shall  be  used  in  the  schools  under  their 
control.  It  is  within  the  province  of  the  superintendent  to  determine  how  a  subject  is  to 
be  taught,  but  it  should,  and  must,  remain  the  duty  of  the  school  board  to  say  what  shall 
be  taught. 

Another  proposition  that  reveals  a  modern  tendency  emanates  from 
Superintendent  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  who  arrogates  to  himself  the  sole 
right  to  select  and  appoint  teachers.  Here,  too,  school  boards  are  to 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter.  Let  me  give  you  the  answer  to  this  form  of 
centralized  power  in  the  language  of  Mrs.  Wiles,  who  spoke  before  the 
National  Convention  of  School  Boards  in  1897.     She  said : 

If  boards  cannot  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  how  are  they  to  judge 
whether  the  superintendent  appoints,  promotes,  and  dismisses  on  merit  alone,  and 
whether  he  is  himself  a  capable  and  inspiring  leader  of  teachers  ?  If  boards  know 
nothing  of  text-books  and  courses  of  study,  how  are  they  to  judge  whether  the  superin- 
tendent chooses  wisely  ?  The  fact  is,  the  board  (or  at  least  some  meml>ers)  must  know 
something  of  all  these  things,  or  fail  in  its  duty.  Otherwise  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  super- 
intendent who  may  work  simply  to  please  parents  and  teachers,  and,  succeeding  in  that, 
may  draw  his  salary  year  after  year,  and  the  schools  grow  poorer  and  poorer,  with  no 
one  to  say  "nay." 


If  a  school  board  is  incapable  of  ratifying  the  appointment  of  a  third- 
grade  teacher,  how,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can  it  ever  be  intrusted 
with  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent? 

It  is  by  no  means  argued  that  the  superintendent  is  not  to  have  a 
voice  in  all  matters  touching  upon  the  professional  side  of  school  work, 
or  even  the  greater  power  in  this  direction,  as  I  shall  demonstrate. 

The  progress  in  school  government  includes,  no  doubt,  a  clearer 
understanding  between  the  board  and  its  superintendent,  a  more  definite 
division  of  duties  and  responsibilities,  as  well  as  a  more  clearly  defined 
relationship. 

The  causes  which  bring  into  life  these  small  reform  school  boards 
may  in  every  instance  be  traced  to  the  misdeeds  of  a  larger  predecessor. 
The  good  public  and  the  press,  at  the  sound  of  an  internal  school-board 
rupture,  determine  that  the  size,  rather  than  the  mode  and  manner  of  a 
board's  operation,  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  weaknesses.  The  capacity  of  the 
individual  members  and  the  representative  character  of  the  organization 
become  less  of  a  factor  in  a  reform  movement  than  the  numerical  propor- 
tion. A  smaller  body  is  legislated  into  life,  the  representative  feature  is 
overlooked,  and  an  aristocratic  school  board  is  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  schools.  The  elimination  of  the  representative  feature  is  presum- 
ably made  up  in  the  character  of  the  newly  appointed. 

Men  who  stand  highest  in  commercial  and  professional  circles  ought 
to  make  the  best  material  for  a  school  board.  The  proposition  naturally 
appeals  to  one's  reason,  but   the  selection  of  any  one  distinctive  class 
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offers  some  serious  objection.  True,  a  school  board  should  be  e 
up  of  men  who  have  a  good  standing  in  the  community,  but  also  of 
who  possess  in  a  high  degree  that  interest  which  will  prompt  them  to 
their  best  service.  A  great  lawyer  or  a  wealthy  banker  may  be  a  fa 
as  a  school-board  member.  A  lack  of  time  and  inclination  to  the  i 
may  unfit  him.  The  indolent  or  indifferent  man  is  certainly  und 
able,  but  equally  so  is  the  man  who  is  too  busy — the  man  who  ca 
or  will  not  give  the  requisite  time.  In  fact,  men  of  this  class  have  o 
times  undervalued  the  dignity,  the  importance,  or  the  duties  of 
position.  They  had  to  be  urged  in  the  first  place  to  accept,  and 
somewhat  above  the  place  while  serving.  While  you  may  hold  this  t 
the  exception,  I  have  found  it,  in  the  ^larger  cities  at  least,  to  be 
than  a  mere  exception. 

Furthermore,  these  men  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  the  requisite  tii 
do  justice  to  their  position.     It  is  oftentimes  said  that  it  takes  a 
man  to  find  time  for  school-board  duties.     I  grant  this.     But  ma 
'  our  professional  and   business-men  who  accept  school-board  hone 

not — because  they  are  too  busy — give  the  time  and  attention  nece 
They  are  unable,  altho  in  attendance  at  regular  board  meetings,  t( 
that  thought,  that  deep  interest,  which  makes  a  draft  upon  time  by  ai 
ing  committee  meetings,  and  which  is  so  essential  to  the  succ 
administration  of  school  affairs.  This  sort  of  school  member  neces 
becomes  an  exclusive  personage.  The  great  pressure  upon  his  tim 
multiplicity  of  affairs  with  which  he  deals  arid  in  which  school-! 
matters,  from  his  standpoint,  are  classed  as  insignificant  trifles,  r 
him  at  once  an  autocrat  as  far  as  his  relations  with  the  school  systec 
the  public  are  concerned. 

I  have  in  mind  here  a  city  school  board  made  up  of  the  ere 
commercial  and  professional  men.  Its  leading  members  cannot  be 
upon  school  matters  except  at  committee  meetings.  A  visit  to  the 
of  the  president  in  a  high  office  building  will  find  you  confronted  ^ 
polite  clerk  who  will  deliver  your  card  to  the  great  man  who  is  hid 
inner  recesses  of  his  private  sanctum.  You  wait  at  the  outer  port 
;  this  temple  until  the  clerk  returns  to  tell  you  that  school  matters  c 

be  discussed  by  his  chief.     The  very  nature  of  your  business  will  ex 
you  from  the  great  man's  presence. 
\  Here  I  hold  that  the  man  who  holds  membership  in  a  school 

i  owes  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  those  who  have  legitimate  busines 

:  the  school  system.     ;V  parent,  a  pupil,  a  teacher,  even  a  strangei 

have  a  claim  with  the  school-board  member  which  he  is  in  duty 
'  to  respect. 

He  is  the  inediary  between  the  school  system  and  the  public 
should  be  the  friend  of  the  pupil  and  the  teacher.  Holding,  as  he 
confidential   relations  to  the  school  system,  he  must  be  willing  to 
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hearing  to  his  constituency,  in  order  to  determine  whether  their  case 
should  be  brought  before  a  committee.  An  experienced  member  knows 
that  many  of  the  ordinary  affairs  must  be  adjusted  without  being  brought 
before  a  committee,  and,  again,  that  the  average  teacher,  pupil,  or  citizen 
may  be  extremely  embarrassed  at  being  obliged  to  go  before  a  committee 
meeting.  In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  even  the  bookman,  or  sup- 
ply agent,  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  if  the  board  is  in  the  market  for  his 
goods.  A  personal  interview  will  sometimes  bring  out  information 
regarding  the  goods  in  question  which  cannot  be  elicited  in  the  fivt*  and 
ten-minute  speeches  before  committees.  An  agent  will  always  discourse 
freely  the  shortcomings  of  his  competitor's  wares  —  shortcomings  which 
could  not  be  brought  to  light  so  readily  in  any  other  way.  A  great  deal 
of  information  on  a  given  subject  can  be  obtained  from  these  salesmen  — 
who  give  it  gratis. 

The  president  of  the  school  board  should  be  at  the  helm.  His  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  greater  than  those  of  the  ordinary  member.  His 
guardianship  over  the  school  system  not  only  implies  wise  leadership  in 
school-board  transactions ;  it  makes  him  the  counselor  and  the  friend  of 
the  parent,  teacher,  and  pupil.  To  him  must  be  confided  the  many  things 
which,  if  given  publicity,  would  cause  a  calamity.  He  must  relieve  the 
strain  and  friction  which  are  so  common  in  school  management,  but  which 
only  a  wise  and  considerate  man  of  affairs  can  adjust.  We  have  seen 
excellent  school  systems  where  the  school  board  was  made  up  of  earnest 
men  of  good  character,  but  with  no  claims  to  distinction  or  exceptional 
local  prominence,  while  we  know  of  school  systems  which  are  below  the 
usual  standard,  whose  school  board  consists  of  the  highly  stationed  ele- 
ment. 

Thus  some  of  the  leading  cities  in  the  United  States  are  afflicted  with 
aristocratic  school  boards.  Usually  the  largest  cities  have  intensified  the 
aristocratic  feature  most.  New  York  city  a  year  ago  prided  itself  on  its 
reform  school  board,  which  was  only  about  one-half  the  size  of  the  former 
organization.  Small  boards  and  high-class  men  was  the  cry.  Today  the 
most  thoughtful  people  in  New  York  city  pronounce  their  reform  school 
board  a  failure. 

In  a  recent  interview  Mayor  Van  Wyck  made  this  statement : 

I  am  going  to  advertise  for  Rrst-class  men  who  can  and  will  give  all  their  time  as 
commissioners  of  education.  The  great  trouble  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  school 
commissioners  cannot  give  enough  time  to  their  duties,  and  the  result  is  they  know  little 
or  nothing  about  the  detailed  work  of  their  important  department. 

A  similar  wail  comes  from  other  cities.  What  is  the  next  logical  step 
in  cities  where  the  idea  of  concentrated  power  has  gained  ground  ?  The 
appointment  of  a  salaried  commission  of  three  men  who  shall  govern  the 
school  system.  This  suggestion  has  alreaay  been  made,  and  if  the 
paternalists  are  true  to  their  creed,  such  a  commission  will  be  the  ultimate 
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outcome  in  the  larger  cities.  The  school  system  will  then  be  placed  i 
level  with  the  police,  fire,  sewerage,  and  sundry  other  departments  i 
city  government. 

In  line  with  this  tendency  is  the  new  fad  which  likens  a  school 
tem  to  a  factory  plant.  Like  the  factory  superintendent,  the  sol 
superintendent  is  to  employ  all  hands,  fix  all  salaries,  and  boss  the 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  school  board  is  to  become  a  sort  of  b 
of  directors  which  is  simply  to  pore  over  the  annual  reports  and  com 
the  educational  dividends  which  may  be  squeezed  out  without  smasl 
the  educational  factory  plant.  To  this  plan  I  simply  reply  that  no  sch 
•  board  member  can  read  the  result  of  a  school  system  from  a  sup< 
tendent's  report. 

To  use  the  language  of  a  prominent  school-board  member  : 

\  The   success  of   the  private  corporation  can  be  measured  accurately  and  b< 

,  I  doubt  in  doUars  and  cents,  while  the  success  of  a  school  superintendent  is  in  devel 

J  all  the  inherent  power  of  a  child,  and  in  forming  his  mental  and  moral  character. 

f_  is  no  measure  of  such  success  or  failure,  no  hard  or  fast  test ;  the  board  of  educatioi 

not  sit  back  in  ofHce  chairs  and  read  this  from  scholarship  averages,  examination  n 

and  numbers  of  promotion. 

In  order  that  a  board  of  education  may  reach  the  largest  measu 
usefulness  and  fulfill  in  the  highest  degree  the  sacred  duty  devc 
upon  it,  the  original  ideas  which  brought  it  into  life  must  prevail.  I 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  while  the  changes  which  arise  with  new  o 
tions  affect  only  the  means  to  an  end,  the  principle  of  democracy 
prevail  now  as  it  did  then,  not  only  in  the  schoolroom — where  one 
is  the  equal  of  another  —  but  in  the  school  board  which  gives  life  anc 
tenance  to  the  school.  In  order  that  this  principle  may  be  exerted 
highest  degree  of  blessing,  the  school  board  must  be  truly  represeni 
of  this  community.  The  poor  but  intelligent  mechanic  should  be  , 
a  place  beside  the  rich  banker ;  the^small  tradesman  should  be  entitl 
I  the  same  recognition  that  is  accorded  the  prominent  professional 

%  The  board  should  represent  the  various  social  strata  as  well  as  pol 

i  shades  of  a  community.     Its  members  should  be  in  direct  touch  wit 

J  masses,  whose  throbbings  of  life  they  feel,  with  whom  they  sympal 

5  and  whose  needs  they  realize.     A  proper  division  of  duty  and  auth 

in  the  school  board  which  is  numerically  as  well  as  intellectually  sl 
enough  will  never  make  concentrated  power  needful  or  attractive. 

riie  possession  of  unlimited  power  in  any  direction,  the  ability  to  control  abs< 

the  pecuniary  condition  of  a  large  number  of  people  [says  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  the  Cle' 

b«>ar(l|,  involved  a  responsibility  from  which  any  man  might  well  shrink.     Yet,  ol 

■  I  tion  and  experience  teach  us  that  the  exercise  of  such  power  has  a  tendency  to 

^  \  almost  any  man  despotic  in  dispo>ition,  selfish  and  grasping  in  practice.     It  haf 

]  said  that  a  wise  despotism  is  the  best  government  in  actual  practice,  and  America 

J  oath  to  subscribe  t(^  the  statement. 

"Concentration  of  authority  in  the   past  has  always  resulted  i 
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building  up  of  some  at  the  expense  of  the  many,"  says  President  Will  of 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  "  and  the  ultimate  overthrow  of 
liberty.**  Imperialism  should  be  as  foreign  to  the  American  public-school 
system  as  it  is  to  the  genius  of  our  form  of  government.  Hence  an 
imperialistic  form  of  school  government  should  not  and  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. The  present  tendency  toward  concentration  can  end  in  nothing 
less  than  an  educational  trust  —  the  concentration  of  the  one-man  power. 
Let  us  adhere  to  the  old-time  idea  of  the  genius  of  republicanism,  which 
gives  the  schools  to  the  people  who  must  maintain  them  ;  to  the  idea  that  a 
school  system  does  not  exist  for  self-aggrandizement  of  ambitious  citizens ; 
that  schoolhouses  are  not  built  for  architectural  ornaments ;  that  the  school 
board  is  not  the  stepping-stone  to  high  political  honors;  but  that  school- 
houses,  -books,  and  -teachers,  and,  last  but  not  least,  school  boards,  all 
exist  for  one  definite  purpose  —  the  educational  welfare  of  the  child. 
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BY     ELLA    J.    FIFIELD,    M.D.,    MEMBER    OF     BOARD    OF    EDUCATION,    TACOMA, 

WASH. 

Two  powerful  factors  in  directing  the  educational  affairs  and  the 
public  policy  of  the  nation  are  the  public  schools,  as  represented  by. 
school  boards,  and  the  public  press.  These  cannot  be  considered  as  two. 
opposing  factors,  but  as  great  powers  working  along  different  lines  in  the 
education  of  the  people.  The  school  board  represents  the  people  in  the 
care  and  conduct  of  the  public  schools.  Its  power  for  good  or  ill  is 
incalculable.  It  controls  to  a  great  extent  the  mental,  moral,  and  physi- 
cal interests  of  children  at  a  period  of  life  when  they  are  not  only  being 
educated,-  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  also  during  the 
time  when  the  plastic  mind  is  being  molded  and  the  elements  of  character 
are  being  developed.  It  depends  on  the  wise  or  unwise  action  of  school 
boards  whether  the  hands  that  fashion  the  eager,  active,  childish  mind 
shall  be  skillful,  strong,  clean,  and  capable,  or  weak,  inefficient,  and  care- 
less. 

The  school  board  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  providing  training 
that  will  not  merely  give  the  boy  and  girl  intellectual  development,  but 
that  will  surely  result  in  forming  the  character  of  the  future  citizen.  The 
work  of  the  school  board  of  today  is  not  so  manifest  in  the  present  as  it 
will  be  in  a  few  years  hence.  What  we  as  school  boards  are  now  sowing 
thru  the  teachers  we  employ,  and  the  standards  we  set  up,  will  be  seen 
most  clearly  in  the  harvest  of  by  and  by.     Still,  there  is  a  present  influence 
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exerted  by  our  schools,  both  by  the  lessons  and  ideas  carried  ini 
homes  by  the  children,  and  by  the  presence  in  the  community  of  a 
of  cultured,  upright  men  and  women,  such  as  most  teachers  are,  that 
direction  and  impulse  to  the  affairs  of  that  comqaunity.  The  indi 
is  the  unit  of  the  state  and  nation,  and  it  is  by  the  influences  exert 
individuals  that  that  great,  invisible,  indefinable,  but  all-powerful  somt 
which  we  call  public  opinion  is  formed.  The  public  schools  cei 
have  a  large  share  in  this  formation,  but  another  great  factor  pre\ 
mentioned  is  the  mighty  influence  of  the  public  press. 

The  schools  reach  the  sixteen  million  children  of  the  land  and  thn 
touch  the  homes  with  their  influence,  but  the  newspaper  goes  direct 
the  heart  of  the  family,  and  carries  its  messages  of  good  or  ill  in 
*  hands  of  our  seventy-five  million  people.     So  universal  has  its  circi 

^  become  that  scarcely  a  house  is  without  its  one  to  half  a  dozen  p 

Even  in  remote  country  places,  hamlet  or  farmhouse,  this  messenge 
the  outside  world  finds  its  way  and  exerts  its  silent  power  on  every  1 

It  may  be  the  children  of  a  larger  growth  are  as  unconscious 
influence  exerted  on  their  actions  and  opinions  by  their  text-bo^ 
newspaper,  as  the  little  ones  of  their  growth  of  character  in  the  s 
room  ;  but  the  power  is  there  ;  and  the  character,  opinions,  and  expp 
of  the  newspaper  to  a  great  extent  mold  the  sentiment  and  diet 
policy  of  the  nation. 

This  power  is  recognized  in  every  activity  of  life.     A  great  p 
party  which  looks  forward  to  achieving  success  in  its  issues  early  \ 
•lines  to  capture  the  newspapers  and  secure  their  support. 

If  an  individual  wishes  to  promote  any  enterprise  in  a  commun 
is  careful  not  to  antagonize  the  newspapers,  but  seeks  rather  their  ii 
inent.  He  knows  his  success  depends  largely  on  the  estimate  the; 
upon  him  and  the  light  in  which  they  place  him  before  the  public. 

With  these  two  great  forces  permeating  the  affairs  of  the  natic 
child  and  man,  it  would  seem  that  the  best  interests  of  all  could  t 
served  by  a  harmonious  combination  of  the  tw6;  or,  if  not  an 
combination,  then  a  friendly  touch  and  spirit  of  co-operation  b 
them.  While  the  press  is  really  a  private  enterprise  conducted  foi 
to  its  owners,  it  is  also  in  a  sense  a  public  institution,  dependent 
public  for  its  existence.  It  is  used  to  promote  enterprises  of  both  a 
and  a  private  nature,  and  why  should  it  not  be  especially  enlisted 
most  vital  of  all  interests,  the  public  school?  Usually,  I  think,  tK 
is  awake  to  the  affairs  of  the  schools,  and  is  ready  to  help  fos 
interests,  but  it  may  be  mistaken  in  the  line  of  the  policy  it  pursues! 
the  desired  ends.  One  great  trouble  with  newspapers  sometimes 
tliey  know  so  much  that  isn't  true  that  they  may  be  very  misleading 
direction  they  give  to  public  sentiment.  No  doubt  part  of  th< 
rultv  arises  from   a  desire  for  information  which  they  are  unable 
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correctly ;  and  as  they  must  give  their  readers  news  of  some  kind,  they 
evidently  manufacture  it  for  the  occasion.  Perhaps  this  might  be  avoided 
if  the  rejjorter  were  taken  more  into  the  confidence  of  the  board  and 
furnished  facts  to  replace  his  fancies.  The  school  board  and  the  people 
should  be  in  closer  touch,  and  this  may  be  to  a  great  extent  accomplished 
thru  the  newspaper.  The  public  has  a  right  to  know  what  is  being  done 
by  its  elected  officers,  and  can  only  obtain  its  knowledge  thru  the  medium 
of  newspapers.  Representatives  of  the  press  ought  to  receive  a  welcome 
at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board,  and  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
correctly  learn  the  actions  taken.  This  would  undoubtedly  often  prevent 
being  »i/.yreported.  There  may  be  occasions  when  it  would  not  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  have  all  the  proceedings  of  the  board  made  public. 
In  cases  of  discipline,  or  in  discussion  of  qualifications  of  teachers, 
publicity  might  work  injustice  or  even  harm,  but  these  executive  sessions 
should  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

The  wisdom  of  controversy  with  the  press  thru  its  columns  is  very 
questionable.  It  is  hard  for  a  school  board,  working  conscientiously  and 
faithfully  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  working  at  a  personal 
sacrifice  of  time  and  strength,  and  with  no  hope  of  reward,  to  be  mis- 
represented, to  have  its  actions  ascribed  to  selfishness  and  favoritism,  or 
be  accused  of  extravagant  misuse  of  the  people's  money,  and  to  have 
other  unjust  and  either  thoughtless  or  malicious  charges  against  its  integ- 
rity sent  broadcast  in  the  community  thru  the  columns  of  the  local  press. 
There  is  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  retaliate  by  a  letter  of  denial  and 
explanation,  refuting  all  such  accusations,  which  the  paper  would  no 
doubt  publish.  In  doing  so,  however,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
newspaper,  like  a  woman,  will  always  have  the  last  word,  and  may  dissect 
you  and  your  explanation  with  a  pen  wielded  with  experience  and  pointed 
with  sarcasm. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  newspapers  are  thus  ready  to  attack  the 
actions  and  impugn  the  motives  of  such  bodies  as  school  boards,  unless, 
from  their  editorial  and  reportorial  knowledge  of  the  seamy  side  of  life, 
they  learn  to  be  suspicious  and  lose  faith  in  everyone.  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  the  low  standard  of  service  set  by  the  generality  of  public  ser- 
vants may  lead  many  papers  to  estimate  the  character  and  work  of  school 
boards  on  the  same  plane. 

I  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  school  boards  are  faultless,  nor  are 
their  actions  always  above  criticism.  But  I  do  maintain  that  as  a  rule 
they  are  chosen  from  the  honorable  and  respected  class  of  citizens,  and 
are  usually  desirous  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  office  fairly  and  hon- 
estly. This  is  especially  true  of  localities  where  school  affairs  are  kept 
separate  from  politics.  Possibly  the  criticism  of  the  press  serves  one 
good  purpose — that  of  stimulating  school  boards  to  their  best  efforts, 
and  acting  as  a  check  upon  carelessness  or  faithlessness. 
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If  newspapers  were  as  ready  to  give  praise  when  due,  and  recognize 
thru  their  columns  the  earnest  endeavors  and  faithful  performance  of  the 
difficult  duties  devolving  upon  school  boards,  as  they  are  to  volunteer 
unkind  criticism,  the  interests  of  the  schools  would  be  better  served,  and 
boards  would  have  less  difficulty  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  pub- 
lic in  building  up  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  franK  discussion  of  the  situation  may  lead  to 
a  better  understanding  between  the  powers  that  be,  and  result  in  a  closer 
co-partnership  for  the  advancement  of  the  public-school  interests. 


iil 


LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 


SECRETARY'S   MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Thursday.  July  13,  1899 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  3  i>.  M.  in  the  council  chamber  by  President 
L.  D.  Harvey,  Nladison,  Wis. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  Miss  Avery,  of  New  York,  Miss  Elizabeth  Skinner, 
Denver,  Cok>.,  was  appointed  acting  secretary. 

The  president  introduced  Mr.  Alfred  Bayliss,  Springfield,  111.,  who  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject,  **The  Function  of  School  Superintendents  in  Procuring  Libraries  for,  and  Their 
Proper  Use  in,  the  Public  Schools."  Discussion  was  opened  by  S.  P.  McCrea,  of  Arizona* 
followed  by  President  L.  D.  Harvey. 

The  president  spoke  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Pubjic 
Libraries  to  Public  Schools,  and  suggested  means  for  the  distribution  of  the  report. 

Mrs.  Grenfell,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Colorado,  recommended  the 
reading  of  it  by  superintendents  and  principals,  as  it  seemed  impossible  to  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  all  teachers. 

Comments  and  suggestions  were  made  by  Miss  Dunn,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Miss 
Casson,  .Mrs.  Wadleigh,  Mr.  Kimball,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mrs.  Eames. 

Announcements  by  the  president. 

Meeting  adjourned  to  meet  Friday  at  3  P.  M. 

SECOND  SESSION.- Friday,  July  14 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order  in  the  council  chamber  at  3  v.  M.,  President 
Harvey  in  the  chair.  Resolutions  were  presented  by  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Denver,  Colo.,  on 
making  the  report  of  the  Library  Committee  effective,  as  follows : 

Whskeas,  The  widespread  interest  among  library  managers  and  educational  leaders  in  the  extension  of 
library  work,  thru  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  renders  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Public  Libraries  to  Public  Schools  exceedingly  valuable  at  this  time;  and 

Whereas,  The  wide  di&^emination  of  this  report  among  the  teachers  of  the  country  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
value  in  awakening  additional  interest,  and  in  giving  useful  information  concerning  the  extension  of  library 
work  in  the  public  schools  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  by  the  Library  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  That  the  Elxecutive 
Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  be  urgently  requested,  in  the  exercise  of  the  dis- 
cretion allowed  them  by  recent  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  have  not  less  than  io/xx>  copies  of  the  report 
of  the  Library  Committee  printed  for  free  distribution  thru  the  Secretary's  office,  so  as  to  reach  the  largest  num- 
ber of  teachers  possible  ;  and  thaf  an  edition  be  printed  and  offered  for  sale  at  cost  and  in  such  quantity  as  to 
supply  whatever  demand  may  arise. 

Resolved^  That  the  officers  of  the  Library  Department  of  the  National  EU]ucational  Association  be,  and 
are  hereby,  constittited  u  committee  representing  the  department,  and  are  instructed  to  prepare  a  circular 
letter  to  state  superintendents  calling  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Public 
Libraries  to  Public  Schools,  and  inviting  their  co-operation  in  securing  and  distributing  the  report  among 
the  teachers  of  the  several  states.    And  l)e  it  further 

Resolved,  That  such  circular  letter  should  set  forth  the  importance  of  arousing  an  intelligent  interest 
among  teachers  and  library  managers  in  the  work  of  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  library,  and  also  should  pre- 
sent some  suggestive  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  work  in  each  state. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

A  committee  on  nominations  was  appointed,  consisting  of  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Denver, 
Colo. ;  Miss  Willard,  Carnegie  Library ;  Miss  Mary  L.  Jones,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1 135 
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I  Miss  Mary  L.  Jones,  of  Los  Angeles,  read  a  paper  on  "  School  Reading  thm  t 
'                            lie  Library." 

A  paper  entitled,  '*  How  to  Acquire  a  Taste  for  Good  Reading,'*  was 
Elizabeth  Skinner,  Denver. 
-  **The   Use  of  the  Library"  was  the   subject  of   an   address  by  C.  C.  You 

\  Francisco,  Cal. 

r  Discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers. 

\  The  Committee  on  Nominations  submitted  the  following  report : 

II  For  Presidfnt  —  Sherman  Williams,  Glcn«  Falls,  N.  Y. 

i  For  Vice-President  —  Mrs.  Harriet  Child  Wadleigh,  Lai  Angeles,  Cal. 

^  For  Secretary  —  Elizabeth  Skinner,  Denver,  Colo. 

•  Department  abjourned. 

1  Elizabeth  Skinner, 

;  Secretary  pro  Ui 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS  11^ 
CURING  LIBRARIES  FOR,  AND  THEIR  PROPER  Ut 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BY    ALFRED     BAYLISS,    STATE     SUPERINTENDENT     OF     PUBLIC     INSTRl 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  superintendents  may  be  ^ 
in  three  classes  :  (i)  superintendents  of  schools  in  cities  having  gc 
growing  public  libraries ;  (2)  superintendents  and  supervising  pri 
in  towns  and  villages  without  public  libraries  ;  (3)  county  superinte 
whose  work  and  interests  are  nearly  or  quite  altogether  with  th 
schools. 

In  general,  office-seeking  does  not  correlate  closely  with  the 
vision  of  education  ;  but  if  a  school  superintendent  knows  that  th 
of  director  of  the  public  library  is  chasing  him,  he  ought  not  to  n 
from  it ;  if  he  even  surmises  that  the  said  office  is  seeking  a  1 
ought  to  put  himself,  or  a  conscript  in  the  person  of  his  best-; 
principal,  in  a  position  to  be  very  easily  found. 

In  the  beautiful  and  progressive  city  of  Rockford,  111.,  there  is 
excellent  public  library.  The  population  of  Rockford  is  nearly 
and  the  library  contains  over  30,000  volumes.  The  president  of  the 
board  is  principal  of  one  of  the  schools.  For  years  teachers  have  i 
the  special  privilege  of  drawing  from  the  library  as  many  as  ten  b 
one  time.  During  the  past  year,  at  the  instigation  and  under  the 
diate  supervision   of  the  principal-president,  and,  it  is  needless 
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with  the  co-operation  of  the  superintendent,  convenient  cases  of  carefully 
selected  books  have  been  prepared,  and  teachers  of  any  grade,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eighth  inclusive,  can  now  draw  a  whole  library  at  a  time, 
and  when  that  has  served  its  purpose,  exchange  it  for  another. 

Mr.  Barbour,  who  is  the  soul  of  this  plan  at  Rockford,  gave  me  the 
following  notes,  which  he  said  had  been  handed  to  him  by  teachers  before 
the  little  libraries  had  been  in  use  three  months : 

1.  One  boy  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  several  evenings  each  week  down 
town  on  the  streets  became  very  much  interested  in  the  books  that  he  had  drawn  from 
the  library  sent  to  his  room.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  the  books  had  been  put  into  the 
school  he  told  his  teacher  that  these  library  books  were  better  than  a  curfew  law  for  him, 
for  he  had  not  been  down  town  an  evening  since  the  library  came  into  his  room. 

2.  In  another  school  a  little  colored  boy,  by  his  almost  utter  disregard  for  the  rules  of 
good  order  and  the  neglect  of  his  work,  had  become  a  disturbing  element  in  the  school, 
and  his  teacher  was  getting  not  a  little  discouraged  with  him.  One  day  the  subject  of 
*'  heroes  "  was  being  considered.  Several  pupils  had  told  of  heroes  they  had  read  about 
among  them  Grant,  Sheridan,  and  Dewey.  Soon  the  teacher  noticed  this  boy's  hand 
raised.  She  called  upon  him.  He  said  :  "I  can  tell  you  of  a  hero."  Given  permission, 
he  stood,  with  eyes  sparkling,  and  told  the  story  of  one  of  the  old  Greek  heroes,  which 
he  had  read  in  one  of  the  library  books.  Since  then  he  has  been  much  more  intereMed  in 
his  work,  and  his  conduct  is  very  much  improved. 

3.  Many  of  the  parents  and  older  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  pupils,  who  were  not 
patrons  of  the  public  library  proper,  have  become  interested  in  these  books.  Pupils 
frequently  ask  their  teachers  for  an  extension  of  time  on  their  books,  so  that  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  at  home  may  read  them. 

So  much  for  the  first  class.  This  example  indicates  the  least  the  city 
superintendent  should  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  as  well  as  at  least  one  use 
of  the  library  in  the  school.  The  library,  rightly  used,  will  certainly 
reinforce  the  school  in  that  part  of  its  work  which  cqunts  most  toward 
the  "conduct  which  is  three-fourths  of  life.'* 

But  in  all  Illinois  there  are  not  half  a  hundred  libraries  equipped 
to  thus  reinforce  the  school.  What  state  has  a  growing  library  and  a 
live  librarian  within  reach  of  every  graded  school  ?  May  I  cite  another 
concrete  example  from  Illinois  in  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  under 
other  conditions  ? 

Yates  City,  111.,  is  not  a  city  at  all.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  village  of 
fewer  than  eight  hundred  people.  The  school  has  four  teachers,  counting 
the  principal  but  once.  Twenty  years  ago  the  school  took  the  premium  for 
something  or  other  at  the  county  fair — ten  volumes  of  Rolfe's  classics. 
These  books  suggested  more  books.  So  then  the  principal  proposed 
that  each  pupil  give  to  the  school,  to  form  a  library,  one  book  which  he 
or  she  had  read  and  found  interesting,  and  added  that  the  name  of  the 
donor  would  be  written  on  a  label  and  pasted  in  the  book ;  result,  fifty 
volumes,  all  readable.  Then  followed  some  talk  to  the  citizens  about  a 
village  library,  some  of  whom  discouraged  the  project ;  they  had  seen  it 
tried  and  fail ;  rent  of  a  suitable  room,  fuel,  janitor's  work,  and  librarian's 
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services  would  cost  so  much  there  would  be  a  deficit  long  before  I 
could  be  bought.  But  the  principal  was  young,  and  in  his  lexicon  *' 
had  not  yet  been  written.  There  was  that  vacant  recitation-room, 
board  said  he  might  have  it.  That  canceled  three  items,  and  he  el 
himself  librarian,  without  salary,  and  thus  canceled  the  fourth.  It 
way  every  dollar  raised  became  available  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
named  it  the  "School  and  Public  Library,"  and  it  proceeded  to  tl 
There  was  a  Thanksgiving  festival,  and  everybody  who  bought  two  ti 
to  the  festival  was  given  one  library  card,  good  for  a  year.  There 
literary  and  musical  entertainment  connected  with  the  festival,  but- 
this  indicates  the  business  sagacity  of  the  young  man  —  there  we 
free  tickets  to  anybody,  not  even  to  the  manager.  All  work  was 
from  a  motive  of  loyalty  to  the  school  and  the  village.  "This,"  h< 
to  me,  "  brought  in  only  the  capable,  energetic,  and  generous  wo 
and  the  public,  knowing  this  fact,  1  think,  were  much  more  willi 
contribute  when  they  knew  nobody  was  dead-headed.  Those  wh 
the  work  donated  it,  and  paid  for  admission  the  same  as  those  wh 
nothing."  Ten  days  after  the  festival  the  books  were  selected,  pure! 
and  in  circulation.  There  were  books  of  biography,  history,  trave 
standard  fiction,  and  everybody  wanted  to  read.  Moreover,  then 
Izaak  Walton,  Sports  Afield,  The  Still  Hunter,  and  The  Game  Bi 
America,  all  classics,  but  put  there  chiefly  as  "bait"  for  two  or 
influential  men  of  means  who  had  certain  tastes  of  their  own ;  ; 
landed  them,  for  that  type  is  usually  generous,  and  the  library 
made  fast  friends  of  them.  That  Thanksgiving  festival  has  been  re] 
twenty  times.  It  wears  well,  for  it  remains  the  event  of  the  year  ii 
little  community. 

The  library  has  grown  from  ten  to  two  thousand  volumes.  It  is 
to  the  school  every  day  and  to  the  community  every  Saturday  fron 
4  P.  M.  The  principal  continues  to  act  as  librarian  without  salary,  ai 
present  principal  has  indulged  in  a  "card  catalog  under  a  som 
modified  form  of  the  expansion  system."  He  issued  last  year,  on  1 
day  afternoons,  nearly  two  thousand  books. 

As  to  their  use  in  the  school,  the  founder*  of  the  library  savs : 
made  daily  use  of  the  library  in  connection  with  almost  every  su 
but  especially  geography  and  history,  and  many  a  day  I  have  helpe 
back  upon  the  shelves  more  than  fifty  volumes  that  had  been  consult 
the  pupils  of  my  room."  If  geography  is  the  story  of  man's  effc 
realize  himself  thru  his  environment,  and  history  the  same  thru  in 
tions — instead  of  bounding  states  and  memorizing  dates — who 
estimate  the  value  of  that  little  library,  with  its  300  histories. 
biographies,  and  141  books  of  travel,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  flesl 
blood  and  color  to  the  dry  bones  of  the  text-book  ? 

^  Superintendent  W.  L.  Steele,  now  of  Galesburg,  III. 
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In  the  rural  districts  of  Illinois  there  is  just  now  unusual  activity  in 
procuring  school  libraries.  This  is  justly  attributable,  I  think,  to  the 
current  set  in  motion  by  this  department  at  Buffalo,  three  years  ago. 
Nearly  every  county  superintendent  is  earnestly  pushing  some  plan  or 
project  for  a  library  in  every  school.  Every  conceivable  plan  for  raising 
money  which  the  enthusiasm  and  ingenuity  of  teachers  and  pupils  have 
been  able  to  devise,  with  variations,  has  been  tried  somewhere :  literary, 
musical,  social,  and  "mixed"  entertainments;  box,  basket,  pie,  oyster, 
and  plain  socials  and  suppers ;  subscriptions  of  money  from  a  penny  up ; 
book  receptions,  spelling  matches,  auctions,  and  scrubbing  bees  —  that  is, 
in  a  number  of  cases,  the  pupils  scrub  the  schoolroom  floors  and  wash 
the  windows,  for  the  benefit  of  the  book  fund.  In  one  county  an  enter- 
prising young  teacher  went  to  a  merchant  about  Christmas  time,  got  a 
supply  of  Bibles,  photograph  albums,  and  other  **  holiday  goods,"  and  at 
the  close  of  a  short  concert,  or  something,  auctioned  them  off  to  the 
highest  bidders,  and  realized  $8  in  commissions  for  the  benefit  of  her 
school  library. 

Some  superintendents  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  devices  are  detri- 
mental to  the  school,  tending,  as  they  easily  may  when  overdone  or 
mismanaged,  to  interfere  with  the  regular  business,  and  that,  therefore, 
books  should  be  purchased  with  money  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by 
the  board.  Others  think  that  the  educational  value  of  the  idea  of  self- 
help  more  than  compensates  for  all  necessary  interference  with  the  stated 
program.  Each  superintendent  or  teacher  must  work  that  problem  out 
for  himself.  For  my  own  part,  I  remember  reading  in  my  home  paper, 
not  long  ago,  the  following  item  : 

An  entertainment  was  given  in  the  town  hall  at  Kangley  last  night  by  the  pupils  of 
Lloyd  Painter's  school,  and  the  net  receipts  were  $38.  This  sum  will  be  used  to  purchase 
new  books  for  the  school  library  recently  started  by  Mr.  Painter.  The  hall  was  packed 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  program  was  an  excellent  one  throughout.  Until  this 
library  was  started  many  of  the  pupils  had  never  read  a  book  through  except  their  schoolbooks. 

Lloyd  Painter  is  but  a  boy  schoolmaster  and  Kangley  but  a  little  mining 
village.  The  children  are,  many  of  them,  foreign-born,  and  nearly  all  of 
foreign -born  parents,  mostly  Slavs.  The  entertainment  may  have  inter- 
rupted the  routine  of  the  school,  but  the  interruption  might  easily  be 
justified  on  other  grounds  than  the  need  of  money  to  buy  books.  But  if 
the  $38  worth  of  books  to  read,  and  that  solely  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
the  reading,  were  all,  the  justification  is  ample. 

The  Illinois  county  superintendents  are  almost  a  unit  in  certifying  to 
the  value  of  a  sufficient  number  of  good  books  in  their  schools.  I  quote 
the  language  of  two.  The  superintendent  of  Peoria  county  says  :  "  1 
think  that  no  other  one  thing  has  advanced  and  helped  the  schools  of 
the  county  as  much  as  the  introduction  of  the  *  Pupils*  Reading  Circle' 
into  our  schools.*'     The  superintendent  of  La  Salle  county  says   that 
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wherever  he  has  been  able  to  place  libraries  he  finds  "  better  con 
greater  interest' in  school  work,  ambition  to  advance  in  the  intelle 
life,  and  greater  interest  in  the  school  by  parents  who  read  the  boo 
•^  -m  hear  thcin  read.*' 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  paraphrasing  the  familiar  phrase  o 
almost  forgotten  philosopher,  is  that  the  function  of  school  superim 
ents  in  procuring  libraries  for  the  schools  is  to  procure  them,  and  pi 
ably  by  a  method  which  involves  some  form  of  self-help  and  sacrifi< 
the  part  of  those  who  are  to  use  them.  The  city  superintendent  si 
be  identified,  either  in  person  or  by  proicy,  with  the  public  librar)-, 
the  clear  purpose  of  limiting  its  abuse  and  extending  its  wise  use  by 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  public  library,  wherever  it  exists,  shou! 
a  tributary  ally  to  the  public  school.  In  communities  without  a  li 
the  superintendent  or  principal  should  forthwith  establish  one.  I: 
rural  districts  there  should  be  books  for  reading  and  reference  in 
school,  and  it  is  the  easy  and  delightful  function  of  the  county  su] 
tendcnt  to  see  that  his  teachers  devise  ways  and  means  for  procurin] 
circulating  and  caring  for  them,  or  move  on  into  an  adjoining  cc 
Again,  because  there  are  books  and  books,  it  is  the  function  c 
superintendent  to  know  the  one  from  the  other.  Is  it  too  much  i 
that  he  should  read,  or  cause  to  be  read  by  a  competent  judge,  every 
selected  ?  There  should  be  books  of  reference,  books  for  supplemt 
reading  in  connection  with  all  studies,  books  for  culture,  and  books 
read  for  recreation  —  the  mere  delight  of  reading  —  and  "  he  should 
which  are  which,"  for  "  books  can  never  teach  the  use  of  books." 

The  use  of  the  library  in  the  school  is  threefold.  It  clarific 
understanding,  contributes  to  the  joy  of  living,  and  is  the  most  effi 
ethical  instrument  available. 

Reading  extends  observation,  stimulates  thought,  and  corrects 
both ;  hence,  it  is  a  prime  factor  in  clearness  of  vision,  either  meni 
moral.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  intellectual  capacity  of  man  hs 
increased  for  a  thousand  years,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  cul 
man  of  today  has  an  immense  advantage  over  his  intellectual  equal 
thousand  years  ago,  because  of  the  wealth  of  accumulated  knowledge 
thought  stored  in  printed  books.  To  be  sure,  it  is  undeniable 
without  reading,  a  man  whose  observation  is  reliable,  who  sees  clearl; 
thinks  logically,  may  become  the  master  of  broad  acres.  He  \ni 
shrewd  and  "deep  " — enough  so  to  rent  his  farms  and  move  into  t 
but  his  shrewdness  and  depth  may  be,  and  sometimes  are  (as  I  happ 
know),  entirely  compatible  with  a  narrowness  that  permits  him  to  sd 
to  keep  down  the  school  taxes  upon  the  fields  he  has  abandoned. 

And  O,  the  pleasure  of  reading  !  Our  saddest  failure  in  teachi: 
the  hopeless  attempt  to  cram  mere  information  into  growing  mine 
measured  quantities,  against  time,  prematurely,  and  then  to  pump  it 
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again  with  the  "test'*  pump,  without  loss  in  quantity  or  quality.  Such  a 
process  is  not  education.  Education  is  the  process  of  interesting. 
Likes  and  dislikes  have  a  bearing  and  a  value  that  cannot  be  ignored. 
"  Give  us,  O  give  us,"  says  Carlyle,  *'  the  man  who  sings  at  his  work. 
He  will  do  more  in  the  same  time,  he  will  do  it  better,  he  will  persevere 
longer.  One  is  scarcely  sensible  of  fatigue  whilst  he  marches  to  music." 
But  who  can  sing  except  the  man  whose  mind  is  filled  ?  The  man  whose 
head  is  empty  can,  at  the  utmost,  merely  whistle.  If  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  books,  the  added  disposition  as  well  as  ability  to  sing  at 
one's  work,  were  all,  it  would  amply  vindicate  everything  we  are  doing  to 
make  the  children  acquainted  with,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  use,  them. 

But  the  chief  end  of  man  is  not  happiness.  Books  rightly  chosen 
and  rightly  read  will  certainly  throw  over  our  lives  great  floods  of  "the 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  but  their  full  service  goes  farther 
than  that.  "Every  animal  of  the  barnyard,  the  field,  and  the  forest, 
of  the  earth  and  the  waters  under  the  earth,"  says  Emerson,  "  has  con- 
trived to  get  a  footing  and  to  leave  the  print  of  its  features  and  form  in 
some  one  or  other  of  those  upright,  heaven -facing  speakers.  Ah, 
brother,  hold  fast  to  the  man  and  awe  the  beast :  stop  the  ebb  of  thy  soul  — 
ebbing  downward  into  the  forms  into  whose  habits  thou  hast  now  for 
many  years  slid." 

So  the  highest  use  of  the  library  is  an  ethical  one. 

"  We  come,  then,  to  the  great  concourse  of  the  dead,"  says  Ruskin, 
"  not  merely  to  know  from  them  what  is  true^  but  chiefly  to  feel  with  them 
what  is  righteous."  "Men  are  criminals,"  says  De  Garmo,  "because 
they  have  not  imagination  enough  to  see  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  their  misdeeds." 

But  most  of  us  might  better  "bay  the  moon"  than  depend  upon 
direct  and  didactic  methods  in  teaching  ethics.  If  the  education  which 
makes  for  the  conduct  of  life  depended  upon  that,  its  influence  would  be 
altogether  insufficient.  In  this  part  of  the  work  we  must  proceed  by 
oblique  methods.  To  this  end,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to 
the  value  of  books.  Do  you  want  to  teach  a  boy  mercy  and  kindness  — 
to  "love  all  things  both  great  and  small,  as  he  loveih  who  loveth  best  "? 
There  are  Black  Beauty,  The  Dog  of  Flanders,  and  The  NUrnberg  Stove. 
Do  you  want  him  to  love  his  own  above  all  other  lands  ?  There  is  that 
marvelous  "Address  at  Gettysburg."  Would  you  guard  him  from  the 
drunkenness  that  may  come  with  too  great  national  power  —  from 
" frantic  boast  and  foolish  word"  ?     There  is  the  "  Recessional  ": 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies  — 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart ; 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 

An  humble  and  a  grateful  heart ; 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet  — 
Lest  we  forgct,|lest  we  forget ! 
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In  short,  whatever  we  do  to  inculcate  the  love  of  liberty,  truthf 
patriotism,  piety,  patience,  gratitude,  reverence,  philanthropy,  for 
and  to  subdue  such  passions  as  anger,  avarice,  envy,  jealousy,  1 
revenge,  pride,  and  vanity  —  to  "hold  fast  to  the  man  and  awe  the 
— can  best  be  done  —  can,  perhaps,  be  done  in  no  other  way  than- 
home,  school,  and  public  library. 

Lastly,  one  book  owned  is  equal  to  several  borrowed.  Every  i 
rightful  heir  to  a  share  of  the  culture  of*  his  time,  but  he  cannot 
into  full  possession  of  his  estate  until  he  owns  as  well  as  reads  a  lt\ 
books.  **  No  book  is  serviceable  until  it  has  been  read  and  re-rea 
loved  and  loved  again ;  and  marked  so  that  you  can  refer  to  the  p; 
you  want  in  it,  as  a  soldier  can  seize  the  weapon  he  needs  in  an  a 
or  a  housewife  bring  the  spice  she  needs  from  her  store."     (Ruskii 

The  final  cause,  then,  of  all  our  work  to  develop  the  intei 
books,  and  to  train  children  to  read  them,  should  be  to  lead  tli 
know,  select,  and  become  the  owners  of  books,  sdme  of  which  a 
should  not  only  be  real  books,  but  well  bound,  printed  from  clea: 
on  good  paper,  with  broad  margins ;  standards  of  taste  as  well  as  ! 
of  happiness,  virtue,  and  strength. 

There  is  a  story  which  comes  to  me  very  often,  to  the  effect  tha 
old  Irish  cathedral  there  is  a  chime  of  bells  made  years  ago  for  an 
convent  by  an  enthusiast  who  took  up  his  abode  near  the  com 
enjoy  their  melody.  Time  and  chance  made  the  man  a  wandere 
became  old.  His  wanderings  brought  him  to  Ireland.  Just  at  sui 
the  close  of  a  rare  day  in  June,  as  the  vessel  that  bore  him  fioate( 
the  bay,  there  came  a  peal  from  the  cathedral  tower.  No  oth< 
were  like  these.  The  memorfes  of  other  days,  home,  friends,  all 
he  loved  and  cherished  were  in  their  sound.  He  lay  back  in  the 
When  the  sailors  saw  him  his  eyes  were  sightless.  His  wanderi 
earth  were  ended  by  the  sudden  tide  of  sweet  memories  whic 
snapped  the  chords  of  his  heart  asunder. 

So  our  work  in  reading  ought  some  day  to  be  a  memory  chifne 
shall  ring  back  into  the  hearts  of  those  for  whom  we  toil,  as  they  jc 
thru  life,  only  sounds  of  sweet  concord.  Unlike  the  Limerick  bells 
a  chime  cannot  be  separated  by  any  reverse  of  fortune  from  itsown< 
in  all  his  wanderings,  whether  up  or  down  the  earth,  it  will  ever  b 
him  ;  and  let  his  occupation  be  what  it  may,  he  will  be  a  man  who 
sing  at  his  work." 
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DISCUSSION 


[reported   by   miss   L.    p.  swan,  WHITEWATER,  WIS.] 

r 

S.  p.  McCrea,  Bisbee,  Ariz. —  Only  a  few  schools  in  the  larger  towns  of  Arizona  have 
libraries  or  access  to  public  libraries.  In  Bisbee  a  public  library  of  5,000  volumes  lends  a 
noticeable  influence  to  our  pupils  and  teachers.  Next  year  we  have  planned  to  have  each 
grade  teacher  have  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  books  on  her  desk  and  let  the  pupils  use 
them  freely.     This  matter  does  not  receive  the  attention  that  it  should. 

L.  D.  Harvey,  Madison,  Wis. —  The  superintendent  must  do  his  best  work  thru  his 
teachers  to  interest  the  pupils  in  books.  He  should  lead  his  teachers  to  see  that  they  can- 
not stimulate  pupils  to  read  unless  they  themselves  enjoy  the  same  books. 

No  one  gets  help  out  of  a  book  ;  it  is  what  the  book  gets  out  of  the  reader  that  is 
helpful.  The  teacher  must  both  know  the  book  and  know  what  the  child  is  prepared  to 
read  understandingly. 

This  year  at  the  institutes  in  Wisconsin  model  country-school  libraries  are  to  be  used, 
that  teachers  may  learn  how  to  make  best  use  of  them  in  their  schools.  We  already  have 
libraries  in  nearly  all  schools  of  the  state ;  where  there  are  none,  book  dealers  niight  loan 
books  to  the  county  superintendent  for  institute  use.  In  one  place  in  the  woods  of  Wis- 
consin an  enthusiastic  teacher,  who  could  get  no  money  for  books,  asked  her  pupils  to 
bring  an  egg  each  day,  and  soon  had  enough  to  realize  i^i.50,  which  she  expended  for 
books. 

S.  E.  BussER,  superintendent  of  reading-rooms,  Santa  F^  system. —  Every  boy 
should  own  a  book  and  have  his  name  in  it.  Boys  in  every  town  will  take  an  interest  in 
collecting  money  for  books.  Reading-rooms  are  established  every  200  miles  on  the  Santa 
F^  route ;  40  per  cent,  of  the  books  are  fiction,  40  per  cent,  history  and  biot^raphy,  and 
the  rest  poetry,  science,  and  the  like.  Daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals  are  fur- 
nished, and  all  railroad  employes  and  their  families  have  free  use  of  these  reading-rooms. 

Bath-  and  amusement-rooms  are  often  provided.  Lectures  and  social  entertainments 
are  given.  Railroad  employes  are  easily  persuaded  to  read,  and  teachers  who  can  work 
with  the  young  should  be  encouraged  by  this  fact. 
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BY    MISS    MARY    L.  JONES,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

In  opening  a  discussion  before  this  particular  body,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  quote  the  words  of  a  prominent  librarian,  setting  forth  the 
aims  of  the  Library  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  : 

It  is  hoped  that  a  library  school  section  ....  will  discuss  the  advisability  of 
placing  small  circulating  libraries  in  schoolrooms,  there  to  be  under  the  teacher's  entire 
control ;  it  will  urge  the  increase  of  the  number  of  books  placed  in  every  schoolroom  to 
aid  the  teacher  in  her  work ;  it  will  urge  the  increase  in  number  and  size  of  schoolroom 
reference-books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils ;  it  will  advocate  the  giving  to  every  pupil,  by 
means  of  such  libraries,  a  working  knowledge  of  books,  a  beginning  of  experience  in  the 
laboratory  method,  an  apprehension  of  the  fact  that  out  of  books  be  can  always  correct  his 
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own  and  others*  passing  ignorance,  and  can  sometimes  get  out  of  them  aglimpM 
dom ;  it  will  look  with  a  critical  eye  into  the  size  of  the  average  high-school  r 
library,  and  the  lamentably  small  and  ill-directed,  or  undirected,  use  made  of  the  i 
will  take  hold  of  the  subject  of  outside  reading  in  the  high-school  grades,  and  will 
to  settle  the  (juestion  of  what  and  how  much  ;  and  it  will,  we  trust,  help  to  ui 
strengthen  the  good  work  of  placing  the  right  book  in  the  right  hands,  along  all  t 
lines  of  that  work  which  are  common  to  associations  of  librarians  and  associ; 
teachers.     (  J.  C.  Dana,  in  Library  Journal,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  134.) 

It  is  fortunately  not  necessary  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
reading  outside  the  regular  school  curriculum  ;  neither  is  this  th< 
to  set  forth  the  possibilities  of  the  public  library  as  an  adjunct  of  p 
education ;  but  granting  the  place  of  reading  in  the  scheme  of  coi 
school  education,  granting  the  existence  of  the  school  library  togeth 
that  of  the  public  library,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  inquire  ii 
best  means  of  bringing  about,  thru  both  of  these  institutions  acting 
mony,  the  best  results  to  the  greatest  number  with  the  least  expei 
of  money  and  work  ;  or,  as  the  motto  of  the  American  Library  -A 
tion  words  it,  "  the  best  reading  for  the  largest  number  at  the  least 

Both  institutions  are  making  efforts  equally  heroic  to  bridge  o^ 
chasm  between  formal  instruction  and  a  firm  mastery  of  "the  best  t 
been  thought  and  said  in  the  world."  A  stronger  appreciation  th: 
before  prevails  in  the  schools  today  of  that  supplementary  workw 
too  elusive  to  be  reduced  to  a  science  or  system,  which  cannot  be  ^ 
and  upon  which  no  per  cents,  can  be  placed  by  the  most  expert  exa 
In  some  of  our  large  cities,  libraries  have  taken  up  school  work,  cc 
ing  night  classes  and  doing  special  work  along  technical  lines.  1: 
is  in  localities  and  among  people  beyond  the  reach  of  the  common  s< 
Such  movements  are  merely  temporary  encroachments  on  the  part 
library  into  the  school  domain.  To  say  that  there  is  a  lack  of  ha 
between  the  public  library  and  the  public  schools  generally  woi 
vastly  overstatini^  the  case.     But  in  many  instances  the  school  libi 

m 

duplicating  the  work  of  the  public  library.  It  goes  without  savin 
small  collections  of  books  can  never  accomplish  the  work  of  the 
collections ;  likewise  that  the  cleverest  men  and  women  trained  fc 
branch  of  educational  work  can  never  successfully  accomplish  the 
of  another.  The  waste  in  energy,  time,  and  money  in  the  smaller 
and  cities  supporting  the  duplicate  system  is  truly  deplorable.  But, 
from  its  extravagance,  it  reacts  unfavorably  upon  the  children  them: 
Taught  to  read  from  the  school  library  alone,  on  leaving  school  thei 
not  developed  what  might  be  called  a  public-library  habit.  Too  f 
our  people,  rut  off  from  school  privileges  at  an  early  age,  or  gradi 
i  in  maturely,  find  their  way  to  this  most  generous  of  almae  matres,  ' 
Carlvle  so  fittingly  calls  the  "people's  university." 

It  is  plain  to  any  casual  observer  that  the  school  and  the  librar 
working  by  different  methods  toward  the  same  end.     The  lines  of 
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are  parallel,  and  there  must  be  innumerable  cross-lines  from  one  to  the 
other.  In  many  instances,  under  state  or  county  direction,  or  frequently 
by  individual  endeavor  and  private  philanthropy,  a  correlation  of  forces 
has  been  brought  about.  But  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  experi- 
mental stage  is  not  yet  passed.  A  single  board  managing  both  institu- 
tions is  surely  not  the  best  system,  as  has  been  proved  in  states  where 
the  custom  prevails.  Successful  work  has  been  accomplished  in  spite 
of,  rather  than  because  of,  the  combination.  The  old-time  district 
libraries,  which  have  practically  become  school  libraries,  have  surely  not 
fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  instituted.  A  comparison 
of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  state  of  New  York  by  the  public^ 
libraries  department  of  the  university  with  that  of  the  district  libra- 
ries is  proof  enough  of  the  statement.  In  many  of  the  cities  excellent 
work  is  being  accomplished,  based  on  the  mutual  good-will  of  the  public- 
school  teachers  and  the  library  staff.  It  is  obvious  that  any  work  which 
rests  on  such  a  basis  is  more  or  less  unstable  and  in  that  respect  unsatis- 
factory. The  best  results  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  systematic  union  of 
forces. 

Perhaps  as  successful  a  plan  of  co-operation  as  any  is  being  followed 
out  in  Los  Angeles.  In  California  a  very  generous  school-library  system 
is  provided  for  by  the  state  law.  For  the  past  seven  years,  under  a  some- 
what generous  interpretation  of  this  law,  the  boards  of  the  public  schools 
and  public  library  respectively  have  co-operated  most  successfully.  Not 
only  has  there  been  a  marked  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  funds, 
but  the  object  of  all  libraries,  public  or  school,  has  been  attained  :  the 
right  book  has  surely  been  placed  in  the  right  hands.  The  law  is  inter- 
preted to  apply  to  the  first  nine  grades  only,  and  is  as  follows  : 

In  cities  not  divided  into  school  districts  the  library  fund  shall  consist  of  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  fifty  dollars  for  every  one  thousand  children  or  fraction  thereof  of  five  hundred 
or  more,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years,  annually  taken  from  the  city  or 

county  school  fund  apportioned  to  the  city Libraries  are  under  the  control  of  the 

board  of  trustees  or  city  board  of  education.     (School  Laws  of  California,  17 14-15.) 

Up  to  1892  library  money  was  apportioned  directly  to  the  various 
schools  in  this  city,  the  county  board  maintaining  legal  supervision. 
The  books  thus  purchased  took  the  course  of  the  average  school  library. 
Some  teachers  made  most  intelligent  use  of  this  provision;  others  dis- 
regarded it  entirely.  Unavoidable  loesses  were  inevitable,  and  valuable 
works  were  needlessly  duplicated.  I'hru  the  summer  vacations  the  school 
library  lay  in  a  state  of  innocuous  desuetude.  During  these  years,  how- 
ever, a  strong  library  board,  with  an  exceptionally  able  librarian,  was 
building  up  in  Los  Angeles  one  of  the  most  efficient  public  libraries  in 
the  country.  I'he  first  step  toward  co-operation  with  the  schools  was  to 
grant  to  pupils  in  certain  grades  the  privileges  of  the  library  without  the 
fees  charged  to  other  members.     In  1891,  however,  the  library  was  made 
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free  to  all  residents  of  the  city.  During  the  year  following  the  present 
system- of  co-operation  was  inaugurated.  All  books  belonging  to  the 
school  libraries  at  that  date  were  deposited  in  the  public  library,  and 
have  been  administered  as  a  part  of  it  from  that  time.  Additions  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  as  formerly,  from  the  county  fund.  As  in 
other  cities  of  the  country,  all  purchases  are  made  thru  the  board  of  edu- 
cation from  the  list  adopted  by  the  county  board.  This  list  is,  of  course, 
in  a  constant  state  of  revision.  Works  thus  acquired  are  practically  an 
integral  part  of  the  public  library  open  to  all  i*eaders,  whether  connected 
with  schools  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  all  books  belonging  to  the 
public  library  are  at  the  disposal  of  teachers,  whether  purchased  from 
school  money  or  public-library  funds.  Thus  is  secured  "  the  best  possible 
reading  for  the  greatest  possible  number  at  the  least  possible  cost." 

A  most  wholesome  condition  of  mutual  helpfulness  is  the  result.  In 
the  library  the  school  and  juvenile  departments  are  combined.  Children 
are  made  most  welcome  to  this  well-stocked  room.  Papers  and  maga- 
zines, books  and  pictures,  flowers  and  sunshine,  with  willing  attendants, 
make  it  the  most  attractive  room  in  an  overcrowded  building.  The 
principal  of  the  school  department  is  a  regular  member  of  the  libran' 
staff,  with  assistants  as  needed  from  the  force.  Under  regulations 
adopted  by  the  joint  action  of  both  boards,  books  are  taken  to  the  school- 
rooms for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Briefly  stated,  these  rules  are 
as  follows  : 

Books  to  the  number  of  twenty  may  be  taken  by  each  teacher.  These 
may  be  retained  four  weeks,  subject  to  renewal.  Selection  is  made  bv 
teachers  on  Saturday  and  Monday ;  collections  and  deliveries,  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  school  buildings,  on  Wednesday.  For 
convenience  the  city  is  divided  into  four  districts,  each  changing  its 
books  on  a  fixed  day  of  the  month. 

In  the  schoolroom  the  teachers  may  do  with  the  books  what  they  will, 
but  they  are  usually  loaned  to  the  children  for  home  use.  Pictures, 
chiefly  photographs- of  famous  works  of  art,  famous  buildings,  celebrated 
persons,  etc.,  are  loaned  to  the  schools  under  the  same  rules  as  those 
governing  the  books.  These  are  sent  out  either  in  frames  to  hang  upon 
the  wall,  or  in  portfolios,  to  illustrate  the  course  of  study.  It  may  be 
remarked,  by  the  way,  that  the  same  collections  of  pictures  frequently 
meet  the  wants  of  art  classes  and  students  in  the  city  generally. 

In  the  school  department  of  the  library  are  duplicate  sets  of  refer- 
ence-books which  do  not  circulate,  and  in  the  schools  are  certain  books 
of  reference  which  do  not  leave  the  school  building. 

A  portion  of  the  fund  has  been  spent  on  duplicate  sets  of  the  maga- 
zines, popular  as  well  as  pedagogical,  which  circulate  among  teachers 
only.  A  collection  of  the  best  works  on  education  is  also  at  their  dis- 
posal. 
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To  teachers  in  other  than  public  schools  of  the  city  the  library  board 
grants  special  cards,  upon  which  several  books  may  be  taken  out  at  a 
time.  This  same  privilege  is  extended  to  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
during  vacations. 

The  library  reserved  the  right  of  recalling  any  book  from  this  school 
circulation,  and  at  times  of  an  epidemic  of  contagious  diseases  circula- 
tion thru  the  schools  may  be  suspended. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  plan  which  has  worked  with  satisfaction  for  the 
past  seven  years  in  this  city.  Many  details  of  its  management  would  be 
of  interest  to  practical  librarians  only.  The  economy  and  efficiency  of 
the  system  may  readily  be  seen.  The  principle  of  reciprocity  involved 
is  the  basis  of  its  success.  The  schools  have  the  advantage  of  the  trained 
staff  in  the  library,  as  well  as  its  entire  collection  of  books.  The  library 
has  the  additional  income  of  the  purchase  of  books  and  some  five  hun- 
dred centers  of  influence  in  the  schools. 

But  the  possibilities  of  this  union  of  forces  are  not  at  an  end.  An 
experiment  is  being  tried  in  an  unused  school  building  on  New  Mac^ 
street,  about  a  mile  from  the  library.  A  room  has  been  furnished  and 
lighted  at  the  expense  of  the  school  board.  It  is  provided  with  a  col- 
lection of  some  four  hundred  volumes,  chosen  mainly  from  the  county 
list,  with  miscellaneous  additions  from  the  general  library.  A  young 
woman,  with  assistants  from  the  public-library  staff,  is  in  charge  of  this 
reading-room,  which  is  open  each  evening  from  6  to  9 :  30  o'clock. 
Another  room  in  the  same  building  is  fitted  up  as  an  audience-room,  and 
it  is  designed  to  hold  educational  entertainments  from  time  to  time,  and 
to  give  courses  of  lectures,  all  of  which  are  to  be  free  to  the  citizens 
of  that  part  of  the  city.  It  is  hoped  that  other  vacant  schoolrooms 
thruout  the  city  may  be  put  to  a  similar  use,  and  that  a  system  of  branch 
reading-rooms  and  delivery  stations  may  be  operated  in  connection  with 
the  schools,  reinforced  by  lecture  courses  under  the  auspices  of  the  school 
board  and  the  University  Extension  Society. 

In  this  way,  we  maintain,  the  schools  and  the  library,  working 
together  in  the  utmost  harmony,  are  accomplishing  the  maximum  amount 
of  good  upon  the  minimum  amount  of  money,  time,  and  energy.  The 
pupil  not  only  has  the  public  library  brought  to  him  every  day  in  the 
schoolroom,  but  he  is  constantly  reminded  of  the  source  from  which  so 
many  blessings  come.  He  is  directed  to  the  public  library  in  such  a  way 
and  at  such  a  time  that,  when  circumstances  do  force  him  from  the 
public  schools,  he  is  already  prepared  for  the  people's  university  from 
which  there  is  no  jt:jrad nation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  branch  libraries  in 
schoolhouses  will  emphasize  another  feature  of  the  system  ;  and  that 
active  library  interest  will  reach  from  the  children  to  the  parents  and 
elder  brothers  and  sisters,  that  awakened  interest  in  the  homes  will 
quicken  the  interest  of  the  parents  in  the  daily  work  of  the  children.     As 
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a  consequence,  children  will  be  retained  in  school    for  a  longer 
According  to  the  well-known  theory  of  John  Fiske,  the   infancy 
individual,  thus  prolonged,  will  result  in  a  higher  state  of  civilizatio; 
any  yet  attained. 


HOW  TO  ACQUIRE  A  TASTE  FOR  GOOD  READIh 


BY    MISS    ELIZABETH    SKINNER,    DENVER,    COLO. 

How  to  acquire  a  taste  for  good  reading  is  a  question  of  g 
interest,  not  only  to  the  parent  and  teacher,  but  to  the  nation  ;  for 
resthetical,  as  well  as  ethical,  is  embodied  in  art  forms,  of  which 
masterpieces  are  in  the  highest  rank. 

That  which  educates  and  elevates  the  youth  of  any  land  lays 
foundation  of  strength  and  prosperity. 

Horace  Mann  says  :  "Ha  boy  reads  of  the  friendship  of  Dam 
Pythias,  the  integrity  of  Aristides,  the  perseverance  of  Franklin,  th< 
of  Washington,  he  will  think  differently  all  the  remaining  days  of  h 

It  is  a  matter  of  statistics  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  c 
leave  the  public  school  before  the  age  of  fourteen.      The  fact  t 
great  majority  of   them  leave  without  the  slightest    conception 
influence  of  books,  and  without  any  literary  discrimination,  shoul 
the  interest  of  every  educator. 

When  a  child  has  learned  how  to  read,  a  vast  storehouse  op 
before  him.  On  the  one  hand  are  means  of  culture,  mental  and 
on  the  other,  possibilities  of  the  deepest  degradation.  The  inve 
the  first  printing-press  realized  this,  for  he  said  he  quailed  at  the  re 
bility  of  giving  to  evil-minded  men  so  mighty  an  engine  of  raischi 

The  formation  of  the  habit  of  reading  is  the  vital  question, 
who  have  given  the  subject  careful  study  think  it  is  infinitely  bette 
boy  to  read  anything  and  everything  he  can  get  than  to  have  nod< 
all  to  read.  Of  this  class  there  are  not  a  few.  The  mind  is,  of  ne< 
active.  If  one  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  crave  demoralizing  literat 
will  suffer  no  more  from  the  reading  of  it  than  if  he  were  left  w 
own  thoughts.  The  average  boy  will  not  long  be  satisfied  with  chaf 
wheat  is  everywhere  in  abundance.  How  much  worse  for  a  { 
read  a  book  whose  moral  tone  is  far  below  what  it  should  be  t 
spend  the  same  length  of  time  gossiping  about  her  neighbor  or  idl 
dreaming  ? 

Where  shall  the  work  begin,  and  when  ?  In  the  home,  by  all  1 
and  as  early  in  life  as  possible.  Who  so  well  as  the  mother  under 
the  disposition  of  her  child ;  who  has  a  better  opportunity  of  studyi 
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inclinations  ?  Parents  do  not  think  of  waiting  till  he  is  six  years  of  age 
to  teach  him  to  be  truthful,  honest,  obedient ;  they  know  too  well  the 
power  of  habit. 

Story-telling,  which  naturally  precedes  reading,  can  be  made  of  inter- 
est to  children  of  very  tender  age.  They  can  be  taught  to  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  a  part  of  the  day  or  evening  when  a  good  story  is  read  or 
told  to  them.  This  is  frequently  done  when  the  mother  is  in  the  mood 
to  do  so,  or  when  she  has  time.  It  should  be  systematically  done.  She 
should  put  herself  in  the  mood ;  she  should  take  time,  and  take  it  daily. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  cannot  greatly  interfere  with  the  day*s  work 
or  social  duties.  How  many  hours  are  spent  for  the  adornment  of  the 
body  while  the  mind  craves  food  !  When  your  daughters  have  grown  to 
womanhood,  they  will  not  remember  whether  their  little  dresses  were 
made  of  sheer  linen  or  domestic  gingham.  Your  young  men  will  not 
care  whether  the  ruffles  on  the  waists  they  wore  in  boyhood  were  stitched 
by  hand  or  machine,  but  they  will  remember  the  walks  and  talks,  the 
stories  and  books,  that  did  so  much  to  make  childhood  happy. 

Many  ol)jections  are  made  to  fairy  stories  on  account  of  the  improba- 
bility and,  in  many  cases,  the  impossibility  of  the  conditions.  It  is 
thought  to  be  a  great  mistake  to  say  **  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon," 
or  "the  cow  jumped  over  the  moon."  We  may  say  a  dog  can  bark,  bu( 
not  laugh ;  and  yet  the  poets  we  love  best  tell  us  of  the  whispering  tree- 
tops,  the  murmuring  brooks,  and  the  laughing  rills.  If  it  were  not  for 
images  formed  by  his  own  fancy,  a  child's  life  would  be  a  barren  waste. 
What  would  the  inventor,  the  artist,  the  poet  do  without  imagination  ? 
Let  us  be  generous  with  childhood,  generous  as  Alexander  with  his 
Thracian  robber,  when  he  said :  "  Take  off  his  chains,  and  use  him  well." 
Let  us  take  off  the  chains  of  children,  and  let  them  revel  in  the  realm  of 
imagination.  It  is  theirs  by  right  of  inheritance.  When  nature  gave  this 
power  to  her  children,  she  gave  of  her  choicest  gifts. 

To  those  who  object  to  fairy  tales  there  is  no  dearth  of  material,  if 
parents  will  but  use  it.  Children  are  born  naturalists.  Their  hearts  turn 
to  birds,  beasts,  and  flowers,  as  leaves  turn  to  the  light.  Nature  furnishes 
innumerable  avenues  where  they  may  wander  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
Children  have  preferences,  too.  Some  enjoy  travel,  others  biography, 
still  others  science.  Indeed,  it  makes  little  difference  as  to  the  particular 
book  read ;  it  is  the  class  of  reading.  The  teacher  has  a  work  that  the 
average  mother  cannot  do.  Children's  books  are  publications  of  later 
years,  and  few  mothers  have  time  to  acquaint  themselves  with  many  of 
them.     It  is  part  of  a  teacher's  work  to  do  so. 

•  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  school  libraries,  especially  room 
libraries.    They  are  an  advantage  to  the  child,  the  teacher,  and  the  home. 

A  vast  amount  of  time  is  squandered  in  many  schools.  Tasks 
requiring  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  solid  study  frequently  take  twice 
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as  much  time.     If  a  boy  knows  that  he  has  the  privilege  of  reading  when 
his  lessons  are  prepared,  he  will  make  the  best  of  his  time. 

His  association  with  books,  his  judgment  in  looking  up  references,  his 
depending  upon  himself  to  select  what  he  reads,  all  help  to  make  him 
strong. 

The  literature  of  school  libraries  is  taken  into  the  homes;  a  deeper 
interest  on  the  part  of  parents  is  aroused;  and, a  warmer  feeling  for  the 
school  is  the  result.  No  money  was  ever  invested  that  pays  a  higher  rate 
of  interest. 

When  parents  feel  that  books  for  their  children  are  a  necessity  instead 
of  a  luxury ;  when  the  adornment  of  the  body  gives  place  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  mind ;  when  home  and  school  join  hands  in  the  uplifting  of 
our  children,  then  will  a  taste  for  good  reading  be  established,  and  litera- 
ture pure  and  ennobling  will  predominate  in  the  land. 


THE    USE   OF  THE  LIBRARY 


BY    C.  C.  YOUNG,  LOWELL    HIGH    SCHOOL,  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

I  have  at  hand  a  little  book'  compiled  almost  twenty  years  ago,  com- 
posed of  papers  nearly  all  twenty  years  old  and  more,  in  which  are  dis- 
cussed, and  well  discussed,  the  identical  questions  that  are  at  present 
occupyini(  our  attention.  Every  article  clearly  and  forcibly  presents  the 
thought  that  those  two  great  co-factors  in  the  education  of  mankind, 
the  public  library  and  the  public  school,  can  most  economically  and 
most  efficiently  perforin  their  offices  only  when  working  together  in  a 
well-ordered,  well-adjusted  union.  In  every  paper  the  same  needs  are 
set  forth,  the  same  methods  are  suggested,  the  same  ideals  are  pictured, 
the  same  hopes  are  raised,  that  we  are  today  listening  to  during  these 
sessions  of  our  department.  This  was  twenty  years  ago;  yet  today,  with 
certain  notable  exceptions,  the  school  and  the  library  have  never  yet 
been  joined  in  that  union  which  the  lovers  of  both  had  so  fondly  hoped 
and  so  assiduously  labored  to  bring  about. 

The  subject  of  library  and  school  co-operation,  then,  is  not  one  on 
which  anything  startlingly  new  can  at  present  be  offered.  Neither  is  it 
possil)le  to  compress  within  the  necessary  limits  of  a  single  paper  any- 
thing like  an  adecjuate  presentation  of  even  the  oft-repeated  truths  upon 
a  matter  of  such  vast  and  far-reaching  importance.  Accordinglv  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  modifying  the  very  comprehensive  subject  assigned 
nie,  and  shall  discuss  what  seems  to  me  to  constitute  just  now  the  most 
vital  and  necessary  phase  of  that  subject,  "The  Educative  Value  of  the 

'  Libraries  and  Schoth^  by  S.  S.  Green.     New  York:   F.  Leypoldt. 
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Use  of  Books,  and  the  Responsibility  of  the  School  in  Inspiring  and 
Directing  that  Use."  The  means  of  securing  books  and  the  methods  of 
using  them  are  both  interesting  questions,  but,  after  all,  they  are  only 
details,  which,  in  these  days  of  library  activity,  will  work  themselves  out, 
if  only  a  sufficiently  strong  desire  to  secure  and  to  use  them  is  engen- 
dered on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  "  Where  there  is  a  will "  there  is  always 
to  be  found  a  "way,"  and  the  excellence  of  the  way  will  generally  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  energy  of  the  will. 

Ever  since  the  librarian  first  realized  that  his  mission  was  something 
higher  than  to  be  a  mere  custodian  of  books  he  has  been  earnestly  and 
unremittingly  seeking  alliance  with  the  teacher,  his  co-worker  in  the 
educational  world.  Time  after  time  has  the  subject  been  discussed  in 
his  assemblages  and  brought  forward  in  his  journals.  From  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  official  organ  of  his  national  association  I  read:  "There 
is  no  more  important,  as  there  is  no  more  interesting,  part  of  a  librarian's 
work  than  that  dealing  with  the  relations  of  the  library  and  the  school. 
It  seems  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  the  most  vital  part  of  a  library's 
administration.  The  library  that  has  no  connection  with  the  local 
schools  is  neglecting  its  mission  and  ignoring  its  noblest  opportunities." 

So  much  from  the  standpoint  of  the  librarian.  He  would  doubtless 
claim,  and  could  doubtless  produce  the  strongest  proofs  of  his  claim, 
that  the  teacher  has  never  yet  met  him  half  way.  To  be  sure,  in  the  case 
of  certain  wide-awake  and  progressive  communities,  as  in  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin,  and  Uolorado,  and  in  the  case  of  certain  individual 
teachers  of  many  communities,  this  claim  might  be  gloriously  refuted. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  I  think  we  must  admit  that,  from  all  appearances,  the 
teacher  has  never  yet  sufficiently  strongly  felt  any  necessity  of  joining  in 
that  alliance  which  the  librarian  has  so  long  been  striving  to  accomplish. 
It  seems  to  me,  moreover,  that  this  apparent  apathy  must  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  teacher  has  never  yet  felt  any  great  burden  of  responsibility 
or  consciousness  of  a  privilege  or  duty  as  regards  the  directing  of  the 
reading  of  the  young  minds  under  his  charge.  Consequently,  I  believe 
that  our  first  business,  as  members  of  the  Library  Department  of  this 
association,  is  to  insist  with  all  our  might,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
upon  this  thesis,  viz. :  The  most  important  duty  of  the  public  school, 
beyond  teaching  the  child  to  read,  is  to  teach  him  what  to  read  and  /io7v 
to  read;  properly  to  introduce  him  to  the  world  of  good  books,  and  to 
give  him  an  ability  to  discover  for  himself  what  is  soundest  and  best  in 
literature.  To  enlarge  upon  this  thesis,  then,  shall  be  our  aim  today ; 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  it  will  prove  defensible  from  the  standpoint  of 
fundamental  pedagogic  principles. 

The  drawing  out  of  tlie  child's  latent  powers  and  faculties,  his 
physical  and  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  development,  is  a  product, 
not  of  the  school  and   the  teacher,  but  of  many  factors,  as  diverse  and 
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coiijplex  as  is  society  itself.     Moreover,  these  educative  forces  are 
not  alone  for  a  single  brief  period,  but  thru  all  the  years  of  man 
ence  and  of  the  inind*s  and  soul's  activity.     A  school  whose  orgai 
is  such  as  to  disregard  these  great  truths  can  never  take  the  high  ] 
it  is  designed  to  occupy.     Yet  how  many  schools  are  so  planned 
carried  on  that  the  pupil  feels  only  the  drudgery  and  the  humdr 
round  of  duties,  which,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  has  little  earthly  cor 
with  the  life  he  expects  to  live  1     And  how  rarely  do  we  meet 
who,  as  he  goes  out  into  the  world,  continues  of  his  own  volitio 
studies  which,  so  short  a  time  before,  were  deemed  the  necessary 
important  factors  of  his  development !     The  school,  and  after 
and  the  world — this  fallacy  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  matte 
school  does  not  "prepare  for  life ;"  the  school  is  a  part  of  life. 

Once  granted  that  the  contention  is  correct  that  education  is 
the  few  years  of  a  limited  school  course,  but  for  life,  and  that  t 
function  of  the  school  is  so  to  arouse  the  child's  interest  and  d 
endeavors  as  to  insure  a  wise  and  constant  future  self-education 
we  shall  admit  that  it  is  not  far  wrong  to  say:  "This  imp 
education  must  be  carried  on  by  means  of  reading."  I  judge 
great  stress  need  be  laid  upon  this  point  in  an  assemblage  of  t! 
That  systematic,  well-chosen,  properly  directed  reading  is  ar 
indispensable  factor  in  the  training  of  the  mind  needs  little  pr 
influence  in  forming  correct  habits  of  thought  and  research,  brc 
the  horizon  of  the  reader,  overcoming  narrowness  and  provi 
quickening  the  sympathies,  awakening  the  imagination  and 
sensibilities,  bringing  out  the  ethical  consciousness  —  in  short,  de 
that  fullness  of  culture  and  roundness  and  nobility  of  charact 
are  the  prime  ends  of  education  —  all  these  are  too  clearly  appre 
require  demonstration.  As  Dr.  Harris  has  so  well  said:  "It 
literature  that  the  genius  of  the  race,  appearing  in  exceptional  ind 
instructs  the  multitude,  educates  man's  insight  into  the  distil 
good  from  evil,  reveals  to  him  his  ideals  of  what  ought  to  be,  and 
the  banner  of  his  march  toward  the  beautiful  good  and  the  beautif 

If,  then,  the  reading  of  good  books  is  so  educative  in  its  t 
and  so  essential  to  sound  development,  at  what  period  in  the  Iif< 
is  their  properly  directed  use  so  important  as  that  at  which  h< 
susceptible  to  the  influences  of  education  ?  During  the  years  of  cl 
and  youth,  when  the  interest  is  so  easily  aroused,  when  the  syi 
are  so  keen,  when  the  mind  is  so  open  to  impressions,  and  the 
so  tenacious  in  retaining  them  ;  when  the  tastes  are  yet  unperver 
the  capacity  for  forming  ideals  is  so  strong;  when  the  natural  app 
reading  is  so  marked,  and  when  the  conditions  of  life  give  s 
leisure  to  indulge  it  —  at  this  time,  if  ever,  is  there  necessity  for  " 
skillful  guidance  in  the   use  of  books.     This  necessity  is  empha 
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the  more  by  the  fact,  so  constantly  evident  to  all  of  us,  that  the  reading 
habits  which  the  child  acquires  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  identical  with 
the  reading  habits  which  the  man  possesses.  A  love  for  the  best  in  litera- 
ture in  most  cases  conies  in  childhood,  if  it  comes  at  all.  Consequently, 
the  assistance  given  to  the  child  in  this  regard  is,  perhaps,  more  efficiently 
educative  than  any  other  form  of  instruction ;  for  what  we  are  giving  to 
the  boy  and  the  girl  of  today  is  really  given  to  the  man  and  woman  of 
the  future. 

That  children  are  at  present  receiving  no  such  aid  is  clearly  shown 
by  numerous  investigations  along  this  line.  Without  entering  into  the 
details  of  these  investigations,  I  think  that  I  may  safely  sum  them  up  by 
saying  that  not  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  are  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing at  all  are  favored  with  any  real  guidance  respecting  either  the  nature, 
the  quantity,  or  the  method  of  their  reading.  In  this,  perhaps  the  most 
potent  of  all  influences^  upon  the  child's  development  at  that  adolescent 
period  which  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  critical  of  his  life,  he  is  left  to 
wander  blindly  and  aimlessly,  absolutely  in  the  dark. 

Now,  just  as  it  is  true  that  good  reading  is  a  positive  good  in  the 
education  of  man,  so  is  it  also  true  that  bad  or  slovenly  reading  is  a 
positive  evil.  Hence  arises  the  imperative  necessity  bf  looking  after  this 
matter  at  that  period  when  the  mental  habits  of  a  lifetime  are  being 
formed.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  children,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  not 
choose  the  best  reading,  but  will  too  frequently  choose  very  bad  reading. 
Who,  then,  must  undertake  this  supervision  ? 

There  are  two,  and  only  two,  organized  institutions  whose  business 
it  is  to  look  out  for  the  education  of  the  child.  These  institutions  are 
the  home  and  the  school.  Consequently,  the  direction  of  this  branch  of 
the  child's  education  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  either  the  parent  or  the 
teacher.  But  experience  has  proved  that  to  rely  upon  the  parent  for  this  is 
to  lean  upon  a  broken  reed.  If  the  choice  of  the  child's  reading  is  left  to 
these  natural  advisers,  thru  lack  of  time  and  interest,  or  thru  ignorance 
on  their  part,  it  will,  tho  sometimes  made  wisely,  frequently  be  made  very 
unwisely,  and  still  more  frequently  be  made  not  at  all.  At  least  these 
three  things  must  be  possessed  by  him  who  can  successfully  direct  the 
reading  of  the  child  : 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  child  mind  as  distinguished  from  the 
adult  mind,  and  an  appreciation  of  its  needs  and  desires  at  various  stages 
of  its  growth. 

2.  A  knowledge,  not  only  of  literature  in  general  and  the  principles 
which  underlie  it,  but  more  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  mass,  content, 
nature,  and  comparative  value  of  the  literature  adapted  to  children. 

3.  An  opportunity  and  ability  of  scientifically  observing  the  effects  of 
various  kinds  of  reading  on  children,  both  individually  and  in  masses, 
and  of  correlating  this  general  reading  with  the  special  studies,  such  as 
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history,  geography,  and  the  like,  wl^ich  are  taking  up  the  child's  attention. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  average  parent,  even  if 
disposed  to  give  the  time,  is  by  no  means  able  to  meet  all  these 
requirements. 

If,  then,  it  is  true  that  the  child  must  have  the  help  of  books  properly 
to  educate  him,  and  if  he  cannot,  unaided  or  aided  at  home,  determine 
what  to  read,  and,  what  is  equally  important,  cannot  learn  how  to  read,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  then  the  proposition  that  the  school  must 
lend  a  helping  hand  will  scarcely  need  proof,  for  the  very  necessity  of  the 
case  makes  the  work  devolve  upon  it.  Its  duty,  which  I  have  mentioned 
before  —  that  of  co-ordinating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  varied  factors  which 
go  to  make  up  the  pupil's  education — still  further  emphasizes  its 
responsibility. 

To  aid  the  child  in  choosing  his  associates  is  largely  outside  the  power 
of  the  school ;  the  home  and  the  church  are  jealous  of  their  rights ;  but 
that  other  great  educative  force,  books  and  their  choice,  belongs  to  the 
child's  mental  life,  and  must  in  all  reason  be  looked  after  by  the  power 
that  has  the  general  supervision  of  his  mental  growth.  The  choice 
and  use  of  books  should  come  under  the  province  of  the  school.  To  it 
the  pupil  should  be  accountable  for  what  he  reads  and  how  he  reads. 
From  it  he  should  get  the  advice,  the  inspiration,  the  foundation  of  taste, 
which  will  make  him  a  wise  and  careful  reader. 

Thus  it  devolves  upon   the  school  to  see  to  it  that  the  best  and  most 
suitable  books  are  placed  before  the  child,  and  that  his  interest  is  aroused 
in  such  a  way  that  he  will  read  them  ;  and,  still  further,  that  he  will  read 
them  in  such  a  way  that  there  may  be  formed  in  him  a  correct  taste  for 
books  and  a  correct  reading  habit,  which  he  may  ever  take  with  him  as 
the  most  precious  gift  of  the  school  system,  and  which  he  will  inevitably 
transmit,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to  the  generations  following  him.    I 
should  like  to  see  this  study  of  literature  the  very  center  around  which 
the  work  of  the  school  revolves.     I   would  have  a  course  of  study  so 
arranged  that  the  fchild  may  devote  much  of  the  time  which  so  many 
schools  now  give  to  the  spiritless  and   uncomprehending  acquisition  of 
dead  and  dissociated  Gradgrind   facts  to  the  flesh  and  blood  and  life  of 
the  never-dying  masterpieces  of  his  mother-tongue.     I  would  have  him, 
from  the  earliest  possible   moment,  begin  to  realize  that  there  is  a  world 
outside  the  sphere  of  his  small  activities,  that  there  is  a  glorious  past  of 
which  he  is  the  heir,  and  that  that  world  and  that  past  have  left  to  him 
for  the  asking  treasures  which  he  can  here  and  now  begin  to  gather,  but 
whose  infinite  richness  he  can  never  exhaust.     And  I  would  have  him  so 
directed  that  during  his  whole  life's  reading  he  may,  both  artistically  and 
ethically,  learn  tq  know  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  become  accustomed 
of  his  own  knowledge  and  volition  to  choose  the  good  because  it  is  good 
and  to  reject  the  bad  because  it  is  bad. 
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But  in  order  to  be  able  to  attain  these  ideals  the  schools  must  have 
books  —  books  far  in  excess  of  the  reference  works  or  supplementary  text- 
books which  the  school  libi*ary  is  able  to  supply ;  and  for  these  they  must 
turn  to  the  public  library.  So  important  does  this  latter  factor  become 
that  the  school  in  a  certain  sense  appears  to  be  merely  an  adjunct  to  the 
library.  That  I  may  not  appear  too  extravagant  in  this  statement,  I  will 
here  appeal  for  aid  to  our  honored  Commissioner  of  Education.  Says  Dr. 
Harris :  "  The  school  is  set  at  the  task  of  teaching  the  pupil  how  to  use 
the  library  in  the  best  manner  —  that,  I  take  it,  is  the  central  object  toward 
which  our  American  schools  have  been  unconsciously  tending."  Words 
as  forcible  as  these,  uttered  by  the  head  of  American  schools,  and  backed 
up  by  the  scholarly,  thoughtful,  extremely  conservative  nature  of  t^e  man 
who  gave  them  utterance,  cannot  fail  to  have  their  weight. 

So  to  the  library  we  come  as  teachers,  and  to  our  gratification  find  not 
only  the  door  open,  but  the  most  cordially  welcoming  hand  stretched  out 
to  greet  us.  The  library  wants  trained  readers ;  we  are  seeking  to  train 
readers.  No  wonder,  then,  that  we  are  gladly  welcomed.  And  to  the 
librarian,  whose  province  it  is,  we  may  safely  intrust  the  methods  by 
which  the  books  shall  be  put  into  our  hands.  Whether  he  adopt  the 
Worcester  plan  or  the  Denver  plan  or  the  Milwaukee  plan  or  the  San 
Francisco  plan  will  depend  upon  local  conditions  and  restrictions,  and, 
after  all,  really  matters  very  little.  Our  business  just  now  is  not  with  the 
librarian,  but  with  the  teacher ;  our  highest  aim  for  the  present  should  be 
to  awaken  upon  his  part  a  livelier  interest  in  and  a  deeper  insight  into 
this,  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  educational  movements. 
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FIRST  SESSION.  — Wednesday,  July  12,  1899 

EDUCATION   OF  THE   DEAF 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  2  :  30  P.  M.  in  Broadway  Church,  Los  Angeles, 
with  Mrs.  Kath.  T.  Bingham,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  in  the  chair.  After  brief  introductory 
remarks  by  President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  papers  were 
read  on  the  following  topics : 

"  Time  Allowed  for  the  Public  Schooling  of  the  Deaf  as  Compared  with  Hearing 
Children,  and  How  to  Make  the  Most  of  It,"  by  Professor  Charles  S.  Perry,  California 
State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

'All  along  the  Line,'*  by  Mrs.  Katherine  T.  Bingham,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Importance  of  a  Right  Beginning,"  by  Miss  Helen  Taylor,  kindergartner  in  Public 
Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"Vacation  Schools  for  the  Deaf,"  by  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  principal  of  Chicago 
Public  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

A  general  discussion  followed  by  Dr.  Warring  Wilkinson  and  Professor  O'DonncIl, 
of  the  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  at  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Miss  West,  of  the  State  Institution 
for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Arey,  Pa. ;  J.  A.  Foshay,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. ;  Albert  G.  Lane,  district  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago,  111. ;  Dr.  William  E. 
Waddell,  president  of  Parents'  i^ssociation,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

In  the  school  exhibit,  which  was  held  in  the  Spring  Street  School  building,  this 
department  was  represented  by  only  one  school,  the  Los  Angeles  Day  School  for  the 
Deaf.  Here  two  groups  of  deaf  children  in  charge  of  their  teachers,  the  Misses  Mary 
Bennett  and  Helen  Taylor,  gave  brief  class  exercises  on  alternate  da3rs.  At  other  times 
they  explained  to  interested  visitors  the  results  of  the  regular  class  work  of  the  year,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  painting,  writing,  and  other  expression  and  construction  work, 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  room,  and  which  elicited  warm  praise  for  its  evidence  of 
genuineness,  originality,  and  Artistic  excellence. 

SECOND  SESSION.  — Thursday,  July  13 

EDUCATION  OF   THE   BLIND 

The  department  convened  at  2  :  30  P.  M.,  with  J.  E.  Carter,  of  Oregon,  in  the  chair. 

"  In  what  Respects  should  the  Education  and  Training  of  the  Blind  Differ  from  the 
Education  and  Training  of  Normal  Pupils  ?  "  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Waning 
Wilkinson,  superintendent  of  the  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Discussion  followed  by  Professor  Chappell,  of  the  Minnesota  State  School  for  the 
Blind ;  Professor  J.  L.  Carter,  of  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  Professor 
Charles  Wilkinson,  of  the  California  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
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THIRD  SESSION.  — Frjday,  July  14 
p:ducation  of  the  fkeble-minded 

The  department  convened  at  2  :  30  p.  m.,  with  Superintendent  J.  W.  Jones,  Colum- 
bus, O.,  in  the  chair.  • 

Professor  Thomas  P.  Bailey,  of  the  University  of  California,  read  a  paper  on  "Charac- 
ter Types  among  the  Feeble -Minded." 

At  the  business  session  the  following-named  were  duly  elected  as  officers  of  the 

department  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Yox  President — Warring  Wilkinson,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

For  Vice-Presidenty  Subdepartment  for  the  Deaf  —  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  Chicago,  111. 

For  Vice-President^  Subdepartment  for  the  Blind—  £.  £.  Allen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  Vice-President y  Subdepartment  for  the  Feeble-Minded  —  Arthur  C.  Rogers,  Faribault,  Minn. 

For  Secretary  —  Edgar  Allan  Fay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  register  of  the  department  showed  the  names  of  teachers  of  defective  classes 

from  twenty  states. 

The  department  adjourned. 

Mary  McCowen, 

Secretary. 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


TIME  ALLOWED  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLING  OF  DEAF 
AS  COMPARED  WITH  HEARING  CHILDREN,  AND  HOW 
TO  MAKE   THE  MOST  OF  IT 


BY    PftOFESSOR    CHARLES    S.    PERRY,    STATE    SCHOOL    FOR    THE    DEAF, 

BERKELEY,    CAL. 

A  few  weeks  since,  at  a  festal  board  spread  less  than  a  thousand  miles 
from  where  we  sit  as  members  of  a  national  council  of  educators,  one 
of  the  business  magnates  of  this  state  and  country  voiced  his  conviction 
that  the  youths  of  our  land  are  drinking  too  deeply  at  the  Pierian  springs 
of  knowledge ;  that,  in  fact,  our  American  masses  are  getting  over- 
educated,  and  that  a  fifteen-year  limit  should  be  set  to  student  life.  His 
assertion  was  emphatically  seconded  shortly  afterward  by  no  less  a  busi- 
ness authority  than  Mr.  Russell  Sage,  of  New  York,  who,  under  the  old 
regime,  "quit  school  and  went  into  business  at  eighteen,"  and,  as  he 
modestly  puts  it,  "  has  done  very  well."  These  somewhat  startling  expres- 
sions of  opinion  have,  as  you  are  aware,  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  news- 
paper talk  and  interviewing  of  prominent  educators  in  this  state  and 
elsewhere;  for,  if  California  takes  to  herself  pride  in  aught,  after  her 
ever-glorious  "climate,"  it  is  in  her  broad-gauged  and  excellent  system 
of  public  instruction.  These  opinions  have  generally  been  adverse  to  the 
utterances  of  our  millionaire  friends,  and  the  consensus  seems  to  be  that 
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our  present  public-school  age  limits  are  not  a  day  too  long  for  the 
opinent  of  our  present  common-school  and  academic  scheme  of  edu 
Such  being  the  voice  of  the  people,  a  discussion  at  this  time  and  up 
occasion  of  school  privileges  accorded  to  our  deaf,  as  contrasted  w 
hearing,  youth  becomes  singularly  opportune.  This  subject,  if  the 
states  it  from  memory  correctly,  is  worded  in  the  form  of  a  q 
assuming  a  fact,  to  wit :  "  Why  should  deaf  children  be  allowed  frc 
to  ten  years  less  time  under  instruction  than  their  hearing  associat< 

While  the  law  in  this  matter,  as  all  know,  varies  in  different  s 
of  our  country,  custom,  if  the  writer  mistakes  not,  is  coming  to  a 
those  charged  with  the  education  of  the  deaf  large  discretior 
advisory  powers  in  defining  the  duration  of  their  pupilage  as  wards 
state.  Here  in  California,  as  Dr.  Wilkinson  informs  us,  the  tr 
legislation  has  steadily  favored  extension  of  this  age  limit,  and  \ 
year  has  aimed  to  make  it  correspond  more  closely  with  that  of  pu 
our  hearing  grades. 

The  same  disposition  has  manifested  itself  in  Ohio,  where  n< 
many  years  ago  deaf  children  were  fated  virtually,  in  the  majc 
cases,  to  lose  twelve  years  of  life's  most  receptive  period,  educati 
unschooled  at  home.  And  it  was  a  common  and,  to  the  tho 
instructor,  a  most  disheartening  sight  to  see,  in  a  class-room  of  be) 
at  that  late  age,  young  people  approaching  or  beyond  the  oppos 
line  of  twenty  years  present  themselves  for  education.  Five  ye 
the  time  granted  at  that  date  in  which  to  compass  this  moinentoi 
eked  out  in  special  cases  by  the  grudging  addition  of  two  years 
Then  followed,  in  1867,  under  Dr.  Fay,  the  admission  of  the  ' 
school  privileges  at  the  age  of  ten,  twenty  remaining  the  final  ag 
Seven  years  were  allotted  for  the  course,  with  three  years  more  as  c 
in  cases  of  exceptional  promise.  The  year  1873  ^'^is  signalized 
deaf  of  Ohio  by  further  time  concessions,  the  school  being  throwi 
to  all  deaf  youths  of  sound  mind  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twen 
thus  ai)proximaling  closely  to  the  time  law  and  custom  obtaining  in 
for  hearing  people.  Ir  1881  the  age  of  admission  was  set  at  eight 
a  measure  reluctantly  taken,  but  necessitated  by  the  overcrowded 
tion  of  the  Coluinhus  school  at  that  time. 

These  statistics  are  quoted  to  substantiate  the  statement  just 
that  more  and  more  latitude  is  being  granted  to  educators  of  the  < 
to  time  limits.  The  sentiment  of  the  public  regarding  us  and  ou 
may,  in  brief,  be  worded  thus  :  **Take  your  own  time,  but  give  us  tl 
results  attainal)]e  ; "  and  the  (juestion  now  before  us  is,  not  so  mu 
gaininir  for  ourselves,  by  public  consent,  of  more  time  for  our  1 
how  to  make  more  of  the  lime  that  already  is  accorded  to  us  in  adv 
this  great  and  i^^rowing  work.  As  this  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  "exp< 
meeting;''  lor  v\\e'mV\i\dv.\\\s;;e  less  of  pedagogic  theories  than  of  acti 
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approved  practices  in  teaching  our  common  profession,  the  writer  may  be 
permitted  to  describe,  or  rather  to  hint  at,  certain  means  to  this  end,  to 
approve  ourselves  living  agents  in  quickening  and  informing  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  pupils,  thus  most  effectively  stimulating  their  powers  of 
expression,  and  so  bringing  them  more  and  more  into  touch  with  those 
about  them.  The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source,  nor  can  lan- 
guage outstrip  the  mental  wealth  and  activity  of  which  it  is  the  exponent. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  expect  our  charges,  as  a  rule,  to  be  Helen  Kellers  in 
mental  grasp  and  retentiveness,.nor  can  they  hope  to  be  blessed,  like  her, 
with  the  individual  companionship  for  an  unlimited  period  of  a  devoted 
instructor.  Yet  the  writer  speaks  from  experience  in  maintaining  that 
special  methods  and  appliances  may  be  made  to  aid  vastly  the  develop- 
ment in  our  deaf  children  of  this  alertness  of  apprehension,  this  "catching" 
on"  faculty,  that  distinguishes  the  "quick,"  perceptively  speaking,  from 
the  "dead." 

First,  then,  let  the  personal  intelligence  of  the  would-be  instructor  of 
the  deaf  be  alert  and  sympathetic.  "  That  which  we  are,"  asserts  Emer- 
son, that  prince  of  teachers,  "we  shall  teach,  voluntarily,  involuntarily." 
The  heavy,  unresponsive  **logy"  teacher — we  all  have  seen  and  recog- 
nize the  type  —  tho  versed  in  all  of  the  'ologies,  chirology  included,  has 
no  call  to  teach  the  deaf.  A  little  leaven,  we  are  assured,  leaveneth  the 
lump ;  but  be  it  little  or  much,  leaven  it  must  be ;  and  tho  that  type  of 
instructor  may,  under  a  long-suffering  Providence  and  forbearing  school 
boards,  achieve  a  measure  of  success,  it  should  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
pupils  already  heavily  handicapped  in  their  race  toward  education's  goal. 
In  personal  sympathy,  after  all,  must  we  recognize  the  touchstone  of  suc- 
cessful teaching  of  the  deaf  —  a  sympathy  quick  to  avail  itself  of  every 
accredited  aid  to  this  end,  contemning  none  ;  enlisting  in  this  exacting  serv- 
ice heart  and  hand,  tongue  and  thought;  a  sympathy  making  itself  "eyes 
to  the  blind,"  ears  for  the  deaf;  literally  "feeling  with"  them  the  stress 
of  their  life-burden,  while  philanthropically  striving  to  lessen  its  weight; 
seeking  not  private  gains ;  broad  and  enduring  in  its  nature  as  life  itself. 
"Unless  you  expect  to  make  instruction  of  the  deaf  your  life-work,  let  it 
alone  ! "  was  the  curt  and  wholesome  advice  of  a  veteran  in  our  profession 
to  the  writer  at  the  outset  of  his  teaching  experience.  Again,  let  instruction 
be  presented  in  the  most  attractive  and  condensed  form  possible  to  the  deaf ; 
knowledge  in  nutshells,  as  it  were.  In  his  own  teaching  the  writer  has  found 
the  use  of  card  abstracts,  historical,  biographical,  geographical,  etc.,  to  be 
a  distinct  time-saving.  Such  helps  may  be  procured  of  educational  pub- 
lishers, or  may  readily  be  prepared  by  the  teacher,  and  handled  as 
teaching  experience  will  quickly  suggest.  It  has  been  amply  proved  that 
in  this  simple  manner  the  memories  of  a  class  may  be  stored  with  grouped 
facts  in  endless  variety,  and,  as  they  pass  in  review,  unflagging  interes 
may  be  maintained  in  the  series  thruout  the  school  year. 
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The  importance  of  having,  close  at  hand,  up-to-date  maps,  : 
apparatus,  and  compact  reference-books  in  conducting  this  educatio 
the  eye  need  not  be  emphasized  in  this  company.  In  this  conn 
may  be  instanced,  however,  the  marked  advantage  which,  durin 
history-making  period  thru  which  we  are  passing,  the  conveniently 
set  of  wall-charts  provided  by  the  state  has  been  to  the  writer's  ow 
of  patriotic  young  people.  Rarely  has  this  case  been  allowed  to  1 
closed  during  a  daily  session  by  these  pupils  ;  while,  as  their  kno^ 
of  localities  widened,  their  interest  in  tracing  the  "  course  of  er 
has  fully  kept  pace  with  it.  And  the  handy  two-volume  Young 
Cyclopedia^  that  lies  within  easy  reach,  has  been  thumbed  like  a  * 
book."  Which  facts  simply  demonstrate  the  desirability  of  encoi 
ing  to  the  utmost  the  time  of  our  youthful  knowled^^e-seekers,  by 
such  aids  to  information  at  hand  in  abridged  form,  rather  than  to 
pupils  to  consult  authorities  elsewhere  ;  or,  most  likely,  suffer  thi 
able  impulse  to  verify  facts  to  lapse,  rather  than  tackle  the  pon 
encyclopaedias  that  lade  the  shelves  of  some  remote  library. 

As  another  means  of  keeping  our  young  Americans  abreast  wi 
times  in  thought,  do  we,  as  a  practice,  make  sufficient  use  of  the  m 
paper  in  purveying  material  for  journal-writing,  taking  it  for  grants 
a  daily  class  exercise  of  such  sort  is,  as  it  should  be,  kept  up?  Th< 
ency,  as  no  doubt  we  have  all  observed  with  our  pupils,  is  to  grow 
spective  in  their  mental  processes  of  this  kind,  making  themselvi 
their  personal  affairs  too  exclusively  the  subject  of  their  joun 
essays.  Nor  are  they  to  be  blamed,  unless  news  matter  of  genera 
est,  discreetly  pruned  of  sensationalism,  be  provided  to  their  han 
their  thoughts  be  led  outward  to  note  intelligently  the  march  of  < 
events.  And  this  again  suggests  the  query  how  we  may  most  c 
induce  in  our  pupils  and  confirm  the  reading  habit  upon  whicl 
future  intellectual  growth  must  so  largely  depend.  It  has  for  yeai 
the  writer's  custom  to  keep  a  running  record  of  the  books  re 
pupils,  by  pages,  the  tally  being  from  time  to  time  announce^ 
summed  up  at  the  term's  close  ;  thus  promoting  emulation,  amo 
members  of  the  class  not  only,  but  between  successive  classes  as  w< 

Systematically  arranged  wall  cabinets  in  the  class-room  itsel 
tribute  wonderfully  to  the  enrichment  of  those  fleeting  five  houn 
we  are  privilcu^ed  to  spend  among  our  neophytes.  Properly  classifi 
pigeonholed,  here  under  the  teacher's  eye  and  hand,  may  be  marsl 
store  of  material  pat  to  **  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale  ; "  or,  mayl 
sui^gest  a  ready  solution  for  that  recurrent  conundrum  of  "  What  r 
which  often  perplexes  the  teacher  ambitious  to  improve  to  its  utm< 
passint,^  moment.  The  range  of  such  illustrative  collections  is  wic 
the  emprise  of  it  is  to  find  how  often,  and  in  what  unlooked-for  w; 
resources  are  drawn  upon. 
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A  live  query  box  should  hold  place  among  the  furnishings  of  every 
well -equipped  class-room  for  the  deaf.  To  dispose  our  pupils  to  ask 
questions  intelligently  on  the  subject-matter  before  them  is,  as  we  all 
know,  one  of  our  hardest  tasks.  The  desire  is  there,  doubtless  ;  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  Yankees ;  but  a  hesitation  seems  to  lurk  in  their  midst 
about  putting  this  desire  to  know  into  words.  Let  this  latent  inclination 
of  youth  be  fostered  in  every  way  and  encouraged  to  declare  itself.  If 
the  interrogation  point  be  justly  characterized  as  the  "  teacher's  fish- 
hook," "turn  about"  here  becomes  "fair  play,"  and  if  it  be  the  fate  of 
the  unwary  preceptor  occasionally  to  get  numbered  among  the  caught,  all 
the  better  for  the  pupil. 

The  practice  has  been  found  very  helpful  in  teaching  colloquial  English 
of  taking  action  words,  for  example  "get,"  following  up  the  term  thru  its 
Protean  changes  of  application  in  getting  "  at,"  "  around,"  "  into," 
"  over,"  "  thru,"  "  by,"  and  "  out  of "  things,  even  tho  our  disciples  must 
enter  with  us  the  'gates  of  slang  in  "  getting  there."  But  is  it  not  into 
this  very  free-masonry  of  speech  in  "everyday  clothes"  that  we  should 
seek  to  initiate  our  candidates  if  we  are  ever  to  make  them  at  home  in  the 
vernacular  ?  This  lead  has  been  followed  for  months  in  one  of  our 
grades,  with  growing  interest,  and  the  class  voluntarily  petitioned  that 
time  be  allowed  it  before  term  closing  to  copy  the  results  of  its  researches 
for  future  reference. 

The  value  of  the  facile  crayon,  as  an  auxiliary  in  teaching  the  deaf, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  ability  by  a  few  deft  strokes  to  outline 
to  the  eye  a  form  illustrating,  inartistically  it  may  be,  to  the  pupil  the 
subject  before  him  is  one  to  be  coveted  and  cultivated  by  every  teacher. 
Yet,  if  the  ready  crayon  be  not  at  hand,  a  shape  picture  in  ambient  air 
may  flash  the  idea  with  equal  vividness,  and  far  greater  rapidity,  aiding 
the  judicious  instructor  effectively  in  securing  that  clear  comprehension  of 
a  thought  that  must  precede  and  pilot  its  expression  in  words.  But  we 
verge  upon  debatable  ground  —  the  limbo  of  gesture  land!  Environ- 
ment, also,  to  use  a  hard  worked  phrase,  the  social  atmosphere  of  a  well- 
organized  and  -equipped  school  establishment,  is  undeniably  a  powerful 
factor  in  drawing  forth  the  dormant,  or  repressed,  powers  of  the  young 
and  impressionable.  This  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  case  with  normal 
youths,  whose  parents  gladly  incur  the  expense  and  self-denial  involved  in 
sending  them  away  to  distant  boarding  schools,  for  the  sake  of  the  educa- 
tional associations  they  may  offer.  But  notably  is  it  true  with  our  deaf 
children,  the  quickening  of  whose  faculties,  under  class  stimulus,  at  the 
very  threshold  of  their  school  life,  is  ofttimes  little  short  of  marvelous, 
as  every  teacher  of  the  deaf  can  testify.  And  can  parents  do  less  for 
their  deaf  than  for  their  hearing  offspring  in  thus  putting  them  in  the 
way  of  training  to  the  best  purpose,  under  time  limitations,  their  ham- 
pered   powers  ?      Especially   when    the   state  steps    forward    and    says : 
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"  Come !  I  make  these  youths  my  foster-children  ;  let  them  have 
advantages,  for  the  time  being,  of   the  well-conducted  private  s 
coveted  for  their  hearing  brothers  and  sisters,  free  of  cost!"     C 
enlightened  and  generous  public  do  more  ?  or  less  ? 

Yet,  why  catalog,  here  and  now,  educational  consideration 
should  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  all  thoughtful  teachers  of  th 
who,  pre-eminently  among  educators,  find  themselves  confront 
problems  and  conditions  calling  for  the  highest  originality  in  meth 
well  as  of  patience  beyond  compare  ? 

Upon  this  common  ground,  trained  tho  we  may  have  been 
fering  schools,  pledged  as  we  are  to  our  cause,  we  meet,  extending,  < 
other,  the  "  glad  hand  "  of  fellowship.  "  Viae  diversae,^  it  may' be  ; 
natio  una** — our  "  ways  "  converge  to  one  objective  point,  and  the 
the  restoration  to  social  kinship  of  those  in  danger,  thru  force  of  un 
circumstances  for  which  they  are  not  responsible,  of  drifting 
from  their  kind  ;  by  so  arming  them  against  fate  that,  tho  they  ixi 
yet  "  by  opposing  end  "  it,  they  may  win  from  those  about  them 
praise  for  well-directed  endeavor,  and  the  intelligent  and  inspirin 
pathy  that  spurs  on  to  high  emprise. 

He  who  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  unstopped  deaf  t 
longer  walks  among  us — the  **  Man  of  Sorrows,  and  acquainted 
grief,"  omnipotent  in  his  sympathies,  infinite  in  his  patience, 
upon  us  —  in  all  reverence  be  it  said  —  who  so  imperfectly,  becaus 
humanly,  tho  humanely,  are  striving  to  lighten,  if  we  may  not  lift, 
den  of  our  common  humanity  grievous  to  be  borne,  doth  not  his  ma 
a  measure  rest  ? 

As  those,  then,  struggling  to  carry  forward  his  work,  let  us  b: 
our  own  sympathies ;  let  us  "  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts  "  for 
deaf,  not  dumb,  even  tho  voiceless  children  of  our  native  land 
ready  to  adapt  our  methods  to  their  varying  needs,  while  conscien" 
utilizing  to  the  utmost,  and  seeking  to  extend,  the  time  that  the 
spirit  of  the  community  accords  us. 
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BY.   MISS    HELKN    TAVI.OR,    KI NDERGARTNER    IN    PUBLIC    DAY    SCHOOl 

THE  DEAF,  LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 

There  is,  after  all,  a  far-reaching  truth  in  the  old  and  tin 
expression  of  **  as  the  twiu[  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined." 

When  we  have  in  consideration  the  lives  of  so  many  hundreds  c 
dren  dej)rived  of  hearing  who  arc  trying  to  cope  with  this  great  hai 
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the  question  of  the  proper  way  to  start  these  children  on  the  voyage  of 
life  is  one  of  great  importance.  As  teachers  we  feel  this  responsibility 
and  are  laboring  to  give  them  every  advantage  and  help  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  nineteenth   century  can  afford. 

By  those  unacquainted  with  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf  child  the 
great  advance  in  the  educational  methods  in  this  department  can  scarcely 
be  realized.  From  a  state  of  almost  total  isolation  from  society,  he  is 
rapidly  taking  his  right  place  among  his  fellow-men.  To  walk  into  a 
sloyd  room  of  hearing  schools  and  to  find  there  the  deaf  boys  working 
along  with  their  hearing  brothers  means  a  great  deal  to  the  ones  who 
have  been  struggling  all  these  years  for  such  a  condition  and  recognition 
for  our  defective  children.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  boys  in  the  deaf 
department  of  the  Spring  Street  School,  Los  Angeles.  They  enjoy  the 
work  and  derive  just  the  same  benefit  from  it  as  do  the  other  children. 
No  difference's  felt  by  the  teacher  who  has  charge  of  the  sloyd  depart- 
ment in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  children,  and  no  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  communicating  with  them. 

It  used  to  be,  and  still  is  by  many  people,  a  fixed  idea  that  because  a 
child  is  deaf  he  is  mentally  deficient,  and  is  considered  peculiar,  with  all 
the  unpleasant  significance  possibly  attached  to  the  word.  And  in  many 
cases  this  opinion  is  justified  by  deaf  children  who  are  growing  up  with- 
out being  helped  to  interpret  the  life  around  them  and  acquire  the  use  of 
language.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  the  deaf  child  must  be  justly 
dealt  with  ;  his  education  must  fit  him  to  mingle  with,  and  be  a  living 
part  of,  the  world. 

This  education  cannot  begin  too  early.  It  is  seldom  the  case  that  the 
parents  can  give  the  proper  amount  of  help,  as  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
time,  patience,  and  knowledge  of  teaching  to  reach  such  a  child.  The 
mother  cannot  neglect  her  other  duties  entirely,  and  so  it  often  happens 
that  the  child  begins  life  with  no  idea  of  his  proper  relations,  no  sense 
of  law,  no  conception  of  personal  rights  or  ownership;  in  fact,  he  is  in 
his  own  mind  the  nucleus  of  the  little  world  in  which  he  lives.  Selfish, 
obstinate,  unlawful,  and  many  more  unpleasant  adjectives  describe  him, 
simply  because'he  has  not  been  able  to  adjust  himself  to  life  as  he  grew. 

Realizing  the  urgent  need  for  a  close  relation  and  hearty  co-operation 
between  parents  and  the  children,  there  have  been  formed  in  many  of  our 
cities  what  is  called  **  mothers'  study  clubs."  The  benefit  derived  from 
such  clubs  is  incalculable.  The  mothers  really  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  school  life.  They  hold  regular  and  frequent  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  how  they  can  best  help  in  the  training  and  education  of 
their  children  at  home.  The  teacher  does  not  feel,  when  the  child  goes 
home  from  school,  that  her  work  is  discontinued  until  the  next  day,  but 
that  it  will  be  helpfully  carried  on. 

To  do  this,  of  course,  there  must   be  a  close  relation   between  the 
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mother  and  teacher ;  the  schoolroom  should  be  frequently  visited  an 
be  a  place  totally  unlike  home.  As  much  of  home  life  and  interest  si 
be  introduced  into  each  day's  work  as  is  possible.  It  is  surprising  ■ 
how  readily  very  small  children  comprehend  their  relation  ;  how  soo 
can  develop  the  sense  of  citizenship  in  them. 

From  first  to  last  the  great  struggle  in  the  education  of  the  deaf 
is  to  give  him  language  and  have  him  use  it.  The  little  hearing 
has  words  poured  into  his  ears  continually.  He  first  learns  to  recc 
the  meaning  of  words,  and  then,  as  he  begins  to  speak,  it  is  long  1 
one  really  plain  word  is  spoken.  Now,  we  certainly  do  not  expect  th 
child  after  a  few  months  of  work  to  be  able  to  do  what  the  hearing 
does  after  three  years  of  hearing  words  continually.  What  we  wan 
have  the  child  begin  as  soon  as  possible  to  recognize  language  and 
his  vocal  organs  in  natural  baby  babblings.  In  cases  of  children  w 
born  deaf,  no  difference  is  detected  in  them  until  the  tfhie  com 
them  to  speak.  They  laugh,  cry,  babble,  just  as  does  every  normal 
The  kindergarten  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  the  deaf  chih 
addition  to  developing  his  mental,  moral,  and  physical  nature,  it  giv 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  acquire  language.  I  shall  not  go  into 
about  the  special  things  and  their  uses  for  meeting  the  needs  of  ch; 
It  is  conceded  by  the  thinking  world  today*  that  the  kindergarier 
essential  factor  in  education,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  deaf  c 
quite  as  capable  of  comprehending  and  using  material  as  any  othe: 
is  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  inheritance,  and  we  have  no  right  tc 
hold  it.  In  our  work  we  strive  to  have  him  see  and  feel  the  relatii 
life.  Kach  day  is  followed  in  a  logical  sequence  of  work.  To  d 
we  have  plans  of  work.  When  a  subject  is  taken  up  it  is  developed 
natural  way  to  the  climax.  The  child  is  led  to  see  each  step.  ] 
process  of  germination,  for  instance,  the  box  is  prepared  for  the 
soil  is  put  into  it ;  seeds  are  planted  ;  each  day  we  help  in  this  gro' 
keei)ing  the  box  in  the  sun  and  keeping  the  earth  moist.  By  and 
first  little  green  leaf  appears,  and  the  child's  delight  is  unbounde 
feels  natural  interest  in  that  plant  life;  the  care  of  it  each  day  is  a 
ure ;  it  makes  hini  feel  his  importance,  and  that  he  is  a  necessitv  to 
thing;  he  gets  an  insight  into  nature.  In  the  games  he  is  thor 
home.  Ills  interest  is  aroused,  and  he  is  anxious  and  willing  to  ha 
language  for  these  interests.  The  activities:  jump,  skip,  walk,  ho| 
catch,  come,  stand  up,  sit  down,  etc.,  he  learns  in  a  most  uncon 
way.  At  first  the  language  is  recognized  from  the  lips,  and  whei 
anxious  for  a  *'nin  "  around  the  circle  to  "catch"  another  child,  h< 
begins  to  speak  these  words.  After  the  child  understands  that  sp< 
is  the  method  of  coniinunication,  he  soon  learns  to  try  to  use  it. 
arcjuiring  of  language  by  the  little  child  is  slow  and  often  laboriou! 
as  I  recall  an  instance  of  a  mother  for  the  first  time  hearing  her  litt 
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say  "love  mamma,"  the  amount  of  work  sank  into  insignificance  in  com- 
parison to  the  happiness  of  that  mother.who  has  been  waiting  so  long  to 
hear  the  voice  which  she  had  thought  silent  forever  speak  her  name?  Men 
and  women  have  spent  their  lives  working  for  children.  Froebel  and 
Pestalozzi  have  been  quite  as  great  benefactors  of  the  deaf  children  as  of 
the  hearing.  It  is  a  matter  long  ago  settled  without  question  that  the  first 
years  are  the  ones  that  need  the  most  careful  attention.  No  one  would 
think  of  planting  a  dhoice  flower  and  to  allow  it  simply  to  grow  without 
any  care  at  all.  Instead  it  is  placed  in  a  sunny  bed,  is  carefully  watered,  is 
watched  and  worked  with  each  day.  So,  in  our  child  garden,  we  must  be 
painstaking  and  indefatigable  gardeners. 
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The  keynote  of  educational  thought  today  is  child  study.  No  more 
may  teachers  blindly  follow  the  traditions  of  the  past.  The  drift  of 
educational  effort  and  the  trend  of  educational  progress  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  keen  insight  into  and  careful  consideration  of  the  child's  mind 
and  ways ;  and  upon  these  are  based  the  new  methods. 

It  is  the  glory  of  this  kind  of  study  that  it  includes  of  necessity  all 
classes  of  children — the  feeble-minded  no  less  than  the  highly  gifted  ; 
the  blind  child  whose  objective  impressions  are  limited  by  the  reach  of  his 
arm,  and  the  deaf  one  whose  world  is  bounded  by  his  range  of  vision. 

The  knowledge  of  each  class  throws  light  upon  other  classes.  Horace 
Mann  first  declared  the  true  status  of  the  deaf.  Before  his  day  the 
public  regard  classed  them  as  peculiar  objects  of  charity,  to  be  relegated 
to  the  "asylums,"  and  "for  whose  instruction,"  in  Mrs.  BelTs  words, 
"  strange  and  mysterious  methods  must  be  employed."  Horace  Mann  first 
recognized  the  deaf  child  as  an  individual,  as  capable  of  the  same  kind 
and  degree  of  education  as  any  child,  and  he  first  set  forth  the  idea  of 
the  co-ordination  of  his  education  with  that  of  the  hearing. 

How  would  his  noble  heart  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  plant- 
ing as  shown  in  this  department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  ! 
To  him  also  is  due  the  awakening  of  interest  in  oral  .teaching  which 
speedily  resulted  in  its  introduction  into  this  country  from  Germany, 
where  it  had  been  established  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  fatal  mistake 
was  made,  however,  from  the  start  of  trying  to  unite  the  two  radically 
opposed  systems  of  speech  and  sign  langua:j:e  ;  and,tho  resulting  invariably 
in  failure  to  the  former,  the  combination  is  still  maintained  in  many  of 
our  institutions. 
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A  few  fallacies  and  misconceptions  prevail  concerning  the  dea 
long  to  see  corrected.  First  is  that  bete  noir  of  signs,  about  whic 
word^have  been  wasted  than  about  any  other  educational  topic,  I  a 

The  most  oft-repeated  and  specious  claim  of  their  advocates 
signs  are  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf,  and  are  therefore  sup< 
all  other  means  of  communication  for  them,  entirely  overlooking 
that  they  are  no  less  natural  to  the  hearing,  but  are  not  for  that 
allowed  to  supersede  speech. 

Every  baby,  the  deaf  and  the  hearing  alike,  learns  to  "pat-; 
and  to  imitate  the  entrancing  pantomime  of  the  "ten  little  piggie: 
off  on  the  rosy  toe-tips,  long  before  he  can  speak  a  word. 

To  deaf  children  signs  are  just  as  natural  as  to  hearing  childi 
no  more  so.  The  deaf  child  also  laughs  and  cries  audibly,  and  ej 
its  baby  emotions  in  the  same  inarticulate  cooing  and  babbling  ; 
the  hearing  baby,  until  he  reaches  the'  age  when  the  latter  begins  to 
the  speech  of  those  about  him,  while  the  former  continues  t< 
inarticulate  and  meaningless  sounds  because  of  not  hearing  thos< 
him.  This  causes  him  to  appear  less  intelligent  than  he  should,  '< 
mother  begins  to  suppress  these  vocal  utterances  and  to  substitul 
for  speech  ;  thus  the  fatal  habit  of  silence  is  formed  and  the  per 
practice  of  pantomime  confirmed. 

The  continued  use  of  signs,  after  the  natural  period  for  th 
passed,  instead  of  being  natural,  is  the  result  of  assiduous  culti 
and  does,  moreover,  a  distinct  injury  to  the  child,  by  retarding  his 
growth  and  his  acquirement  of  speech. 

Another  fallacy,  repeated  often  by  those  who  ought  to  know  be 
that  speech  is  not  natural  to  the  deaf  child,  but  at  best  only  a  mec 
and  artificial  acquirement.  The  truth  is  that  deaf  children  are  n 
naturally  speechless  than  are  hearing  children.  Both  are  alike  bor 
pable  of  speech  until  it  is  taught  to  them.  The  hearing  child  acq 
(after  some  two  years  or  so  of  natural  mental  preparation)  uncons< 
by  imitating  the  sounds  he  hears  others  use  to  express  their  thoug 

Deaf  children  do  not,  indeed,  gain  what  has  been  aptly  terme 
unspeakable  gift  of  speech  "  by  nature's  own  process  of  uncoi 
acquirement,  but  yet  they  are  undeniably  aided  by  "  the  cumulative  i 
ance  of  a  thousand  generations  of  ancestors**  who  have  commui 
their  thoughts  by  this  means.  They  have  an  undoubted  constit 
tendency  toward  speech.  A  special  organ  and  set  of  muscles  are  sc 
for  them  to  utilize  in  this  manner.  The  deaf  child  differs  not  at  a 
the  hearing  child,  save  only  that  his  instinct  and  native  aptitude 
serve  hiin  without  intelligent  help  at  the  right  stage. 

One  out  of  every  fifteen  hundred  of  the  children  of  the  United 
is  born  deaf,  it  is  said  ;  but  it  is  only  the  ignorance  or  neglect •€ 
friends  that  renders  them  dumb. 
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There  exist  in  deaf,  as  in  hearing,  childrer/  the  nerves  and  muscles 
connected  with  the  organs  of  speech,  and  the  use  of  these  means  of  cere- 
bral stimulation  in  deaf  children  results  in  a  higher  mental  development 
than  could  otherwise  be  attained. 

Sir  Richard  Burton,  the  famous  traveler,  tells  of  finding  somewhere  in 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  where  no  gleam  of  civilization  had  penetrated,  a 
people  of  the  lowest  type,  who  could  not  communicate  with  each  other  in  the 
dark,  but  lighted  blazing  fires  in  their  huts  at  night,  before  which  they 
exchanged  such  limited  ideas  as  they  possessed,  using  the  identical 
"  natural "  signs,  no  doubt,  that  are  so  eloquently  extolled  and  so  sedu- 
lously cultivated  in  the  great  institutions  of  our  land  at.  the  present  day. 
"  Natural**  they  are,  no  doubt,  to  the  infants  of  the  race  as  to  those  of  the 
civilized  family,  but  they  belong  alone  to  the  period  of  infancy.  As  wisely 
might  you  keep  the  sturdy  youth  in  swaddling  clothes  as  confine  him  — 
deaf  or  otherwise  —  to  the  sign  language.  There  is  a  natural  age  for 
signs,  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  man  as  in  the  race  —  the  age  of  infancy — 
to  which  signs  correspond  as  an  expression  of  mental  power. 

To  this  period  of  signs  there  succeeds,  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  of 
articulate  language  as  a  means  of  conveying  thought.  This  power  develops 
later  in  all  children,  because  it  marks  a  higher  stage  of  mental  develop- 
ment. All  other  things  being  equal,  the  child  educated  by  speech  attains 
a  fuller  and  more  harmonious  development  than  the  one  educated  without 
it  —  by  whatever  other  means. 

We  shall  all  agree  about  this  when  we  are  informed  in  the  scientific 
facts  of  the  matter  and  have  no  professional  prejudice,  or  family  fame,  or 
selfish  interest  to  warp  our  judgment.  These  are  potential  "ifs,"  I  am 
well  aware,  but  yet  they  are  all  fading  swiftly  away  in  the  searching  light 
of  this  day  of  the  new  education. 

Examination  of  the  records  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  of  the  United 
States  shows  that  the  importance  of  early  instruction  has  only  lately  come 
to  be  recognized.  At  first  the  theory  was  held  that  "the  pupil"  (in  the 
words  of  an  early  report  of  the  first  institution)  "should  be  old  enough  to 
profit  by  the  advantages  offered  him  at  public  expense.**  Of  late  years  it 
is  found  that  the  younger  the  pupil,  the  better  the  results.  The  Hartford 
Asylum,  established  in  1817  (by  natural  evolution  this  name  has  lately 
become  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf),  fixed  upon  four  years,  and  after- 
ward twelve,  "  as  the  best  time,*'  as  it  was  expressed,  "  for  the  commencement 
of  their  education.*'     In  1843  the  age  was  again  reduced  to  eight  years. 

The  movement  for  earlier  admission  has  extended  thruout  the  country, 
with  few  exceptions,  several  schools  now  admitting  pupils  at  two  and  a 
half  and  even  two  years  of  age.  Many  of  the  older  schools  and  institu- 
tions have  several  times  reduced  the  age  of  admission. 

In  the  matter  of  the  time  allowed  for  instruction,  too,  great  advance 
has  been  made.     The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Hartford  School  —  at 
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that  time  the  only  one  in^he  country — speaks  as  follows:  "Some 
stay  at  the  school  only  two  years,  and  four  is  thought  by  many  a 
comfortable  time  for  completing  their  education."  A  course  of  foi 
was  then  prescribed,  "  that  being,"  to  quote  from  the  resolution  a< 
"the  least  time  in  which  they  can  acquire  even  an  ordinary  edu< 
In  1835  ^^  term  was  again  extended  to  five  years.  As  time  has  e 
the  necessities  of  the  case  came  to  be  better  appreciated,  and  the 
of  instruction  has  been  gradually  increased,  until  now  forty- four 
the  seventy-eight  schools  of  the  United  States  allow  a  term  of  te 
and  uf^ward. 

The  first  "  day  school "  for  the  deaf  was  established  about  thirt 
ago  —  the  Horace  Mann  School  of  Boston,  which  is  today  one 
best  equipped  schools  in  the  United  States.  There  are  now  thii 
of  these  schools  in  the  country,  which  employ  seventy-four  teach 
accommodate  555  pupils.  Twenty- three  out  of  the  tMrty-four  ; 
schools,  and  .they  are  located  in  nine  different  states. 

In  Chicago  a  unique  and  most  excellent  plan  is  in  operation 
places  the  schools  for  the  young  children  as  near  as  possible  t 
homes.  A  class  is  opened  in  the  nearest  vacant  schoolroom,  wh 
to  eight  deaf  children  are  gathered,  while  the  older  and  more  ad 
pupils  are  expected  to  attend  schools  located  at  central  points  at 
distances  from  their  homes. 

The  highest  mark  of  advance  attained  in  the  education  of  the  ( 
to  the  present  time  is  the  establishment  of  oral  day  schools  for  tl 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  public-school  system.  This  idea,  and 
realization  in  Wisconsin  some  thirteen  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  mar 
achievements  for  the  deaf  of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  to  whose 
wide  fame  as  a  scientist  is  added  the  yet  greater  honor  of  be 
^  veritable  apostle  of  speech  for  the  deaf. 

In  the  oral  day  school  the  deaf  child  may  be  educated  at  hon 

his  parents  spared  the  anguish  of  separation  during  his  childhooc 

may  co-operate  in  his  education,  and  his  instruction  may  be  begi 

much  earlier  period  than  otherwise  —  an  all-important  considerati< 

;  as  the  first  years  are  the  natural  period  for  acquiring  speech,  and  t 

'.  of  such  opi)ortunity  has  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to  success  hen 

:  His  education  may  be  accomplished  at  far  less  expense,  also,  than 

\  the  rase  where  the  state   provides  costly  buildings  and  charges  its( 

the  maintenance  of  its  deaf  as   well  as  their  education.     A  roor 

apart  in  the  ordinary  public-school   building,  where  a  teacher  sr 

•  trained  for  the  purpose   instructs  a  small   class   of  deaf  children 

same  branches  that  are  taui^ht  in  the  other  rooms  of  the  building. 

is   done   hy  moans   of  speech    mainly,  and   in  all   cases  by  the  E 

laiiL(ua,L(e.     Tiicy  join  with  their  hearing  companions  of  the  other 

in  not  a  lew  of  their  exercises  in  which  the  eye  may  serve  instead 
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ear ;  they  mingle  freely  on  the  playground,  gaining  thereby  abundant 
practice  in  speech  and  speech -reading,  and  in  all  ways  come  to  affiliate 
with,  and  to  assume  their  natural  place  among,  the  hearing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  special  training  in  phonetics  and  articulation 
given  by  their  particular  teacher  is  open  also  to  the  hearing  pupils,  and 
the  numerous  speech  defects  of  foreign  children,  and  of  those  having  any 
impediment  of  speech,  may  >be  corrected.  Moreover,  those  children,  of 
whom  late  researches  have  disclosed  so  large  a  proportion  in  our  public 
schools,  whose  hearing  is  so  defective  as  to  interfere  sadly  with  their 
progress,  serving  to  class  them,  oftentimes  quite  wrongly,  as  dull  scholars, 
may  be  trained  to  make  sight  supplement  hearing ;  or  they  may,  in  many 
cases,  gain  auricular  development  —  ability  in  which  art  is  an  important 
part  of  the  oral  teacher's  equipment,  since  there  are  numerous  kinds  and 
degrees  of  deafness  among  his  pupils. 

This  plan  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  having  been  in  successful 
operation  in  several  eastern  states  for  years,  and  it  has  even  made  its 
way  of  late  to  this  coast.  My  hearers  may  see  an  illustration  of  this 
plan  in  the  Spring  Street  School  of  this  city,  and  the  Los  Angeles  school 
board  is  to  be  commended  for  the  progressive  spirit  shown  in  adopt- 
ing this  school,  in  advance  of  legislative  enactment.  The  natural- adjunct 
of  the  parents*  association  is  also  in  operation  here. 

In  San  Francisco  there  is  also  an  excellent  private  day  school,  whose 
teachers,  in  connection  with  the  Parents*  Association  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, are  active  in  every  interest  pertaining  to  the  education  and  welfare 
of  deaf  children. 

The  oral  method  is  fast  supplanting  the  sign  method,  so  that  out 
of  over  five  hundred  schools  in  the  world  more  than  half  are  now 
oral  schools.  Dr.  Bell's  declaration  at  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  at  Flint,  Mich.,  in  1895,  was  a  prophecy  that  is 
being  swiftly  fulfilled.  "  Oralism,"  said  he,  "has  come  to  stay;  it  will 
be  the  system  of  the  twentieth  century."  I  venture  to  predict,  further, 
that  before  the  end  of  the  new  century  special  teaching  for  the  deaf  child 
will  have  become  a  matter  only  of  the  very  first  few  years  of  his  life. 

The  education  of  the  deaf  child  should  begin  in  earliest  infancy, 
precisely  as  does  that  of  the  hearing  child.  To  this  end  the  co-operation 
of  the  mother  is  indispensable.  She  must  be  assisted  to  do  consciously 
for  her  deaf  baby  what  she  does  unconsciously  for  her  hearing  one. 
Thus  prepared  to  enter  the  kindergarten  at  the  proper  age,  he  will  profit 
doubly  by  his  training,  and  with  such  early  preparation  the  battle  of 
speech  for  the  deaf  child  will  be  won  before  he  even  becomes  aware  of  it; 
and  as  this  plan  of  intelligent  co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers  comes 
to  be  more  fully  and  perfectly  realized,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
whole  problem  of  his  education  will  be  solved  by  the  time  he  finishes  his 
kindergarten  course,  so  that  he  will  no  longer  require  special  instruction. 
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Skilled  thus  in  the  use  of  his  own  mother-tongue,  how  infi 
happier  the  child  is  than  if  he  were  educated  in  the  foreign  Ian 
of  signs,  even  tho  his  teacher  were  one  of  those  "masters"  " 
hands,"  in  the  eloquent  words  of  one  of  the  sign-language  enthi: 
"  pluck  the  stars  from  their  courses,  who  bring  the  rolling  sea  to  hi 
and  in  whose  fingers  the  budding  flowers  burst  into  bloom'*  ! 

It  is  of  pre-eminent  importance  to  teach  speech  to  deaf  child 
the  natural  age  when  hearing  children  acquire  it.  When  the  war 
conventional  methods  shall  cease,  and  teachers  of  the  deaf  shall 
and  sit  with  teachers  of  tl>e  hearing  at  nature's  feet,  then  will  it  \ 
that  heaven  and  earth  work  together  to  teach  the  deaf  child  to  talk, 

By  means  of  constant  early  use  of  his  voice  it  will  respond 
emotions,  and  will  not  become  harsh.  A  deaf  child  whose  atten 
early  directed  to  harshness  of  tone  whenever  he  produces  it 
becomes  quite  as  sensitive  as  if  he  could  hear.  This  is  because 
vocal  utterance  is  the  expression  of  a  jarring  sensation  within, 
the  deaf  child  easily  learns  to  recognize,  and  in  the  beginning  can 
control. 

The  scientific  study  of  the  deaf  child  not  onlv  throws  a  flood  o 
upon  the  subject  of  means  and  methods  of  instructing  him,  but 
much  encouraged  to  find  how  generously  nature  compensates  his 
Scientists  tell  us  that  nine-tenths  of  every  child*s  sense -perception 
thru  sight.     We  who  know  deaf  children  are  assured   that   the  si 
skill  in  observation  which  they  acquire  of  necessity  goes  far  to  ra; 
for  the   lack  of  the  remaining  tenth.     Moreover,  the  sense  of  to 
resembling,  as  it  does,  that  of  hearing,  in  giving  first  the  parts,  anc 
the  whole,  leading  to  synthetic  mental  processes  —  is  a  suitable  co 
part  to  the  sight,  by  which  we  see  first  the  whole,  and  then  its 
leading  to  analytic  thinking. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  sense  of  touch  should  receive 
[)articular  attention  and  cultivation  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Some  most  interesting  and  valuable  experiments  in  this  dii 
were  made  years  ago  in  the  practice  school  of  Dr.  Bell  in  Washi 
A  most  ingenious  touch  alphabet,  devised  by  him,  and  designee 
conipleiuent  to  the  visible  elements  of  speech  and  to  be  used  in  a 
tion  with  speech,  was  found  very  useful  in  assisting  the  acquireni 
speech-reading.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  progressi> 
original  ideas  proved  there  to  be  both  practical  and  helpful  shou 
have  found  their  way  to  other  schools. 

Besides  the  neglect  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  touch  as  an  ally  to 
and  as  taking  the  place  of  hearing  in  its  mental  effect,  another 
valuable  aid  is  overlooked  in  physical  culture  —  intelligently  an 
breathing  exercises,  and  judicious  gymnastic  practice  for  increasin. 
power  and  vocal  volunie.     This  is  far  more  important  for  the  deal 
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than  for  the  hearing,  not  only  as  a  means  of  muscle-building,  but  still 
more  so  for  its  value  in  developing  voice. 

At  present,  while  we  work  and  wait  for  the  ideal  conditions  of  the 
future,  we  have  to  make  the  best  of  many  discouraging  ones  in  the 
present.  Children  of  all  ages  and  stages,  and  all  phases  of  ignorance 
and  neglect,  must  be  instructed ;  but  for  them  all  my  urgent  plea  is  that 
they  may  be  given  speech. 

There  can  be  no  question  to  any  well-informed  and  fair-minded  per- 
son that  speech  is  practicable  and  in  every  way  desirable,  for  the  deaf 
as  for  the  hearing.  This  is  not  saying  that  every  deaf  child  of  every  age 
may  learn  to  talk  as  well  as  any  hearing  one ;  but  I  do  claim  that  speech, 
even  tho  imperfect,  is  far  better  than  any  other  means  of  communication 
for  every  child  born  among  hearing  people.  Among  the  thousand  and 
one  good  reasons  why  the  deaf  should  be  educated  by  speech  there  is  one 
pre-eminent  in  importance,  namely,  that  thereby  only  may  they  assume 
and  maintain  their  proper  and  rightful  place  in  society.  Can  you  think 
what  it  is  to  go  thru  life  as  one  of  a  peculiar  class  ?  It  is  the  sum  of 
human  misery.  No  other  misfortune  is  comparable  to  this.  The  indi- 
vidual must  be  one  with  the  race,  or  he  is  virtually  annihilated.  I  can 
assure  you  of  my  own  knowledge  that  the  fact  of  congenital  deafness 
imposes  no  heavier  burden  —  no  other  burden,  indeed,  of  necessity  — 
than  just  this  sense  of  peculiarity,  apartness  -  from  the  life  of  the  world, 
to  which  the  deaf  equally  with  the  hearing  belong.  And,  believe  me, 
this  peculiarity  is  not  inevitable.  It  is  solely  the  result  of  shutting  up 
deaf  children  to  be  educated  in  sign  schools,  whence  they  emerge  to  be 
lifelong  foreigners  in  their  own  families  and  aliens  in  their  own  country. 

The  day  of  progress  has  come.  Teachers  of  the  deaf,  allied  with  those 
of  the  hearing,  are  measuring  themselves  and  their  methods  by  a  broader 
and  more  intelligent  standard.  Above  all  they  are  coming  to  regard  the 
deaf  child  as  one  with  his  kind,  to  whom  science  and  humanitarian  prog- 
ress have  at  length  restored  his  birthright  of  education  and  the  enjoyment 
of  his  life  in  the  world  of  hearing  people. 


IN  WHAT  RESPECTS  SHOULD  THE  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  OF  THE  BLIND  DIFFER  FROM  THE  EDU- 
CATION AND  TRAINING  OF  NORMAL  PUPILS  f 


BY  WARRING    WILKINSON,  SUPERINTENDKNT  OF    THE    INSTITUTION    FOR  THE 

DEAF    AND    BLIND,    BERKELEY,  CAL. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  the  present  paper  to  ignore  the  handicap  of 
blindness  in. an  efficient  equipment  for  life  and  its  duties;  nor  is  it  my 
purpose  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  patient,  hard-working  teacher 
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under  whose  wise  guidance  and  helpfulness  this  handicap  is  reduce 
minimum.  In  all  the  range  of  pedagogy  which  in  these  latter  c 
becoming  so  differentiated  and  specialized,  I  know  of  no  depar 
where  aptitude  and  experience  count  for  so  much,  and  are  so  esi 
to  the  highest  success,  as  in  teaching  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  And 
sometimes  think  that  we  are  apt  unduly  to  magnify  our  work  and  it 
culties,  and  to  permit  the  public  to  surround  it  with  a  mystery  tha 
not  by  right  attach  to  it.  To  the  average  man  the  calamity  of  blii 
is  so  appalling,  by  shutting  his  eyes  it  is  so  easy  to  realize  its  h 
blackness,  that  he  is  prepared  to  look  upon  any  achievement  unde 
harsh  and  untoward  conditions  as  a  little  short  of  miraculous.  An 
the  pity  of  it !  To  think  of  this  imprisoned  soul,  whose  hori 
bounded  by  the  radius  of  his  arm,  walking  in  eternal  darkness,  stirs  1 
sympathy  to  its  lowest  depths.  Thus  wonder  and  tenderness  u 
exaggerate  the  work  of  our  pupils,  and  our  part  in  it.  The  effect 
good  on  the  teacher  or  the  taught.  By  reason  of  our  partial  isolat 
both  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  commendation  which  is  exceedingly  p] 
to  breathe,  but  is  not  wholesome  to  the  intellectual  life.  Scarcely  a 
enters  our  class-rooni  without  ejaculating,  "  Wonderful,"  "  Marvelo 
"Poor  things,"  "Isn't  it  sad?"  as  his  emotion  predominates - 
expressions  equally  bad  in  their  moral  effect,  one  stimulating  concei! 
pupil,  the  other  enervating  his  manly  fiber,  which  is  weak  enough 
best. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  for  the  last  thirty-four  years  to  be  ass< 
with  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  brought  under  the  same  management 
their  school  life.  The  opportunity  has  thus  been  given  me  to  c 
the  comparative  disability  caused  by  the  loss  of  sight  or  hearing,  a 
relative  value  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  as  factors  in  intellectual  d( 
ment.  It  has  been  an  interesting  study.  The  psychological  con 
produced  by  deafness  and  blindness  have  no  sort  of  similarit 
perhaps  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  roughly 
the  salient  features  of  these  differences.  It  will  be  nothing  new 
professional  friends,  but  may  have  some  interest  to  those  who  hav< 
had  their  attention  called  to  the  subject. 

All    experience    comes    to    us    thru    the    senses,    and    it    is   o 
experience  thus  derived  is  organized  and  correlated  that  human 
genre  is  developed.      Indeed,  I  cannot  imagine  a  soul  to  flower  an 
without  the  vivifying  inlluence  of  sensuous  experiences.      I  can 
in    a   potential   energy,  hidden   somewhere  in   the  convolutions 
brain,  whose   latent   life   may  be   awakened   to  activity  by  the  c< 
iiii[)act  of  sense-perceptions,  just  as  I  can  believe  in  the  potential 
and  stalk  and  ear  which  a  kernel  of  corn  contains  and  puts  forth 
the   ij^entle  stiinulus  of  sunshine  and  shower,  but  the  growth  of  tl 
is   conditioned   by   moisture   and   warmth,  and  the   initial   devek 
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of   the  soul  or   self-consciousness  must  depend  upon  something  to  be 
conscious  of. 

But,  while  intellectual  development  depends  upon  experience,  and 
experience  comes  thru,  or  by  means  of,  the  senses,  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  the  senses  are  of  equal  value.  Many  people  get  on  very  well  in 
this  world  without  the  sense  of  smell ;  perhaps  are  sometimes  happier  for 
lack  of  it.  It  is  said  that  Democritus  put  out  his  eyes  in  order  that  he 
might  see  better,  which  is  probably  a  classic  myth  to  illustrate  the  value 
of  introspection ;  but  an  aborted  or  paralyzed  auditory  nerve  interferes 
with  the  natural  processes  of  thinking,  deprives  the  deaf-mute  of  his 
share  in  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  ages,  cuts  him  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  his  kind,  and  offers  the  saddest  sight  on  earth,  a  primi- 
tive human  being  standing  bewildered  amid  the  intellectual  life  and 
activity  of  the  nineteenth  century.  No  lullaby  of  maternal  love  falls 
upon  his  deadened  ear ;  no  nursery  rhyme  or  fairy  tale  comes  to  stir  his 
imagination ;  no  chatter  of  childhood ;  no  evening  prayer  at  the  mother's 
knee ;  no  songs  of  praise ;  no  answers  to  the  questioning  of  his  pathetic 
eye. 

The  deaf  child  has,  to  be  sure,  the  visual  perception  of  color,  form, 
and  space,  but  he  has  no  words  or  names  for  these  phenomena,  and,  for 
lack  of  intellectual  commerce,  they  exist  as  incoherent,  uncorrected  facts 
of  an  experience  which  is  of  no  great  value  as  a  mental  stimulus. 

Blindness  produces  an  entirely  different  set  of  psychological  condi- 
tions. The  lack  of  sight  is  an  interference  with  freedom  of  physical 
movement,  and  the  deprivation  of  one  important  group  of  sensuous 
experience,  but  causes  no  serious  mental  disturbance.  The  blind  child, 
unlike  the  deaf-mute,  has  none  of  the  struggle  with  language  as  the 
instrument  of  thought  to  contend  with.  From  earliest  infancy  his  mental 
processes  have  been  developed  along  normal  lines,  so  far  as  the  vehicle  of 
knowledge  is  concerned.  His  speech  comes  to  him  without  effort  or  fatigue 
thru  the  ceaseless  prattle  of  parents  and  playmates.  "Mother  Goose" 
and  (xrimm's  tales  form  the  foundation  of  his  literary  equipment,  just 
the  same  as  of  his  seeing  brother.  He  takes  in  thru  his  abnormally  quick- 
ened sense  of  hearing  all  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  floating  in  popular 
speech,  the  multitudinous  voices  of  nature,  the  song  of  linnet  and  lark, 
the  katydid's  querulous  cry,  the  buzz  of  insect  life,  the  sough  and  sigh  of 
the  forest,  and  its  analogue,  the  ceaseless  surf  of  the  "many-sounding 
sea."  With  it  all  comes  the  varied  nomenclature  of  this  vast  body  of 
experience,  and,  if  the  child  has  an  environment  of  refined  speech,  he 
formulates  his  vocabulary  in  correct  syntactical  sequence  without  the 
toilsome  study  of  Brown  or  Kerl.  As  his  intelligence  develops,  he  needs 
no  eyes  to  appreciate  the  literature  of  poetry,  of  history,  of  science,  or  of 
art.  He  listened  with  rapt  delight  to  the  legendary  bringing  of  the 
Trojan  gods  to  Latium  as  told  by  Virgil,  and  to  the  scarcely  less  thrilling 
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prose  epic  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  as  told  by  Fiske.  The  sad  s 
Little  Nell  and  the  sisterly  self-sacrifice  of  Effie  Deans  brings  tear 
sightless  eyes.  He  laughs  at  the  jokes  of  Charles  Lamb  and  1 
Hood ;  appreciates  alike  the  Yankee  patois  of  the  Bigelow  Papers  i 
unctuous  brogue  of  Mr.  Dooley  of  Chicago^  and  at  the  same  time 
abreast  with  the  march  of  science  and  invention,  and  talks  as  intell 
as  most  of  us  concerning  the  automobile  and  wireless  telegraphy, 
more :  he  may  hope  himself  to  contribute  something  to  the  si 
human  achievement,  for  which  he  has  the  stimulus  of  fine  examp 
the  services  of  the  blind  to  the  world  have  been  many  anS  ei 
The  greatest  poems  have  been  written  by  blind  men.  Homer  and  ? 
among  the  foremost  histories  stand  the  works  of  William  H 
Prescott,  a  blind  man  ;  a  standard  authority  on  bees  was  written  by  F 
Huber,  a  blind  man  ;  the  Lucasian  chair  of  mathematics  at  Can: 
University  was  filled  for  many  years  by  Nicholas  Saunderson,  a  blin< 
the  best  postmaster-general  England  ever  had  was  Henry  Faw 
blind  man  ;  while  Herreshoff,  the  blind  shipbuilder,  has  design 
fastest  yachts  in  Europe  and  America. 

I  have  meant  you  to  infer  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  blin< 
is  a  child  lacking  an  important  sense,  it  is  true,  but  the  lack  of 
does  not  interfere  with  normal  processes  of  thought  or  its  expressi< 
certain  group  of  sense-perceptions  with  the  blind,  as  with  the  deal 
be  forever  unknown.  In  both  cases  other  senses  are  called  upon  1 
stitute  in  an  imperfect  way  the  lost  faculty.  The  eye  cannot  hea 
ear  and  fingers  cannot  see ;  and,  while  the  congenitally  blind  talk 
as  they  often  do,  of  the  phenomena  of  light  and  color  and  space,  i 
be  quite  evident  to  you  that  correct  concepts  of  these  phenomei 
impossible  to  them.     So  when  a  blind  poet  like  Dr.  Blacklock  writ 

Mild  vjloams  the  purple  evening  o'er  the  plain, 

we  are  sure  he  is  using  merely  conventional  terms  of  speech,  of  th 

daiiR'ntal  meaning  of  which   he  can  know  nothir\g.     And  when  Sai 

son,  the  blind  mathematician,  said  that  the  color  red  was  to  him  li 

blast  of  a  trumpet,  he  illustrated  the  sort  of  sense  metonomy  whici 

tinually  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  a  blind  person.     But  while  the  ' 

tions  of  the  senses  are  thus  interchangeable  only  by  a  verbal  convc 

there  is  a  cpiickening  and  strengthening  of  the  remaining  faculties  ' 

and  burden,  a  collection  of  experiences  and  observations,  which, 

unconsciously  perhaps  co-ordinated,  rises  in  the  blind  to  the  digi 

almost  a  sixth  sense,  and  explains  the  marvelous  recognition  of  p 

place,  and  direction  which  often  puzzles  his  seeing  companion.     N 

is  because  the  blind  child  is  thus  normal  in  way  of  thinking  that  I  : 

should  be  educated  on  those  lines  which  the  best  wisdom  and  expe 

approve  for  seeing  cliildren 
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As  this  paper  is  not  written  to  set  forth  what  is  the  best  system  for 
educating  a  seeing  child,  I  might  well  stop  here,  leaving  to  you  to  search 
out  that  best  method  and  to  apply  it  in  your  individual  work. 

But  I  also  referred  to  certain  reservations  which  are  called  for,  not  so 
much  by  the  nature  of  blindness  itself  as  by  the  thoughtlessness  or  mistaken 
tenderness  of  parents  and  friends,  and  the  attitude  of  the  child's  civic 
environment.  What  I  have  to  offer  is  designed  to  bring  the  blind  child 
into  line  with  his  seeing  fellows,  and  not  to  suggest  differences  in  the 
methods  in  instruction. 

The  heaviest  handicap  of  the  blind  is  not  his  lost  sight,  nor  his  lack 
of  one  group  of  sense-cognitions.  This  is  bad  enough,  to  be  sure,  but 
his  misfortune  is  greatly  exaggerated  in  many  cases  by  the  ill-advised 
"helps"  that  are  continually  thrust  upon  him  from  the  moment  his  blind- 
ness is  discovered  till  at  last  he  loses  all  ability  to  take  care  of  himself, 
and,  what  is  worse,  all  desire  to  do  so. 

From  earliest  infancy  many  a  blind  child  is  hedged  in  by  a  succession 
of  restrictions  that  are  worse  than  the  foot  bandages  of  a  Chinese  lady  of 
rank.  He  must  not  put  on  his  own  clothes  because,  when  he  once  tried 
it,  he  got  on  his  trousers  wrong  side  before.  He  cannot  wash  himself 
because  he  makes  "  a  mess  of  it.*'  He  is  not  allowed  to  move  for  fear  he 
may  run  his  nose  against  the  door  or  bark  his  shins  on  the  horse  block. 
He  might  fall  if  he  climbed  a  cherry  tree  in  search  of  fruit,  and  to  go  on 
an  errand  to  the  next-door  neighbor  would  be  as  dangerous  as  Nansen's 
expedition  in  search  of  the  North  Pole.  Bobby  must  give  up  to  Tommy 
his  sweetmeats,  his  playthings,  his  priceless  collection  of  pocket  para- 
phernalia, with  no  adequate  return,  because  "Tommy  is  blind,  you  know;" 
and  so  Tommy  becomes  selfish  as  well  as  helpless.  If  parents  could  be 
made  to  understand  the  value  of  the  cultivation  in  their  blind  child  of 
manners,  care  and  cleanliness  of  person,  self-help  and  independence  of 
movement,  the  little  altruisms  of  the  fireside  and  playground,  and  the 
vigilant  suppression  of  habits  which  attract  attention,  the  work  of  the 
school  would  be  greatly  simplified  and  relieved.  For  this  training  the 
parent  is  responsible,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  delayed  for,  nor  delegated 
to,  the  institution. 

The  gymnasium  with  a  competent  teacher  should  be  a  part  of  every 
well-equipped  school  for  the  blind  as  for  the  seeing;  and  for  girls  it  is 
indispensable  ;  but  for  boys  I  know  of  nothing  that  quite  equals  a  military 
drill.  It  cultivates  erectness  of  carriage,  synchronous  movement,  meas- 
ured step,  varied  exercise,  and  a  certain  alertness  of  mind,  in  co-ordinat- 
ing muscular  action.  These  are  all  valuable  acquisitions  toward  the 
physical  training  of  the  blind  ;  moreover,  the  soldierly  drill  eliminates 
one  more  of  the  things  which  "the  blind  cannot  do,"  and,  to  this  extent, 
strengthens  his  moral  power. 

It  is  from  this  lack  of  moral  power,  or  "grit,"  or  "sand,"  to  use  the 
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Strong  Saxon  metaphor  of  the  street,  that  our  saddest  failures 
The  lack  is  largely  due  to  the  injudicious  coddling  just  spoken 
the  physical  and  the  mental  flabbiness  consequent  thereto, 
increased  by  the  universal  sympathy  which  the  misfortune  of  bl 
engenders,  and  which  finds  easiest  expression  by  a  gift  of  coin 
paying  twenty-five  cents  for  a  lead  pencil  dear  at  twenty- five  cents 
I  confess  that  the  temptation  of  the  blind  is  sore.  To  trade  on  hi 
tion,  to  stand  with  placard  on  breast  and  cup  in  hand  on  a  street 
and  gather  in  the  benevolent  contributions  of  the  passers-by,  is  s< 
easier  than  to  "rustle"  and  to  work;  and  when  one  sees  the  h 
stalwart,  able-bodied  tramps  which  infests  alike  city  and  country,  it 
wonder  that  now  and  then  a  blind  man  yields  to  temptation  anc 
himself  of  the  profitable  apd  easy  resource  at  his  command.  It  i 
ever,  our  business  to  see  that,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  every  pupil  got 
equipped,  not  only  with  a  book  knowledge  that  shall  place  him  i 
lectual  fellowship  with  his  seeing  brother,  but  also  with  ji  manly  d 
nation  to  do  his  part  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  if  need  be  to  die 
conflict.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  live;  to  die  is  sometimes  gaii 
struggle  of  Gethsemane,  the  agony  of  Calvary,  have  helped  men  t 
and  to  endure  for  nineteen  hundred  years. 

Our  boys  should  be  taught,  not  the  dignity  of  labor,  but  the 
of  the  laborer ;  that  the  bread  of  charity  is  unwholesome ;  that 
received  in  alms  should  burn  in  the  palm  like  fire;  that  starving  i: 
than  begging;  and,  if  down  he  must  go  in  the  fierce  m$lde  of  life, 
go  with  unsullied  soul  and  exulting  manhood. 

Somehow  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  sort  of  educatic 
character-building,  is  more  important  than  enlarging  the  blinc 
sense-perception  of  things  that  are  of  no  particular  consequence  a 
Indeed,  I  sometimes  think  that  we  are  unduly  anxious  about  petty 
of  tactual  perception  at  the  sacrifice  of  matters  of  larger  moment. 

There  are  relative  values  in  subjects  for  teaching,  and  tl 
instructor  will  best  select  from  the  vast  storehouse  at  his  comman 
that  all  sorts  of  knowledge  have  not  some  value,  but  that  some  sort 
more  worth  than  other  sorts. 

In  all  departments  of  public  education,  and  in  life  as  well,  thi 
rible  choice,"  as  Robert  Browning  calls  it,  is  of  the  highest  impo: 
but  in  the  education  of  the  blind  it  is  vital,  for  misdirected  effort 
their  school  life  is  not  so  easily  corrected  and  atoned  for  as  wit 
who  can  see.  I  sometimes  fear  that  in  these  days  of  money-^ 
when  education  seems  so  lari^elv  directed  toward  how  to  "  make  a  I 
wc  arc  negiectinu:  the  gentler  art  of  "how  to  live;"  that  in  the  c 
for  mechanics  we  forget  the  nobler  use  and  need  for  men.  I  ono 
Clharlcs  Dudley  Warner  say  in  a  college  address  that  the  ideal  un 
of  the  future  would  be  a  place  where  nothing  practical  is  taught 
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remark  was  doubtless  a  humorous  protest  against  the  material  tendencies 
of  the  age,  but  there  was  a  pregnant  thought  at  the  bottom  of  it,  viz.: 
that  character  and  culture  are  better  than  coin;  that  "a  life*'  is  better 
than  "a  living." 

The  material  achievements  of  men  are  but  the  temporary  housings 
that  perish  with  the  using.  If  in  some  great  cataclysm  of  nature  all  the 
houses  and  railways  and  ships  and  temples  and  monuments  and  wealth 
were  destroyed,  and  the  world  could  be  left  with  its  accumulated  expe- 
rience of  faith  and  hope  and  charity  and  patience  and  love  that  have  been 
gathering  force  thru  all  the  ages,  the  world  would  be  the  better  for  the 
change;  for  out  of  the  wreck  of  matter  would  speedily  rise  a  new  earth, 
spanned  by  a  nobler  heaven  than  vision  of  prophet  ever  saw.  No  need 
of  crystal  sea,  nor  jeweled  gates,  nor  golden  streets,  to  adorn  this  new 
Jerusalem ;  the  all-sufficient  glory  and  beauty  thereof  would  be  its  true 
and  faithful  men  and  women. 
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John  D.  Ybrby,  A.B.,  '79,  Southern  Univ. :  A.M.,  *96,  Univ.  of  Ala, 

1894.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  996  Government  St.,  Mobile. 
Z897,    Alabama  Polytechnic  iNSTmrrB. 

President,  William  Le  Roy  Broun ;  Librarian,  Charles  C.  Thach,  Auburn. 
1898.     Robert  Venablb  Allgood,   B.P.,  '88,   B.Sc,  '90,  So.  Univ.,  Greensboro;  A.M.,  '93,  Univ.  of 
Nashville. 

Z894.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  5th  Ave.  E.,  Avondale,  Birmingham. 
J.  F.  Elliott. 

Z897.    Principal  of  High  School,  Brookwood. 
J.  A.  Knight,  B.C.,  '87,  Keochie  Coll.,  La. ;  B.Sc,  '05,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ.,  Lebanon,  O. ;  A.B. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mt.  Willing. 
Z899.    Arthur  U.  Craig,  B.Sc,  '95,  Univ.  of  Kan. 

Z895.    Teacher  of  Physics  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee. 

ARIZONA 
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1895.    Horace  E.  Wilson. 

1808.    Superintendent  in  charge  of  Supai  Indians  and  School,  Supai. 
Lydia  Hunt  Wright. 

1894.    Superintendent,  U.  S.  Indian  Boarding  School,  Indian  School,  San  Carlos. 
Z898.    T.  E.  Dalton. 

Ex-Territorial  Superintendent,  Phoenix. 
R.  L.  Long. 

Z899.    Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  i\\  Fleming  Block,  Phoenix, 
Z899.     Frank  Yale  Adams,  A.B.,  '88,  A.M.,  '94.  St.  Lawrence  Univ. 

1897.  Professor  of  History  and  Pedagogy,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 
W.  J.  Anderson,  B.Sc,  '97,  National  Univ.,  Chicago. 

1898.  Grand  Avenue  School,  i3th  Ave. ;  Box  282,  Phcrnix. 
Edward  J.  Berringer. 

Teacher  in  Indian  Schools,  Parker. 
Sidney  C.  Botkix. 

Matron  of  Indian  Schools,  Parker. 
F.  A.  CooLBY,  A.B.,  '92.  Stanford  Univ. 

1898.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  51  Council  St.,  Tucson. 
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1899.    W.  B.  Crbagbr,  A.B.,  '95,  Ind.  State  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Phoenix. 
Gbraldinr  E.  Gbrald. 

X898.    Teacher  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades,  Globe. 
A.  J.  Matthews. 

1898.     Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Prescott. 
J.  R.  Mkskimons. 

1896.  Assistant  Principal  of  High  School,  Phoenix. 
M.  M.  Parkbk,  A.m.,  *78,  Weslcyan  Univ. 

1897.  President  of  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 
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1887.    Thomas  A.  Futrall,  A.M.,  West  Tenn.  Coll. 

1884.    Superintendent  of  Schools  and  County  Examiner,  Marianna. 
1890.    JosiAH  H.  Shinn,  A.B.,  A.M.,  '70,  Northwestern  Univ. 

EUiitor  "Southern  School  Journal,"  President,  College  of  Springdale,  Spr 

1895.  George  B.  Cook,  A.M. 

Superintendent  of  Citv  Schools,  Hot  Springs. 
J.  L.  HoixowAY,  A.M.,  Missouri  State  Normal. 

1889.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  xath  and  K  Sts.,  Fort  Smith. 
W.  W.  Rivers.  A.B.,  *86,  A.M.,  '89,  Univ.  of  Miss. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Helena. 

1896.  Howard  Crates. 

1891.    Principal  of  Kramer  School,  Little  Rock. 
J.  H.  HiNBMON,  A.M.,  '03,  Arkadelphia  Coll. 

1895.  Superintendent  ot  Schools,  6x8  W.  6th  Ave.,  Pine  Blufll 
Alfred  Lee  Peacher,  A.M.,  '9a,  Wooster  Univ.,  O. 

X895.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  806  Broadway,  Van  Btiren. 

1897.  Hbndrix  College. 

President,  A.  C.  Millar,  Conway. 
J.  W.  Parker. 

Principal  of  School,  8th  and  B  Sts.,  Fort  Smith. 
John  Hik^h  Reynolds,  A.B.,  '93,  Hendrix  Coll. ;  A.M.,  '97,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Professor  of  Education  and  History,  Hendrix  College,  Conway 

1898.  Mrs.  £.  M.  Blake,  Ph.B. 

Teacher  of  English,  Onachita  Baptist  College,  Arkadelphia. 
Belle  Bitnzel. 

Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Little  Rock.  • 
A.  D.  Garden,  A.B.,  '90. 

1898.     Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Camden. 
A.  H.  Carter.  A.B. 

X890.    Principal  of  Duval  School,  40X  S.  i8th  St.,  Fort  Smith. 
J.  C.  CoRBiN,  A.B.,  '53,  A.M.,  '60,  Ohio  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  'm. 

X873.     President  of  Branch  Normal  College,  Fine  Bluff. 
Eva  L.  Davis,  B.L.,  Hardin  Coll.,  Mexico,  Mo. 

X898.    Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  1003  Poplar  St.,  Pine  Blufl. 
R.  C.  Hall. 

X898.    Principal  of  Peabody  High  School,  X817  Broadway,  Little  Rock. 
Frances  Owkn  Hogg. 

Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  630  Chestnut  St.,  Pine  Bluff. 
Emma  Mann,  M.E.L.,  '91^  Memphis  Con.  Female  Inst.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

1898.     Vice-Pnncipal  of  6th  Ave.  School,  627  Pine  St.,  Pix»e  Bluff. 
John  E.  Maktinbau,  A.B.,  '96,  Univ.  of  Ark. 

Principal  of^Public  School,  Argenta. 
Mary  E.  Mitchell. 

Assistant  in  High  School,  713  State  Line  St.,  Texarcana. 
Maggie  Murphy,  M.E.L. 

1890.  Teacher  in  Pulijic  Schools,  Little  Rock. 
T.  P.  MURRKY.  ^ 

Representative  of  American  Book  Co.,  Fort  Smith. 
Jrssib  Pollock,  M.E.L. 

1895.    Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Little  Rock. 
J.  R.  Rightskll. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Little  Rock. 
Cora  Shroer. 

1894.  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Hot  Springs. 
Julia  Skives. 

Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Van  Buren. 

1899.  J.  J.  Dovnk. 

.State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Little  Rock. 
James  H.  WixnERsrooN,  A.H.,  '92,  Univ.  of  Tenn. 

1895.  Principal  of  Hi^jh  School,  205  W.  xath  Ave.,  Pine  Bluff. 
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1877.    Anna  Kalfus  Spero. 

Publisher,  N.  McLaughlin  Ave.,  near  Santa  Clara  Ave.,  San  Joa6. 
1879.     James  H.  fIi>osE,  A.M.,  '64,  Ph.D.,  '73,  Syracuse  Univ. 


A.Ai.,   04,  rn.i.».,   73,  Syracuse 

Department  of   Psychology   and 

Euclid  Ave.,  rasadena. 
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•x88a.    Hakkikt  N.  Morus,  A.M.,  '86,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ. 

9346,  ad  St.,  San  Diego. 
1884.    Nathan  Ckook  Twining,  A.B.,  '61,  A.M.,  '6<^  Milton  Coll.,  Wit. 

1895.    Principal  of  San  Jacinto  High  School,  1234  Walnut  St.,  Riverside. 
x886.    C.  Y.  Roop. 

1899.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Santa  Barbara. 
z888.    Rebecca  F.  English. 

z8oi.    Critic  Teacher,  State  Normal  School,  141  S.  zoth  St.,  San  Jos^. 

1889.      AlJGVSTA  W.  HOBE. 

z888L    Teacher  in  Grammar  Grade,  1633  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ACnVB  MEMBERS 

Z889.    Sanford  a.  Hooper,  A.B.,  *79,  A.M.,  '8a,  Beloit  Coll. 

1899.     Head  Master  of  Los  Angeles  Military  Academy,  Los  Angeles. 
Edward  T.  Pierce.  LL.B.,  '77,  Union  Univ. :  Pd.D.,  *94.  N.  Y.  Nor.  Coll. 

1893.    President  of  State  Normal  School,  631  W.  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
1891.    Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  A.B.,  '89,  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  Ph.D.,  '90,  Halle. 

1893.    Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  Univ.  of  Cal.,  3341  Channing  Way, 
Berkeley. 
Z899.     Frederic  L.  Burk,  B.L.,  '83,  Univ.  of  Cal. ;  A.M.,  '92,  Sanford  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  '98,  Clark  Univ. 

1899.    President  of  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco. 
1893.    James  A.  Foshay,  A.M.,  Univ.  of  So.  Cal. ;  Pd.D., '98,  N.  Y.  Nor.  Coll. 

1895.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  3341  Scarff  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
X894.    Ellwood  p.  Cubbbrlev,  A.B.,  '91,  Ind.  Univ. 

1899.    Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Leiand  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.,  Stanford  Univ. 
J.  C.  Templkton,  A.B.,  Leiand  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.  v 

1809.     Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Santa  Ana. 
Charles  C.  Van  Liew,  Ph.D.,  '93,  Jena. 

1899.    President  of  State  Normal  School,  Chico. 

1895.  D.  R.  Augsburg,  B.P.,  '84,  Syracuse  Univ. 

1898.    Director  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  1361,  6th  Ave.,  East  Oakland. 
Lewis  B.  Avery,  B.Sc,  '8^,  Tabor  Coll.,  la. 

1895.    Principal  of  Union  High  School,  Redlands. 
Walter  J.  Bailey. 

Ex -County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Escondido. 
SAMimL  T.  Black. 

1898.  President  of  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego. 

Theodore  B.  Comstock,  B.Ag.,  '68,  Pa.  State  Coll. ;  B.Sc,  '70,  D.Sc,  '86,  Cornell  Univ. 

S3<  Stimson  iilock,  Los  Angeles. 
Melville  Dozier.  Ph.B.,  '67,  B.Pd.,  Furman  Univ.,  S.  C. 

1895.  Vice-President  of  State  Normal  School,  833  W.  nth  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Charles  Edward  Hutton,  A.B.,  '53,  A.M.,  '61.  St.  John's  Coll.,  Md. 

1890.    Instructor  in  State  Normal  School,  1007  W.  3xst  St.,  Ix>s  Angeles.  * 

Thomas  J.  Kirk.  * 

1899.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Sacramento. 

Joseph  Le  Conte,  A.B.,  '41.  A.M.,  '45.  LL.D.,  79,  Univ.  of  Ga. ;  LI>.D.,  '96,  Princeton;  M.D.,  '45, 
Coll.  of  Phys.  &  Surg.,  N.  Y. ;  B.Sc,  '51,  Harvard  Univ. 

z868.     Professor  of  Geology  and  Nat.  Hist.,  Univ.  of  Cal.,  3739  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley. 
James  McNAUpirroN,  A.B.,  '63,  A.M.,  '65.  Ph.D..  '87.  Allegheny  Coll. 

1899.     President  of  State  Normal  School,  San  }w€. 
J.  B.  MoNLUX,  A.M.,  '8x,  Iowa  State  Univ. 

1896.  Principal  of  38th  St.  School,  350  E.  30th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
University  of  California. 

President,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  LL.D. ;  Librarian,  J.  C.  Rowell,  Berkeley. 

1896.  E.  Morris  Cox,  A.B.,  Haverford  Coll..  Pa. 

1897.  Principal  of  Public  Schools,  Box  16,  Santa  Rosa. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Place. 

x89^.    Principal  of  Training  Dept.,  State  Normal  School,  139  E.  Julian  St.,  San  Joa^. 
Harriet  M.  Scott. 

33  W.  California  St.,  Pasadena. 

1897.  Christine  Benson. 

1898.  Primary  Teacher,  Gray  Gables,  Los  Angeles. 
Arthur  H.  Chamberlain. 

i8q6.     Prof,  of  Pedagogy  and  Instruc  or  of  Sloyd,  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena. 
Free  Public  Library  of  San  Francisco.  ^ 


Secretary^ George  A.  Mullin.  San  Francisco. 
1899.     Principal  of  High  School,  Long  ^each. 


F.  S.  Hafford,  A.B.,  '94,  Heald<(burg  Coll.,  Cal. 
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Florence  Law  son. 

Director  of  Kindergarten  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 
Fernando  Sanford. 

1891.    Professor  of  Physics,  Leiand  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University. 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

President,  David  Starr  Jordan;  Librarian,  H.  C.  Nash,  Stanford  University. 
State  Normal  School  at  Chico. 

President,  C.  C.  Van  Licw,  Chico. 
State  Normal  School  at  Ix>s  Angeles. 

President,  Edward  T.  Pierce,  Ix)s  Angeles. 
X898.    Henry  T.  Ardlby,  S.A.,  '70.  Landon.  Eng. 

X893.     Prof,  of  D'ccrjtive  and  Industrial  Art,  Univ.  of  Cal.,  33XX  Durant  Ave.,  Berkeley. 
James  A.  Barr. 

1891.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  X407  E.  Channel  St.,  Stockton. 
Morris  Elmer  Dailf.y,  A.M..  Ind.  U'uv. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Fresno. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  M.D..  LL.D. 

President  of  Lelaiid  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University. 


"r^T.    TocherVM«lifcox»Iia,  High  School 
Hin^H  J.  Baldwin. 

ig«.    Coimiy  SupcTinlcndcnl  oi  Schoolt.  Cc 

iSfj.    Supririnrol  Diawiat.  iiteCilIlonl 


ol,  10)  Abby  St.,  F 


i 


tB^.     PriDcip«l  ol"  Union  High  School,  PcnU. 

Kindcwirtcn  Superviior  uid  Tninlii£  Teacher^  Pomona. 
Kathhinh  T.  Uikchah, 

P.loAHoSt.,  PploAlto. 
Sam  p.  B»o«n,  B.Sc,  '8.,  Umv.  of  W.  Vt 

Pro.  Ameiicui  Voune  People'!  PaDiinlc  SocIeIt,  on  Caliian 
Thohah  p.  Rik)i>'H.  A.B.,  'w,  Nev.  SuleUniv. 

g«.    Pcincipil  ol  Mucnolia  Public  School,  Qiii:  to.,  Suu  Moe 
■«7k*n,  M.E„  ■«.  Sunlonl  Univ. 

Dincior  of  Manual  Tnlniiw,  m  W.  MaeDalia  Si.,  Stuckton 
1.. '«,  Uni».  olChicaeo;  rf.L.,  ■«,  Univ.  of  Cal. 
Drpartmcnl  of  PiycholoBy  and  HisBiy  of  Education,  State  N 


Loiris  A.  Buci 
J.  D.  Bi 


'^^lJA^ 


.    .  imar  Dcpanmcni.  Compton. 

.  Grad.,  Cal.  SaK  No>.  Sch. 

Principal  o(  School*.  Tropicc. 
H.  CUKK,  A.M.,  '86,  Univ.  oICmI. 
[SS«.    Hutory  Dtpaiimcnl,  Lowcit  High  School,  SaalFrw 


ipalol 
rS«S.    Su«rlnteDdenlofSi 


IV  G.  CuoCKBK,  M.L..  '^r. 

"«.    Piindipalol  HighSdiool,Con)oado. 
ll,D„McKciH]t«Coll. 

Union  High  School,  Redlandt. 


a,  91  Allcaandra  PI.,  Paasleu. 

I,  1134  E.  VemoD  Ave.,  Lot  AokcI 

of  Sonoma  County.  Santa  Rosa, 


SchooU,  Sao  Diego. 

1, 1S37.  3d  Si.,  San  Dleeo. 


la  Barbara  Co..  Santa 


CouniySupcrinicDdciloi  School!,  Sao 
™am.  A.m.,  Kranklin  Coll..  Ind. 

AS  KAVtKKKS.  B.L.."';j^Unlv.  of  HI. 
Piinciralof  l^ranklin  Giammat  School,  8os  Cailio  St,  San 
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1899.    Lyman  Gregory,  M.D.,  *87,  Chicago  Home  Med.  Coll. 

30^  Hennosa  St.,  Santa  Ana. 
E.  F.  GooDYKAR,  A.B.,  '93,  Univ.  of  Cal. 

1896.    Pacific  Coast  Agent  of  The  Macmillan  Co.,  335  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Hattie  F.  Gower. 

1896.  Assist.  Teacher  of  Sloyd,  cor.  N.  Johnson  and  Minnesota  Sts.,  Sta.  A,  Los  Angeles. 
A.  F.  GtWN. 

American  Book  Co.,  304  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 
J.  C.  Hammel,  A.6.,  '94,  Stanford  Univ. 

Principal  of  George  Dewey  School,  Fruitvale.  , 

Lilian  D.  Haz^n. 

Teacher  in  Grammar  Grade,  544  Ruth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

T.  L.  H  EATON. 

1897.  Teacher  of  Pedagogy,  Berkeley. 
Edward  T.  Hewitt. 

1894.  Instructor  of  Manual  Training,  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  i6th  and 

Utah  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
Caspar  W.[Hodgson,  A.B.,  ^96,  Stanford  Univ. 

Pacific  Manager,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  335  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 
W.  H.  HousH. 

1895.  Principal  of  High  School,  1534  Ingraham  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Agnes  £.  Howe,  A.B.,  '97,  Stanford  Univ. 

1897.  Instructor  in  History,  State  Normal  School,  San  Jos^. 
A.  D.  Hunter. 

Director  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  58a  N.  Ellen  St.,  Pomona. 
Frank  H.  Hyatt. 

1898.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pomona. 

O.  P.  Jenkins,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Moores  Hill  Coll.;  M.Sc.,Ph.D.,  Ind.  Univ. 

Professor  of  Physiology,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University. 
P.  W.  Kauffmam. 

oPrincipal  of  High  School.  Ventura. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Kell  gg,  D.D.,  'sy. 

loio  E.  9th  bt..  Los  Angeles. 
Burt  O.  Kinney,  A.B.,  '97,  Stanford  Univ. 

Principal  of  Siskiyou  County  High  School,  Yreka. 
T.  H.  Kirk. 

Monrovia. 
C.  A.  Kimou. 

Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  433  So.  Ave.  19,  Los  Angeles. 
J.  W.  McClymonds,  A.B.,  '71,  Westminster,  Pa. 

1889.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  447.  34th  St.,  Oakland. 
F.H.  Meyer. 

Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  545  N.  Center  St.,  Stockton. 
Charles  M.  Miller. 

Director  of  Manual  Training,  Normal  School,  Los  AngelA. 
Ernest  Carroll  Moork,  A.B., '93,  LL.B., '94,  Ohio  Nor.  Univ.;  A.M.,  '96,  *  Columbia  Univ.; 

Ph.D, '98,  Univ.  of  Chica|?p. 

1899.  Instructor  in  Philosophy^  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
Frank  Morton,  A.B..  *8o,  Dartmouth. 

1888.    Principal  of  Lowell  High  School,  3331  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

E.  H.  MOSHER. 

1897.     Principal  of  Schools,  Benicia. 

F.  O.  Mower,  A.B.,  '78^  Bates  Coll.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

1897.     Principal  of  High  School,  7x5,  3d  St.,  Napa. 
Watson  Nicholson,  A.B.,  '93,  Stanford  Univ. ;  A.M.,  '95,  Harvard. 

1897.    Teacher  of  English,  Redlands. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Parsons,  Grad.,  '98,  Am.  Inst.  Nor.  Methods. 

1897.     Supervisor  of  Music,  247  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Sophia  E.  Peart. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Yolo  County,  Woodland. 
Pomona  College. 

President,  Frank  L.  Ferguson ;  Librarian,  F.  P.  Brackett,  Claremont. 
Minnie  Rees. 

Teacher  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades,  City  Schools,  633  Britannia  St.,  Loa  Angeles. 
Mrs.  May  Reese,  Grad.  of  Nor.  Sch. 

Director  of  Kindergarten,  412  W.  Montecito  St.,  Santa  Barbara. 
George  Mann  Richardson,  A.C,  '86,  Lehigh;  Ph.D.,  '90,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 

1891.    Profes-sorof  Organic  Chemistry,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University 
W.  W.  Seaman. 

Fourth  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1419  O  St.,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Hatfie  Burdick  Shakkley. 

Teacher  in  First  Grade,  Public  Schools,  578,  X7th  St.,  Oakland. 
George  M.  Sheluon. 

1897.    Teacher  in  Grammar  School,  Anaheim. 
U.  P.  Shull,  A.M.,  Westficld  Coll. 

Supervising  Principal  of  Schools,  cor.  Painter  and  Philadelphia  Sts.,  Whittier. 
David  S.  Snedden,  A.B.,  Stanford  Univ. 

1897.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Paso  Robles. 
State  Library  of  California. 

Librarian,  J.  L.  Gillis,  Sacramento. 
F.  W.  Stein.  Jr. 

1899.    Principal  of  Harper  School,  1398  Newton  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
W.  W.  Stone. 

1890.  Principal  of  Burnett  School,  745  Shrader  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Anna  M.  Stovall. 

1891.  Principal  of  Free  Normal  Training  School  of  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Association 

331,  9th  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SuperioKndcnl  oi  Schools,  Salino  Coun 
M.  M.  Wmi™o.  A.B.,  '8,.  Cm..  Univ.  ol  lowi. 

Hrincip.lolLugor  ■      ■    ' 
W«HI»C  WiiKWSOs.  A.B..  -sS,  Unio 

i86}.     Principal  of  [lUtiluRIDi. 
AnH«   L.  WlLLMHS. 

iW    Ttaciiti  in  Puhl.c  Schools 
Mrs.  KosiV,Wiktehduiin.B.L..'9;.  Unh 


ihColl. ;  LI_D.. 'B 


nNo.  i.HtchSchoo]. 


K  H*>VARD  Clark,  B.Didu.,  'Si,  Uuiv.  «[  Ku. 
iSm.    Supcrinicfidcm  of  Ciiy  Sc)K»1i,Spcu> 


!  St.,  Cenml  Gl> 


ROS> 

■*9' 

887. 

z.x 

cog 

89.. 

JA«» 

893- 

Hhs 

ItTTA'B^A 

Char 

sw^'s'S 
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A.M.,.'76.  LL.D.,  '«.  BitoCoU. 
Ef  Unlteniiy  oi  Culcrado,  Boulder. 
;cs.  B.Sc.,  '68.  Illinui  Call. 

.    Piindpal  of  Gnoimar  School.  9417  Oeden  SL,  Dennr. 
«KER.  B.Sc.,  V.  D""«r  Univ. 

Supetinicndent  of  City  School!,  6111  Baci  St.,  Triiu<Ud. 
Sc„  ';6,  A.B.,  'jg.  Ph.U.,  'Bj,  Wayncsbuig  Coll.,  P». 
President  of  S»ie  Nomol  Ijchcnl  of  Colondo.  Crttlef. 

Superlntendenl  of  Schools  of  Arapihoe  Co..  Room  to,  Cc 
LEK,  Grid,  SiDK  Not.  Sch,.  '7B,  Edinbom.  Pn. ;  A.M.. '( 

SmIlev'a.B.."?",  Harviniuii^.    ""'■"'    '    ""'"' 
Ptlncrpal  ol  High  School.  Di«,  No.  I,  2ii>  LiDoota  Are 

ICKLI,  A.B..  V.  A.M..  'oB,  Univ,  d[  Cido. 
Superiolrndcnt  ol  Schooli.  Notlh  Side,  3147  Biyul  St., 

Teuher  in  Gilpin  School.  Denver, 
DLEV.  Gnd.,  '77.  U.  S.  MilLIuy  Acad. 

Principal  of  Manual  Tuioing  tUch  School,  1141  Conma 

A.H.,bDqueiiiKCall. 

Principal  of  GarBeld  School,  601  N.  Nevada  An.,  Colon 
ON,  K.Sc,  '01,  M.Sc.,  '05,  Ruinn  Coll. 

IntitucioT  in  Math.,  ifigh  School,  Did.  No.  >,  (5  S.  Wa 
A. 11,,  ■qo,  A.M..  '91,  Allegheny  Coll, 

Teachiriof  Latb  and  Enullch.  ltig)i  School,  jji;  Okxc 
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1895.    John  Dibtrich. 

1893.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  1824  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs. 
£.  Waitb  Elder,  A.B.,  ^91,  A.M.,  '94,  rrinceton. 

1895.  Science  Master,  State  Preparatory  School,  Boulder. 
John  B.  Garvin,  B.Sc,  *86,  Univ.  of  Illinois 

1893.    Instructor  in  Chemistry,  High  School,  Dist.  No.  z,  2536  W.  34th  Ave.,  Denver. 
Edward  F.  Hbrmanns. 

1891.    Principal  of  High  School,  Dist.  No.  a,  1425  Broadway,  Denver. 
Mrs.  F.  I(.  Houghan. 

1873.    Principal  of  Gilpin  School^  Plymouth  Place,  Denver. 
John  F.  Keating,  A.B.,  '9a,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

1896.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  South  Side,  zzoa  Lake  Ave.,  Pueblo. 
Charles  Joseph  Ling,  B.Sc.,  '90,  Cornell  Univ. 

Z894.    Instructor  in  Physics,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Denver. 
Clara  Louise  Little. 

Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Delgany  School,  Denver. 
J.  S.  McCuncG. 

Z879.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dist.  No.  z,  433,  zzth  St.,  Pueblo. 
Miss  A.  N.  Miller. 

Z887.    Principal  of  Garfield  School.  Z037  S.  9th  St.,  Denver. 
Dora  M.  Moore. 

Z893.     Principal  of  Corona  School,  103Z  Emerson  St.,  Denver. 
Charles  Skeele  Palmer,  A.B.,  '79,  A.M.,  '82,  Amherst :  Ph.D.,  '86,  Johns  Hopkins. 

Z887.    Professor  of  Chemistrv,  University  of  Colorado,  Z2a4  Pine  St.,  £k>ulder. 
Sidney  Fuller  Smith,  Grad.,  '84,  U.  S.  Naval  Acad. 

Z890.     Instructor  in  Physics,  High  School,  Dist.  No.  z.  2009  Vine  St.,  Denver. 
Emanuel  Stuver,  H.Sc,  '77,  M.Sc,  "85,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ.,  Lebanon,  O. ;  M.D.,  '80,  Ohio  Med.  Coll. ; 
Ph.D.,  '95,  Wyo.  Normal  and  Scientific  Coll. 
Rohling  Block.  Fort  Collins. 
W.  J.  Wise,  B.Sc,  '84.  A.M.,  '88. 

Z893.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Z864  S.  Washington  St.,  South  Denver. 
Z896.    O.J.  Blakeslby,  B.Sc,  Pd.D. 

Z896.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  La  Junta. 
Mrs.  Z.  X.  Snyder. 

Greeley. 
Z897.    IzoRA  Scott,  A.B., '87,  Kan.  Nor.  Col."- 

Z899.    i'rincipal  of  High  School,  425  Broadway,  Pueblo. 
State  Normal  School  at  Greeley. 

President,  Z.  X.  Snyder;  Librarian,  Joseph  F.  Daniels,  Greeley. 
Z898.    Cecelia  Adams,  '88,  Chicago  Froebcl  Assoc. 

Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  High  School,  Dist.  No.  z,  Denver, 
Edward  G.  Bauman,  Grad.,  '90,  Ind.  State  Nor.  Sch. ;  Ph.B.,  '96,  111.  We*.  Univ. ;  A.M.,  '98,  Cent. 
Wes., '99,  111.  Wcs.  Univ. 

Z899.    Principal  of  High  School,  903  Arizona  Ave.,  Trinidad. 
Emily  H.  Miles. 

Z893.    Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Dist.  No.  z,  2432  Lincoln  Ave.,  Denver. 
Lola  M.  Miller. 

Z89S.    Teacher  in  sth  Grade.  Lincoln  School,  z6o  S.  Denver  Ave.,  Denver. 
H.  W.  Zirkle,  A.B.,  '83,  A.Al.,  '95,  Polytechnic  Inst.j  Va. 

189a.    Principal  of  Elmwood  School,  357  Lincoln  Ave.,  Denver. 

Z899.      A.  B.  COPELAND. 

1883.     Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Z338  Main  St.,  Greeley. 
Edward  C.  Elliott,  B.Sc,  '95,  A.M.,  '97,  Univ.  of  Neb. 

z8o8.     Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Box  463,  Leadville. 
Benjamin  R.  Gass,  A.B.,  '66,  A.M.,  '69,  Antioch  Coll. 

189Z.     Principal  of  Hyde  Park  School,  ao3o  Clarkson  St.,  Denver. 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Grenpell. 

Z899.     State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Z453  Elizabeth  St.,  Denver. 
Herbert  Griggs. 

Z884.     Director  of  Music,  Box  765,  Denver. 
John  W.  Hall. 

Z898.     Principal  of  Departments  of  Training  and  Child  Study,  and  Professor  of  Pedagogy, 
State  Normal  School,  1034,  8th  St.,  Greeley. 
E.  G.  Lancaster,  A.B.,  "85,  A.M.,  '88,  Amherst;  Ph.D.,  '97,  Clark  Univ. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy,  Colorado  College,  939  N.  Nevada 
Ave.,  Colorado  Springs. 
H.  S.  Phillips,  A.B.,  '83,  Oskaloo&a  Coll. 

Principal  of  Logan  School,  57  S.  Washington  Ave.,  Denver. 
Henry  B.  Smith,  A.B.,   94,  Harvard. 

Z897.     Instructor  in  Latin,  High  School,  District  No.  3,  Wolfe  Hall,  Denver. 

CONNECTICUT 

LIFE  MEMBER 

Z884.    Henry  Barnard,  A.B.,  '30,  Yale;  LL.D.,  '53,  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Union;  L.H.D.,  '87,  Columbia. 

Ex-U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  1866-70,  zz8  Main  St.,  Hartford. 

active   MEMBERS 

z888.    George  B.  Hurd. 

1885.     Supervising  Principal  of  Winchester  School  District,  8  Prospect  PI.,  New  Haven. 
1889.    Charles  W.  Deans,  A.M.,  '84,  Ph.D.,  '93,  Allegheny  Coll. 

Z893.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  338  Main  St.,  Bridgeport. 
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189*.    David  N.  Camp»  A.M., '53t  Yale. 

1855.    Ex-State  Supt.  of  Schoolf,  Mana^r  of  New  Britain  Library,  9  Camp  ! 
Britain. 

1893.  Rachel  King. 

1894.  Priodpal  of  Training  Qass  and  Supenriaor  of  Free  KiDdeigartens,  38  H 

New  Haven. 

1894.  Fkeoerick  a.  Cumss. 

189a.    Principal  of  High  School,  Old  Saybrook. 

1895.  Nathan  L.  Bishop. 

1877.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Central  Dii trict,  7  Huntington  PI.,  Norwich. 
Caltim  N.  Kendall,  A.M. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  *i  Center  St.,  New  Haven. 
Charles  H.  Iveves,  A.B.,  '78,  St.  lohn's  Coll. 

1899.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  South  District,  Hartford. 

1896.  E.  Hermann  Arnold,  M.D.,  '94,  Yale. 

Director  of  Anderson  Normal  School  of  Gjrmnastics,  46  York  Sq.,  New  Hi 
F.  £.  Howard. 

1890.    Supervisor  of  Music,  85  Congress  St.,  Bridgeport. 

1897.  B.  W.  Tinker,  A.M.,  Bates  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Waterbury. 

1898.  Wilbur  Fisk  Gordy. 

1884.    Supervising  Principal,  ad  North  School  District,  104  Gillett  St.,  Hartford. 
Stuart  H.  Kowe,  A.B.,  '95,  Yale;  Ph.D.,  '95,  Jena  Univ.,  Germany. 

1898.     Supervising  Principal,  30  Academy  St.,  New  Haven. 
Sarah  J.  Walter. 

1895.  Teacher  of  Training  and  Method,  State  Normal  Training  School,  WiUiman 

1899.  Isaac  M.  Agakd,  A.B.,*79,  A.M.,  '8a,  Amherst  Coll. 

x888.    Principal  of  Rockviile  Hi^h  School ;  Superintendent  of  East  District  Grade<i 
Vernon;  res.,  KockviUe. 
Waterman  Rukus  Burnham. 

363  Main  St.,  Norwich. 
William  North  Rice,  A.B.,  '65,  A.M.,  »M,  Wesleyan;  Ph.D.,  '67,  Yale;  LL.D..  »86,  Syrac 
1867.     Professor  of  Geology,  Weslevan  University,  31  College  Place,  Middletowa. 
Giles  Alfred  Stuakt,  A.B.,  '77,  A.M.,  '80,  Bates  Coll. 

1896.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  31  Emmons  PI.,  New  Britain. 

DELAWARE 

ACnVB  MEMBERS 

1891.    Edwina  B.  Krusb. 

1876.    Principal  of  High  and  Grammar  School,  No.  16,  ao6  E.  loth  St.,  Wilmingto 
1893.    Albert  N.  Raub,  A.M.,  '67,  Princeton;  Ph.D.,  '79,  Lafayette;  LL.D., '95,  Ursinus  Coll. 

Newark. 
X896.    A.  H.  Bbrun,  A.m.,  '88,  Hamilton  Coll. 

x888.    Principal  of  High  School,  8x7  Adams  St.,  Wilmington. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

UFE  DIRRCTORS 

1857.  ^Zalmon  Richards,  A.B.,  '36,  A.M..  '39,  Williams  Coll. 

130X  Corcoran  St.,  wasbiiigton. 
X876.    William  Tokkrv  Harris.  A.M.,  '69,  Vale;  LL.D.,  '70,  Univ.  of  Mo.;  '94,  UniT.  of  Pa.;  '9 
•96,  Princeton  ;    A.M.,  Ph.D.,  '93,  Brown  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  '99,  Univ.  of  Jena,  Germany. 
18S9.    United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  X303  P  St.,  N.  W.,  Washixigton, 
x88o.    James  Ormond  Wilson,  A.M.,  '74,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

X893.    Secretary  of  American  Colonization  Society;  Custodian  of  National  Edi 
Association,  450  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washingtoix* 

UFE  MEMBERS 

1880.    John  Hm. 

X887.    Sup^<-intendent  of  Volta  Bureau,  cor.  35th  and  Q  Sts.,  Washington. 
XS84.    Albx.  Graham  Bell 

X331  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington. 
1889.     Rt.  Rkv.  John  J.  KTeane,  D.D.,  Laval :  LI..D.,  Harvard. 

1886.     Ijite  Rector  of  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington. 

active  members 
1889.    W.  F.  Powell, 

Minister  to  Haiti,  American  Legation;  address  State  Dept.,  Washington. 
189a.     William  Hkamvvell  Powell,  A.M.,  '66,  I.ombara  Univ. 

1885.     Siii>erintendent  of  Schools,  Franklin  School,  Washington. 
Mrs.  Sara  A.  Spe.scer. 

iSgi.     President  of  Spencerian  Business  College,  Academy  of  Music  Building,  9t 
Sts.,  Washini^ton. 

1893.  John  Eaton,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

Kx-U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  The  Concord,  Washington. 

1894.  Susan  Plrssnkr  Poi  l»k:k,  (Jrad.  of  Kg.  Nor.  Inst.,  Berlin. 

Principal  Froel>cl  Normal  Institute  and  Kindergarten,  1406 Q  St., N.  W.,  Was 
EsTF.Li.E  Rhkl. 

1898.     Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washingtoa. 

1895.  Allan  Davis,  U.Sc,  '90,  M.Sc,  96,  Columbian  Univ. ;  LL.M.,  '93,  Nat.  Law  SdMX>],  Waahii 

1890.     Principal  of  BuhincitsHigh  School,  ist  St., between  BandCSts.,N.W.,  Was 

•Died  November  i,  1899. 
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1895.  Anna  Tolman  Smith. 

Bureau  of  education,  Washington. 
Caksib  £.  Syphax. 

1889.    Director  of  Sewing,  Public  Schools,  1447  Pi«^e  PI*.  Washington. 
Benaiah  Longley  Whitman,  A.B.,  '87,  A.M.,  '90*  Brown  Univ. ;  D.D.,  '94,  fiowdoin  Coll. 

1895.    President  of  Columbian  University,  Washington. 

1896.  Powhatan  W.Kobbrtson,  M.Accts.,  *89,  Eastman  Nat.  Bus.  Coll. 

1894.  Columbian  University,  aasa  Q  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
Rebecca  Stoneroad,  Grad..  Oswego  Normal  School. 

1889.  Director  of  Physical  Training,  Public  Schools,  Webster  School,  loth  and  H  Sts. 

Washington. 

1897.  Couet  Foster  Wood,  LL.B..  *84,  LL.M.,  '85,  Columbian  Univ. 

1885.    Principal  01  Wood's  Commercial  College,  311  E.  Capitol  St..  Washington. 

1898.  Job  Barnard,  LL.B., ''67,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Trustee  of  Public  Schools,  500,  5th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
ZuE  Hunter  Brockbtt 

Teacher  of  Physical  Training  in  Public  Schools,  3425  Holmead  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Washington. 
Elias  Brown. 

1895.  Teacher,  Deanwood. 
Eluabeth  V.  Brown. 

Method  and  Training  Teacher,  Normal  School,  1357  Roanoke  St.,  Washington. 
Elus  W.  Brown. 

1896.  Supervisor  of  Public  Schools,  924,  34th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
John  T.  Freeman,  K.Sc,  '83,  M.Sc,  '87,  Dartmouth. 

1890.  Supervisor,  Washington  Public  Schools,  Tyler  School,  S.  E.,  Washington. 
Nathaniel  P.  Gage,  A.B.,  *63,  A.M.,  '65,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

Supervisor  of  Schools,  iia6,  sih  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
Emma  M.  Gillett.  LL.B.,  '83,  LL.M.,  '83,  Howard  Univ. 

Trustee  of  Washington  College  of  Law,  LeDroit  Building,  8th  and  5th  Sts.,  N.  W., 
Washington. 
Miss  A.  L.  Grant. 

1887.     Principal  and  8th  Grade  Teacher,  .507  E.  Capitol  St.,  Washington. 
Wiluam  Hamilton,  A*B.  '84,  Moravian  Coll.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  A.M.,  '94,  Columbian  Univ. 
1890.     Agent,  Bureau  of  Education  for  Alaska,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington. 
David  H.  Hazen,  M.D. 

Trustee  of  Public  Schools,  407,  6th  St.,  S.  W.,  Washington. 
Nora  Lindenberg  Hoegelsberger. 

X887.    Teacher  of  German,  Central  High  School,  934  Mass.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
Bernard  T.  Janney. 

Supervising  Principal  of  Public  Schools,  1671,  3xst  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
HosMER  M.  Johnson. 

1895.  Principal  of  Eastern  High  School,  Washington. 

Artbmas  Martin,  Ph.D.,  '83,  Rutgers;  LL.D.,  '85.  Hillsdale;  A.M.,  '87;  Felk>w  of  the  Amer.  Assn. 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  Member  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  N.  Y.  Mathematical 
Societies. 

Librarian  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  1534  Columbia  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
E.  E.  McCasun,  A.B..  '93,  A.M.,  '95,  Antioch  Coll. 

Principal  Teacher,  Industrial  Home  School,  W.Washington. 
Kelly  Miller,  A.B.,  *86,  Howard  Univ. 

1890.    Professor  of  Mathematics,  Howard  University,  Washington. 
WiNFiBLD  Scott  Montgomery,  A.B.,  '78,  Dartmouth;  M.D.,'90. 

1890.    Supervising  Principal,  9th  Div.  Public  Schools,  1913,  ixth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
Sophie  F.  £.  Nussraum,  Grad.,  Teacher^s  Sem.,  Rostock,  Meckl.  Schwerin,  and  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Dresden.  Germany. 

i88q.     Bureau  of  Education,  Washington. 
Alice  N.  Parker. 

1896.  Director  of  Kindergarten,  Buchanan  School,  The  Concord,  New  Hampshire  Ave 

and  S  St.,  Washington. 
Warren  W.  Phelan,  A.B.,  '94,  A.M., '96,  Columbia  Univ. 

1896.    Head  Master  and  Proprietor,  National  Capital  University  School  for  Boys,  833 

Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
LoviCH  Pierce,  A.B.,  '60,  Emory  Coll. 

1893.  Clerk  in  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington. 
E.  J.  SOMERS. 

Principal  of  Mt.  Vernon  Seminary,  xzth  and  M  Sts.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
Alex.  Summers,  B.Sc,,  '76,  A.M.,  '93,  Univ.  of  Tenn. 

1894.  Statistician  in  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington. 
Mary  C.  Terrell. 

X936,  4th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 
Mrs.  Miranda  Tulloch. 

Trustee  of  Public  Schools,  131  B  St.,  S.  E.,  Washington. 
Edith  C.  Westcott. 

1890.     Principal  of  Western  High  School,  1719  H  St.,  Washington. 
Jesse  H.  Wilson,  A.B.,  '74,  LL  B..  '76,  Columbian  Univ. 

Trustee  of  Public  Schools,  3x9,  4}^  St.,  Washington. 
X899.    Edward  Allen  Fay,  A.B.,  '6a,  A.M..  '65,  Univ.  of  Mich. :  Ph.D.,  '81,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 

x866.     Professor  and  Vice-President.  Gallaudet  College,  3  Kendall  Green,  Washington. 
Merrill  Edwards  Gates,  Ph.D.,.  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Princeton,  Univ.  of  Rochester,  Columbia  Coll., 
Williams  Coll. 

1899.     Secretary  of    U.    S.    Hoard    of    Indian  Commissioners,    1439    New  York  Ave., 
Washington. 
Chakles  D.  Rakestraw,  A.m.,  Univ.  of  Va. 

Supervisor  of  U.  S.  Indian  Schools,  Indian  Office,  Washington 
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ACnVS  MBMBBRS 

1893.    WiLUAM  N.  Shbats,  A.B.,  '73,  A.M.,  '76,  Emavy  College,  Ga. 

1899.    State  Supenntendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Tallahauee. 
1895.    J.  L.  HoLLiNCSwoKTH,  A.B.,  *88,  Emory  Coll.,  Oxford,  Ga.  _ 

1893.    County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Bartow. 

1898.  L.  W.  BiKMHOLZ,  Nor.  Sch.,  Pr.  Friedland,  Germany. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hillsboro  Co.,  ko6  Park  A^e..  Tampi 

1899.  H.  Elmer  Bibrly,  A.K.,  '99,  Princeton  Univ. 

1898.    Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology  in  the  State  Seminary,  Tallahassee. 

GEORGIA 

UPB  MBMBBB 

1890.    W.  H.  Bakbr. 

1868.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chatham  Academri  Savannah. 
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1887.     EuLBR  B.  Smith,  A.M.,  '83,  Emory  Coll.,  Oxford,  Ga. 

1895.  Department  of  English,  State  Normal  School,  Athens. 

1894.  Ons  AsHMORB,  A.M.,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

1896.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Savannah. 
Gborcb  Glbnn  Bono,  A.M.,  *95,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

1891.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Dearing  St.,  Athens. 
Lawton  B.  Evans,  A.M.,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  4x5  Mcintosh  St.,  Augusta.^ 
WiLUAM  Martin  Slaton,  A.M.,  *9t,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

189a.    Principal  of  Boys*  High  School,  143  Jackson  St.,  Atlanta. 

1895.  Atlanta  UNivBRsmr. 

President,  Rev.  Horace  Bumstead;  Dean,  Rev.  M.  W.  Adams,  Atlanta. 
G.  R.  Glbnn,  LL.D.,  '98,  Univ.  of  Nashville,  and  '98,  Peabody  Nor.  Coll. 

1894.     State  School  Commissioner,  Capitol.  Atlanta. 
Joseph  S.  Stewart,  A.B.,  '83,  Emory  Coll.;  A.M.,  '97, Univ.  of  Ga. 

1897.  President  of  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Dahlonega. 
UrnvBRsmr  op  Oborcia. 

Chancellor,  Walter  B.  Hill ;  Secretary,  W.  D.  Hooper,  Athens. 
Thomas  £.  Wiluams. 

1893.    County  School  Commissioner,  Berrien  County,  Sparks. 

1896.  D.  Q.  Abbott,  A.M.,  '78.  Emory  Coll.,  Ga. 

Superintendent  of  Schools.  654  Mulberry  St.,  Macon. 
N.  E.  Ware. 

189X.     Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  Hawkinsville. 
H.  C.  White,  B.Sc,  C.  &  M.E..  '70.  Ph.D..  »87.  Univ.  of  Va..  F.  C.  S. 

1898.  President  of  National  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station;  sc 

Ave.,  Athens. 
J.  H.  WrrcHARD. 

1896.  County  School  Commissioner,  Terrell  Co..  Dawson. 
Nathan  Benjamin  Young,  A.B..  '88,  A.M..  '91,  ObeHin  Coll. 

1897.  Department  of  Pedagogy,  State  Industrial  College,  College.  Chatham  Co. 

1897.  L.  M.  Landrum,  A.B..  '76,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

1897.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  105  Smith  St.,  Atlanta. 
John  N.  Rockrs. 

County  School  Commissioner,  Sandersville. 
William  F.  Slaton,  A.M.,  '51,  Emory  Coll.,  and  '94,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

1879.     Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  336  Courtland  St.,  Atlanta. 
Jessie  May  Snyokr. 

1898.  Assistant  Training  Teacher,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Milled 
John  Chakles  Woodward,  A.B..  '88:  Grad.  Student,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  '97. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newnan. 

1898.  Alick  DiuiciHD  Cary. 

Teacher  in  Kindergarten  Department.  47  Bradley  St.^ Atlanta. 
Caki.f.ton  H.  (iIBSon,  A.m.,  '85,  Univ.  of  Ala. 

iSon.     Superintendent  ot  Schools,  314,  xxth  St.,  Columbus. 

1899.  Walter  B.  Hill,  A.B.,  A.M.,  K.I.. 

1S99.     Chancellor  of  University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 
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ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

1888.    Jamks  C.  Black.  Pd.M..  V^.  Pd.I).,  '05,  School  of  Pedagogy,  Univ.  of  City  of  New  Y<rt-k. 

i8y7.     President  of  State  Normal  School,  Albion. 
1898.    John  W.  Dasikls.  A.H  .A.M. 

i8wS.     Superintendent  of  Cit>'  Schools,  433  Jefferson  St..  Boise. 
Gkorgk  F,  Knt  prKK,  A.M. 

i8q5.     President  of  State  Normal  School,  Lewiston. 
iSq.j.     Pkkmi-.al  I-kkncu. 

iHw-!.     State  Sitperintcnilcnt  of  Public  Instruction,  Boise. 
DoKis  McMastfr. 

1896.    Teacher  in  High  School,  Boise. 
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ILLINOIS 

UFB  DIKSCTORS  * 

1884.    Albbrt  G.  Lanb,  A.m.,  '96,  Dartmouth. 

1898.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  430  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
1887.    Newton  Chaklbs  DouGHBimr,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Peoria. 
Chaklbs  L  Pakkbr. 

Principal  of  South  Chicag^o  High  School,  893,  71st  PI.,  Chicago. 

1890.  Statb  Tbachbrs'  Association  or  Illinois. 

J.  H.  Collins.  Springfield;  Secretary,  Joel  M.  Bowlby,  Carbondale. 

1891.  Joshua  Pikb,  A.B.,  '65,  A.M.,  *68,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

1874.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Jerseyville. 

LIFB  MBMBBRS 

1870.    Ika  Wildbr  Allen,  a. B.,  '50,  Hamilton  Coll.,  N.  Y. ;    A;M.,  '5a,  Antk>ch  Coll.,  O. ;  LL.B.,  '63, 
Albany  Law  Sch. ;  LL.D.,  '74,  Union  Christian  Coll.,  Ind. 
6x3  W.  60th  PI.,  Station  O,  Chicago. 
1876.    Alexander  Forbes,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

315-391  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
1880.    Gborcb  p.  Brown. 

Editor  "  School  and  Home  Education,"  Bloomington. 
1884.    AiKSUSTUS  J.  Cheney,  B.Sc,  '57,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

Western  Agent  for  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  3x6  N.  Grove  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 
Emily  A.  Hayward. 

Teacher,  1233  W.  Irving  Park  Boul.,  Irving  Park,  Chicago. 
Edwin  C.  Hewbtt,  LL.D.,  »77,  Shurtleff  Coll. 

Associate  Editor  "  Public  School  Journal,"  Box  49,  Normal. 
Henry  Raab,  LL.D. 

3998.  High  St.,  Belleville. 
1887.    Clara  Conway,  A.M.,  '88,  Pcabody  Nor.  Coll. 

Founder  and  Organizer  of  Clara  Conway  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

x88o.    Francis  W.  Parker,  A.M.,  Dartmouth  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  Lawrence  Univ. 

1899.  President  of  Chicago  Institute,  Chicago. 
1884.    Albert  R.  Sabin. 

1887.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  9509  Vernon  Ave.,  Irving  Park,  Chicago. 
1886.    Loi;is  Milton  Dillman. 

Educational  Publisher,  591  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
David  S.  Gber. 

x886.    Official  Stenographer,  Nat.  Educa.  Assn..  xoo  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 
A.  F.  Nightingale,  A.B.,  *66,  A.M.,  '69.  Weideyan  Univ..  Conn. ;  Ph.D.,  '91,  Upper  Iowa  Univ. 
1899.    Superintendent  of  High  Schools,  1997  Sheridan  Road,  Station  A,  Chicago. 
X887.    John  C.  Ellis. 

Elducational  Publisher,  591  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
x888.    Thomas  Charles,  A.M.,  Antioch  Coll.,  O. 

Dealer  m   Kindergarten  and  other  Educational  Materials,  195-197  Wabash  Ave.. 
Chicago. 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.B.,  '71,  Union  Univ.;  LL.D., '89,  Colgate  Univ. 

1894.    President  of  University  of  Illinois,  President's  Hduse,  Champaign. 
1889.    O.  F.  Barbour. 

x866.    Principal  of  Kent  School,  519  N.  Court  St.,  Rockford. 
Robert  G.  Young.  M.Sc,  '77,  Ph.M.,  '99..  Cornell  Coll. 

1896.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  719,  92d  St.,  Rock  Island. 
t89o.    John  E.  Bradley,  Ph.D.,  '79,  Univ.  of  N.  Y. ;  LL.D.,  '93,  Williams  Coll.  ► 

i8g9.     President  of  Illinois  College,  1902  W.  College  Ave.,  Jacksonville. 
John  Williston  Cook.  A.M.,  '86,  Knox  Coll.;  LL.D..  '99,  Blackburn  Univ. 

1899.     President  of  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb. 
Henry  R.  Corbrtt,  B.Sc,  '89,  Hastings. 

1898.  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  xo8  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 
Charles  Alkxandkr  McMurry,  Ph.D.,  '87,  Halle. 

1899.  Principal  of  Practice  School.  State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb. 
William  Lucas  Steels,  A.M.,  'So.  Monmouth  Coll.,  III. 

1885.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  469  N.  Cherry  St.,  Galeshurg. 
P.  R.  Walker. 

1884.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  716  N.  Church  St.,  Rockford. 
X891.    F.J.  Albrrciit.  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Educational  Publisher,  Wabash  Ave.  and  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 
Herbert  K.  Fisk.  A.B..  '60.  A.M.,  '63.  D.D.,  '88.  Wes.  Univ.,  Conn.;  LL.D.,  '99,  Allegheny  Coll. 

1888.  Prin.  Academy  and  Prof,  of  Pcd.,  Northwestern  Univ.,  1625  Judson  Ave.,  Evanston. 
Dana  Warkkn  Hall,  A.M.,  '93,  Colby  Univ.,  Me. 

1894.  High  School  and  College  Department,  Ginn  &  Co.,  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
M.  A.  Whttnev,  A.B.,  '^,  A.M..  '03,  Colby  l-niv. 

1896.     Superintendent  oi  Schools,  Elgin. 
1899.    C.  M.  Bardwf.ll. 

1896.      Superintindent  of  E.xst  Side  Schools,  60  S.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Aurora. 
Albert  W.  Clancy,  Grad.,  National  Normal  School. 

1R80.    American  lkx)k  Co.,  521  Wabash  Ave. ;  res., cor.  Langley  Ave.  and  39th  St.,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Ferris  C»bttbmv.  M.L..  '07,  Knox  Coll. 

1895.  .\ssistant  in  High  School,  246  N.  Academy  St.,  Galesburg. 
Henry  Talbot. 

1899.     Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Public  Schools,  804  Summit  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis. 
>^3*    J<  J*  Allison. 

1899.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  399  Jefferson  St.,  Joliet. 
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ig»S.     Repraeniaiive,  Ginnft  Co.,j7a  W»buliAw.,Chic»eo. 
Mh.  Frances  Shallwood  Lake,  B.Sc.,  '«;.  Gtaatt  Colt. ;  M.Sc..  'Bi>,  Syr 

430  W,  AdaiDi  St.,  Chiueo. 
LmncsTOKC.  LoBo. 
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1S9S.    SuEMciiiKadcai  oi  School!,  STCinuiR. 
B.  D.  BiBRv. 

Educalional  Publiihci,  ni-jW  Wibuh  An.,  Chicuo. 
Julia  E.  BuLKLHV,  Ph.D.,  Zurich. 
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1895.      HaKRY  ^BLMBt. 

31  <  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Cmaklbs  Hbktbl/M.Sc,  Cent.  Wes.  Coll.,  Warrenton,  Mo. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  St.  Clair  County,  Court  Hou«e,  BelleYille. 
Amalib  Hofbr. 

Editor  **  Kindergarten  Magazine."  zao7  Woman's  Temple,  Chicago. 
J.  A.  HoRNBBRGBR.  A.B.,  '84.  A.M.,  '87,  Bucknell  Univ..  Pa. ;  Ph.D.,  '89,  Bellevue  Coll. 

1899.    Educational  Department,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  166  Adams  St.,  Chicago;  res., 
Naperville. 
Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  A.B.,  '84,  Harvard. 

1899.    Head  of  Department  of  Natural  Science  and  Dean  of  the  Chicago  Institute,  6916 
Perry  Ave.,  Station  O,  Chicago. 
Francis  Austin  Kbndall. 

z888.    Principal,  Ellsworth  Sch. ;  1894,  Secretary,  111.  Pupils*  Reading  Circle,  cor.  Sleight 
and  Mechanic  Sts.,  Naperville. 
Frankun  Mason  Kendall,  B.Sc,  '78,  Cornell  Univ. 

General  Agent,  Ginn  &  Co.,  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

EfpIB  J.  KlLBOURNB. 

z8gi.    Head  Assistant  in  Kenwood  School,  73,  50th  St.,  Chicago. 
Vashti  a.  Lambbrt. 

z886.    Teacher  in  Jefferson  Park  School,  4380  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago;  res.,  Palatine. 
Lbslib  Lbwis,  A.B.,  '66.  A.M.,  '69,  Yale. 

z8qo.    District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  5605  Madison  Ave.,  Chicago. 
William  S.  Mack. 

Western  Manager, The  Prang  Ed.  Co.,  Room  813,  Fiite  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 
J.  J.  McGlynn. 

1888.  Teacher  of  Science,  High  School,  McPherson  Hotel,  East  Sl  Louis. 
A.  L.  McLauchlin. 

Agent  for  Sheldon  &  Co.,  3x5-321  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Katb  S.  O'Lbarv. 

1889.  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  ao8  S.  Hickory  St.,  Joliet. 
C.  M.  Parker. 

Editor  of  "  The  School  News,"  TaylorvUle. 
C.  F.  Pmilbrook. 

1893.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Rochelle. 
Albert  R.  Robinson,  A.M.,  Northwestern  Univ. 

1891.    Principal  of  Enelish  High  and  Manual  Training  School,  126  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago ; 
res.,  Hinsdale. 
Mary  E.  Rowb. 

1899.    Principal  of  Chicago  Preparatory  School  for  Teachers,  Howlaod  Block,  Dearborn 
and  Monroe  Aves.,  Cnicago. 
Erastvs  H.  Scott. 

Publisher,  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Orion  C.  Scott,  Ph.B.,  ^78,  B.D.,  '80,  A.M.,  '81,  Univ.  of  Iowa. 
1898.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Berwyn,  Cook  Co. 
Jambs  P.  Slade,  A.M.,  '7a,  Shurtleff  Coll. 

434,  9th  St.,  East  St.  Louis. 
WiNFiBLD  S.  Smyth,  A.M.,  '66,  Wcsleyan  Univ.,  Conn. ;  Ph.D.,  '76,  Syracuse  Univ. 

Educational  Publisher  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.),  378  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 
LvDiA  E.  Snvver. 

1893.    Teacherin  Brentano  School,  1389  N.  Rockwell  St.,  Maplewood. 
LiLLiB  S.  Stephenson. 

1898.    Teacher  in  6th  Grade,  Park  Ridge  School,  ioa8  Dempster  St.,  Evanston. 
Frank  D.  Thomson,  A.B.,  '9a,  A.M..  '95,  Knox  Coll. 

1895.  Principal  of  High  School,  aa8  Tompkins  St.,  Galesburg. 
J.  E.  Turner,  A.B.,  '94.  A.M..  '^5,  Lincoln  Univ. 

1896.  Principal  of  High  School,  733  Alby  St.,  Alton. 
Edwin  O.  Vailb. 

Editor  of  the  **  Intelligence,*'  Oak  Park. 
Nathan  T.  Veatch. 

1887.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rushville. 
J.  W.  Warr. 

Editor  of  "The  Practical  Age,"  1723,  6th  Ave.,  Moline. 
W.  E.  Watt. 

Principal  of  Graham  School,  Director  of  Principals*  Male  Quartette,  4453  Emerald 
Ave.,  Chicago. 
Charles  W.  Weeks. 

x888.     Supervisor  of  Music,  320  Congress  St.,  Ottawa. 
Oltver  S.  Westcott,  A»M.,  '56,  D.S.,  V.  Brown  Univ. 

1883.     Principal  of  North  Division  High  School,  Chicago;  res..  May  wood. 
Daniel  A.  White,  A.B.,  '83,  Harvard  Univ. ;  LL.B..  '92,  Lake  Forest  Univ. 

1896.  Principal  of  Everett  School,  3501  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Harry  G.  Wilson. 

1879.    The  American  Book  Co.,  521  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
1896.    Mary  E.  Ahrrn. 

Editor  of  "  Public  Libraries."  Library  Bureau,  215  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
C.  J.  Albert,  B.Sc.  and  A.M.,  '78,  Baldwin  Univ. 

Manager  of  the  Alt)crt  Teachers'  Atrency,  Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago;  res.,  Elm- 
hurst. 
B.  F.  Akmitagk.  A.B..  'So.  A.M.,  '84,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

I  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  1317  Charleston  Ave.,  Mattoon. 

Alfred  Bayliss,  M.Sc,  '73.  Hillsdale  Coll.,  Mich. 

fSgg.     Superintc-ndrnt  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield. 
S.  S.  Begcs.  A.B..  '88.  A.M..  '95,  N.  E.  Ohio  Nor.  Coll. ;  LUB.,  '99,  Indianapolis  Coll.  of  Law. 

1897.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Beardstown. 
Charles  A.  Bennett,  B.Sc,  '86,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Inst. 

Head  of  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  ait  S.  Garfield 
Ave..  Peoria. 
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1896.    R.  W.  BurroN,  A.M.,  »8f,  Beloit  Coll. 

1894.    Supenntendent  of  Schools  of  Stephenson  Co.,  909  Pleasant  St.,  Freeport 
William  J.  Button. 

Pmident  of  the  Werner  Schoolbook  Co.,  378-388  W*abash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Annice  Bradford  IUtts,  A.M. 

Principal  of  Kenwood  Institute,  40  E.  47th  St.,Chica^. 
Mm.  Euzabkth  Blanchard  Cook,  A.M.,  Wheaton  Coll. 

Presideht  of  Woman's  Educational  Union.  316  Washington  Bonl.,  Chicago. 
Jambs  W.  Cupplbs,  A.M.,  *8g.  Weslevan  Univ. 

1898.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1086  Oak  St.,  Galena. 
Gborcb  W.  Davis. 

1899.  Principal  of  Hawthorne  School,  1430  Montrose  Ave.,  Chica^ro. 
William  T.  Dix. 

Secretary,  Thomas  Charles  Co.,  195  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
William  C.  Doix:k. 

1887.    Principal  of  Franklin  School,  3368  Kenniore  Ave.,  Station  X,  Chicago. 
Mabbl  E.  Doughertw 

906  E.  Bluff  St.,  Peoria. 
Mrs.  Millik  Ryan  Kakins. 

1898.    Critic  Teachrr,  Chicago  Normal  School,  6333  Peoria  St.,  Station  O,  Chicago 
H.  A.  FoRKSMAN,  A.M.,  '90,  I^ayette  Coll. 

Publisher  (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.),  307  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

ROBBRT   FOKKSMAN. 

Educational  Publisher  (Silver.  Burdett  ft  Co.),  363-064  Wabash  Ave.,  Chic 
G.  Charles  Grippiths. 

1893.     Principal  of  Schools,  5737  Ontario  St.,  Austin. 
Charles  W.  Grovf.s,  '80,  Univ.  of  111. 

1897.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  515  Peoria  Ave.,  Dixon. 
Lb  Roy  Halsey,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Vq,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1897.     Aii;ent  for  (* inn  ft  Co..  375  Belden  Ave..  Chicago. 
John  W.  Hbnninurr,  B.Sc,  '81.  M.Sc,  '84,  LL.B.,  *9i,  McKendree  Coll. 

1896.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  X127  W.  Lafayette  Ave..  Jacksonville. 
Margaret  Mac  Donald. 

1886.    Teacher  in  Public  School,  6440  Ellii  Ave.,  Chicago. 

J.  F.  McCl'LLOl'GH. 

Agent  for  Silver,  Burdett  &  C>.,  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurky. 

1893.    Training  Teacher.  Primary  Department,  State  Normal  University,  Normal 
O.  L.  Millrr,  A.B.,  '90,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

f8o8.     Principal  of  Township  High  School,  Sterling. 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  O'Krrfe. 

1885.     Principal  of  Jefferson  Park  School,  Chicago;  res.,  Arlington  Heights. 
F.  B.  Ormsby. 

1895.     Principal  of  Perkins  Ba5;s  School,  6550  Lafayette  Ave.,  Station  O,  Chicago 
W.  B.  Owen. 

Agent,  Publishing  House,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago;  res.,  851  Grove  St.,  Jack 
R.  S.  Pace,  A.M. 

1895.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brewster  House,  Freeport. 
Bertha  Payne. 

1805.     Principal  of  Chicago  Froebel  Association,  Chicago;  res.,  Hinsdale. 
William  C.  Payne.  ^ 

1890.    Principal  of  Gladstone  School,  Chicago;  res.,  Hinsdale. 
William  J.  Princlk.  A.m.,  Ph.R.,  LL.B. 

t8q8.     Extension  Work  01  Lewis  Institute,  3953  Groveland  Ave..  Chicago. 
Mary  I.  Purer. 

x8«)3.     Principal  of  I^  Fayette  School,  190a  Barry  Ave.,  Chicago. 

W.  F.  RoCHRLBAr. 

1899.     Editor,  Educational  Publications,  3838  N.  Hermitage  Ave.,  Ravenswood, 

D.  Frances  Skllars. 

1897.  Supervisor  of  Public  Instruction,  3d  Ward,  715  S.  Main  St.,  Jacksonville. 
Mabrl  E.  SMALLWrX>I>. 

1893.    Teacher  of  Biology,  Englewood  High  School,  6716  Perry  Ave.,  Chicago. 

E.  E.  Smith,  A.B.,  B.Sc. 

1898.  Managerof  Educational  Dept.,  Rand,  McNallyft  Co.,  6039  Jefferson  Ave., 
W.  W.  Speer. 

1895.     Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  Yale,  Station  O,  Chicago. 
Arnold  Tomi'kins,  A.M.,  '91.  l.'niv.  of  Ind. ;  Ph.D..  q6.  Univ.  of  Ohio,  Athens. 

1800.     President  of  State  Normal  L^niversity,  Normal. 
Franklin  N.  Tracv. 

18S1.     Sui>erintendcnt  of  City  Schools,  316  Harrison  Ave.,  Kankakee. 
Richard  Waterman,  Jr.,  B.Sc. '92,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech. 

1S96.    Srcrrtary  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago 
St..  Chic.igo. 
J.  J.  VV'ii,K-iN«;oN,  Grail.,  '85.  111.  .Nor.  Univ.;  Ph.D.,  '98,  Univ.  of  Leipzig. 

1890.     SuiitTvisor  of  Pr.ictioe.  State  Normal  University,  Normal. 
James  D.  Williams.  A.M.,  '7a,  Hillsdale  Coll.,  Mich. 

Manager.  Maynard,  .Merrill  &  Co.,  203  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Francis  Maki^n  VV(>c-)I)S,  A.H.  and  A.M.,  Northwestern  Univ. 

.Mnn.ii^er  nmi  Trra^irrr,  Educational  Aid  Asso.,  1378  Washington  Etoul.,  ' 
iSy7.     I..  H.  Ai.i.iN.  A.H..  '87,  F,.  In«l.  Nor.  Sth. 

1890.      Travclini:,'  .At^tnt,  National  Educational  Co.,  531  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
KiCHAKU  H.  Allin,  B.I).,  '62,  Univ.  of  Iowa. 

.Mnnatror,  KdiK.ational  Map  and  Globe  Department,  Rand,  McNally  &  O 
57th  St.,  Chica^jo. 
F.MMA  V.  Bailey. 

i8u5.     Teacher  in  Tuhlic  Schools,  531  S.  CI aremont  Ave., Chicago. 
Frank  II.  Hall. 

'W;)kd\«£T  q(  Manual  Training,  Private  School,  5413  E^Ils  Ave.,  Chicago, 
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1897.    WnxiAM  J.  Baitholf,  A.B.,  Univ.  of  III. ;  B.Sc.,  Ind.  Nor.  Sch. 

z888.    Principal  of  Von  Humboldt  School,  iz  Roslyn  PI.,  Chicas:o. 
HOMEt  Bbvans. 

1884.    La  Salle  School,  353  W.  60th  PI.,  Station  O,  Chicago. 
WiLUAM  J.  Black.  ^  ^  . 

1887.    Principal  of  Sherwood  School,  66ao  Lafayette  Ave.,  Station  O,  Chicago.    « 
Emakubl  R.  Bovbr,  A.B.,  Harvard.  , 

1899.    Principal  of  South  Division  Hi|h  School,  536  W.  6xst  St.,  Chicago. 
J.  Stanlsv  Brown,  A.B.,  '89,  Denison  Univ. ;  A.M.,  '91,  Arlington  Coll. 

1893.    Superintendent  and  Principal  of  Township  High  School,  Z15  Dewey  Ave.,  Joliet. 
Dblos  BuiZBLL,  M.Sc.,  *74,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1890.    Principal  of  Irving  Park  School,  2406  N.  49d  Court,  Chicago. 
Taylos  C.  Clbndbnbn. 

z886.    Superintendent  of  City  SchooU,  73a  Center  St.,  Cairo. 
Edwin  Gilbbst  Coglby,  Ph.B.,  '95. 

X893.    Principal  of  Lyons  Township  High  School,  195,  7th  Ave.,  La  Grange. 
Emma  Coy. 

Principal  of  Hall  School,  6x5  Oak  St.,  Rockford. 
Mks.  Charlbs  R.  Cranb. 

President  of  Chicago  Asso.,  Parenuof  Deaf  Children,  9559  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
John  Dbwbv,  A.B.,  '79,  Univ.  of  Vt. ;  Ph.D.,  '84,  Johns  Hopkins. 

1894*    Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
Lbtitia  L.  Doanb. 

Z898.    Teacher  in  Public  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Z43  Warren  Ave.,  Chicago. 
M.  Lublla  Dodgb. 

Grade  Teacher,  Z753  W.  Balmoral  Ave.,  Chicago 
M.  Elizabbth  Farson. 

1889.    Principal  of  Brown  School,  134  Warren  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Mary  C.  Footb. 

i8qz.    Principal  of  School,  134  Auburn  PI.,  Rockford. 
J.  M.  Frost,  A.M.,  Hobart  Coll. 

Z896.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hinsdale. 
Mary  Gillrspib. 

1893.  Principal  of  High  School,  Winnetka. 
Nbu4B  Gillbspib. 

Z893.    Assistant  in  High  School,  Winnetka. 
JosBPH  Claybaiksh  Gordon,  A.B.,  '66,  A.M..  '60,  Ph.D.,  '93.  Monmouth  Coll. 

Z897.    Superintendent  of  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville. 
A.  V.  Grbbnman. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  348  Galena  St.,  Aurora. 
Frank  H.  Hall. 

Z897.    Superintendent  of  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville. 
Jambs  Hannan. 

Z898.    District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  5136  S.  Park  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Dudlby  Grant  Hays,  Graduate,  State  Normal  Univ. 

Z899.    Acting  Head  of  Department  of  Science  and  Nature  Study,  Chicago  Normal  School. 
550  W.  6oth  PI.,  Elnglewood,  Chicago. 
Samubl  H.  Hbidlbr. 

5Z0  W.  65th  St.,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Katb  A.  Hbndbrson. 

Z897.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Barber  Building,  Joliet. 
R.  M.  HrhiH. 

Principal  of  Dore  School,  151  S.  Robey  St.,  Chicago. 
A.  W.  HussBY.  B.Sc.,  '78,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ. 

1896.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Geneseo. 
The  John  Crbrar  Library,  Chicago. 

Librarian,  Clement  W.  Andrews.  Chicago. 
J.  A.  Johnson. 

Principal  of  Mark  Sheridan  School,  3500  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Emma  Frances  Jones. 

X878.    Assistant  in  High  School,  X13Z  S.  6th  St.,  Springfield. 
C.  H.  Kamman,  B.L.,  Univ.  of  111. 

1894.  Head  of  German  Department,  High  School,  Peoria. 
Henribttb  M.  Knispel. 

X87X.    Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  308  S.  Charies  St.,  Belleville. 
Carl  J.  Kroh. 

X899.    Head  of  Physical  Training  Department,  Blaine  School  of  Pedagogy,  Chicago. 
Cephas  H.  Leach. 

Principal  of  A.  H.  Burley  School,  533  Greenleaf  Ave.,  Rogers  Park,  Chicago. 
Lincoln  University. 

President,  A.  E.  Turner;  Secretary,  C.  E.  Conant,  Lincoln. 
Mary  McCowen. 

Principal  of  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  6550  Yale  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Francis  M.  McKay,  B.L. 

X882.    Principal  of  Anderson  School,  6x  Alice  Court,  Chicago. 
Anna  McKillop. 

1886.    Head  Assistant  in  Graham  School,  740  W.  47th  PI.,  Chicago. 
Walter  Reynolds  Mitchell,  B.Sc,  '87,  Univ.  of  111. 

Department  of  Biology.  High  School,  433,  57th  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago. 
Dora  Montgomery. 

1894.    Head  Teacher,  Oral  Cla.ss  for  the  Deaf,  Public  Schools,  43x9  Drezel  Boul.,  Chicago. 
Montgomery  .Moore,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  of  South  Belvidere,  50X  Logan  Ave.,  Belvidere. 
Royal  T.  Morgan,  A.B.,  '74,  A.M.,  '77,  Wheaton  Coll. 

1886.    County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  7x0  College  Ave.,  Wheaton. 
Frank  L.  Morse,  A.B.,  '86,  A.M.,  '80.  Brown  Univ. 

Principal  of  Burr  School,  393  Warren  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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i«97.  •Edwim  H.  Oww.  ,     ^    

Superintendent  of  Schools,  CarlinYiUe. 
Danibl  Baldwin  Parkinson,  A.M.,  *74.  Ph.D..  '98,  McKendrte  Coll. 

z8q8.    President  of  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  335  Walnut  St.,  Carbood: 
Maky  Rkid  Pierce. 

x8q8.    Agent,  American  Book  Co.,  521-531  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Frederick  Wiluam  Plapp,  A.B.,  '85,  A.M..  *9x.  Dartmouth  Coll. 

1890.  Assistant  in  Jefferson  High  Sichool,  3549  N.  49d  Ave.,  Sution  35,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Andrea  Hofer  Pkoudfoot. 

Editor  *•  Child  Garden,"  9333  Prospect  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Louise  D.  Rennick. 

Teacher  in  Pullman  School,  714a  Evans  Ave.,  Station  R,  Chicago. 
Robert  H.  Rbnnie. 

1889.  Princioal  of  Gresham  School,  817  W.  87th  St.,  Chicago. 
John  Richeson,  M.Sc,  ^80;  A.M.  (honoraiy),  '84,  Kwing  Coll. 

1897.    Superintendent  of  City  Schoolii,  District  No.  x,  819  Ohio  Ave.,  East  St.  Lo« 
George  A.  Robbiks. 

1891.  Teacher  of  Woodwork,  Public  Schools,  6933  Union  Ave.,  Chicago. 
H.  L.  Roberts. 

1896.  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Farmington. 
Joseph  L.  Robertson. 

1894.    County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Court  House,  Peoria. 
George  H.  Shornry. 

Hope  Publishing  Co.,  84  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Edward  O.  Sisson,  B.Sc,  '86,  State  A^r.  Coll. ;  A.B.,  '93,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

1897.  Director  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria. 
Eva  a.  Smedley. 

1898.  Principal  of  Noyes  St.  School,  Evanston ;  138  Wells  St.,  Chicago. 
E.  R.  Smith. 

General  Agent  for  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Arthur  J.  Snyder. 

1897.    Superintendent  of  North  Belvidere  Schools,  cor.  McComb  and  Van  Bun 
Belvidere. 
Mrs.  Helen  E.  Starrrtt. 

Principal  of  Scoville  Place  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls,  Lake  St.,  Oa 
John  H.  Stehman. 

z88i.     Principal  of  Avondale  School,  1571  Kimball  Ave.,  Station  Y,  Chicago. 
Albert  LeRov  Stevenson,  B.Sc.  '81,  N.  Ind.  Nor.  Sch. 

1893.    Principal  of  Oakland  Grammar  School,  3946  Drexel  Bout.,  Chicago. 
Emma  J.  Todd. 

283  Downer  PI.,  Aurora. 
Henry  L.  Tolman,  A.M.,  '69,  Rochester  Univ. 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  School  of  Medicine,  Univ.  of  III.,  999  ( 
Opera  House  Building,  Chicago. 
John  F.  Wicks. 

1890.  Principal  of  School,  Blue  Mound;  res.,  Decatur. 

1 898.  The  Chicago  Public  Library. 

librarian,  Frederick  H.  Hild,  Chicago. 
Laura  Dale  Floyd. 

1899.    Teacher  in  8th  Grade,  639  E.  Broadway,  Centralia. 
John  A.  Forbes. 

With  Butler,  Sheldon  &  Co..  Publishers,  315  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
John  Calvin  Hanna.  A.B.,  '81,  A.M . .  '84.  Univ.  of  Woostcr. 

1898.     Principal  of  Oak  Park  High  School,  2*6  Home  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 
Illinois  State  Normal  Universitv. 

President,  Arnold  Tompkins, Normal. 

L.    E.  LOVRRIDGR. 

Western  Agent,  The  Morse  Co.,  Publishers,  195  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicaigo. 
Nkwbkrrt  Library. 

Librarian,  J.  V.  Cheney,  Chicago. 
Chauncey  F.  New  kirk. 

Manager,  Western    Kducarional  Department,    Houghton,  Mifflin  &   Co.,  ■ 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicai'O. 
J.  H.  PlGH. 

Agent,  Werner  Schoolbook  Co.,  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
W.  S.  RUSSRLL. 

Western  Manager,  VAw,  Dept.,  Harper  &  Brothers,  303  Michigan  Ave..  Chic 
Clyde  Sloane,  A.B.,  '88.  l.'niv.  of  .Mich. 

Carrollton. 
Mrs.  Constance  H.  Smith. 

1894.     Supervisor  of  Music  in  Public  Schools,  a^g  Webster  Ave.,  Jacksonville. 

1899.  J.  W.  ASBURY,  B.Sy..  Ph.B.,  GlasKOw  Nor.  Sch. ;  A.B.,  N'or.  Sch.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Marion. 
Henry  L.  Boi.tv^ood,  A.M.,  V).  Amherst. 

1883.     Principal  of  fliifh  School,  1218  Benson  Ave.,  Evanston. 
Isaac  B.  Blrgfss,  A.H.,  '83.  A.M.,  '86.  Brown  Univ. 

189a.     Proieshor  of  Latin  in  the  Academy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Moisan  Par 
Wavland  J.  Chask,  A.K.,  '87.  A.M..  '8q,  Hrown  Univ.  — •   »  « 

1S98.    A>si';tant  Professor  of  History  and  Acting  Dean  of  Morgan  Park  Acad..  Moira: 
Ida  M.  Cof^K.  * 

Principal  of  Natlianicl  Greene  School,  Chicago. 
Dkpakt.mknt  of  Public  Instkuciion,  Staik  of  Illinois. 

Superintendent,  Altred  Bayliss,  Springfield. 
Mks.  Mary  K.  Gilbert. 

Principal  of  Brighton  School,  3207  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago. 

*Dicd  August  25,  189*;. 
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ILLINOIS—  'continued 

1899.    WiLXiAM  Garonbr  Hale,  A.B.,  '70,  Harvard;  LL.D.,  Union  and  Princeton. 

1897.    Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Chicago,  57S7  LexinE[ton  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Ira  W.  Howerth,  A.B.,  '93,  Harvard;  A.M.,  '94*  Ph.D.,  '97,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

i8q8.     Registrar,  College  for  Teachers,  University  of  Chicago,  aaS,  53d  St.,  Chicago. 
Fl,orrnck  Maxam. 

Principal  of  Ward  School,  Elgin. 
William  P.  McKsb,  A.M.,  Univ.  of  Minn. ;  B.D.,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

1897.  Dean,  the  Frances  Shimer  Academy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Mt.  Carroll. 
NoRTHSRN  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 

President,  John  W.  Cook,  De  Kalb. 
Jambs  B.  Scott,  A.M.,  '91,  Harvard;  J. U.D.,  '94,  Heidelberg. 

Professor  of  l^w  and  Dean  of  School  of  Law/  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign. 
Alexander  Smith,  B.Sc,  '86,  Edinburgh;  Ph.D.,  '89,  Munich. 

1894.    Associate  Professor  of  General  Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  Quadrangle  Club, 
Chicago. 
George  W.  Smith,  A.M.,  Blackburn  Univ. 

Instructor  in  History  and  Geography,  State  Normal  School,  Carbondale. 
University  op  Illinois,  Ijbrarv. 

President,  Andrew  S.  Draper;  Librarian,  Katharine  L.  Sharp, Champaign. 
Ransom  E.  Walker. 

748  Harrison  St.,  Chicago. 
Meta  Wkllers. 

Teacher  in  Grammar  Department,  The  Renfost,  Chicago. 

INDIANA 

UFB   DIRECTOR 

1877.    James  Henry  Smart,  A.M.,  '72,  Dartmouth ;  LL.D.,  *8^,  Ind.  Univ. 

1883.    President  of  Purdue  University,  iqi  Columbia  St.,  Lafayette. 

LIFE  members 

1876.    Moses  Cobb  Stevens,  A.M.,  '83,  Earlham  Coll. 

1883.     Professor  of  Mathematics,  Purdue  University,  ji  Waldon  St.,  W.  Lafayette. 
1880.    John  S.  Irwin,  A.B.,  '42,  Western  Univ.  of  Pa. ;  M.D.,  '47,  Univ.  of  Pa. ;  LL.D.,  '75,  Univ.  of  Ind. 

1203  E.  Main  St.,  Lafayette. 

active  members 
1885.    Mary  £.  Nicholson. 

Principal  of  Normal  School,  1222  Broadway,  Indianapolis. 

1890.  Anna  Sitter. 

1889.  Principal  of  High  School,  Z15,  4th  St.,  Aurora. 

1891.  W.  S.  Almond. 

1893.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  East  Franklin  St.,  Delphi. 
Jesse  H.  Brown. 

Lecturer  on  Art  and  General  Educational  Subjects,  1615  Broadway,  Indianapolis. 
Miss  N.  Cropsey. 

1894.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1219  College  Ave.,  Indianapolis. 

1892.  Edward  Ayres,  A.B.,  '78,  A.M..  '8.s,  Amherst  Coll. 

1890.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  635  Ferry  St.,  I^fayette. 

1893.  William  L.  Bryan,  Ph.D.,  '92,  Clark  Univ. 

1887.  Professor  of  Philosophy;   1893,  Vice-President,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 
Albert  E.  Humke. 

1891.  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Vincennes. 

Joseph  Swain,  B.L.,  '8<,  M.Sc,  '85,  Ind.  Univ. ;  LL.D.,  '93,  Wabash  Coll. 

1893.  Presincnt  of  Indiana  University,  Beechwood  Ave.,  Bloomington. 
H.  G.  Woody,  B.Sc.,  National  Normal  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Greencastle. 

1894.  George  W.  Benton,  A.B.,  '84,  A.M.,  '87,  Wabash  Coll. 

1888.  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  High  School,  609  N.  Delaware  St.,  Indianapolis. 
George  W.  Hufford,  A.M.,  •67,  Antioch  Coll. 

1892.  Principal  of  High  School.  1209  Park  Ave.,  Indianapolis. 

1895.  W.  C.  Belman. 

1883.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  130  Ogden  St.,  Hammond. 
H.  B.  Brown,  A.M. 

President  of  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  53  Jefferson  St.,  Valparaiso. 
John  A.  Carnagey,  A.B.,  '81.  A.M..  '84,  Hanover  Coll.,  Ind. 

1890.     Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  1019  Franklin  St.,  Columbus. 
T.  F.  Fitzgibbons.  Grad.,  '90,  Ind.  St.  .Nor.  Sch. ;  A.lJ.,  '07,  Ind.  Univ. 

1890.     Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  1015  Main  St.,  Elwood. 
W.  B.  Flick. 

Student,  35  E.  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis. 
D.  M.  Gerting. 

1895.  Publisher  "  Indiana  School  Journal."  3026  Central  Ave.,  Indianapolis. 
David  Kopp  Goss,  A.B.,  '87,  Indiana  Univ. ;  Fellow  in  Cornell,  '92-3. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  2329  College  Ave.,  Indianapolis. 
William  A.  Hester,  A.M.,  '83,  De  Pauw  Univ. 

1894.     Superintendent  of  Citv  Public  Schools,  330  Parrett  St.,  Evansville. 
Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  A.M.,  '88,  Eariham  Coll. 

1887.    Professor  of    History  and   Political   Science,   Earlham  Coll.,  30    Central    Ave., 
Richmond. 
Frank  L.  Jones,  B.Sc,  '90.  N.  Ind.  Nor.  Sch. ;  A.B.,  '98,  Ind.  Univ. 

1898.  Sute  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Room  37,  State  House,  Indianapolis. 
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1898.  John  F.  Rieman,  B.Sc,  '97,  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  B.Pd.,  '09,  Mich.  Nor.  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Goshen. 
John  A.  Wood,  A.B.,  Ind.  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  1508  Indiana  Ave.,  La  Porte. 

1899.  C.  Bunnell. 

Principal  of  High  School,  Wanatah. 
Claka  FiWK,  B.Sc^  '8^,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ.,  Lebanon,  O. 

1891.    Teacher  of  English  in  High  School,  Jeffersonville ;   res.,  908  Cherry  St.,  New 
Albany.  , 

Joseph  P.  Fimic,  A.M.,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ.,  Lebanon,  O. 

1887.    Principal  of  High  School,  ao8  Cherry  St.,  New  Albany. 

IOWA 

UFB  DIKBCTOS 

1886.    Josiah  LiTTLB  PiCKARD,  A.B.,  '44,  A.M.,  '47,  LL.D.,  *94,  Bowdoin  Coll. 

Ex'President.  State  University  of  Iowa,  419  N.  Clinton  St.,  Iowa  City. 

LIFE   MEMBBSS 

Z884.    Hbnkv  J.  Taylor,  A.B.,  '78,  LL.B.,  *8o,  A.M.,  '84.  Univ.  of  Wis. 

Lawyer,  1635  Douglas  St.,  Siotix  City. 
Wiluam  a.  Willis,  A.B.,  '63,  A.M.,  '65,  Beloit  Coll. 

F^x>prietor  and  Principal  of  Iowa  City  Academy,  308  Church  St.,  Iowa  City. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

Z884.    Hamune  H.  Freer,  B.Sc.  '69,  M.Sc,  '78,  A.B.,  '80,  A.M.,  '83.  Cornell  Coll..  la. 

1873.    Prof,  of  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  and  Polit.  Econ.,  Cornell  Coll.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Willliam  Flbtchbr  King,  A.B., '57,  A.M.,  *6o,  Ohio  Wesleyan    Univ.;  D.D., '70,  111.  Wesleyan 
Univ. ;  LL.D.,  '87,  State  Univ.  of  Iowa,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 
1863.    President  of  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon. 

1889.  William  Miller  Bbardshear,  A.B.,  '76,  A.M.,  '70,  LL.D.,  '85. 

1891.     President  of  Iowa  State  College  01  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  Ames. 
Henry  Sarin,  LL.D.,  '93,  Drake  Univ. ;  '94,  Cornell  Coll. ;  '95,  State  Univ.  of  Iowa. 

Ex-State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  615  Iowa  Loan  and  Trust  Building, 
Des  Moines. 
Homer  H.  Sberley,  Ph.B..  '73,  B.D.,  '75,  A.M.,  '76,  State  Univ.  of  Iowa;  LL.D.,  '98,  Penn.  Coll. 
x886.     President  State  Normal  School,  3403  Normal  St.,  Cedar  Falls. 

1890.  H.  E.  Kratz,  A.m.,  '771  Ph.D.,  '90.  Univ.  of  Wooster,  O. 

189J.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  805  Douglas  St.,  Sioux  City. 

1891.  O.  P.  BosTWiCK,  A.B.,  '78,  Lombard  Univ.,  111. 

/  1889.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  313,  8th  Ave.,  Clinton. 

1893.    J.  M.  Mehan. 

1884.    President,  Caoital  City  Commercial  College,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Des  Moines. 

1893.  Jacob  Thbodorb  Merrill,  A.ti..  *63,  A.M.,  '65,  Otterbein  Univ. 

1890.    Supermtendent  of  City  Schools,  518,  7th  St.,  Cedar  Rapids. 

1894.  Ashley  Van  Storm,  Ph.B.,  '98,  III.  Wesleyan  Univ. 

1898.     Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Cherokee. 
A.  B.  Warner. 


1896.  _  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Missouri  Vallev. 

:.,  '93,  N.  Ind.  Nor.  School. 
1898.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Sanborn. 


1895.    Jambs  Johnson  Biluncsly,  B.Sc,  '03,  N.  Ind.  Nor.  School 


M.  E.  Crosier. 

1893.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Walnut. 

E.  D.  V.  Qn.BERTSON.  B.D.,  '89,  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

1895.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Ames. 
O.  E.  French. 

1895.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  603  N.  Maple  St.,  Creston. 
O.  J.  Laylander. 

1888.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  930  Main  St.,  Cedar  Falls. 
Joseph  Jasper  McConnell,  A.B.,  '76 ;  B.Didac,  '^8,  A.M.,  '80,  State  Univ.  of  Iowa. 

1891.     Professor  of  Pedagogy,  State  University  of  Iowa,  331  Summit  St.,  Iowa  City. 
W.  A.  McCoRD. 

1898.    Educational  Department,  Rand,  McNallv  &  Co.,  Des  Moines, 
J.  J.  Nagbl,  Ph.B.,  '98,  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Bloomington,  111. 

1870.     Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  4,  906  W.  Locust  St.,  Davenport. 
Ella  L.  Packer. 

1898.    Teacher,  Gfand  Forks,  N.  D. ;  home  address,  913,  loth  St.,  Sioux  City. 
Etta  Suplee. 

Supervisor  of  Training,  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls. 
Fannie  Suplee. 

1894.  Principal  of  Public  School,  1045,  9th  St.,  Des  Moines. 
J.  E.  Williamson,  A.M.,  '82,  Wabash  Coll. 

1 80a.     Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Fairfield. 
1896.     Richard  C.  Barrktt,  A.M.,  '94,  Cornell  Coll.,  la. 

1898.    State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Des  Moines. 
Wiluam  Beal. 

1895.  Principal  of  High  School,  Maynard. 
Gborgr  I.  Miller,  B.Sc,  '77,  M.Sc,  *i)7,  Iowa  State  Coll. 

1886.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  437  Story  St.,  Boone. 
A.  C.  Newell,  B.Sc,  '921  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1894.    Instructor  in  Manual  Training  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  1519  Center  St.,  Des  Moines 
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1806     FkamklimT.  Oldt,  A.m. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  City  Scbools,  1040  Locust  St.,  Dubuque. 

A.  N.  Palmer. 

President  of  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College  and  Editor  of  **  Western 

Cedar  Rapids. 

Hattib  Adelia  Phillips. 

i8q4.    Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  1013,  aist  St.,  Des  Moines. 
F.  E.  WiLLARD.  B.Sc.,  '89»  A.M.,  »oa,  Iowa  Coll. 

i8g6.    Superintendent  ot  Schools,  906  W.  Grant  St. ,  Marshalltown . 
J.  B.  YOUHG,  A.B.,  *6t,  A.M..  '64,  Middlebury  Coll. 

1878.    Superintendent  of  S>chools,  433  £.  14th  St.,  Davenport. 
1807.    EtKiSMB  Browk,  B.Sc.,  Iowa  Agri.  Coll. 

1894.     Ex- Superintendent  of  Schools,  Certo  Gordo  Co.,  Mason  City. 
J.  L.  BuBCHKLB,  Ph.B.,  *86.  Cornell  Coll.,  Iowa. 

i8g6.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Independence. 
Horace  T.  Bushwell. 

1873.    Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  8,  Famam  St.  and  South  Ave. ,  Davei 
C.  P.  CoLGROVB,  A.M.,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

1896.  Assistant  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  1907  Clay  St.,  Ce 
W.  A.  DOROK,  M.Sc. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  Eldora. 
Mrs.  E.  Dudley,  A.B.,  '84,  A.M..  '87,  Cornell  Coll. 

1890.    Assistant  Principal  tn  High  School,  Paullina. 
Irene  Garrbtte. 

Principal  of  Jefferson  School,  708,  3d  Ave.,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Herbert  B.  Hayden,  A.M.,  '99,  Mt.  Hope  Coll. 

1898.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  148  Glen  Ave.,  Council  Bluffs. 

B.J.  HORCHEM. 

1898.  Principal  of  Audubon  School.  315  Bluff  St.,  Dubuque. 

F.  E.  Lark. 

1896.    Superintendent  of  Schools.  Monona  Co. ,  Onawa. 
Grorgf.  E.  MacLk.vn,  a. H.,  A.m..  LL.U.,  Williams;  B.D.,  Yale;  Ph.D.,  Leipzig. 

1899.  President  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  603  College  St..  Iowa  City. 
A.  R.  Sale. 

1893.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  226  W.  9th  St.,  Mason  City. 
William  S.  Shearbr. 

Agent  for  Harper  &  Brothers,  School  Books,  1084,  asth  St..  Des  Moines 
J.  F.  Smith. 

1899.    Principal  of  Schools,  Waukon. 
State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls. 

President.  H.  H.  Secrley,  Cedar  Falls. 
State  UmvERsmr  Library  or  Iowa. 

Librarian,  Mr?s  Bertha  G.  Ridgeway,  Iowa  City. 
Cynthia  Trrus,  B.D. 

1898.     Principal  of  I^owell  School,  ixoa  Washington  St.,  Waterioo. 
V.  L.  Wilson. 

Agent  for  American  Book  Co.,  Ottumwa. 
F.  M.  Wittkr,  B.Sc,  A.M.,  '76,  University  of  Iowa. 

1885.    Superintendent  of  Schools.  13x4  Mulberry  St.,  Muscatine. 
C.  F.  Woodward,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Cornell  Coll. 

1898.  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Eldora. 

1898.  E.  N.  Colrman. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  1401  Madison  St.,  Le  Mars. 
J.  M.  Davis. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  307  Jackson  St.,  Sigoumey. 
J.  D.  Stout,  B.D..  'Sa.  B.Sc.  '8^,  N.  Ind.  Nor.  Sch. 

1899.  President  of  ElUworth  College,  Iowa  Falls. 
Mary  Zirk. 

1898.     Principal  of  Madison  School,  417,  1st  St.  W.,  Cedar  Rapids. 

1899.  F.  L.  Doi'C.LASS.  * 

VAhor  "Midbnd  Schools,"  Des  Moines. 
Harlan  Updrgrakf,  A.M.,  '08,  Columbia  Univ. 

1898.     Superintendent  of  Schools.  Knoxville.  * 
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KANSAS 

LIFE   DIRECTORS 

1886.     A.  V.  Jewktt,  A.B.,  '57,  Middlebury  Coll.,  Vt. 

Abilene. 
A.  R.  Tavlok,  Ph.D..  '8:^.  Lincoln  Univ.,  111. 

1882.     President  of  State  Normal  School  of  Kansas.  938  Union  St.,  Emporia. 

LIFE   MEMBERS 

18S6.     Board  of  Kducation.  Abilene. 

Prf«iidcnt,  Mrs.  Mary  Hamilton;  Secretary.  W,  P.  Gulick. 

nOAKO  OF  P'nUCAlION.   DODGK.  CiTV. 

President,  J.  M.  Kirkpatrick;  Clerk,  W.  H.  Chapman. 
Board  of  Eiucaiion.  Cits'  of  Ottawa. 

Prc>ident.  O.  M.  Wjlber;  Clerk,  F.  A.  Wilkinson. 
Board  of  Education,  Sedgwick. 

Principal,  K.  L.  Hillis;  Clerk,  G.  P.  Schouten. 
Anderson  CJriffkih  Camibki.l. 

Council  (»rovc. 
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1886.    Nathaniel  Coovbr. 

x888.     Principal  of  High  School,  Wilson. 
Edward  T.  Fairchild, 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Ellsworth. 
Henry  G.  Larimer,  LL.B.,  '81,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Lawyer,  535  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka. 
A.  N.  Limerick. 

P:^.ncipal  of  Public  Schools,  South  Haven. 
John  MacDonald. 

Editor  '*  Western  School  Journal,'*  Topeka. 
Peter  McVicar,  A.B.,  '56,  A.M.,  '71,  D.D.,  '71,  Beloit  Coll.,  Wis. 
1895.     President  Emeritus  of  Washburn  College,  Topeka. 
Riley  Co.  Educational  Association, 

President,  George  K.  Knipe,  Manhattan;  Sec'y.  Misa  Reppie  Carey,  Manhattan. 
Thomas  W.  Roach,  M.Sc,  Mt.  Union  Coll.,  Alliance,  O. 

Superintendent  of  Business  College,  Salina. 
George  E.  Rose,  B.P.,  '83,  Univ.  of  Kan. ;  M.Sc,  '08,  Kan.  St.  Agri.  Coll. 

1893.     Principal  of  High  School,  ao2o  N.  walnut  St.,  Kansas  City. 
Thomas  A.  Sawhill,  A.B.,  '74,  Amherst  Col. 

Publisher  of  "Concordia  Empire,"  Concordia. 
Aaron  Schuyler.  A.M.,  '60,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. ;    LL.D.,  '73,  Otterbein;  Ph.D.,  '08,  Kan.  We«.  Univ. 
Prof,  of  Phil,  and  Higher  Math.,  Kan.  Wesleyan  Univ.,  1316  S.  Santa  F^  St.,  Salina. 
Edmund  Stanley,  A.M.,  '91,  Penn  Coll.,  Oskaloosa,  la. 

1898.  President  of  Friends'  University,  iao3  University  Ave.,  Wichita. 
Teachers'  Association  of  Cowlky  Co. 

President,  Julia  B.  King;  Secretary,  Edna  M.  Glass,  Winfield. 

D.  C.  TiLLOTSON. 

6ax  Filmore  St.,  Topeka. 
Philo  Jesse  Wiluams,  A.M.,  '57,  Madison  Univ.;  D.D.,  '76,  Univ.  of  Kan. 

Baldwin. 

active  members 

1884.    J.  N.  Wilkinson. 

1884.     Director  of  Training,  State  Normal  School,  833  Merchant  St.,  Emporia. 

1889.  Emory  M.  Wood,  A.M.,  '83,  Ph.D.,  '93,  Allegheny  Coll. 

1887.     Professor  of  Mathematics,  Baker  University,  8th  and  King  Sts.,  Baldwin. 

1890.  William  M.  Davidson.  ^ 

789a.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Topeka. 
Arvin  S.  Olin,  A.B.,  '9a,  Ottawa  Univ. ;  A.SL,  94,  Univ.  of  Kan. 

1899.  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Kansas,  X134  Louisiana  St.,  Lawrence. 
WiLUAM  C.  Stevenson. 

1890.    Professor  of  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship,  State  Normal  School,  10x7  Mechanic 
St.,  Emporia. 
L.  E.  Wolfe. 

X898.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  931  Minnesota  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 

1891.  Frank  R.  Dyer,  A.M.,  '88,  M.Pd.,  '03,  Ohio  Nor.  Univ. ;  A.M.,  'm,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

1893.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  609  N.  Topeka  Ave.,  Wichita. 

1893.  Francis  Hiwtincton  Snow,  Ph.D.,  '81,  Williams  Coll.;  LL.D.,  '90,  Princeton. 

1890.  Chancellor  of  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

1894.  Elva  Enola  Clarke. 

1803.     Librarian  of  State  Normal  School,  1035  Constitution  St.,  Emporia. 
Etta  I'Dbll  Clarke. 

Teacher  of  Music,  1035  Constitution  St.,  Emporia. 
O.  P.  M.  McClintock. 

1897.     Principal  of  Clay  School,  xixi  Huntoon  St.,  Topeka. 

1895.  O.  P.  Barnes. 

Western  Agent,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Leavenworth. 
Jessie  L.  Clark. 

1893.  Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  1303  N.  Market  St.,  Wichita. 
Fenella  Dana. 

1889.    Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  909  Tyler  St.,  Topeka. 
M.  E.  Dolphin. 

1891.  Superintendent  of  City  SchooU,  Leavenworth. 
Leida  H.  Mills. 

1895.  Assistant  in  High  School,  1203  N.  Market  St.,  Wichita. 
Maggie  S.  SIitchell,  B.Sc,  Geneva  0)11.,  Pa. 

1879.     Tcachei  in  Public  Schools,  509  W.  6th  St.,  Topeka. 
L.  H.  MuRLiN,  A.B.,  '91,  S.T.B..  '93,  De  Pauw  Univ.;  D.D.,  '97,  Cornell  Coll. ;  S.T.D.,  '97,  Denver. 
Univ.;  B.D.,  '99,  Garrett  Biblical  Inst. 

1894.  President  of  Baker  University,  Baldwin. 
Miss  C.  S.  Newell. 

X890.    Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  817  W.  14th  St.,  Topeka. 
David  F.  Shirk. 

1893.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Cottonwood  Falls. 

E.  A.  SiMERWELL.      • 

i8o3.     Principal  of  Grant  School,  1200  N.  Western  Ave.,  Topeka. 

1896.  Byron  Df.an  Van  Ostrand,  B.Sc,  '84,  Cornell  Univ. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  City  .Schools,  Marion. 

1897.  Mrs.  Gaston  Boyd. 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Public   Schools,  and  Director    of  the  Department  of  Elocu- 
tion and  Physical  Culture,  Bethel  College,  Newton. 
Charles  A.  Bovle. 

1893.     Director    of  Department  of  Music,  State  Normal   School,   831  Constitution   St., 
Emporia. 
L.  A.  LowTHBR,  A.B.,  '94,  State  Univ. 

1896.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  6x7  Elxchange  St.,  Emporia. 
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1897.    H.  B.  Pkaim. 
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Superintendent  of  Haskell  Institute,  Indian  Industrial  Tninios  School,  La 


Walter  G.  Ristb. 

1895.    Principal  of  Thomas  County  High  School,  Colby. 
Frank  P.  Smith,  A.B.,  '78,  Ind.  Univ. ;  A.M.,  '90,  Baker  Unir. 

1894.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  900  Tennessee  St.,  Lawicnoe« 

StATB  AGRICtn.TURAL  COLLBCE  OP  KANSAS. 

Librarian,  Josephine  Thomdyke  Berry,  Manhattan. 
L.  A.  WiRiCK. 

Yates  Center. 
1899.    Frederick  B.  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  '98.  Martyn  Coll. 

Teacher  of  Manual  Training,  State  Normal  School*  Emporia. 
J.  H.  Naff. 

1893.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  WaterviUe. 
J.  W.  SriNDLER,  A.M.,  '95,  Ohio  Univ. 

X89X.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Winfield. 

KENTUCKY 

UFE  DIRECTOR 

t886.    George  Thompson  Fairchild,  LL.D.,  '93,  Oberlin  Coll. 

1898.    Vice-President  and  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Berea  College,  Berea. 


K 


UFE  MEMBERS 

1877.    WiLUAM  Henry  Bartholomew. 

z88x.    Principal  of  Girls'  High  School,  426  E.  Gray  St.,  Louisville. 
Mrs.  Laura  L.  Monsarrat. 

Principal  of  Seventh  Ward  Public  School,  m8  W.  Walnut  St.,  Louisville. 


<» 


ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

X891.    Charles  H.  Dietrich,  B.Sc.,  '78,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

Agent  for  American  Book  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  res.,  Hopkinsville. 
McHenrv  Rhoads,  A.m.,  West  Ky.  Coll. :  Ph.M.,  Hartford  Coll. 

1891.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  513  Todd  St.,  Frankfort. 
1893.    J.  D.  Coleman,  Ph.B.,  '91,  Hartford  Coll.,  Ky. 

1899.    Principal  of  High  School,  249,  5th  St.,  Louisville. 
Mary  F.  Dodson. 

x88o.    Assistant  Principal  of  High  School,  397  N.  4th  St.,  Paducah. 
James  E.  Dorland. 

189a.    Agent  for  American  Book  Co.,  1807,  xst  St.,  Louisville. 
George  O.  McBroom.  A.B.,  '85,  Drake  Univ.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

1890.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Longfellow  School,  Paducah. 

1893.    H.  R.  Blaisdell,  Ph.D.,  '76. 

Principal  of  High  School,  66  E.  7th  St.,  Covington. 
Edgar  H.  Mark. 

1894.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Center  and  Walnut  Sts.,  Louisville. 
James  McGinnis. 

1891.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1x4  W.  4th  St.,  Owensboro. 
X894.    Susie  M.  Bartholomew. 

426  C.  Gray  St.,  Louisville. 
J.  M.  N.  DowNES,  B.Sc,  '86,  Glasgow,  Ky.,  Nor.  School. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  Bellevue  Schools,  13a  Taylor  Ave.,  Newport. 
Arthur  C.  Flkshman,  B.Sc,  '84.  M.Sc,  '92,  Nat  Nor.  Univ.,  O. 

1898.     Institute  Instructor,  and  Student  in  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  Univ., 

1895.  Livingstone  McCartney. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hopkinsville. 

1896.  F.  S.  Alley. 

1896.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dayton. 
W.  J.  McConathy. 

1895.    Principal  of  Normal  School,  X454,  ad  St.,  Louisville. 
John  Morris. 

1898.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  8a9  Scott  St..  Covington. 
Ida  Rudolf. 

1895.     Principal  of  Montgomery  School,  a^a?  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Louisville. 
Edward  Taylor,  A.M.,  '78,  Earlham  Coll.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1x09  College  St.,  Bowling  Green. 
Louise  A.  Wiard. 

Teacher  in  Eighth  Grade,  Public  Schools,  Frankfort. 

1897.  J.  G.  Crabbr,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. ;  M.Pd.,  Ohio  Univ. 

1890.     Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Winchester  Ave.  and  aad  Sf.,  Ashland. 
Reuben  Post  Hallkck,  A.M.,  Yale. 

Principal  of  Hoys'  High  School,  1240,  3d  Ave.,  Louisville. 
G.  Clinton  Hanna,  A.H  ,  '70,  A.M.,  '73,  Calvert  Coll.,  Md. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  207  Rose  Hill  Ave.,  Versailles. 
Anna  C.  Roth. 

1887.    Teacher  in  Sixth  Grade,  Duncan  St.  School,  2441  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Louis 
Dora  Swobopa. 

1889.    Teacher  in  3d  St.  School,  34x2  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Louisville. 
E.  W.  Weaver. 

1804.     Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Paris. 

1898.  W.  Thomas  IJkrrv. 

Principal  of  Third  District  School,  22X  Wood  St..  Majrsrille. 
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1898.     A.  C.  KUYKBNDALL.  A.B.,  'oi,  Buntrtt  Coll. 

1898.    Teacher  ol  Mathematics,  South  Kentucky  College,  Hopklnsrille. 
Miles  £.  Marsh,  A.B.^  '91,  Obcrlin  Coll. 

Principal  of  Academy  of  Berea  College,  Berea. 
WiLUAM  H.  PKRitY,  A.M.,  'oa,  Ky.  State  Univ. 

Principal  in  Public  Schools,  3909  W.  Walnut  St..  Louisville. 

LOUISIANA 

ACnVB  MBMBBRS 

889.    Miss  Marion  Brown. 

1895.  Principal  of  New  Orleans  Normal  School,  1x43  Constance  St.  New  Orleans. 
Gborce  J.  Ramsbv,  A.M.,  Hampden  Sidney  Coll.,  Va. ;  LLD.,  Southwestern  tJniv. 

1885.     President  of  Silliman  Collegiate  Institute,  Clinton. 

1893.  Gborcb  SouLti. 

President  of  Soul6  Commercial  College  and  Literary  Institute,  603  St.  Charles  St., 
New  Orleans. 

1894.  Miss  H.  A.  Sutbr. 

1878.  Principal  of  McDonogh  High  School  No.  a,  1436  St.  Andrew  St.,  New  Orleans. 

1895.  Warren  EIaston. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  14x3,  3d  St.,  New  Orleans. 
X896.    B.  C.  Caldwell. 

X896.    President  of  State  Normal  School,  Natchitoches. 
J.  G.  Haupt. 

Lake  Charles. 
Kate  Kelly. 

X890.    Principal  of  McDonogh  School  No.  x,4438  Canal  St.,  New  Orleans. 
L12ZIB  Kelly. 

1884.    Princioal  of  McDonogh  School  No.  4,  4428  Canal  St.,  New  Orleans. 
1897.     Clara  G.  Baer,  Grad.,  \z.  Posse  Gvmnasium. 

189X.    Dir.  of  physical  Eaucation,  Newcomb  Coll.,  X53a  Washington  Ave.,  New  Orleans. 
Brandt  V.  B.  Dixon,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

President  of  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  xaao  Washington  Ave.,  New 
Orleans. 
EvEUNE  A.  Waldo. 

Kindergarten  Training  Teacher,  Nor.  School,  6106  St.  Charles  Ave.»  New  Orleans. 
X899.    Augustine  Aurianne,  L.I.,  Peabody  Nor.  Sch.,  Univ.  of  Nashville. 

X898.    Critic  Teacher,  Normal  School,  615  Conti  St.,  New  Orleans. 

MAINE 

ACTIVE   MEMBERS 

1890.    M.  C.  Fernald,  A.B.,  '6z,  A.M.,  '64,  Ph.D.,  '81,  Bowdoin  Coll. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Logic,  Emeritus,  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 
x89a.    W.  J.  Corthbll,  A.B.,  '57,  A.M.,  '60.  Waterville  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  '9a.  Colby  Univ. 

1879.  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Gorham. 
X895.    John  S.  Locke. 

1893.  Superintendent  of  Schools ;  President  of  York  Institute,  4a  Middle  St.,  Saco. 
WiLUAM  Wallace  Stetson. 

1805.    State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  395  Minot  Ave.,  Auburn. 
X897.    Orlando  M.  Lord. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Portland. 
X898.    Charles  Fred.  Cook,  A.B.,  ^91,  St.  Lawrence  Univ. 

1896.  Principal  of  Conv  High  School,  5a  State  St.,  Augusta. 
Abram  W.  Harris,  a. B.,  A.M.,  Wesle^an  Univ.;  ScD.,  Bowdoin. 

189^.    President  of  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 
Franklin  W.  Johnson,  A.B.,  '91,  A..M.,  '94,  Colby  Univ. 

1894.  Principal  of  Cobum  Claxsical  Institute,  6  Dalton  St.,  Waterville. 
Mary  S.  Snow,  Ph.M.,  'q6,  Univ.  of  Maine. 

X889.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  City  Hall,  Bangor. 

MARYLAND 

UPE  MEMBER 

X876.    Sarah  E.  Richmond. 

1875.    Vice- Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  3508  Madison  Ave.,  Baltiinore. 

ACTIVE   MEMBERS 

1885.    Henry  A.  Wisb,  Grad.  of  Virginia  Militarv  Inst. 

1883.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  409 -. 
X89X.    John  E.  McCahan,  A.M.,  '69,  Dickinson  Coll.,  Pa. 


1883.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  409  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore. 


1884.     Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  17x9  Hollins  St.,  Baltimore. 
X899.    Elijah  Barrett  Prkttvman,  A.B.,-'48,  A.M.,  '5a.  LL.D.,  '97,  Dickinson  Coll.,  Pa. 

1890.    State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  xaoo  Lafayette  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

1894.  Eli  M.  Lamb. 

X864.    Principal  of  Friends'  Elementary  and  High  School,  1433  McCuUoh  St.,  Baltimore. 
Rachel  E.  Lamb. 

English  In.structor  in  Friends*  Elementary  and  High  School,  X5x6  Linden  Ave., 
Baltimore. 

1895.  WiLUAM  H.  Shellby,  A.M.,  Iowa  Wesleyan  Univ. 

X890.    Principal  of  Girls*  Latin  School,  St.  Paul  and  a4th  Sta.,  Baltimore. 

1896.  Daniel  C.  Oilman.  LL.D.,  Vale. 

1875.    President  of  Johns  Hopkiiu  University,  Baltimore. 
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1896.  Hakky  Mak  Rowb,  Ph.D. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer »  Sadler,  Rowe  ft  Co.,  xa  N.  Charles  St.,  BaltJinore. 

1897.  Zachariah  C.  Ebauch. 

Member  of  State  Board  of  Education  and  Secretary  of  Board  of  School  C 
sioners,  Baltimore  Co.,  Reisterslown. 

1898.  SUSIS  S.  BOULDIN. 

Assistant  in  State  Grammar  School  No.  43,  839  Aisquith  St.,  Baltimore. 
E.  E.  Catbs,  A.B.,  '83,  A.M.,  *88,  Colby  Unir. 

1897.  President  of  Frederick  College,  Frederick. 
John  E.  Edwards.  A.M. 

1898.  County  Examiner,  157  Washington  St.,  Cumberland. 
£lmb«  Gates. 

In  charge  of  Laboratory  of  Psychology  and  Psychurgy,  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Chase. 
A.  J.  Gmindbk. 

1895.    Principal  in  English -German  Public  School  No.  7,  xxxi  Barclay  St.,  Baltinn 
Hbnrv  B.  Gwvnn,  M.D.,  '88,  Baltimore  Univ. 

Principal  of  Male  Grammar  School  No.  x,  734  N.  Gilmore  St.,  Baltimore. 
'  Jacob  Toms  Inistitutk. 

President.  Mrs.  Evelyn S.  Tome;  Librarian,  Caroline  Bumite,  Port  Deposit 
.  Schuyler  B.  MooNj  A.B.  and  C.E.,  '87.  Washington  and  Lee  Univ. 

j  1887.    Teacher  in  McDonogh  Institute,  McDonogh. 

I.  A.  THORJKm. 

1899.  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
J.  H.  N.  Waring,  A.M.,  Howard  Univ.;  M.D. 

Supervisor  of  Public  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C;  res..  Linden. 
John  Thomas  WHrrs,  Grad., '78,  Mercersburg  Coll.,;  A.B., '78,  A.M..  '84,  Franklin  and  M 
Coll.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

x888.    Principal  of  Allegheny  County  High  School,  24  S.  George  St.,  Cumberland. 

1899.  A.   Marshall  Eluott.  A.B.,  '66,  A.M.,  '78,  Haverford  Coll.;  A.B.,  '68,  Harvard;   Ph.] 
\,  Princeton;  LL.D.,  *9x. 

.  1876.     ProfesMr  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  93c  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore. 

Jl  Thomas  Crawford  Galbreaih,  A.M..  '97,  W.  Md.  Coll.,  Westminster. 

A  1899.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Harford  County,  Bel  Air. 

Edward  H.  Grifpin,  D.D.,  Amherst:  LL.D.,  Princeton. 

11889.     Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty. 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

\ 

*  MASSACHUSETTS 


UPB  DIRECTORS 


1857.    Wiluam  Evarts  Sheldon,  A.M.,  '69,  Middlebury  Coll.,  Vl 

1877.     Editor  of  "  American  Teacher,'   and  Business  Department  "  Journal  of  Educ 
3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 
X887.    Mrs.  Mary  Hanchett  Hunt. 

National  and  International  Superintendent  of  Scientific  Temperance  Instr 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  23  Trull  St..  Boston. 


LIFE  MEMBERS 

X884.    John  Bascom,  LL.D,  '73,  Amherst  Coll. :  D.D.,  "^j,  Iowa  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  '97,  Williams  Coll. 
1891.    Professor  of  Political  Science,  Williams  College.  Park  St.,  Williamstown. 
t886.    William  Augustus  Mowrv,  A.M.,  Brown  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  Bates  Coll. 

Writer  and  Lecturer,  17  Riverside  Sq.,  Hyde  Park. 

ACTTVS  MEMBERS 

JX884.    Frank  A.  Ffizpatrick. 
93  Summer  St.,  Bo  ton. 
Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kei.lo<;g. 

Editor  of  *'  Primary  Education,"  50  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 

1890.  Albert  Gardner  Boydf.n.  A.M.,  '61,  Amherst  Coll. 
i860.     Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dana  Hicks. 

1887.     Director  of  Prang  Normal  Art  Classes,  646  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Arthur  P.  Smith. 

1868.     Master  of  South  Grammar  School,  11  High  St.,  WalthanL 

1 891.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

President  of  Clark  University,  94  Woodland  St.,  Worcester. 

D.  C.  Heath,  A.B..  '68.  A.M..  '71,  Amherst  Cfoll. 

1876.     Educational  Publisher,  no  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 
Amy  Morris  Homans. 

Director  of  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
Ray  Greene  Huling,  A.B.,  '69.  A.M.,  '7a,  D.Sc,  '94,  Brown  Univ. 

i8q3.     Head  Master  of  En(;lish  Hit;h  School,  loi  Trowbridge  St.,  Cambridge. 
A.  Eugene  Nolen.  A.B.,  '67,  A.M.,  '70,  Yale. 

1881.     Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  High  School,  3  Wood  PI.,  Fitchburg. 
Alvin  F.  Peask,  A.B..  '75,  A.M.,  '78,  Brown  Univ. 

i8q8.     With  N.  K.  Publishing,'  Co.  and  Winship's Teachers'  Agency,  3  Somerset  St., 
Elizabeth  H.  Perky. 

i8qi.     Teacher  of  Drawing,  Normal  School,  Bridgewater. 
John  Tilden  Prince,  Ph.D.,  '8g.  l^eipzig. 

1881.     At^'cnt  for  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  15  Temple  St,  West  Newtoa. 

1892.  Orlando  Merriam  Baker. 

Publisher,  499  Main  St.,  Springfield. 

0 


.   U. 


Charlbs  W.  Eliot, 
Oilman  C. 
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1899.    Milton  Bradley 

Kindergarten  Publisher,  Springfield. 

John  S.  Clark.  .„    ,  «      „ 

Treasurer,  Prang  Educational  Co.,  646  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

T,  A.B.,  '53,  Harvard;  LL,D.,  'dQ,  Williams,  Princeton;  '70,  Yale. 

i860.    President  of  Harvard  University,  17  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge. 
:.  Fisher,  A.B.,  '69,  A.M..  '86,  Colby  Univ.  . 

X898.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Castle  St.,  Great  Barnngton. 

Robert C.  Metcalp.  .^        .        «  «*         r.     »  v  ^j 

i88a.    Supervisor  of  Schools.  School  Committee  Rooms,  Mason  St.,  Boston;  17  Kenwood 

St.,  Dordiester. 

WiLUAM  W.  TaPLBY.  ^ ,  ,  ^  ^,.,  _       -,        _        e      •    _£  IJ 

Assistant  Manager,  Educational  Department,  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield. 
Gborcs  a.  Walton,  A.M.,  Williams  Coll. 

68  Chestnut  St.,  West  Newton. 

Henry  N.  Wheeler.  A.B..  'i\,  A.M.,  •75*  Harvard.  n    1  e.    n    *.. 

1889.  Supt.  of  Educational  Department,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  4  Park  St.,  Boston. 
Arthur  K.  Whitcomb,  A.B.,  '73,  Dartmouth.  ^      ,        .. 

1891.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  6i  Durant  St.,  Lowell. 
Albert  Edward  WiNSHiP,  Lit.D.,  *98.  .      ..     „  ,,      « 

Editor  of  *'  Journal  of  Education,"  3  Somerset  St.,  Boston. 

1893.  Francis  Cogswell,  A.M., '81,  Harvard.  ^     r>     ^  ,. 

187^    Superintendent  of  Schools,  357  Prospect  St.,  Cambridge. 

Frank  Irving  Cooper. 

Wayland. 

Mary  A.  Grandy.  ,     ,    „      «    .     *  ,^ 

1898.    Supervisor  of  Music,  184  Maple  St.,  Springfield. 
Ida  K.  Greenlee.  A.B., '84.  „.     .  ,.««.,,, 

1898.  Teacher  in  High  School,  184  Maple  St.,  Springfield. 

ErnestHenry  Johnson,  A.H., '91,  A.M., '921  Brown  Univ.  „       „      ..  «    , 

1806.    Master  of  Williams  School,  Chelsea;  234  Maoran  Ave.,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 
George  H.  Martin,  A.M.,  '81,  Amherst  Coll. 

1899.  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston ;  res.,  388  Summer  St.,  Lynn. 
Will  S.  Monroe,  A.B.,  '94.  Stanford  Univ. 

1896.  Department  of  Pedagogy  and  Psychology,  State  Normal  School.  Westfield . 
Charles  Cornell  Ramsay,  A.B.,  A.M.  '99.  Harvard  „,..«,      «...«. 

1899.    Principal  of  B.  M.  C.  Durtec  High  School,  355  N.  Main  St.,  Fall  River. 
Edwin  P.  Seaver,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Harvard.      ^  .      .  ^  ^  ^,  ^      „ 

z88o.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  School  Committee  Rooms,  Mason  St.,  Boston. 

1894.  Fred  Washington  Atkinson.  A.B.,  '00,  Harvard;  Ph.D..  '93,  Leipzig. 

1894.  Principal  01  Central  High  School,  95  Elliott  St.,  Springfield. 
Frederick  Elmer  Chapman. 

1891.    Director  of  Music,  Cambridge  Public  Schools,  X96  Oxford  St.,  North  Cambridge. 

J.  A.  Russell. 

6  Allston  St.,  Boston. 

1895.  Sarah  Louise  Arnold. 

1895.  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston ;  res.,  91  Institution  Ave.,  Newton  Centre. 
Thomas  M.  Balliet. 

1887.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  47  Vernon  St.,  Springfield. 
Eugene  Boitton,  A.B.,  '75,  A.M.,  'So,  Yale;  Ph.D.,  '81,  Syracuse. 

1894.    Superintendent  of  Schools.  60  Elizabeth  St.,  Pittsfield. 
J.  E.  Burke,  A.B.,  *90.  A.M.,  '93,  Colby  Univ. 

1894.    Superintendent  of  Schools*  Lawrence. 
C.  F.  Carroll. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  666  Main  St.,  Worcester. 

*  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D.,  '80,  Colby  Univ. 

1879.     Head  Master  of  Boston  Normal  School,  t6  Ashford  St.,  Allston,  Boston. 
Samuel  T.  Dutton,  A.B.,  Yale. 

1890.  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Brookline. 

Roland  W.  Guss.  Grad.,  '81,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Pa. ;  A.B.,  '88,  A.M.,  '91,  Wesl.  Univ.,  Cono. 

1897.  Instructor  in  Natural  Science,  State  Normal  School,  85  Church  St.,  North  Adams. 
Isaac  Freeman  Hall. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  4  Elmwood  Ave.,  North  Adams. 
Paul  H.  Hanus,  B.Sc. 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  and  Art  of  Teaching,  Harvard  University,  15 
Phillips  PI.,  Cambridge. 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  A.B.,  *8o.  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  Freiburg,  Baden. 

1897.     Professor  of  History.  Harvard  University,  15  Appian  Way,  Cambridge. 
Harvard  Collf.ge  Library. 

President.  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  Librarian,  William  C.  Lane,  Cambridge. 
Frank  A.  Hill,  A.B.,  '69.  A.M.,  '65.  Lit. I)..  '94,  Bowdoin. 

1894.  Secretary  of  Stale  I^iard  of  education,  366  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge. 
Austin  H.  Krnerson. 

Agent  for  Ginn  &  Co.,  Schoolbooks,  13  Tremoot  PI.,  Boston. 
Alonzo  Meserve. 

1886.     .Master  of  Bowdoin  School,  87  Linden  St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston. 
Charles  H.  Morss,  A.B.,  '80,  A.M..  '89,  Harvard. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Medford. 

Jambs  Phinnbv  Munror,  B.Sc,  '82,  .Mass.  In<it.  of  Technology. 

Author,  179  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 
Charles  W.  Parmenter,  A.B.,  '77,  A.M..  '86,  Ph.D.,  '95,  Tufts  Coll. 

1894.    Head  Master  of  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston;  res.,  SoHunm^ve.,  North 
Cambridge. 
Baroness  Rose  Possr. 

1899.    Director  of  Posse  Gymnasium  and  Editor  "  POsse  Gymnasium  Journal,"  33  Inring« 
ton  St.,  Boston. 

•  Deceased. 
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College,  8  Professors'  Row,  Tufts  College. 


1895.  Chaklbs  a.  Sibley,  A.B.,  '87,  Amherst. 

Member  of  firm  of  Leach,  Shewell  ft  Co.,  68  Chaunqr  St.,  Boston. 
John  Gilbert  Thompson,  A.B.,  '86,  A.M.,  '04,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

1895.  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  55  Garnet  St.,  Fitchbuig. 
Alfred  Turner,  B.Sc.,  '93,  Amherst  Coll. 

1897.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Tumer*s  Falls. 
Hattib  Twichbll. 

1896.  Kindeigarten  Training  Teacher,  Longmeadow. 
Henry  WHrrrsMORB,  A.B.,  '66^  Dartmouth  Coll. 

x8o8.    Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Framingham. 

1896.  Charles  H.  Ames,  A.B.,  '70,  A.M.,  '73,  Amherst  Coll. 

Educational  Publisher,  with  D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co.,  xxo  Boylston  St.,  Bostoo ;  res 
Newton. 
George  Pbters  Armstrong. 

1896.    Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Belmont  and  Manchester,  7  Oak  St.,  Belmont. 
WiluamC.  Bates,  A.B.,  '77,  Harvard. 

1894.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  ai8  Lincoln  Ave.,  Fall  River. 
Wallace  C.  Boyden,  A.B..  ^83,  A.M.,  '86,  Amherst. 

1889.    Master  of  Boston  Normal  School,  sax  Walnut  St.,  NcwtonviUe. 
George  W.  Brown. 

x886.     Principal  of  Tackman  School,  38  High  St.,  Newbuiyport. 
Elmer  Hewitt  Capen.  D.D.,  [79.  St.  LawrenceJJniv. ;  LL^D.,  '99,  Buchtel  Coll. 

1875.    President  of  Tufts  q 
Joseph  G.  Edcrrly. 

X875.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  37  Atlantic  Ave.,  Fltchbur^g. 
Herbert  J.  Jones,  Ph.B.,  V,  Cornell  Univ. 

1899.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Southern  Berkshire  District,  Sheffield* 
Fiances  H.  Look. 

X893.    Principal  of  Florence  Rinder^rtens,  xx6  Elm  St.,  Northampton. 
Lincoln  Owen,  A.B.,  '89,  A.M.,  '93,  Colby  Univ. 

X893.    Master  of  Rice  Training  School,  53  Montview  St.,  West  Roxbtuy. 
Walter  Scott  Parker.  j 

X894.    Supervisor,  Boston  Public  Schools,  School  Com.  Rooms,  Mason  St.,  Boston. 
Myron  T.  Pritchard. 

Master  of  Everett  School,  Boston ;  res.,  125  School  St..  Roxbury. 
Dudley  A.  Sargent,  A.B.,  '7^,  A.M.,  '87.  S.D.,  '^3,  Bowdoin;  M.D.,  '78,  Yale. 

1879.     Director  of  Hemcnway  Gymnasium,  Harvard  Univ.,  37  Everett  St.,  Cambri 
Kirk  N.  Washburn. 

One  of  the  Publishers  of  Webster's  International  Dictionary,  499  Main  St.,  Sprii 
Charles  Branch  Wilson.  A.B.,  *8x,  A.M.,  '84,  Colby  Univ.,  Me. 

1896.    Dept.  of  Natural  Science,  State  Normal  School,  x6  Washington   St.,  West£ 
X897.    Amherst  College  Library. 

Librarian,  W.  \.  Fletcher,  Amherst. 
Ernest  Milnor  Benedict,  A.B.,  '85,  Kenyon  Coll. ;  D.B.,  '91,  Epis.  TheoL  Sch. 

Student,  Graduate  School,  Harvard  University,  58  Hammond  St.,  Cambridg 
S.  F.  Blodgett,  A.m.,  '74,  Yale. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  103  Union  Ave.,  So.  Framingham. 
Boston  College.  ^ 

President,  W.  G.  Read  Mullan ;  Librarian,  Edward  I^  Spillane,  761  Harrison 
Boston. 
Arthur  C.  Boydbn,  A.B.,  '76,  A.M.,  '81,  Amherst  Coll. 

1879.    Vice-Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Park  Ave.,  Bridgewater. 
J.  H.  Carfrkv,  Ph.M.,  Syracuse  Univ. 

1898.  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Northampton. 
George  H.  Conley,  A.B.,  Holv  Cross. 

Supervisor  of  Schools  and  (1893)  Member  Mass.  State  Board  of  Education, 
St.,  Boston. 
Gertrude  Edmund,  Pd.D.,  '03,  New  York  Univ. 

Principal  of  Normal  Training  School,  74  Huntington  St.,  Lowell. 
William  E.  Hatch,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Bowdoin. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  168  William  St.,  New  Bedford. 

E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  B.Sc,  '87,  Ph.M.,  '89,  Ames. 

P.sycholoi^y  and  ('hild  Study,  State  Normal  School,  26  Atlantic  Ave.,  Fitchbi 
Perkins  Institution  and  .Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

President,  F.  H.  Appleton ;  Director,   Michael  Anagnos,  East  Broadway. 
Boston. 
Lillian  E.  Rogers. 

1896.    Teacher  of  7th  Grade  Grammar,  Brookline;  res.,  37  Chesley  Road,  Newton  < 
Thomas  E.  Thompson. 

T895.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Leominster. 
Wkstfield  State  Normal  School. 

Principal,  Charles  S.  Chapin,  8  Mill  St.,  Westfield. 
Williams  College  Library. 

Librarian,  Charles  H.  Burr,  Williamstown. 
1898.     Arthur  Deekin  Call,  Ph.B.,  '96,  Brown  Univ. 

1899.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Medway,  Holliston  and  Sherbom  Districts,  Hoi 
City  Library  Association,  Springfield. 

Librarian,  J.  C.  Dana,  Springfield. 
George  Wells  Fitz,  M.D.,  '91. 

1894.     Assistant  Professor,  Harvard  University,  6  Acacia  St.,  Cambridge. 
Free  Public  Library  of  tjik  City  of  Worcester. 

Librarian,  Samuel  S.  Green,  Worcester. 

F.  F.  M  UK  dock. 

Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  North  Adams. 
Herbert  Myrick.  B.Sc,  '82,  Mass.  Agri.  Coll. 

President  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York;  X5X  Bowdoin  St.,  ^mngfid 
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1898.  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards.  A.B.,  '70;  A.M.,  '73,  Vassar  Coll. ;  S.B.,  '73,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech. 

1884.     Instructor  in  Sanitary  Chemistry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston ; 
res.,  33  Eliot  St.,  Jamaica  I'lain. 
.     State  Library  of  Massachusetts.  * 

State  Librarian,  C.  B.  Tillinghast,  State  House,  Boston. 

1899.  Lymah  Richards  Allen,  B.Sc,  '98,  Harvard. 

1898.     Instructor  of  History  and  Geography,  Normal  School,  North  Adams. 
Frank  F.  Coburn,  A.B.,  '70.  Amherst. 

rrincipal  of  State  Normal  School,  377  E.  Merrimac  St.,  Lowell. 
W.  M.  Davis,  B.Sc,  '69,  M.E.,  '70,  Harvard. 

1890.  Professor,  Harvard  University,  17  Francis  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
Edwin  H.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  '80,  Johns  Hopkins. 

1895.  Professor  of  Physics,  Harvard  University,  37  Gotham  St.,  Cambridge. 
L12ZIE  Mason. 

1891.  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Orange,  Wendall,  and  Ewing;  Box  1373,  Orange. 
May  E.  Murray. 

*'  Kindergarten  Review,"  51  Acushnet  Ave.,  Springfield. 
John  Russell  Olin,  A.B.,  '93,  A.M./96,  Hobart  Coll. 

Principal  of  High  School,  Belmont. 
William  T.  Sedgwick,  Ph.D.,  '8t,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 

1883.  Professor  of  Biology,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 
Maurice  B.  Smith,  A. B.,  '95.  Amherst  Coll. 

1896.  Principal  of  High  School,  HoUiston. 
State  Normal  School,  Fitch  burg,  * 

Principal,  John  G.  Thompson,  Fitchburg. 
Charles  F.  Warner,  A.B.,  '79,  A.M.,  '82,  Colby  Univ. 

1898.    Principal  of  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  837  State  St.,  Springfield. 

MICHIGAN 

UFB  directors 

1895.    Hix:h  A.  Graham,  A.B.,  '87,  A.M.,  '93,  Albion  Coll. ;  A.B.,  '90,  Univ.  of  Mich. 
1808.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Grayling. 
Charles  G.  white,  A.B.,  *73»  A.M.,  '80,  Ph.D.,  *9o«. 

1884.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lake  Linden. 

ACTIVB  MEMBERS 

X884.    B.  A.  HmsDALE,  A.M.,  '71,  Williams  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '87,  Ohio  State  Univ. ;  LL.D.,  '9a,  Ohio  Univ. 

1887.  Professor  of  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  University  of  Michigan,  14x4  Washtenaw 

Ave.,  Ann  Arbor. 
John  A.  Stewart,  A.B.^  VSt  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  908  Van  Buren  St.,  Bay  Citv. 

1887.    William  Austin  Ellis,  Grad.,  Mich.  State  Nor.  Sch..  '83;  LL.B.,  '95,  Detroit  Coll.  of  Law;  Grad., 
Mich.  State  Nor.  Coll.,  '97. 

1885.  Principal  of  Duffield  Grammar  School,  434,  ad  Ave.,  Detroit 

1889.  J.  L.  Snyder,  A.B.,  '86,  Ph.D.,  '91,  Westminster  Coll. 

1896.    President  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  Agricultural  College. 

1890.  Ferris  S.  Fitch,  A.B.,  '77,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Ex-State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  49  Willianu  St.,  Pootiac 
1899.    Myra  Jones. 

1883.    Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Windermere  Apartments,  Detroit. 
John  B.  Nykirk,  A.B..  '85,  A.M..  '88,  Hope  Coll.,  Mich. 

1895.  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  H(^>e  College,  336  Columbia  Ave. 

Holland. 
Henry  R.  Pattengill,  B.Sc, '74,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1896.  Elditor  and  Publisher,  430  Townsend  St.,  Lansing. 
Edwin  A.  Strong,  A. B.,  '58,  A.M.,  '65.  Union  Coll. 

1885.    Profes«K>r  of  Physical  Sciences,  State  Normal  College,  197  Normal  St.,  Ypailanii 
1893.    S.  Emory  Whitney. 

1885.    Principal  of  Cass  School,  83  Winder  St.,  Detroit. 
J894.     E.  D.  Palmer,  A.B.,  '89,  A.\f.,  '9a;  Hillsdale  Coll. ;  A.M.,  '97,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

x8^.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mason. 
H.  M.  Slauson,  Ph.B.,  '77,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1898.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ann  Arbor. 
DuRAND  William  Springer,  B.Sc,  '86,  Albion  Coll. 

1893.    Director  of  Business  Department,  High  School,  703  E.  University  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor 
Edwin  C.  Thompson,  A.M.,  Pd.M. 

1888.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1x17  Court  St.,  Saginaw,  W.  S. 
Allen  S.  WnrrNEV,  A.B., '85,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X809.    Junior  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Michigan,  690  State  St.,  Ann  Arbor 
X895.    Frederick  w.  Arbury,  A.B.,  '81,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Ex- Superintendent  of  Schools,  Battle  Creek;  336  Warren  Ave.  W.,  Detroit 
Frederick  Lbroy  Buss,  A.B.,  '77.  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X899.    Principal  of  Detroit  University  School,  69  Frederick  Ave.,  Detroit. 
Frank  W.  Cooley,  B.Sc,  '81,  M.Sc.  '86,  Lawrence  Univ. 
•  1893.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  37  Mine  St.,  Calumet. 

Henry  H.  Frost,  A.B.,  '85,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X897.    Teacher  of  Geometry,  Central  High  School,  1303  John  R  St.,  Detroit. 
Austin  George,  A.B.,  '66,  A.M.,  '69,  Kalamazoo  Coll. ;  M.Pd.,  "^3,  Mich.  State  Nor.  Sch. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  xxx  Normal  St.,  Ypsilanti. 
Carl  C.  Marshall. 

1895.    Eklucational  Author,  347  E.  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek. 
X896.    L.  E.  Amidon,  A.B..  '93,  Mich.  Univ. ;  A.M.,  '98,  Harvard  Univ. 

X898.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Iron  Mountain. 
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H.  Z.  Bbck,  B.Sc..  'Si,  Udiy.  of  Mich. 

SupcrinicDdeDI  ol  Schooli,  Haocock. 
F»*MCTI  D.  Cui»iC«.  C.E.,  Uni».  o(  M[di. 

SupeiliitHiikiilof  Suit  School  ioTibeD«[.  Flini. 
DSLM  Fau.  B.Sc, 'js.  M.Sc.  '8s,  Univ.  ol  Mich.:  Sc.D., '9*,  Albion  Col 

iSn.    PnleuOT  of  aKmliirr,  Albioo  Collcec,  iioi  Michicu  Ai 
William  H.  Forr. 

SuHnnundem  ol  Public  Schools,  MimitinE. 
PaulC.  FmM,  M.lJ.,Ph.D. 

iSBo.    Pm(e»otolGeiKn1Chemiiln,  UnlnnityofMichieu,  I 
CO.Hoyi.  A.  M.,  Albion. 

iBw.    Piolenoi  ol  Ptiigotj,  Slile  Nonni]  School,  joi  Cidb  Sl 
WA»«liC.Huu,Ph.M.,  V.Albion;  B.Pd., '91.  M,P<l.,'o«,Mic)L  Not.  C 

iM.    Superlnleiideiil  ol  Scbooli,  301  Coun  Sl,  Flinl. 
Hum  C.  LOTT. 

li^y    Supetintciufeat  ol  Schooli,  Elk  RipidL 
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i8g6.     Pringip.i  oi  Centnl  MichlBJn  St» 
Fin  NuTTOH  Sc<rTT,P^.D.,'S«.Uni>.olMich. 

Junior  Prolcuor  ol  Kbetork,  Uoivcnity  ol  Micliigui,  X113  I 
Thb  Potuc  Libiaiiv  of  Dmtotr. 

Libmiiiin.  H,  M.  Uiley,  Deuoit. 
BILLI  M.  Towia. 

18,6.    Critic  TcKher,  Wc.lthv  Ave.  Nonii.]  School,  5J1  Jcflcnoc 
WiiuAH  Stkaws  Whtti,  Ph.B..>Bq.  Albion  Coll. 

Swc  Aicnt  ioT  ihc  Amciiciui  Book  Co..  Gnad  Ripiili. 
,    Paula.  CawGiLL.B.Sc.Uni^.DiMich.;  B.Pd.,  Mich.Sute  NorTCoU. 
SuperioKiKlciK  of  Ciir  Schooli,  Laoeei.  • 

GlHIKAL  Uruiv.Uhivsibitv  OF    MtCHlCAH. 

Pnaidenl,  Janui  B.  Angell;  Libnriim,  RaTinnii]  C  Dnl*. 
Jahk  H.  Ha««is,_A,.B.,  y,  Univ.  ol  Mich. 
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\AT%   MBMBBKS 

1864.    Calyin  SMrm  Pknnsll,  A.B.,  '41,  A.M.,  '50,  Colby  Univ. 

Ex-Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Phil.,  Washington  Univ.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  M45 
Knapp  St.,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
1890.    Board  op  Education,  Independent  School  District  No.  q,  Northfield. 

President,  W.  A.Hunt,  M.D.,  Northfield. 

ACnVB  MBMBERS 

1880.    D.  L.  KiBHLB,  A.B.,  »6|,  A.M.,  »64,  LL.D.,  '87,  Hamilton  Coll.,  N.  Y. 

1893.    Profosor  of  Pedagoey,  Univ.  of  Minn.,  3800  Portland  Ave.,  Minneapolis. 
1883.    Irwin  Shbpard,  A.B.,  •71,  A.M.,  '74,  Ph.D.,  '93,  Olivet  Coll.,  Mich. 

1893^.    Secreurv  of  National  Educational  Association,  itS  W.  Wabasha  St.,  Winona. 
1886.    Frederick  E.  bTRATTON,  A.B.,  '71,  A.M.,  '74,  Williams  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '91,  111.  Wesleyan  Univ. 

189a.    Principal  of  Academy,  Carleton  College,  Northfield. 
1890.    Robert  Eduard  Denfeld,  A.B.,  '76,  A.M.,  '78,  Amherst  Coll. 

1885.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Central  High  School,  Duluth. 

1893.  Charles  M.  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  V,  Tufts  Coll. 

1893.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  6x5  E.  i8th  St.,  Minneapolis. 
A.  W.  Rankin,  A.B.,  *8o,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

1895.    State  Inspector  of  Graded  Schools,  1539  University  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis. 

1894.  George  B.  Aitdn,  A.B., '81,  A.M.,  '87,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

1893.    State  Iiupector  of  High  Schools,  i6oz  University  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis. 

Sarah  C.  Brooks. 

1899.    Principal  of  Teachers'  Training  School,  631  Westminster  St,  St.  Paul. 
S.  A.  Farnsworth. 

x886.    Principal  of  Cleveland  High  School,  539  Case  St.,  St.  Paul.  ' 

J.  G.  Hopkins. 

318  West  King  St.,  Winona. 
L.  Grace  Hopkins. 

Stenographer,  State  Normal  School,  3x8  W.  King  St.,  Winona. 
Isabel  Lawrence. 

1879.    Training  Teacher  in  Normal  School,  4x7,  ad  Ave.  S.,  St.  Cloud. 
Lucia  M.  Miller. 

Principal  of  Webster  School,  63X  Westminster  St.,  St.  Paul. 
Mary  L.  Olds. 

X889.    Principal  of  Washington  School,  jox  E.  ^d  St.,  Duluth. 
William  Wirt  Pendekcast,  A.M.,  '93,  Bowdoin  Coll.,  Me. 

Hutchinson. 
Mrs.  Louise  Prbece. 

Author  and  Instructor  of  the  Preece  System  of  Physical  Training,  Hotel  Berkeley, 
Minneapolis. 
Alex  M.  Rows,  A.B.,  '^o,  A.M.,  '79,  Oberlin  Coll. 

1897.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Little  Falls. 
X895.  •A.  E.  Encstkom,  A.B.,  '78,  A..M.,  '81,  Carleton  Coll. 

x88z.    County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cannon  Falls. 
Thomas  J.  Gray. 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Medicine,  6oa  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis. 
F.  V.  Hubbard. 

X896.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Red  Wing. 
George  R.  Kleebergrr. 

1895.     President  of  State  Normal  School.  St.  Cloud. 
Jesse  F.  Millspaugh,  A.B.,  '89,  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  M.D.,  '83,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

X898.    President  of  State  Normal  School,  Winona. 
S.  S.  Parr. 

1889.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  530,  3d  Ave.  S.,  St.  Cloud. 
Samuel  J.  Race,  B.L.,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

t886.    County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Redwood  Falls. 
W.  A.  Shoemaker,  Pd.M.,  '08.  N.  Y.  Univ. 

i88z.    Teacher  ot  Mathematics  and  Methods,  State  Normal  School,  931,  xo5^  Ave.  S., 
St.  Cloud. 
WiLLLiAM  G.  Smith, 

Editor'*  School  Education/*  36  Washington  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis. 
James  W.  Strong,  A.B..  '58,  A.M.,  '61,  D.D..  '73,  Beloit  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  '96,  III.  Coll. 

X870.    President  of  Carleton  College,  108  College  Ave.,  Northfield. 
Adolph  C.  Tibbetts. 

X896.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Charles. 
Frank  A.  Weld. 

1899.     President  of  State  Normal  School,  Moorhead. 
1896.     C.  A.  Ballaku,  B.Sc,  '94,  Univ.  of  Minn.^ 

1890.  Department  of  Science,  State  Normal  School,  Moorhead. 
J.  D.  Bond,  B.Sc,  '73,  M.Sc.,  '73,  Milton  Coll.,  Wis. 

X873.    Assist.  Superintendent  of  Public   Schools,  45X    Marshall  Ave.,  St.  Anthony  Hill 
Station,  St.  Paul. 
Clarence  M.  Boutellr,  LL.D.,  '96,  St.  Stephen's  Coll.,  Annandale,  N.  Y. 
1895.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Marshall. 


aupcr 
,  A.B., 


Ralph  H.  Burns,  A.H.,  Vale. 

1899.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Renville. 
Mrs.  Alice  w.  Coolev. 

X895.    Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  X674  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis. 

R.  W.  Cranston. 

X898.    Agent  for  Kutler,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  Z025.  3d  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis. 
Jambs  J.  Dow,  A.B.,  '74.  A.M.,  '78,  L.H.D.,  '99,  Carleton  Coll. 

1875.    Superintendent  of  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault. 

*  Died  October  X3,  X899. 
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I.  TOMIV.  B.L.,  ■9s.  Univ.  of  Wii. 
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L.B..*as,  / 


SuperininHkiil  at  Public  Schooli,  N«r  Ulm. 

...._ _...«olrtM,  B.L., '88,  Uni..  of  Wli. 

iBoS.     Princlpil  of  High  School.  WJ,  xi  St„  Red  Wing. 
IDIICH  A.  GIIUSSKNPORF,  B.Sc,  V.  Uii-.  ol  Minn. 
ig«.     Principii  of  Hieh  School.  Nc*  Ulm. 
ii.*l.rA.n.. -Sj.  Vile. 


SuperinHndenl  of  Schooli.  LmciboRi. 

Librirlin.  Iiiiic  McMilliB,  Miimciraoiu. 
W.  F.  F.  S»LLKK,Ph.B..'98,  111.  Wei.  Univ. 

iSai,    SuperinundenI  of  School*.  Bat  Fnelnni  Su,  Amia. 
A.  J.  Sum,  A.M. 

1S3S.    SuperinniKknt  of  Qty  SchooU.  Nn  York  lAk  Innni 
C.  O.  ViKTOB,  A.M..  '93,  Ph.D..  V- 

iSq?.    Iniininoi  in  Hlitorr  and  Civin,  SDIe  Nonul  Sc>wol,i< 
.    JmjusHoirrvRT,  B.St,"B6.  Univ.  of  Wit 

1S91.    Teachci  of  Phytia  in  East  Side  Hi(b  Schnol,  15(1  Ud 
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MISSISSIPPI 

ACTIVE   MBMBERS 

1890.    Jambs  Rhea  Pkeston^  A.M. 

189^.    President  of  Faculty,  Stanton  College,  Natchez. 
189a.    Dabnhy  Lipscomb,  A.M.,  '81,  Univ.  of  Miss. 

1895.  Professor  of  Enj'lish  and  of  Belles-lettres,  University  of  Mississippi.  University. 

1894.  RoBBBT  B.  Fulton,  A.B.,  '69,  A.M.,  '7a,  Univ.  of  Miss. ;  LUD.,  '93,  Univ.  of  Nashville. 

1893.    Chancellor  of  University  of  Mississippi,  University. 

1895.  E.  E.  Bass,  B.L.,  '83,  Mo.  State  Univ. 

1884.     Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  509  N.  Broadway,  Greenville. 

1896.  A.  A.  KiNCANfNON,  A.B.,  M.Sc,  Lebanon,  O. 

1896.  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Jackson. 
Richard  M.  Lbavbll,  A.B.,  *59,  Univ.  of  Miss. ;  LL.D.,  '89,  Miss.  Coll. 

iSqo.     Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Political  Elconomy,  Univ.  of  Mississippi,  University. 

1897.  J.  G.  Deuprbb,  A.B.,  A..M.,  Howard  Coll.,  Ala. ;  LL.D.,  S.  W.  B.  Univ..  Tenn. 

1896.     Professor  of  Ped;i(;(>gy,  University  of  Mississippi,  University. 
John  Clayton  Fant,  A.M.,  '9a,  Emory  and  Henrv  Coll. ;  Pd.M.,  '95,  N.  Y.  Univ.  ' 

1896.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  The  Hig^hlands,  Meridian. 
W.  I.  Thames,  Grad.,  N.  Nor.  Univ. ;  A.B. 

Principal  of  Hiu;h  School,  Poplarville. 
1899.    Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D..  '83,  Beloit,  Wis. 

1896.  Dean  of  Touealoo  University  for  Colored  People,  Tougaloo. 
B   M.  Walker,  B.Sc  ,  '83,  M.Sc,  '86,  Miss.  Agri.  and  Mech.  Coll. 

1888.  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

MISSOURI 

UFB  DIRBCXORS 

1877.     F.  Louis  Soldan,  LUD.,  '83,  South  Carolina  Univ. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  3634  Flad  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
1886.    J.  M.  Greenwood,  A.M.,  '73,  LL.D.,  Univ.  of  Missouri. 

1874.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  9th  and  Locust  Ste.,  Kansas  City. 

life  members 
1871.    Jambs  B.  Merwin. 

Editor  "  American  School  and  College  Journal,*'  ^609  Palm  St.,  St.  Louis. 

1886.  Charles  Henry  Evans,  A.M.,  '78,  William  Jewell  Coll.,  Liberty,  \io. 

1877.    Editor  of  '*  American  College  and  Public  School  Directory/*  915  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis. 
G.  I.  Harvey. 

3d  and  Francis  Sts.,  St.  Joseph. 

AcnvE  members 

1887,  James  U.  White.  M.S.D.,  Missouri  State  Nor.  Sch. 

1899.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Brookfield  Ave.,  Brookfield. 
Calvin  Milton  Woodward,  A.B..  '60.  Harvard  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  '84,  Washington  Univ. 

1870.     Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Applied  Mechanics ;  1879,  Directorof  Manual  Training 
School,  Washington  University,  3013  Hawthorne  Boul.,  St.  Louis. 
1890.    Mrs.  Matilda  Evans  Riley. 

1887.    Director  of  Drawing.  Public  Schools,  Board  of  Education  Building,  St.  Louis. 
189Z.    John  R.  Kirk. 

1899.     President  of  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville.| 
George  Thomas  Murphy. 

1890.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  4946  Berlin  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
F.  D.  Tharpk. 

1884.     Principal  of  Webster  School,  ^ai6  Anderson  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 
1893.    Richard  Henry  Jesse,  LL.D., '91,  Tulane  Univ. 

1891.  President  of  University  of  State  of  Missouri.  Columbia. 
Mary  Clipton  McCulloch. 

1880.    Super\-isor  of  Public  Kindergartens,  3851  Washington  Boul.,  St.  Louis. 
Florence  McNeal. 

'1896.    Teacher  in  Humboldt  School,  310  E.  xoth  St.,  Kansas  City. 
C.  W.  Robbins. 

President,  Central  Business  College,  Sedalia. 

1893.  James  Underwood  Barnard. 

1807.     City  School  Principal,  3038  E.  7th  St.,  Kansas  City. 
Obediah  M.  Wood. 

1883.     Principal  of  I/Ouverture  School,  3016  Caroline  St.,  St.  Louis. 

1894.  George  Victor  Buchanan,  A.M.,  '94,  McKcndree  Coll.,  111. 

1893.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  614  W.  7th  St.,  Sedalia. 
Edwin  D.  Luckev.  B.S.D.,'87,  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

i8q4.     Principal  of  Kllcardville  School,  1339  Union  Boul.,  St.  Louis. 

1895.  William  H.  Black,  A.M..  '76,  WayncshurK  Coll. :  D.D.,  '88,  Cumberland  Univ. 

1889.  President  ot  Missouri  Valley  College,  312  College  Ave.,  Marshall. 
Ira  I.  Cammack.  B.Sc,  '84,  E.nrlham  Coll.,  Iiid. 

1897.  Vii:e- Principal  ot  Central  High  School,  528  Chestnut  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Crouch. 

1890.  Teachrr  in  Longfellow  School,  29x5  Charlotte  St.,  Kansas  City. 
Arthur  A.  Dodd,  M.S.D.,  '86,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Warrensburg,  Mo.;  B.Sc.  '95,  Harvard. 

1896.  Directorof  Math.  Course,  Man.  Train.  High  School,  2918  Tracy  Ave.,  Kansas  City 
Mary  Gilday. 

Teacher  in  Jefferson  School,  1405  W.-ibash  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 
WiLUAM  Henry  Lynch,  A.B.,  '08,  A..M.,  '72,  Univ.  of  .Missouri. 

1899.    Principal  of  Mountain  Grove  Academy,  Mountain  Grove. 
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1895.    RiCHAXD  C.  NoirroN,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Z893.    I>ei>aitiiieiit  o!  Didactics,  State  Nonnal  School,  Kirksrillc. 

JO8BPHIMB  NORVILLB. 

Chair  of  English,  High  School.  336  E.  Webster  St.,  ChiUicoihe. 
Charlks  B.  Reymoli>s. 

1897.  Principal  of  Garfield  School,  391  Wabash  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 
Loins  Thbilmakk,  B.Sc.,  *8s.  M.Sc.,  '90.  Missouri  Univ. 

1888.    Associate  Principal  of  Academy,  Appleton  City. 
Makib  L.  Tuiknbr. 

189X.    Principal  of  Public  School,  Clayton. 
Univbiksity  op  thb  State  of  Missouri. 

President,  R4  H.  Jesse:  Secretary,  J.  G.  Babb,  Columbia. 
John  A.  WHiTEroRD,  M.S.D.,  '93,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Kirksville. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  835  W.  Rollins  St.,  Moberly. 

W.  H.  WiLUAMS. 

Principal  of  Chace  School,  Kansas  City. 

1896.  Ambua  C.  Fruchtb. 

First  Assisunt,  Normal  and  High  School,  4*96  Washington  Ave.,  St.  L 

JOSBPHIKE  HeBRMANS. 

1801.    Principal  of  Whittier  School,  1803  E.  7th  St.,  Kansas  City. 
Anna  Isabbl  Mulpord,  A.B.,  A.M.,  '86,  Vassar  Coll.;  Ph.D.,  '95,  Washington  Univ. 

1898.  Teacher  of  IV>tanv,  High  School.  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  St.  Loui 

1897.  Z.  R.  AsHBAUGR,  Grad.,  '7a,  HilIs<Ule  Coll.,  Mich. 

1898.  Agent  for  American  Book  Co.,  Midland  Hotel,  Kansas  City. 
S.  M.  Barrett. 

1899.  Department  of  History,  High  School,  6ai  S.  Main  St.,  Springfield. 
Benjamin  Blewbtt,  A.B.,  '76,  A.M.,  '79,  Washington  Univ. 

1897.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  9th  and  Locust  Sts.,  St  Louis. 
John  S.  Collins,  A.B.,  '7a,  Univ.  of  Miss. 

Principal  of  Uivall  School,  St.  Louis;  res.,  Kirlcwood. 
W.  D.  DoBSON,  LL.D. 

Professor  in  State  Normal  School,  3x5  E.  Jefferson  St.,  Kirksville. 
Gracb  Geary. 

1896.  Teacher  in  Superior,  Wis.,  Normal  School ;  res.,  15x5  Campbdl  St.,  Ki 
Peter  Herzoc. 

1882.  Principal  of  Blair  School,  3ax9  Bailey  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
Benjamin  F.  Hoffman,  A.M.,  '88,  Univ.  of  Mo. 

X895.    Professor  of  German,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 
G.  B.  Long  AN. 

1880.    Principal  of  Schools,  1517  Michigan  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 
Mrs.  Sallie  C.  Macuire. 

1887.     Fintt  Assistant,  Lincoln  School,  91a  El.  xoth  St.,  Kansas  City. 
Jame<^  a.  Merrill,  B.Sc,  '03,  Harvard. 

Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences,  Manual  Training  School,  Kansas  City. 
Sarah  J.  Milligan. 

1887.    Principal  of  Public  School,  Webster  Groves. 
Alex  H.  Nokl. 

1883.  Principal  of  Grant  School,  1518  S.  Broadway,  St.  Louis. 
Henning  W.  Prbntis. 

1878.    Principal  of  Hodgen  School,  5723  Delmar  Boul.,  St.  Louis. 
Catherine  Sfencrr. 

Primary  Teacher  in  Jefferson  School,  1700  E.  8th  St.,  Kansas  City. 

1898.  G.  W.  ARMiHTtONG.  B.Sc,  '71,  Eureka  Coll.,  111. 

1894.    Principal  of  Bryant  School,  ^-j^o^  Lydia  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 
Joseph  D.  Eluff. 

1897.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  835  W.  3d  St.,  Joplin. 
William  Prentice  Kvans,  A.B.,  '84,  Washington  Univ. 

1893.    Principal  of  Chouteau  School.  6618  S.  6th  St.,  St.  Louis. 
George  Hknry  Howe,  Ph.B..  *^t,  A..M..  '89,  111.  Wes.  Univ. 

i8g9.     President  of  State  Normal  School.  304  Tyler  Ave,,  Warrensburg. 
Isaac  H.  Hughes,  LL.B.,  '89,  Cumberland  Univ.;   B.C.,  B.Sc,  '95,  A.B.,  '96,  Nat. 
Pd.M.,  '97,  Nor.  Sch..  New  Mex. ;  A..M.,'g7,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ. 

1898.  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Bloorofield. 
George  Warren  Krall,  B.Sc,  Millersvillc  Nor.  Sch.,  Pa. 

Teacher  of  Physics,  Manual  Training  School,  St.  Louis. 
William  Campbf.ll  Riixjf.wav. 

1898.  Principal  of  Scarritt  School,  3035  E.  7th  St.,  Kansas  City. 
Oliver  Stigall,  B.S.D.,  '92,  State  Normal  School. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Chillicothe. 

C.  C.  Thudium,  A.m..  M.Sc,  O.  Nor.  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  Schools.  Hermann. 
I  899.    William  J.  S.  Bryan,  A.B.,'7^,  W.-ishington  Univ..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1805.     Principal  of  St.  Ixtuis  Normal  and  High  School,  3746  Windsor  PI.,  St.  1 
Miss  C.  L.  Hkvast.  . 

Principal  of  Charless  School,  3039  Locust  Ave.,  St.  Louts. 
W.  T.  Carkington. 

iB^g.     State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  804  E.  High  St.,  Jefferson  Cit> 

D.  A.  McMillan.  A.M.,  't^.  Miami  Univ. 

1882.     Stipcrinteiulent  of  Sihools,  Mexico. 

(Jn.BKKT  \\.  MORKISON. 

i8g6.     Principal  of  Manual  Training  High  School,  35x0  Peery  Ave.,  Kansas  C 

AliCF,  Ml'RPHY. 

i8g7.     Teacher  of  .Art,  M.inual  Training  High  School,  xxoo  Prospect  Ave..  Ka 

E.  H.  Strorifr.  A.B.,  '98,  William  fewell  Coll.,  Liberty,  Mo. 

i8\^.     Superintendent  of  Scho<jls,  Carrollton. 
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MONTANA 

LIFE  MKMBBlt 

x886.    James  E.  Klock. 

1896.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  laao,  8th  Ave.,  Helena. 

ACTIVE  MEMBERS 

1891.    J.  D.  Orr. 

1898.    Principal  of  Schools,  Hig  Timber. 
189a.    Oscar  J.  Craig,  A.M..  De  Pauw  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  Wooster  Univ. 

President  of  University  of  Montana.  318  W.  ad  St.,  Missoula. 
1895.    Jambs  M.  Hamilton,  M.Sc,  '90,  Union  Christian  Coll. 

1889.     Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Missoula. 


W.  H.  Johnson.  A.M.,  '90.  Univ.  of  Kansas. 

1896.    Principal  of  High  School,  8x9, 
Jambs  Rbid,  A.B..  '81,  McGill  Coll. 


8th  Ave.,' Helena. 


President  of  Montana  College  of  A.  and  M.  Arts,  Bozeman. 
Cynthia  Elqabbth  Reiley.  B.Sc. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula. 
D.  E.  Sanders,  A.M.,  '97,  Kan.  Nor.  Coll. 

1897.  President  of  State  Normal  School,  Dillon. 

1896.  E.  A.  Stberb.  B.Sc,  *8i.  M.Sc.,  '95,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 

1898.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Kalrspel. 

1897.  £.  A.  Carlkton. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Helena. 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Cummins,  A.M.,  A.  F.  Seminary,  Staunton,  Va. 

Helena. 
Frank  C.  Patten. 

189a.    Librarian,  Public  Library,  Helena. 
Mrs.  Laura  Zook. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ctuter  County,  Miles  City. 

1898.  J.  P.  Hbndricks. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  4x1  W.  Quartz  St.,  Butte. 

1899.  Miss  B.  P.  Downey. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Silver  Mow  Co.,  Butte. 
S.  D.  Lakgent. 

1898.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Great  Falls. 
Mary  £.  Ryan. 

Principal  of  Jefferson  School.  Butte. 

NEBRASKA 

UFE   MEMBERS 

1876.    S.  DbWitt  Beals. 

i88a.    Teacher  in  High  School,  ax  18  Davenport  St.,  Omaha. 
z88o.    Mrs.  Gkacb  B.  Sin>BOKouGH. 

549  S.  a6th  Ave.,  Omaha. 
1886.    J.  H.  Miller. 

1890.     Editor  and  Publisher  *'  Northwestern  Monthly,'*  Lincoln. 

ACnVK   MBMBBRS 

1890.    Lbzie  L.  Banker. 

1890.    Principal  of  Central  Park  School,  4736  N.  39th  St.,  Omaha. 
1890.    C.  G.  Pbarse. 

1895.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  508  City  Hall,  Omaha. 

189a.      W.  K.  FOWLRR. 

X893.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  HIair. 

1894.  D.  C.  O'Connor,  A,B.,  '89,  A.M.,  '93,  Allegheny  Coll..  Meadville,  Pa. 

1893.     Superintendent  01  Schools,  Norfolk. 
Anna  M.  Tibbrts. 

X893.     Principal  of  Grammar  School,  658  S.  17th  St.,  Lincoln. 

1895.  Charles   Edwin   Bkssky,  B.Sc, '69,  M.Sc. '7a,  Mich.     Agri.   Coll.;    Ph.D., '79,  Univ.  of  Iowa; 

LL.D.,  '98,  Iowa  Coll. 

1884.    Professor  of  Ik>tany,  and  (1899)  Acting  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
1504  S  St.,  Lincoln. 
Edwin  J.  Bodwell,  B.Sc., '88,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Douglas  Co.,  Court  House,  Omaha. 
James  W.  Crahtrf.r,  H.Sc,  '90,  Rloomficld  Sci.  Inst. 

1897.     Inspector  of  Nebraska  Hit;h  Schools,  631  N.  a4th  St.,  Lincoln. 
Irwbn  Leviston,  A.B..  '8a,  A.M.,  *88,  Dartmouth  Coll. 
31a  N.  axst  St.,  Omaha. 
'  G.  W.  A.  Li'CKKY,"A.B.,  '94,  Stanford  Univ. 

1895.     Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Nebraska,  154a  P  St.,  Lincoln. 
A.  A.  Rbed,  A.n.,  Univ.  of  Neb. 

X893.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Crete. 
Emma  Wheatley. 


i8oa.     Principal  of  Ward  Sch<x>l,  7531)  Capitol  Ave.,  Omaha. 
William  J.  Williams.  B.Sc,  '71,  A.M.,  '71.  A.M.,  '74,  Denison  Univ. 


1894.     Superintentlent  of  Schools,  qio,  14th  St.,  Columbus. 
1896.    Howard  Walthk  Caidwkll,  Ph.B.,  '80.  A.M.,  '94,  Univ.  of  Neb. 

1893.     ProtesMDr  of  Am.  Hist,  and  Jiirispruilcnce,  Univ.  of  Neb.,  51X  N.  x6th  St.,  Lincoln. 
Hknry  Ellsworih  Dawes,  B.Sc,  '86.  A.M.,  '93.  North  Western  Normal. 

X807.     Superintendent  of  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Omaha. 
William  R.  Jackson. 

1897.    State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1909  G  St.,  Lincoln. 


Inxnicloi  in  Lnin  and  Eoglith.  High  School, 
ChuKxIIor.  Cbu]a  Edwin  Bewy;  LlbniinD,  J.  I. 


Cipit 


6ii  N.uthSl.,  LliKoln. 
EU.KRV  W,  D*ns,  R.Se.,  Unii.  of  Wit  ^  Ph.D.,  Jahni  Hopklu  Univ. 

Pmtcuotol  MiilKiniliu,  Uniytniiy  o(  Ndiraiki.  !!*< 
CH*«ies  FoKDvci.  B.Sc,  A.M,.  Univ.  o(  N.h. 

iBg}.    Ucpirtmenl  of  BiolOEy,  Ncbtsiki  Weileyim  UaiTCnity 


.    Waltm  C.  G»VH»»T,  C.E. 

iSm.    PHnclpal  of  High  School  ud  Public  Schodi,  Aiutin 
J.  E.  Stusm.  A.B.,  'ji,  A.M.,  'j6,  D.D.,  "oo, 

ie«4-    Prciident  of  Snu  Unixnily  of  NcitU,  Reoo. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

.    NiwHAHrsHiRi  State  LiBHARV. 

Libniiin,  Arthur  H.  ChBK,  Coicanl. 
.    JoMs  Aucusivs  Bmo»n,  A.B.,  -n,  H.rv.nl. 

1886.     Member  of  School  Baud;  Private  Tutor,  }]  Pint  St..  E. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Lamsdoh  Shook  Tmoxpsok,  A.M.,  '84,  Marietta  Coll.,  O, ;  Pd-D-.-oi,  Unii 
1884.     Supeiviiar  of  Drawing.  Public  Schoola;  1893.  Principa: 


al'^Dol,  189W. : 
6S.  nib  St.,  New 
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xSga.    Addison  B.  Poland,  A.M.,  '76,  Wes.  Univ.,  Conn.;  Ph.D.,  '90,  Univ.  of  City  of  N.  Y. 

1897.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  City  Hall,  Paterson. 
Jambs  M.  Ralston,  A.M.,  '83,  Dickinson  Coll. 

*  1890.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  707  Grand  Ave.,  Asbury  Park. 

Emily  A.  Ricb,  Pd.D.,  Albany  Nor.  Coll. 

Teacher  of  Private  Classes,  77  Clark  Ave.,  Ocean  Grove. 
Randall  Spaulding,  A.B.,  '70,  Yale. 

1874.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  14  Clinton  Ave.,  Montdair. 
JoTHAM  Walker  ^VAKEMAN. 

1865.    Principal  of  School  No.  6, 550  Summit  Ave.,  Jersey  City. 
H.  Brewster  Willis. 

x886.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Middlesex  Co.,  185  Livin^g^ston  Ave.,  New  Brunswick. 
WiLUAM  R.  Wright. 

1893.     Principal  of  Franklin  Public  Schools,  Nutley. 

1893.  Martin  Luther  Cox,  Pd.M.,  '97,  New  York  Univ. 

1898.  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  4  Blackwell  St.,  Dover. 
Charles  M.  Davis,  A.U.,  '43,  A.M.,  '45,  Princeton. 

1891.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  766  Avenue  A,  Bayonne. 

C.  B.  Gilbert. 

1896.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  City  Hall,  Newark. 
Henry  E.  Harris. 

1879.    Principal  of  School  No.  i,  64  Trask  Ave.,  Bayonne. 
Miss  S.  M.  Searlb. 

1893.     Principal  of  Primary  Department,  Public  School  No.  23,  cor.  Romaine  and  Pavonia 
Aves.,  Jersey  City. 
L.  C.  WOOLEY. 

Principal  of  James  Wood  School,  136  E.  Front  St.,  Trenton. 

1894.  William  N.  Barringer,  A.M.,  Princeton ;  Pd.D.,  Univ.  of  City  of  N.  Y. 

Supervisor  of  Evening  and  Summer  Schools,  1x4a  A.  Broad  St.,  Newark. 
Richard  Case,  A.M.,  '8t,  Brown  Univ. 

1898.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Trenton  Ave.,  Point  Pleasant. 
Mary  J.  Donohoe. 

189^.     Principal  of  School  No.  4>  33  Dodee  St.,  Bayonne. 
Benjamin  C.  uregory,  A.B.,  Coll.  of  City  olNew  York. 

1888.  Supervising  Principal  of  Schools,  54  Chestnut  Ave.,  Trenton. 
Anna  J.  Gudes. 

189a.     Assistant,  School  No.  4,  aoa  Avenue  D,  Bayonne. 
J.  F.  D.  Heinekb{(. 

1899.  Principal  No.  7,  Public  Schools,  East  Brunswick;  res.,  Milltown. 
Gaius  Hoffman. 

1881.    Principal  of  Schools,  Bound  Brook. 
William  C.  Ingalls,  A.B,,  '84.  A.M.,  '87.  Brown  Univ. 

1898.     Supervising  Principal  of  Public  Schools,  160  Orient  Way,  Rutherford. 
Carl  F.  Kayser,  Ph.D.,  '93.  Univ.  ot  City  of  New   York. 

1897.  First  Assistant  of  I^tin  and  German,  Boys*  High  School,  and  (1899)  Actios  Prin- 

cipal of  High  School  Annex,  ajd  St.,  New  York  city ;  res.,  ai,9tn  Ave.,  Newark. 
Jambs  Wilmer  Kennedy.  A.M..  '91,  New  York  IJniv. 

1889.  Principal  of  Miller  Street  Grammar  School,  3  Emmett  St.,  Newark. 
Henrietta  S.  Leslie. 

1885.    Principal  of  Public  School,  Box  a6,  Blackwood,  Camden  Co. 
N. W.  Pease. 

1867.     Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  a,  7x  Morrell  St.,  Elizabeth. 
J.  Albert  Reinhart,  A.Sl.,'77,  Ph.D.,  '81,  Syracuse  Univ. ;  Ph.B.,  '76,  A.M.,  '77,  Ph.D.,*8i,  Dela- 
ware Coll. 

t88a.     Principal  of  City  High  School,  534  E.  a7th  St.,  Paterson. 
E.  H.  ScHm'LER,A.M.,  'ga,  Princeton  Coll. 

X884.     Professor  of   Mathematics,  Dr.  Julius   Sachs*  Collegiate  Institute,  38  W.  59th  St., 
New  York  city;  res.,  Haworth. 
Henry  Snvder,  A. B., '78,  A.M., '88,  Lafayette  Coll. 

i8oa.     Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  City  Hall,  Jersey  City. 
Margaret  I.  Wadk. 

Teacher  of  Mathematic>,  High  School,  507  Third  Ave.,  Asbury  Park. 

1895.  Wilson  Farrand,  A.B.,  '80,  A.M.,  *8y,  Princeton. 

1889.     Ass')ciate  Master  of  Newark  Academy,  544  High  St.,  Newark. 
Ada  Van  Stone  Harris. 

1897.    Supervisor,  Primary  Schools  and  Kindergartens,  office  Board  of  Education,  Newailc. 
Linn  Marie  Haw.n. 

1896.  Superintendent  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  7  N.  Grove  St.,  East  Orange. 
Robert  Mkzgbr,  Grad.,  Univ.  of  Heidelberg,  '90. 

1897.  Instnictor  in  German,  High  School,  a95  Garside  St.,  Newark. 
W.  J.  Shearer,  A.B.,  '87,  A..M.,  ',/>,  Dickinson  Coll. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  470  Monroe  Ave.,  Elizabeth. 

1896.  Charles  J.  Baxter. 

1896.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  930  Putnam  Ave.,  Plainfield. 
Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Bf.nnett. 

1895.     Principal  of  IxK>nia  Heights  Public  Schools,  Leonia,  Bergen  County. 
H.  B.  BoiCK,  Sf.n.,  '88,  Univ.  Med.  Sch.,  New  York  city. 

1891.     State  Normal  School,  Box  638,  Trenton. 
Mrs.  Orrell  F.  Elwei.l. 

1876.    Teacher  of  Grammar  School,  15a  S.  Stockton  St.,  Trenton. 

D.  H.  Farlf.y. 

Teacher  in  State  Normal  School,  5x5  E.  State  St.,  Trenton. 

E.  R.  Johnstonf.. 

1898.  Vice- Principal  of  N.  J.  Training  School  for  Feeble -Minded,  Vineland. 
Edwin  C.  Merrill. 

Publisher,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  39-33  E.  X9th  St.,  New  York;    res.,  33  Wash- 
ington St.,  East  Orange. 
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•  1896.    F.  E.  Spauloimg,  A.B.,  '89,  Amherst ;  Ph.D.,  *94»  Univ.  of  Letp»g-     . 

X807.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  54  High  St.,  Pasuuc 
•Miss  M.  J.  B.  Thomas.  IM.M.,  'ot,  N.  Y.  Univ. 

i88q.     Principal  of  High  School,  435  Ave.  E,  Bayonne  City. 
Albsst  H.  Wilson.  ^  «      ^      ^ 

1899.     Principal  of  Nassau  I*ubhc  School,  xxx  Chestnut  St.,  East  Orange. 

1897.  Makgaret  Bancroft. 

Principal  and  Owner  of  Haddonfield  Training  School,  Haddonfield. 

Miss  Jean  N.  Cox. 

1889.    Principal  of  Haddonfield  Training  School,  Haddonfield. 
Anna  M.  Fell,  M.E.U,  Pennington  Sem. 

x8o4.     I*rincipa]  of  Cadwalader  School  No.  ai,  304  W.  State  St.,  Trenton. 
Free  I^ublic  Library  of  Jersey  City. 

Librarian,  E.  E.  Burdick.  Jersey  City. 
Mary  A.  Lyon. 

Box  353,  Boonton. 
Andrew  J.  Rider. 

President  of  Rider  Business  College,  Ribsam  Bldg.,  Treaton. 
E.  K.  Sexton,  Pd.M.,  '93.  New  York  Univ. 

Principal  of  Ann  St.  School,  64  Ninth  Ave.,  Newark. 
State  Normal  School,  Trenton. 

Principal,  J.  M.  Green,  Trenton. 
Ira  Winthrop  Travell,  A.B.,  '90,  Williams  Coll. 

1893.     Principal  of  High  School,  8x5  College  Place,  Plainfield. 
Thyrza  C.  Wiluams. 

X896.    Associate  Principal  of  Haddonfield  Training  School,  Haddonfield. 
'  X898.    S.  V.  Arrowsmith. 

1897.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  103  Maple  Ave.,  Red  Qank. 
^                                             Arthur  Grant  Balcom. 

Principal  of  Franklin  School,  167  Mt.  Prospect  Ave.,  Newark. 
•*  S.  Olin  Garrison,  A.M.,  Wcs.  Univ.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Principal  of  the  New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded Children,' 
Phoebus  W.  Lyon.  A.M.,  Princeton. 

Principal  of  West  Jersey  Academy,  Bridgeton. 
William  M.  Swingi.k,  Ph.D. 

1898.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  High  School,  Orange. 
CuiUDE  L.  West. 

1897.  Principal  of  Elementary  School,  478  Ellison  St.,  Paterson. 
Lkonakd  Worckstkk  Williams.  A.B.,  '95,  .A.M.,  '98.  Hanover  Coll.,  and  '99,  Princeton 

189Q.     Fellow  in  Biology,  Princeton  University,  73  Alexander  St.,  Princeton. 
1899.     R,  L.  Ro<;eks  Dkkssf.k. 

Trainer  of  Kindrrgartnrrs,  239  High  St.,  Burlington. 
J.  Howakd  Hi'Lsakt.  A.M.,  '98.  111.  Wes.  Univ. 

i8qi.     Supervising  Principal,  105  Sussex  St.,  Dover. 
Andkkw  F.  Wkst.  Ph.D.,  LI^.D. 

1883.     ProfcMior  of  I^tin,  Princeton  University,  Princeton. 

NEW  MEXICO 

ACTIVE   MEMBERS 

1891.    Hiram  Hadlry,  A..M.,  '85,  Elarlham  Coll. 

1898.  Professor  of  History  and  Pedagogy,  Coll.  of  Agri.  and  Mech.  Arts,  Las  C 
,                                    1895.    Clarence  T.  Hackktv,  H.Sc,  '90,  M.Sc,  *95.  Notre  Dame  Univ.,  Ind. 

1891.     Profe<^nor  of  Mathematics,  Coll.  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  I.as  C 
Charles  ¥.,  HoixiiN,  Grad.,  '81,  Ind.  St.  Nor. ;  B.Pd.,  '03,  Univ.  of  N.  Mex. 

1897.  Principal  of  Normal  Department,  l-niversity  of  New  Mexico.  Albuquerque 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Jackson. 

I  1890.     Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Silver  City. 

i  C.  M.  Light,  Ph.D.,  Univ.  of  City  of  N.  Y. 

1  1896.     Principal  of  Normal  School  of  New  Mexico,  Silver  City. 

j  1807.    George  Besja>hn  Hag<-,ett,  B.Sc,  '75,  Grand  River  Institute. 

1809.     Principal  Teacher,  Indian  Service,  Thornton. 
Fkedkric  W.  Sanders,  A.R.,  '83,  Coll.  of  City  of  N.  Y.;  A.M.,  '9a.  Harvard  Univ.;  PI 
Univ.  of  Chicago. 

*  "  1899.     President  and  Professor  of  Political  and  Economic  Science,  New  Mexico  C 
;  Af;riru]ture  and  Me<:hanic  Arts,  Mesilla  Park. 

\  James  Alfheus  Wood,  A. B.,  '77,  A.M.,  '80. 

j  1890.     Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Santa  F<. 

1898.  William  J.  Oliver. 

1898.  Teacher  of  .M.nnual  Training,  Indian  School,  Albuquerque. 
1809.     Wii.i.ixM  H.  Decker.  H.K.,  Nor.  Sch.,  Silver  City.  N.  Mex. 

Principal  of  Schools,  Pinos  Altos. 
^  Edgar  L.  HKwhrr.  M.IM. 

II ■  1897.     President  of  New  .Mexico  Normal  University,  Las  Vegas. 

•  Etta  HYN^s. 

«■'  Teacher  in  Indian  School,  Mescalero. 

i  Mrs.  M.  R.  Kokhi.kr. 

*.  1B9Q.     Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Silver  Cil^. 

C  Jennie  Potter. 

!;  1899.    Teacher  in  Grammar  Department,  Canal  St.,  Eddy. 

I*  O.  P.  White  hill. 

J  Teacher  in  Public  School,  Silver  City. 

] 


♦  Died  Octol>cr  18,  1899. 
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NEW  YORK 

LIFE    DIRECTORS 

z88o.    Albert  Prescott  Marble,  A.M.j  '63,  Ph.D.,  '8j,  Colby  Univ.,  Ale. 

1896.     Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Park  Ave.  and  59th  St.,  New  York. 

1884.  James  H.  Canfield,  A.B.,  *68,  A.M.,  '77.  LL.D.,  '94.  Williams  Coll. 

1899.     Librarian  of  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

1885.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  A.B.,  '82  Ph.D.,  '84,  Columbia  Coll. 

1889.  Professor  of  I^ilosophy  and  Education,  Columbia  University,  119  E.  30th  St.,  New 

York. 
Ezbkiel  Hanson  Cook,  A.B.,  *66,  A.M.,  '69,  Bowdoin  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '89,  Colgate  Univ. 

610  S.  Broadway,  Yonkers. 
Caleb  G.  Hall. 

New  Berlin. 
rSgo.    Charles  Rufus  Skinner,  A.M.,  '90,  Hamilton  Coll.;  LL.D.,  '95,  Colgate  Univ. 

1895.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  453  State  St.,  Albany. 

LIFE    MEMBERS 

1857.    Jambs  Ckuikshank,  LL.D.,  '6a. 

1875.     Principal  of  Grammar  School   No.  xa,  and  Evening   High  School;  Secretary  of 
Council  of  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  306  S.  Oxford  St.,  Brooklyn. 

1870.  Oliver  Cromwell  Arrv,  A.M.,  '65,  Union  Coll. 

239  Averill  Ave.,  Rochester. 
W.  E.  Crosby. 

X78  W.  135th  St..  Manhattan,  New  York. 

1871.  John  Jacob  Anderson,  A.M.,  '67,  Rutgers  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '76,  New  York  Univ. 

Author  of  School  Histories  and  Historical  Readers.  343  Adelphi  St.,  Brooklyn. 
1876.    Charles  C.  Rounds,  B.Sc,  '.s7>  M.Sc,  *6o,  Dartmouth  Coll.;  A.M.,  Bowdoin  Coll.  and  Waterville 
Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  Bates  Coll. 

1896.  Institute  Instructor  and  Lecturer,  256  W.  looth  St.,  New  York. 
t889.    Josephine  E.  Hodgdon,  Pd.M.,  '91,  Univ.  of  City  of  New  York. 

1898.    Principal  of  Primary  School  No.  no,  30  Sidney  PI.,  Brooklyn. 
Menco  Stern. 

1879.  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature,  Stem's  School  of  Language,  97  E. 

44th  St.,  New  York. 
1884.    Sarah  A.  Stewart. 

28  W.  94th  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Georgiana  Van  A  ken. 

1858.    Principal  of  Day  School,  Ladies*  Home  Mission,  63  Park  St.,  New  York. 
x88s.    Thomas  Hunter,  A.M.,  '66,  Columbia  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '77,  Williams  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  N.  Y.  Univ. 

1869.     President  of  Normal  College,  Park  Ave.  and  68th  St.,  New  York. 
189X.    Mrs.  M.  J.  B.  wvLiE. 

46  Essex  St.,  Buffalo. 
1893.    University  of  State  of  New  York. 

Secretary,  Melvil  Dewey,  Albany. 

active  members 

1883.  Walter  S.  Goodnough. 

1890.  Director  of  Drawing,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  367a  Lewi^  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

1884.  Edward  N.  Jones,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1898.    The  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Henry  and  Oliver  Sts.,  New  York 
city;  res.,  50  Church  St.,  White  Plains. 
x886.    Charles  L.  Patton. 

University  Publishing  Co.,  43-47  E.  loth  St.,  New  York. 
1887.  •Lovis  H.  Galbreath,  B.L.,  *9o,  Cornell  Univ. 

1898.     Fellow  in  Teachers*  College,  Columbia  University,  528  W.  x33d  St.,  New  York. 
GussiE  Power. 

1880.  Teacher,  5^5  Warren  St.,  Hudson. 

1889.  Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.D.,  *86,  Halle,  Germany. 

1898.  ProfesM)r  of  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 
Thomas  Francis  Kane,  A.B.,  *92,  Cornell  Univ. 

1899.  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Stapleton  High  School,  Richmond  Borough,  3  Horton 

Row,  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 
Gratia  L.  Rice. 

1892.    State  Director  of  Drawing,  Box  331,  Buffalo. 

1890.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  A.B.,  '69,  Yale. 

1874.     Elditor  of  **  School  Bulletin,"  406  S.  Franklin  St.,  Syracuse. 
A.  B.  Blodgett. 

1889.    Superintendent  of  School.  127  Burnet  Ave.,  Syracuse. 
John  T.  Buchanan,  A.B.,  '72.  A.M.,  '74,  Central  Coll. 

1897.  Principal  of  Boys'  High  School,  New  York  city ;  res.,  592  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
John  W.  Chandler,  Ph.b.,  '77,  Univ.  of  State  of  New  York. 

1894.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kllenville. 
Edward  D.  Farrrll,  A.M.,  '67,  Coll.  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

1889.     Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  163  E.  X24th  St.,  New  York. 
Mary  A.  Fleming.  x 

1878.    Teacher  in  Grammar  School  No.  13,  432  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo. 
Amos  M.  Kellogg,  A.M.,  '57,  Hamilton  Coll. 

Editor  of**  The  School  Journal.**  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 
James  M.  Milne,  A.M.,  '83,  Rochester  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  '85,  Colgate  Univ. 

Cortland. 
Francis  B.  Palmer,  A.B.,  *58,  A.M.,  '63,  Ph.D.,  '79,  Univ.  of  Rochester. 

1878.     Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  86  Central  Ave.,  Fredonia. 
Isaac  H.  Stout,  A.M.,  '88,  Hob-irt  Coll. 

1887.    Supervisor  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany. 

*Died  August  ax,  X899. 
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ViNCSMT  Aloudgb,  A.M.,  *8x.  Syracuse  Unrr. 

1889.  Teacher  of  Mathemarics.  Bm*  High  School,  s6  Clarkaoa  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Earl  Barnks,  A.M.,  '89,  Ind.  Univ. ;  M.Sc.,  V»  Cornell  UniT. 

833  Greene  Ave..  Brooklyn. 
FitAMaB  JoMM  Chkmev,  A.B..  *7a,  A.M.,  '75,  Ph.D.,  *8o,  Syracuae  UniT. 

18^.     Principal  of  State  NormalSchool,  45  Church  St..  Cortland. 
AOGUSTUS  S.  DowMmG,  A.M..  Pennsylvania  Coll. 

1808.    Principal  ol  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers,   1x9th  St.  and  ad  Ave., 
New  York. 
MAmiBw  J.  Elgai,  A.B.,  'da,  A.M.,  'dj,  Montreal  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  *6o.  St.  Johns  Coll. 

X896.    Associate  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  zax  W.  87th  St.,  New  York. 
Haslak  P.  Fkbnch,  A.B.,'68,  A.M., '71,  Amherst  Coll. 

X896.    Member  of  Board  of  Education,  Proprietor  of  Albany  Teachers'  Agency,  24  State 
St.,  Albany. 
Gborgb  D.  Halb,  A.B.J  '70,  A.M.,  '73,  Univ.  of  Rochester. 

1871.    Principal  of  Hale*s  Classical  and  Scientific  School,  409  Lake  Ave.,  Rochester. 
OssiAN  H.  Lang. 

1895.    Managing  Editor  of  **  The  School  Journal,*'  New  York  and  Chicago,  6z  E.  9th  St, 
New  York. 
Hbnry  M.  Lkirigbk,  A.M.,  Coll.  of  City  of  N.  Y. ;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Coll. 

1890.  Supervisor  of  Lectures,  New  York  city,  146  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
Albbkt  Lbonard,  A.B.,  '88^  A.M.,  '91,  Ohio  Univ.;  Ph.D..  '94,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1897.    Dean  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse. 
John  M.  Milnb,  A.M.,  '79,  Rochester  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  '90,  Univ.  of  State  of  N.  Y. 

1889.    Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Geneseo. 
Thomas  B.  Stowbll,  A.M.,  '65,  Genesee  Coll. :  Ph.D., ^81,  Syracuse  Univ. 

1889.    Principal  of  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  6  Le  Roy  St.,  Potsdam. 
Mrb.  Ella  N.  Allbn. 

1897.    Supervisor  of  Practice,  State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  Wis. ;  res,,  Yonkcis. 
Thomas  O.  Bakbr,  A.M.,  '9a,  Ph.D.,  Univ.  of  City  of  New  York. 

1895.  Principal  of  High  School^  Yonkers. 
*Elias  J.  Bbaroslev,  C.E.,  A.B.,%5 ;  A.M.,  Union  Coll. 

1889.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  City  Hall,  Lake  and  Church  Sts.,  Elmira. 
Emmbt  Bblknat.  A.B.,  80,  A.M.,  '8^,  Marietta  Coll. 

1889.    Superintendent  of  Schools.  906  East  Ave.,  LoCkport. 
W.  H.  Bbnbdict,  A.B.,  '75,  A.M.,  '78,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1889.  Principal  of  School  No.  8,  508  W.  3d  St.,  Elmira. 
A.  Hall  Burdick. 

x8qo.    Principal  of  Public  School  No.  X4,  and  High  School,  4  Harrison  St.,  Stapleton. 
Charlbs  W.  Colb,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1878.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  354  Hudson  Ave.,  Albany. 
Melvil  Dbwbv,  A.B.,  '74,  A.M.,  '77,  Amherst. 

x888.     Secretary  of  University  of  State  of  New  York,  Regents'  Office,  Albany. 
William  B.  Fribdbbrg,  B.Sc.,  '73,  Coll.  of  New  York;  LL.B., '77,  Columbia  Law  School. 

i8<)o.    Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  95,  31-93  £.  xasth  St.,  New  York. 
William  B.  Harison. 

Educational  Publisher,  3  and  5  W.  x8th  St.,  New  York. 
H.  E.  Havbs. 

1890.  Manager  of  Educational  Department,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Publishers,  79,  stk  Ave., 

New  York. 
Mary  F.  Hyde. 

Author  of  ''Lessons  in  English,"  908  Main  St.,  Binghamlon. 
Jambs  Lbb,  M.D.,  '86,  *'  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Coll." 

1899.    Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  93^  E.  X94th  St.,  New  York. 
William  H.  Maxwbll,  A.B.,  '79,  A.M.,  '74,  Queen's  Univ.,  Ireland. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  City  of  New  York,  146  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
William  J.  Milne,  Ph.D.,  Rochester  Univ. ;  LL.D.,  DePauw  Univ. 

President  of  State  Normal  College,  94  Willett  St.,  Albany. 
R.  V.  K.  MONTFORT,  M.D.,  '56,  Albany  Med.  Coll. 

1887.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  99  Montgomery  St.,  Newburgh. 
Oscar  D.  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  '87,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

1886.     Principal  of  High  School,  501  State  St.,  Albany. 
James  Winne,  A.B.,  '77*  A.M.,  '79,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1886.     Principal  of  High  School,  30  Hooker  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie. 
Henry  P.  Emerson,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Univ.  of  Rochester. 

1893.  Superintendent  of  Eklucation,  X99  College  St.,  Buffalo. 
John  Arthur  Greene. 

1896.  Manager  of  American  Book  Co.,  too  Washington  Sq.,  New  York. 
George  Griffith,  A.B.,  '77,  Hamilton  Coll.;  Ph.D.,  '93,  llirWesleyan. 

1899.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  40  Jewett  rl.,  Utica. 
Mary  F.  Hall. 

Spencer. 
Lawrence  C.  Hull,  A. B.,  '77,  A.M.,  '97.  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1899.     Principal  of  Academic  Department,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  99  Schenaer- 
horn  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Jenny  B.  Merrill,  Pd.D.,  '92,  New  York  Univ. 

1896.     Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  xxa  E.  8xst  St, 
New  York. 
Josephine  E.  Rogers. 

Principal  of  Public  School  No.  75,  489  Lexington  Ave,  New  York. 
Edward  Richard  Shaw,  B.L.,  '78,  Del.  Coll.;  Ph.B.,  '81.  Lafayette  Coll.;  Ph.D.,  '90,  N.  Y.Ubit. 

1894.  Dean  of  School  of   Peds^ogy,  New  York  University,  University  Buildkig,  Wtsh- 

ington  Sq.,  New  York. 
Arthur  Merrill  Wright,  A.B.,  '79,  A.M.,  '80,  Hamilton  Coll. 

Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Compulsory  Education,  Department  ol  Public  InstractioB, 
Waterville. 
^Dicd  March  2,  1899. 
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X894.    J.  W.  Babcock,  A.B.,  '78,  Cornell  Univ. 

x88i.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  637  Washington  Ave.,  Dunkirk. 
FRAmc  D.  Beattys,  A.B.,  '85,  A.M., '88,  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Manager,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  31  £.  xQth  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  B.  Ellbm  Burke. 

1898.    Institute  Instructor,  Main  St.,  Malone. 
Fkanqs  R.  Clair. 

1893.     School  Commissioner,  Queens  County,  Collq^e  Point. 
Charles  Newell  Cobb,  A.B.,  '77,  and  A.M.,  '80,  Svracuse  Univ. 

1893.    Inspector  of  University  of  State  of  New  York,  26  N.  Pine  Ave,,  Albany. 
Florence  Browning  Himbs. 

1894.  State  Instructor  in  Drawing,  126  Chestnut  St.,  Albany. 
Logan  D.  Howell,  A.B.,  '89,  Univ.  of  N.  C. 

1898.  Teacher  of  English,  High  School,  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  3080, 3d  Ave.,  New  York. 
Cynthia  Lagomarsino. 

X884.    Teacher  in  Five  Points  Mission  Day  School,  63  Park  St.,  New  York. 
William  A.  Mackby. 

xSoQ.    Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  53, 1697  Amherst  St.,  Buffalo. 
Charles  E.  Merrill. 

Educational  Publisher,  39-3X  E.  X9th  St.,  New  York. 
Frederick  Monteser,  Ph.D.,  'SsjUniv.  of  Vienna,  Austria;  Pd.D.,  '93,  N.  Y.  Univ. 

1893.    Lecturer,  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University;  1897,  Teacher  in  Boys'  High 
School,  New  York  city ;  res.,  Caryl  Station,  Yonkers. 
Mrs.  Acnes  O'Brien. 

Principal  of  School  No.  151, 91st  St.  and  xst  Ave.,  New  York. 
W,  F,  O'Callaghan,  A.B.,  Harvard  Univ. 

X894.    Assistant  Principal  of  Grammar  No.  99,  Washington  and  Albany  Sts.,  New  York. 
George  A.  PuurroN. 

Publishei,  70,  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Hester  A.  Roberts. 

x886.     Principal  of  Primary  Department  No.  xo,  149  W.  X38th  St.,  New  York. 
George  G.  Ryan,  A.B.,  '74,  A.M.,  '77,  Middlebury  Coll.,  Vt. 

1899.  Principal  of  School,  Brooklyn. 
Edgar  O.  Silver,  A.B..  '83,  A.M.,  '86,  Brown  Univ. 

Publisher,  President  of  the  Corporation  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  29-33  E.  X9th  St., 
New  York. 
Joseph  S.  Taylor,  Pd.D.,  '92,  New  York  Univ. 

1885.    Principal  of  Public  School  No.  19, 142,  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Martha  Van  Rensselaer. 

X894.    School  Commissioner,  Second  District,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  Randolph. 
1895.    Samuel  Houston  Albro,  PI1.D.,  Colgate  Univ. 

Woodside,  Central  Ave.,  Fredonia. 
H.  T.  Ambrose. 

President  of  American  Rook  Co.,  Publishers,  xoo  Washington  Sq.,  New  York. 
Middlesex  A.  Bailey,  A.M.,  '79,  Wesleyan  Univ.  of  Conn. 

1899.    Department  of  Mathematics,  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers,  xx9th  St. 
and  2d  Ave.,  New  York.         , 
Ida  C.  Bender,  M.D.,  '90,  Univ.  of  Buffalo  (Med.  Dept.). 

X893.    Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  731  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo. 
N.  L,  Benuam. 

1892.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  539,  4th  St.,  Niagara  Falls. 
Clarence  C.  Birchard. 

Agent  for  American  Book  Co.,  xoo  Washington  Sq.,  New  York. 
Annie  M.  Bissell. 

1883.  Assistant  in  Grammar  School  No.  62,  265  Alexander  Ave.,  New  York. 
Columbia  UNivERsmr. 

President,  Seth  Low ;  SecreUry,  W.  H.  H.  Beebe,  New  York. 
Fannie  S.  Comings. 

X893.    Principal,  Primary  Department,  Grammar  School  No.  77,  22  Halsey  St,  Brooklyn. 
JuuA  E.  Crane. 

1884.  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.  State  Normal  School,  and  Director  of  Crane  Normal  Insti* 

tute  of  Music,  91  Main  St.,  Potsdam. 
John  W.  Davis.* 

x88o.*    Public  School  No.  8x,  Bedford  Park,  New  York. 
H.  T.  Dawson,  A.B.,  '82,  HI.  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Publisher,  424  W.  144th  St.,  New  York. 
George  W.  French  LL.B..  '78,  Columbia  Coll. 

t88t.     Principal  of  Public  Schools,  Jamaica  Ave.,  opp.  Enfield  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.  Anna  Egglbston  Friedman. 

1898.     Instructor  in  Primary  Work,  Teachers'  Institutes,  45  Wadsworth  St.,  Buffalo. 
Edward  Hayward.  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  '90,  Union  Coll. 

1892.    Principal  of  High  School.  177  Genesee  St.,  Lock()ort. 
Welland  Hbndrick,  a. B.J  '80,  A.M.,  '83,  Coij^ate  Univ. 

X898.     First  Assistant,  New  York  I  raining  School  for  Teachers,  x 74  St.  Nicholas  Ave., 
New  York. 
Walter  L.  Hbrvey,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  '93.  Princeton. 

1898.     Examiner  of  Board  of  Education,  146  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
Samuel  B.  Howe,  A.M.,  '65,  Ph.D.,  '87,  Union  Coll. 

1865.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  615  Union  St.,  Schenectady. 
Wilber  W.  Howe. 

x89t.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Whitehall. 
Joseph  P.  Jackson,  Ll.B.,  '76.  Iowa  Univ. ;  A.M.,  '80,  Oskaloosa  Coll. 

X899.     Scholar  in  Teachers  Collejfc,  Columbia  Univ.,  xaoth  St.,  Station  J,  New  York. 
Sara  D.  Jenkins. 

1895.  Principal  of  Teachers'  Training  Class  and  Teacher  of  English,  High  School.  x<y\ 

Huestis  St.,  Ithaca.  ^ 
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1895.    Thomab  R.  KiiBii- A.B.,  '75.  A.M..  ;78,  Wetlgran  Unhr..  Mid^eiowv.  Conn. 

1893.    Soperintendent  of  Schools,  High  School  BniMing,  Saratoga  Spnags. 

Louise  M.  Lafsy. 

Department  Principal  of  School  No.  x6,  73X  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo. 
Charle*  D.  Larkihs,  Ph. d., '81,  Alfred  Univ. 

1893.  Principal  of  Manual  Trainii^  High  School,  76  Court  St.,  BrooklTn. 

SrrH  I^w,  lLd., '89,  Amherst;  'go.  Univ.  of  State  of  N.  Y.,.  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Harraid,  JTrinit] 
Princeton. 

1889.    President  of  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Rats  Palmbs  Macdoma. 

1899.    Principal,  Primary  Department,  Public  School  No.  70,  X96  W.  9XBt  St.,  New 
J.  MiLFORD  McKes,  Ph.B.,  *95,  111.  Wesleyan  Univ. 

laa  Valentine  St.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
F.  M.  McMiTEEY,  Ph.D.,  Jena. 

1898.    Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Teachers  College,  Cdumbia  I 
sity.  New  York. 
H.  D.  Nbwson. 

Manager  of  Educational  Department,  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Sq.,  New 
Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  A.B.,  '75.  t).n.,  *86,  Union  Coll.;  LL.D.,  Vt  Williams  Coll. 

1894.  President  of  Union  CoIl«^,  College  Hill,  Schenectady. 
J.  M.  Rice,  M.D.,  *8i,  Coll.  of  Phys.  and  Sur.,  New  York, 

Educational  Writer,  Editor  of  the  '*  Forum,'*  1045  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
R0VILLU8  R.  Rogers,  A.B.,  Oberlin  Coll. 

1890.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  627  E.  6th  St.,  Jamestown. 
James  E.  Russell,  A.B.,  '87.  Cornell;  Ph.D., '04,  Leipzig. 

1898.     Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  xsoth  St.  W^New  York. 
Hbnry  R.  Sanford,  A.m.,  '64.  Geneve  Coll. ;  A.M.,  '73,  Syracuse  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  *^,  Unimi  ( 
1885.     State  Institute  Conductor  and  State  Examiner  of  New  York,  E  Mam  St.,  Pen 
Alfred  T.  Schauffler,  A.B.,  '65,  A.M.,  '68,  Williams  Coll. 

1898.    Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bron: 
York  city ;  res.,  93  Woodland  Ave.,  New  Rochelle. 
Jane  A.  Schermbrhorn. 

1889.     Kindergartner  in  Union  Free  School,  Hillside  Ave.,  White  Plains. 
Hbnrv  G.  Schneider,  B.ik.,  '87,  Coll.  City  of  New  York. 

Third  Assistant  Grammar  School  No.  90,  6to  W.  47th  St.,  New  York. 
Myron  Tracy  Scudubr,  A.B.,  *82,  A.M.,  *86,  Rutgers  Coll. 

1899.    Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz. 
Sylvester  R.  Shear. 

1897.    Superintendent  of  Schools.  3  South  Broadway,  White  Plains. 
Herbert  J.  Smith,  A.B.,  *88,  A.M.,  '91,  Colgate  Univ. 

Oswego,      i 
J.  Mace  Smith,  B.Sc.,^8a,  Mch.  Agri.  Coll. 

1897.  Principal  of  St.  John  Ave.  School,  139  LeRoy  St.,  Binghamton. 
Plowdon  Stevens,  Jr.,  B.Sc,  '88,  Coll.  City  of  New  York. 

1898.  Assistant  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  8x,  aia6  Washington  Ave.,  New  Yo 
John  H.  Walsh,  A.B.,  '73,  A.M.,  '89,  Georgetown  Coll.,  D.  C. ;  LL.B..  '80,  Columbia  Coll. 

1889.    Associate  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  39,  30  Place,  Brooklyn. 
Frank  E.  Welles,  Ph.B.,  '86,  A.M.,  *<i2,\\\.  Wesleyan  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  »^,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ. 

1889.     Professor  of  I^atin  and  Greek,  State  Normal  School,  97  South  St.,  Geneseo. 
Charles  F.  Wheelock.  B.Sc,  '73,  Cornell  Univ. 

1891.  Head  Inspector,  University  of  State  of  New  York,  Regents'  Office,  Albany. 
1896.     Mrs.  Amelia  I).  Aluen,  Grad.,  '68,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

1895.  Vice-Principal  of  Westerleigh  Collegiate  Institute,  West  New  Brighton. 
Mrs.  Fannie  Schwbdi.er  Barnes. 

VAiioT  of  "Hie  Mother's  Voice,"  141  W.  a4th  St.,  New  York. 
John  Elmbndorf  Brandegee,  B.A.,  '74,  Trinitv. 

1896.  Member  of  School  Board,  30  Geneva  St.,  Utica. 
E.  N.  Bristol. 

Book  Publisher,  39  W.  33d  St.,  New  York. 
Kate  G.  Broderick. 

1881.    Principal  of  Public  School  No.  76,  E.  68th  St.,  New  York. 
Frank  S.  Capen,  A.B.,  '68,  A.M.,  '71,  Rochester  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  '87,  Colgate  Univ. 

New  Paltz. 
Eugene  C.  Colby. 

1885.     Principal  of  Department  of  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts,  Rochester  Atheiueu 
Mechanics'  Institute,  38  S.  Washington  St.,  Rochester. 
Le  Roy  C.  Coolby,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

1874.     Professor  of  Physics,  Vassar  College,  3  Reservoir  Sq.,  Potighkeepsie. 
Cornell  University  Library. 

President,  J.  G.  Schurman ;  Librarian,  George  W.  Hams,  Ithaca. 
Henry  M.  Crist. 

Manager  of  New  York  Office,  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  xx  E.  x6th  8t.,  New  Yorli 
BoonTHE  Colwell  Davis,  A.B.,  '90,  A.M.,  '93,  Alfred  Univ. ;  B.D.,  '93,  Yale;  PhuD.,  '96,  Ni 
Univ. 

1895.     President  of  Alfred  University,  8  Terrace  St.,  Alfred. 
George  S.  Davis. 

1888.     Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  146  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
William  Reed  Eastman.  A.B.,  '54,  Vale;  B.L.S.,  '93,  Univ.  of  N.  Y. 

1893.     Inspector  of  Pub.  Libraries,  Univ.  of  State  of  New  York,  State  Library,  Alb 
A.  W.  Edson,  A.B.,  '78,  A.M.,  *8i,  Dartmouth  Coll. 

1897.  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  146  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
Ella  C.  Elder. 

1893.    Superintendent  of  Buffalo  Free  Kindergarten  Asaoc,  86  Delaware  Ave.,  Bid 
Henry  W.  Ellsworth,  Grad.,  Fredonia  Acad.,  N.  Y. 

.Author  and  Publisher  of  Schoolbooks,  X37  Doane  St.,  New  York. 
Jambs  A.  Estee,  A.M.,  Alfred  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  17  Marshall  Ave.,  GIoverBville. 
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X896.    Mrs.  £.  D.  Farkkll. 

163  E.  xa4th  St.,  New  York. 
Gborgb  Fbnton. 

Agent  for  American  Book  Co.,  Broadalbin,  Fulton  Co. 
Jennik  Gifford,  B.Sc,  '67,  A.H.,'8o,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ.,  Lebanon,  O. 

53  E.  56ih  St.,  New  York. 
Charles  Eugene  Gorton. 

1883.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  55  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Yonkers. 
Elbert  W.  Griffith,  Ph.B.,  111.  Wcs.  Univ. ;  A.M.,  Wcs.  Univ.,  Conn. 

1899.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  8  Sherman  Ave.,  Glens  Falls. 
Walter  B.  Gunnison,  A.B.,  '75,  A.M.,  '78,  Ph.D.,  '93. 

1896.     Principal  of  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  77  Wilson  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Alfred  Hallam* 

Superintendent  of  Music,  116  N.  9th  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Mary  £.  Harris. 

1893.    Principal  of  Intermediate  Department,  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltx. 
Caroline  T.  Haven.  • 

1884.  Principal,  Kindergarten  Department,  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  X09  W.  54th  St.,  New 

York. 
Frances  C.  Haves. 

1898.     Supervisor  of  Kindergartens.  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York  city ;  res.,  Flushing. 
WiLUAM  C.  Hess,  B.Sc,  '67,  M.Sc,  '71,  Coll.  of  City  of  N.  Y. 

X897.    Principal  of  Public  School  No.  30,  and  (1896)  Principal  of  East  Side  Evening  High 
School,  439  E.  118th  St.,  New  York. 
W.  D.  Hewbs. 

X893.    Principal  of  High  School,  Shortsville. 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  '85,  Halle. 

1891.    Professor  of  Political  Science,  Cornell  University,  aao  South  Ave.,  Ithaca. 
L.  C.  JuDD,  B.Sc. 

Agent  for  Ginn  &  Co.,  70,  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Alpheus  B.  Kenvon,  B.Sc,  '74,  M.Sc,  '77,  Alfred  Univ. 

1874.     Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Graphics,  and  (1891)  Registrar  of  Alfred  Univ.,  33 
S.  Main  St.,  Alfred. 
Roland  S.  Kevser,  A.B.,  V^i  Ph.D.,  '81,  Syracuse  Univ. 

x8o8.     Department  of  English,  Normal  School,  Jamaica. 
Mrs.  Maria  KRAUs-tk>ELT]£. 

1873.    Principal  of  Kraus  Seminary  for  Kindergartners,  Hotel  San  Remo,  Central  Park, 
West,  New  York. 
^Frederick  H.  Lane,  Ph.D.,  '95,  111.  Wes.  Univ. 

With  Silver,  Kurdett  &  Co.,  31  E.  19th  St.,  New  York. 
Charles  E.  Lawton.  , 

X889.    Principal  of  Central  Grammar  School,  7  Franklin  St.,  Auburn. 
Louise  A.  Lounsberry. 

1896.    Teacher  of  Music  and  Drawing,  St.  Johnsville. 
Thomas  Bailey  Lovell,  A.B.,  '62,  A.M.,  '65,  Univ.  of  Rochester. 

1893.    Principal  of  High  School,  1018  South  Ave.,  Sta.  A,  Niagara  Falls. 
Howard  Lyon,  M.Sc,  '90,  Lafayette  Coll. ;  A.B.,  '93,  Harvard. 

1893.    Teacher  of  Science,  State  Normal  School,  35  Cedar  St.,  Oneonta.  1 

Mary  A.  Magovern. 

1876.     Principal  of  Primary  Department,  Public  School  No.  t66, 134  W.  89th  St.,  New  York. 
Nathalie  Mankell,  Grad.,  Central  Royal  Institute,  Sweden. 

Teacher  in  Gvmnastics  in  Franklin  School,  and  (1809)  Lecturer  in  Medical  Gym- 
nastics. University  of  Buffalo,  85  Mariner  St.,  Buffalo. 
J.  Edman  Massbe,  A.B.,  '73,  A.M.,  '76,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1898.     Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  981  Broadway,  Watervliet. 
Mark  M.  Maycock,  M.P.,  Syracuse  Univ.,  '75. 

Teacher  in  State  Normal  School.  330  Jersey  St.,  Buffalo. 
Clarence  E.  Mbleney,  A.B.,  '76,  A.M.,  '79,  Colby  Univ. 

x8q6.     Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  429  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
GuRDAN  R.  Miller,  Ph.B.,  '93.  Syracuse  Univ. 

1893.    Principal  of  Union  School,  Matteawan. 
Ons  Montrose. 

Principal  of  Haldane  Union  School,  Coldspring. 
Howard  J.  Rogers,  A.B.,  '84,  Williams  Coll. 

1895.    Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  \x^\^  Lancaster  St.,  Albany. 
Charles  M.  Ryon. 

X875.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  130  Elmendori  St.,  Kingston. 
Elisa  a.  Sargent. 

1889.     Director  of  the  Prang  Normal  Art  Classes  of  New  York,  3  W.  x8th  St.,  New  York. 
Sara  A.  Saunders,  Grad.,  '73,  Cortland  St.ite  Nor.'Sch. 

1895.  Method  Teacher,  State  Normal  School,  Brock()ort. 
Frank  A.  Schmidt,  Pd.D.,  '91,  New  York  Univ. 

1885.  First  Assistant,  Grammar  School  No.  49,  and  (1895)  Principal  of  Evening  Sichool 

No.  79,  4  V'an  Nest  Place ;  Charles  St.,  New  York, 
Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  A.B.,  '77,  A.M.,  '78,  London  Univ.;  D.Sc,  '78,  Edinburgh;  LL.D., 

Columbia. 
1893.     President  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  Coll. 
Mary  V.  Squire. 

Assistant  in  School  No.  39.  19  Marigold  Ave.,  Buffalo. 
Henry  Morse  Stephens,  A  M.,  '93,  Oxford. 

i8g4.     Professor  of  History,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 
Edward  Walmsi.ey  STrrr.  M.Sc,  '98,  Coll.  of  City  of  New  York ;  Pd.M.,  '97,  N.  Y.  Univ. 

1896.  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  89,  Lenox  Ave.  and  X34th  St.,  B<nough  of  Manhat* 

tan,  New  York. 
Mary  E.  Stockman. 

Private  Instructor,  53  E.  56th  St.,  New  York. 
*Dicd  June,  X899. 
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1896.  Ada  Francbs  Thaybk.  _    .  .       ^^,.   «.,«.,  --^.     « 

1893.    Supervisor  of  Physical  Training,  PdUic  Scfaooia,  Boaid  of  Edn.  Rooms,  S 
Amelia  Earlb  Tramt,  M.D.,  W  Univ.  of  Buffalo.  ^  ,«.     ,  , 

1807.    Principal  of  Boys'  Dq>artment,  Instructor  of  Psjrchology  and  Physioioe 
Park  High  School,  1968  Main  St.,  Buffalo. 
M.  H.  Wal«a™,  A.B.,  '89,  A.M..  V.  Syracuse  Univ. 

1896.    Principal  of  High  School,  Pawling  Ave.,  Boa  544,  Troy. 
Etta  Lansing  Wknte. 

Physical  Director,  Female  Academy,  Kindergarten  Training  School  and 
Gymna«tic  Qub,  99  Eagle  St.,  Albany. 

1897.  Jbssib  H.  Bancropt. 

1893.    Director  of  Physical  Training,  Public  Schools,  X3X  Livingston  St.,  Brookl] 
C.  L.  Barstow,  A.B.,  Union  G>n. 

Manager  of  Educational  Dept.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  93,  5th  Ave.,  I 
Enoch  Hbnry  Curribr,  A.M.,  Nat.  Coll.  of  the  Deaf. 

1893.    Principal  of  New  York  Institute  for  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  z6 
Broadway,  Station  M,  New  York. 
EorroRs'  Library,  Amkrican  Book  Co. 

Librariau,  L.  H.  Peet,  Washington  Sq.,  New  York. 
Annb  J.  Farley. 

Principal  of  Primary  Department,  Grammar  Sch.  No.  8z,  xa8  E.  63d  St.,  \ 
Henry  W.  Jameson,  A.B.,  Yale. 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  47  W.  xz9th  St.,  New  York. 
A.  L.  Prck. 

1880.    Librarian  of  Free  Library,  Gloversville. 
GusTAVE  StkaubbnmUllbr,  A.B. 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  ] 
\V.  X47th  St.,  New  York. 
J.  H.  TmRY. 

Introducer  of  the  School  Savings  Bank  Sjrstem,  x8z  Academy  St.,  Long  Ii 
Henry  H.  Vail,  A.B.,  '60,  LL.D.,  '96,  Middlebury  Coll. 
Publisher,  3aa  W.  75th  St..  New  York. 
Z.  F.  Wbstbrvblt,  LL.D.,  '95,  Rocnester  Unrv. 

1876.    Superintendent  of  Western  N.  Y.  Institution  for  Deaf*  Mutes,  945  N.  St 
Rochester. 
Jessie  M.  Wintebton. 

1891.    Director  of  Kindergarten  Dept.  and  Training  Class  for  Kindergartners,  i: 
St.,  New  York. 
X898.    Bkyson  Libbary,  Tbacheks'  College. 

Librarian,  Miss  £.  G.  Baldwin,  Momingside  Heights,  zaoch  St.,  W.,  N« 
^  Maby  Hyde  Cabboll. 

Private  Teacher,  Church  St^  Kingsbridge. 
Susan  F.  Chase,  A.M.,  Wis.  Univ. ;  D.Pd.,  Teachers'  Coll.,  Buffalo  Univ. 

Teacher  of  Literature  and  History,  State  Normal  School,  139,  Z4th  St.,  B 
W.  E.  Cochrane. 

Manager  of  Prang  Educational  Co.,  5  W.  z8th  St.,  New  York. 
I.  O.  Cbissy. 

1895.  Inspector  of  Business  Education,  University  of  State  of  New  York,  X37 

Albany. 
Richard  Elwood  Dodgk,  A.B., '90,  A,M.,  Vk,  Harvard  Univ. 

1896.  Profes!>or  of  Geography,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  xaotj 

New  York. 
Thomas  M.  GAFNhv. 

1898.  Member  of  Board  of  Education,  407  Otisco  St.,  Syracuse. 
Gborgb  B.  (iermann,  A.B.,  '95,  Ph.D.,  '99,  Columbia  Univ. 

1899.  Assistant  in  Philosophy  and  Education,  Columbia  University,  90  Noi 

Brooklyn. 
Charles  L.  Hakkingtok,  A.H.,  A.M.,  Amherst  Coll. 

1884.    Head  Alaster,  Dr.  J.  Sachs'  Collegiate  Institute,  38  W.  59th  St.,  New  Y< 
Edwin  S.  Hakkis,  M.A.,  '89,  Union  Coll. 

X.808.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Nelson  House,  Poughkeepsie. 
Mrs.  Louise  E.  Hogan. 

Care  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
Charles  C.  Holdkn,  Pd.M. 

1893.     First  Assistant  M .D.,  Public  School  No.  39,  Manhattan ;  res.,  Mamarone< 
John  F.  Hughes. 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Education,  35  Charlotte  St.,  Utica. 
Arthur  Marvin,  B.A.,  '91,  M.A.,  '96,  Yale. 

1897.  Principal  of  Union  Classical  Institute,  832  Union  St.,  Schenectady. 
Imith  Murray,  B.Sc.  '88,  M.Sc,  '93,  Syracuse  Univ. 

1899.    Graduate  Student  in  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


William  Sj 

1899. 
verly 

Principai,  Central  N.  Y.  Institution' for  Deaf- Mutes,  7x7  N.  Madiaon  St, 


Edward  Beverly  Nelson,  A.B.,  '73,  A.M.  (honorary),  '94,  Harvard  Univ. 

■D< 


Milton  Noyf.s. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Free  Academy  Building,  Rochester. 
Vinton  S.  Pakssler. 

IVincipal  of  Barlow  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  03  Walnut  St.,  Binghamto 
C.  R.  Richards,  B.Sc. 

1898.     Director,  Manual  Training  Dept., Teachers  College,  Columbia Univeisity, 
Syracuse  Central  Library. 

Librarian,  F^zekiel  W.  Mundv,  Syracuse. 
Edward  Lek  Thorndikr,  A.B.,  '95,  Wcs.  Univ.;  '96,  Harvard;  A.M.,  '97,  Harraid;  ' 
Columbia. 

iSgg.     Instructor  in  Genetic  Psychology,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ.,  N 
Vassar  College  Library. 

Librarian,  Frances  A.  Wood,  Poughkeepsie. 
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1898.  William  FuDKaic  Vroom. 

1898.    Teacher  of  Shopwork,  Grammar  School  No.  5,  z8x  Convent  Ave.,  New  York. 
Sherman  Wiluams,  Ph.D.,  ^94,  Albany  Nor.  Coll. 

1898.    Institute  Instructor,  New  York  State,  zo  Grove  Ave.,  Glens  Falls. 
J.  C.  WrrTKR. 

Editor  *'  Art  Education,"  123,  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

1899.  Danporth  E.  AmSWORTH. 

1895.    Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Capitol,  Albany. 
Buffalo  Public  Library. 

Superintendent,  H.   L.   Elmendorf;  Assistant  Superintendent,  Walter  L.  Brown; 
Librarian,  William  Ives,  Buffalo. 
Harry  D.  Frisbbe,  A.B.,  V.  Columbia  Univ. 

1895.    Teacher  in  City  Schools,  1340  Fulton  Ave.,  Burrotich  of  the  Bronx,  New  York. 

JOSBPHIMB  A.  UKEBNE. 

1895.  Director  of  Art  Department,  Normal  School,  Plattsburg'h. 
A.  Lkroy  Jonks,  A.B.,  '95,  Williams  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '08,  Columbia  Univ. 

1898.  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  Columbia  University,  310  W.  zz3th  St.,  New  York. 
John  Kennbdy. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Batavia. 
Nbw  York  Public  Library. 

Director,  John  S.  Billings,  Astor  Library  Building,  40  Lafayette  PI.,  New  York. 
JuuBT  Pbarson. 

i860.    Principal  of  School,  319  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York. 
Emily  H.  Radcliffb. 

1897.    Principal  of  Training  School,  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  res.,  180  W.  4th  St.,  Oswego. 
Frances  E.  Ransom. 

Director  of  Drawing,  New  York  Training  School,  70a  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York. 
J.  F.  Reigart,  A.B.,  Dickinson  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  Work!ngman*s  School,  Z09  W.  <4th  St.,  New  York. 
M.  Augusta  Requa,  M.D.,  '93,  Women's  Coll.,  N.  Y.  Infirmary;  M.Pd.,  '06,  N.  Y.  Univ. 

Z896.     Supervisol  of  Physical  Education,  New  York  College,  65  w.  sad  St.,  New  York. 
Edward  B.  Rawson,  B.Sc,  '81,  Mass.  Agri.  Coll. 

1897.    Principal  of  Friends'  Seminary,  326  E.  z6th  St.,  New  York. 
Laura  R.  Snbll. 

Teacher  in  Grammar  School  No.  8,  Rochester. 
State  Normal  School^  New  Paltz.  , 

Principal,  Myron  T.  Scudder,  New  Paltz. 
Ralph  Stockman  Tarr,  B.Sc,  '91,  Harvard. 

1896.  Professor  of  Dynamic  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  Cornell  University,  i  East 

Ave.,  Ithaca. 
Teachers*  College,  Department  of  Manual  Training. 

Director,  C.  R.  Richards,  New  York. 
William  L.  Tuttle,  M.D. 

<4  W.  J 26th  St.,  New  York. 
Fred  C.  White,  A.B.,  '95,  Alfred  Univ. 

1899.  Principal  of  High  School,  Cornwall -on-Hudson. 
John  F.  Wooomn-L,  A.B.,  »8o,  Vale;  Ph.D.,  '99,  Columbia. 

1888.    Professor  of  Physical  Science.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

life  members 

z88o.    Emily  M.  Cob. 

1897.  Principal  of  Normal  Department,  Red  Springs  Seminary,  Red  Springs. 
1884.    Robert  Bingham,  A.M..  '60,  LL.D.,  '90,  Univ.  of  N.  C. 

1873.     Superintendent  of  the  Bingham  School,  Asheville. 

ACTIVE  members 

1894.  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Ph.B.,  Univ.  of  N.  C. ;  D.C.L.,  Univ.  of  the  South;  LL.D., '99,  Tulane 

Univ.,  La. 

189a.     President  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

1895.  John  Jay  Blair,  B.Sc,  A.B.,  '85,  Haverford  Coll.,  Pa. 

1899.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wilmington. 

1896.  Charles  D.  McIver,  A.B.,  'St,  D.L.,  '93,  Univ.  of  N.  C. 

President  of  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro. 
Dora  B.  Rogers. 

1898.  Teacher  of  History,  Literature,  and  Sciences,  Kinsey  Semlnaty,  Wilson. 
George  Tavloe  Winston,  B.L.,  '74,  Cornell ;  A.M.,  Davidson  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  Trinity. 

1896.     President  of  No.  Car.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  West  Raleigh. 

1898.  I^ilander  p.  Claxton,  A.M.,  '86,  Univ.  of  Tenn. 

1893.    Piofesv>rof  Pedagoify.  Sute  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  W.  Market  and  Men- 
denhall  St^.,  Greensboro. 
G.  a.  Grimslev,  A.M.,  '99,  Univ.  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

1890.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  313  Forbis  St.,  Greensboro. 
J.  Y.  JoYNER,  Ph.B.,  Univ.  of  N.  C. 

Profci^sor  of  English  Literature,  State  Normal  and  Indiutrial  College,  1027  Spring 
Garden  St.,  (»recn$boro. 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  of  North  Carolina. 

President,  Charles  D.  Mclver,  Greensboro. 
D.  Matt.  Thompson,  A.M.,  Butterford  Coll. 

1891.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Box  Z45.  Statesville. 

1899.  Coluer  Cobb,  A.B.,  '89,  A.M.,  '94*  Harvard. 

189a.    Professor  of  Geokigy,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 


Critic  Tcicbcr  in  Stale  Nonn.1  Sdnnl,  M.yTille. 
J.  C.  Haiukd,  A.m..  I.ulbir  Coll..  I>. 

Sisic  SuHrintendrnt  oi  Public  Imlrvctian,  BiimiTrli. 
W.  E.  Hoov... 

SupeiintendFni  o(  Schaoli,  Puli  River. 

HinHA  SCOFIELD. 

laqq.    TeulMi  in  id  Piimaiy  DepinmcDI,  Public  Schools,  Dnr 
.    H.  W.  McAhdle.  H.Sc.  '87.  Mich.  Agci.  Coll. 

Pnfeuor  of  Malhemaila,  Noitli  Dakota  Agriculnml  Cai 

OHIO 


iBM.    ULYUnTHOHHOHCuRMH,A.B.,A.M..MiiiiiiUiiiv.;  B.L.,  Cinn.  Liv  C 
Ei-SupeTiiitini)«iio(Schooli,6»Col^uiabiu  An..  Sudui 
,870.    Mm.  Ditr*  Ijtk.o-  W,llia-s,  PAD.,  W  N.  V.  Si.«  N«.  Uni.. 

iSSo.    A»i>niil  Pioieuor  ol^oallili,  Okio  Wolcnn  Unini 
Dclawan. 
iSt*.    William  Allkn  Bbll,  A.B..'6o.  A.M.,  'tj,  Aniioch  Coll. 

i3w.    PfsideiilofADtioch  Conc«.yell<mSpHiin. 
iSSo.    J,  J.BumS,  A.M.,  WuhinilnDandJeflenmColl.;  Ph.D., '^,  Ohis  State  I 
1809.    Stale  Secntary  of  Ohio  Teaclwn'  Rcadint  Ciiclc,  ten  Wii 
CKADLEt  C.  Dahosw.A.M.  'S,QhioUni». 

iB«i.    Ttuitee  of  Ohio  Uuivenity,  $»  W.  Ely  St.,  AUianoe. 
Bkttim  a.  Din-TOM, 

ipal  of  Kentucky  Slivet  Scluol,$4  Slate  St.,  Clerelui 


rN  McMn-L  .  . 

S.  Broad  Si  „  Canfield. 


y.  Oak  Place,  Aknm. 


., -.    ;  LUB, 

I'h.D.,  "js,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

809  North  C'kkxdi  St.  Cindiwati. 

91  Maple  St.,  Dayton. 
James  A.  Robkrt,  A.M.. '6;,  Vide:  Ph.D.,  '8j.  Denluii  Van. 
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X884.    £.  A.  JoNBS,  A.B.,  '65,  A.M.,  *68,  Amherst  Coll. 

1869.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  138  E.  Tremont  St.,  Massillon. 
x886.  ^Chustinb  Gordon  Sullivan,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

1885.    Supervisor  of  Art  Instruction,  Puhlic  Schools,  cor.  Harvey  and  Park  Aves.,  Walnut 
Hills,  Cincinnati. 
1887.    Oscar T.  Corson,  A.M.,  '87. 

1891.    State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  **  The  Dennison,'*  Columbus. 

1889.  Edwin  B.  Cox,  A.B.,  *7^,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

x88i.    Supermtendent  of  Schools,  205  W.  Church  St.,  Xenia. 
Nathan  L.  Glovkr. 

1873.    Teacher  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  697  E.  Mill  St.,  Akibn. 
L.  H.  Jones. 

1894.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  190  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland. 

1890.  Louis  D.  BONEBRAKE,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

x8o8.    Commissioner  of  Schools  of  Ohio,  13x5  Forsythe  Ave.,  Columbus. 
Mrs.  Ada  £.  Laird. 

1893.    Principal  of  Waverly  School,  265  Franklin  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
Anna  M.  Osgood. 

X893.    Principal  of  Avondale  School,  1348  Oak  St.,  Columbus. 
J.  P.  Sharkey. 

1885.    Superintendent  of  Schools ;  1893,  Member  of  State  Board  of  Examiners,  Van  Wert. 
Sophie  Vance. 

1876.    Teacher  in  Grammar  Department,  1239  Rid^e  Road,  Van  Wert. 
189X.    Arthur  Owen  Jones,  B.Sc.  '99,  Univ.  of  Cincinnati. 


1890.    Teacher  of  Drawing;,  PublicSchools,  3315  Highland  Ave.,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati. 

'  "'hysical  Trj  ' 
X894.    Special  Teacher  of  Physical  Culture,  Public  Schools,  x9oEuclid  Ave.,  Cleveland. 


R.  Anna  Morris,  Grad.,  *88,  Anderson  Nor.  Sch.  of  Physical  Training. 


Ellen  G.  Revelev,  Pd.D.,  '94,  N.  V.  State  Nor.  Coll. 

1893.    Supervisor  oif  Public  Schools,  190  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
Charles  William  Super,  A. H., '66,  Dickinson  Coll.;  A.M.,*8a,  Syracuse  Univ.;    Ph.D., '74,  111. 
Wesleyan  Univ. ;  LL.D., '94.  Dickinson  Coll. 

1883.    President  of  Ohio  University,  xxo  Union  St.,  Athens. 
Frederick  Treudlev.  A.B.,  '78,  Univ.  of  Ind. 

1886.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  635  Elm  St.,  Voungstown. 
1893.    Virgil  G.  Curtis,  A.M.,  Tufts  Coll. 

1899.    Superintendent  of  Manual  Training  School,  *'  The  Monticello,**  Toledo. 
C  C.  Miller,  A.B.,  83,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

1895.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  70X  W.  North  St.,  Lima. 
N.  CoE  Stewart,  F.C.M. 

X867.     Director  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  7X  Jennings  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
Matilda  L.  Walke.  * 

Teacher  in  Public  School,  471  Riddle  Road,  Cincinnati. 
1893.    Charles  Haupert,  A.B.,  '80,  A.M.,  ^83,  Heidelberg  Univ. 

1893.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  (1894)  Member  of  State  Board  of  Examiners,  9 
College  Ave.,  Wooster. 

M.  A.  KiMMEL. 

1880.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Poland. 
Mrs.  Caroline  Newhall  Lathrop. 

Principal  of  Normal  School,  **  The  Somerset,"  Avondale,  Cincinnati. 
H.  H.  Raschig. 

X874.    Principal  of  xoth  District  School,  618  Prospect  Place,  Avondale,  Cincinnati. 
S.  D.  Sanor,  A.m.,  '98,  LL.B.,  "of^^  Western  Reserve  Univ. 

X899.     Instructor  in  Efnglish,  South  High  School,  X50  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Cleveland. 


William  H.  ^cott,  A.M.,  '65,  Ohio  Univ. ;  LL.D.,  '84,  Ohio  Univ.  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 
1883.     Professor  of  Philosophy,  Ohio  State  University,  131,  x5th  Ave.,  Columbus. 
Lucia  Sticki^ev,  A.M.,  '95,  Oberlin  Coll. 

1877.    Teacher  in  Hughes  High  School,  ^55  Franklin  Ave.,  Cincinnati. 
1894.    James  W.  Bashford,  A.B., '73^  A.M., '76,  Univ.  of  wis.;  S.T.B.,  '76,  Ph.D.,  '81,  Boston  Univ.; 
D.D., '90,  Northwestern  Univ. 


1889.     President  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  33  Oak  Hill  Ave.,  Delaware. 
J   Remsen  Bishop.  A.B.,  '82.  Harvard. 

Principal  oif  High  School,  Alpine  Place,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati. 
W.  W.  Boyd,  A.B.,  '84,  A.M.,  *86,  Marietta  Coll. 

1891.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  109  Wood  St.,  Painesville. 
Emma  C.  Davis. 

1893.  Supervisor  of  Public  Schools,  190  Euclid  Ave.,  Oeveland. 
Arnold  J.  Gantvoort. 

1894.  Lecturer  on  Musical  History  and  iGsthetics,  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati. 
Edward  L.  Harris,  A.K.«»A.M.,  Ph.B. 


1889.    Principal  of  Central  High  School,  Cleveland. 

.,  '70,  Oberlin  Cc  " 
1878.    Assistant,  Central  High  School,  91  Olive  St.,  Cleveland. 


Harriet  L.  Kreler,  A.B.,  '70,  Oberiin  Coll. 


Charles  P.  LvncHj  A.B.,  '86,  A.M., '89,  Ph.D.,  V,  Allegheny  Coll. 

189X.    Teacher  of  Latin,  Central  High  School,  146  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Qeveland. 
WiLUAM  O.  Thompson,  D.D.,  '91,  Muskingum  Coll. ;  LL.D. 

1899.     President  of  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
George  R.  Twiss,  B.Sc,  '85,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

Head  Science  Teacher,  Central  High  School,  143  Cornell  St.,  Cleveland. 
Anna  J.  Wright,  A.B.,  '73,  Oberlin  Coll. 

West  High  School,  94  State  St.,  Cleveland. 
X895.    Charles  E.  Albright. 

1899.     Principal  of  Central  High  School,  449  W.  5th  Ave.,  Ccrfumbus. 
C.  G.  Baixou,  B.Sc,  O.  Wcs.  Univ. 

Principal  of  High  School,  xx6  Floyd  St.,  Toledo. 
Charles  S.  Barrett,  B.Sc,  '85.  Hopedale  Coll.,  O. 

X887.    Principal  of  5tn  Ave.  School,  78  W.  9th  Ave.,  Columbus. 

*Died,  September  z,  1899. 
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X89S.    Mary  Blakiston,  PKB.,  '03,  Ohio  State  Unnr. 

1899.    Head  of  Department  of  Languaget,  East  High  School,  xxx7  Oak  St.,  Cblun 
WiLUAM  pAXTOii  BuKKis,  Ph.B..  *9i,  A.M.,  '94,  DePauw  Univ. 

1898.  Superintendent  of  Schooli,  67,  xoth  St.,  Salem. 

Geokge  Stocktom  Burroughs,  A.B.,  '73,  A.M.,  '76,  Ph.D.,  '84,  D.D.,  '87,  Priaceton;  LL 
Marietta  Coll. 

1899.  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Languages  and  Literature,  Oberlio  College,) 

St.,  Oberlin. 
C.  E.  Carey.  Ph.B. 

1897.  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  30;  Mahoning  Ave.,  Wanen. 
William  Wallace  Chalmers,  A.B.,  '87,  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  A.M.,^89,  Eureka  Coll. ;  B.Pd..  '9 

State  Normal  Coll. 

1898.  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  33X  Flqvd  St.,  Toledo. 

S.  T.  Dial.  A.B..  '80.  A.M..  '84.  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. ;  Ph.D.,  '94,  Syracuse  Unhr.,  N.  Y. 

1890.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  xx6  Hillside  Ave.,  Lx>ckland. 
Clayton  L.  Dickey. 

X893.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Qinton,  Sharon,  and  Perry  Tovniships,  N.  Bn 
Clintonville. 
George  A.  Howard. 

With  American  Book  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
Anne  H.  King,  B.L.,  *09,  Univ.  of  Cincinnati. 

X894.    Teacher  in  Public  School,  37x6  Morris  PI.,  Station  C,  Cindnaati. 
JuuA  C.  KOLBE. 

X896.    Primary  Teacher,  Norwood,  337  Milton  St.,  Cincinnati. 
Annie  Laws. 

President  of  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Mothers'  Asao.,  8x8  Dayton  St.,  Gnc 
S.  Herrick  Layton,  B.Sc,  'oa,  O.  N.  W. 

1899.  Superintenoent  of  Schools,  Bamcsville. 
WiLUAM  R.  Lazenby,  B.Agri.,  Cornell;  M.Agri.,  Iowa  Agri.  Coll. 

x88x.     Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry.  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
Charles  L.  Ixx)s,  Ir.,  A.B.,  '69.  A.M..  '71,  Bethany  Coll..  W.  Va. 

x888.    Assistant  Principal,  Steele  High  School.  X3a  Salem  St.,  Dayton. 
S.  H.  Maharrv.  A.M.,  '90,  Muskingum  Cbll..  New  Concord,  O. 

1896.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Millcrsburg,  Holmes  Co. 
S.  K.  Mardis,  Ph.B.,  Pd.B.,  '93,  Ohio  Univ.,  Athens. 

X898.    Superintendent  of  Schools.  88  N.  Water  St.,  Uhrichville. 
G.  C.  Maurrr.  Ph.M.,  '90,  Univ.  of  Wooster. 

X893.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  409  W.  Ray  St.,  New  Philadelphia. 
W.  W.  MclNTiRB,  Ph.B..  Ph.M.,  Univ.  of  Wooster. 

1897.  Manager  of  School  Music  Department.  The  John  Church  Co.,  Cincixwati. 
Henry  N.  Mertz,  A.B.,  '70,  A.B.,  '80.  Bethany  Coll. 

X879.    Supennlendent  of  Public  Schools.  La  Belle  Ave.,  Steubenville. 
Miami  UNivERsmr. 

President,  David  Stanton  Tappan,  Oxford. 
Carrie  E.  M cores. 

X896.    Teacher  in  College,  College  Hill,  Hamilton  Co. 
W.  H.  Morgan. 

Elx- Superintendent  of  Schools.  Cincinnati. 
Henry  M.  Parker,  A.B.,*59,  A.M.,  '6s,  Marietta  Coll.,  O. 

187).     Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Elyria. 
J.  W.  Pfeiffer,  A.B.,  Hopedale  Nor.  Coll.,0. 

1888.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  X4x  Wooster  Ave.,  Canal  Dover. 
Ed.  H.  Prichard. 

Principal  of  Third  Intermediate  School,  Franklin  St.,  Cincinnati.^ 
R.  E.  Rayman. 

1897.    Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  935  Walnut  St.,  East  Liverpool. 
W.  S.  Robinson,  B.Sc.  '91,  M.Sc,  '03.  Mt.  Union  Coll. 

1897.     Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  13  Sandusky  St.,  Ashland, 
William  C.  Skinner. 

1896.     Superintendent  of  Manual  Training.  at45  Ashland  Ave.,  Toledo. 


Horace  A.  Stokes,  A.B.,  *87,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. ;  A.M.,  *96,  DenisonUniv. 

1807.    Superintenoent  of  " 

Margaret  w.  Sutherland 


1807.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  70  Lincoln  Ave.,  Delaware. 


1889.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  ti6o  Neil  Ave.,  Columbus. 

Charles  F.  Thwing.  D.D.,  '88.  Chicago  Thco.  Scm. ;  LL.D..  '94.  HI.  Coll.  and  Marietta  Coll, 

1890.  President  of  Adelbert  College  and  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 
J.  S.  YoiWG.  A.M..  •98,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1898.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  335  N.  Main  St.,  Fostoria. 
t896.     P.  J.  Anderson. 

1895.     Principal  of  Felton  Ave.  School.  648  E.  Long  St.,  Colambus. 
J.J.  Bliss.  A.B.,  *8i,  A.M.,  '86,  Oberlin  Coll. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  sia  E.  Rensselaer  St.,  Bocyraa. 
G.  B.  Bolenbaugh. 

1808.    <\ssistant  Principal  of  Lincoln  School,  4738  Harris  St.,  Cincinnati. 
Granville  W.  Rkumbaugm,  M.K.,  '8q,  Juniata  Coll.,  Pa. 

1896.  Principal  of  Seventh  District  School,  taa6  W.  xttSt.,  Dayton. 
Marie  L.  Bruot. 

1889.    Teacher  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Central  High  School,  Oevelaad. 
Howard  Cha.mplin. 

1893.  Superintendent  of  Writing;  in  Public  Schools,  Lane  Seminary  Groonda,  Stat 

Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati. 
Tressa  M.  Corcoran. 

1886.    Principal  of  Allen  School,  "The  Normandie,"  Dayton. 
K.  S.  Cox,  Lit.D. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Sidney. 
F.  B.  Dyer,  A.B. 

1886.    Superintendent  of  Schools.  Madisonville. 
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1806.    August  F.  Foebstb,  A.M.,  Ph.D..  Vi  Harvard  Univ. 

1803.    Teacher  of  Physics,  Steele  Hi^h  School,  Dayton. 
Warrbn  L.  Fulton,  B.Sc,  '05,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

1896.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  Clyde. 
ALFitEO  E.  GLADDmc,  A.M.,  *9i,  Bethany ;  Ph.D.,  '98,  Mt.  Hope. 

x8oQ.    Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Dean  of  Mt.  Hope  College,  5  Eells  St.,  Rogers. 
J.  P.  GOROV,  Ph.D.,  Leipzig  Univ.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Ohio  Sute  University,  Columbns. 
F.  J.  Heikrhann. 

1899.    St.  Ignatius  College,  Carroll  and  Jersey  Sts.,  Cleveland. 
Lbmira  W.  Hughes. 

189a.    Principal  of  Normal  Training  School,  '*The  Lennox,"  Qeveland. 
J.  W.  Jones,  B.Sc,  N.  Nor.  Univ. ;  B.P.,  O.  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus. 
Fkbderick  Alwin  King,  A.M. 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Hughes  High  Schod,  zzo  Huntmgton  Place,   Mt. 
Auburn,  Cincinnati. 

Z890.    Superintendent  of  Physical  Education  Department  of  The  National  W.  C  T.  U., 
330  W.  Park  Ave.,  Mansfield. 

Anna  £.  Logan. 

1896.    Teacher  in  Intermediate  Grade,  Westwood,  Cincinnati. 
J.  V.  McMillan. 

1899.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Canal  Dover. 
George  M.  Pliwer. 

Principal  of  Ward  School,  623,  4th  St.,  Marietta. 
S.  L.  Rose. 

1895.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  319  N.  ad  St.,  Hamilton. 
John  H.  Rowland,  A.M. 

Genera]  Agent.  American  Book  Co.,  340 N.  Main  St.,  Delaware. 
Joseph  H.  Snyder,  B.Sc,  '74,  Ohio  Cent.  Coll. ;  A.M.,  Heidelberg  Coll.,  O. 

1890.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  169  Monroe  St.,  Tifiin. 
Harriet  £.  Terrbl. 

1890.    Principal  of  Scranton  Schools,  381  Jennings  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
R.  S.  Thomas,  A.B.,  111.  Wes.  Univ. :  Ph.D.,  '98,  Mt.  Hope  Coll. 

z8o8.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  azo  N.  Prospect  St.,  Akron. 
Anna  M.  P.  Tucker. 

Principal  of  Anna  M.  P.  Tucker  School  of  Ethical  and  Physical  Cultore,  878  Case 
Ave.,  Cleveland. 
Charles  Liggett  Van  Cleve,  A.B.,  A.M.,  O.  Wes.  Univ.,  Delaware. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  3233  Plum  St.,  Troy. 
William  M.  White,  A.B.,  McNeelv  Nor.  Sch. 

z868.    Superintendent  of  Union  Schools,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Ida  Mortimer  Windate,  A.B.,  O.  W.  Univ. 

Principal  of  High  School,  148  Washington  St.,  Delaware. 
X897.    Ella  Beistle. 

1888.    Principal  of  10th  District,  31  E.  McOwen  St..  Dajrton. 
Cleveland  Pubuc  Library. 

Librarian,  William  H.  Brett,  Cleveland. 
Cora  M.  Gayer. 

Special  Teacher  of  German,  135  Miles  Ave.,  Geveland. 
Rose  Morrison. 

1894.    Kindergartner's  Assistant  in  Normal  Training  School,  741  Willson  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio  State  University. 

President,  William  O.  lliompson ;  Librarian,  Olive  Jones,  Columbus. 
Mabel  L.  Pray. 

1893.    Director  of  Physical  Training,  *'  llie  Monticello,"  Toledo. 
John  C.  Ridge. 

1877.    With  the  American  Book  Co.,  3323  Nelson  Ave.,  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati. 
Sylvester  F.  Scovel,  A.B.,  '53,  A.M.,  '56,  Hanover. 

1898.    Elx-President  and  Professorof  Morals  and  Sociology,  University  of  Wooster,Wooster. 
Julia  C.  Silcox. 

Teacher  in  8th  Grade,  137  Miles  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
Edward  M.  Van  ClevEj  A.B.,  '86,  A.M.,  *89,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

1893.    Supermtendent  of  City  Schools,  127  W.  Main  St.,  Greenville. 
Mary- Belle  Westfall. 

z883.     Principal  in  ztth  District,  219  N.  Main  St.,  Dayton. 
T.  Howard  Winters,  A.B.,  '96,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. 

1896.    Teacher  in  Kingsbury  High  School,  58  S.  6th  St.,  Ironton. 
Z898.    Perla  G.  Bowman. 

Z897.    Associate  Professor  of  Domestic  Science,  Ohio  State  University,  Denniaon  Hold, 
Columbus. 
James  M.  Car  r. 

1893.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fraieysburg. 
Robert  Brown  Ewing,  B.Sc,  '85,  Nat.  Nor.,  Lebanon,  O. 

1894.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Gallipolis. 
H.  D.  Grindle,  A.B.,  '91,  Ohio  Wes.  Univ. ;  A.M.,  '98.  Defiance  Coll. 


1898.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Columbus  Grove. 

olyc 
1898.    Teacher  of  I>atin  in  High  School,  "The  Monticello,'*  Toledo. 


dupcr 
N,  Mt. 


Myra  H.  Hanson,  Mt.  Holyokc  Coll. 


E.  M.  Hahtman,  M.L.,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1899.    Teacher,  140  Broadway,  Toledo. 
L.  J.  House. 

1899.    Superintendent  of  Perkins  Public  Schools,  Lock  Box  96,  Sandusky. 
Edmund  D.  Lyon,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ. 

1895.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  i8z  W.  zst  St.,  Mansfield. 
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1893.    Edwin  DkVorb  Rbsslek,  A.B.,  *9x,  Otterbein  Univ. :  A.M.,  '97,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

1897.  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Eugene. 

1895.     J.  H.  ACKERMAN. 

1898.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Portland. 
£.  B.  McElroy,  A.m.,  '83,  Christian  Coll. ;  Ph.D..  '84,  Willamette  Univ. 

1895.  Professor  of  Ethics,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 
1897.    Charles  Fribdsl,  Ph.D.,  '95,  Leipzig. 

Professor  of  Physics  in  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 
X898.    Frank  Riglbr. 

1896.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  533  Yamhill  St.,  Portland. 
X899.    H.  D.  Cannon. 

Primary  Teacher,  St.  Helen's  Hall,  Portland. 
J.  S.  Landers,  B.Sc,  '87,  Nor.  Ind.  Nor.  Sch. 

1899.  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Union  and  9th  Sts.,  The  Dalles. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

UPS  directors 

1879.    Teachers'  Institute  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

President,  A.  J.    Macfarlane ;   Secretary,  Mary  Wallace,  9x3  S.  x6th  St.,  Phila 

delphia. 
Representative  for  x8^,  William  H.  Samuel,  Philadelphia.  * 

1891.    Elifhalet  Oram  Lyte,  M.Sc,  Millersviile :  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Coll. 

1887.     Principal  of  First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  Millersviile. 

life  members 

X876.    Edward  Brooks,  A.M.,  '58,  Union  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '76,  Lafayette  Coll.,  and  Wash,  and  Jeff.  Coll. 

1891.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  597X  Drexel  Road,  Philadelphia. 
X879.    Rachel  Foster  Avery. 

Somerton,  Philadelphia. 
Simon  Gratz,  A.M.,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

Elx-President  of  Board  of  Education,  X9X9  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Edward  Shippen. 

Ex- President  of  Board  of  Elducation,  539  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
x88o.    Edgar  Arthur  Singer,  Ph.D.,  '96,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

1887.  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  4663  Penn  St.,  Station  F,  Philadelphia. 
Z894.    Robert  Curry,  A.B.,  '48,  A.M.,  '51,  Jefferson  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '73,  Wash,  and  Jeff.  Coll.,  Palmjrra. 

3400  PerryviUe  Ave.,  Allegheny  City. 

ACnVB  MEMBERS 

X879.    George  Morris  Philips,  A.M.,  '74*  Ph.D..  '84.  Bucknell  Univ. 

x88x.    Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester. 
x88x.    Andrew  J.  Morrison,  A.M. 

1899.    Principal  of  Northeast  Manual  Training  School,  X430  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Z884.    George  H.  Stout. 

1888.  Supervising  Principal  of  Boys*  Grammar  School,  3746  Powelton  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
X887.    Nathan  C.  Schabffer,  LL.D.,  '95,  Western  Univ.  of  Pa. 

1893.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisbutg. 
X89X.     £.  Mackey,  A.B.,  '78,  Merccrsburg  Coll. 

X899.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  8th  and  Washington  Sts.,  Reading. 
X893.  ■  Eliza  A.  Bishop. 

311  Pine  St.,  Harrisburg. 
R.  K.  Buehrlb.  A.m.,  '78,  Ph.D.,  '87,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Coll.,  Pa. 
1880.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  408  Manor  St.,  Lancaster. 
W.  WiLBERFORCE  Deatkick,  A.B.,  '76,  A.M.,  '79,  Meroersburg  Goll. 

1891.    Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  Keystone  State  Normal  School,  Rutitown. 
Mrs.  Constance  Mackenzie  Durham. 

Formerly  Director  of  Public  Kindergartens,  4816  Florence  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
H.  W.  Fisher,  Grad.  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Millersviile,  Pa. 

1875.    Supervisor  of  17th  Ward  Schools,  350  Lehigh  Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 
Joseph  K.  Gotwals,  A.M. 

187a.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  19  E.  Chestnut  St.,  Norristown. 
Mary  J.  Lamberton. 

1891.    Supervising  Principal  of  George  W.  Childs  School,  4403  Osage  Ave.,  West  Phila* 
delphia. 
Enoch  C.  Layers,  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Ph.D. 

1894.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Pedagogy,  Public  and  High  Schools,  304  Cattell  St., 

Easton. 
Herman  T.  Lukens,  A.M.,  '88,  Univ.  of  Pa. ;  Ph.D.,  '91,  Jena. 

1898.     Head  Training  Teacher  of  State  Normal  School,  California.  ^ 

John  A.  M.  Passmore,  M.Sc,  '62,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Millersviile,  Pa. 

X890.     Agent  for  American  Hook  Co.,  318  S.  42d  St.,  Philadelphia. 
S.  C.  Schmucker,  A.M..  '85,  M.Sc,  '90,  Muhlenberg  Coll.,  Pa. ;  Ph.D.,  '95.  Univ.  of  Pa. 

X895.    Professor  of  Biological  Sciences,  State  Normal  Scnool,  6x0  S.  High  St.,  West 
Chester. 
H.  H.  Spayd. 

1883.    Principal  of  Public  Schools,  Box  3x0,  Minersville. 
J.  Liberty  Tado. 

X884.    Director  of  Industrial  Art  School,  3x9  N.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia. 


iSoS.  Prindpil  dl  Union  Hivh  School.  Tunlr  CiecV ;  Eut  Pitnbuiel 
lAi>MMicALtini<.A.Ml.LL.D.,  Brown  Univ.;  LL.B., Univ.  of  K  v.;  Officn 
"^  iBoi.     tieildem  of  DrciEl  IdhIiuu,  Philidclphii. 

Mis.  Makv  t;.  Muhfohd. 

Mimber  al  Pbilidelphii  Boinl  ol  EducMloo,  i^ai  N.  ijlb  St., 
Ri.  Rev.  J.  W.  Shammah,  D.D. 

BLihop  ol  Himiburs,  H«iilbuis, 
SVBWBV  T.  SicioHOm,  A.M.,  '85.  Amhtttl  CoU. 

1S93.    Ptolew  oi  Nuiuol  Sc»ii«>,  Nonnil  School,  i7°«  N-  <Btfa  S<. 

11,  Bunleii  A  Cs.,  ijsS  Aich  St.,  PhiUdelphh 


W>nosCom 

L.  O.  Foo.«, 


W.  L.  MacGooah, 

C  B.  McCabb. 

S.  R.  McCluh, 

Thbodou  B.  Si 

1M3. 

Em-aC.Olmst 


Piincipal  o[  Mt.  WuhineloD  School,  i»  Stcuhhc  Si.,  PiRibii 
t,  Ph.D.,  v.  Univ.  ol  P.. 

Supeiviitng  PriiKiul  DlLoswGtukBur  School,  1715  N.  liOi 
M.,  'j«,  Ptnn.  CoH,,  GmviburE. 

SuperinKnikiii  of  Cily  Schooli,  lai  Chalniil  St.,  Huridniic. 

Su^rmKudEnl  ol  %u^  4>S  N.  McKeu  St.,  Bulla. 

□dcni  ol  School!,  175  Bronltr  Anc.,  ScnuDa. 

ll»h»r.  Coll. ;  Ph.B.  nod  PhTM. 

iniTeni  ol  School! ;  office,  Eui  St.  Buildinc,  Wuien. 

Principil  ol  North  Br«ldacli  BomuEh  Schools,  iQig  HilkcB  Si 

,.M„ 'w,  Ph.D.,  ■«,  Grevt  CIn.  Coll. 

Principil  of  High  School.  6ib  JoDO  Ave.,  Nonh  Biwldock. 


ininf  Scftoo],  Scrmpton. 


IudsomPmsv  Welsh,  A.m..  '84,  Ph.D.,  'qs,  Laf.yetteColl..  Ej 
1S90.     I'tinclpal  ol  State  Normal  Sdioot,  BlaomabDts. 

Mabcarit  Caihakiki  Zillaub,  M.F..D..  State  Nor.  Sch..Edr.l 
1B93.     Primary  Teacher,  ith  Ward  Schooli,-  '     " 


•irecto-of  St. 

iieNc 

irmal  School,  i 

sNonn^Ave.,W, 

johnTh™K 

.,-.„^Che.«. 

>f  Home  for  If 
Ak*.  Belmo. 

le  Tri 

lining  in  Speech  ol  DeilCbildn 

It  of  Commer. 

:e.  91 

eN.6tbSl.,H 

anabur,. 
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1898.    AnAa  Bodlbr,  M.Sc,  '95,  Mansfield,  Pa.,  State  Nor.  Sch. 

Gertnania. 
A.J.  Davis,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

x888.    Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Garion. 
Franklin  Spsnckk  Edmonds,  Ph.B.,  '91,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Scienoe,  Central  Hij^h  School,  1753  N.  33d  St., 
PhUadelphia. 
Mauricb  Fbls,  A.B.,  '83,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. ;  LL.B,.  '85,  Univ.  of  Pa. 

X3I3  Franklin  St.,  Philadelphia. 
J.  R.  Flickingrr,  A.B.,  '77,  A.M.,  *8o,  Princeton. 

1896.  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Edinboro. 

H.  W.  GoLDSN,  B.Didac,  '90,  M.Didac./9a,  Edinboro  State  Normal. 

Z897.     Principal  of  5th  Ward  Public  Schools,  Allegheny  City ;  8  Dawson  Ave.,  Bellevue. 
Samuel  Hamilton,  A.M.,  Grove  City  Coll. 

County  Superintendent  of  County  Schools,  Braddock. 
Ksvstonb  Lttkrarv  Soci mr  of  thb  Kbystone  State  Normal  School. 

Kntztown. 
John  W.  Lansingbr. 

State  Normal  School,  Millersville. 
William  A.  Mason. 

1893.  Director  of  Drawing  in  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  axa  W.  Chelton  Ave.,  Germantown. 
Jesse  H.  Michenbr.  Ph.D.,  Univ.  otPa. 

Principal  of  Grammai  School,  45x9  Ref^ent  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  Eugene  Murfhy. 

Director  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Parochial  School,  X46  Rector  St.,  Manayunk, 
Philadelphia. 
Mary  Craig  Peacock. 

1894.  Teacher  in  Normal  School,  Torresdale,  Philadelphia. 
Philomathban  Lftbrary  Society,  Keystone  State  Normal  School. 

Kutztown. 
R.  H.  Pratt,  Major  of  ist  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. ;  LL.D.,  '08,  Dickinson  CoU. 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Industrial  School,  Carlisle. 
Margaret  S.  Prichard. 

Head  of  Department  of  Psychology,  Normal  School,  Philadelphia. 
Elizabeth  S.  Tait. 

Teacher  in  Norma!  School,  349  S.  x8th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Library. 

Librarian,  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Edward  Wbldon. 

1898.     Member  of  Board  of  Education,  xx7  Church  St.,  Bethlehem. 
Lightner  Witmer,  Ph.D.,  *9x,  Leipzig,  Germany.^ 

1893.  ■  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 
X899.    Edward  E.  Allen,  A.R.,  '84.  Harvard. 

1890.     State  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook. 
Bryn  Mawr  College. 

President,  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas;  Librarian,  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  Bryn  Mawr. 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Librarian,  E.  H.  Anderson,  Schenley  Park,  Pittsburgh. 
George  D.  Gideon. 

Publisher.  17  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Benjamin  Wiestling  Mitchell,  A.B.,  'S?,  A.M.,  *86.  Princeton ;  Ph.D.,  '88,  Washington- Jefferson. 

1897.  Profes.sor  of  Latin  and  Head  of  Department  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages, 

Central  High  School,  4326  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Henry  C.  Pearson,  A.B.,  '93.  Harvard. 

Principal  of  the  Allegheny  Preparatory  School,  8ao  Lincoln  Ave.,  Allegheny. 
James  H.  Pknniman,  A.B.,^84,  Yale. 

1886.     De  Lancey  School,  4396  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Joseph  R.  Smith,  Colonel  U.  S.  A. ;  M.D..  Univ.  of  Buffalo;  A.M.,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

9300  De  Lancey  St.,  Philadelphia. 
State  Normal  School. 

Principal, Theodore  B.  Noss,  California. 
Scranton  Pl'buc  Library. 

Librarian,  Henry  J.  Carr,  Scranton. 
M.  B.  Wicks. 

187a.    Teacher  in  Eastbum  Academy,  700  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  L.  L.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  '97.  Univ.  of  l^a. 

1893.     Head  of  Department  of  liiology,  Normal  School,  640  N.  32d  St.,  Philadelphia. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

LIFE   DIRKCTOR 

1889.    Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  A.M.,  '60^  Brown  Univ. ;  '78,  Amherst  Coll. ;  LL.D.,  '84,  Drury  Cbll. 

719-721  Industrial  Trust  Building,  Providence. 

ACTTVR   MEMRKRS 

X89X.    Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  A.M.,  '65,  Brown  Univ. 

1875.    Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  Box  X433,  Providence. 
Horace  S.  Tarbbll,  A.M.,  '6a,  Wcslevan  Univ. :  LL,D.,''96,  Brown  Univ. 
1884.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  169  Power  St.,  Providence. 
1899.    Benjamin  Baker,  A.Sf.,  '78,  Brown  Univ. 

1890.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  to  Mt.  Vernon  Court,  New()ort. 
George  E.  Church,  A.B.,  '79,  A.M,  '78,  Amherst  Coll. 

X889.     Principal  of  Peace  Street  Grammar  School,  37  Adelaide  St.,  Providence. 


,    Sarah  DvEti  BiiitNE! 
HARm*  tHnnvTE  Li 


:i[uil,  Kird  Cowing.  ProvMcnce. 
ilpai'oi'Kriish'H'iEh  School!  36HuinboMi  Ave.,  P 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


under  ol  Schoficld  Nonnul  loi  Induitiiat  School  for  Ctioni ' 


tSqj.    Supnintcndcnt  of  Cily  Schooli,  Ch«>er. 
C.  A.  Ghaeibb,  A.\f.,  Chirleiun  Coir. 

iSg8.    Pnfctiotol  Modem  IjaeuaHt.  Hieh  School,  ChatlHton. 
J.  FlIAHK  FOOSMB,  A.M.,  '«,  WoHord  Coin,  Spananburg. 

iB4a.    As>i<t>ni  I'tlnclpil.  Mi.  Zion  Intlllun.  Winn^boio. 
JohhS.  Makquis,  A.B.,  '76.  A.M..  '01.  Liii*v«H  Coll..  Exna,  1^ 

iSgi.    Principal  of  Bnlnrra  IniiituK,  Bon  i]S.  ChuKt. 
A.  P.  MoHTAOUB,  A.M.,  LL.D. 
F.Q.O'Nbill.        ""    "  "     '"™'"     ni-tnty,     mnvi 

Tniiitc  of  College  of  CharleiloB.  Charleston. 
W.  K.  T*T»,  A.B., ',,,  Uni,.  of  fl«hville. 

iM.     Piincip.]  of  Mcmmingcr  Nonnal  School,  81  Vwukriunt  Su, 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


1875.    Favhttk  L.  Cook. 


Piei^nl  nl  Soulh  Dakon  Slaie  Nonnal  Scboo],  Spcufiih. 
ft'iLLiAM  H.  H.  Bbadlb,  A.B.,  '61.  A.M.,  '64.  LUB.,  -i,.  Univ.oif  Mleh, 
iS8«.     PreiJdenlolSlueNomillSchDot.  Mlditoil. 
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SOUTH  T>A.YiQrT A— Continued 
1899.    E.  E.  Collins. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Vermillion. 
William  W.  Girton,  Grad.,  »74.  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Platteville,  Wis. 

1896.    Professor  of  Civics,  Geography,  Geology,  and  Astronomy,  State  Normal  School 
1319  Egan  Ave.,  Madison. 
Ida  p.  Hatch. 

1896.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Pierre. 

TENNESSEE 

LIFB  DIRBCTORS 

1886.    William  Robkktson  Garrett.  A.M.,  '57,  William  and  Mary  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  '91*  Univ.of  Nashville. 

1S95.    Professor  of  American  History,  Peabody  Normal  College,  8x3  S.   Summer  St., 
Nashville. 
1889.    Board  of  Education  of  Nashville. 

President,  J.  L.  Weakley ;  Superintendent,  H.  C.  Weber,  Nashville. 

I 

ACTTVB  MEMBERS 

1889.    W.  T.  White,  A.B.,  '77,  A.M.,  '93,  Univ.  of  Tenn. 

1885.    Principal  of  Girls'  Hi^h  School,  508  Broad  St.,  Knoxville. 

1893.  William  H.  Payne,  LI«D.,  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  Ph.D.,  Univ.  of  Nashville. 

Chancellor  of  University  of  Nashville  and  President  of  Peabody  Normal  College,  z6 
Lindsley  Ave.,  Nasnville. 

1894.  A.  T.  Barrett,  LL.D.,  '81,  S.  W.  Univ. 

189X.    Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  zooi  E.  oth  St.,  Chattanooga. 
Richard  Jones,  A.Ai.,  *8i,  Iowa  Coll. ;  Ph.D.,  •93,  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

1898.  Professor  of  Literature,  Vanderbtlt  University,  Nashville. 

1895.  John  Braden,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ohio  Wesley  an  Univ. ;  D.D.,  Iowa  Wes.  Univ. 

1867.     President  of  Central  Tennessee  College,  83  Maple  St.,  Nashville. 

1896.  Jambs  A.  Henry,  A.B.,  '83,  Atlanta  Univ. 

x886.    Principal  of  Hi^h  School,  307  Grove  St,  Chattanooga. 
X897.    Jambs  C.  BlasingamRj  A.B.,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

President  of  Holbrook  Normal  College,  Fountain  City. 
J.  M.  GtnixiAMS,  A.B.,  Central  Nor.  Coll. ;  A.M.,  '98. 

1899.  Vice-President  of  Normal  University,  Normal  Park,  Chattanooga. 
J.  H.  McCalue,  B.Sc,  Grant  Univ. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  333  Deaderick  St.,  Knoxville. 
H.  C.  Weber. 

1897.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  cor.  Broad  and  Spruce  Sts.,  Nashville. 

1898.  William  Riley  Payne. 

1893.     Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Peabody  Normal  Colle^ ;   xSoc,  Secretary,  Board  of 
Education.  City  of  Nashville,  16  Lindsley  Ave.,  Nashville. 

1899.  Charles  Wm.  Dabney,  A.B.,  Hampden -Sidney;  Ph.D.,  Gottingen. 

X887.    President  of  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
M.  M.  Ross. 

x886.    Principal  of  Grammar  School,  533  Stevenson  Ave.,  Nashville. 

TEXAS 

ACTIVE   MEMBERS 

1874.    Alexander  Hogg,  A.M., '57,  Randolph -Macon  Coll. ;  '74,  William  and  Mary  Coll;  '89,  Univ.  of  Ala 

1893.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  303  Lamar  St.,  Fort  Worth. 
1893.    H.  C.  Pritchett,  A.M.,  '78,  Pritchctt  Institute,  Glasgow,  Mo. 

189Z.     Principal  of  Sam.  Houston  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville. 
X894.    Oscar  Henry  Cooper,  A.B.,  *t»^  Vale;  A.M.,  LL.D.,  '91,  Univ.  of  Nashville. 

Carthage. 
A.  H.  Wilkins. 

Representative  of  American  Book  Co.,  4x8  Main  St.,  Dallas. 
Z895.    David  Shirrs  Bodenhamer. 

1885.     Professor  of  Mathematics,  Trinity  University,  Tehuacana. 
James  M.  Carlisle,  A.B.,  '98,  Cumberland  Univ. ;  A.M.,  '78,  Emory  Coll.,  Ga. ;  LL.D.,  '98,  Univ.  of 
Nashville. 

1891.     State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Austin. 
J.  M.  Fendlby,  A.B.,  '83,  Univ.  of  Nashville. 

1885.    County  Superintendent  and    Principal    of  Avenue  L    School,   3009    Avenue    N, 
Galveston. 
T.  G.  Harris,  A.B.,  '76,  A.M.,  '80,  Carson  Coll.,  Tenn. 

1895.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Austin. 
H.  S.  Parsons,  A.B.,  '86.  N.  Ind.  Nor.  Sch. 

1896.  Vice-President  of  Grayson  College,  Whitewright. 
W.  S.  SinroN,  A.B.,  '78,  A.M.,  '84,  Univ.  of  Ark. 

1897.  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Texas,  t8i3  Congress  Ave.,  Austin. 
X896.    J.  L.  Long. 

1893.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  High  School,  Dallas. 

1897.  Charles  T.  Alexander. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  xx33  Columbus  St.,  Waco. 
N.  J.  Clancy,  Grad.,  State  Nor.  Sch. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mansfield. 
C.  E.  Foster,  B.Sc,  E.  Tex.  Nor. 

X898.    Priacipal  of  Public  Schools,  Handley. 
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X898.    J.  K.  McBuDB,  F.I.,  Peabodr  Nor.  Coll. :  A.B.,  '93,  Unir.  of  Nashville 

1899.    Physical  Department,  Burleson  College,  GreenYille. 
R«  E.  MiLLBR,  A.B.,  Nat.  Nor.  Univ. 

X898.    Principal  of  High  School,  Lafayette. 
UNivBitsmr  OP  Texas. 

Librarian,  Benjamin  Wyche,  Austin. 
1899.    Allam  L.  Burlbson,  A.M.,  *8x,  Racine;  B.D.,  '93,  Kenyon. 

Rector  of  West  Texas  Military  Academy,  San  Antonio. 


x89a. 
X894. 
1895. 

X896. 
1897. 

X898. 
1899. 


UTAH 

f   ACnVB  MBMBBKS 

Allbm  Allbnswobth.  A.m. 

x886.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  23  Fountain  Square,  Fort  Douglas. 
Frank  B.  Cooper. 

1899.    Superintendent  of  City  Schocris,  129  B  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
William  Jaspbr  KbrRj  B.Sc.  D.Sc 

X894.    President  ot  Brigham  Young  College,  Logan. 
Ukiybbsitv  op  Utah. 

President,  J.  T.  Kingsbury ;  Librarian,  George  Quincy  Coray,  Salt  Lai 
M.  Adblaidb  Holton. 

X897.    Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  6  Thornton  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
A.  O.  Clark. 

Principal  of  High  School,  1059,  3d  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Joseph  M.  Tanner. 

President  of  Agricultural  Cpllege,  Logan. 
Brigham  Young  College. 

President,  W.  T.  Kerr,  Lc^an. 
J.  L.  Brown,  B.Sc,  B.Pd.,  ^or,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1897.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Utah  Co.,  Pleasant  Grove. 
Susan  G.  Stokes,  B.Sc,  '96.  Stanford  Univ. 

1896.    Instructor  in  Biology,  High  School,  Salt  Lake  City. 


1 
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VERMONT 

UPE  MEMBER 

1889.    Edmund  Wentworth  Wright,  A.B.,  '66,  A.M.,  '69,  Harvard  Coll. 

Teachers'  Examiner,  Lunenburg. 

ACTIVE    MEMBERS 

X894.    Mabon  S.  Stone,  A.B.,  '83,  Univ.  of  Vt. 

X893.     State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Montpelier. 

1898.  John  L.  Algkr,  A.B.,  '90,  A.M.,  'qs,  Brown  Univ. 

189s      Superintendent  of  Schools,  2xx  Washington  St.,  Bennington. 

1899.  David  Y.  Comstock,  A.B.,  '73,  A.M.,  '76,  Amherst  Coll. 

Principal  of  St.  Johnsoury  Academy,  x  Main  St.,  St.  Johnsbury. 

VIRGINIA 

ACTIVE   MEMBEBS 

1894.    John  H.  Bader,  A.B.,  '85,  Washington  and  Lee  Univ. 

1893.     Superintendent  ofPublic  Schools,  Staunton. 
William  F.  Fox,  A.M.,  '58,  Richmond  Coll. 

X889.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  City  Hall,  Richmond. 
E.  C.  Glass. 

i8g3.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  622  Madison  St.,  Lynchburg. 
1896.     Albert  H.  Tuttlk,  B.Sc..  '68,  M.Sc,  '71,  State  Coll.  of  Pa. 

1888.     Professor  of  Biology,  University  of  Virginia,  x  West  Lawn,  Charlottes^ 


X897.     Celestia  S.  Parrirh,  Ph.B.,  '06,  Cornell  Univ. 

-    ■       )rof  Phi-        ■     '     - 
George  C.  Shepard 


i8q3.     Professor 


losophy  in  Randolph  Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchfc 


1899.     Principal  of  Fairfax  Hall,  xia  Market  St.,  Winchester. 
X898.    Bessie  Crawpord  Anderson. 

16  S.  Coulter  St.,  Staunton. 
M.M.  Lynch. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Winchester. 
Joseph  W.  SoirrnALL. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Richmond. 


Mate  ^upermtcnnent  of  I'ublic  In; 
1899,     N.  C.  Starke,  Grad.,  '89,  Va.  Military  Inst. 

Principal  of  "  The  Virginia  High 


School,"  Farmville. 


WASHINGTON 

LIPS   MEMBER 

189X.    John  Hull,  A.M., '76,  111.  Wes.  Univ. 

New  Whatcom. 

ACTIVE   MEMBERS 

1890,    WiLUAM  E.  Wilson,  A.M.,  '75,  Monmouth  Coll.,  III. 


,.  WILSON,  A.M.,   75,  Monmoutn  uoil.,  lil. 
1898.    Principal  of  Washington  State  Normal  School,  ^lensbuiy. 
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WASHINGTON— C<>«/«Vt«e</ 

189X.    Frank  J.  Baknard. 

1890.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  7th  and  Marion  Sts.,  Seattle. 
1895.    J.  T.  FORRKST,  Ph.B.,  '83,  Central  Univ.  of  Iowa. 

1899.    Department  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  586  Gardner  St.,  New  Whatcom. 
M.  G.  Royal,  A.B^  '75,  A.M..  '78,  W.  Univ.,  Salem,  Ore. 
Olympia.  , 

2896.    Reuben  S.  Bingham,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Hamilton  Coll. 

1896.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  6t6  Taooma  Ave.,  Tacoma. 
Charles  F.  Reeves,  B.Sc,  '78,  M.Sc,  '81,  Pa.  State  Coll. 

1894.     Dean  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  University  of 
Washin^on,  Seattle;  res.,  Columbia  City. 
J.  F.  Savlor,  B.Sc.  '82,  Iowa  Agri.  Coll. 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  High  School,  Spokane. 
X897.    Washington  State  normal  School. 

Principal,  W.  EU  Wilson,  Ellensburg. 
X898.    George  Lancaster,  Ph.B.,  Weslevan  Univ.,  111. 

1899.    Instructor  in  Matnematics  in  High  School,  Everett. 
University  of  Washington. 

President,  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves ;  Librarian,  Rev.  Clark  Davis,  Seattle. 
O.  C,  Whitney,  B.L.,  '96,  Puget  Sound  Univ. 

1&95.    Principal  of  Bryant  School,  704  S.  I  St.,  Tacoma. 
1899.    Mary  A.  Grupe. 

1897.  Principal  of  Training  Department  of  Drawing.  State  Normal  School,  Ellensburg. 
J.  H.  Morgan,  A.M.,  '79,  Furman  Univ. 

1893.    Vice-!Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Ellensburg. 
Ernest  Riste. 

Ex -Principal  of  High  School,  Odell,  Neb. ;  res.,  Cheney. 
Charles  S.  Tilton. 

Principal  of  City  School,  Fall  City. 
Jessie  B.  Wilcox. 

1898.  History  and  Training,  State  Normal  School,  Ellensburg. 


2877.    T.  Marcbllus  Marshall. 

Glenville. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

UPE  DIRECTOR 
LIFE  MEMBER 


1870.    William  H.  Cole,  A.B.^  A.M.,  Ohio  Weslevan  Unii. 

1898.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  933,  3d  Ave.,  Huntington. 

active  members 

1890.  W.  H.  Anderson,  A.M.,  '89,  Bethany  Coll. 

1885.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  45,  Z4th  St.,  Wheeling. 

1891.  J.  Walter  Barnes,  A.M.,  West  Vi  rginia  Univ. 

1893.     Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Fairmont. 
Byrd  Prillerman,  B.Sc,  '89,  Knoxvtlle  Coll. ;  A.M.,  '94,  Westminster  Coll. 

1895.    Professor  of  Rnfi^lish  Language,  West  Virginia  Colored  Institute,  Institute. 

1894.  Robert  A.  Armstrong,  A.M.,  '90,  West  Virginia  Univ. 

1893.     Professor  of  English  Literature,  and  (1897)  Vice-President,  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity,  Morgantown. 

1895.  D.  M.  Willis. 

Principal  of  Commercial  Department,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown. 

1896.  J.  N.  Deahl,  A.B.,  '93,  Harvard;  A.M.,  '99,  Columbia  Univ. 

Claude,  Taylor  Co. 
Charles  W.  Evans. 

1897.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  415  Walnut  Ave.,  Fairmont. 
Lucy  Robinson. 

Supervisor  of  Music,  ixa  S.  Front  St.,  Wheeling. 
X897.    J.  R.  Trotter,  A.B.,  '96,  Harvard. 

State  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  Charleston. 
X898.    Charles  H.  Cole,  A.B.,  '82,  A.M.,  '07,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1897.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  X19  North  Raleigh  St.,  Martinsburg. 
X899.    Jerome  Hall  Raymond,  A.B..  '93,  A.M.,  '93,  Northwestern  Univ.;  Ph.D., '95,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 
1897.     President  of  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Raymond,  B.L.,  Northwestern  Univ.;  M.L.,  Univ.  of  Wi«. 

Morgantown. 
West  Virginia  University. 

President,  Jerome  H.  Raymond;  Librarian,  Elixa  J.  Skinner,  Morgantown. 

WISCONSIN 

UFE   MEMBERS 

X884.    Alumni  Association,  State  Normal  School  at  Milwaukee. 

President,  Lutie  E.  Steams;  Secretary,  Annette  Rosenthal,  Milwaukee. 
AthenvEum  Society  of  State  Normal  School  at  Platteville. 

Librarian.  Miss  B.  A.  Gardner,  Platteville. 
John  Arthur  Aylward,  B.A.,  '84;  B.L.  (Law),  '90,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

Vilas  Block,  Madison. 
George  Beck,  M.Sc,  '63,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

5x4  N.  Elm  St.,  Platteville 
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1884.    Bbloit  City  Scmool  Board. 

President,  F.  E.  Convene;  Sccretmiy,  A.  N.  Boit  Bdoit. 
•  Board  or  Education  op  the  Cmr  op  Jaksstills. 

President,  James  Shearer;  Qerk,  Fred.  L.  Qemoiu,  JanesvOle. 
Board  op  Education,  La  Crosse. 

President,  J.J.  Fruit ;  Superintendent,  John  P.  Bird,  La  Crosse. 
Board  op  Education,  Oshkosh. 

President,  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Dale ;  Qerk,  Dan  Witzel,  Oshkosh. 
Board  op  Regents,  State  Normal  Schools. 

President,  A.  E.  Thompson,  Oshkosh ;  Secretary,  S.  S.  Rockwood,  Pottacc 
Board  op  School  Directors,  Milwaukee. 

President,  Frank  M.  Hoyt,  999  Prospect  Ave. ;  Secretary,  Henry  E.  Legic 
Hall,  Milwaukee. 
Cmr  SuPBRntTENDEKTS'  AND  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS*  ASSOCIATION  OP  WiSCONSOr. 

President,  L.  A.  Williams,  Fond  du  Lac ;  Secretary^.  H.  Derse,  Black  Rivei 
Jairus  Harolin  Carpenter,.  A.M.,  *74,  Yale ;  LL.D.,  '76,  Univ.  off  Wis. 

z868.    Professor  of  Law,  tFniversity  of  Wisconsin,  3x5  Wisconsin  Ave.,  MadisoB. 
WiLLARD  H.  Chandler. 

Ex- State  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  Sun  Prairie. 
Lewis  Herbert  Clark. 

1893.  Professor  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School^  River  Falls. 
Cotnmr  Teachers'  Association,  Milwaukee  County. 

President,  Herbert  J.  Piper,  7x9  Astor  St.,  Milwaukee. 
Phiup  Eden,  Ph.B.,  '79,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

60T  Pine  St.,  Platteville. 
John  Q.  Emery,  A.M.,  Ph.B. 

1899.    State  Normal  School  Regent,  Albion. 
♦John  T.  Flavin. 

1874.    Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Dodge  County,  Watertown. 
Lorenzo  Dow  Harvey,  Ph.D.^  '91,  Milton  Coll. 

1898.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Capitol,  Madiaon. 
Andrew  J.  Hutton. 

1879.     Institute  Conductor,  State  Normal  School,  xxos  Main  St.,  Whitewater. 
Charles  H.  Nye. 

893.    Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Grant  County,  919  N.  Adams  St.,  Lancaster. 
W.  D.  Parktbr,  A.m..  Univ.  of  Wis. 

1899.  State  Inspector  of  Free  Hig:h  Schools,  Capitol,  Madison. 
John  Barber  Parkinson,  A.B.,  '60,  A.M..  '63,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

1885.    Vice-President,  and  (1893)  Professor  of  Coustituti<maI  and  International  Lr« 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  80^  State  St.,  Madison. 
Philadelphian  Society  of  State  Nokmal  School  at  Platteville. 

President,  Alfred  Kuykendall ;  Secretary,  Arthur  Hughes,  Platteville. 
PuBuc  School  Teachers  of  I anesvillk. 

Superintendent,  D.  D.  Mayne ;  Secretary,  Lizzie  A.  Paterson,  Janesville. 
Samuel  Shaw,  A.M.,  '75,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

Lawyer,  Crandon,  Forest  Co. 
Robert  Closson  Spencer. 

1863.    President  of  Spencerian  Business  College,  ix9  Wisconsin  St.,  Milwaukee. 
Joshua  Stark,  A.R.,  '48,  Union  Coll.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

355  Farwell  Ave.,  Milwaukee. 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 

President,  John  Johnston,  Milwaukee ;  Secretary,  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  Ma 
Librarian,  Isaac  S.  Bradley,  Madison. 
State  Normal  School  at  I*latteville. 

President,  Duncan  McGregor:  Secretary,  Carol  Golf,  Platteville. 
John  Willliam  Stearns,  A.B.,  *6o,  A.M.,  '64,  Harvard;  LUD.,  '74,  Chicago  Univ. 

z888.     Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy,  and  (1897)  Director  of  School  of  Edoc 
Univ.  of  Wis.,  519  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Madison. 
Isaac  N.  Stewart,  B.Sc,  *6a,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

Editor  of  Milwaukee  *' Journal,"  609  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee. 
Teachers*  Association  op  Wisconsin. 

President,  G.  G.  Williams,  West  Superior;  Secretary,  W.  H.  Cheever,  Milwi 
Charles  F.  Viebahn. 

1881.     Superintendent  of  City  Schools  and  Principal  of  High  School,  Watertown. 
William  Clarke  Whitford,  A.B.,  '53,  A.M.,  '^8,  Union  Coll.,  N.  Y. ;  D.D.,  '85,  Blackburn 
Illinois. 

1858.     President  of  Milton  College,  Milton,  Rock  Co. 

active  members 

1887.     Albert  Salisbury,  Ph.D.,  Milton  Coll.,  Wis. 

1885.     President  of  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater. 

1890.  Judson  E.  Hovt,  A.H.,  '80,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

1891.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  51a  Wilson  Ave.,  Menomonie. 

1 891.  Marie  E.  Doyle. 

1894.  Supervisor  of  Practice,  State  Normal  School,  West  Superior. 
189?.    I.  C.  McNeill. 

1896.     President  of  State  Normal  School,  West  Superior. 
Mrs.  I.  C.  McNfill. 

West  Superior. 
M.  V.  O'Shka,  B.L.,  '9a,  Cornell. 

1895.  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  EUlucation,  University  of  ^tHsconsin,  140 '. 

don  St.,  Madison. 
A.  W.  Tressler,  A.B.,  '91,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

1898.     Principal  of  Schools,  Ripon. 
1893.    William  George  Bkucs. 

Editor  of  "  American  School  Board  Jounud,'*  435  Hanover  St.»Mthr«nkee. 
*Died  Aug\i&i  36,  i%<y). 
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1894.  BusL  T.  Davis. 

71  Wagoo  St.,  Oshkosh. 
R.  B.  DuDGKON,  A.B.,  *76,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

z8qx.    Superintendent  of  Schools.  ^20  lefferaon  St.,  Madison. 
Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann,  Pd.D.,  *93,  New  York  Univ. 

373,  24th  St.,  Milwaukee. 

D.  D.  Maynb. 

1893.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  336  S.  Main  St.,  Janesville. 
Therom  B.  Pray,  A.M.,  •72,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

1894.  President  of  State  Nonnal  School,  40a  Pine  St.,  Stevens'  Point. 

1895.  C*  L.  Bowman. 

1896.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Reading,  State  Normal  School,  17x3  Hughitt  Ave 

West  Superior. 
Warkbn  J.  Brisk. 

1898.    President  of  State  Nonnal  School,  River  Falls. 
C.  £.  Brown. 

'  X034  Spaight  St.,  Madison. 

W.  H.  Elson,  A.6.,  Univ.  of  Ind. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  West  Superior. 
*  Silas  Y.  Gillan,  A.m.,  '87,  111  Wesleyan  Univ. 

1893.  Editor  "Western  Teacher,"  iix  Wisconsin  St.,  Milwaukee. 
RuFus  Hknry  Halssy,  A.B.,  '77,  Williams  Coll, 

1898.  President  of  State  Normal  School,  X07  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Oshkosh. 
Ellbn  C.  Sabin,  A.M.,  '95,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

X891.    President  of  Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwaukee. 

H.  O.  R.  SiBFERT. 

X896.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  City  Hall,  Milwaukee. 
H.  A.  SiMONDS,  A.6.,  '8^.  A.M.,  *86,  Amherst  Coll.^ 

1899.  Supermtendent  of  Schools,  170  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Oshkosh. 
Rose  C.  Swart,  A.M.,  '95,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

X884.    Inspector  of  Practice  Teaching,  State  Normal  School,  37  Elm  St.,  Oshkosh. 
Samuel  B.  Todd,  A.B.,  Univ.  of  Mich. ;  A.M.,  Univ.  of  Nashville. 

Wisconsin  State  Agent,  American  Book  Co.,  Plister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

E.  V.  Wernick. 

X895.    President  of  Board  of  Education,  Hillsboro. 
Charles  F.  A.  Zimmerman,  Ph.B.,  '96,  111.  Wes.  Univ. ;  A.M.,  '96,  Charles  City  Coll. 
1888.     Principal  of  X7th  District  School,  62a  Otjen  St.,  Milwaukee. 
X896.    Walter  Allen. 

X899.     Assistant  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  344  Washington  St.,  Milwaukee. 
Wiij,iAM  H.  Beach. 

Professor  of  History  and  Civics.  East  Side  High  School,  239  Pleasant  St.,  Milwaukee. 
William  Owen  Brown. 

1894.  Principal  of  East  Side  High  School,  518  Chicago  St.,  Green  Bay. 
Arthur  Burch. 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  xi6,  32d  St.,  Milwaukee. 
W.  H.  Chesver,  B.Pd. 

1899.     President  of  State  Normal  School,  25x0  Sycamore  St.,  Milwaukee. 
Otis  C.  Gross,  B.Sc,  '90,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

X896.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  338  Oxford  Ave.,  Eau  Claire. 
Mary  Hill. 

1891.  Assistant  Teacher,  jd  District,  88x  Mound  St.,  Milwaukee. 
Harriet  B.  ^1ERRILL,  B.Sc,  '90,  M.bc.,  '93,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

1899.    Professor  of  Biology  in  Milwaukee- Downer  College,  Milwaukee. 
Kate  S.  Nelson. 

Grade  Teacher,  xio  Park  Ave.,  Janesville. 
Mae  E.  Schreiber. 

In  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Madison. 
Emma  Willard  Shrieves. 

1895.  Physical  Training  Dept.,  State  Normal  School,  X78  Prospect  Ave.,  Milwaukee. 
George  C.  Shutts,  Ph.B. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  306  Main  St.,  Whitewater. 
R.  A.  Waterbury,  A.B.,  '67,  A.M.,  '70,  Ph.D.,  '86,  Alfred  Univ. 
Applcton. 
1897.    R.  L.  Barton.  t 

1893. '  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chippewa  Falls. 
Mrs.  Helen  k.  Bateman. 

Teacher  of  Literature  in  National  German -American  Teachers'  Seminary,  558-568 
Broadway,  Milwaukee. 
John  P.  Bird. 

1897.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  904  Cass  St.,  La  Crosse. 
Julia  Campbell. 

x88o.    Assistant  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  7th  Grade,  97,  i8th  St.,  Milwaukee. 
C.  P.  Cary,  B.Sc,  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

X893.    Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching,  and  Model  Schools,  State  Normal  School,  1703 
Cedar  St.,  Milwaukee. 
R.  L.  Clark. 

1897.     Principal  of  School,  508  Washington  St.,  Oshkosh. 

F.  E.  Converse,  B.L.,  *88,  Univ.  of  Mich. 

X897.     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Prospect  Ave.,  Beloit. 
George  Eber  Dafoe. 

1892.  Principal  of  High  School,  Plainfield. 
F.  E.  Doty,  B.L. 

1897.     Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Sparta. 
A.  L.  EwiNG,  M.Sc,  '85.  Cornell  Univ. 

1888.     Professor  of  Natural  Science,  State  Normal  School,  River  Falls. 
Mrs.  Medora  Dodge  Gammon,  Grad.,  Froebel  Asso.,  Chicago. 

1752  Balmoral  Ave.,  Chicago;  home  address,  408  Exchange  St.,  Kenosha. 
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(1897.    Albbrt  Guttman. 
z886.    Principal  of  Schools,  Manitowoc 
)  N.  A.  Hakvby,  PluD. 

z8<y6.    Teacher  in  State  Normal  School,  •007  Hughitt  Ave.,  Weat  Sopenor. 
3  Ellen  C.  Lloyd  Jonbs. 

1887.    Proprietor  of  Home  School,  Hillaidcw 
*  Jane  Llotd  Jonbs. 

1SB7.    Principal  and  Proprietor  of  Home  SdxKd,  Hillside. 
W.  W.  Jones. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Washbom. 
F.  G.  Krabgk,  B.L.,  'S^,  M.L.,  '95,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

1897.    Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,'336  S.  Monroe  Ave.,  Green  Bay. 
Emma  J.  Luxbke. 

1895.  Principal  of  xoth  Dist.  Primary  School  No.  z,  87a,  zoth  St.,  N.  W.  Sta. 
Mary  L.  Lugc. 

Z885.    Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  46^  Russell  Ave.,  Milwaukee. 
Harriet  Cecil  Macrb.  Grad.,  Mt.  Holvoke  Coll.,  *89. 

Z884.    Director  of  Drawing,  Sute  Normal  School,  Oshkosh. 
C.  O.  Marsh. 

1893.    Principal  of  Hif  h  School,  and  (Z898)  Supt.  of  Schools,  103  Oermont  S 
E.  C.  Meland,  B.L.,  »8^  Univ.  of  Wis. 

Prinapal  of  Windsor  High  School,  De  Forest. 
Charles  O.  M erica,  A.M. 

1897.    Superintendent  of  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Waukesha. 
Thomas  B.  Mills. 

Senator,  zzth  District^  West  Superior. 
John  A.  Moldstad,  A.B.,  *94,  Luther  Coll.,  Decorah,  la. 

I>e  Forest. 
John  G.  Nacblbr. 

1896.  Principal  of  Primary  School,  9sz7  Elm  St.,  Milwaukee. 
Oliver  Nbbdham,  Grad.,  '96.  Sute  Normal  School. 

Student  in  Normal  School,  Box  30,  Midway. 
Richard  J.  0*Hanlon. 

189a.    Principal  of  azst  District  School,  959,  tst  St.,  Milwaukee. 
Frank  Ostrandbr. 

Regent  (rf  Normal  Schools,  West  Superior. 
J.  P.  Peterson. 

Z894.    Superintendent  of  Schools,  Polk  County,  West  Deiunark. 
LoRBNZO  D.  Roberts. 

z888.    County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Main  St.,  ShawaiK). 
John  F.  Sims. 

1896.  Teacher  of  Geography  and  Civics  in  State  Normal  School,  River  Falls 
>                                                     Harriet  £.  SMnn,  Grad..  Oshkosh  Nor.  Sch. 

4z89a.    Principal  of  i6th  District  Primary  School,  a409  Cedar  St.,  Milwaukee, 
ji  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh. 

3  President,  Rufus  H.  Halsey,  Oshkosh. 

-  Lizzie  P.  Swan. 

1897.  Librarian  of  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater. 
John  W.  Swiler. 

1880.     Superintendent  of  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan. 
Miss  J.  L.  Terry. 

Teacher  in  Model  Department,  State  Normal  School,  River  Falls. 
J.  M.  Turner. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Burlington. 
E.  W.  Walker. 

Institute  Conductor,  State  Normal  School,  19ZO  John  Ave.,  West  Super 
Edith  M.  Watson. 

1896.  Kindergartner,  i6xz,  Z4th  St.,  West  Superior. 
A.  W.  Weber. 

Principal  of  High  School,  Fort  Atkinson. 
H.  A.  Whipple. 

1890.     Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Principal  of  High  School,  533,  3d  Ave. 
William  Hill  Williams,  A.B.,  '84,  A.M.,  '87,  Williams  Coll. 

Teacher  of  l^athematics  in  State  Normal  School,  Platteville. 

1898.  Thomas  Higdon  Gentle. 
i8<)8.     Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School 

Milwaukkk  Public  Library. 

Librarian.  George  W.  Peckhara,  Milwaukee. 
Adolihus  H.  Sage,  B.Sc,  86,  Cornell  Univ. 

1893.     Professor  of  Physics,  State  Normal  School,  400  Algoma  St.,  Oshkosh. 
State  Ndk.mal  School,  Whitewater. 

President,  Albert  Salisbury,  Whitewater. 
Guy  Allan  Tawney,  A.K.,  '93,  A.M.,  '94,  Princeton;  Ph.D.,  '96,  Leipzig. 

1897.  Associate  Professor  of  .Mental  Science,  674  College  Ave.,  Beloit. 

1899.  Charlks  H.  Haskins,  A.B.,  '87,  Ph.D.,  '90,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 

1893.     Professor  of  Institutional  History,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

V.  A.  Suv DAM,  B.Sc,  '96,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

189(5.     Assistant  Principal  of  High  School,  Riptui. 

WYOMING    . 

active  members 

^B  1895.     Henry  .Merz,  B.Sc,  A.M.,  Blackburn  Univ. 

i838.    Professor  of  German  and  Social  Science,  University  of  Wyomiagy  4 
Laramie. 
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WYOMING  —  Continued 

1897.    J.  O.  Chubchill. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  2504  Fei^guson  St.,  Cheyenne. 
The  Univbrsity  or  Wyoming. 

Librarian,  Grace  Ravmond  Hebard,  Laramie. 
1899.    C.P.  Lamak,  B.Sc,  A.m.,  Nor.  Ind.  Nor.  Sch. 

1898.  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Rawlins. 
T.  T.  TwAM. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1308  Ferguson  St.,  Cheyenne. 

ALASKA 

active  member 
1895.    Cassia  Pation. 

1894.    Teacher  of  School  No.  a,  Sitka. 

HAWAILAN  ISLANDS 

ACTIVE  MBMBBRS 

X895,    Alub  M.  Fblkbr.  Grad.,  '84,  State  Normal  Sch.,  San  Jos^. 

1899.  Assistant  in  Princess  Kaiulani  School,  Box  too,  Honolulu. 
1899.    OsMER  Abbott,  A.B.,  '90,  Oberiin;  Ph.D.,  '98,  Jena. 

X895.    Principal  of  Lahainaluna  Seminary,  Lahaina. 
John  A.  Moore. 

Principal  of  English  School,  High  St.,  Wailuku  Maui. 
Henry  S.  Townsend,  A.B.,  *8o,  A.M.,  '83,  Univ.  of  Des  Moines. 

1896.    Inspector  General  of  Schools.  Honolulu. 

PUERTO  RICO 

active  members 

1890,    Charles  B.  Scott,  A.M., '87,  Rutgers  Coll. 

1899.  In  charge  of  Schools  of  American  Missionary  Association,  Santurce,  San  Juan. 
1899.    Victor  S.  Clark,  A.B.,  '90,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

1899.  President  of  Insular  Board  of  EUlucation  and  Insular  Superintendent  of  Schools 
San  Juan. 

CANADA     . 

active  mbmbbrs 

1890.  James  L.  Hughes. 

Inspector  of  Schools,  cor.  York  and  Richmond  Sts. ;  58  Henry  St.,  Toronto. 

1891.  Samuel  Bower  Sinclair,  A.M.,  '93,  Univ.  of  Toronto. 

1893.     Vice  •Principal  of  Normal  School,  Ottawa. 
t89S.    Mrs.  Ada  M.  Hughes. 

Superintendent  of  Kindergartens,  Public  Schools,  58  Henry  St.,  Toronto. 

HUNGARY 

ACTIVE  MEMBER 

1893.    BAla  Kr^csy,  State  High  School  Teachcr*s  Diploma,  '81. 

State  High  School,  6th  District  at  Budapest,  VI  Lovag  Utca  z8,  Budapest. 

CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS 

Miss  Dorothea  Bealb,  Principal  of  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham,  London,  England. 

SiGNOR  LuiGi  Bodio,  Dircttore  Generate  della  Statistica  del  Regno,  Roma.  Italia. 

Professor  Ferdinand  Buisson,  Professor  of  Elducation  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  France. 

Gabriel  Compavr^,  Rector  of  the  University  at  Lyons,  France. 

Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch,  LL.D.,  formerly  Her  Majesty**  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  and  Lecturer  on 
Education  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  13  Leinstcr  Sq.,  Bayswatcr,  W.,  London,  England. 

S.  S.  Laurie,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Institutes  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

Dr.  E.  Levasseur,  Professor  at  the  College  of  France,  President  of  the  Statistical  Commission  for 
Primary  Instruction. 

Friedrich   Paulsen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education   in  the   University  of  Berlin, 
Germany. 

Michael  Sadler,  A.M.,  Director  of  Special    Inquiries  and  Reports,  Department  of   Education, 
Whitehall,  S.  W.,  London,  England. 

Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley,  Member  of  the  School  Board,  London,  England. 
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and  Life  Members 


AbboR.D.Q..  Ca., '9& 
Abboii,  K.  S.,  Kan-.'u 
AbboH,  Uf«i-.  H.  1.  "w 

AduiM.  C«iUb.  'tr,U..'\i 
Actin»,F.  Yn  Ar>r.,  '99 
Addicott»f.  K.,  Cat,, '99 

AKricolmri]'Coll.,Kaii., '9 
AHcni.  M.  E..  III.  '^ 


All.  I^ilywh.  Uii.. 
A1btH.C.I.,Ill..'u6 
Albr«ln,F.I.,lll..' 
A!brighr.C.E..(ltn. 


AldridKC.  Vincent.  N.  Y., 
Alejcmder.Chai.  T.,Tc». 
.    Ala«.lohnI„,Vi..  ■,« 
Altai,  L£..H*.,'w 
Allen,  Mn.  Elb  k..  N.  Y 


A]le<»<].Rabi.V..Ali.,'. 
AllTn,  R.  II..  in..  '97 
Alli»n,J.l.,lil..'93 
A1maiH].V.S.,  Ind.. '9> 
Alumni  Aim.,  Mi/mmt 


AibdcTNOD,  I*.  J..  Ohio. 

Artiury,  F.  W.,  Slith.. '95 
Antlcr,H.T.,CHl..-u8 
.J»-«.  £Vi.-fi-C.,N.V.,',g 
Annitacc  II.  F.,  111.,  '96 
AniutninR.  Geo.  P.,  Mau..  '96 
Atiimniie,G.W.,Mo.,<nS 
AnnitmnR,  Robi.  A.,  W.  Vx.,  'm 


Univ..  r»..  '9S 
v!  H.',  S.'b.t''96 


B«bcod..l.  W.,N.Y.,'o4 
Biider,jofiiiH..Va., '94 
B>ec,du*G.,Li..'97 
Hiht,  LuluC.,C>l,-99 
Biiiiv.EinnimV.,  I!l.,  ■« 
Bailn.  M.  A..  N.  V..  '95 
Bailey,  T.  1-..  Jr.,  C«l..  » 
Biilcv,  WilHt  I.,  Cal.,  '«s 
Biker.BcDJ..  R.  1.,  V 
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Report  of,  28  ;  on  Necrology,  Report  of, 
232 ;  on  Program  of  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence, 258 ;  on  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, Report  of,  780 ;  on  Permanent 
Place  of  Meeting  of  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence, 258;  on  Resolutions,  Re- 
port of,  31  ;  on  Resolutions,  Department 
of  Superintendence,  Report  of,  256 ;  of 
Seven,  American  Historical  Association, 
Report  of,  755  ;  on  Physics,  Report  of, 
I0Q7  ;  on  Zoology,  Report  of,  805. 

Constitution  of  General  Association,  i. 

Constructive  Work  in  the  Elementary- 
Schools —  Gertrude  E.  English,  917; 
Discussion,  922. 

Content  and  Extent  of  Music  in  Public 
Schools — Herbert  Griggs,  977  ;  Discus- 
sion, 981. 

Continuous  Sessions  in  Normal  Schools — 
Irwin  Shepard,  891. 

Continuous  University  Sessions — J.  H.  Ray- 
mond, 810. 

Conway,  Esther — Secretary's  Minutes,  Ele- 
mentary Department,  575. 

Coon,  Henry  Clarke,  t.  237. 

Correlation  of  Manual  Training  with  Other 
Branches  of  Study — James  E.  Addicott, 

923- 
Corson,  O.  T.,  President-elect — Response 

to  Introduction,  33. 
Course  in  Drawing,  950. 
Course  of  Music  for  County  Institutes,  994. 
Course  of  Study  for   Pupils  Who  Cannot 

Complete     High-School    Work  —  J.    M. 

Berkey,  375  ;  J.  W.  Carr,  378. 
Courses  in  History,  763. 
Courses  of  Study  in  Latin   and  Greek  in 

Secondary  Schools,  678. 
Co\V(;iLL,  Pail  A. — Promotions  and  Grad- 
ing, 372. 
Coy,  E.  W. — Discussion,  421,  631. 
Crahtrkk,    J.    W. —  Should    Arithmetic, 

English  Grammar,  Geography,  and  the 

History  of  the  United  States  be  Reviewed 

in  the  High  School  ?  611. 
Craig,    Oscar    J.  —  Secretary's     Minutes, 

Higher  Department,  818. 
Crissy,  L  O. — The  Evolution  of  Business 

Education,  1018. 
Criticisms  of  the  Kindergarten — Nicholas 

Murray  Butler,  536. 
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Culture -Epoch  Theon*  in  Education — 
Louise  Morris  H annum,  576. 

Curriculum  of  Applied  Child  Study  for 
the  Kinderj^arten  and  Primary  School — 
Frederic  Burlc,  1051. 

Dana,  J.  C. — Report  of  Committee  on 
Relations  of  Public  Libraries  to  Public 
Schools,  452  ;  The  Librarian's  Spirit  and 
Methods  with  the  Schools,  515 ;  Work  in 
Certain  Typical  Libraries,  525. 

Davis,  Allan  —  The  Business  -  Course 
Problem,  999. 

Day,  Luther  \V.,  t.  237. 

Declaration  of  Principles,  31. 

Department  of  Art  Education,  932 ;  Busi- 
ness Education, 098  ;  Child  Study,  103 1; 
Education  of  Defectives,  1 156  ;  Elemen- 
tary Education,  575;  Higher  Education, 
817;  Kindergarten  Education,  530 ;  Li- 
braries, 1 1 35;  Manual  Training,  904; 
Music  Education,  970 ;  Natural  Science 
Instruction,  1097;  Normal  Schools,  835; 
Physical  Education,  1064 ;  Secondary 
Education,  601  ;  School  Administration, 
1 1 18;  Superintendence,  251. 

Department  of  Indian  Education,  estab- 
lished, 36. 

Department  of  Manual]  Training,  change 
of  name,  45. 

Department  of  Superintendence,  Appropri- 
ation for,  45. 

Departments,  List  of,  i. 

Differentiation  of  the  American  Secondary 
School,  The  —  Charles  IL  Keyes,  412; 
Discussion,  421. 

DiNSMORE,  J.W. — Vices  of  Childhood  and 
Youth.  594. 

Do  Our  High  Schools  Prepare  for  Colleije 
and  for  Life,  in  Accordance  with  the 
Present  Retiuirements  of  Both? — Gilbert 
B.  Morrison,  603  ;  Discussion,  610. 

Dor(;iiKRTY,  Nkwton  C. —  Response  to 
Adilrcsscs  of  Welcome,  56. 

Do  Wc  Need  a  University  Trust  ? — L.  D. 
llarvcy.  424  ;  Discussion,  428. 

Drawini,'  in  the  Early  Years  -Herman  T. 
Lukens,  946. 

Dutton,  Beltic  A. —  Secretary's  Minutes, 
National  Council,  388;  Discussion,  395, 
406. 

Eastman,  W.  R.- -By-Laws  for  Lil>rarv 
Trustees.  510  ;  Hints  for  Cataloging 
Small  Libraries,  >ii. 

?w\T()N,  Mayor  Kki: p.— Address  of  Wel- 
come, 53. 

Economic  Inter{)retation  of  History — E.  A. 
Brvan,  180. 

Edmind,  Cf-RTrtdk — Child  Study  in 
Normal  and  Training  Schools,  1032. 

Educational  Exhibit  at  Paris-  -Howard  J. 
Koj^'ers,  252. 

Educational  Journalism,  Ideal  and]  Prac- 
tical Considerations  in,  210. 

Educational  Journalism — Its  Tribulations 
and  Triumphs— John  MacDonald,  196. 


Educational   Journals,   Are    They 

tional  ?  208. 
Educational  Policy  for  Our  New  Po 

— \V.  T.  Harris,  69. 
Educational  Press,  The  Function  ■ 

Geo.  P.  Brown,  202. 
Educational  Problem  in  Hawaii — ] 

Townsend,  79. 
Educational  Progress  of  the  Year — \ 

Murray  Butler,  439. 
Educational  Value  of  Metal-Worki 

— Vinton  S.  Paessler,  911. 
Education  and  Training  of  the  Blic 
Education,  Art  in,  112;    in  the   Un 

828  ;  of  the  Supervisor,  98Q  ;    1 

ture-Ei>och  Theory  in,   576  ;  Tl 

look  in,  1 70;  Place  and  Develop 

Purpose  m,  593 ;  Progress  in  Pub 
Education  of  Defectives.  Departn 

1 156. 

Edwards,  Walter  A.— The  Tea 
the  Manual-Training  School,  90J 

Efficient  and  Inefficient  Teachers — \ 
Soldan,  298  ;  Discussion,  306 

Elective  Courses  in  High  Schools,  ; 

Elementary  Course  in  German,  7 
French,  743. 

Elementary  Education,  Department 

Elementary  Schools,  Constructive  V 

917- 
Emplovment  xind  Dismissal  of  Tea 

Eric  Edward  Rosling,  11 18;  Dis< 

1123. 
English,    Gertrude     E. — Cons 

Work  in  the  F-lementary  Schools, 
English,  Study  of,  640. 
English  Training  College,  A  Typic 
"Entrance  Examinations,  761. 
Establishing  Libraries   m  Villages- 

Hutchins,  498. 
Evolution    and    Ethics — Sydnev   T 

more,  136. 
Evolution  of  Business  Education,  ' 

O.  Crissy,  1 018. 
Examination  Papers  for  Admission 

lege,  747.  ^ 
Executive    Committee,    Compositic 

duties  of,  2. 
Fairchild,  George  T. — Discussion,  2 
Fatigue   among  School  Children — 

Monroe,  90. 
Fatigue  in  the  Schoolroom,  How  to  I 

1090. 
FiKiELD,  Ella  J. — The  School  Boa 

the  Public  Press,  1 131. 
Financial  Reports,  Uniform  forms  U 
FiTZ,  G.  W. — President's  Address,  ] 
Fitzpatrick,  F.  A. — Discussion,  392. 
Five- Year  Latin  Course,  701. 
Flag,  Presentation  of,  by  Central  W 

Christian    Temperance    Union    < 

Angeles,  35. 
Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures, 
FosHAY,  J.  A. — Address  of»W'elcoir 
Four- Year  Latin  Course.  696. 
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Francis,  J.  H. — The  Claims  of  Business 
Education  to  a  Place  in  Our  Public 
Schools,  1008. 

Fulton,  R.  B.— Growth  of  Confidence  be- 
tween High  Schools  and  Colleges,  147. 

Function  of  School  Superintendents  in 
Procuring  Libraries  for,  and  Their  Proper 
Use  in,  the  Public  Schools — Alfred  Bay- 
liss,  1 136. 

Function  of  the  Educational  Press,  The — 
George  P.  Brown,  202. 

Function  of  the  Normal  School,  838. 

Fundamentals  in  Teaching — L.  D.  Harvey, 

93- 
Future  of  the  Normal  School,  The — \V.  T. 

Harris,  395  ;  Discussion,  406. 
Gage,  Governor  Henry  T. — Address  of 

Welcome,  47. 
Gayley,  Charles  Mills — Letter   on    Alfred 

Memorial,  40. 
General  View  of  the  Work  of  the  Normal 

School — Albert  G."  Boyden,  884. 
Geographical    and     Historical    Variations 

that  Exist  in  Normal  Schools  in  the  United 

States,  854. 
Gilman,    Mary    L. — Secretary'^     Minutes, 

Child  Study  Department,  1032. 
Good  Reading,   How  to  Acquire  a  Taste 

for,  1 148. 
Good  Teachers  out  of  Poor  Ones,  How  to 

Make,  310. 
Gove,   Aaron — Chairman   of   Committee 

on  Nominations,  24  ;  Usurpation  of  Home 

by   School,    182;    Discussion,  421,   423, 

428,  438. 
Grammar  Method  of  Teaching,  714. 
Grants  of  Lands  for  Public  Educati(m,  263. 
Greek  Courses  in  Secondary  Schools,  685. « 
Greene,   Miss  J.    A. — Art  Education   in 

High  Schools  and  Normal  Schools,  953. 
Greenwood,  J.  M. — Report  of  discussion, 

392;  Discussion,  406,  422,  423,  428,  439, 

529. 
Gregory,  John  T..  f,  239. 

Grenfell.Mrs.  Helen  L. — QuoVadimus? 
99. 

Griffith,  George — Discussion,  275. 

Griggs,  Her hert— Content  and  Extent  of 
Music  m  l*ublic  Schools,  977;  Discus- 
sion, 981,  988. 

Growth  of  Confidence  between  High 
Schools  and  Colleges — R.  B.  Fulton,  147. 

Gymnastics,  a  substitute  for  recesses,  ()2. 

Hailmann,  W.  N.  -The  Place  and  Devel- 
opment of  I'urpose  in  Education,  5S3; 
Discussion,  546. 

Hall,  John  W.— Professor  Rein's  Practice 
School,  Jena,  Germany,  882. 

Hall,  Mary  F. — Secretary's  Minutes,  Kin- 
dergarten Department,  531. 

Hamilton,  Samuel — The  School  Director 
as  a  Factor  in  Education,  336. 

Hanna.  J.  C— List  of  One  Hundred  Books 
for  High-School  Stutlents,  480. 

Hannim,  LorisE  Morris-  -The  Culture- 
Epoch  Theory  in  Education,  570. 


Harris,  W.  T. — An  Educational  Policy  for 
Our  New  Possessions,  69;  How  to 
Make  Good  Teachers  out  of  Poor  Ones, 
310;  The  Future  of  the  Normal  School, 
395 ;  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Hygiene,  406;  Resolu- 
tion on  Preliminary  Report  of  Committee 
on  Hygiene,  225 ;  Discussion,  393,  406, 
421,  422. 

Harvey,  L.  D. — Some  Fundamentals  in 
Teaching,  93 ;  Do  We  Need  a  University 
Trust?  424 ;  Discussion,  428,  528, 

Harvey,  N.  A. — The  Pedagogical  Con- 
tent of  Zoology,  nob;  Secretary's  Min- 
utes, Science  Department,  1099. 

Hastings,  William  W. — Anthropometric 
Studies  in  Nebraska,  1076. 

Hawaii,  An  Educational  Problem  in — 
Henr)'  S.  Townsend,  79. 

Hayden,  p.  C— The  Ultimate  Object  of 
Music  Study  in  the  Schools,  972 ;  Dis- 
cussion, 981,  989. 

Heermans,  Mrs.  Josefhink — The  Spirit 
of  the  Classics,  154* 

Hewett,  E.  C —  I'sychology  for  the 
Teacher,  438. 

Higher  Life,  The  School  in  its  Relation  to 
the,  225. 

High  School,  Science  in  the,  1 113. 

High  Schools  and  Colleges,  Growth  of 
Confidence  between,  147;  Co-operation 
between,  149. 

High  Schools,  Do  They  Prepare  for  College 
and  for  Life  ?  603  ;  Elective  Courses  in, 
331  ;  List  of  One  Hundred  Books  for, 
486. 

Hinsdale,  B.  A. —  Discussion,  269. 

Hints  for  Cataloging  Small  Libraries,  511. 

History,  Civics,  and  Economics,  647.  \ 

History,  Economic   Interpretation  of,  186. 

Holt,  Hosea  Edson,"!"!  239. 

Home,  Usurpation  of,  by  School,  182. 

Homes  of  Our  Down-Town  Children  — 
Lucia  Stickney,  388;  Discussion,  392. 

Hoose,  J.  H. —  Discussion,   394,  423,428, 

439- 
Housh,  W.  H. —  Discussion,  610. 

Howard,  C.  E. —  How  I  Conduct  a  Busi- 
ness-Community School,  1002. 

How  May  Fatigue  in  the  Schoolroom  be 
Reduced  to  the  Minimum? — H.  E. 
Kratz,  1090. 

How  to  Ac(juire  a  Taste  for  (iood  Read- 
ing—Elizabeth Skinner,  1148. 

How  to  Make  Good  Teachers  out  of  Poor 
Ones — Wm.  T.  Harris,  310. 

Hi  TCHINS,  F.  A. — Establishing  Libraries 
in  Villages,  498;  Securing  Libraries  for 
Rural  Schools,  503  ;  The  Present  Con- 
ililion  of  School  Libraries  in  Rural 
Schools,  507  ;  Improving  ]*oorly  Man- 
aged Public  Libraries,  508. 

Ideal  anil  iVacticol  Considerations  in  Edu- 
cational Journalism— Ossian  H.  Lang, 
210. 
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Implications  and  Applications  of  the  Prin- 
ciples  of   Self-Activity   in   Education — 
Arnold  Tompkins,  326  ;  Discussion,  325. 
Importance  of  a  Right  Beginning,  The — 

Helen  Taylor.  1162. 
Improving    Poorly    Managed    Public    Li- 
braries— F.  A.  Ilutchins,  508. 
Indian   Education,   Department  of,  estab- 
lished, 36. 
Influence  of  Exercise  upon  Growth,  The — 
Frederic  L.  Burk,  1067  ;  Discussion,  1074. 
In    F'undamental  Civics,  What  Shall    We 
Teach  as  the  American  Doctrine  of  Re- 
ligion   and    the     State  ? — Sylvester    F. 
Scovcl,  616. 
Intermediate   Course    in   German,  741  ;  in 

F'rench,  746. 
Inventory  of  Publications,  124Q. 
In  What   Respects  Shouhl  the  F'ducation 
and  Training  of  the   Blind  Differ  from 
the  Education  and  Training  of  Normal 
Pupils? — Warring  Wilkinson,  1171. 
Jenkins,  William,  +,  240. 
JoHNSox,   Annette — The  Manual-Train- 
ing System  of  Los  Angsles.  928. 
Jones,  Daniel  Winfield,  f.  240. 
Jones,   Mary    L. — School    Reading   thru 

the  Public  Library,  1143. 
Jones,  M.  Louise — Relation   of   Libraries 

to  Normal  Schools,  498. 
Jordan,  David  Starr — An  Apology  for 
the   American  University,  21  ^;    Discus- 
sion,  827. 
Journalism,  Educational--Its  Triumphs  and 

Tribulations,  196. 
Journal  of  Proceedings,  23. 
Joy,     Eleanor     M. — Secretary's     Minutes, 

Music  Department,  971. 
Keating.  J.  F. — Discussion,  624. 
Keyes,  Charles  IL— The  Differentiation 
of  the  American  Secondary  School,  412  ; 
Discussion,  421,  422. 
Kindergarten,  Character  Study  in  the,  541 ; 

Music  in  the,  550. 
Kindergarten   Child,    Mental    and    Moral 
Development  of  the,  551  ;  Physical  De- 
velopment of  the,  570. 
Kindergarten    Education,    Department  of, 

530- 
Kindergarten,    Some    Criticisms    of    the — 

Nicholas  Murray  llutlcr,  536. 
King,  Win.  F. — Report  of  Discussion,  421. 
Kirk,  Thomas  J. — Address  of  Welcome,  48. 
Kra'IZ,  IL  E.-  -Promotions  and    Grading, 

373;   How  May  Fatigue    be   Reduced  to 

the  Minimum?  ioc)o. 
KRAi;^-H«)ELrK,   Mauia— President's    Ad- 
dress, 533. 
Laird.  S.  15. —  Discussion,  284. 
Lam  ASTKK,    E.  Vs.-    llie    Adolescent    at 

Home  and  in  Scho(jl,  1030. 
Lane,  A.  (1-   Report  of  Hoard  of  Trustees, 

22  ;   Remarks  on  Report,  27,  34. 
Lam;.    O-sian    IL — Ideal    and    Practical 

Consideraticnis   in    lOducational   Journal- 


ism, 210;    Secretary's   Minutes, 

Department,  836. 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Secondary  Schoc 
I^atin  Courses  in  Secondary  Schools, 
Lawrence,  Isaijel — Children's  Ii 

in  Literature,  1044. 
Lawson,  Florence — Address  of  W( 

531. 
Ledyard,  Mary  F\ — Relation  of 

tion  to  Originality  and  F'reedom, 
Let  Pupils  be  Classified  According  t 
'  ity — Frank  J.  Barnard,  163. 
Librarian's  Spirit  and  Method  with 

Schools,  515. 
Librarian,  The,  and  Her  Equipment, 
Libraries    for    Rural    Schcwls,    503 

Schoolrooms.  527 ;  The  Relation  0 

mal   Schools  to,  488 ;  The    Rclat 

Schools  to,  472. 
Libraries  in  Villages,  Establishing,  ^ 
Library  Department,  1135. 
Library  Equipment  and  Organizatioi 
Library  Trustees,  By-Laws  Suggest* 

510. 
Library,  Use  of  the,  1150. 
l^ist  of  Active  Members,  1179. 
List  of  Corresponding  Members,  123 
Lists,  Reading,  457  ;  of  Books,  646. 
Literature,  Children's  Interests  in,  10 
Lukkns,    Herman    T. — Drawing    i 

Early  Years,  946. 
Lyman,  Frederic  Allison,  f.  241. 
Lynch,  William  H. — Discussion,  610 
Lyon,  Alice — Discussion,  981. 
Lyte,  E.  Oram,  President,  33 ;  Presi* 

Address,  64. 
MacDonali),  John — Educational  Joi 

ism — Its  Triumphs  and  Tribulation 
>Linley,  R.  M.,  t.  241. 
Manual  Training,  Correlation  of,  923 
Manual  Training,  Department  of,  go. 
Manual-Training  School,  Teacher  i; 

905. 
Manual-Training  System  of  Los  An 

The — Annette  Johnson,  928. 
Marshall,  Carl  C. — Discussion,  1015. 
Martin,  George  H. — The  Unseen 

in  Character-Making,  276. 
Mason,  William  A. — President's  Ad 

933- 
Mathematics,  648. 

McCowen,  Mary — Secretary's  Minute 

partment  of    Education   of   Defec 

1157. 
McMillan,  Ruben,  t.  2|2. 

McMuRRY,  Charles  A. — The  Relati 

Schools    to    Libraries,    481 ;     Lis 

Classic  Readings,  481-6. 
McNeill,  L  C,  Treasurer,  Report  of, 
McPherron,  A.  S. — Discussion,  989. 
Mi:ai»s,  S.  p.— The  Relation  of  Ph>-s 

Other  Subjects  in  the  High-Schoo 

riculum,  1103. 
Meetings,  Constitutional  provisions  fc 
Membership,  Conditions  of,  I. 
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Mendenhall,  T.*C. — Neglected  Factors 

and  Forgotten  Facts,  355. 
Mental    and    Moral    Development   of   the 

Kindergarten  Child — C.  C.  Van  Liew, 

551. 

Metal -Working,  Educational  Value  of,  91 1. 

Metcalf,  Robert  C. — Supplementary 
Reading,  466. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Music — W.  B.  Powell, 
987  ;  Discussion,  988. 

Minutes  of  Annual  Business  Meeting,  26. 

Minutes  of  Board  of  Directors,  1898-99, 
34  ;  1899-1900,  38. 

Modern  Languages  in  the  Primary  Grades, 
726;  in  Secondary  Schools,  710 ;  Three 
National  Grades  of  Instruction  in,  729. 

Monroe, Wills. — Fatigue  among  School 
Children,  90;  Play  Interests  of  Children, 
1084. 

Montgomery,  Rt.  Rev.  George — The 
Religious  Element  in  the  Formation  of 
Character,  121. 

Morrison,  Gilbert  B.  — Do  Our  High 
Schools  Prepare  for  College  and  for 
Life  in  Accordance  with  the  Present  Re- 
quirements of  Both  ?  603 ;  Discussion, 
422,610. 

Music  Education,  Department  of,  970. 

Music  in  County  Institutes,  994. 

Music  in  the  Kindergarten,  559. 

Music,  Methods  of  Teaching,  987  ;  Study 
of,  972. 

National  Council  of  Education — Constitu- 
tution,  380;  Officers,  382-3;  Members, 
383 ;  Honorary  Members,  384 ;  Secre- 
tary's Minutes,  385. 

National  Grades  of  Preparatory  Instruction 
in  Modern  Languages,  729. 

National  Units,  or  Norms,  670. 

Natural  Method  of  Teaching,  715. 

Natural  Science  Instruction,  Department 
of,  1097. 

Naughty  Children — Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  564. 

Necessary  Education  of  the  Supervisor, 
The — Mrs.  Constance  Barlow  Smith,  989  ; 
Discussion,  993. 

Neglected  Factt>rs  and  Forgotten  Facts — 
T.  C.  Mendenhall,  355. 

Newcomb,  Clariss.\  S. — Schoolroom  Li- 
braries, 527. 

Nightingale,  A.  F. — Presentation  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  College- 
Entrance  Re<juirenicnts,  625 ;  Discus- 
sion, 6i(J. 

Normal  School,  The  Future  of  the,  305  ; 
Function  of  the,  838 ;  Inner  Life  of  a, 
861  ;  Administration  of  the,  S64. 

Normal  Schools,  Department  of,  S35. 

Normal  Schools,  Relation  of  Libraries  to, 
488 ;  Report  of  Conmiiltee  on,  S36 ; 
Geographical  and  historical  variations 
of,  854 ;  New  Eni^Iand  State,  S57 ; 
Middle  States,  Mississippi  Valley,  85S  ; 
Pacific  Slope,  800 ;  Work  of  the,  884 ; 
Continuous  Sessions  in,  891. 


Object  of  Music  Study  in  the  Schools,  972. 

Officers,  Constitutional  provisions  for,  2 ; 
List  for  1898-99.  8;  List  for  1899-1900, 
12. 

One  Hundred  Books  for  High-School  Stu- 
dents— J.  C.  Hanna,  486. 

Orcutt,  Hiram,  f,  243. 

Osborne,  George  L.,  "f,  243. 

Outline  of  Laboratory  Work  in  Physics  for 
Secondary  Schools,  809. 

Outlook  in  Education,  The  —  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  170. 

Packard,  Silas  Saddler,  f,  245. 

Paessler,  Vinton  S. — The  Educational 
Value  of  M^tal- Working,  911. 

Paris,  The  United  States  Exhibit  at,  106. 
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